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THOMAS BEWICK, ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


When reputations have been gain¬ 
ed, still it often happens that few are 
really acquainted with the grounds on 
which they rest. Most people have 
heard of the name of Bewick. Yet 
inquire of the many upon what foun¬ 
dation the fame of this name is built, 
and, nine times out often, the answer 
shall be, “ upon the excellence of his 
wood engravings.” Even so. Ask what 
sort of excellence, and, upon the se¬ 
cond interrogatory, the catechumen is 
at a nonplus. We shall be excused if 
we devote a few pages to the genius 
and works of Bewick. 

Thomas Bewick was born in the year 
1753, at Cherryburn, in the parish, and 
near the village, of Ovingham, one of 
the few places in Northumberland 
which can boast of having given birth 
to a man of pre-eminent talent. He 
was educated, together with his young¬ 
er brother John, at Ovingham school, 
then conducted by the Reverend Chris¬ 
topher Gregson. At the age of four¬ 
teen, he was apprenticed to the late Mr 
Ralph Beilby, engraver at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. At this time, it is said, 
he rarely omitted a Sunday’s visit to 
his father at Cherryburn, a distance 
of about fourteen miles. Sometimes, 
on his arrival, he would find the river 
Tyne too deep to be forded. On such 
occasions he would shout his inquiries 
across the water, and contentedly re¬ 
turn home. He seems to have early 
turned his attention to that peculiar 
branch of his art for which he has 
since become so celebrated. In 1775, 
he obtained a premium from the So¬ 
ciety of Arts for his wood engraving of 
the “ Old Hound.” The position of 
the huntsman’s house in this little cut 
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betrays some faint traces of his genius. 
This success probably incited him to 
the more eager prosecution of this spe¬ 
cies of engraving. The result was, that 
the first edition of the History of Qua¬ 
drupeds was published by Mr Beilby 
and himself, for they had now become 
partners, in the year 1790. This was 
the spring of his reputation. In 1795, 
Mr William Bulmer, the well-known 
printer, published the Traveller and 
Deserted Village of Goldsmith, and 
tlie Hermit of Parnell, with wood- 
cuts by Thomas and John Bewick.— 
The beauty and novelty of the engra¬ 
vings strongly attracted public atten¬ 
tion. Many, indeed, were at first scep¬ 
tical as to the possibility of such effects 
being produced from wood. Amongst 
the incredulous was said to have been 
his late Majesty, who was only con¬ 
vinced of the truth by actual inspec¬ 
tion of the blocks. In 1796, the Chace 
of Somerville was published in a simi¬ 
lar manner; and, in the same year, 
Mr Bewick lost his younger brother 
and coadjutor John, who died of con¬ 
sumption. Pie was now rapidly rising 
to celebrity ; and in the year 1797 was 
published the first volume of his His¬ 
tory of British Birds, containing the 
Land Birds. This, perhaps, is the best 
of his works. There is a little anec¬ 
dote connected with this publication. 
In one of the tail-pieces, Bewick’s 
strong delight in satirical humour led 
him a little too far across the debate- 
able land of decorum. Unconvinced, 
however, and inconvincible did he re¬ 
main, until a considerable number of 
impressions had got into circulation. 
He was then compelled to have the of¬ 
fending part in the remainder of the 
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edition daubed over with Indian ink. 
In the second edition the block is al¬ 
tered. The second volume of British 
Birds, consisting of the Water Birds, 
was not published until 1 80f. Lastly, 
in 1318 were published Select Fables 
of^Esop and others, collected and em¬ 
bellished by Thomas Bewick. It may 
be interesting to some to know, that 
the tail-piece at p. 102 of the first edi¬ 
tion of this work bears the date of his 
mother’s death ; and that at p. 170 of 
his father’s. The final tail-piece is a 
view of Ovingham churchyard, in 
which is the family burying-place.— 
Such is the brief outline of the life 
and principal works of Bewick. The 
external history of genius is in general 
easily told. 

That Thomas Bewick has been the 
great improver of the art of wood-en¬ 
graving, it is needless to say. He may 
indeed be called the father of the 
art; and his fame has, more than any¬ 
thing else, been the cause of the at¬ 
tention which has ever since been paid 
to this species of engraving. It can¬ 
not be doubted, however, that, in the 
mere mechanical excellence of his craft 
—in fineness of line—in sharpness and 
in smoothness, he has been outdone by 
some of his pupils. Bewick’s excel¬ 
lence is not of the mechanical sort. lie 
will esteem this no left-handed com¬ 
pliment. His fame does not rest upon 
this. It is his graphic tact—the truth 
of his conception and delineation of 
nature, that will carry him down to 
posterity. He is in reality, in essence, 
as one may say, a .Painter; and his 
fame rests upon a foundation similar 
to that of other painters. It is true 
he uses the graver, not the pencil. It 
Is true he has limited his range of sub¬ 
ject. But the great—the captivating 
excellence of Bewick is, nevertheless, 
pictorial. He is great as an admirer 
and faithful exhibitor of nature ; not 
as a cutter of fine lines, and a copyist 
of the designs of others. 

Of Bewick’s powers, the most ex¬ 
traordinary is the perfect and undevi¬ 
ating accuracy with which he seizes 
and transfers to paper the natural ob¬ 
jects which it is his delight to draw. 
His landscapes are absolute fiic-si- 
miles; his animals are whole-length 
portraits. Other books on natural his¬ 
tory have fine engravings,—they are 
coloured or uncoloured; copper or 
wood,—but still, to use a common ex¬ 
pression, they " are all tarred with one 
stick.” Neither beast nor bird in them 
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has any character—like a servant who 
has never been at place—not even* a 
bad one. Dog and deer, lark and 
sparrow, have all airs and countenances 
marvellously insipid, and of a most 
flat similitude. A flock of dandies 
would not have a more unintcllectual 
likeness to each other, a more deplo¬ 
rable proximity of negation. They 
are not only all like each other, but 
not one of them like anything worth 
looking at. A collection of family por¬ 
traits, all ‘ c tenth transmitters of fool¬ 
ish faces. This is no joke. You may 
buy dear books or cheap books, but if 
you want to know what a bird or 
quadruped is, to Bewick you must go 
at last. Study Bewick, and you know 
a British bird as you know a man, by 
his physiognomy. You become ac¬ 
quainted with him as you do with Mr 
Tims, to whom you were introduced 
last Wednesday. You can make him 
out even at a distance, as sailors say, 
by “ the cut of liis jib.” There is no 
need, as in other cases, of counting 
primaries and secondaries, or taking 
an inventory of his tail before you can 
identify him. You may admire him, 
as a novel heroine sometimes admires 
the hero, altogether for his je ne sgais 
quoi —and this is the very quintessence 
of refinement in bird-fancying. 

It needs only to glance at the works 
of Bewick, to convince ourselves with 
what wonderful felicity the very coun¬ 
tenance and air of his animals are 
marked and distinguished. There is 
the grave owl; the silly wavering lap¬ 
wing ; the pert jay; the impudent 
over-fed sparrow ; the airy lark ; the 
sleepy-lieadcd gourmand duck; the 
restless titmouse; the insignificant 
wren; the clean harmless gull; the 
keen rapacious kite—every one has 
character. There are no ee muffin 
faces.” This is far beyond the mere 
pencilling of fur or feathers. It is the 
seizureand transfusion of countenance. 
In this, Bewick’s skill seems unap¬ 
proached and unapproachable by any 
other artist who has ever attempted 
this line. Were he to take the por-, 
traits of our friend James Hogg’s pre¬ 
sent flock of sheep, we, Christopher 
North, would bet a thousand guineas 
that the shepherd should point out 
every individual bleater by his “ vis- 
nomy,” and this is something. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence could do no more 
for the lloyal Yacht Club, and the 
Congress of Verona. 

Bewick’s vignettes are just as re- 
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markable. Take his British Birds, and 
in the tail-pieces to these two volumes 
you shall find the most touching pre¬ 
sentations of nature in all her forms, 
animate and inanimate. There are 
the poachers tracking a hare in the 
snow ; and the urchins who have ac¬ 
complished the creation of a “ snow 
man.” In the humorous, there are 
the disappointed beggar leaving the 
gate open for the pigs and poultry to 
march over the good dame's linen 
which she is laying out to dry—or, 
what a methodist would call profane, 
the cat stealing the blind man's dinner 
whilst he is devoutly saying grace—or 
the thief who sees devils in every busli 
and stump of a tree—a sketch that 
Hogarth himself might envy. Then, 
in another strain, there is the strayed 
infant standing at the horses' heels, 
and pulling its tail, the mother in an 
agony flying over the stile—the sports¬ 
man who has slipped into the torrent; 
and the blind man and boy unconsci¬ 
ous of ff Keep on this side.” In the 
satiric there is that best of burlesques 
upon military pomp, the four urchins 
astride of gravestones for horses, the 
first blowing a glass trumpet, and the 
others bedizened in tatters, with rush- 
caps and wooden swords. 

Nor must we passover his sea-side 
sketches—all inimitable. The cutter 
chasing the smuggler—is it not evi¬ 
dent they are going at least ten knots 
an hour ? The tired gulls sitting on the 
waves, every curled head of which seems 
big with mischief. What pruning of 
plumage, what stalkings and flappings 
and scratchings of the sand, are not 
depicted in that collection of sea-birds 
on the shore ! What desolation is there 
in that sketch of coast after a storm, 
with the solitary rock, the ebb tide, 
the crab just venturing out, and the 
mast of the sunken vessel standing up 
through the treacherous waters! What 
truth and minute nature is in that tide 
coming in, each wave rolling higher 
than his predecessor, like a line of con¬ 
querors, and pouring in amidst the 
rocks with increasing aggression ! And 
last and best,—there are his fishing 
scenes. What angler’s heart but beats 
when he sees the pool-fisher deep in 
the water, his rod bending almost dou¬ 
ble with the rush of some tremendous 
trout or heavy salmon ? Who does not 
recognize his boyish days in the fellow 
with the ce set rods,” sheltering him¬ 
self from the soaking rain behind an old 
tree? What fisher lias not seen yon “oid 


codger” sitting by the river side, peer¬ 
ing over his tackle, and putting on a 
brandling ? It is needless to recapitu¬ 
late. Bewick's landscapes, in short, 
are upon the same principle with his 
animals. They are, for the most part, 
portraits. They are the result of the 
keenest and most accurate observation. 
You perceive every stone and bunch 
of grass has had actual existence. His 
moors are north-country moors, nei¬ 
ther Scotch nor English. They are the 
progeny of Cheviot, of Rumpside, of 
Simondside, and of the Carter. The 
tail-piece of the old man, pointing out 
to his boy an ancient monumental 
stone, reminds one of the Milfield 
Plain and Flodden Field. Idavingonly 
delineated that in which he himself 
has taken delight, we may deduce his 
character from his pictures. Ilis heart¬ 
ed love of his native county, its sce¬ 
nery, its manners, its airs, its men and 
women; his propensity 

—“by himself to wander 

Adovvn some trotting bum’s meander, 
An’ no think lang;’* 
his intense observation of nature and 
human life; his satirical and some¬ 
what coarse humour; his fondness for 
maxims and old saws; his vein of 
worldly prudence now and then “ crop¬ 
ping out,” as miners call it, into day¬ 
light ; his passion for the sea-side, and 
his delight in the angler's “ solitary 
trade.” All this, and more, the ad¬ 
mirer of Bewick may deduce from his 
sketches. 

We have sometimes almost wished 
that Bewick had been a painter. This 
is perhaps selfish—perhaps silly ; yet 
we own we have often felt the wish. 
He would, undoubtedly, have made 
an admirable landscape-painter. We 
may be told, it is true, that tail-pieces 
do not require the filling up of larger 
pictures. But what landscape-painter 
of them all has materials for filling up 
better than Bewick ? Had Bewick 
been a painter, one thing is certain—• 
that he would not have been of the 
modern school; he would have been 
shy of the new-fangled academies ; lie 
would have painted, as one may say, 
by experiment rather than syllogism, 
and attempted to pourtray tilings as 
they are, not as they ought to be; he 
would have been content with actual 
Nature, and not tried to dress her up 
or refine her in some impossible meta¬ 
physical crucible. te Not to speak it 
profanely,” Bewick is no man to at¬ 
tempt to improve upon God Almighty., 
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as some seem to do. It is not his way 
to chop logic with Nature, being mo¬ 
dest enough to attend to what she says, 
in preference to lecturing himself. 
Our geniuses now-a-days appear to he 
proud to have, as they call it, “ made 
a picture.” Bewick probably would 
have been proud to have made you for¬ 
get that his was a picture. If you took 
it for plain reality, he would not have 
been offended. Such humble ideas 
some people have. 

All this, however, to own the truth, 
would have been no objection to us. 
Far from it. We are quite serious. 
Messieurs Academicians. Let us not, 
however, be misunderstood. We do 
not say that highly-wrought pictures 
are not to be painted; we only say we 
are apt to distrust those who paint 
them. When we hear the jargon of 
“ contrast,” “ warmth,” “ keeping,” 
and “ repose,” and all the other tech¬ 
nical slang of what is called virtu, we 
confess we have an instinctive dread 
of mischief.—We cannot help it. Dr 
Johnson used to insist, that “he who 
would make a pun, would pick a pock¬ 
et.” Now, we don't go so far. But 
when we see a man perpetually in¬ 
sist upon displaying Nature in such 
lights as never were before, and never 
will be again—who must always have 
her in full-dress—rand that anew suit 
—“ always at the top of her bent,” 
one way or other—ever in extremes— 
we say we .shrewdly suspect such a 
man can have no very violent objec¬ 
tion to—what shall we call it —colour 
a little —or, as the editor of the Won¬ 
derful Magazine hath it, “ indulge a 
falsity.” “ Magnas est verity ,” we ex¬ 
claim with thee, wonderful soul. Thy 
Latin may be bad, but tlvy sentiment 
is sound, in painting as well as morals. 

The overstrained taste for what may 
be called the extreme of the pictu¬ 
resque, whether in design or colour¬ 
ing, has always appeared to us a most 
dangerous one. It is a sort of dram¬ 
drinking at the eye. How often are 
we told, “ True, sir, the place is very 
beautiful; but it won't make a pic¬ 
ture !” Won't it ? and why ? Why 
should that which is confessedly beau¬ 
tiful in itself, become not so if faith¬ 
fully transferred to canvass ? “ Your 
most exquisite reason,” Monsieur. 
This is unintelligible refinement; and 
is not the exclusive cultivation of this 
taste the readiest way to open a way 
for all manner of exaggeration ? We 
repeat, we have seen pictures, and 


heard them praised too, that imitated 
humanity as abominably as Hamlet's 
ranting actor ever did. A picture may 
strut as well as a player, whatever 
some people may think to the contra¬ 
ry. There is no doubt that Nature 
sometimes produces combinations the 
most singularly beautiful, and mingles 
her tints with a gorgeous profusion 
that seems akin to the preternatural; 
but are we to stick exclusively to 
this? Are we to make the exception 
the rule ? and deduce canons of art, 
not from the common law of appear¬ 
ances, but from occasional deviations ? 
Probably a natural rock that is per¬ 
fectly square may be found : are we, 
therefore, to paint nothing but square 
rocks ? The grand evil of this sys¬ 
tem is, that it teaches us to think that 
nature, in her everyday and common 
guise, is not beautiful. This is a 
sad mistake. The flattest landscape 
that Salisbury Plain ever produced, if 
painted by a master-hand, would be 
worth looking at. We admire Dutch 
and Flemish pictures of pots of beer, 
tobacco-pipes, cabbages, Frows, and 
Boors. Is not this inconsistent ? Is 
not the most common life-piece of 
scenery always better than a Dutch 
cheese ? We recollect—we shall not 
easily forget it—a water-colour draw¬ 
ing—we have forgotten by whom, 
perhaps it might be by Fielding, no 
matter—it represented the encamp¬ 
ment of a gang of gipsies about night¬ 
fall, or, as Burns would say, “ the 
gloaming.” The fire was just lighted, 
and the tent up. The place was a 
plain, flat, unpretending, dark, grass- 
green field. The hedge ran in a 
straight line along the top of it, paral¬ 
lel with the horizon, a few ill-grown, 
scrubby-looking trees growing out of 
it at intervals. The sky was in the 
dull gray of twilight, merely gloomy, 
with a few dingy, mean-looking clouds, 
the advanced guard of night, passing 
over it. Nothing could be more com¬ 
mon ; and yet so true to nature was 
the whole, that nothing could be more 
admirable. That picture of all the 
rest won our heart; being common, 
it was rare—in “ the Exhibition.” 
And what would any man have gain¬ 
ed by improving this sketch, as he 
would call it ? by planting trees where 
trees were not, or raising hills where 
all was level ? He would only please 
at last;—and is there no risk in thus 
tampering with reality ? Nature is 
the best of gardeners. When .we find 
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certain tilings absent or present, we 
may be sure there is a reason for it. 
How are we to know what egregious 
incompatibilities we may sometimes 
ignorantly produce by capriciously 
tampering with natural arrangement? 
Everybody would see the absurdity of 
painting a Norwegian pine amidst the 
sands of Africa, or of putting an ice¬ 
berg under the line. But who can 
say how far this principle may be 
carried ? who has ascertained where it 
stops ? We must, however, conclude, 
and conclude with Bewick. 

Arrived at that period of life when 
many men become averse to new un¬ 
dertakings, Bewick is busy with a 
projected History of Fishes. This 
might be expected from the strong and 
knotty character of his mind. A full- 
bodied vintage will improve in raci¬ 
ness for forty years. The oak grows 
for three centuries. We have been 
favoured with a sight of some of the 
cuts for this work, and can answer 
for their partaking, to the full extent, 
of the marked characteristics of his 
earlier works. We noticed, especially, 
two or three angling scenes, which 
might make the heart of a fisher leap 
at the recollection. Never were the 
mountain streams of Northumberland 
given as Bewick gives them. The 
Cockneys, to be sure, will not under¬ 


stand them, but that is of little im¬ 
port. 

Air Bewick is said to have noted 
down, from time to time, memoranda 
of his own life. We hope it is true. 
If we are not mistaken, it will prove 
one of the best presents to the art that 
artist ever made. Let him put down 
his beginnings and progress, his feel¬ 
ings, his conceptions, his conclusions, 
his difficulties, his success; in short, 
the mental formation and growth of 
his skill, and the record is invaluable. 
Above all, we conjure him to write 
from himself. Let him jot down his 
ideas as they rise, without clipping or 
straining them to suit any set of con¬ 
ceited rules of composition. Let the 
book be of Thomas Bewick altogether, 
and only. Let him shun, as he would 
the plague, all contact with the race 
who commonly style themselves gram¬ 
marians and critics; and if he does 
not publish in his lifetime, we think 
he may as well, unless he has a par¬ 
ticular reason to the contrary, not make 
Thomas Aloore, Esq. his executor. 
There may be little danger in this 
case; but one really would not wish 
any Christian book, much more that 
of a man of genius, like Bewick, to 
run even the remotest risk of being put 
into the parlour fire to please “ The 
Ladies.” 


THE CAMPEADOr's SPECTRE HOST. 

On the towers of Leon deep midnight lay ; 
Heavy clouds had blotted the stars away ; 

By fits ’twas rain, and by fits the gale 
Swept through heaven like a funeral wail. 

Hear ye that dismal—that distant hum ? 

Now the dirge of trumpet, the roll of drum. 
Now the clash of cymbal; and now, again. 

The sweep of the niglit-breeze, the rush of rain ! 

Hearken ye, now, Tis more near, more loud— 
Like the opening burst of the thunder-cloud ; 
Now sadder and softer,—like the shock 
Of flood overleaping its barrier rock. 

List ye not, now, on the echoing street. 

The trampling of horses, the tread of feet. 

And clashing of armour ?—a host of might 
Hushing unseen through the starless night! 

St Isidro ! to thy monastic gate. 

Who crowding throng ? who knocking wait ? 
The Frere from his midnight vigil there 
Upstarts, and scales tjje turret-stair; 
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The Campeadors Spectre Host . 

Then, aghast, he trembles—that knocking loud 
Might awake the dead man in his shroud : 

Thickens the blood in his veins through fear. 

As unearthly voices smite his ear.— 

“ IIo ! brethren, wake !—ho ! dead, arise !— 

Haste, gird the falchions on your thighs; 

Hauberk and helm from red rust free; 

And rush to battle for Spain with me ! 

“ Hither—hither—and join our hosts, 

A mighty legion of stalwart ghosts ; 

Cid lluydicz is marching there, and here 
Gonzalez couches in rest his spear ! 

Pelayo is here—and who despairs 
When his Oaken Cross in front he bears?— 

And sure ye will list to my voice once more, 

'Tis I, your Cid, the Campeador ! 

“ Ho ! hither, hither—through our land, in arms. 

The host of the Miramamolin swarms; 

Shall our Cross before their Crescent wane ? 

Shall Moormen breathe in the vales of Spain ? 

“ Ho! hurst your cerements—here we wait 
For tliee, Ferrando, once the Great ; 

Knock on your gaoler Heath, and he 
Will withdraw the holts, and turn the key ! 

“ Prone to the earth their might must yield. 

When we the Head Host sweep the field ; 

Our vultures, to gorge upon the slain. 

Shall forsake the rocks, and seek the plain. 

“ Flo ! hurry with us away—away,— 

Night passes onwards, 'twill soon be day : 

Ho! sound the trumpet; haste ! strike the drum. 

And tell the Moormen, we come, we come !”— 

The Frcre into the dark gazed forth— 

The sounds went forwards towards the North ; 

The murmur of tongues, the tramp and tread 
Of a mighty army to battle led.. 

At midnight slumbering Leon through, 

To battle field throng’d that spectral crew ; 

Ry the morrow noon, red Tolosa show’d, 

That more than men had fought for God ! 

A 


This slight ballad is founded on a striking passage in the Chronicle of the Cid. 
The idea is certainly a beautiful one, of the patriotic retaining a regard for their 
country after death, and a zeal for its rescue from danger and oppression. At all 
events, it is sufficiently imaginative and romantic. 

Ferrando the Great was buried in the Royal Monastery of St Isidro at Leon. The 
time of the occurrence is during the reign of King Alplionso, on the evening before 
the great battle of the Navas de Tolosa, wherein it is reported sixty thousand of the 
Mahometans were slain. 

Cid Ruy Diaz is a name consecrated in Spanish chivalrous song.—Pelayo is said 
to have carried an Oaken Cross in the van of his army, when he led them on to bat¬ 
tle._The Gonzalez mentioned, is the Count Fernan Gonzalez, so renowned in the 

ancient Spanish Chronicles, and one of the many ballads concerning whom is given 
in the splendid Translations of Mr Lockhart.—On St Pelayo and the Campeador, 
see the admirable remarks of Dr Southey, passim. 
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The Catholic Question. 
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'TIIE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


We did intend to abstain from be¬ 
stowing any farther notice on the Ca¬ 
tholic Question, until circumstances 
would permit us to advert to it in ta¬ 
king a review of the leading features 
of the present session of Parliament, 
but we feel it to be our duty to aban¬ 
don this intention. The gigantic im¬ 
portance of the subject demands, that 
iii discussing it, we should keep it apart 
from all other topics. The question 
is the leading one of the moment, and 
we apprehend that it will long be the 
leading one. The conduct which the 
Opposition prints have adopted, and 
the course which the Catholics threat¬ 
en to pursue, lead us to believe, that, 
for some time to come, the deeds of 
Catholicism will occupy a prominent 
station in political discussion. 

We will, in the first place, as in duty 
bound, strip the question of the mis¬ 
representations and falsehoods in which 
party-spirit has been pleased to invest 
it, and place it before us in all the na¬ 
kedness of truth. 

The Roman Catholics of these realms 
lie under certain disabilities, which, 
when they were imposed, and long af¬ 
terwards, were most just and neces¬ 
sary. This is not merely the opinion 
of Tories and high-churchmen ; it is 
an opinion which, during the present 
session of Parliament, has been ex¬ 
pressed by Lord Holland and other 
leading Whigs, and it has been coin¬ 
cided in by some of the better portion 
of the Catholics. Of course, it cuts up 
the doctrine of abstract right by the 
roots. In the judgment, not only of 
the Tories, but of the genuine Whigs 
—not only of the opponents of the 
Catholics, but of the greater part of 
their advocates—not only of Protest¬ 
ants, but of certain of the Catholics 
themselves—the disabilities ought not 
to be removed on the ground of ab¬ 
stract right. In the opinion of all 
these, the disabilities were originally 
most justly and wisely imposed. 

The Catholic Question therefore is 
simply this:—Have those public dan¬ 
gers which called for, and sanctioned, 
the disabilities, passed away without 
having been replaced by others equally 
formidable;—are the Catholics so far 
changed, that they can be safely ad¬ 
mitted into Parliament and the Mi¬ 


nistry ? This, and this alone, is the 
question. The British nation, the tw r o 
Houses of Parliament, and the Exe¬ 
cutive, constitute the only tribunal that 
can decide it. 

It must be clear to all men to whom 
the blessing of common sense is not 
denied, that this tribunal could not 
decide rationally and constitutionally 
upon removing the disabilities, with¬ 
out first receiving satisfactory evidence 
that the causes for them no longer ex¬ 
isted. It must be equally clear to all 
such men, that the Catholics could 
only have a right to hope for the re¬ 
moval of the disabilities through the 
tendering of such evidence. It must 
be alike clear to all such men, that in 
all matters of difference between the 
State and the Catholics, the latter, and 
not the former, should make the sa¬ 
crifice ; or, at any rate, sacrifice in the 
one, should be followed by equal sa¬ 
crifice in the other. Nothing can be 
more indisputable than that, if the 
Catholics cannot prove that they are 
reformed, cannot show their qualifica¬ 
tion, and will not conform their con¬ 
duct and religion to the laws and con¬ 
stitution, they ought still to be subject 
to the disabilities. 

Passing by justice and reason, and 
looking at fact alone,—the British na¬ 
tion, Parliament, and the Executive, 
deny, that the Catholics have any ab¬ 
stract right to the removal of the dis¬ 
abilities. They insist upon qualifica¬ 
tion. Were the question debated in 
the House of Commons on the ground 
of, abstract right only, the Catholics 
would have scarcely any advocates. If 
the Catholics, therefore, really wish 
for the removal of the disabilities, 
there is but one path that will lead 
them to success;—they must tender 
to the only tribunal that can relieve 
them the proper evidence; they must 
clear their character, and display their 
qualification. 

We assume this to be perfectly in¬ 
disputable, and we shall therefore use 
it as our test in reviewing the conduct 
of the Catholics in their late applica¬ 
tion to Parliament. 

The hostility of the Catholics to¬ 
wards the established religion and 
Protestantism generally, has been one 
of the chief reasons for continuing the 
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disabilities. Proofs, therefore, to show 
that they were no longer actuatedby 
such hostility, were essential for giving 
success to their application. Now, 
what proofs did they offer ? For some 
time previously to the assembling of 
Parliament, they were occupied in 
putting down, by the instrumentality 
of ferocious mobs, the Bible, Mission*- 
ary, and School Meetings, of the mem¬ 
bers of the Established Church, and 
the other Protestants. They petitioned 
Parliament for a revision of the pro¬ 
perty of the Irish church, the mean¬ 
ing of which, according to their open 
declarations, was, that this church 
should be robbed of a large part of its 
possessions. One of their priests de¬ 
clared at a meeting of the Catholic 
Association, that their priesthood did 
not admit the established clergy to 
have any religious character. A mem¬ 
ber of this Association expressed a 
wish at two of its meetings, that the 
Protestant Church might long be the 
established church of Ireland, and it 
was received with murmurs and dis¬ 
approbation. They linked themselves 
to Cobbett, who was striking with all 
his might at the foundations of British 
Protestantism, and they circulated 
among the ignorant people the most 
foul and diabolical slanders, touching 
the religion of the state and its mini¬ 
sters. Everything that could goad the 
people into a determination to pay no 
tithes—everything that could exaspe¬ 
rate the people against the Established 
Church—everything that could mani¬ 
fest a wish for the ruin of this church 
and of Protestantism, was said or done 
by their leaders, and solemnly sanc¬ 
tioned by the body at large. 

Even after the Catholic deputation 
arrived in London ; after its members 
bad assumed the mask of peace, and 
at the critical moment when their case 
was before Parliament, they could not 
refrain from displaying their animosi¬ 
ty towards Protestantism. Lawless en¬ 
tered a London Bible Meeting, and 
attempted to get up an uproar, but 
not having an Irish mob to aid him, 
he was put down. O’Connell straggled 
into a Whig School Meeting, and made 
such insinuations against the Protest¬ 
ants, that he was hissed out of it. 

Setting aside some empty profes¬ 
sions which were only calculated to 
impose upon children, this constituted 
the only evidence that the Catholics 
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had to offer, to prove that the hostility 
to the national church establishment, 
which had been mainly instrumental 
in placing them under the disabilities, 
no longer existed. 

From the greatness of the number 
of the Catholics, and their perfect or¬ 
ganization as a body, it was of the first 
importance for them to convince the 
tribunal which had to decide on their 
case, that their political principles 
were at least harmless—were in no re¬ 
spect inconsistent with, and hostile to, 
the constitution. Now, what evidence 
did they tender to produce this con¬ 
viction ? Their question, so far as re¬ 
gards parties, is not a party one ; men 
of all parties support it, and men of 
all parties oppose it. Some of the 
most eloquent and influential of the 
Ministers, and the flower of the Oppo¬ 
sition, stood before them ready to be¬ 
come their advisers and advocates. 
Now, no one would have quarrelled 
with them for keeping at a distance 
from the Tories—for passing by Mr 
Canning and Mr Plunkett for their 
Toryism ; but it was natural for every 
one to expect that they would not go 
beyond the genuine and constitutional 
Whigs • it was natural for every one 
to expect that they would from poli¬ 
cy, if not from principle, scrupulously 
avoid all connexion with faction, and 
more especially with those who advo¬ 
cated schemes involving the ruin of the 
constitution. We have already men¬ 
tioned Cobbett; we need not give his 
history ; we need not repeat what he 
has at various times published touch¬ 
ing the King, the lloyal Family, the 
Aristocracy, the Church, the Clergy, 
the Protestant religion, the Constitu¬ 
tion, and all our public possessions; 
we need not say wliat character is as¬ 
signed to this man by every one of our 
sects and parties. Well, with this 
Cobbett the Catholic Deputation con¬ 
nected itself immediately on its arri¬ 
val in London. It was ostentatiously 
announced in the newspapers, that the 
Deputation had been to visit Mr Cob¬ 
bett—it was ostentatiously announced 
in the newspapers, that Mr O’Connell 
had been to Mr Cobbett, to obtain his 
advice for the guidance of the Catho¬ 
lics, and that, in obedience to this ad¬ 
vice, they had put their cause into the 
hands of Sir F. Burdett. 

Our readers are no strangers to the 
history of the Radical Baronet; we, 
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therefore, need not detail his past va¬ 
garies, repeat his political creed, and 
dilate on his universal suffrage and an¬ 
nual parliaments, or his other schemes 
of public ruin. We need not say that 
he is destitute of the confidence of 
Parliament and the country; and that 
he can scarcely espouse any cause 
whatever, without rendering it odious 
in the eyes of both. If there were 
two men in the British empire whom 
the Catholics, on the score of interest 
alone, ought to have shunned above 
all others, these men were William 
Cobbett and Sir Francis Burdett. 

To identify themselves with these 
two individuals to the utmost point, 
seemed to be the great object of the 
Catholics. O’Connell, their acknow¬ 
ledged leader, acquainted the House 
of Lords that he was the advocate of 
universal suffrage and annual parlia¬ 
ments. He wandered about from one 
public meeting to another, to utter 
silly slang in favour of liberty, which 
was as repugnant to Whiggism as to 
Toryism; and which had been uttered 
by the Liberals before him, until the 
very groundlings disdained to listen 
to it. Pie could only cry up revolu¬ 
tionists and republicanism; he could 
only worship a species of liberty the 
very reverse in shape and principles to 
that of Britain. 

To that tribunal, therefore, which 
alone could relieve the Catholics—to 
that tribunal which, however the 
question of right might stand, they 
well knew would only decide in their 
favour from receiving satisfactory evi¬ 
dence that their religious and political 
feelings were unexceptionable, they 
brought only evidence to prove that 
they were a religious and political fac¬ 
tion of the most dangerous character. 
That tribunal, upon listening to them, 
was told that they wished the Irish 
Church to be robbed, and the consti¬ 
tution to be altered^: that they detest¬ 
ed Bible and Missionary Meetings, 
and the Protestant religion ; and that 
they were enamoured with the schemes 
of Radicalism: that, as a religious body, 
they meant to support those who were 
labouring to root up, by piecemeal, the 
established church; and that, as a po¬ 
litical body, they meant to support 
those who were attempting to pull to 
pieces the constitution. 

The leaders of the Catholics were 
noblemen, and men of liberal educa¬ 
tion—they were men of age and ex- 
Vol. XVIII. 


perience—they were men perfectly ex¬ 
empted from the control of their hum¬ 
ble and ignorant brethren; yet no 
body of men in the universe ever made 
a display of ignorance, folly, and im¬ 
becility, equal to this: It is amazing 
—it is incomprehensible. If they had 
wished to unite the British nation 
against them, and to convince Parlia¬ 
ment and the Executive that it would 
be ruinous to relieve them from the 
disabilities, they would have done 
what they did, to have taken the 
wisest method. If this ought not to 
be charged upon insincerity, or weak¬ 
ness of intellect, but upon the deba¬ 
sing influence of Catholicism, we re¬ 
gret, from our souls, that any of our 
fellow-subjects should be subject to 
the influence of such a religion. 

In other times. Parliament would 
scarcely have listened to the claims of 
the Catholics after witnessing such an 
exhibition. The sight of the old spi¬ 
rit of Popery, holding its faggot in one 
hand, and waving the blood-stained 
banner of Reform in the other, would 
have been quite sufficient to deter any 
member from risking his reputation 
with the country by becoming its 
champion. But the nation happened 
to be in the midst of an outrageous fit 
of “ liberality,” the mania had exces¬ 
sive power in the House of Commons, 
and it was declared to be in the high¬ 
est degree “ illiheraV , to keep the Ca¬ 
tholics under disabilities. The Ca¬ 
tholic question was, therefore, brought 
before this House in due form; its 
passage through it was characterized 
by various most remarkable circum¬ 
stances. 

Almost the first duty that Parlia¬ 
ment had to discharge after its as¬ 
sembling, was to put down the Catho¬ 
lic Association: an association which 
practically comprehended the Catho¬ 
lics of the three kingdoms. It was 
put down on the avowed ground, that 
it was following the most unconstitu¬ 
tional and dangerous conduct, and 
putting the public peace in jeopardy. 
This Association had vilified in every 
way the religion of Britain, the Bri¬ 
tish people, and the British govern¬ 
ment ; it had displayed political prin¬ 
ciples perfectly at variance with the 
principles of the British constitution, 
and it had exhibited almost every¬ 
thing that is supposed to disqualify 
men for being British legislators and 
ministers. Yet no sooner had th$ 
B 
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House of Commons crushed it, than 
it determined that those who had com¬ 
posed it—the O’Connells and Shiells 
—were most fit and proper persons to 
be the legislators and ministers of Bri¬ 
tain. This was unquestionably quite 
free from bigotry; perhaps it was not 
quite so free from foolishness. 

In the session of 1823, sixty-two 
members of the House oi Commons 
supported a resolution, which, in sub¬ 
stance, declared that the Irish Church 
establishment was too large, and ought 
to be reduced. It was pretty w T ell 
known, that these members had ma¬ 
nifested anything but friendship to¬ 
wards the Church of England and its 
clergy. Mr Canning adverted to this 
in the debate on the Bill for putting 
down the Association, and declared, 
that Catholic emancipation, and the 
measure for spoiling the Irish Church, 
could not pass simultaneously. Un¬ 
luckily Mr Hume, the famous arith¬ 
metic-master, had already given no¬ 
tice that he meant to place a similar 
resolution before the House for its 
adoption. Well—Mr Hume, sweet, 
pliant man ! was prevailed on to with¬ 
draw his notice; and the nation, 
sweet, credulous creature! was to ima¬ 
gine that the sixty-two had changed 
their opinion. No disavowal was 
made, and the nation was not to be 
so illiberal as to look for one. The 
nation was to believe, that when the 
Catholics got into Parliament, the 
sixty-two would not assist them to 
lay the established church in ruins. 
Things being thus prepared, the Ca¬ 
tholic question was ushered into the 
House of Commons. 

Sir Francis Burdett opened the bu¬ 
siness with a speech that astounded 
every one. It was all—every syllable 
—every letter—sugar and butter. He 
had, in the preceding sessions, lavish¬ 
ed everything upon the Orangemen 
that could be called abuse; now lie 
declared these Orangemen to be the 
most noble and the best of beings. 
Those who, before, had always re¬ 
ceived from him the most bitter dia¬ 
tribes, were now honoured with an 
overflowing share of his panegyric. 
The established clergy were fine men 
—the Ministers were excellent men— 
even the opponents of the Catholics 
were very decent, honest people. The 
Catholic priests were the first of hu¬ 
man beings; and the Catholics, gene¬ 
rally, were the most finished speci¬ 


mens of purity, intelligence, wisdom, 
patriotism, and loyalty. Poor Sir 
Francis!—We never dreamed that he 
was capable of plunging himself into 
such degradation. We have laughed 
at his follies, we have pitied his fail¬ 
ings, we have detested his schemes, 
we have execrated his conduct, and 
still we never, before this, ceased to 
respect him. We never mistook him 
for a statesman, but we always thought 
that he possessed a share of that man¬ 
ly, frank, blunt, honest, downright, 
old English spirit, which disdains trick¬ 
ery and cunning, and which we shall 
ever honour wherever we may find it. 
He blundered amazingly in his new 
tactics; he overdid the thing in the 
most shocking manner. His speech 
did but little service to his cause, and 
it lost him Westminster. 

The advocates of the Catholics, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, were, no doubt, pla¬ 
ced in a very distressing situation. 
Instead of being able to expatiate on 
Catholic desert, they had only Catho¬ 
lic delinquency to extenuate; instead 
of being able to claim the removal of 
the disabilities on the ground of qua¬ 
lification, they were actually compel¬ 
led to claim it on the ground of dis¬ 
qualification !—Our clients have cer¬ 
tainly acted in a most improper man¬ 
ner—they have manifested very bad 
religious and political feelings—they 
have uttered language and done deeds 
which we cannot possibly defend— 
but this constitutes their merit. This 
ought to be irresistible with you in 
their favour. If you decide against 
them they will become rebels, there¬ 
fore you ought to make them your 
legislators and ministers !—A large 
part of their reasoning amounted to 
this, and no more. It certainly dis¬ 
played great liberality * and this was 
no slight matter. It was new, and 
new sophistry is often more effectual 
than old arguments, however unan¬ 
swerable. 

It was speedily discovered that the 
securities, as they were called, append¬ 
ed to the Catholic Bill, were univer¬ 
sally laughed at, and that without 
something else in the shape of secu¬ 
rity, the bill would never pass the 
House of Commons. Two wings, as 
they have been called, were therefore 
added, to enable the clumsy paper- 
kite to soar to the Lords. 

We have spoken as warmly as any 
one against the present system of manu- 
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factoring votes in Ireland. We con¬ 
ceive that its tendency is to destroy mo¬ 
rals, and to place country society in an 
unnatural and ruinous condition. But 
then we would have no milk and water 
measures ; we would either reform the 
system properly, or we would let it 
remain until it could be reformed pro¬ 
perly. A more important and compli¬ 
cated measure than its alteration could 
not well be imagined. Nothi ng can be 
more evident, than that such a mea¬ 
sure to remove, and not to aggravate 
evil, ought to stand upon its own me¬ 
rits, and to proceed upon the most cor¬ 
rect and ample information. Well, 
without inquiry—without any but the 
most imperfect information—a bill was 
introduced into Parliament to change 
this system. It was distinctly avowed, 
that the grand object of this bill was, 
not to remove the evils of the system, 
but to secure the passing of the relief 
bill; and that, if the latter bill should 
not pass, the former should be with¬ 
drawn. Of course, a measure of such 
immense public importance stood in 
the House of Commons on precisely 
this ground,—no one could vote for it 
on its own merits—no one could vote 
for it without feeling that he was vo¬ 
ting for the relief bill—one of the 
greatest evils of Ireland was to be 
touched, only on condition that the Ca¬ 
tholics should be admitted to power ! 
This, at least, is a new method of ma¬ 
naging public affairs, and we are by no 
means sure that it is either a consti¬ 
tutional or a wise one. 

We need not say that Mr Lyttleton’s 
bill was miserably defective, and that 
it was calculated to increase, rather 
than to diminish the miseries of Ire¬ 
land. In the monstrous state of things 
which that unhappy country presents, 
property is without its natural and pro¬ 
per influence. The landlords must drag 
their Catholic tenants by chains, they 
cannot lead them by counsel. A priest¬ 
hood which is worse qualified to hold 
political influence than any body of re¬ 
ligious teachers in Europe, is irresist¬ 
ible in the field of politics against the 
landlord, if the latter cannot command 
his tenants. The bill was calculated 
to diminish the influence of the land¬ 
lords, and, of course, to add to that of 
the priesthood; while it would have 
made scarcely any alteration in the cir¬ 
cumstances and character of the voter. 
Had it carried the qualification to a pro¬ 


per height, it might have raised the lat¬ 
ter to competence and a fair share of 
independence of opinion ; he would, 
if a Catholic, always have voted for a 
Catholic, in spite of his landlord, but 
then he would have been able to dis¬ 
tinguish between the demagogue and 
the honest man. 

This bill was represented to be a se¬ 
curity to the interests of the Protest¬ 
ants, and yet certain of the Catholics 
confessed their belief that it would 
operate in favour of Catholic party 
interests. We believe the same. So 
much for this security. 

The other security was, a bill for 
taking the Catholic Priesthood into the 
pay of the State. It was stated, that 
this would make the priests negligent, 
destroy their influence over their flocks, 
and place them under the control of 
the government. Now, mark the pro¬ 
visions of this bill. The priests were 
to have incomes assigned them, which, 
taking all things in to calculation, would 
have been greater than the incomes of 
a vast number of the English clergy, 
and yet they were to make no distinct 
abandonment of their present incomes; 
they were still to obtain their present 
fees, if they could. The loss of a fol¬ 
lower would still have been a loss of 
income to the priest, as well as a loss 
of party power to the priesthood.— 
A large portion of the aggregate in¬ 
come of the priest would therefore still 
have depended on his vigilance and in¬ 
dustry. It is, we think, a very erro¬ 
neous mode of calculating, to assume 
that dependance on his followers for 
bread is the only motive that can sti¬ 
mulate a religious teacher to exertion. 
Are the Catholic clergy of France and 
Spain at this moment indolent, and 
without influence? The competition 
for followers and supremacy to which 
the Irish Catholic priest must be con¬ 
stantly exposed, would have been quite 
sufficient to preserve from change his 
conduct and influence. 

Again, the priest was not called on 
to surrender one iota of his authority. 
He was to retain his power of excom¬ 
municating—of imposing penance— 
of withholding absolution—of inflict¬ 
ing bodily punishment on the people 
for reading Protestant books, and en¬ 
tering Protestant places of worship.— 
He was to retain the whole of that tre¬ 
mendous penal code which gives him 
every conceivable advantage over the 
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regular clergy, and which would enable 
him to keep the people in abject sla¬ 
very almost without effort. 

How this bill would have enabled 
the government to control the priest¬ 
hood, we cannot discover. What is it 
that gives the government influence 
with the regular clergy ? It is their 
head ; it appoints not only to the high¬ 
er dignities, but to many of the infe¬ 
rior benefices. But it was to have no 
share, not the slightest, in the appoint¬ 
ment of the Catholic priesthood;—it 
was to have no power whatever to re¬ 
move any of its members for miscon¬ 
duct, or to withhold their stipend. 
It was merely to have the power to pay 
certain salaries to certain individuals 
whom the Pope and his bishops might 
name, and nothing more. The priests 
were to be as perfectly independent of 
it, in point of conduct, as they are at 
present, when it pays them nothing. 

We need not say that the principle 
of this bill was, in the highest degree, 
unconstitutional and detestable. A 
quarter of a million of the public mo¬ 
ney was to be annually paid to indi¬ 
viduals chosen, directly or indirectly, 
by a foreigner, and these individuals 
were to be accountable to no authority 
in the nation for their official conduct. 

For this large sum, nothing was ask¬ 
ed as an equivalent. All sides are de¬ 
claiming against the pernicious nature 
of Catholicism. Much of its discipline, 
putting Protestantism out of sight, is 
directly at variance with the spirit of 
the laws and constitution—with liberty 
and the weal of the state—yet not a 
single attempt was made to obtain a 
modification of it in return for this 
lavish grant of the public money. No 
effort was even made to obtain for the 
poor Catholic laymen liberty to enter 
the national churches and to read the 
Scriptures. So far from this, it was 
actually declared, that the Catholic 
priests would only accept the money 
as a matter of condescension and con¬ 
cession—that, in accepting it, they 
would do prodigious violence to their 
feelings !! So much for the second and 
last security. 

The common and natural way of set¬ 
tling differences was never once thought 
of. Not a single endeavour was made 
to obviate the objections of the great 
body of those who were hostile to the 
relief bill. The discipline of the Ca¬ 
tholic church varies in almost every 
Catholic country, and this shows that 


it is a thing capable of change. It is 
to this discipline principally, rather 
than to doctrines, that the nation 
objects. Tlie Catholics declare that 
they ought to have a peculiar system 
of discipline in this country, because 
the government is a Protestant one; 
and surely this proves/that the na¬ 
tion, in its turn, has a right to insist 
on so much peculiarity in discipline 
as will leave nothing in Catholicism 
at variance with its laws and con¬ 
stitution. If something be conceded 
to the Catholics in the appointment 
of their clergy, certainly, on every 
principle of reason and justice, some¬ 
thing ought to be exacted in return, 
in the way of securing knowledge and 
freedom to their laity in the dis¬ 
charge of their political duties. The 
boundless, unconstitutional, and dan¬ 
gerous political, as well as religious 
influence which the priesthood exer¬ 
cises over the vast body of the laity 
by means of its penal laws, is familiar 
to every one. No other body in the 
state is suffered to have such party 
laws as the Catholics possess. They 
would, with their present party laws, 
were the disabilities removed, enjoy 
exclusive privileges and liberties , as a 
political, as well as a religious party, 
of the most formidable and dangerous 
character. We know that this has 
been denied in Parliament; we know, 
too, that it has not been disproved, 
and we know, in addition, that it is 
incapable of disproof. We know that 
it is as much a matter of state neces¬ 
sity to prevent the Homan Catholic 
Church, as to prevent the Church of 
England, from having pernicious laws 
and direct authority. All this, how¬ 
ever, was nothing. The detestable pe¬ 
nal code of the Catholic church was 
not even to be spoken against. Lord 
Liverpool happened to censure certain 
parts of it, and he was covered with 
obloquy. The State was to concede 
everything, and the Catholics nothing; 
all that the latter asked was to be grant¬ 
ed without examination ! 

The House of Commons never ex¬ 
hibited a more extraordinary spectacle 
than it did during the progress of these 
three bills. One member wished to 
vote for one of them, and yet he was 
compelled to vote against it, from the 
fear of supporting the others. Another 
member was placed in the same situa¬ 
tion with regard to another of them. 
The wings of the misshapen and non- 
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descript fowl could not be touched or 
looked at, from the fear of injuring 
the wind-pipe;—some, who protested 
against them, were yet compelled to 
support them, to keep alive the body. 
The two subsidiary bills were just 
carried sufficiently far to pick up the 
doubting votes on “ the right and the 
left,” and to secure the passing of the 
main one, and then they seemed to be 
forgotten. The latter was passed and 
sent to the Peers without them, to be 
decided on without them, when the 
Peers could neither have any constitu¬ 
tional knowledge that they existed, 
nor any certainty that they would reach 
the Upper House. Those who, in ef¬ 
fect, held in their hands the majority 
of the House of Commons, saw the 
Lords called upon to decide on the re¬ 
lief bill without the securities which 
induced them to pass it. The bill 
which the Lords had to decide upon 
was, in strict truth, a perfectly differ¬ 
ent one from ,that which had passed 
the Commons, and yet they were com¬ 
pelled to regard it as the same. 

The business was very far from being 
free from trickery and deception. The 
security chiefly relied on was that for 
taking the Catholic priesthood into the 
pay of the nation. It was that which 
gained the wavering votes and secured 
the majority. Now, why was not this 
security introduced into the main bill, 
instead of forming a separate one ?— 
Whatever might be the case with Mr 
Lyttleton's measure, it seems unac¬ 
countable that the payment of the 
priests was not made one of the provi¬ 
sions of the Catholic relief bill, when 
it was to procure votes for the latter, 
and not to deprive it of them. There 
was a reason. It was, we believe, 
known to the chief framers and sup¬ 
porters of the bill for paying the priests, 
that it could not pass into a law, even 
if the other bills should do so. Some 
of them must have known this; yet 
these individuals assured the members 
who voted for the relief bill solely on 
condition that it should be accompa¬ 
nied by the one for paying the priests, 
that if the one bill became law, the 
other would likewise. Now, had one 
bill comprehended the provisions of 
both, it could not have become opera¬ 
tive as a law, contrary to the sense of 
the majority of the House of Com¬ 
mons ; but, as matters were, the dis¬ 
abilities might have been removed, 
both against the sense, and, even in 


reality, against the vote, of this ma¬ 
jority ! 

This took place not touching a pet¬ 
ty question, an enclosure act, or a new 
company bill, but touching a measure 
of the most gigantic importance—a 
measure vitally affecting the interests 
of the empire. It is, in sooth, new in 
English legislation—it is, in sooth, a 
new method of managing the interests 
of England. If anything could make 
us detest the legislation of lawyers, it 
certainly would be proceedings like 
these. We care not who were the au¬ 
thors of them—we care not whether 
they were Irishmen or Scotchmen— 
we will tell them, that such things 
will not do in England. We area plain, 
blunt, straight-forward people; and 
what we scorn above all other things 
is—imposition. 

We will now say a word or two on 
certain parts of the debates in the 
House of Commons, which seem to 
call for some notice. 

On one occasion, Mr Brougham very 
truly declared it to be highly un con- 
stitutional to use the King's name in 
Parliament for the purpose of influen¬ 
cing the votes of the members. At the 
same moment, and in the same speech, 
Mr Brougham used the King s name 
evidently for this purpose. On several 
occasions, this learned individual de¬ 
clared, that the King must be, and 
was, friendly to the removal of the 
Catholic disabilities. Ourreaders know 
that this was as unwarrantable as it 
was unconstitutional. We will say no 
more; we will not drag his Majes¬ 
ty's name into the question: but we 
will advise Mr Brougham and his 
friends to wait until the King shall 
declare himself, before they hoist over 
themselves the royal standard. We 
have perhaps at present quite as much 
right to do it as they have. 

It is a fact, although posterity will 
never believe it, that some members 
voted for the removal of the disabili¬ 
ties on the ground of its being con¬ 
trary to “ liberality” to retain them. 
Such portentous consequences will fa¬ 
shion sometimes produce among weak 
heads and pliant principles. Libera¬ 
lity, however, has, upon the whole, 
fared very scurvily in the business. It 
has received such a thump on the head 
from the agitation of the Catholic 
question, as has stretched it in its last 
agonies. 

We need say but little on the ex- 
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traor dinary change of opinion in Mr 
Brownlow and some others, for it 
would be no easy matter to add to the 
humiliation into which they have 
plunged themselves. Every greatstate- 
question is composed of a multitude of 
parts, which change, in their character 
and effects, every hour ,* and, of course, 
nothing could be more preposterous 
than for us to argue, that, because a 
man opposes a matter at one time, he 
is, for that reason alone, always to op¬ 
pose it. A few years may reverse a 
question in everything but name, and, 
in such case, a man must reverse his 
opinion respecting it, to be truly con¬ 
sistent. We believe a man to be a 
drunkard, because we witness his 
drunkenness, but then we are not from 
this to believe him a drunkard, if he 
reform and show proofs of his sobriety. 
The change, however, in the question, 
must precede and govern the change 
in opinion ; and it must be distinct 
and satisfactory in the eyes of impar¬ 
tial men. The Catholic question has, 
no doubt, undergone some change in 
late years ; but what is this change? 
The British and Irish Catholics have 
displayed far worse opinions, spirit, 
and conduct. The Catholicism of Eu¬ 
rope has become much more powerful 
and active—it has renewed its offen¬ 
sive operations against Protestantism, 
and it has become a potent political 
instrument in the hands of foreign go¬ 
vernments. Now, the corresponding 
change in opinion ought evidently to 
be, a more determined opposition to 
the removal of the disabilities. Mr 
Brownlow, however, and those who 
followed his example, could only find 
in this change a reason for becoming 
strenuous friends of the Catholics. The 
winter's blast destroyed the summer's 
warmth, therefore they put out their 
fires and threw off their garments. 

On what did these individuals ground 
their change of opinion ? On the evi¬ 
dence of Bishop Doyle and Lawyer 
O'Connell. We know not by what un¬ 
accountable chance it happened that 
these two persons were examined. It 
is amazing, that after what they had 
done, spoken, and written, any one 
should have thought that their evi¬ 
dence would have the weight of a fea¬ 
ther with the nation; and it is still 
more amazing that, after comparing 
this evidence with their opinions given 
on other occasions, any one should have 
dared to venture his reputation upon it. 


The reasons which Mr Brownlow and 
liis friends assigned for their change, 
did not satisfy the public. The Bri¬ 
tish nation is in the practice of sub¬ 
jecting to a very severe scrutiny the 
reasons which public men assign for 
going from one opinion to another. It 
feels this to be a matter of absolute 
necessity : it knows that such men are 
surrounded by powerful temptations 
to change, from unworthy motives, 
and that their changes have often very 
great influence over i ts interests. There 
is, moreover, something in the nature 
of the Englishman which holds change 
of side in abhorrence. If a public man 
cannot assign satisfactory reasons for 
his change of opinion, he loses public 
confidence then and for ever. This is 
most proper and necessary. 

It would be very idle in us to give 
any summary of the reasoning of the 
two parties. The real merits of the 
question were carefully avoided by the 
Catholic advocates. The most distin¬ 
guished of these rested principally 
upon abstract right, and the bad spi¬ 
rit and conduct of the Catholics. Mr 
Peel fought the battle with very great 
ability, llis speech on the second 
reading of the Belief Bill cut a far bet¬ 
ter figure in the newspapers than that 
of Mr Canning, delivered on the same 
occasion. He was very powerfully sup¬ 
ported by Mr Goulburn. 

The bill passed the House of Com¬ 
mons, arid'the Catholics declare, that 
this proves that the British people are 
with them. Unluckily for them, it 
admits of arithmetical refutation. Mr 
Spring Bice, their champion, has as¬ 
serted, that two-thirds of the Irish 
members voted in favour of the bill. 
Now, no one—not even a Catholic— 
will say that the Irish members are 
the representatives of the British peo¬ 
ple. Assuming Mr Bice's assertion to 
be correct, and placing these members 
wholly out of sight, we find the majo¬ 
rity of the British members voted 
against the bill in all the divisions. 
We find that if the question had been 
left solely to the British members, the 
bill would never have entered the 
House of Commons. This, we think, 
is sufficiently decisive; it ought even 
to convince a Catholic. 

We will look a little more closely at 
this boasted majority in favour of the 
Catholics. Many of the Irish mem¬ 
bers are elected by the Catholics, or 
by those who arc, from personal rea- 
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sons, as anxious for the removal of the 
disabilities as the Catholics themselves. 
These members hold their seats on the 
sole condition of voting for this remo¬ 
val, and, therefore, on such a question 
they can only be regarded as so many 
Catholics. If we subtract them, we 
find the majority to be in favour of the 
disabilities. The opinion of such peo¬ 
ple, and of those who supported the 
bill on the ground of abstract right, 
is perfectly worthless on a question 
which ought to be decided solely upon 
its pierits. 

It certainly required prodigious har¬ 
dihood to assert, in the face of the pe¬ 
titions which were spontaneously pour¬ 
ed into Parliament, that the British 
people were on the side of the Catho¬ 
lics. The British people—not merely 
the lower orders—but the vast mass of 
the middle and upper classes, were ne¬ 
ver more decidedly hostile to the re¬ 
moval of the disabilities, than they are 
at present; and they never gave more 
unanswerable evidence that they were 
actuated by such hostility, than they 
have done during the present session 
of Parliament. The Catholics have 
lost ground fearfully among the Dis¬ 
senters. The Methodists, many of the 
Baptists, and some of the Presbyte¬ 
rians and Independents, petitioned 
against them ; and in spite of the as¬ 
sertions of Mr W. Smith and Mr 
Brougham, we happen to know that 
the feeling in favour of the disabilities 
is very widely entertained among the 
Presbyterians and Independents. For 
much of this the Catholics have, no 
doubt, to thank their connexion with, 
and the writings of, Cobbett. 

As to the “ apathy” on which so 
much has been said, we believe it 
never existed ; as far as our personal 
observation went, it did not exist in 
London; and from all the information 
we have been able to procure, it did 
not exist in the country. The fact is, 
every one was prepared to expect, from 
former experience, and the din which 
was kept up in the House of Commons 
in favour of “ liberality” and “ liberal 
principles,” that the bill would pass 
this House; but no one believed that 
it would travel any farther. All felt 
perfectly confident that it would be 
rejected by the Peers, and that there 
was not the least necessity for peti¬ 
tioning. In addition to this, the lead¬ 
ing Tories of the country were exceed¬ 
ingly reluctant to disturb the existing 
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harmony, without absolute necessity. 
But when it was industriously trum- 
petted forth that Lord Liverpool had 
changed his opinion, that the bill 
would pass the Lords, and that the 
Crown was even in its favour, the na¬ 
tion took the field in a moment. As 
soon as it was thought that petitions 
were necessary. Parliament was almost 
overwhelmed with them. Lord Eldon 
in the one house, and Mr Peel in the 
other, distinctly declared that they had 
not taken any steps to procure a single 
petition—the Bishops declared that 
they had used no influence to procure 
petitions—the leading opponents of the 
Catholics were in many places deter¬ 
red from calling public meetings, by 
threats of opposition from the Whigs 
—scarcely any public meetings were 
held to influence the public mind by 
inflammatory speeches—and by far the 
greater portion of the press was in fa¬ 
vour of the Catholics. The petitions 
emanated from, and spoke the consci¬ 
entious opinion of, the nation at large, 
to a degree almost unexampled. 

Our readers have not to be told, that 
the Upper House did not adopt the opi¬ 
nion of the lower one, touching the Ca¬ 
tholic relief hill. To this bill the Duke 
of York, with a boldness and honesty 
worthy of his high station and charac¬ 
ter, gave the first mortal blow. We need 
not defend him from the flood of slan¬ 
der which his excellent speech has 
drawn upon him ; we need not com¬ 
ment on the base and dastardly strokes 
which have been aimed at him from 
other quarters than Catholic meetings 
and newspaper offices. The country Is 
acquainted with his character, and it 
is equally well acquainted with the 
character of his calumniator. His 
Royal Highness has long been one of 
the most popular men in the nation. 
He has been popular not with one class 
or party, but with all. He has been 
popular, not from courting popularity, 
but from disregarding it—not from 
shifting, trimming, .and conceding, 
from veering about from creed to creed, 
and system to system, as fashion might 
dictate,—but from his consistency, his 
stern integrity, his firm attachment to 
the maxims of his illustrious father— 
his open and determined adherence to 
the institutions and old principles of 
the empire. He has been popular, not 
from being a liberal man, but from 
being an honest man. The nation has 
found in him the heart and conduct of 
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a sterling Englishman of the old school, 
and it has revered him accordingly.— 
He is now more popular than ever. 

Great expectations rested upon the 
Bishop of Chester, and they were re¬ 
alized. His eloquent and powerful 
speech has gained him his due place 
in the estimation of his country. For¬ 
tunate it is for the Church of England 
that she has gained a prelate like him 
in these her days of danger. Those 
who, like us, look beyond public cha¬ 
racter, will find some satisfaction in 
being told that lie bears the highest 
character as a man and as a minister, in 
the parish in London which has been 
under his care. The sound and ex¬ 
cellent speech of Lord Longford de¬ 
serves notice. The venerable Lord 
Chancellor closed the debate in a man¬ 
ner worthy of his commanding talents 
and virtues; upon him the confidence 
of the nation mainly rested, and he 
proved that he deserved it. 

We mention the Earl of Liverpool 
last, not to give him the lowest place 
in our panegyric. He was, on this oc¬ 
casion, again himself. His speech was 
exactly what might have been expect¬ 
ed from a man of his powerful under¬ 
standing and great experience and re¬ 
putation—from the Prime Minister of 
England—from the Head of that Mi¬ 
nistry which had conducted the country 
through unexampled difficulties and 
dangers, to unexampled glory and pros¬ 
perity. He did not tamper with the 
innocuous extremities of the question, 
but he grasped it by the vitals; he did 
not whimper and whine, and sing eu¬ 
logies over the creature he meant to 
destroy, but he treated it with the firm 
hostility of a manly enemy. He laid 
his hand at once upon the foul ulcers 
of the Catholic church, and pinched 
them until she shrieked out in agony. 
No speech has been abused like that 
of Lord Liverpool, and this proves de¬ 
cisively that no speech has told so tre¬ 
mendously against the demerits of Ca¬ 
tholicism as that of Lord Liverpool. 
This speech has been shuddered at, 
and snarled at, and wept overthe 
Catholics have railed against it, the 
newspapers have lavished on it their 
choicest Billingsgate, the House of 
Commons have sat upon it, Mr Can¬ 
ning himself has tried his hand at its 
refutation,—and yet it remains unin¬ 
jured, unanswered, and unanswerable. 
It will yield prodigious benefit to the 
country ; it will fix the eyes of the na¬ 


tion where they ought to be fixed, 
upon the real merits of the Catholic 
Question—upon the effects of the pre¬ 
sent system of the Catholic church 
upon society. 

This speech has been called an in¬ 
temperate one ; it is a sufficient refu¬ 
tation of this, that no one has ven¬ 
tured to cite any portions of it to prove 
its intemperance. Lord Liverpool kept 
aloof from personalities and matters 
purely theological; he was called upon 
to say whether there was anything in 
the system and conduct of the Catholic 
church to justify the exclusion of its 
members from Parliament and the Mi¬ 
nistry, and he pointed out that in both, 
in a temperate but firm manner, which, 
in his judgment, justified such exclu¬ 
sion. It has been said, that he pla¬ 
ced before the Catholics the alternative 
of conversion or perpetual subjection 
to the disabilities. He did no such 
thing; he only, in effect, called for 
such an alteration in the laws and con¬ 
duct of the Catholic church, as would 
harmonize it with the constitution and 
laws of the empire. The calumnies 
which have been cast upon this most 
virtuous man, and most upright and 
able Minister, have only done him ser¬ 
vice. He now occupies that place in 
the affections of his country which 
might even content the most unscru¬ 
pulous worshipper of popularity. 

His Majesty was placed by this ques¬ 
tion, and the conduct of the Catholics 
and their advocates, in the most deli¬ 
cate, difficult, and trying situation ima¬ 
ginable ; his conduct displayed con¬ 
summate temper and prudence, and it 
is duly appreciated by the nation. 

Whether the Peers did wisely, or 
unwisely, in rejecting the bill, is a 
question which we are not called upon 
to discuss. Our opinion touching this 
matter is known to our readers. But 
there is a question on which we must 
say something, and this is—Can any¬ 
thing whatsoever be found to justify 
the present words and conduct of the 
Catholics, and their parliamentary and 
other advocates ? 

We have already said, that however 
the question of right and expediency 
may be—however just or unjust the 
disabilities may be—there is but one 
tribunal that can, and that ought to, 
remove these disabilities. Before this 
tribunal the Catholics have appeared 
—their case has been fully investigated 
—they have had a fair trial—all the 
3 
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advantages have been in their favour 
—they cannot say that any just means 
were denied them, or that any impro¬ 
per ones were employed against them. 
Yet the decision has been for the con¬ 
tinuance of the disabilities. 

If this decision had resulted from 
form and technicality, rather than evi¬ 
dence and deliberate judgment—if it 
had been that of the Peers against the 
sense of the country, or of the Crown 
against the vote of Parliament—if it 
had been in any way doubtful—the 
Catholics might then have quarrelled 
with it, although it would then have 
been perfectly legal and constitutional. 
But what are the facts ? With regard 
to the nation, it is abundantly proved 
that the vast majority of all classes 
were against the Catholics; with re¬ 
gard to the House of Commons, the 
actual majority was very small; and 
the real majority, putting out of sight 
those who voted on grounds foreign 
to the merits of the question, was 
against them. With regard to the Peers, 
the majority against them was large, 
and perfectly free from suspicion of 
being obtained by undue means.— 
With regard to the Ministry, one-half 
of it was against them. And with re¬ 
gard to the Crown, it is just as likely 
that its sentiments were against, as for, 
them. 

Again, to decide upon this question, 
our great political parties were dissol¬ 
ved for the moment. The influence of 
the Ministry was destroyed in effect, in 
and out of Parliament, for each half- 
neutralized that of the other. The in¬ 
fluence of the Crown, in so far as it was 
used, was used by the Catholics and 
their friends in their favour. 

Now, granting it to be probable that 
this decision may have been an erro¬ 
neous one, who is to decide it to have 
been so, and to reverse it ? Where is 
the court of appeal ? In so far as the 
opinion of the nation goes, this opi¬ 
nion is decidedly in favour of the de¬ 
cision ; and there is no legal and con¬ 
stitutional authority in the realm that 
can take cognizance of the question, 
save the one by which the decision 
has been made. No matter how the 
Catholics may be aggrieved, there is 
nothing in the nation that can at pre¬ 
sent afford them a lawful remedy.— 
There is no power here, or in any 
other part of the earth, that can com¬ 
pel the British people to change their 
opinions—that can compel Lord Li- 
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verpool and his friends to support their 
claims—that can compel the majority 
of the Peers to vote in their favour. 
They must be quite as well aware of 
this as ourselves. 

What conduct, then, ought the Ca¬ 
tholics to pursue to do the best for their 
own interests ? They should submit 
to the decision of Parliament and the 
country in a manner becoming good 
subjects. They should reform the ob¬ 
noxious parts of their conduct. They 
should abolish the objectionable laws 
of their church, and submit to be pla¬ 
ced on a level with the Protestants as 
a body. Instead of this, they are to 
reform and change nothing—they are 
to array themselves as far as possible 
against the laws—they are heaping 
the most foul and unwarrantable abuse 
upon all who have felt it to be their 
duty to oppose them. The reason is, 
because that is not done which is a 
downright, palpable impossibility. 

Do these people then seriously think 
that we are a nation to be driven from 
our opinions by their guilt and mad¬ 
ness ? Do they expect to compel our 
Peers to vote for them by sedition and 
slander ? Do they believe, that calum¬ 
niating such men as Lord Eldon, the 
Earl of Liverpool, and the Bishop of 
Chester, will gain our friendship ? Do 
they imagine, that the change of feel¬ 
ing which can alone remove the dis¬ 
abilities, is to be wrought among us 
by threat and insult—by hatred and 
outrage ?—If they do, we will assure 
them they are mistaken—we will as¬ 
sure them that they have formed a 
prodigiously erroneous estimate of our 
character. Alas ! Alas ! Is there not 
one Catholic in the whole body who ia 
blessed with common sense, and who 
will step forward to save Catholic in¬ 
terests and hopes from utter ruin ? 

0 Connell and the Catholics gene¬ 
rally, for reasons which may be easily 
imagined, discourse without ceasing 
in favour of liberty. The worthy 
counsellor, who led his mobs to crush 
as far as possible the religious and ci¬ 
vil liberty of the Irish Protestants,— 
who declares that the peasantry ought 
not to be suffered to read the Bible, 
to enter a Protestant place of worship, 
and to send their children to such 
schools as they may think fit—who 
defends the detestable penal code of 
the Catholic Church, and who praises 
to the skies the conduct of the Catho¬ 
lic clergy of Spain and France,—this 
C 
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man cants in favour of liberty and li¬ 
beral opinions with all the volubility 
of an English Radical. Were we to 
believe the Catholics, the men who 
dare not alter the laws of their church 
from the fear of the Pope and their 
priests, the men who assist in keeping 
their poor brethren in the most galling 
bondage,—they are the most fierce 
enemies of slavery in existence. All 
this is lost upon us in England. It 
is not for them to give us instructions 
touching liberty. We want no such 
liberty as they worship ; we enjoy a 
far better kind already. When we 
see them as free from priestly tyranny 
as we are ourselves,—when we see 
them enjoy, and suffer their poor bre¬ 
thren to enjoy, the liberty, civil and 
religious, which the laws and consti¬ 
tution place within their reach, we 
shall then think they have some af¬ 
fection for liberty, but not before. 
O’Connell will delude the people of 
this country no more; they now know 
him; his coining to Loudon has given 
them his exact measure. 

We are pretty sure the Catholic 
priesthood imagined that their con¬ 
nexion with Sir Francis Burdett and 
Cobbett would give them a vast por¬ 
tion of our lower orders as proselytes. 
We were in some alarm, touching this, 
but it is now dissipated; we even now 
think that this connexion will go very 
far towards accomplishing the exter¬ 
mination of Radicalism. So oddly do 
some things sometimes operate. The 
lower orders of the Irish have not the 
art of causing themselves to be beloved 
by the people of this country when 
they come among them. If an Irish 
regiment be expected in any of our 
towns, its arrival is looked for almost 
with horror ; and so long as it may be 
quartered among the inhabitants, there 
is generally nothing but quarrelling 
and ill-blood between them and the sol¬ 
diers. Our labourers regard the Irish 
ones as interlopers, who come among 
them to rob them of bread, and they 
dislike them from one side of the island 
to the other. In addition to this, the 
disposition and conduct of the Irish 
labourers are calculated to do any¬ 
thing rather than to gain the friend¬ 
ship of the English ones. It is a 
most remarkable fact, that, notwith¬ 
standing the labours of Cobbett and 
the radical Baronet, the petitions 
against the Catholic bill that were the 
most numerously signed, came from 


those places which a few years ago 
were the hot-beds of radicalism— 
from Manchester, Glasgow, Oldham, 
Westminster, &c. In these places 
the Irish labourers are the most nu¬ 
merous. If the radical teachers only 
persevere in favour of the Catholics, 
we are pretty sure that a few years 
will make our lower orders once more 
loyal, once more King and Church 
people. Burdett’s popularity among 
the Westminster electors is gone; 
were an election to take place in the 
present summer, he would lose his seat, 
if opposed. 

We must now say a word touching 
the conduct of the Parliamentary and 
other advocates of the Catholics. 
These people actually speak as though 
the late decision had been directly at 
variance with the laws and constitu¬ 
tion. With them it seems the majo¬ 
rity is to bind the minority no longer ; 
the voice of the nation is to be rated 
as nothing. They cannot see that 
the Catholic question is one on which 
the wisest and greatest of men may 
differ — they cannot perceive that itpre- 
sents any difficulties and perplexities— 
they can only discover that it is quite 
impossible for themselves to be in 
error, and that all who differ from 
them are the most simple and igno¬ 
rant persons in existence. They are 
not content with charging us with be¬ 
ing utterly destitute of knowledge and 
understanding; we are, it appears, 
brim-full of all kinds of bad feeling. 
The modesty of this is amazing, and 
the liberality of it, considering that 
it proceeds from the exclusively “ libe¬ 
ral” people, is still more amazing. 

Well, before we concede that these 
are the only people in the empire who 
are capable of sitting in judgment on 
the Catholic question—that these are 
the only people in the empire who are 
capable of managing public affairs— • 
that these are the only people in the 
empire who possess any talent, know¬ 
ledge, and wisdom—that these are the 
only people in the empire who are not 
fools, dunces, and knaves, let us see 
on what grounds we must make the 
concession. 

Two of the most distinguished ad¬ 
vocates of the Catholics—two of the 
leaders—maintained that the diffe¬ 
rence between the Catholic Church 
and the Church of England was tri¬ 
fling and unimportant. Did this prove 
that these individuals possessed suffi- 
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cient knowledge to qualify them for 
giving an opinion on the Catholic ques¬ 
tion ? 

Mr Brougham maintained that the 
Catholic Association was a most con¬ 
stitutional one, and ought not to be 
suppressed—that a man was no more 
accountable for his religion than for 
the colour of his hair, and that no re¬ 
ligious tests ought to be used in the 
bestowing of public trusts. He called 
upon Mr Canning to commit the most 
gross breach of faith towards his col¬ 
leagues ; to resign, that he might force 
them out of office, and become the se¬ 
lector and head of a new Ministry. 
This new Ministry was to be formed 
solely to remove the disabilities; it 
was to be formed in direct opposition 
to the feelings of the Peers and the 
British nation, and it was to depend 
for support upon the more violent 
Whigs and the Homan Catholic 
Church. Sir Francis Burdett decla¬ 
red that one religion was as good as 
another, provided it taught morals— 
that the Catholic religion was as good 
as any other for teaching morals— 
that the Catholic priesthood did not 
possess one jot more of authority and 
influence over their flocks than they 
ought—that a man’s being educated 
in any religion was a sufficient reason 
for his not forsaking it for another— 
and that the disabilities ought to be 
removed on the ground of abstract 
right alone. He asserted that preju¬ 
dices, the want of reading, or the in¬ 
ability to understand books, alone 
made people oppose the Catholics; 
and that religions never caused pub¬ 
lic convulsions save when they were 
allied with authority. 

Are these, then, our only sages and 
philosopers ? Are these our only states¬ 
men ? Are these the only men in this 
glorious and gigantic empire who are 
capable of understanding and guiding 
its interests? No! We are not thus 
fallen. We have not thus far lost the 
sterling sense and high feeling of our 
ancestors. Old England, thank God ! 
has its affairs in the hands of sages, 
philosophers, and statesmen of a dif¬ 
ferent character. 

We direct the attention of every 
friend of the Church of England to 
the treatment which our admirable 
clergy have met with during the dis¬ 
cussions, to the manner in which their 
petitions have been received, and to 
the base insinuations which have been 
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made against their motives. One 
Whig lord was represented to say, that 
if the Bishops did not regulate the 
clergy properly, the Lords would take 
the Church under their guidance. We 
wish that this simple individual would 
not utter such absurdities without 
making himself a little better acquaint¬ 
ed with the laws and constitution of 
his country. We will assure him that 
the Church of England is not so far 
destitute of friends as to be at the 
mercy of either House of Parliament. 
Another Peer uttered a low, brutal, 
second-hand* observation, that a cler¬ 
gyman ought to have his ears nailed 
to the pulpit, if he touched in it uj on 
politics. We shrewdly suspect that 
when the season shall arrive for nail¬ 
ing the ears of clergymen, it will 
likewise be the season for slitting the 
windpipes of nobles. Now, let all 
this be contrasted with the treatment 
which has been received by the Ca¬ 
tholic clergy. These were avowedly 
the collectors of the Catholic rent; it 
was distinctly declared in Parliament 
that they compelled the people to pay 
the rent by withholding from them the 
rites of their church : many of them 
were members of the Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation, and attended its meetings; 
and it has been again and again de¬ 
clared, that they are omnipotent at 
elections against the landlords, and 
that they monopolise the exercise of 
the elective franchise among their fol¬ 
lowers. Yet not a word was to be 
said against all this. The Catholic 
clergy could not do wrong, they could 
not interfere improperly in politics ; 
Sir Francis Burdett had declared them 
to be infallible, and who was to doubt 
it? 

The Irish Catholics, it seems, mean 
to banish all the Methodists and other 
dissenting preachers, and to extin¬ 
guish all the Protestant Bible and 
other religious societies. Let these 
canting champions of religious and 
civil liberty do this, and we shall then 
have the Dissenters with us to a man. 
We hope, from our souls, that the 
clergy and dissenting ministers who 
so gloriously fought the battles of the 
Bible in the last year will not be inti¬ 
midated. Let them again hold their 
meetings-—let them goad the Catholic 
Church into the exercise of its ty¬ 
ranny, and the display of its rancour 
and intolerance. 

The Catholic bill, it appears, is to be 
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again brought forward in the next ses¬ 
sion of Parliament. Let it be so. Let 
the country be agitated by the question 
until the next election, and then ano¬ 
ther House of Commons will give the 
Catholics leisure for reforming their 
conduct, and abolishing the detesta¬ 
ble penal code of their Church. In 
the meantime, let every Protestant, 
no matter what his denomination may 
be, stand upon his arras in readiness 
to defend his religion. This ground 
will support him. If it be necessary 
for the Church of England to be un¬ 
der the regulation of the general go¬ 
vernment, it is alike necessary for the 
Catholic Church of Ireland to be so. 
If it be necessary that the established 
clergy should be restricted from form¬ 
ing pernicious laws, from tyrannising 
over the people, from intermeddling 
with politics, and from engrossing the 
political influence of the country, it 
is equally necessary that the Catholic 
Clergy of Ireland should be thus re¬ 
stricted. If it be necessary that the 


THE REPEAL OF THE 

We do not know of anything that 
has been more calculated to excite un¬ 
easiness and apprehension, than the 
tampering which has been lor some 
time carried on with the working 
classes of this nation. Upon the in¬ 
dustry, subordination, and general 
good conduct of these classes, the 
peace, prosperity, and even existence 
of the empire, mainly depend. This 
will admit of no difference of opinion, 
and surely it must be alike indisputa¬ 
ble, that nothing could be more deser¬ 
ving of universal reprobation, than 
measures tending to injure them. 

It is, in our eyes, one of the great 
recommendations of our laws ami in¬ 
stitutions, that, generally speaking, 
they did not emanate from the reve¬ 
ries of speculation—that they were 
not formed to supply wants which 
were not felt, or to correct theoretic 
faults which were not proved by ex¬ 
perience to be injurious. They only 
received being when the necessity was 
distinctly apparent, and when the evil 
called aloud for remedy. Their origin 
was thus legitimate, and their fruits 
upon the whole have been of the most 
beneficial character. The Laws against 
Combinations thus originated. They 
were formed to remedy evils which 
existed, and which demanded remedy. 

We are not called upon to say that 
these Laws were faultless, or that they 


Protestant layman should have liberty 
to read the Scriptures, and to enter 
any place of worship that he think 
fit, it is alike necessary that the Ca¬ 
tholic layman should have the same 
liberty. Let us be firm. The cry of 
Down with the heretics! has already 
been heard among us; let us take care 
that it he not repeated. Temperate 
and determined resistance will accom¬ 
plish all that we desire. It may not 
diminish the numbers of the Catho¬ 
lics, but it may reform Catholicism. 
It may root up the tyranny of the 
Catholic Church, which is alike a dis¬ 
grace and a curse to the nation. It 
may destroy the tremendous authority 
and influence that the Catholic priests 
possess over the people in temporal 
matters, which are perfectly inconsis¬ 
tent with our whole system, and which 
could not be possessed by any body 
of men whatever without placing in 
peril the British constitution, British 
liberty, and the weal of the British 
empire. 
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did not, like all other laws, occasion¬ 
ally mingle injury with benefit. They 
were repealed on the ground, that the 
principle on which they stood was a 
false and pernicious one. Time had 
not rendered them a dead letter, or 
reversed their nature and operation. 
They were, when they were repealed, 
precisely what they were when they 
were framed, relatively, as well as 
otherwise. Their fruits, after abun¬ 
dant trial, bad been thought exceed¬ 
ingly beneficial. The primary authors 
of their repeal were a knot of men 
who were strangers to business, to the 
working orders, and to human nature. 
They avowedly acted upon abstract 
reasoning, and not upon actual fact. 
By these men—people whom the Com¬ 
bination Laws had never touched—the 
petitions were chiefly got up ; and the 
Laws were repealed, not to remove a 
proved evil, but to carry the excellent 
to perfection. The repeal was sanc¬ 
tioned both by the Ministry and the 
Opposition. 

It was, we remember, loudly trum- 
petted forth at the time, that an arti¬ 
cle in the Edinburgh Review had 
great influence in promoting the re¬ 
peal. It seems to be the fate of that 
unhappy Work, that experience is ever 
upon the watch to knock its reasonings 
to pieces as soon as it may utter them. 
The argumentation of the article in 
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question seemed to us to be of the 
most vicious character; and we took 
occasion to intimate this to our read¬ 
ers immediately after the repeal. A 
new mode of managing public inte¬ 
rests, is, however, now the fashion. 
Men, who have gone from the nur¬ 
sery to the school, and from the school 
to the lawyer’s chambers, or the news¬ 
paper-office—men living apart from, 
and having no acquaintance with, the 
world—having little knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature, and none of the mechan¬ 
ism and working of trade and public 
interests generally—these are now re¬ 
garded as the ouly men who know 
anything of the science of govern¬ 
ment. Things are only thought to be 
true, in proportion as they are para¬ 
doxical in their appearance. It is first 
assumed that all men are alike, and 
that all nations are in similar circum¬ 
stances, and have similar and common 
interests; it is then assumed that men 
are always actuated by interest only, 
and that if left to themselves they will 
never take a wrong step in prosecuting 
their interests; it is next assumed 
that everything which takes money 
out of, or does not bring money into, 
the public exchequer, is pernicious; 
and that the lowest point of universal 
cheapness will carry us to the highest 
point of national prosperity. It is then 
assumed that regulations—the great 
characteristic of civilized society, are 
injurious—and that the farther we 
retrograde towards the condition of a 
horde of savages, the more beneficial 
it will be for us. The jargon is easily 
acquired, and a schoolboy may chatter 
it with as much volubility as the old¬ 
est philosopher. Under such a system, 
a youth of fifteen is as competent to 
stand at the helm, as such a man as 
the Earl of Liverpool. 

The following, perhaps, will give 
our readers some idea of what a 
thorough-bred Political Economist of 
the present day is. He goes to exa¬ 
mine a steam-engine, and the machi¬ 
nery to which it gives operation. He 
looks first at the fire.—Good Hea¬ 
ven !” he exclaims, “ what a consump¬ 
tion of coals!—The fire is ruinous, 
and must be quenched.” He then 
glances at the pump for supplying 
the water for condensation. “ The 
fools,” he groans, “ what a loss of 
power !—The pump must be destroy¬ 
ed.” Then he turns to the fly-wheel. 
et Worse and worse,” he cries; “ half 


the power of the engine is lost on these 
useless things.” He knocks off the fly¬ 
wheel, and then looks at the connect¬ 
ing-rod. “ Ah !” he sighs, f<r what an 
enormous waste of iron is here ! It i& 
five times too long, and too thick.” 
He cannot discover the connexion 
which one wheel has with another, 
therefore he destroys half of them, 
lie cannot see that friction ought to 
be allowed for, or that strength and 
nature of materials ought to be mat¬ 
ters of calculation. He can only find 
utility in those things which seem 
more immediately to finish the work ; 
and to benefit them, he demolishes- 
that which renders them useful.—He 
lays the whole in ruins. 

Setting aside competency, the ho¬ 
nesty of those who took the lead in 
the repeal of the Combination Laws, 
was very far from being free from 
suspicion. Some of the principal of 
them had long been leading political 
agitators. They had in hand various 
schemes of sweeping innovation ; they 
were unable to obtain the favour of the 
higher classes, and they were anxious 
to enjoy that of the lower ones at al¬ 
most any price, to enable them to 
carry their schemes into effect. The 
latter were forsaking them, and the 
repeal seemed to be a most promising 
project for winning them back, for 
freeing them from other influence, and 
for gaining a complete ascendency over 
them. Mr Hume was the great man 
in the business—the ostensible parent 
of the repeal. Perhaps no man in 
Europe was worse qualified than he 
was for undertaking a measure so im¬ 
portant and complex—which bore so 
powerfully and comprehensively upon 
the relations of society, and the gene¬ 
ral interests of the nation. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, the repeal, as we have 
already said, was sanctioned by both 
sides of Parliament. 

The Combination Laws were repeal¬ 
ed ; immediately afterwards the work¬ 
ing classes proved that the reasoning 
which had procured the repeal, was, 
in the main, a tissue of falsehoods and 
absurdities; when Parliament met 
again, it was called upon to re-enact 
practically, these very laws, as a mat¬ 
ter of absolute necessity. There are 
two or three points in this, which, we 
think, deserve serious consideration. 

We imagine, in the first place, that, 
in this repeal, the general principles 
upon which this nation has always 
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been governed, were altogether depart¬ 
ed from. We have, as a people, always 
hitherto been taught to venerate our 
laws and institutions, and to regard^ 
with extreme suspicion and dislike, 
all attempts to alter or abolish them. 
We have been instructed to look less 
at the theory of things, than at their 
working. This has been uniformly 
inculcated by our general government, 
and blind must he be who cannot per¬ 
ceive that it forms the principal bul¬ 
wark of our national possessions. Our 
Parliaments and Ministries have al¬ 
ways professed to make it their grand 
ruling principle. An existing law of 
large operation, could only be altered 
or abolished on these grounds : theo¬ 
retic objections were to be disregarded; 
smallness of utility was to have but 
little weight; and distinct, abundant, 
and conclusive evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of injurious defect and real evil, 
was to be produced. If, upon such 
evidence, the alteration or abolition 
were undertaken, it was proceeded in 
with the utmost caution and circum¬ 
spection ; it was gradually carried in¬ 
to effect, step by step, that it might 
give no shock to the habits of the coun¬ 
try, and occasion no derangement in our 
complicated system. This may have 
appeared to retard our progress, but we 
believe it has accelerated it. Our pace 
has been regular; we have made no 
false steps; we have taken no wrong 
paths ; we have kept in the high road, 
and thereby have avoided all the stop¬ 
pages which wild attempts to strike 
across the fields, and to leap hedges 
and ditches, would have made in our 
journey. That we have travelled by 
the wisest route, and at the quickest 
speed practicable, seems to be proved 
by the distance at which all other na¬ 
tions are behind us. 

This sound and constitutional mode 
of conducting the affairs of England, 
was, we say, departed from in the re¬ 
peal of the Combination Laws. The 
real question was this—Had these 
laws operated to sink, below the pro¬ 
per point, the wages of our labourers ? 
The history of the country, and the 
experience of every one, replied in the 
negative. In good times, many of the 
working men of manufacturing and 
trading places, could earn as much in 
five of the working days of the week, 
as would both support their families, 
and enable them to spend the sixth in 
idleness and dissipation. If, in bad 
times, wages were too low, this was, 
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in general, evidently owing to the in¬ 
ability of masters to pay more, and 
not to the Combination Laws. Wages 
had, upon the whole, advanced, and 
the working classes of the time were 
enjoying a greater share of the neces¬ 
saries and comforts of life, than had 
been enjoyed by those of former gene¬ 
rations. This was not a matter of 
doubt—it required no Parliamentary 
Committee and witnesses to bring it 
to light—it was before the eyes of the 
nation at large. The real question 
was, however, put aside—theory was 
the great thing looked at—it was not 
because the Combination Laws pro¬ 
duced proved evils, but it was because 
they were condemned by the Political 
Economists, that sentence was pro¬ 
nounced against them. Of course, no 
attempts were made to expunge their 
pernicious parts, and remedy their de¬ 
fects ; they were, in effect, torn out of 
the Statute-Book. 

In the second place, it was one of the 
leading doctrines of the Economists, 
that these Laws ought not to exist. 
They proclaimed them to be a great 
national evil, and declared that the 
greatest public benefits would flow 
from their abolition. Sheet upon sheet 
of argument was employed to establish 
this, and to prove that the working 
classes would, after such abolition, do 
exactly the reverse of what they have 
done. If a portion of that which is 
called Political Economy, have been 
thus decisively refuted, does it not 
throw very heavy discredit on the re¬ 
mainder ? Does it not prove that the 
Economists are a very unfit race of 
men to be taken as guides in legisla¬ 
tion ? 

In the third [dace, the repeal of the 
Combination Laws was not an insula¬ 
ted measure. 11 formed part and parcel 
of what is called the new system of Free 
Trade. It was the first great step to¬ 
wards establishing Free Trade—it was 
to release the market for labour from 
the restrictive system. The Ministry 
and the Legislature were in favour of 
it, and yet experience has proved that 
it was a very pernicious measure; that 
it stood upon false theory. Does not 
this prove that it is possible for the 
remainder of the new system of Free 
Trade to be equally erroneous—for the 
mighty changes which our commercial 
laws are undergoing, to be pregnant 
with calamities, rather than benefits ? 
Does it not prove that these changes 
are proceeded in at too rapid a pace, 
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and with too little of caution and exa¬ 
mination ? We hate this new method of 
rooting up laws and systems by whole¬ 
sale ; it savours too much of the max¬ 
ims of revolutionary governments for 
us. Its fruits in other countries where 
it has been tried, convince us that it 
will not produce much benefit here. 
It is at variance with our national cha¬ 
racter and habits, and it is at variance 
with the principles on which this na¬ 
tion has always, except in ruinous 
times, been governed. 

In the fourth place, although every 
one now knows that the repeal in ques¬ 
tion was a pernicious measure, and was 
carried into effect on mistaken princi¬ 
ples,no one in the House of Commons 
lias been heard to say — c< We erred grie¬ 
vously in the last session, and we must 
now be more wary.” On the contrary, 
this house has seemed to regard the 
consequences of the repeal as so many 
reasons for plunging still deeper into 
Political Economy—into change and 
abolition. The whole blame is most 
unworthily cast upon poor Mr Hume, 
who, to do him justice, bears it in a 
manner worthy of a stoic. The very 
men who nominally assisted him to 
prepare his bill, point their fingers at 
him, and cry —“ It was you who did 
it!” If we did not know the contrary, 
we should suppose that Mr Hume, 
single-handed, had carried the repeal 
in despite of every other Member of 
the Legislature. 

It has long been well known, that 
political freedom depends for existence 
upon restrictive laws; it has been esta¬ 
blished in the last twelve months that 
there can be no Free Trade in labour 
without restrictive laws ; and we sus¬ 
pect it will soon be proved that there 
can be no real freedom of general 
trade in this country without a restric¬ 
tive system. We think the people of 
England will soon be prohibited from 
following various trades and occupa¬ 
tions which they now follow ; and 
that they will be thus prohibited, not 
by restrictive laws, but by the Avant 
of them—not by the statutes of the 
realm, but by the interference of other 
nations. We think it the most mon¬ 
strous of all monstrous things, to sup¬ 
pose that the trade and industry of 
this country can thrive Avitliout laAVS 
for their regulation and protection. 

In the fifth place, the New Marriage 
Act, and the repeal of the Combination 
LaAvs, appear to us to have supplied 
conclusive evidence that it is much 
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more easy to alter than to amend the 
laws of England. 

In all this, Ave are not arguing that 
laws and systems should never be al¬ 
tered or abolished. It would be pre¬ 
posterous in us to do so. The whole 
that Ave contend for is—adherence to 
the old and constitutional mode of al¬ 
tering and abolishing. If defects, er¬ 
rors, abuses, and evils, really exist, it 
can always be established by other 
evidence than abstract reasoning, the 
dreams of speculation,and the assump¬ 
tions of untested theory; it can be 
established by direct proof, by com¬ 
plete demonstration. Let such proof 
and demonstration be produced, and 
then alter and abolish. 

In all probability, the new LaAV 
against combinations will be knoAvn 
to our readers before these pages will 
reach them ; but when Ave Avrite, it is 
only in preparation, therefore Ave can 
give no opinion respecting it. We, 
however, fear from Avhat has been said 
in the House of Commons, that it will 
be only a milk-and-water measure. It 
has been said, that it is not to revive 
the old laws, it is only to amend Mr 
Hume's bill. This seems odd and ab¬ 
surd enough, Avhen the object of this 
bill Avas to destroy the laws against 
combinations, Avhen it A\ r as support¬ 
ed by the doctrine that combinations 
were laudable and beneficial, and Avhen 
it has been asserted that it indirect¬ 
ly promulgated such doctrine. The 
new bill must be intended to undo 
that which the one of Mr Hume Avas 
intended to do, and did do; and if it 
be not very strong and comprehensive 
in its enactments, it will yield very lit¬ 
tle benefit. The repeal has produced 
prodigious mischief; it has given ma¬ 
turity to a spirit and a system, Avliich 
feeble efforts, and a short period of 
time, will not render innoxious. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to say 
that there is not a finer race of people 
in the universe than the Avorking class¬ 
es of Britain. All knoAV this who have 
had opportunities for studying their 
character; and every one may knoAV 
it avIio will take the trouble of ascer¬ 
taining what rank this nation holds 
among other nations. That man would 
never be respected by us avIio could 
look at the Avealth, glory, and great¬ 
ness of this empire, and yet feel no ad¬ 
miration for the industry, bravery, and 
other good qualities of those to Avhom 
they are, in so large a degree, owing. 
But then it does not follow from this. 
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that these classes ought to he exempt¬ 
ed from proper control. Several of 
their best qualities of heart render it 
the more essential for them to be un¬ 
der due restrictions. With the idle, 
phlegmatic ass, we have scarcely any¬ 
thing to do, save to dig at his flanks 
to urge him forward ; but the mettle¬ 
some, high-spirited horse requires a 
different mode of management. With 
the latter, we have but little need of 
the spur, but we cannot possibly do 
without the bridle. 

The language employed by the Eco¬ 
nomists was, of itself, sufficient to pro¬ 
duce combinations of the worst cha¬ 
racter. These people represented that 
combinations were even laudable, and 
that they could scarcely ever produce 
evil; they asserted masters to be ty¬ 
rants, and they led the labourers to 
believe that it was impossible for them 
to demand too high wages. According 
to them, the Combination Laws only 
existed to gratify the cupidity of the 
masters, and to enable them to en¬ 
slave and hunger their workmen. They 
led the servants to place themselves on 
an equality with the masters, and to 
think that there was as much depend¬ 
ence on the one side as on the other ; 
they said almost everything that could 
breed animosity between the two class¬ 
es. Their anxiety to destroy the obe¬ 
dience of the one, and the authority 
of the other, was most remarkable. In 
Mr Brougham's pamphlet on the Edu¬ 
cation of the People, we think the 
terms, servants and masters, are never 
used; it is constantly—the working 
classes and their employers. We con¬ 
ceive the idea of this to be an impor¬ 
tation from America, and we are very 
sure that it is a useless one. Why are 
the good old English words—servant 
and master, to be struck out of our 
language ? What have they done ? 
Whose ox have they stolen, and whom 
have they defrauded ? They can show 
as honest, unstained, and respect¬ 
able a face, as any words in the dic¬ 
tionary, and we will not part with them 
for any American trumpery whatever. 
We will have no such innovations. 

None of this was lost upon the la¬ 
bouring orders, and no sooner were 
the Laws repealed, than combinations, 
filled with the worst spirit, sprung up 
in all quarters. These combinations 
soon thought that it was their interest 
to do much more than to exact the 
highest wages possible ; they thought 
it was their interest to place the mas¬ 


ters under the most grinding tyranny. 
It was now for the servant to com¬ 
mand, and the master to obey. As the 
former might be pleased to dictate, the 
latter was to discharge or retain his 
workmen, to send his goods to mar¬ 
ket, and to conduct his business gene¬ 
rally. This was not sufficient, and the 
combinations thought it their interest 
to place such labourers as did not be¬ 
long to them, under the same tyran¬ 
ny ; no man was to be suffered to work 
and eat, when it was their pleasure 
that he should be idle and starve. As 
the authorities of the realm could not 
well be employed to enforce all this, 
the combinations became the admini¬ 
strators of their own laws. They mur¬ 
dered and maimed without mercy; 
the masters were deprived of the con¬ 
trol of their property ; various trades 
were stopped and grievously injured, 
and a loss was occasioned of many mil¬ 
lions. Perhaps Mr Brougham remark¬ 
ed this inverted state of things, and 
thought the terms—masters and ser¬ 
vants, could not be used with any pro¬ 
priety ; he ought, however, to have 
called the labourers, the employers. 

The figure which Mr Ilume and 
the host of economic writers cut upon 
this, was irresistibly ludicrous. They 
were spinning round upon their knees 
from one combination to another, and 
imploring them, with tears, to act dif¬ 
ferently. “ Now, do, good, sweet, 
dear people, behave better.—You are 
destroying our characters—you are 
disgracing us—you are knocking up 
Political Economy. Bemember what 
we said for you, and do not make story¬ 
tellers of us. Parliament will be after 
you with a rod—you will be switched 
—you will be sent to bed supperless, 
and we protest we will turn our backs 
on you !” It was unavailing; the com¬ 
binations were now masters, and -were 
not to be dictated to, even by Mr 
Hume. It is due to this individual to 
say, that the business seems to have 
given him a slight surfeit of legisla¬ 
tion ; he has blushed divers times, and 
has shown much modesty during the 
session. The other people who insist¬ 
ed, in their speeches and reviews, so 
strenuously on the repeal, have gone 
on as usual; they have gone on dicta¬ 
ting upon public affairs, and calling 
for innovation upon innovation, just as 
though the repeal had not covered 
them with shame, and proved them to 
be unworthy of being listened to. 

That these combinations should be 
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wholly dissolved, if possible, is proved 
by various most important consider¬ 
ations. 

It was alleged that the great object 
of the repeal was to make the trade in 
labour perfectly free—to give full and 
equal freedom to both servants and 
masters. Well, the first great step in 
Free Trade—in the overthrow of mono¬ 
polies—has been to place labour under 
a close and gigantic monopoly. It mat¬ 
ters not what the masters may be able 
to give—what servants, who do not 
belong to the combinations, may be 
willing to take—what the price of pro¬ 
visions and the needs of workmen may 
be—what labour there may be in the 
market—the will of the combinations 
is to be the only thing to fix the wa¬ 
ges. All the things by which these 
ought alone to be fixed, are to be 
wholly deprived of operation. When 
wages form the main ingredient in the 
price of most articles, it may easily 
be conceived how this will affect ge¬ 
neral prices—when the manufacturer 
is exposed to the competition of fo¬ 
reigners, and is bound to manufacture 
at a certain price, or not at all, it may 
easily be conceived how it will operate 
on trade. 

The master is not, in effect, at li¬ 
berty to choose his servant; and the 
latter is to be chosen, not for his cha¬ 
racter and qualifications as a workman, 
but for his character and qualifica¬ 
tions as a member of the combinations : 
he is to study to please these combi¬ 
nations, and not his employer. Our 
readers need not be told how pernici¬ 
ously this must operate upon the in¬ 
dustry, skill, good workmanship, and 
general character of the servants. Un¬ 
der such a system, the very best ser¬ 
vants are in the greatest danger of 
wanting bread, and the very worst 
have the greatest certainty of always 
having it in abundance. 

The masters and servants are con¬ 
verted into hostile bodies. The old 
feelings of reciprocal good-will and re¬ 
gard for each other's interests, are de¬ 
stroyed, and replaced by strife and 
animosity. The servants care not what 
injury they may do their masters; 
they are struggling for their ruin. 
This goads the latter into the same 
spirit; it makes them refuse to give 
anything beyond the amount of the 
bond; it makes them afraid to give 
good wages, lest part of the money 
should go to the combination fund; 
it dries up their benevolence and ge- 
Vol. XVIII. 


nerosity, and renders them callous to 
the sufferings of the servants, when 
these really do suffer. 

The combinations have the effect 
of raising wages far above the proper 
figure. They not only enable the ser¬ 
vant to fix any value he may think fit 
on his labour, but they compel him to 
demand considerably more than the 
sum which he judges to be necessary 
for his maintenance. He must con¬ 
tribute constantly and largely to the 
funds of the combination, and his 
contribution must, of course, be taken 
from his wages. The masters are 
therefore compelled to pay large sums 
in wages, which are not needed for 
feeding and clothing their workmen, 
and which are to be employed only in 
working their own injury and ruin. 
They are constrained to furnish every 
farthing of those funds which are only 
employed to rob them of the control 
of their property, and to destroy their 
trade: they are compelled not only to 
pay their servants for the time in 
which they employ them, but for the 
weeks and months in which these 
think proper to do nothing. When the 
master is, in most cases, bound to a 
certain price for his articles, the exor¬ 
bitant rate of wages must operate 
powerfully to narrow the quantity of 
employment, and the demand for la¬ 
bour. 

These combinations destroy all equa¬ 
lity in sacrifices for the public weal. 
The masters have little or no power in 
fixing the rate of wages; they must 
give whatever the servants declare to 
be necessary for supplying themselves 
with bread. As they cannot declaim 
against high wages, they declaim 
against the high price of provisions. 
The servants compel them to pay 
much more than is necessary for the 
purchase of food, and then they cry 
out that corn is too dear. Of course, 
those sacrifices which the manufactu¬ 
rer's competition with foreigners may 
call for, are not to touch his work¬ 
men ; they are to be thrown princi¬ 
pally upon the agriculturists. These 
workmen are to live plentifully, and 
to have large wages for weeks and 
months of idleness, whatever the mas¬ 
ter's prices may be; if he cannot make 
his customers pay for this, he must 
make the farmers and the agricultural 
labourers pay for it. From the farm¬ 
ers and the husbandry-labourers is to 
be sponged, in the long run, the mo¬ 
ney which forms the funds of these 
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combinations, and which enables the 
town-labourers to spend -weeks and 
months in idleness, turbulence, and, 
too often, crime. 

In a political light, these combina¬ 
tions are calculated to yield the great¬ 
est evils to the empire. The town 
working-classes of the three kingdoms 
are, to a very great extent, organized 
into a gigantic confederacy. However 
numerous the combinations may be, 
they still, in reality, form only one 
body : the army may be divided into 
regiments, but, nevertheless, these 
form but one army. This confederacy 
exists to promote the private and per¬ 
sonal interests of its members only; 
and, like most other bodies which ex¬ 
ist on the same principle, it cares not 
what interest it injures or ruins, pro¬ 
vided it benefits its own. It tramples 
upon law, and the rights of the rest 
of the nation, to the utmost point pos¬ 
sible. It not only places the masters 
under a ruinous tyranny, destroys 
competition in the market for labour, 
and stifles emulation among the work¬ 
men in respect of industry, skill, and 
sobriety; but it emancipates the work¬ 
ing classes from all authority and in¬ 
fluence touching moral and political 
conduct. The labourer’s bread is 
made to depend in no degree on his 
good morals; however vile a profligate 
he may be, and however pestilentially 
his conduct and principles may ope¬ 
rate upon his younger and less expe¬ 
rienced associates, the master has no 
power to discharge him. He must be 
placed on a level with a man of the 
best character ; he must be protected 
from everything that might reform 
him ; he must be kept to corrupt all 
the innocent youth that come in his 
way. We need not point out how 
this must operate on the morals of the 
working classes generally. Many of 
the workmen possess the elective fran¬ 
chise, and, generally speaking, they 
are incapable of exercising it properly 
without advice. The masters are the 
proper men to give such advice, but 
they are now the last people in the 
world who would be listened to. Their 
influence is gone; they are now the 
obliged party. The working classes 
are thus left without proper leaders— 
they are placed in opposition to all 
above them, and they will follow any 
demagogue who may address them. 

In addition to all this, the combi¬ 
nations, from their perpetual efforts 
to violate the laws—their invasions 
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of the rights of the masters and the 
labourers who do not belong to them 
—the brutal punishments which they 
inflict—and the spirit of enmity and 
vengeance which they keep in action, 
must operate powerfully to fill the 
working classes with contempt for the 
laws, with disregard for the rights of 
others, and with the worst principles. 

We care not for what Mr Brougham 
may say against the working classes 
being dependent on their masters; we 
care not for the new schemes of edu¬ 
cation which are now bewildering the 
country; we are very sure that the 
working classes of this nation are not, 
at present, in a fit state to be indepen¬ 
dent of their masters; and we are, 
moreover, quite sure that they never 
will be in such a state. Woe to Eng¬ 
land, when its labourers shall be so 
far independent as to be only governed 
by laws ! It is essential for the good 
of the labourer, as well as for the good 
of the state, that he should be under 
the authority of his master in respect 
of general conduct as well as labour; 
that his master should instruct him 
in what constitutes a good member of 
society, as well as in the mysteries of 
his calling; and that his master should 
coerce his bad morals, as well as his 
idleness and bad workmanship. 
b The magnificent edifice which so¬ 
ciety forms in this country, can only 
stand so long as the different classes 
which compose it shall be properly ce¬ 
mented together, and shall duly bind 
each other to the proper place and the 
proper duty. The lower orders must 
he cemented to the class next them— 
they must form its basis, and must 
have sufficient weight to bind them 
to act their part in the support of the 
structure. The foundations are, how¬ 
ever, now tearing themselves asunder 
from the rest of the building, and if 
this be suffered to reach its comple¬ 
tion, it will not need a prophet to fore- 
tel the consequences. The working 
orders are, in regard to connexion and 
control, separating themselves from 
the rest of the community, and esta¬ 
blishing a state of things the most un¬ 
natural and portentous. This must be 
speedily remedied, or it will be be¬ 
yond remedy. If they be not under 
the moral government of their mas¬ 
ters, they cannot be governed at all; 
and if they be not duly governed, 
they will plunge the nation into ruin. 

In times of distress our working 
orders generally become furious poli- 
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ticians. It would be the most easy 
thing imaginable for this immense 
confederacy to assume a political cha¬ 
racter, and it would be pretty sure to 
do this, were trade to receive any se¬ 
rious injury. We need not say what 
the consequences would be, were it to 
become fiercely actuated by the spirit of 
Radicalism. Were these combinations 
to proceed as they have done, they 
would soon look for other slaves in ad¬ 
dition to the masters: they would soon 
find tyrannizing over the latter very 
insufficient for protecting what they 
call their rights and interests. They 
are already attempting to rivet their 
chains on the farmers and husband¬ 
ry-labourers; they would next place 
commerce under their despotism ; they 
would regulate our imports and ex¬ 
ports, and give us another new system 
of trade. It is the nature of such 
vicious bodies to keep continually 
thirsting for additional spoils and au¬ 
thority, and to be satisfied with no¬ 
thing. 

Setting aside all other matters, if 
they continue to exist, trade must 
perish. Hemmed in by them on the 
one side, and rival foreigners on the 
other, the masters must either emi¬ 
grate to other countries, or submit to 
ruin. 

It is therefore the duty of every 
friend of his country to do his utmost 
towards the dissolution of these com¬ 
binations. The servant has an un¬ 
doubted right to take his labour to the 
best market, and to be perfectly free 
in making his bargain; but the mas¬ 
ter has an equally undoubted right to 
the same liberty. If it be impossible 
to frame laws that will give the exact 
degree of liberty to both—that will 
make the market in labour perfectly 
free to both seller and buyer—laws 
must be framed that will make the 
nearest approaches to it. If it be im¬ 
possible to avoid giving a little advan¬ 
tage to one of the parties—to avoid 
leaving something to the discretion and 
generosity of one of the parties—on 
every principle of reason, experience, 
and interest, the masters ought to be 
the favoured party. The servants have 
just given decisive evidence that they 
cannot form it without bringing the 
most grievous ills upon the state ; and 
the masters long did form it, without 
in any way abusing the privilege. The 
masters of this country may laugh at 
ihc fashionable slang touching tyrants 


which is employed against them; their 
conscience is pure, their hands are un¬ 
stained. As a body, they have always 
exercised their authority over their 
servants in a manner becoming Eng¬ 
lishmen and Christians. Had they 
endeavoured to tyrannize as their ser¬ 
vants are now tyrannizing, the country 
would soon have been made too hot to 
hold them. 

We exhort the masters to bestir 
themselves to the utmost against the 
combinations, and to trust less to laws 
than to their own efforts. It occurs to 
us that the adoption of the following 
plan would be far more efficacious than 
any law that could be framed. 

Let them change their mode of hi¬ 
ring ; let them hire their workmen no 
longer by the week, or for an unfixed 
period, terminable on short notice. Let 
them follow the farmer's plan, and hire 
for twelve, six, or three months cer¬ 
tain. If at the first they be compelled 
to hire the whole of their men at the 
same moment, they must not hire them 
all for the same period, for this would 
set them all at liberty together, again 
to combine. They must engage some 
for twelve months, some for nine, some 
for six, &c. By this plan, only a small 
portion of the workmen would be able 
to strike at the same moment. When 
those engaged for the shortest period 
should be at liberty, and should want 
to form a new contract, all the rest 
would be firmly bound, and could not 
join them in combining to suspend 
trade and tyrannize over the master. 
If the master could not agree with 
them for a new engagement, he could 
still keep his other hands at tlieir work, 
and engage new ones in the room of 
those who might leave him. He would 
likewise be able to get rid of such men 
as might not suit him. The grand 
principle to be kept in sight, should 
be, to guard vigilantly against more 
than a small number of the workmen 
being at liberty at the same moment 
for the renewal of contracts. 

To illustrate this, we will assume a 
master to employ regularly forty work¬ 
men. All these have left him, and it 
is necessary for him at present to re¬ 
engage the whole on the same day. 
Let him bind ten to him for a year, 
ten for nine months, ten for six months, 
and the remaining ten for three months. 
When three months shall expire, ten 
of the men will be at liberty, but all 
the rest will be bound; the ten free 
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ones must wait three months before 
they can get ten more to join them. 
Let him then hire the whole., as their 
terms may expire, for a year certain. 
By this mode, no more than one-fourth 
of his men could ever strike at once, 
and their striking could do him but 
little injury. 

Under this system, the wages could 
be paid in weekly sums as usual: it is 
as applicable to labourers who work by 
the piece, as to those who work other¬ 
wise. It will apply to those trades 
which only employ workmen a part of 
the year, for the men could be bound 
for the season. The masters must be 
far better judges of its practicability 
than ourselves, but we certainly think 
it a very practicable one. It would, no 
doubt, clash with old customs and ha¬ 
bits, but these are such as might be 
changed without difficulty. We can¬ 
not see why the mechanics. &c. should 
not be hired as the clerks, shopmen, 
and husbandry-labourers are hired: if 
the weekly system were universally 
adopted, we are pretty sure that the 
combination system would rage as fu¬ 
riously among the clerks, shopmen, 
&c. as it does among Mr Brougham’s 
pupils. That the working classes 
would set their faces against such a 
system, is abundantly certain, but 
they might be conquered. The pre¬ 
sent state of things must be remedied, 
whatever efforts and sacrifices the re¬ 
medy may call for. These combina¬ 
tions are, in reality, most pernicious, 
odious, and oppressive monopolies, and 
they must be dissolved. It is idle to 
say that they will, under regulations, 
produce good. Their principle is vi¬ 
cious ; they exist not for public, but 
for private benefit, they seek to benefit 
associations of individuals by injuring 
the rest of the community. They give 
to these individuals a vast portion of 
unconstitutional and dangerous power, 
which is sure to be generally employ¬ 
ed to the detriment of the weal of the 
state. 

We entreat the masters in this na¬ 
tion to reflect deeply upon the doc¬ 
trines which certain political men are 
putting forth in favour of what they 
are pleased to call, the independence 
of the working classes. Although these 
doctrines emanate from faction, and 
have for their grand object the profit 
of faction, they are still capable of 
working incalculable mischief. Their 
glaring falsehood is, alas! in these 
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days, no security against their being 
believed in. They strike, no doubt, at 
the vital interests of the empire, but 
they strike more immediately at those 
of the masters; and it is the masters 
principally who must render them in¬ 
noxious. We conjure the latter, by 
what they owe to themselves and their 
country, to make a determined stand 
in defence of their just rights, and in 
resistance to these fearful innovations. 
We call upon them to insist boldly 
upon possessing that authority over 
their servants which they have always 
hitherto possessed, which the servant 
has always hitherto surrendered to 
them in bis contract, and upon which 
the wellbeing of themselves, the work¬ 
ing classes, and society, so largely de¬ 
pends. 

It is the authority of the master 
over the general conduct of the ser¬ 
vant, which compels the latter not on¬ 
ly to labour for a certain number of 
hours, but to do a sufficiency of work, 
and to do it in a proper manner. It 
is this authority which compels the 
servant not only to do his duty as a 
workman, but to do his duty as a mem¬ 
ber of society. It is this authority 
which educates the servant—which 
makes him industrious, active, skilful, 
sober, and honest. To this authority, 
the working classes of Britain mainly 
owe their high character. Let it be 
destroyed—render these classes inde¬ 
pendent—give to the latter the power 
to bind the masters from interfering 
with them in anything beyond a sti¬ 
pulated period and quantity of labour 
—and you will strip the workman of 
all his valuable qualities. The twelve 
hours per day of labour will soon 
dwindle down to seven or eight: the 
industry and activity will soon dege¬ 
nerate into sloth and carelessness: tile 
skill will soon sink into ignorance: 
the sobriety and honesty will soon 
change into dissipation and knavery : 
and the good morals will soon become 
general depravity. 

The masters are the main agents in 
maintaining public tranquillity and or¬ 
der : so far as regards these, they have 
a more powerful influence in governing 
the nation than the laws and the govern¬ 
ment.^ The uninformed and the wil¬ 
ful—the vast overwhelming majority 
of the population—are distributed in 
small portions among them, and each 
master instructs and governs his por¬ 
tion, What makes the Irish peasant- 
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ty so depraved and ungovernable? 
They have no masters. What has re¬ 
cently made our working classes of va¬ 
rious large places imitate, as far as 
possible, the conduct of the Irish Rock- 
ites ?—They have been emancipated 
from the control of masters. If the 
authority of the masters be destroyed, 
we must have laws to keep us in order 
which will scarcely leave us the sha¬ 
dow of liberty : there will be no pos¬ 
sible alternative between this and the 
insupportable tyranny of the multi¬ 
tude. Liberty may fall in this coun¬ 
try—perhaps it will fall—but if it do, 
it will be overthrown by those canting, 
bragging, selfish, hollow-hearted hy¬ 
pocrites, who call themselves its exclu¬ 
sive worshippers. 

And what, in good sooth, is to be 
the substitute for the authority of the 
masters ? What is to render the inde¬ 
pendence of the working classes harm¬ 
less? Education—lectures, and me¬ 
chanics' institutes. Do then none need 
discipline and control but the unedu¬ 
cated ? Are those who have received 
costly educations the most industrious 
and moral part of the community ? 
Are our men of science the best friends 
of peace and order ? Alas! Alas! that 
there should be a single man in this 
nation so simple as to mistake doc¬ 
trines like these for wisdom ! If these 
mechanics' institutions are to be sub- 
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sidiary to the education given by, and 
the authority of, the masters, let them 
prosper; if they are to destroy these, 
let us at once nave an Act of Pallia* 
ment for their suppression. 

What political benefits are to flow 
from the independence of the working 
classes ? Do these form the only part 
of the community which has a stake 
in the public weal, and which is ca¬ 
pable of displaying integrity, wisdom, 
and patriotism, in the discharge of po¬ 
litical duties ? Why are we to be so 
greatly terrified by the political influ¬ 
ence of the masters ? Have they no 
interest in public order and prospe¬ 
rity ? Are they without honesty and 
intelligence—are they sycophants, pa¬ 
rasites—the tools of pow r er, and the 
slaves of party and faction ? Every one 
can answer the questions. 

Let the friends of the country set 
their faces against the new doctrines, 
and adhere steadfastly to the old max¬ 
ims, which have brought us to our 
proud elevation—let our national in¬ 
dustry be protected from the tremen¬ 
dous evils which are arraying them¬ 
selves on every side against it—let it 
be kept in employment—let no foreign 
workman be resorted to, so long as an 
English one can be found to do the 
work, even though the charge of the 
latter be somewhat higher; * and, 
above all, let that authority be jea- 
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* We believe the “ restrictive system” never reached the importation of French 
milliners and dress-makers. We think these precious foreign commodities are not 
even subject to a protecting duty on being imported. They, therefore, naturally 
enough, are very plentiful in the metropolis. We cannot, do what we will, entirely 
close our ears to scandal; and we absolutely have been assured, that there are Bri¬ 
tish ladies of high rank, who, when they order their dresses, give strict injunctions 
that these shall only be touched by the outlandish people. We have been further 
assured, that these British ladies of high rank are constrained to act towards the 
French women, as the nurse acts towards the spoiled child, when she wishes to 
keep it from an outrageous fit of squalling. We have been even further assured, 
that these British ladies of high rank endure insulting impertinence and insolence 
from the Gallic damsels, almost as though they were matters to be proud of. 

It is quite impossible for us to believe this of our lovely countrywomen. That a 
British Peeress, or the lady of one of our country gentlemen, should thus lavish her 
favours on a foreign ingrate, and studiously withhold employment and bread from 
the humble, obliging, and industrious daughter of her own country, is a thing that 
can be believed by no one. It is the more incredible, because no earthly cause can 
be assigned for it. If our English girls were devoid of taste, and could only stitch 
with pack-thread, and needles six inches long, the case would be different; but a 
man has only to look at the females of the middle classes, to be convinced that 
English hands can make dresses capable of giving the utmost effect to the charms 
of any female whatever. We, however, think, that when the English dress-maker3 
are so fully employed that not one can be obtained, a lady of rank will then reluc¬ 
tantly employ a French one. We think this, because we have occasionally seen la¬ 
dies of rank garbed in dresses, so grotesque and unbecoming, and having such a 
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lously preserved, from which the work¬ 
ing classes draw the k greater part of 
their best characteristics. Do what 
we will, we cannot reach perfection. 
Every system must have its evils, and 
the best one is that which has the 
fewest and the lightest. After all our 
changes and legislation, we must at 
last leave a great deal to the discretion 
and honesty of some part or other of 
the community; and the best plan 
must be, to confide this to those who 
may have the best security to offer in 
respect of character and circumstances, 
against the trust being abused. To 
make the working orders the favoured 
portion in regard to power and autho¬ 
rity, is to do what madness alone could 
sanction. 

There is one important topic con¬ 
nected with this question, on which 
we must not be silent. The combina¬ 
tions have generally asserted, that the 
high price of provisions compelled 
them to demand advanced wages. A 
clamour has therefore been got up for 
the admission of foreign corn, and 
Parliament is pledged to make some 
alteration in the Corn Laws in the next 
Session. Now, we beseech our Country 
Gentlemen to insist upon having the 
most full and correct information laid 
before them on the following points, 
before they consent to anything what¬ 
ever that may depress the corn-mar¬ 
ket:— 

1st, The exact wages paid by every 
trade and manufacture to the work¬ 
men employed in them. 

2d, The exact sum which these 
workmen really require for procuring 
a sufficiency of the necessaries of life. 

3d, Whether these workmen are 
not receiving wages far higher than 
are necessary for procuring them such 
a sufficiency of necessaries. 

4<th, Whether these workmen are 
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not receiving wages, which not only 
support them in a plentiful manner, 
but enable them to contribute largely 
to the funds of the combinations, 
which not only support them thus 
when they deign to labour, but which 
enable them to spend weeks and 
months in idleness, to the grievous 
injury of the empire. 

5th, Whether these workmen are 
not receiving—making every proper 
allowance—double the wages received 
by the husbandry labourers. 

6 th, Whether these workmen—ta¬ 
king all things into calculation—do 
not possess much greater incomes than 
the mass of our counting-house clerks, 
naval and military officers, officiating 
clergymen, and shopmen. 

The most full and correct informa¬ 
tion, we say, must be demanded on 
all these points. It is alleged, that 
the sums paid for the labour of these 
workmen render it necessary for the 
price of corn to be lowered ; and cer¬ 
tainly this ought not to be listened to, 
until it is satisfactorily proved that 
these sums are not greater than they 
ought to be. 

When we write, some of these work¬ 
men are earning in London three 
pounds a-week, others fifty shillings, 
and others forty-five and forty shil¬ 
lings. Some of those who have lately 
struck, were hired at the rate of five 
shillings per day before they struck; 
and, if they thought proper to make 
what is called seven days in the week, 
they earned thirty-five shillings week-* 
ly. Most of those workmen earned 
before their strikes twenty-five, twen¬ 
ty-eight, and thirty shillings per week. 
In London, the mass of the clerks, 
shopmen, curates, half-pay officers, 
&c.—men who have been educated 
as gentlemen, who are compelled to 
appear as gentlemen, and who are 


murderous effect upon their beauty, that we have been quite convinced these dresses 
never could have been made by English fingers. 

As to the calumny, that a British lady of rank will submit to the impertinence 
and insolence of the outlandish women, it is really shocking. The wives and daugh¬ 
ters of our high-minded nobility—the females born on the soil of England, and tilled 
with that blood, in which pride and lofty spirit luxuriate to the last—submit to dis¬ 
grace like this ? No, no—it cannot be. It would be just as possible for them to fall 
in love with apes and monkeys. 

We hear, too, that among our females, the partiality for foreign silks, laces, and 
gloves, is as great as ever. This we are compelled to believe. We lament it, and 
are ashamed of it. It will, however, in due time, greatly benefit trade, and this must 
satisfy us. 
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constrained to live at far greater ex¬ 
pense than the workmen in question 
—have not, perhaps, more than from 
seventy to one hundred pounds per 
annum. 

In all this we are saying nothing 
against high wages, if they can be 
with propriety demanded. We should 
rejoice if our labourers could earn ten 
pounds per week, even though ten 
shillings might supply them with ne¬ 
cessaries, if they could do this with¬ 
out producing ‘injustice and public 
evil. But the question is not, whe¬ 
ther general high wages be, or be not, 
beneficial—it is, whether one part of 
the working-classes shall be doomed 
to penury and want, that the other 
part may receive far higher than ne¬ 
cessary wages? It is declared, that 
the present wages of the workmen in 
question cannot be paid without a re¬ 
duction in the moderate rents of the 
landholders, the scanty profits of the 
farmers, and the bread-and-water earn¬ 
ings of the husbandry-labourers. It 
is declared, in effect, that our country 
population must be condemned to dis¬ 
tress and privation, that our town po¬ 
pulation may riot in profusion and 
extravagance. We protest against 
such outrageous injustice and oppres¬ 
sion. If trade ought to injure one 
part of the community more than 
another, it certainly ought to injure 
those who are engaged in, and not 
those who have nothing to do with, it. 
If trade cannot be maintained without 
sacrifices—if, in reality, a grinding 
tax must be imposed upon us to make 
it flourish—in the name of common 
justice let us all suffer equally. Bring 
down the profits of the merchants, ma¬ 
nufacturers, and tradesmen, to the level 
of those of the farmer—reduce the wages 
of the town workman, until, all things 
considered, they only equal those of 
the husbandry-labourer—and then, 
whatever sacrifices may be necessary 
for the prosperity of trade, we will 
answer for it, that agriculture will 
bear its part without a murmur. But 
this abominable attempt to sacrifice, 
not only one great interest to another, 
but one part of the population to an¬ 
other, must be fairly resisted, who¬ 
ever may countenance it. This has 
always been a land of justice and equi- 
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ty, and we trust it will remain so. 
In spite of all that Political Economy 
has invented, or may invent, we main¬ 
tain that the government has a right 
to give, not only the most full, but 
the most equal, protection to the pro- 
prety and industry of the nation; and 
that it cannot favour one interest, or 
one part of the people, to the cost and 
injury of another, without grossly vio¬ 
lating its duty. 

Let these misguided workmen who 
are agitating the country, and pre¬ 
paring for it the most serious evils 
be assured that, in the upshot, they 
will be the greatest sufferers from their 
madness. The cup of bitterness will 
not be long in reaching them. Their 
turbulence and outrages—their sick¬ 
ening cant, touching their right to in¬ 
flict the most grievous wrongs on all 
but themselves, have already stripped 
them of all respect and sympathy on 
the part of the rest of the nation. 
They stand the objects of general in¬ 
dignation—they are regarded as men 
who disgrace their country—who are 
acting the part of enemies to their 
country. Do they suppose that the 
masters, and the rest of the commu¬ 
nity, are men to be robbed of the con¬ 
trol of their property and of their sa¬ 
cred rights by them, or any other peo¬ 
ple in the universe ? If they do, they 
will soon be better informed. They 
may rely upon it, that if one law fail 
to curb them, another will be framed 
will; and that if nothing else 
will do, the rest of the nation will 
unanimously place them bound hand 
and foot at the mercy of the masters. 

We entreat the more moderate and 
honest members of the combinations 
to withdraw from them immediately, 
and we call upon those of the work¬ 
ing classes who are unconnected with 
them to remain so. The working- 
orders ought to be the last to prepare 
public evils, for such evils always fall 
upon them the most heavily. Cala¬ 
mity cannot visit the empire without 
pouring its worst ills upon them. They 
can only prosper through the prospe¬ 
rity of the masters; and they will 
ever benefit far more from gaining 
the respect and good-will of the mas¬ 
ters, than from exciting their animo¬ 
sity. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF COLONEL CLOUD. 

In a Letter by the EttricJc Shepherd 3 to the TIon. Mrs A—r — y. 


Dated Edinburgh , 

Honoured Madam, 

For a circumstance of which you 
are not aware, I owe you an ample 
apology; but as, some clay or other, 
the extent of my error may reach your 
ear, or be unfurled to your discover¬ 
ing eye, I deem it incumbent on me 
to offer you some explanation in wri¬ 
ting. I have, therefore, set myself 
down with the intent of inditing a 
long letter, giving you some account 
of the most singular character I have 
ever met with; and though the cir¬ 
cumstances I have to relate are trivial 
in themselves, and things of no value, 

I am certain they will strike you, as 
they did me, with a novelty altogether 
peculiar. 

When I visited you in May last, on 
my Avay to Glen-Lyon, what did you 
think of my companion? You cer¬ 
tainly showed him every attention and 
kindness; and, on the whole, appear¬ 
ed a good deal captivated by his man¬ 
ner and conversation. But I have 
some impression which did not strike 
me till very lately, that on the day we 
took the ride up the river, you either 
said something, or looked something, 
or hinted something, in one way or 
other, that you had suspicion of some¬ 
thing equivocal in his character. I 
assure you, my dear madam, that I 
had none; and whether I had any 
reason or not, the following detail will 
fully evince. 

In December last, I chanced one 
evening to stray into a billiard-room 
with a Mr Robertson, a friend of 
mine; but being only a looker-on at 
that engaging game, I had to saunter 
about, waiting for Mr Robertson, with 
whom I was going to sup at a tavern. 

I had not well entered, till my eye 
caught a gentleman with whose face I 
felt conscious of being intimately ac¬ 
quainted. He was an on-looker like 
myself, and was watching the game 
very attentively through a quizzing- 
glass. I was assured I knew him per¬ 
fectly well, and, as I thought, for 
something very remarkable; but for 
all that I could toil in a confusion of 
reminiscences, l could not recollect his 
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name, (indeed, I rarely ever recollect 
anybody's name at first,) so, for the 
present, I was obliged to defer ad¬ 
dressing this intimate and interesting 
acquaintance. The party at the table 
where we both stood, were playing a 
pool, and some of the on-lookers were 
making casual remarks, when this 
mysterious gentleman made a chance 
reference to me, naming me at the 
same time in that easy familiar way, 
as if we had not only been daily, but 
hourly companions. 

I was now more puzzled than ever, 
and before I left the room, I asked 
Mr Robertson, I asked Captain Har¬ 
per, the master of the billiard-room, 
and several others, who was the gen¬ 
tleman in black, with the gold chain 
and quizzing-glass ? All of them de¬ 
clared an acquaintance with his face 
—none with his name; and for seve¬ 
ral days and nights I could not forget 
the circumstance, but neither could I 
tell why I was so much interested in 
it. 

Some weeks subsequent to that, as 
I was sitting in the Turf Coffee-room, 
an officer, dressed partly in a High¬ 
land uniform, came in, and began 
reading the papers straight opposite to 
me. I knew the face quite well, and 
he likewise tipped me a nod of recog¬ 
nition. I do not know what I would 
have given to have been able to recol¬ 
lect that officer's name, for it struck 
me that I had been particularly obli¬ 
gated to him at some former period ; 
but his name I could not recollect, so 
I was obliged to go away highly dis¬ 
satisfied with myself for my stupidity, 
and suspecting that I had lost my 
small portion of memory altogether. 

On the same day I again perceived 
this gallant and respectable-looking 
officer, coming up the street after me, 
still walking by himself; and so much 
did I feel interested in knowing him, 
that I determined to wait his coming 
up, and address him at all hazards. I 
thought him one of the Highland 
chiefs that had entertained me in the 
north, but where. Heaven knew !—I 
did not. I moved my bonnet to him, 
10 
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and bade him good day. He instantly 
held out his hand, gave mine a hearty 
shake—named me, and expressed much 
satisfaction that I recognized my old 
friend, having of late suspected I had 
forgot him. 

“ I am in a worse predicament now 
than ever,” thought I; and I am sure 
I looked very sheepish; for, indeed, 
no situation could be more awkward 
than the one in which I stood, having 
forced an introduction of myself on a 
gentleman of whom I still knew not 
the least circumstance. I am sure, my 

dear Mrs A-, you will think that 

was a dilemma that must soon have 
come to an end ? I thought so too ; 
but, on the contrary, it still increased 
—never came to an end—and never 
will come to an end while I live. 
There was one thing, however, that I 
now discovered, which stunned me 
still the more. I perceived that he 
was the very individual whom I had 
met in the billiard-room, but so trans¬ 
formed, that a witch could not have 
known him. 

It was necessary for me to say some¬ 
thing ; and so I did. “ I beg pardon, 
sir,” says I. “ But I was so sure we 
were old acquaintances when we met at 
billiards the other evening, that I have 
been both grieved and angry with my¬ 
self ever since for forgetting your 
name.” 

“ And what was the great matter 
for that?” said he. “ You might 
have called me Captain, which never 
comes wrong to one of my country¬ 
men ; or Colonel , which would have 
sowided a little better; or Duncan, or 
Donald, or M‘Devil, or any patrony¬ 
mic you listed. What was the matter 
how you denominated an old acquaint¬ 
ance ? It is a long time, Mr II-, 

since you and I first met. Do you re¬ 
member that morning, at a fishing- 
party, in Major Campbell's boat?” 

“ Perfectly well, sir,” says I, (which 
was not true.) “ Was it at Ensay, in 
the sound of Harries, that you mean ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure !” said he. 

“ I was at so many fishing parties 
at Ensay, that I can hardly at this 
distance of time recollect one from an¬ 
other,” said I. “ Was it that morn¬ 
ing that Dr M‘Leod, and Luskinder, 
and Scalpa, were with us, when we 
caught the enormous skate, that weigh¬ 
ed 300 weight?” 

“ Yes, to be sure, the very same,” 
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said he, “ that was such a morning, 
and such a day, ay, and such a night!” 

“ We had sad doings at Ensay, cer¬ 
tainly,” said I, “ but shame fa' me, if 
I remember of meeting you there. 
Cornel. I hope I am right in calling 
you Cornel?” 

To this last question he shortly nod¬ 
ded assent, and then went on. “ It 
is very likely you may not, for I was 
then only a sort of a—a—a—boy, or a 
something between a boy or a lad—a 
stripling, in short. My father, the 
Colonel, had set me out on a ramble 
that summer, and happy I was to come 
several times in contact with you. We 
met again at Tarbet and at Greenock, 
you know.” 

I was utterly confounded. “ Tar¬ 
bet? Tarbet?” says I. “Sure, Co¬ 
lonel, I never did meet you at Tarbet ? 
You were not of that ridiculous par¬ 
ty, when we sailed away with the 
man's two daughters to Cowal, and 
then took them with us to Bute for 
two or three days.” 

“Was I not? But I was, though,” 
said he; “ For though I could not get 
my father's brigandine, the Empress, 
left, as he had allowed me to take her 
out on a pleasure jaunt that summer, 
I treated your party at the inn, and 
saw you fairly away. We met again 
at Greenock, and had a brilliant party 
at the Tontine.—But this is my do¬ 
micile for the present,” added he, step¬ 
ping up to the door of a hotel in Prince's 
Street. “ Dine with me here to-day 
at half past five, or six—say six, punc¬ 
tually, and we will have a chat about 
old matters, and some literary things. 
We shall have a quite sober dinner, 
and I promise you that we shall not 
have above a bottle and a half a-piece 
—or two bottles—well, say two bottles 
each. Will you come, now ? Give me 
your hand on it.” 

“ With the utmost pleasure, sir,” 
says I. “At six o'clock precisely? 
And whose party shall I ask for?” 

“ Oh, no party. We dine by our¬ 
selves in my own room,” said he. 
“ Ask for me—just for me.” 

I went away over to Charles' Street, 
scratching my ears and beating my 
brains to no purpose, trying to find 
out who the devil this grand Colonel 
was. I had been engaged in all these 
scenes that he had mentioned, but I 
could have made oath that he was not 
present at one of them, unless it had 
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been as a servant. As to his father 
the Coloners splendid pleasure-vessel, 
the Empress, I could remember no¬ 
thing, either at Ensay, Rotlisay, or 
Tarbet. I recollected something of a 
Mr M 4 Neill coming into Locli-Fine 
in a little stout square-rigged vessel of 
his own from some of the western isles, 
and of his being bound to the Clyde, 
but nothing at all of ever coming in 
contact with the gentleman. I was 
fairly bamboozled, and began to sus¬ 
pect that the man was a warlock or an 
enchanter. 

At the hour appointed, to a very se¬ 
cond, I went to the hotel, rung the 
porch bell, and taking the waiter aside, 
asked him very ingeniously for the 
proper designation of the Highland 
gentleman who lodged there, for that 
I was engaged to dine with him pri¬ 
vately, and it looked so exceedingly 
awkward to have lost his address. 

The lad said, there was no Highland 
gentleman lodging there at present but 
Major Cameron, who was dining out; 
but there was a gentleman in No. 6, 
who had ordered dinner lor two, and 
whose address he supposed was Colo¬ 
nel Cloud. 

“M‘Leod, you mean,” says I. 

“ No, no,” said he; “ not MacLeod; 
that is my own name, which it is not 
likely I would forget. The gentle¬ 
man, I think, gave his address as Co¬ 
lonel Cloud of Coalpepper. But he does 
not lodge here. I never saw him be¬ 
fore to-day.” 

“You astonish me, callant, more 
ways than one,” says I. “ Such a de¬ 
signation as Cloud of Coalpepper I ne¬ 
ver in my life either heard or read, and 
this gentleman and I are old and inti¬ 
mate acquaintances. That cannot be 
the gentleman I want.” 

“ Come up stairs and look at him,” 
said the lad; “and if he is not your 
man, you have nothing ado but to beg 
pardon, and come down again.” 

I did so, and found my friend in the 
full insignia of his honourable office. 
He was, as I judged, extremely polite, 
only that he took the greater part of 
the conversation < gii himself, which 
proved a great ease for your awkward 
friend in his awkward predicament. 
To have heard him talk, you would 
liave thought that I had been in his 
company for the greater part of a num¬ 
ber of years. He never instanced a par¬ 
ty in which I had not been ; but then 
lie never represented one of them as 


they were; the greatest part of the par¬ 
ticulars he mentioned, I was certain, 
were purely imaginary, but yet I did 
not like to tell the gentleman to his 
face that he was lying. He mentioned 
the Right and Wrong Club with great 
sang froid —said he was only one night 
there, and had no inclination ever to 
go back again. I asked who was in the 
chair that night ? 

“ Confound me, if I recollect,” said 
he. “But whoever it was, he was as 
often on the floor as in the chair. How¬ 
ever, there was a great battle that 
night, so that you cannot have forgot 
it, unless you had one every night.” 

“ Cornel, I declare, I never saw any 
fighting at that famous club,” said I. 
“ I think there was a sort of row one 
night between some M f Leods and 
M‘Donalds, which gave the designa¬ 
tion to the club, but there was nothing 
serious ; merely a drunken rally.” 

“ What! have you forgot your rising 
to knock Norman M‘Leod down ? and 
how he tripped the feet from under 
you, so that you fell against a green 
screen, and down went you and screen 
together with a tremendous rattle? 
And don’t you remember what you 
said when you arose, which set us all 
into such a roar of laughter, that, sa¬ 
ving two at the farther end of the room, 
we all took to our seats again, and no 
one could ever tell that night again, 
what we quarrelled about?” 

“I remember nothing about it at 
all?” said I. 

“ But I do,” said the Colonel; “ you 
got up, and held your elbow, which 
seemed to have got some damage,-— 
f D—n the Hieland blude o’ him,’ 
says you, ‘ an it warna for his father’s 
sake, I wad pit the life out o’ him.’ 
I may well remember the circumstan¬ 
ces of that night’s fray, for, being a 
stranger, I had meddled too rashly in 
the dispute, and had like to have paid 
very dearly for my temerity. This 
won’t do, thinks I; I must show the 
lads some play before I am overpower¬ 
ed in this way. 1 had, at one time, 
five of them floored at once, all lying 
as flat as flounders. And don’t you re¬ 
member of two that fought it out?— 
That was the best sport of all! After 
the general row, we had all taken our 
seats again, and sat I know not how 
long, when the president, whose name 
I tli ink was Mr Gildas, or Gillies, or 
something of that sound, says in a 
queer quizzical voice, c Gentlemen, I 
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wish you would look in below the ta¬ 
ble, for I think always that there are 
some of the party missing/ The room 
being very large, there was a screen 
set round behind us, and, on a search 
commencing, it was discovered that 
there were two still fighting at the far¬ 
ther end of the room. f I wonder 
when they began ?’ says you ; c for if 
they hae feughten very lang, it wad 
maybe be as gude to pairt them/— f I 
think/ says the president, ringing 
the bell, f that we had as well ascer¬ 
tain that fact.—Pray, waiter, do you 
know when these two gentlemen began 
fighting?'— f About two hours ago, 
sir/— c That is vety illustrious/ says 
the president. < And have they fought 
all this while ?*—‘ f 0 no, sir ; I don't 
think it. They were both sleeping 
when I was last up .'— c 0, very well!’ 
says the president. ' Bring two stoups 
more of bourdeaux/ 

“ They were both on the floor at 
that time fighting like men in a dream, 
and neither of them could get above 
the other. We never regarded them 
in the smallest degree, but set to work 
again. We never noted when they 
joined the party; and when supper 
was set at one in the morning, not one 
amongst us knew who the two were 
that had fought all the night, and I 
suppose none ever knew to this day.” 
This was certainly an amusing picture, 
and I believed it; not because it was so 
like truth, but because it was so un¬ 
like truth, that I thought I was sure 
no man could ever have contrived it. 

I was sure, meantime, that my distin¬ 
guished entertainer was never at the 
club when I was present, else lie had 
been there either as a waiter or an in¬ 
visible being. He had the wit, how¬ 
ever, of never suffering me to make 
any remarks on his narrations, for he 
always began a new subject with the 
same breath in which he ended the 
preceding one; and here he began with 
the query, “ When I had seen our 
worthy friend, Mr McMillan ?” 

“ McMillan, of Millburgli ?” said 
I. “ Is he an acquaintance of yours?” 

“ Yes; an intimate one, and a near 
neighbour,” was the reply. “ Do you 
not remember of his sending for me to 
a shooting-party in the Wood of Cul- 
loch-More, one day ?” 

“ I remember of being there a roe¬ 
shooting two days,” said I, “ but knew 
not who the laird had sent for be¬ 
sides.” 

<c My father, the Colonel, had a 


party of fourteen that day, all enga¬ 
ged in the same sport,” said he. “ I 
would gladly have been of your party, 
but our own could do nothing with¬ 
out the assistance of my dogs. With¬ 
out them, the sport would have been 
entirely blown up. I shot seven roe¬ 
bucks that day for my own part, and 
never once fired at a doe. But my dogs 
are so completely trained to the dri¬ 
ving, that it would be an easy matter 
to root out the whole breed of roes in 
the kingdom with their assistance.” 

He then entered into a long detail of 
the marvellous feats he had performed 
on the moors, describing them with a 
great deal of animation, and I fairly 
set him down as a most wonderful and 
highly-gifted gentleman. He next de¬ 
scribed his various breeds of dogs, 
which were without end. He had three 
Russian pointers, and two Russian 
terriers, most valuable and interesting 
animals of their kind; but he had a 
handsome bitch, of a Transylvanian 
breed, that surpassed everything. He 
never took less than 100 guineas for 
every one of her blind pups. I never 
had heard of such a beast in the world 
as that! He had far too high a value 
for her, that was the truth ! for she 
had been the cause of much mischief 
to him. Owing to some disputes about 
her, he had been compelled to cowe 
one young nobleman on the moors, 
and challenge another, so that she had 
very nigh cost him his life; but he did 
not value her a bit the less of that, 
he rather valued her the more. Be¬ 
sides these, the breeds he enumera¬ 
ted were prodigious, so that I rather 
got confused among them, never kno^v- 
ing which he talked of; till at last he 
■ was so good as give me all their names, 
every one of which was either German 
or classical. 

All this time I had never been able 
to recollect where I had seen this dis¬ 
tinguished officer and sportsman ; and, 
in order if possible to effect this, I ask¬ 
ed bluntly, what regiments they were 
which he and his father commanded? 
He did not answer the question direct- 
ly, but began a long explanatory story, 
the substance of which was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

.That though he allowed his compa¬ 
nions to call him Colonel, he was not 
one in fact, having the title and emo¬ 
lument only in reversion. His father, 
the Colonel, held the lucrative office 
of Deputy-Adjutant-General, under 
the Emperor of Austria, which office 
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lie had secured for this his only son, 
long ago, the Coloners hope and de¬ 
light. That his father had reared him 
solely with the ■view of filling that im¬ 
portant station ; and though he had 
restricted him in none of his pleasures, 
lie had kept him at hard work as a 
student, both in arts and arms. He 
said a great deal more to the same pur¬ 
pose, for he was very long and very 
minute on this interesting topic. 

At a late hour we parted, with mu¬ 
tual professions of esteem, and 1 had, 
before that, accepted of an invitation 
to the mansion-house of Coalpepper, 
close beside the celebrated village of 
that name. The Colonel and I were 
to leave Edinburgh together in the 
spring, make a tour of the middle High¬ 
lands, and arrive at his father's house 
by a certain day—have fishing-parties, 
and pleasure-parties in the Empress, 
and I cannot tell you what all. 

From that day forth, I saw not the 
Colonel for three months, nor did I 
ever, during that period, meet with a 
single individual who knew him either 
by name, title, or appointment. I ap¬ 
plied to the Almanack, but found it 
vain to consult it for the staff-officers 
of the Emperor of Austria. Matters 
remained in statu quo . 

It approached toward the end of 
March, at length; and as I had enga¬ 
ged to be at Alloa on the 23d of April, 
and in Athol and Glen-Lyon early in 
May, I began to be impatient at not 
meeting again with my friend, the Co¬ 
lonel, for I intended introducing him 
to all my friends and correspondents 
in that tract, and show him that I had 
honourable, noble, and respectable 
friends, as well as he. One day, about 
that period, I had been walking with 
my friend Mr Forbes, the wine-mer¬ 
chant, and as I knew he had a great 
number of the nobility and gentry on 
his books, I stopped him on the street, 
just as we were going to part, and ask¬ 
ed him if he could give me the Edin¬ 
burgh address of young Cloud of Coal- 
pepper. Forbes fell a-laughing, until 
lie had almost fallen down on the 
street, and, without giving me any ex¬ 
planation, left me standing there quite 
dumfoundered. As I was turning round 
to go away, what should pop out of 
Mr Laing’s shop but the very image 
and likeness of the gentleman I was 
in quest of, but in such a dishabile ha¬ 
bit, that I knew not what to think. 
He looked me full in the face, but did 


not see me, and away he went, carry¬ 
ing three books below his arm. “ I'll 
see where this singular apparition goes," 
thought I; and accordingly I dogged 
him until lie entered a lodging down 
two pair of stairs, in an elegant east¬ 
ern street in Edinburgh. I followed 
close at his heels, and said to the girl 
that opened the door, that I wanted 
to speak with the gentleman who en¬ 
tered just now. Accordingly, I was 
shown into a darkish shabby apart¬ 
ment, and there was my friend, the 
Colonel, who had just set himself down 
amongst an immense number of papers 
and a few books. I could not help ad¬ 
dressing him by his title, though still 
dubious as to the identity of my man. 
He received me with perfect ease and 
great kindness, and at once assumed 
his high ground and exalted character. 
He said his father the Colonel (and 
Deputy-Adjutant-General to the Em¬ 
peror of Austria) had compelled him, 
as a test of his improvement, to write 
out essays in thirteen different langua¬ 
ges, and that in order to finish these 
in time for our northern and western 
jaunt, he had been obliged to conceal 
himself in that most quiet of all re¬ 
treats, and study almost night and day, 
but that he would now be ready to set 
out with me in the course of a fort¬ 
night. 

We had settled everything, before 
we parted, regarding our tour, but 
in place of sending for the Colonel's 
carriage, as had been previously in¬ 
tended, we resolved to proceed to Al¬ 
loa in the steam-boat, take a chaise 
the length of your mansion, angle from 
that to Crief, and so on to Athol, Glen- 
Lyon, and Glen-Orchay, and then turn 
to the southward on our way to Coal- 
pepper Castle, where pleasures with¬ 
out number awaited us, and where we 
were to remain for a whole month. 

Accordingly we set out together on 
the 20th, attended the annual festival 
held at Alloa in commemoration of 
the anniversary of Shakspeare ; spent 
eight or nine days with the kind and 
intelligent gentlemen of that place, 
and for several of these days the Co¬ 
lonel and I went a-fisliing in the De¬ 
von, on the forenoons. 

It was here that I experienced the 
first disappointment in my illustrious 
friend ; and, trivial as it may appear 
in your eyes, it made me feel very 
queer. He had boasted fully as much 
of his angling as his shooting, and as 
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I had determined not to be beat at that 
sport, on any consideration, 1 went 
from Edinburgh, fully provided with 
fishing apparatus; and lest the trouts 
of the Devon should despise the Edin¬ 
burgh flies, I went to MTsaac of Al¬ 
loa, and picked all his. The Colonel 
had nothing—he had not so much as 
a fishing-rod, which I thought very 
shabby, but Mr Bald supplied him 
with everything, and away we set. 

When we went to begin, he could 
not so much as put on his flies, for his 
father the Colonel's servant, who al¬ 
ways went with him, was so complete¬ 
ly master of these things, that neither 
he, nor his father the Colonel, ever 
paid the least attention to them. This 
was very well. So accordingly he put 
on magnifying glasses, which he kept 
for the purpose of angling, that he 
might trepan the trouts the moment 
they were so imprudent as to snap at 
his fly, or even to toy with it. I never 
saw a gentleman go forth to the wa¬ 
ter side with such an important look; 
it was so knowing, and at the same 
time so confident and so profound, 
that I did not know whether to quake 
or laugh. “ I shall be beat at the fish¬ 
ing for once, though I had a thousand 
guineas on it," thought I, with a sigh, 
as I followed this champion down the 
bank. 

But an experienced angler knows 
another the moment he first sees him 
throw the line. The mason word is 
a humbug ; but the very first wave of 
a rod is sufficient between anglers. 
Colonel Cloud, younger of Coalpepper, 
and, in reversion, deputy adjutant-ge¬ 
neral to the Emperor of Austria, be¬ 
gan that finest and healthiest of rural 
sports. Good and gracious 1 Madam ! 
if you' had seen how he began it! 
With what an air ! What a look of 
might and majesty through the mag¬ 
nifying glasses ! I never was so petri¬ 
fied in all the days of my life. I can¬ 
not describe to you the utter absurdi¬ 
ty of his address in the art, as I am 
afraid you have never regarded it; but, 
in the first place, lie fixed upon a 
smooth, shallow part of the river, 
where no fish in his right judgment 
would ever take a fly; and then he 
held the rod with both his hands; set 
out his lips, as also an immense pro¬ 
tuberance behind, and thrashed on the 
smooth stream with such violence, as 
if he intended to strike the trouts on 
the head, in the majesty of his power. 


I was like to burst with laughter, and 
wist not what to do, yet still I con¬ 
tained myself. But at length a par 
rose at his fly, a small, insignificant 
fish, not thicker than a lady's little 
finger—the Colonel perceived this 
through the magnify ing glasses, (mag¬ 
nifiers they were with a vengeance,) 
and he pulled the line with such force, 
that his rod sounded through the at¬ 
mosphere like a whirlwind. Yea, with 
such violence did he pull it, that his 
feet slid in a reverse direction, and he 
fell. “ By the L—, I had on one a stone 
weight,' cried he. “ Nay, he was more. 
I'm sure he was more." 

This was altogether beyond my ca¬ 
pacity of bearing any longer. I crept 
in beyond an alder bush, laid me down 
on my face, and laughed till I was 
weak. The tears ran from my eyes till 
the very grass was steeped; but it was 
in vain that I held my sides, and tried 
to refrain laughing. I had some fears 
I should never do more good. I wa¬ 
ded across the river, and no more 
durst 1 come near the Colonel that 
day, but I despised him in my heart. 
He lost in my good opinion that day 
more than he has ever since regained. 
He caught not one fish, either great or 
small. I filled my basket. I overtook 
him at the village of Cambus, about 
two o'clock. Mr Alexander Bald had 
come up to meet us; the two were 
sitting on a rock conversing, when I 
came immediately opposite, and I 
heard him informing Mr Bald that he 
had not caught any, but that he had 
hooked one which was fully a stone 
weight. The whole scene again pre¬ 
sented itself to my imagination in vi¬ 
vid and more vivid colours, my knees 
lost their power, and I had no shift 
but to turn about, lie down on the 
bank, and fall again into a convulsion 
of laughter. Mr Bald called again and 
again, what ailed me, but I was un¬ 
able to make him any answer, and 
never knew till he had waded the ri¬ 
ver, and was lifting up my head. 
“ What ails you ?" said he, “ I think 
you have been crying ?” 

“Yes," said I, “I suppose I was 
crying." 

The Colonel was a great favourite 
with the good folks of Alloa, for he 
was eminently intelligent, and well 
versed in both ancient and modern 
literature ; argumentative, civil, and 
courteous. But at length we left them 
with regret,, as I had often done be- 
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fore, and that night we arrived at your 
hospitable mansion. 

This was precisely the bearing of 
our acquaintance before we visited at 
your house ; and you yourself acknow¬ 
ledged to me that you thought me 
lucky in my travelling companion. 
There is no dispute with regard to his 
capabilities and general intelligence, 
yet I know now that there had been 
something about him, of which, or 
with which you were not perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied ; and as I have learned a good 
deal more of him since that period, I 
shall, as in duty bound, proceed to 
communicate that knowledge very 
shortly to you. 

If you at all regarded the thing, you 
might remember, that before we took 
leave of you, everything was amicably 
arranged between my honoured friend 
and me regarding our tour; we were 
to fish up to Grief that day, and so on 
by Glen-Almond and Ambleree to 
Kinnaird. But before we had pro¬ 
ceeded two miles, he informed me, 
with apparent regret, that he was com¬ 
pelled to abandon his northern tour, 
as he had received an express from his 
father the Colonel, ordering him home. 
I was greatly astounded at this, being 
perfectly convinced in my own mind 
that he had never received a letter 
since lie left Edinburgh. He had no 
possible chance, save at Alloa, and on 
sounding him a little, I found he did 
not so much as know where the post- 
office of that town was situated. It 
was vain, however, for me to expostu¬ 
late, after lie informed me that there 
were some foreign dispatches arrived 
at the castle of Coalpepper, which re¬ 
quired both dispatch and decision ; 
that his father required his immediate 
assistance; and the carriage was to 
meet him at Dunira that day. I was 
compelled to submit to the emergency, 
and we parted; but before doing so, 
he again exacted my solemn promise, 
that I was to spend a month with him 
at his father's mansion. I repeated 
such promise for the thirtieth time, 
and with a bow so profound that my 
bonnet, which I held in my left hand, 
touched the ground, I parted from my 
illustrious friend. 

I spent the month of May in Strath- 
Tay and Glen-Lyon, the month of 
.Tune in Appin and Lorn, and though 
the weather was eminently ungenial, 
I never enjoyed any excursion with 
greater zest. * Often in my heart did 


I pity Colonel Cloud, younger of Coal- 

pepper, and ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADJU¬ 
TANT-GENERAL to the Emperor of 
Austria ! 

With a heavy heart I was at last 
obliged to turn my back on the ro¬ 
mantic lands of Ossian and of Fingal; 
and, descending on the populous val¬ 
leys of the west, on the 9 th of July I 
arrived at the environs of the far-fa¬ 
med village of Coalpepper; but instead 
of going straight to the house of the 
Austrian staff-officer, I went to Mill- 
burgli, Mr McMillan being my oldest 
acquaintance. I had not been many 
hours in the house ere I began to ask 
for my friend the Colonel. No one of 
the family understood who I meant, 
and I found it impossible to explain 
myself. 

“It cannot be Mr Jacob Cloud 
whom Mr H. means ?” said one of the 
young ladies. 

“ The very same man," said Mc¬ 
Millan, “ and that will be some title 
given him in banter among his asso¬ 
ciates at Edinburgh. l)o you stile Ja¬ 
cob the Colonel now ?” 

“ Yes, I understand he gets that 
title for the most part,” said I. But 
hearing them call him Mr Cloud, or 
simply Jacob , I recollected the honour 
and integrity of my friend, who had 
previously informed me that he was 
only a colonel, and adjutant-general 
in reversion ; and, admiring his mo¬ 
desty about his own native place, I 
mentioned his name no more. But 
the next day Mr M c Millan says to 
me, “ Were you not saying that Ja¬ 
cob Cloud was an acquaintance of 
yours ?” I answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, when he added, “ Very well, I 
will invite him to dinner to-day. I 
have always been wishing to have him 
here since he came home.” 

The dinner party was very nume¬ 
rous, and among the last who came 
into the drawing-room was my friend 
the Colonel, with the very identical 
magnifying glasses across his nose that 
had exaggerated the par of the Devon 
to such an enormous bulk. I felt some 
very tickling sensations, but behaved 
myself middling well. He came up 
to me, shook hands with great frank¬ 
ness, and far more affability than 1 
had any right to expect, welcoming 
me to that district, in which he hoped 
I should never be so great a stranger 
again, See. Sec. 

It so happened, that the Colonel 
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and I were placed at different ends of 
the table, and during the whole even¬ 
ing I never had an opportunity of 
exchanging another word with him 
save one. I called on him at dinner 
to drink a glass of wine, and asked 
him if he had reached home in time 
to get the dispatches written out ? 

“ 0, yes, thank you; quite in good 
time,” was the answer. 

I then heard Mr M'Millan inqui¬ 
ring what papers they were to which 
I alluded, and he said they were 
“ some of those ridiculous formal af¬ 
fairs. A great botheration, certainly, 
and quite foreign to all useful pur¬ 
poses.” 

I noted that he pronounced the 
term foreign very loud and sono¬ 
rously, while the magnifying glasses 
gleamed in the light of our candles. 
As I am never among the first risers 
from a social board, I saw no more of 
my friend that night, nor did I hear 
aught of the invitation to a month's 
diversion ; and, in spite of many ap¬ 
pearances rather equivocal, I that 
evening believed everything to exist 
precisely as he had so often described 
them to me at the Castle of Coalpep- 
per. It was not till next day that my 
eyes were opened to the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; and never in my life shall I 
again be as much astonished at any¬ 
thing I shall hear or see. 

We were to have a fox-ehase the 
following day in Glen-Sheagy, and 
there were sportsmen laws laid out for 
us, which we were not to transgress. 
We were to be allowed to shoot a roe¬ 
buck or a brocket, but neither a doe 
nor a fawn on any account. The 
description of that day's sport would 
take a long paper by itself: I must 
stick by my text for the present. I 
never doubted that my friend the Co¬ 
lonel would be the leading man in the 
sport. How could I, after the descrip¬ 
tions he had given me of his unequal¬ 
led prowess in that line ? I thought it 
would be a day amongst, a thousand 
with him, and a party in which I 
should see him then appear in all his 
glory. I thought of the Transylva¬ 
nian bitch Penelope—of the Russian 
pointers, and the terriers from the 
sources of the Wolga, that would 
tear either a fox or an otter to pieces 
—of the Hungarian dog Eugene, that 
had once belonged to the Archduke 
John—and Hector and Cressida—and, 


though last not least, of Sobieski, the 
great blood-hound from the forests of 
Poland; and I thought what a day 
there would be in the woods of Sheagy 
More! 

When we were making ready, I 
says to Mr McMillan carelessly, “ Mr 
Cloud will be of the party, of course ?” 

“ O, no! he cannot enjoy such a 
thing,” said he; and “ he is of no use 
either,—that's worse.” 

I was petrified and speechless. “ Do 
I hear with my ears, and understand 
with my heart?” thought I; “ what 
was it the malicious, ill-willie man 
was saying? c He cannot enjoy such 
a thing! and is for no use at it nei¬ 
ther ! that's worse!' Worse with a 
vengeance ! The gentleman is raving, 
or speaking through his sleep. Mr 
Mac-Millan!” exclaimed I aloud, (for 
I had been exclaiming internally be¬ 
fore for the space of a minute or two,.) 
ee Mr Mac-Millan ! ye dinna mean, 
or pretend to say, that Cloud is not a 
good shot ?” 

“ It is impossible for me, or any 
man living, to determine that point,” 
said he, “ for one very good reason, 
he never fired a shot in his life.” My 
ears tingled, and I was struck dumb. 

Not being able to bring my mind to 
think about anything else, however, 
in the course of our preparations, I 
was obliged once more to propose that 
the Colonel should still be of our party, 
for the sake of his dogs. 

“ Dogs! What do you mean ?” 

ee Why, hath not Jacob a variety 
of very superior dogs, bred from fo¬ 
reign countries?” 

“ He a breed of dogs? pooh ! He 
never had a single dog in his life. His 
father had once a half-blind terrier 
that lay in below the loom, but it is 
dead, and has been for these three 
years and a half.” 

I grew dizzy, my head birled round 
like a mill-wheel, and I could not 
help repeating into myself an hun¬ 
dred times these words, “ Lord , what 
is man ?” 

We hunted a whole day—got no 
foxes; but I caught a beautiful young 
roe-buck_ alive, and Mr M'Millan 
shot a fine old one. We drank some 
whisky at the Strone of Sheavy, and 
on our walk home I took Mr McMil¬ 
lan apart; and the blind terrier and 
the loom having been uppermost in 
my mind from the morning, the fol¬ 
lowing dialogue passed between Mr 
13 
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M'Millan and me. I give it verba¬ 
tim, without colouring or addition. 

“ What rank does old Mr Cloud hold 
in society ?” 

“ He is a manufacturer; a very 
honest, worthy man.” 

“ Has he not some foreign commis¬ 
sion?” 

“ No, no; he just works for the 
people of the village.” 

“ He does not attend to the manu¬ 
factory in person, surely ?” 

“ That he does. He has no other 
to attend to it. In plain terms, he is 
a common weaver, and has just two 
looms in the house, one for himself, 
and one for an apprentice, or an occa¬ 
sional journeyman in a strait.” 

“ Did he never serve in any army, 
either abroad or at home ?” 

“ Never. He has lived in the vil¬ 
lage all his life, and his father before 
him.” 

“ What sort of character does my 
friend sustain in general ?” 

“ He has some strange peculiarities 
about him; there are, however, good 
points in his character. He is sober, 
industrious, and a most kind and af¬ 
fectionate son. His father has pinch¬ 
ed himself to bring him out as a do¬ 
minie, and he has requited his parent 
by a course of the hardest studies, as 
well as the utmost gratitude and at¬ 
tention.” 

“ That is enough for me,” said I 
in my heart; “ Jacob and the shep¬ 
herd shall be friends still. I hold 
these qualities in higher estimation 
than a reversion of a lucrative post at 
the court of Austria.” I said not a 
word to Mr M f Millan how I had 
been hoaxed. He continued :— 

“ The truth is, that if the young 
man had not too fertile an imagina¬ 
tion—a fancy that has a scope beyond 
that of any other man's that ever ex¬ 
isted—he would have been a first-rate 
character.” 

Well might I assent mentally to 


that remark, when I thought of the 
Castle of Coalpepper—the great staff 
officer—the square-rigged brigandine 
—the Empress—the Colonel's car¬ 
riage with three outriders—the dogs 
—the rural sports—and a thousand 
things beside, all vanished in a breath. 
All the creation of a fancy, over which 
truth, reason, and ultimate disgrace, 
had no control. Mr M'Mfllan per¬ 
ceiving me thoughtful, went on. f ‘ He 
was once in our family teaching the 
children, and gave us much satisfac¬ 
tion by his attention.” 

Never was there a day so fertile of 
disclosures to me. I was sure, from 
the beginning, that I had been inti¬ 
mately acquainted with this singular 
person. It was true, I had. But ne¬ 
ver, till that moment, did it strike 
me how, where, or when. “ We had 
him teaching our children,” said Mr 
M'Millan. I then recollected that I 
had, indeed, known him previously, 
but in circumstances so extremely de¬ 
grading, that they cannot be mention¬ 
ed to you along with the name of the 
Hon. Colonel Cloud of the staff of 
Austria. 

Were some people to read this long 
epistle, they would regard it as an 
extravagant romance, so far does truth 
sometimes overreach fancy. You 
know that it is true, and to you it 
needs no confirmation, as I introdu¬ 
ced him to you in all his borrowed 
plumage, for which, madam, I hum¬ 
bly ask your pardon : Not for intro¬ 
ducing to you the son of a poor opera¬ 
tive weaver; as such, he had as good 
a right to be there as the son of a poor 
shepherd, but it is for introducing to 
your kindness and hospitality an im¬ 
postor. There's the rub ! But I en¬ 
treat that you will only laugh at it, and 
regard it as a harmless and unaccount¬ 
able lunacy. I am, with the utmost 
respect, my honoured and esteemed 
friend, yours most faithfully, 

James Hogg. 
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THE MAN-OF-WAR'S MAN. 

Continued from Vol. XVI. p. 338. 

Chap. XIV. 

Away with your skillogalee!—I’ll have far more generous cheer !_ 

No such rubbish will go down with me, when I in a roadstead appear._ 

See the bumboat is pulling away; so, good stomach, pray heave away sorrow, 

With good stuff you’ll be pack’d well to-day, and the devil fly away with to-morrow ! 

Heave away, heave away, heave away, thump !—ho ! ho ! 


It was on a bleak and cloudy De¬ 
cember's morning that the dull drawl¬ 
ing light of day first peeped on his Ma¬ 
jesty's ships theTottumfog and Whip- 
persnapper, as they lay snugly at their 
moorings in the roadstead of Leith, and 
no long period elapsed ere the hollow 
boom of the Admiral's gun, startling 
their lialf-awakened crews, again re¬ 
minded them they were once more in 
harbour. All hands were immediate¬ 
ly turned up, and the usual comfort¬ 
able service of sanding, and stoning, 
and scrubbing, and flooding the decks 
with water, was gone through, con¬ 
sidering the severity of the weather, 
both with alacrity and cheerfulness. 

There were a thousand things which 
conduced to this general hilarity, but 
we shall content ourselves with only a 
brief mention of a few of the more 
prominent. Jack, it is well known, 
is quite a red-hot zealot in all his pur¬ 
suits, whether as a lover, an epicure, 
or a grog-bibber; and to those happy 
fellows, therefore, who were of some 
standing in the service, and had hus¬ 
banded a trifle of the wherewithal—in 
short, the monied-interest of the ship, 
as the Ricardo spouter would phrase it 
•—the very circumstance of being in 
harbour, it mattered not where, was 
fraught with associations of the most 
renovating kind. They already anti¬ 
cipated, with joyous hearts, the plea¬ 
sures of their stinted liberty-ticket to 
the shore—the fiddle and the dance 
already tingled in their ears—and the 
charms and smiles of beauty—the over¬ 
whelming fascinations of female com¬ 
pany and female conversation—would 
ever and anon so completely tickle 
their fancies, as to lighten up, while 
they rubbed their bulky paws with 
great velocity, a most grotesque, though 
good-humoured smile on their rough, 
muscular, and weather-beaten fea¬ 
tures. Then, at Leith, that most use¬ 
ful of all huge fellows muclde Rob had 
his abode—at once the pilot, postman, 
sculler, and bumboatman of the fleet. 
His services were ever indispensable; 
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and we firmly believe the present ge¬ 
neration will have slept with their 
fathers, ere his strict punctuality and 
sterling probity will fade from the re¬ 
membrance of our North-Sea-cruizers. 
Him they already saw in their mind's 
eye, hauled alongside of them—his boat 
absolutely groaning under a weighty 
load of soft tack , potatoes, fresh butter, 
eggs, legs of mutton, and an endless 
catalogue of agreeable morsels for stout, 
healthy, and ravenous stomachs, long 
since palled and sickened, even to dis¬ 
gust, with salt junk , as hard as ma¬ 
hogany—Irish pork, twenty years old, 
as strong and rancid as train oil— 
musty meal, and still mustier flour— 
cheese absolutely alive—and the still 
more detested villainous sweepings of 
a hard-up bread-room, where a piece 
of biscuit the size of a square inch, 
accidentally showing face in the mess's 
daily allowance of twelve or fourteen 
pounds, was a prize that was frequent¬ 
ly fought for. But these gladdening 
consolations were not exclusively con¬ 
fined to these fortunate fellows, for 
even the poverty-struck and the cash¬ 
less enjoyed their share. They, in 
their turn, luxuriated in the glorious 
idea of, at all events, gorging on fresh 
beef and vegetables—of throwing all 
their night duty on the shoulders of 
the lobster-backs—of turning in for 
the night—ay, for the whole night— 
ye Gods! for an entire twelve or four¬ 
teen hours' stretch without a single 
fear ! occasionally, during that time, 
hearing the sentry, as he slowly paced 
his dreary round, sing out from the 
gangway, Boat ahoy) to the mid¬ 
night rowers, or echo All’s Well! to 
the striking hours, while the half-wa¬ 
kened listener wheeled him, nothing 
loath, slowly round on his starboard 
side, preparing himself, heart and soul, 
with the most secret satisfaction, for a 
second doze of inestimable sleep !— 
Gracious Heaven ! what a delicious, 
what a rapturous thrill did pervade his 
soul at the very idea of such an Ely¬ 
sium—the seaman's heaven on earth! 
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—Think of this, ye nightly sleepless on 
your beds of down—think of it, we 
say, and weep! 

With the thoughts of such dainties 
fluttering in their brains, it is not to 
be supposed that their usual morning 
repast of plain and somewhat unpa¬ 
latable skillogalee detained them long 
at breakfast." That morning, indeed, 
the ship’s cook might have saved him¬ 
self the trouble of rousing out his un¬ 
willing and yawning dirty mate, long 
ere the first cock crew, in order to 
have this very primitive dish ready in 
all due time ; it was fairly and truly 
labour in vain—completely disregard¬ 
ed by the great bulk of the crew—and 
discharged in whole pailfuls over the 
head, amid the curses of the mess- 
cooks, who doubtless, like their chums, 
had an eye to better things, as well 
as to the extra trouble they must now 
be at in rincing out their tin panni¬ 
kins, and restoring them and the iron 
hoops of their now wet kids to their 
wonted burnish. Nothing, in fact, 
seemed to be thought of, and little 
else was spoke of, but the hourly ex¬ 
pected beef and vegetable boat, and the 
aforesaid important personage, mucJcle 
Rob . The former, it must be owned, 
did arrive in proper time, for the 
purser dispatched it in person from the 
shore under file escort of his steward ; 
and we can honestly affirm, that never 
wentlady over a man-of-war’s side with 
more safety, or more alacrity than did 
the huge side of beef, surmounted as 
it was with divers bags of greens, 
leeks, and other potherbs. But, for the 
latter, hour after hour stole away— 
dinner was gone through and the 
never a word of him. The question 
then became, what was to be thought 
of him ?—was he drunk—was he dead ? 
for although the said muckle Rob was 
well known to be a regular harbour pi¬ 
lot, to be otherwise disposed of was out 
of the question. He had never missed 
muster before, no, never—something 
of course must be the matter, and 
what the deuce could that be ? The 
simple remark of a simple booby here 
chimed in —“ Uh, d’ye no ken that 
Rob’s awn several of the hands lots o’ 
siller ?”—finally put a stop to further 
inquiry. “ Oh, d—n him, he’ll be 
wanting to keep it, and has cut his 
stick mayhap until we sail.”—So much 
for the fickleness of popular opinion. 
The self-same sun which arose amid 
the plaudits and praises of muckle 
Rob, sank behind the western moun- 
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tains while the same voices were con¬ 
signing him, body and boat, to the 
devil. “ And now,” roared Dennis 
Mahoney, entering the mess at the 
fag-end of this noisy debate,instead 
of your great muckle Rob that you’ve 
been prating and bothering your sto¬ 
machs and wise pates about the whole 
of this cursed cowld day, if there isn’t 
coming alongside of us, at this blessed 
moment, another large big ugly cus¬ 
tomer—but she happens to be a light¬ 
er, as large, by the hookey, almost as 
ourselves—and what we are going to 
make of such a monster at this time 
of night, the devil fetch me if I can 
tell you; although there is little doubt, 
I may safely say, my grumbling beau¬ 
ties, but I’ll warrant she’ll be the mane 
of giving you small bits of moments 
to-niorrow to think anything at all 
at all about either muckle Rob, or his 
mutton-boat.—But, soul of me, if I 
don’t see more about her, and that di¬ 
rectly, dears !” and, with this exqui¬ 
site morsel of ghostly consolation, the 
volatile Dennis sprang upon deck, 
chanting one of his innumerable dit¬ 
ties in full glee. 

The lighter proved to be one sent 
for the purpose of completely clearing 
the vessel’s holds, preparatory to a 
formal survey of her by the proper of¬ 
ficers of the dock-yard; and accord¬ 
ingly, the following morning com¬ 
menced such a hurried scene of stow¬ 
ing and unstowing, scrubbing and 
cleaning, unreeving and reeving of 
rigging, shifting of sails, &c. &c., at¬ 
tended with all the usual hammering 
and bawling of carpenters, and caulk¬ 
ers, and coopers, that many days had 
not gone by ere muckle Rob and his 
bumboat were apparently quite forgot¬ 
ten. But muckle Rob was a shrewd 
fellow, and evidently knew what, was 
going on. He therefore very patient¬ 
ly kept out of the way until the paint¬ 
ers had finished, and matters began to 
assume a more orderly appearance, 
when he dashed across tlieTottumfog’s 
bows one morning, as if dropped from 
the clouds, roaring with the voice of a 
bull, his usual fisherman’s carol, most 
excellently adapted, however, for the 
rousing an immediate attention:— 

44 O, Alloa lads for me ! 

Grangemouth callants for me ! 

Their jackets and trowsers are blue, 

And they’re a’ a-courting o’ me ; 

A’ a-courting o’ me, 

And aye rousing the blink o’ my ee—- 
God bless ye, my bonny Scotch callants, 

Ye’re welcome back frae the sea !” 
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“ Glory! my old cock of the north ! 
—get on—get on !” bawled a score of 
voices, leaping on the forecastle, and 
bending over the bows. 

“ Od, ye’se no hae that to say twice, 
at ony event,” cried ltob, gaily, conti¬ 
nuing his melodious roar:— 

“ I hae three lads o’ my ain, 

Though they’re no that quite comely to 
see, 

They’re better than them that has nane, 
And wad loup like a cock at a grossart 
at me.* 

The tane he is lame o’ a leg. 

The tither is blind o’ an e’e, 

And the third has a tea-kettle back— 

But they’re a’ a-courting o’ me. 

Then Alloa lads for me !” &c. &c. 

“ Now, callants,” cried the thunder¬ 
ing songster, “ just fling me the end 
of a tow, and I'll mak auld Tibhy fast 
before I come aboard to see what’s 
wanted.” 

“ Keep off your boat there !” cried 
the marine sentry. 

“ Uh, Lord ! wha the deevil are you, 
that speaks sae miclity ?—D’ye no ken 
me ? I’m muckle Hob, man, frae Leith 
—wi’ a boatfu’ of sunkets to ye, that 
will mak a’ your kites rejoice—Losh, 
I thoclit a’body had kent muckle lloh 
—me that rins messages, forbye, to 
the very Admiral him sell.” 

“ Keep off your boat, I tell you!’ * 
again menaced the sentry. 

“ Pshaw ! never mind the sodger. 
Bob,” cried the boatswain, at this mo¬ 
ment mounting the gangway ladder ; 
“ make her fast there, and they’ll 
throw you a sternhold to haul close 
alongside.” 

“ Ay, just so nae, Mr Marlin,” 
cried Rob, recovering his cheerfulness, 
“ that’s just said like yoursell, and as 
folk were kent folk, and no black¬ 
guards.—Poor chiekl, the sodger, as 
ye ca’ him, who I never saw atween 
the een before, is ablins no just up a’ 
thegither wha he speaks to, likely.” 

So saying, muckle Rob was now ac¬ 
tively preparing to obey what he 
thought the most ample permission, 
when his ears were a third time as¬ 
tounded by the voice of the unbending 
sentry, ordering him still more sternly 


to keep his boat off, otherwise it might 
fare worse with him. 

“ By the by, you sir, who gave you 
these orders?” said the boatswain, 
somewhat testily. 

“ The serjeant, sir,” was the re- 
ply. 

“ D—n the serjeant and you in a 
lump, for a couple of meddling fools 1” 
cried the angry boatswain.—“ I say. 
Bob, haul up, and never mind the 
booby; he knows no better. D’ye 
hear there, you Audley, jump up into 
the main chains there, that’s a good 
fellow, and heave him a rope’s end to 
make fast with.” 

“ Sir,” said the sentry, approaching 
the boatswain, and carrying his arms; 

“ the serjeant told me, sir, when he 
put me on this here gangway, sir, that 
it was the first liftenant’s positive or¬ 
ders, sir, that no boat whatever, sir, 
except she were a King’s one, should 
be allowed to come alongside this here 
vessel, sir, without his permission ask¬ 
ed and obtained. As soon as I have 
his orders, sir, I’ve got nothing to say ; 
meantime, I must do my duty.—I say, 
you fellow there, keep off your boat, 
or, by G—, I’ll make you repent it.” 

This elegant address, though it was 
hailed with a sneer at the this here's 
and saivrs with which it was so liber¬ 
ally adorned, had an evident effect 
upon the dignity of the boatswain.— 
Cl Oho ! is it so indeed ?” he cried, 
in a somewhat subdued tone; “ why, 
then, that’s a different guess-story al¬ 
together, ship-mate. But why didn’t 
you say so before, and be hanged to 
you—D—n me, but I took it for some 
stuff of that swab of a serjeant of 
yours, and not the orders of the first 
lieutenant’s. However, we’ll see about 
that directly, my lad. D—d hard, 
indeed, if people an’t to be allowed a 
little fresh grub now they’re in har¬ 
bour—pretty go, surely!—Harkye,my 
tall boy, have you got any letters with 
you for us ?” 

I’se warrant hae I, Mr Marlin,” 
bawled muckle Rob, still hanging on 
his oars, and patiently awaiting the 
conclusion of this, to him, singular 
conference; “ for ye ken I just gaed 
to the Post-office, as usual, and got a’ 
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they had for the veshels in the Roads 
here*—ay, just i' the morning before 
I pushed aff. I'se warrant there will 
be some for you as well as the lave, or 
else it will be a marvel. Uh ! there's 
sure to be some; for ye see I've been 
nae farther than the Admiral yet, and 
see, just look at that leather-bag there, 
what a lot I've by me yet. Nonsense ! 
there's sure to be some ; for whan was 
ye here that I hadna letters for ye— 
although I maun confess, Mr Marlin, 
I was in sic a hurry to be aff, that I 
ne'er examined to see how mony." 

“ Ah, well-a-well, that will do, my 
brave fellow," cried the boatswain, 
suddenly assuming his usual dignity 
of voice and manner. “ Harkye, you 
sir," addressing a by-stander, “ jump 
down to the midshipman's birth, and 
tell either young Master Pinafore or 
Minikin, I want to speak with him 
directly—come, brush instantly." 

The messenger immediately disap¬ 
peared, and young Master Minikin 
speedily made his appearance. 

“ Ah, Miny, my dear fellow," cried 
the boatswain, smiling, and taking the 
boy smartly by the hand ; “ what, up, 
and dressed already !—well, you're a 
clever lad, and will make a glorious 
sailor, as sure as my name's Dick Mar¬ 
lin. I say, Miny, come hither, my 
number one," continued he, in a con¬ 
fidential tone, “ I want to speak with 
you. D—n it, man, there’s a smart 
fellow, jump down to the gun-room, 
and tell Mr Fyke that here's his old 
friend muckle Rob, with a boat-load 
of good stuff, and letters—-mind that 
—and letters from the post-house for 
the ship. Then tell him, you know, 
that he can't get alongside for the sen¬ 
try, in consequence of his orders—then 
ask him slyly if he may come. Now 
be sure, there's a good boy, you knock 
it smartly into him that Bob has let¬ 
ters for the ship from the Post-house. 
—Oh, well-minded, egad—I say, my 
tall blade, hast got any newspapers 
with you?" 

“ Plenty, Mr Marlin, plenty, sir," 
was the answer. 

“ Better and better still," cried the 
boatswain, rubbing his hands, “ for 
Fyke's a devil of a politicler, and 
wouldn't give Steele's List, or a news¬ 
paper, for a dozen of Hamilton Moores 
newly out of the shop.—Then I'll tell 
you what, my dear fellow Miny, be 
sure and whistle in to him, that Bob 
lias not only letters from the Post- 
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house, but all the London, Edinburgh, 
English, Irish, devil knows what all, 
newspapers along with him, most 
heartily at his service—d—n me, I 
think that should hit.—Come, now, 
let me see you tip him the yarn pro¬ 
perly and politely, like a brave young 
Jack, as you are. Fly, and success to 
you ! I am the more anxious about all 
this, d'ye see, my dear little soul, be¬ 
cause, you know, we'll need some fresh 
grub and all that there—are you up, 
Miny ? (laughing and chucking hi m un¬ 
der the chin,) ay, ay, devil doubt you, 
my young snake in the grass." 

“ Oh, I understand you perfectly, 
sir," cried the young gentleman, smi¬ 
ling; “ just stay where you are, and 
I'll be with you again in a moment." 

He did soon appear with the wisli- 
ed-for permission, allowing muckle 
Rob to haul up alongside, and order¬ 
ing him to come on board directly with 
his letters and newspapers. 

Rob complied with the first part of 
the requisition cheerfully, but when 
urged by young Minikin to leave liis 
boat and come on board directly with 
his letters, he flatly refused. 

“ What the wuddy !" he exclaimed, 
“ d’ye think I'm daft outright!—Na,na, 
callant, I ken a trick worth twa o' that. 
Gang awa', think ye, and leave Tibby 
as fu' as she can pang to the merciment 
o' a'body—na, faith. I'll do nae sic a 
thing. I'se tell ye what I’ll do though, 
and that's a' ane, ye ken—here, my 
man, here see, there's my Post-office 
wallet to ye, tak ye it down to Mr 
Fyke, with my compliments—tell him 
I'm no used to attend on gentlefolks, 
and standing haill half hours wi’ my 
hat in my hand—but that I sent you 
wi’ that, and he may tak his wull o't, 
and gie me it back whan he's dune,— 
alang with the siller for the postage, 
ye ken.—And I say, laddie—heh, you ! 
—I say, tell him no to be in a hurry, 
for ye ken, (winking,) I've a gay deal 
to do here." 

This sagacious proposal of Rob's be¬ 
ing warmly seconded by the boatswain, 
the young gentleman received the 
packet with a smile, and retired with 
it to the gun-room. 

Not a moment was now lost—all the 
curious in eating, who had cash, were 
on the alert—and old Tibby was emp¬ 
tied of her cargo long ere there was a 
single inquiry made after him from 
the gun-room. This gave our friend 
Robert not only time to settle his ac- 
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counts, and receive further orders, but 
also to open his budget of local intel¬ 
ligence, and answer with his usual lo¬ 
quacity the numerous inquiries, how 
this one’s wife was—how another one’s 
mother and sisters—and whether a 
third one’s sweetheart was married, 
or still living in fond and faithful ex¬ 
pectation. But all this, and a great 
deal more, our readers can very easily 
suppose—so let it pass. Indeed, rauc- 
kle Rob seemed to care very little 
about the subject himself; for he was 
continually breaking away from it to 
make some one inquiry or other about 
the “ dreadfu’ cutting-out affair,” as 
he was pleased to phrase it, “ wussing 
muckle to ken whether or no there 
were ony o’ the Frith lads amang the 
killed or missing, as he was positively 
deaved to death, and tormented night 
and day, wi’ about a score or twa o’ 
clavering women anent them.” 

He was soon satisfied on this point, 
there being only one belonging to 
Kirkcaldy of the name of Walter Mal¬ 
colm, among the whole number, whom 
fortunately he did not know. 

The discourse then took another 
turn, and the jollities and delights of 
the shore had begun to be prelected 
upon with considerable vivacity by two 
or three expectants of the highly pri¬ 
zed liberty-ticket, when muckle Rob, 
who stood leaning on the gunnel, sud¬ 
denly put an end to their mirth, by 
very seriously informing them, that 
that very morning, while waiting for 
his postage on board of the guard- 
ship, he had heard it positively an¬ 
nounced, that the Tottumfog was to 
proceed to sea directly, while the Whip- 
persnapper, being thought more ma¬ 
terially damaged, was to sail in a few 
days for Sheerness, there to undergo a 
thorough repair. 

“Come, come, my lively sculler,” 
cried Bill Lyson, bursting into the 
circle formed round the brawny speak¬ 
er ,—“ belay, belay, if you please, or 
you and I shall fall out.—Don’t you 
think I knows, now, you are running 
us some of your d—d shore-rigs, and 
reeling us off an infernal lie ?” 

“ Eli, Wull Lyson,” cried Muckle 
Rob, in a tone of reproach, “ to think 
that I wad tell you a lie—sic an auld 
acquaintance. I tell ye, man, it’s as 
true what I’m saying, as-” 

“ Bah !” cried Lyson, interrupting 
him, “ I won’t believe a word on’t 
No, no, my old blade, you mustn’t go 
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for to think to come over us in that 
there lousy manner either; for may¬ 
hap we’re not such flat-fish as you sup¬ 
poses. To sea directly !—my eye, a 
pretty story in faith !—Why, man, 
doesn’t know, as how I’ve heard our 
carpenter say, that, after all their botch¬ 
ing and patching, the hooker wasn’t 
by any means sea-worthy. And liavn’t 
we all heard old Marlin say twenty 
times, since we came here, that her 
canvass wasn’t worth a d—n, and in¬ 
deed good for nothing but to be cut 
up for trowsers, or the patching of old 
jackets. Haven’t we heard him say, 
that he could get no supplies whatever 
in this lousy place, though he hadn’t 
a spare coil of running rope in all his 
store-room; and above all, my brave 
fellow,—and, mind me, it’s a clenclier, 
—doesn’t recollect how short-handed 
we are, and the guardo has none to 
spare. Bah, bah ! by the Lord Harry, 
I’d as soon believe that we were going- 
in chase, immediately after dinner, of 
that there monument of Nelson’s on 
the hill yonder.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, Lyson, just baud 
your tongue a bit, and hear what I’ve 
to say,” cried the dauntless Robert. 
“ Forgive me, sirs, I’m no wanting ye 
to believe my word, I’m only telling 
ye what I heard, and my lugs are as 
gude as mony gaun;—neither am I 
wanting you awa in sic a hurry, for, 
well I wot, it will be a black sight to 
my pouch. But the haill story lies 
here, ye see. As I said before, I was 
standing at the admiral’s gangway this 
morning, waiting on the siller for my 
letters, and havering a’ the time wi' 
auld Wattie, the quarter-master—ye’ll 
a’ ken auld Wattie, a very douce, de¬ 
cent man—Weel, he looks ower into 
auld Tibby, as I ca’ my boat there, 
and says he to me, c Hollo, Rob,’ says 
he, f you’ve a gude lading; pray, where 
are you bound for with all that nice 
gear ?’ I laughed, ye ken; and, says 
I, ‘ Whar d’ye think I should be gaun, 
Wattie, but to my auld friends in the 
Tottumfog ?’ That was the thing that 
first set us a-speaking about you, for 
otherwise, ye ken, I had nae occasion 
to mention ye to him or onybody. 
Aweel, sirs, the short and the lang o’ 
the story is this, that it is as true as 
death, Wattie told me out o’ his am 
mouth what I tell’d ye a’just the now, 
that he heard ye were gaun aff again 
directly, and that ye arc to be visited 
by the Admiral liimsell—but he didna 
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mention wliat day—wlia's to gie ye a' 
thing ye need out o’ his ain sliip/' 

“ Now, ar't sure, Bob, you an't fib¬ 
bing ?” inquired Lyson, gravely. 

“ Am I sure, William ?” cried muc- 
kle Rob, holding up his bulky fists in 
solemn protestation—“ I'm as sure I 
heard what I'm telling you, and a’ the 
lave—ay, as sure as I've death to meet 
wi', and as I'm treading the deck un¬ 
der me”—and the huge fellow stamp¬ 
ed on the deck with his brawny foot. 

“ Then I must tell you, I am d— d 
sorry to hear it, Bob, that's all,'' said 
Lyson, sighing deeply, and walking 
away. 

“ A weel,” said muckle Rob, look¬ 
ing after him compassionately, and ad¬ 
dressing the others gathered round him. 
—“ Aweel, nae doubt, callants, disap¬ 
pointment's a sair, sail* thing to thole. 
I’ve kent something o' that mysell in 
my day. Od bless me, I mind that 
time they liarled me awa wi' the lave, 
in spite o' my neck, aboard o' the 
Texel, I thoclit I wad hae broken my 
heart.” 

“ What, Bob, were you ever aboard, 
my hearty ?*’ exclaimed Jack Sykes, 
“ why, that is news indeed. Pray 
what was the occasion ?” 

“ Uh ! weel I wot, nae great occa¬ 
sion that ever I saw,” replied Rob ;— 
“ but ye see it was troublesome times, 
and men werena to be had for love 
nor money ;—and there cam a report 
that the French were awa to murder a' 
our whalers, and there being nae vesh- 
els here, the Admiral’s guard-ship, 
that's the Texel, bid to gang hersell. 
Then she wan tit men, and that bred 
sic a curfufile, ye ne'er saw the like— 
so they ruggit a’ body awa' they could 
get a baud o', and me amang the lave.” 

“ Well, and I hope you pinned the 
Frenchmen, Bob,” replied Sykes; “or 
was it all a bam ?” 

“ Bam here, bam there, devil a 
Frenchman ever we saw,” said Rob. 
“ Na, ne'er a hate we did ava but rin 
after the floating ice muntains o' 
Greenland; for we nae sooner cam up 
.wi' ane, than anither peer'd on the 
verge o' the horizon, and awa we 
crowded after it—Troth, ye never saw 
sic a daft-like business in your days. 
I'se warrant I lost a gude twenty 
pounds by that job. To be sure, I din- 
na care a prin about it now, for it's 
blawn by, and I'vegotten ower it. Tuts, 
sirs, after a', what’s the use of preach¬ 
ing to sailors—the back, some way or 


ither, is aye made for the burden ; and 
a stout heart to a stay brae is the best 
sermon ye can gie them.—But poor 
Wull, though—od I'm sorry to see him 
sae down in the mouth, for lie's an 
auld friend o' mine, and I ken fu' weel 
he expectit. his wife frae Shields every 
day, wham he hasnae seen to my know¬ 
ledge these ten years. They aye met 
at our house ye see, for the wife and 
her are terrible cronies, and he wad 
never allow her to come on board. Wae's 
me, poor fallow. I'm sorry I spoke o’t 
ava ; but I tak ye a' to witness, lads, 
that if it turn out a lie what I’ve been 
telling ye, ye maun put a’ the wyte o't 
on Wattie Callander—a man, however, 
I must say, I never kent to tell a lie 
yet.” 

“Bob!” cried a servant, “you're 
wanted in the gun-room directly.” 

“ Coming, my dear—coming in a 
moment,” answered muckle Rob, ma¬ 
king his way through the circle around 
him. “ Now, callants,” continued he, 
“ for ye see I maun be gaun, if ye hae 
ony mail* commands for me, or ony 
dirty things to wash and mend, just 
bundle them up, and I'll tak them 
ashore wi' me. At ony event, I think 
I'll maybe see.you again before the 
darkening.” 

“ I’ll tell you what, my hearty,” 
cried Sykes, “ I'd, for one, wish you'd 
contrive to see whether there is any 
truth in that there news you've just 
been telling us when you get ashore; 
because, if there is, you know, it's more 
than time we were looking out for 
squalls.” 

“ That I will, you may depend on't,” 
cried Rob, hurrying away. 

The officers detained him very short¬ 
ly in the gun-room, their letters, &c. 
being in all readiness. He was there¬ 
fore speedily in his boat; and after 
receiving various bundles of soiled 
linens, letters, and other trifling com¬ 
missions from the crew, he cast loose 
auld Tibby, and made for the har¬ 
bour. 

Ever faithful to his word, however, 
muckle Rob did pass the vessel before 
the night set in, but, having passen¬ 
gers on board auld Tibby, he could not 
stop. He merely, therefore, contented 
himself with hailing the ship; and, on 
being answered, he bawled out, “ Tell 
Sykes I was quite right,” and rowed 
on. The events of the following day 
put the matter to rest. 
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For I trusted, once in, that my troubles were o’er; 

At the least for a some little while; 

And already I saw her I loved on the shore, 

And already return’d her fond smile. 

And already had fled all my cares and my toil 
Which I’d oft felt when far far at sea ;— 

But, alas ! *twas a vision—all falsehood and guile_ 

No such joys were reserved for me. 

Well-a-day ! 


The following day, before dinner, 
Captain Switcliem came on board, and 
was received by all his officers on the 
quarter-deck as usual. He was hard¬ 
ly over the gunnel, when he grasped 
the hand of his first lieutenant, who 
awaited him, exclaiming, “ No rest 
for the wicked, it would appear, my 
dear Fyke—I've got a vast of news for 
you, though, I must confess, they a'nt 
of a very pleasant nature—more of that, 
however, anon. How dost, my dear 
Cawdle—I hope you've got your sick 
bay fairly cleared out. Where's Nail¬ 
paring ?—Oh, he'll be looking out a 
lading for his store-rooms.—My ser¬ 
vice to you all, gentlemen.—Ah! my 
dear little heroes, are you there ? How 
are you both—good students, I hope, 
and making great progress. It grieves 
me to say, my dear boys, that I won't 
be able to allow either of you to eat 
Christmas-cake with your papas and 
mammas this trip, but you may de¬ 
pend upon my honour as soon as we 
come into harbour again. With this 
apology I hope you will be satisfied, 
and make yourselves as contented as 
I'm obliged to be.—Come, come, you 
young rogues, no wry faces.—Recol¬ 
lect you must obey orders, and behave 
yourselves properly as young gentle¬ 
men officers ought to do. Go to your 
lessons; for, mind me. I'll expect great 
things from you for all this idleness. 
—Come, Fyke, go with me below, 
I want to hear your details of pro¬ 
gress." So saying, they both went be¬ 
low, leaving the other officers, and in¬ 
deed all hands, in a state of complete 
wonderment as to what was the rea¬ 
son of this marvellous hurry. 

After some hours' consultation. Cap¬ 
tain Switcliem and his second in com¬ 
mand returned to the deck, and the 
Captain's gig being ready in waiting, he 
made direct for the gangway. Much 
curiosity had been excited as to the 
occasion of this consultation, and much 
more was to gratify as to its issue. All 


that could be heard, however, were his 
parting words, which, it was said, 
sounded something like,—“ Now, for 
God's sake, my dear Fyke, exert your¬ 
self, and see that you get all things in 
as forward a state as you can. If I 
meet Nailparing on shore. I'll beat up 
his quarters, and see that he hurries 
his stores on board of you a little 
faster than he seems to be inclined 
at present. Meantime adieu; I'll see 
you, I hope, about the same hour to¬ 
morrow." Then making a general 
obeisance to his other officers, he de¬ 
scended into his gig, and shoved off." 

“ Well, gentlemen, what think ye 
of the excellent intelligence our com¬ 
mander has brought us?" exclaimed 
Lieutenant Fyke, rejoining the rest of 
the officers on the quarter-deck. “ I 
earnestly hope none of you sighs for 
the pleasures of the drawing-room, or 
the delights of the parlour fireside ; 
for if you do, I sincerely pity you— 
since it so pleases the higher powers, 
instead of granting us these high en¬ 
joyments, to order us to a latitude to 
hold our Christmas where our wine 
will require no cooling, and where, in¬ 
stead of the witching smiles of beauty, 
we will have to content ourselves with 
the grin of that vinegar-faced old ras¬ 
cal, Jack Frost. 'Pon my soul, how¬ 
ever, I must say 'tis rather tiglit-lacing 
this after all; and rather inclines to 
make fair duty a hardship. But why 
do you confine yourselves, gentle¬ 
men? In the situation I am placed, 
I have nothing to expect but a few 
hours' glimpse ashore after night-fall; 
but that's no rule to you. Would you* 
take my advice—as there will be little 
peace here—I would have all of you, 
who wish to enjoy an afternoon's re¬ 
laxation, to embrace the present op¬ 
portunity. I assure you, gentlemen, 
I can promise you nothing for to-mor¬ 
row ; everything depending on the ar¬ 
rival of Nailparing’s stores, and these, 
you may assure yourselves, will not 
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be long wanting if Switchem falls in 
with him, and he's avowedly gone 
on the hunt.—By the by, are you cer¬ 
tain all our stores are complete. Doe- 
boy?" 

“ Yes. yes—I think pretty nearly,” 
replied the second lieutenant; “ I 
just wish to see the contents of a ham¬ 
per or two from Henderson, which I 
expected ere this time, to be able to 
speak more distinctly.” 

“ Why, what Henderson is that?” 
inquired the Doctor. 

“ Henderson of the South Bridge, 
Edinburgh, to be sure,” rejoined the 
second lieutenant, “ the best victualler 
in the three kingdoms, either for 
sauces, soups, or wines ; ay, in short, 
either for liquids or solids.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what I’ll do, 
Doeboy, and my charge for trouble 
shall not exceed a couple bottles mid¬ 
dling wine, as I’m going up to Edin¬ 
burgh myself to-day, to get a few sup¬ 
plies to my medicine chest. Ill even 
give this Henderson of yours a call, and 
water his memory.” 

“ Now, by my honour. Doctor, you 
may save yourself the trouble, and me 
the expense of the wine,” cried Lieu¬ 
tenant Doeboy ; “ for I can tell you, 
Henderson’s memory doesn’t require 
any watering—he’s as punctual to 
time as the twopenny post. However, 
as Fyke says we should take time by 
the forelock. I’ve not the smallest ob¬ 
jections to accompany you, if you are 
unengaged, were it no more than to 
give one’s legs a stretch. What say 
you to that plan, Fyke—are you agree¬ 
able?” 

“ Yes, yes, perfectly so,” said Lieu¬ 
tenant Fyke, “ could I get rid of the 
cursed feeling of envy I can’t help 
bearing the pair of you.” 

“ Pshaw, my dear fellow,” cried 
Doeboy, “ you’ll be rid of that in a 
year or two, once you get a ship of 
your own. Come along. Doctor, and 
let us put ourselves in a little better 
shape for the shore—for once I take a 
notion in my head, I love to go through 
with it.” 

Cl Oh, of course,” said Doctor Cawdle, 
“ skyrocket Jack as usual.” 

They had no sooner left the deck 
for the shore, than Lieutenant Fyke 
set himself seriously to higher duties; 
—the sail-locker was emptied, the 
sails unloosed and examined, and, 
wherever faulty, were set about being 
repaired—other hands were employed 
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in setting up the lower rigging, under 
the direction of the gunner, and sei¬ 
zing it afresh—while parties of the 
topmen were.aloft, examining and re¬ 
pairing the slings of the yards, restrop- 
ing blocks, &c. &c. In short, all 
ands were busily employed in making 
everything ready for sea. 

The sails were barely stowed away, 
and matters assuming some degree of 
order, when a lighter came alongside, 
out of which suddenly sprung Mr 
Nailparing, evidently in a high fume 
of ill humour. 

“ So he has hunted you off, Nail¬ 
paring ?”criedLieutenantFyke,laygh- 
ing. “ Well, positively I must give 
him the credit of saying that he has an 
excellent nose—a better, indeed, never 
left Bow Street; for he has done more 
in a few hours than I could have done 
in a month. But how did he contrive 
to ferret you out so readily; where 
did he pull you up, Nailparing ?” 

“ Pull me up !” exclaimed the pur¬ 
ser, breathless with rage; “ Pull me 
up, say you ! D—n me, he has pulled 
me up, and pulled me off, too, sir, 
with a vengeance, I can tell you. But 
pshaw!” cried he, breaking away, 
<f don’t bother me now, Fyke, for I’m 
not in the humour of talking. Go 
send your people to clear that con¬ 
founded lighter, and leave me to re¬ 
cover myself.” 

This was soon done; and the first 
lieutenant, whose curiosity was rou¬ 
sed to no common pitch at seeing the 
sedate, cool, and politic Nailparing so 
completely overcome with passion, im¬ 
mediately returned to the charge, with 
a “ Come, Nailparing, my dear fel¬ 
low, I am positively dying of curio¬ 
sity—tell me, where the devil did 
Switchem ferret you out so readily ?” 

“ Ferret me out;—well may you 
say so, Fyke,” cried the enraged pur¬ 
ser, “ for, ’pon my soul, I never was 
so publicly affronted in my life before. 
By G—, was it not a shame, or was it 
like a gentleman, to burst in upon us 
like a country hobnail, and break up, 
sans ceremonie , a nice comfortable 
dinner-party—the only discount, too, 
I ever receive from that fat, blowsy 
brute of a biscuit-baker, Peasebran, 
for all the money I pay him—and not 
only so, but actually to order—ay, 
Mr Fyke, to order me off, like a dog, 
to the pier, to ship your lousy stores, 
there, forsooth! D—n me, such ras¬ 
cally treatment is enough to make a 
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fellow mad. But wliat need I expect 
from him ? a fellow who has no edu¬ 
cation, and never took a degree in his 
life—one of no family worth the na¬ 
ming—and, at the very best, but the 
skipper of a paltry sloop of war.” 

“ Come, come, Nailparing, you for¬ 
get yourself, my good sir,” cried Lieu¬ 
tenant Fyke ; “ always recollect, that 
be he what he may, he has the honour 
of being at present your commanding 
officer.” 

ff The more is the shame, Fyke,” 
cried the exasperated purser, u that a 
man of my family should be under 
such a thrall. D—n me, he's no gen¬ 
tleman, however, nor is there a gentle 
drop of blood in his plebeian carcase. 
Such a fellow-” 

ec Pshaw, pshaw, Nailparing, you 
get foolish,” cried the first lieutenant, 
interrupting him ; “ you know as well 
as I do, that I shall not, must not, 
will not, listen to such calumnies 
against my first in command. Be so 
good, therefore, as have done with 
these peevish nonsensicals of yours, 
for to me, I assure you, they are high¬ 
ly disagreeable.” 

“ Highly disagreeable, Mr Fyke !” 
cried the purser, “ did you say highly 
disagreeable, sir ?” 

Lieutenant Fyke coolly nodded as¬ 
sent. 

“ Ah, well, sir, I did not—really I 
did not expect this—I mean—I should 
say, I thought you were my friend, 
Mr Fyke—that’s all,” stuttered the 
purser. 

Mr Nailparing,” said Lieutenant 
Fyke, gravely, I flatter myself, you 
never had other occasion to think 
of me than as a friend; although, as 
a man of honour, who bears his Ma¬ 
jesty’s commission, I again repeat, I 
will not, cannot, stand by and hear 
my commander abused so mercilessly 
without a cause.” 

“ Well, but hear me. Fyke—just 
for one moment hear me,” cried the 
purser, descending a note or two from 
his overstretched alto ;— (C Was it not 
shameful—ay, disgraceful—to affront 
me before a whole company—to tear 
me, neck and limb, from an excellent 
dinner—the only discount, as I said 
before, that scoundrel Peasebran ever 
allows me—just, forsooth, as if I had 
been bis footman or his shoe-black— 
and, more than all this, not only to 
make me superintend, along with him, 
the loading of that confounded lighter 
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there, but never to leave me, nor it, 
until we were a good musket-shot clear 
of the pier-head ? D—n me, you may 
say what you like, Fyke, but it was 
very, very unhandsome treatment, I as¬ 
sure you, sir. If I had been a convicted 
felon, he could have done no more.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha—ho, ho, ho!” roared 
Lieutenant Fyke, stamping the deck, 
and holding his sides until the water 
came into his eyes. 

’Tis mighty well. Lieutenant 
Fyke—mighty well,indeed,sir,’’growl¬ 
ed out the purser, sulkily ; then add¬ 
ed, with a very low bow, “ I’m ex¬ 
ceedingly glad to see you so very—very 
merry, Lieutenant Fyke.” 

“ Excuse me, excuse me, my dear 
fellow,” cried the first lieutenant, 
smoothing down his merry muscles 
into a goodhumoured smile, “ but 
really your whole story is so complete¬ 
ly ridiculous, that it is next to impos¬ 
sible to forbear laughing. Butharkye, 
Nailparing, you say he accompanied 
you in the lighter clear of the pier¬ 
head, pray how did he contrive to 
leave you there ?” 

“ Nothing easier—his gig was in 
attendance,” answered the purser dog¬ 
gedly. 

“ Yo hoy !—ha, ha, ha !” again 
roared Lieutenant Fyke. 

cc I’m mighty glad, Mr Fyke,” said 
the purser, testily, ' iC mighty glad, in¬ 
deed, sir, to be the cause of such ama¬ 
zing amusement to you.—JD-n! 

you’re all alike. But I’ll not endure 
such treatment, that I won’t—I’ll 
throw up my commission, that I will, 
and retire for ever from such a villain¬ 
ous slavery.—I’m of a good family, 
thank God, and can live independent 
of you all, so I can. It never shall be 
said—no, never—that the eldest son 
of Nicol Nailparing of that ilk was 
obliged or beholden to one of you.” 

“ Why, now, what a fume you have 
wrought yourself into, my dear fellow, 
for a mere nothing!” said Lieutenant 
Fyke, forgetting his mirth in the com¬ 
miseration he felt for the agonized and 
outrageous purser.—Do go below, 
Nailparing, for a minute or two, and 
compose yourself. By my honour, I 
had not the smallest idea you were so 
completely heart-struck. Pshaw, now, 
don’t be a fool—why, you’re quite wo¬ 
manish— Go down below, there’s a good 
fellow, take a glass of grog or two, and 
that will soon bring you round again.— 
Why, man, you’re attracting the no-» 
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tice of the people.—Come, now, do 
go down, like a hero, at once.—Ay, 
now, that’s something like yourself.— 
I’ll see all the stores properly stowed, 
and bring you the bill of lading.” 

“ Well, well. Fyke, let me alone, 
and I will go below,, since you insist 
upon it,” said the purser, mournfully, 
and almost reduced to tears; “ but you 
must—you cannot but acknowledge— 
that I’ve been most confoundedly af¬ 
fronted.” 

“ We will talk of that some other 
time, when you are more yourself,” 
said Lieutenant Fyke, leaving him at 
the top of the companion-ladder;— 
“ but I must see what these fellows 
are about.” Then going forward, and 
mounting a carronade, which enabled 
him to overlook the hold of the light¬ 
er, he bawled out to Bird, the boat¬ 
swain s mate, “ Well, Bird, how get 
you on, my brave fellow? art nigh 
clear yet ?” 

“ Very nearly, sir—d—d hurry, sir 
—I’ll tell you directly, sir,” answered 
the bustling Bird, in detached mor¬ 
sels :—“ On deck there, whip !—whip, 

I say, whip !-r-d—n the fellows, what 
are they thinking on ?■—whip, you 
lubbers, whip !—high enough—now 
lower away—gently, gently, though. 
—Below there—d’ye hear me, you 
Sykes ?—how much is to come yet ?” 

“ Why, Bill, not a vast deal now, 
as one may say,” answered Sykes, 
squirting out a mouthful of tobacco- 
juice. “ Let me see, you’ve got all the 
bread, flower, pease, cocoa, and them 
there other dry gear ; and, as far as I 
can see, you’ve got all the beef and 
pork.—Why, dang it, Bird, I do sup¬ 
poses we’ve got nothing here now but 
the good stuff; and I don’t care al¬ 
though they should send it ashore 
again, and you and I along with it—• 
My eye ! what a blow-out we should 
have f” 

“ Bah, bah, my hearty !—do an¬ 
swer a question, when it is put to ye, 
if you please,” cried the half-smiling 
Bird.-— 1 “ Are you nearly clear yet ? 
How much longer will you be, think 
you ?—Whip there, whip !” 

“Why, fully half an hour, I think. 
Bird—that is, if you’re smart.—Hoist 
away!” 

‘ ( You hear, sir,” said Bird, address¬ 
ing the first lieutenant, and touching 
his hat—“ Whip, there, whip!—high 
enough—lower away !” 

“ Be active, then. Bird—be active, 
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my heart,” said Lieutenant Fyke, “for, 
mind me, there will be no grog al¬ 
lowed until all is stowed, and the 
hatches on.” 

Bird made a slight inclination of 
his body, and again touched his hat, 
in token of complete understanding; 
then raising his stentorian voice, lie 
bawled out, “ D’ye all hear that, men ? 
—no grog till all’s stowed, and the 
hatches on—so you may be as long as 
you please about this here clearance. 
Come, d—n me, cheerly, my hearts, 
and run them up. Blow away, you 
whistling lubber—blast me, but you’ve 
the easiest birth in the hooker, stuck 
up there on the top of the nettings 
like another officer, with that morsel 
of yellow wattle in your fist—come, 
blow like blazes,and give us something 
cheery—High enough—lower away !” 

In this rude but animating manner 
did matters gaily proceed, until the 
lighter was completely emptied of her 
cargo; and as the stowers on board 
had been equally active under the di¬ 
rection of the master all this while, 
the hatches were in no long time put 
on, and the keys delivered by the cap¬ 
tain of the hold to the first lieutenant 
in form. Grog was then piped, and all 
hands went to supper. Twilight was 
now well advanced, the hammocks 
were piped down, and nothing occur¬ 
ring worthy of notice, the approaching 
night gradually consigned the wearied 
ship’s company into the arms of sleep. 

Our hero never loved to be in Leith 
Roads—he was too near what Leyden 
emphatically calls the scenery of his 
infancy—which,ofcourse, were fraught 
with so many associations—so many 
fond remembrances of better and more 
joyous days—in all their various as¬ 
pects, as were ever sure to make him 
melancholy, and to create a certain 
disgust for his present profession he 
could not account for. He had now 
been long in his hammock—had had 
an overhaul with busy meddling me¬ 
mory, and, after a severe conflict, had 
beat the skillet off. He was now, 
therefore, gladly composing himself 
for a nap, when a sudden noise of bus¬ 
tling feet on the deck attracted his at¬ 
tention, which in no long time was fol¬ 
lowed by the unusual call of— All 
hands ahoy ! —He knew Bird’s voice, 
and, springing from his hammock, 
slipped on trowsers and shoes, and 
flew on deck jacket-in-hand. Here he 
beheld a scene of the most uncom- 
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mon description—the quarter-deck be¬ 
spread with burning lanterns, and the 
captain,wrapped in his enormous boat- 
cloak, walking backwards and forwards 
rapidly, in a seeming hurricane of pas¬ 
sion. 

It sometimes happens, that when 
gentlemen allow passion completely to 
overcome them, they often put their 
usual genteel phraseology in their pock¬ 
ets, and speak plumply and plainly 
down to the capacities of those who 
have offended them. We have already 
hinted somewhere in this excellent 
history, that Captain Switchem was a 
severe disciplinarian, and an austere 
stickler for the smallest minutiae of 
naval costume. It excited small sur¬ 
prise in our hero, therefore, when he 
heard his otherwise stately command¬ 
er, as with rapid strides he paced the 
quarter-deck, volley forth a soliloquy 
—or something extremely like one, 
since all were listeners—in which the 
sublime epithets of lazy scoundrel , good- 
for-nothing vagabond, and sleepy , lead¬ 
en-headed lubber,were studded as thick¬ 
ly as the stars of a frosty night's sky. 

“ What d’ye think, Mr Fyke, of 
that lazy scoundrel we’ve got there ?” 
continued he, suddenly halting in front 
of his second in command; f *' and what 
punishment does he not deserve who 
is found asleep at his post ?—Does not 
the articles of war say— Death ?” 

His first lieutenant bowed in silence. 

“ Ah, well, sir—then the matter 
just stands thus :—I am compelled to 
hurry from my friends, and am obli¬ 
ged to come off to you in this dark 
night on the most urgent duty, all 
which I comply with cheerfully, as, in¬ 
deed, is my duty, and, coming along¬ 
side my own vessel, instead of recei¬ 
ving the decent homage I naturally 
expect as your commander, I abso¬ 
lutely get leave, with all my boat’s 
crew, to come on board without a sin¬ 
gle challenge!—I refer it to you all, 
gentlemen, is this duty—or is it any¬ 
thing like the practice of his majesty’s 
ships and vessels of war ?—By no 
means ; and, by mine honour, he shall 
suffer for it.—Carpenters, rear your 
grating in an instant!—A pretty sen¬ 
try, truly, and one much to be trusted 
withal, to be caught sleeping and snou- 
sing on his post like a bed-rid old wo¬ 
man !—Quarter-masters, seize him up! 
—Boatswain’s mate, do your duty !— 
D—n me. I’ll see if I can’t give you a 
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lesson that shall make you remember 
to keep your eyes open in future, you 
lazy hound, you.—Go on. Bird, and 
give it him smartly.” 

The unfortunate delinquent, strip¬ 
ped to the buff in a remarkably cold, 
frosty night, now muttered out some¬ 
thing about sorrow and fatigue. The 
captain’s ear caught the former word. 

“ Sorrow, you scoundrel!” exclaim¬ 
ed he, with an unusual display of his 
teeth, “ I care not a fig for your sor¬ 
row. Every knave is sorry when he 
comes to meet with his deserts—and 
you yourself, you rascal, I have little 
doubt on’t, will be infinitely more sor¬ 
rowful when you are lashed to a stake 
to be shot, or stand ready to be run up 
to a yard’s arm.—Boatswain’s-mate, 
proceed.” 

“ God for ever bless your honour!” 
cried the poor fellow, writhing under 
the lash, his teeth chattering, and trem¬ 
bling all over from the intensity of the 
frost, fC pardon me, pardon me, I be¬ 
seech you !—I’ve always hitherto done 
my duty—I never was punished be¬ 
fore—never, never !—the serjeant can 
tell you that.—Mr Fyke knows I am 
neither coward nor skulker—Do, God 
bless you, sir, speak a kind word for 
me !—Oh, good God ! that it should 
come to this, after thirteen years’ hard 
service !—Oh, dear—oil, dear!—speak 
for me—for heaven’s sake speak for 
me, dear Mr Fyke !—I’ll never sleep 
again, sir—no, never, never—but I 

was so fatigued-” 

Fatigued, you scoundrel!” cried 
the Captain, interrupting him, “ that’s 
all in my eye!—who the devil ever 
heard of a marine claiming fatigue ? 
What did you enlist for ?—what did 
you receive the seventeen guineas for ? 
—what does his majesty clothe your 
abominable carcase for—but to do your 
duty, and obey orders ?—And yet you 
dare to prate about fatigue, forsooth ! 
—A very pretty story, you red-backed 
rascal!—clo you ever do anything in 
the world to fatigue you, but loiter 
about your birth and the galley all 
day ?—No, no, that won’t tell, I can 
inform you.” 

t( One dozen, sir,” said the ser¬ 
jeant, pausing. 

“ Well, well,” answered the Cap¬ 
tain, “ another boatswain’s-mate— 
Come, quick—a lazy scoundrel, that 
can’t keep his eyes open—and yet dares 
to prate to me of his fatigue, for- 
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sooth!—Come, come, proceed,and give 
it him soundly/' 

“ Gracious Heaven ! what shall I 
do ?" groaned the shivering sufferer. 
iC Dear Mr Fyke, so please you, sir, 
do speak a word for me/' 

The unfortunate marine had now 
received eighteen lashes, when, whe¬ 
ther from the private whispers of his 
first lieutenant, or that the high fren¬ 
zy of his fine rolling passion had pass¬ 
ed away, is not properly known ; cer¬ 
tain it is, however, that he suddenly 
ordered the sleeper to be cast loose— 
gave the serjeant a pretty severe lec¬ 
ture on his negligence in not visiting 
the sentries oftener, and keeping them 
on the alert; and then, informing all 
hands he should surprise them with 
news on the following morning, he or¬ 
dered the boatswain to pipe down, and 
retired from the deck, followed by his 
officers. 

“ Faithfully, dearest brother, shalt 
thou do thy work all the day," whis¬ 
pered Dennis to our hero, as they left 
the deck, and at night, dearly be¬ 
loved, so that it please me , will I rouse 
tliee from thy sleep, to behold me 
give a poor overcome lobster a hearty 
thrashing!—By the powers of Moll 
Kelly, but that's a way of rigging out 
the commands Father Daniel never 
gave me the smallest, notion of.—But 
what the blazes, Ned, is he going to 
surprise us with to-morrow ?—can 
you tell me that, dear ?" 

“ Bah, are you so dull as that, 
mate ?" cried our hero; cc doesn't re¬ 
collect what big Bob told us? You'll 
see, if I'm not greatly mistaken, that 
he'll surprise us to-morrow, by rousing 
all hands an hour at least before day¬ 
light—boring us to death with rigg¬ 
ing and niggling at something "or 
other—and then to crown the whole, 
the old 'j Ral will board us when his 
time comes, lend us a few of his hands, 
and kick us out to sea. Won't that 
surprise you enough, matey ?" 

ce By the powers, and it certainly 
will, dear.—1-Iubbaboo ! what a spal¬ 
peen my head is that couldn’t see this 
before—but then you’re so cute, 
Ned."— 

“ No, not so cute either, Denny ; 
although I think, if we may believe the 
tall fellow, it is all likely enough." 

“ No doubt of it, Ned; and to 
show you I firmly believe every word 
on't, dear, by the hookey, I'll belay 
farther botheration about the matter. 


and haste me asleep as fast as I can. 
Do you the same, gragh ; for by the 
piper of Leinster we’ll have the devil's 
own day of it to-morrow.—So good 
night, Ned—a sound sleep to you, 
dear, and a blithe morning." 

The morning came, and with it a 
more than usual quantum of duty; for 
our hero had guessed aright—the Ad¬ 
miral was that day to pay them a 
visit, and the severity of the scrubbing 
and cleaning was wisely proportioned 
to so great an honour. We therefore 
choose to push aside all preliminary 
ceremonials—the nice exactitude to 
which Mr Marlin, from a boat a-head, 
squared the yards—how sleek the sails 
lay on the yards, and how trim the 
fresh blacked gaskins looked on their 
bunts and quarters—how adroitly the 
life-lines were rove, for the purpose of 
manning the yards—and, above all, 
the many ingenious expedients resort¬ 
ed to, both by gentlemen and common¬ 
ers, some of them doubtless ludicrous 
enough, in order to make themselves 
look as smart as possible in the august 
wesence ;—we pass all these, and 
lasten to bring our reader down to the 
moment, when the Guard ship's signal 
gun had announced that the Admiral 
was about to enter his barge. 

In the Tottumfog everything was 
in order and readiness. The marines 
were already stationed, in full twig, 
under arms beaft the mainmast—all 
hands were on deck, dressed as gay 
and as uniform as their means or their 
ingenuity could devise; and the cue 
having been already given them, every 
man waited in a death-like silence for 
the word to spring to the station ap¬ 
pointed him. These moments of sus- 
pence were very brief; for a second 
gun having given warning that the Ad¬ 
miral had shoved off, Lieutenant Fyke 
immediately sung dut, All hands man 
the yards — away aloft! — when away 
they sprung, and in a few moments 
the Tottumfog assumed a very impo¬ 
sing appearance. 

The day, though cold, was remark¬ 
ably fine; and the stately barge, as 
befitted the unusual quality of her 
cargo, came on with infinite gravity to 
the slowly measured sweeps of her ver¬ 
dant-coloured oars. Atlength she made 
alongside—the boatswain and his mates 
trilled their silver calls—the drum 
gave three long continued rolls—the 
marines presented arms—the Admiral 
and his attendants came on board, and 
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were received in the very pink of naval 
costume, by Captain Switchem and his 
officers on the quarter-deck, uncover¬ 
ed. The Admiral having been care¬ 
fully handed by the gallant captain to 
a splendid arm-chair, brought that 
very morning, for the occasion, from 
the Britannia Inn, which was ap¬ 
propriately ornamented with a leopard's 
skin thrown carelessly on its bottom, 
so that the part which formerly cover¬ 
ed the animal’s head might now serve 
as a mat for the feet of the hero—and 
the etiquette and ceremonials of in¬ 
troduction being adjusted, Lieutenant 
Fyke marched forward, speaking trum¬ 
pet in hand, as far as the gangway, 
and sung out —All hands , lie in !— 
when the yards were deserted in a 
trice, all hands hurrying down, and 
again resuming their ranks on the 
deck. Here they remained until the 
Admiral, after partaking of a slight re¬ 
freshment, had examined the 'tween 
decks, and walked along the whole of 
their line. He was now again seated, 
the ship's books were laid before him 
on a small card-table, when Mr Fudge- 
forit, in full holiday canonicals, call¬ 
ed from another the names of the whole 
ship's company individually, who, as 
they were named, approached the Ad¬ 
miral hat in hand, and retired from 
him to the other side round by the 
capstan. 

The admiral, a little plump, fresh- 
coloured, hale old man, highly powder¬ 
ed, and in full uniform—having signi¬ 
fied to Captain Switchem that he wish¬ 
ed to commemorate his visit to the 
Tottumfog, by rewarding such of his 
crew with promotion as he and Lieu¬ 
tenant Fyke thought most deserving 
of it, they accordingly planted them¬ 
selves on each side of his chair, in 
order to point out the several indivi¬ 
duals on whom they wished him to 
bestow this favour. As these indivi¬ 
duals now approached him, therefore, 
the Admiral, after paying them a short 
but flattering compliment—rendered 
doubly valuable by the good-humour¬ 
ed frankness with which it was be¬ 
stowed— shortly informed them, if 
landsmen, they were now to be rated 
ordinary—and if already ordinary, 
they were now to consider themselves 
able seamen. Among a great number 
thus unwittingly promoted, were our 
hero and his friend, Dennis Mahony, 
who, upon the representations of Lieu¬ 
tenant Fyke, were not only enrolled 


amongst the promoted, but received 
the admiral's word of honour that 
they should be faithfully reported to 
the Admiralty—a species of honour, 
however, both our hero and his friend 
had little cause afterwards to rejoice 
at. 

Human ingenuity never invented 
a better plan to gild a bitter pill, 
than this popular step of the Ad¬ 
miral's ; for having gone over exami¬ 
ning the whole ship's company indi¬ 
vidually, his next request to the cap¬ 
tain was that he would call all hands 
aft on the quarter-deck; when, rising 
from his seat, and leaning o'er the 
capstan, he thus addressed them:— 
“ It is impossible for me, my lads, to 
tell you how proud I am to have such 
a band of fine smart fellows as the crew 
of this vessel now under my command. 
Your behaviour altogether has given 
me the highest satisfaction ; but your 
trip this last cruize has so completely 
delighted me, for the coolness, the 
bravery, and the determined intrepidi¬ 
ty with which you overcame every 
obstacle laid in your way by the ene¬ 
my, that it has determined me in se¬ 
lecting your vessel for a more import¬ 
ant, honourable, and I trust it will 
prove a more lucrative service for you 
alJ. I am ready to confess to you, 
that I really think you have hitherto 
fought more for honour than for any¬ 
thing else; but I now mean to send 
you on a cruize, where I hope you’ll 
reap both honour and prize-money— 
besides earning that precious meed— 
the best and dearest to a British 
bosom—the applause of your King, 
and the gratitude of your Country. 
We live in times, my lads, when Eng¬ 
land expects every man to do his duty; 
—I am proud to say that I think 
hitherto yon have done yours;—and 
in order to encourage you, and give 
you the first and fairest chance of 
making prizes,—for other vessels shall 
follow you as fast as they come in,— 
I mean to dispatch you to your desti¬ 
nation this very afternoon ;—and I 
trust, nay, I should rather say, I am 
certain I shall have no cause hereafter 
to regret, that the van of my cruizers 
on that important station was led by 
the brave crew of his Majesty's sloop- 
of-war, the Tottumfog.—What say 
you, my brave fellows, do you all 
volunteer ?" 

Three hearty cheers was the reply. 

“ I expected nothing less from you, 
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my lads/ continued the Admiral, 
smiling.—“And now. Captain Switch- 
em, and all of you, gentlemen, who 
have the pleasure of commanding such 
a spirited ship’s company, I hope you 
will briefly accept my thanks for your 
services. You may firmly rely upon 
my faithful and warm report of them 
for the consideration of my Lords of 
Admiralty,—and from that quarter 
I have not a doubt but every indivi¬ 
dual amongst you will receive a last¬ 
ing and a rich reward. 

“ To you. Captain Switchcm, T 
have only farther to add, that I shall 
transmit you sealed orders, with proper 
instructions, immediately after dinner 
—I shall also take the same opportuni¬ 
ty of sending you as many good and 
efficient hands as I can possibly spare 
—and, on receiving these, I trust you 
will lose as little time as possible in 
getting under weigh. Wishing you, 
therefore, and you gentlemen, along 
with your gallant crew, fine weather 
and a successful cruize, I beg leave for 
a time to hid you all farewell.” 

Having finished his speech, the Ad¬ 
miral was preparing to withdraw, by 
making towards the gangway. Cap¬ 
tain Switchem would again have man¬ 
ned the yards, hut was restrained by 
the good-humoured Admiral’s ex¬ 
claiming, “ Oh, no captain, by no 
means, the poor fellows have plenty 
before them for one day already.” 

Having by this time attained the 
gunnel of the vessel, he turned, and 
gracefully lifted his hat to the officers 
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assembled on the quarter-deck, who 
returned the compliment with three 
cheers, in which they were lustily 
joined by the crew. The old Admiral 
seemed highly gratified, for his eyes 
glistened as he repeated his salute; 
and shaking Captain Switchem hearti¬ 
ly by the hand, he descended into his 
barge. Again were the whistles blown 
—the drum rolled—the muskets pre¬ 
sented. The show was concluded ; for 
the barge shoved off, and the Tottum- 
fog’s crew were left to chew the cud of 
reflection. 

It gives us pleasure to add in clo¬ 
sing this chapter, that muckle Ilob, 
ever faithful to his trust, most oppor¬ 
tunely came alongside, shortly after 
the Admiral’s departure, with all the 
necessary sea stores, letters,and much- 
wanted clean and repaired linen; and 
thus set the hearts of many of his al¬ 
most despairing employers completely 
at ease. The Admiral’s orders and 
draft of men came on board punctually 
at the time appointed, when the fore¬ 
topsail was let fall, a gun fired, and 
blue Peter hoisted to the mast-head ; 
and hardly another hour elapsed be¬ 
fore the Tottumfog was seen standing 
down the Forth in gallant style, under 
everv inch of canvass she could carry 
—while doubtless from the shore, 
many a disappointed and faithful lo¬ 
ving heart,—wife, mother, and sweet¬ 
heart,—as her white sail gradually re¬ 
ceded from the eye, would, sighing,vent 
its plaints in language something simi¬ 
lar to the good old melancholy stave— 


“ O cruel cruel were the hands that tore my love from me, 
And cruel cruel was the ship that bore my love to sea ; 

The wind it blew, the ship it flew,—the tear it fill’d my e'e, 
Yet I’ll love my love, because I know my love loves me.” 


S. 
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LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF TIIE SOUTH OF IRELAND.* 


This is a little book, about little 
people, by a little author, of the height 
of Tom Moore—full of little stories, 
pleasant to read, and little woodcuts, 
pleasant to look at—a book, in short, 
all the persons and things connected 
with which are little, except the good 
humour and the research ; both of 
which are great. It is a collection of 
fairy stories, from the south of Ireland, 
told with a true Hibernicism of tone 
and manner—an asiness , as the natives 
themselves would say, which (as they 
would not say,) is quite refreshing. 
The stories, even as told here, are as 
old as the hills—in their original ex¬ 
istence, as old as the mountains of the 
first formation. It is really amazing 
how little creative of new incidents we 
are. Our jokes made yesterday are in 
Ilierocles, and he again is but a revi¬ 
val of the jesters of the East. Punch, 
who castigates Judy for the benefit of 
the street audience, is the Arlechino 
of Italy—the descendant of the Fes- 
cennines—the regular representatives 
of the drolls of the golden age— temp. 
Saturni primi. The very can tripes 
of our witches, their hell-broths and 
cauldrons, are all in Apuleius, who is 
himself but an echo of times much 
older—a dim shadowcr forth of mys¬ 
teries, by himself not understood. 
Ghosts have flourished in all their 
glory from the earliest times, and we 
know of no addition made to their ter¬ 
rors. There is nothing in the Castle 
of Otranto—nothing in the Mysteries 
of Udolpho—that we have not heard 
before—we mean nothing of incident. 
The White Lady of Avenel, piercing 
the centre of the earth, and singing her 
wondrous songs, is to be found in 
many a fabling saga. We own that her 
taking a hob-nailed, hard-fisted Ber¬ 
wickshire clown at her tail, to find a 
translation of the Bible in central fire, 
is new; but we doubt whether the ori¬ 
ginal inventor would claim the addi¬ 
tion. 

Among other of the gay and gloomy 
imaginations dispersed all over the 


world, is that of the fairies. The pyg¬ 
mies of old, riding on ram-backf—the 
troldes of the north—the dwarfs of 
the romancers—the Daoineshee of the 
Highlands—the Banshies, Phookas, 
Shefros, &c. of the Irish—the Mabs, 
the Oberons, the Titanias—many 
more, too long for our purposes, meet 
us in every quarter of the globe. But 
there is seldom much use in doing over 
again anything that Sir Walter Scott 
has thought proper to do ; and highly 
as we respect ourselves, we beg leave 
to refer the curious in fairies to his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and 
then they will be satisfied to their 
heart’s content on the subject. What 
we were saying of the want of the 
creative power in men in these later 
ages, holds here as well as in any other 
department of the imaginative faculty ; 
for there’s hardly a story told, either by 
Sir Walter Scott, in the beautiful dis¬ 
sertation to which we have alluded, or 
by Mr Thomas Crofton Croker, in the 
pretty and amusing volume before us, 
which could not be traced to antiquity 
as remote as the earliest congregation 
of men in society. 

Everything, therefore, is in the tell- 
ing, and in the description of the pe¬ 
culiar costume in which these stories 
appear, in the particular country from 
which the narrator has drawn his im¬ 
mediate subject; in both of which 
main branches of art, our present 
story-teller has most admirably suc¬ 
ceeded. By way of specimen, we take 
the very first. 

“ the LEGEND OF KNOCKSHEOGOWNA. 

“ In Tipperary is one of the most sin¬ 
gularly shaped hills in the world. It has 
got a peak at the top, like a conical night¬ 
cap thrown carelessly over your head as 
you awake in the morning. On the very 
point is built a sort of lodge, where in the 
summer the lady who built it and her 
friends used to go on parties of pleasure; 
but that was long after the days of the 
fairies, and it is, I believe, now deserted. 


* Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. London : John Mur¬ 
ray. 1825. 

t O r She-goat-back. Insidentes arietum caprarumque dorsis . We do not think 
Addison has noticed this circumstance ; but it is so long since we read the Pygmaio- 
Geranomachin, that we are not sure. 
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“ But before lodge was built, or acre 
sown, there was close to the head of the 
hill a large pasturage, where a herdsman 
spent his days and nights among the herd. 
The spot had been an old fairy ground, 
and the good people were angry that the 
scene of their light and airy gambols 
should be trampled by the rude hoofs of 
bulls and cows. Tiie lowing of the cattle 
sounded sad in their ears, and the chief 
of the fairies of the hill determined in per¬ 
son to drive away the new comers, and 
the way she thought of was this :—When 
the harvest nights came on, and the moon 
shone bright and brilliant over the hill, 
and the cattle were lying down hushed 
and quiet, and the herdsman, wrapt in his 
mantle, was musing with his heart glad¬ 
dened by the glorious company of the 
stars twinkling above him, bathed in the 
flood of light bursting all over the sky, she 
would come and dance before him,—now 
in one shape—now in another,—but all 
ugly and frightful to behold. One time 
she would be a great horse, with the 
wings of an eagle, and a tail like a dra¬ 
gon, hissing loud and spitting fire. Then 
in a moment she would change into a lit¬ 
tle man, lame of a leg, with a bull’s head, 
and a lambent flame playing round it. 
Then into a great ape, with duck’s feet 
and a turkeycock’s tail. But I should be 
all day about it were I to tell you all the 
shapes she took. And then she would 
roar, or neigh, or hiss, or bellow, or howl, 
t)r hoot, as never yet was roaring, neigh¬ 
ing, hissing, bellowing, howling, or hoot¬ 
ing, heard in this world before or since. 
The poor herdsman would cover his face, 
and call on all the saints for help, but it 
was no use. With one puff of her breath 
she would blow away the fold of his great¬ 
coat, let him hold it never so tightly over 
his eyes, and not a saint in heaven paid 
him the slightest attention. And to make 
matters worse, he never could stir; no, 
nor even shut his eyes, but there was 
obliged to stay, held by what power he 
knew not, gazing at these terrible sights, 
until the hair of his head would lift his 
hat half a foot over his crown, and his 
teeth would be ready to fall out from 
chattering. But the cattle would scam¬ 
per about mad, as if they were bitten by 
the fly; and this would last until the sun 
rose over the hill. 

“ The poor cattle, from want of rest, 
were pining away, and food did them no 
good ; besides, they met with accidents 
without end. Never a night passed that 
some of them did not fall into a pit, and 
get maimed, or, may be, killed. Some 
would tumble into a river, and be drown¬ 
ed ; in a word, there seemed never to be 
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an end of the accidents. But what made 
the matter worse, there could not be a 
herdsman got to tend the cattle by night. 
One visit from the fairy drove the stout¬ 
est hearted almost mad. The owner of 
the ground did not know what to do. He 
offered double, treble, quadruple wages, 
but not a man could be found for the sake 
of money to go through the horror of fa¬ 
cing the fairy. She rejoiced at the suc¬ 
cessful issue of her project, and continued 
her pranks. The herd gradually thinning, 
and no man daring to remain on the 
ground, the fairies came back in numbers, 
and gambolled as merrily as before, quaf¬ 
fing dew-drops from acorns, and spread¬ 
ing their feast on the head of capacious 
mushrooms. 

“ What was to be done, the puzzled 
farmer thought in vain. Pie found that 
his substance was daily diminishing, his 
people terrified, and his rent-day coming 
round. It is no wonder that he looked 
gloomy, and walked mournfully down the 
road. Now in that part of the world 
dwelt a man of the name of Larry Hoola- 
lian, who played on the pipes better than 
any other player within fifteen parishes. 
A roving, dashing blade was Larry, and 
feared nothing. Give him plenty of li¬ 
quor, and lie would defy the devil. He 
would face a mad bull, or fight single- 
handed against a fair. In one of his 
gloomy walks the farmer met him, and on 
Larry’s asking the cause of his down 
looks, he told him all his misfortunes. 

‘ If that is all ails you,’ said Larry, * make 
your mind easy. Were there as many 
fairies on Knocksheowgowna as there are 
potatoe blossoms in Eliogurty, I would 
face them. It would be a queer thing, 
indeed, if I, who never was afraid of a 
proper man, should turn my back upon a 
brat of a fairy, not the bigness of one’s 
thumb.’—‘ Larry,* said the farmer, * do 
not talk so bold, for you know not who 
is hearing you ; but, if you make your 
words good, and watch my herds for a 
week on the top of the mountain, your 
hand shall be free of my dish till the sun 
has burnt itself down to the bigness of a 
farthing rushlight.* 

“ The bargain was struck, and Larry 
went to the hill-top, when the moon be¬ 
gan to peep over the brow. He had been 
regaled at the farmer’s house, and was 
bold with the extract of barleycorn. So 
he took his seat on a big stone, under a 
hollow of the hill, with his back to the 
wind, and pulled out his pipes. He had 
not played long when the voice of the 
fairies was heard upon the blast, like a 
low stream of music. Presently they 
burst out into a loud laugh, and Larry 
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could plainly hear one say, * What! an¬ 
other man upon the fairies’ ring ? Go to 
him, queen, and make him repent his 
rashness ;* and they flew away. Larry 
felt them pass by his face, as they flew 
like a swarm of midges; and, looking up 
hastily, he saw between the moon and 
him a great black cat, standing on the 
very tip of its claws, with its back up, and 
mewing with a voice of a water-mill. 
Presently it swelled up towards the sky, 
and, turning round on its left hind leg, 
whirled till it fell on the ground, from 
which it started in the shape of a salmon, 
with a cravat round its neck, and a pair 
of new top-boots. * Go on, jewel,* said 
Larry; ‘ if you dance, I’ll pipe ;’ and he 
struck up. So she turned into this, and 
that, and the other; but still Larry played 
on, as he well knew how. At last she lost 
patience, as ladies will do when you do 
not mind their scolding, and changed her¬ 
self into a calf, milk-white as the cream of 
Cork, and with eyes as mild as those of 
the girl I love. She came up gentle and 
fawning, in hopes to throw him off his 
guard by quietness, and then to work him 
some wrong. But Larry was not so de¬ 
ceived ; for when she came up, he, drop¬ 
ping his pipes, leaped upon her back. 

“ Now from the top of Knocksheo- 
gowna, as you look westward to the 
broad Atlantic, you will see the Shannon, 
queen of rivers, c spreading like a sea,* 
and running on in gentle course to min¬ 
gle with the ocean through the fair city 
of Limerick. It on this night shone un¬ 
der the moon, and looked beautiful from 
the distant hill. Fifty boats were gliding 
up and down on the sweet current, and 
the song of the fishermen rose gaily from 
the shore. Larry, as I said before, leap¬ 
ed upon the back of the fairy, and she, re¬ 
joiced at the opportunity, sprung from the 
hill-top, and bounded clear, at one jump, 
over the Shannon, flowing as it was just 
ten miles from the mountain’s base. It 
was done in a second; and when she 
alighted on the distant bank, kicking up 
her heels, she flung Larry on the soft 
turf. No sooner was he thus planted, 
than he looked her straight in the face, 
and, scratching his head, cried out, ‘ By 
my word, well done ! that was not a bad 
leap for a calf ! ’ 

“ She looked at him for a moment, and 
then assumed her own shape. * Lau¬ 
rence,’ said she, * you are a bold fellow; 
will you come back the way you went?’ 
—* And that’s what I will,’ said he, * if 
you let me.’ So changing to a calf again, 
again Larry got on her back, and at an¬ 
other bound they were again upon the top 
of Knocksheogowna. Tiie fairy once 
Vol. XVIII. 
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more resuming her figure, addressed him : 
—' ( You have shown 60 much courage, 
Laurence,* said she, ‘ that while you keep 
herds on this hill, you never shall be mo¬ 
lested by me or mine. The day dawns; 
go down to the farmer and tell him this; 
and if anything I can do may be of ser¬ 
vice to you, ask and you shall have it.* 
She vanished accordingly; and kept her 
word in never visiting the hill during 
Larry’s life; but he never troubled her 
with requests. He piped and drank at 
the farmer’s expense, and roosted in his 
chimney-corner, occasionally casting an 
eye to the flock. He died at last, and is 
buried in a green valley of pleasant Tip¬ 
perary ; but whether the fairies returned 
to the hill of Knocksheogowna after his 
death is more than I can say.” 

There is something odd and pasto¬ 
ral in this kind of writing. We re¬ 
member to have heard the story on 
the top of a coach, going from Birr 
to Kenagh, as we were driving un¬ 
der the very hill of Knocksheogowna, 
which, being interpreted, signifies the 
Hill of the Fairy Calf, so denomi¬ 
nated from the tale. It was in the 
month of July, on a fine warm day, 
and altogether it made so deep an im¬ 
pression on our memory that we were 
glad to see it here. We must say, 
however, that our Tipperary friend 
told it rather better; for he gave it 
with a rich and mellifluous brogue, 
and made no attempts at the fine 
writing about the “ glorious company 
of the stars,” which we have in the 
tale as published. 

We shall just take one more. 

MASTER AND MAN. 

“ Billy Mac Daniel was once as likely 
a young man as ever shook his brogue 
at a patron, emptied a quart, or handled 
a shillelagh; fearing for nothing but the 
want of drink; caring for nothing but 
who should pay for it; and thinking of 
nothing but how to make fun over it: 
drunk or sober, a word and a blow was 
ever the way with Billy Mac Daniel; 
and a mighty easy way it is of either 
getting into, or of ending a dispute. 
More is the pity that, through the means 
of his thinking, and fearing, and caring 
for nothing, this same Billy Mac Daniel 
fell into bad company; for surely the 
good people are the worst of all com¬ 
pany any one could come across. 

“ It so happened, that Billy was go¬ 
ing home one clear frosty night not .long 
after Christmas; the moon was round 
a 
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and bright; but although it was as fine 
a night as heart could wish for, he felt 
pinched with the cold. ‘ By my word,* 
chattered Billy, * a drop of good liquor 
would be no bad thing to keep a man’s 
soul from freezing in him; and I wish I 
had a full measure of the best.’ 

“ * Never wish it twice, Billy,* said a 
little man in a three-cornered hat, bound 
all about with gold lace, and with great 
silver buckles in his shoes, so big that it 
was a wonder how he could carry them ; 
and he held out a glass as big as himself, 
filled with as good liquor as ever eye 
looked on or lip tasted. 

“ ‘ Success, my little fellow,’ said Billy 
Mac Daniel, nothing daunted, though 
well he knew the little man to belong’to 
the good people ; ‘ here’s your health, any 
way, and thank you kindly; no matter 
who pays for the drink ;’ and he took 
the glass and drained it to the very bot¬ 
tom, without ever taking a second breath 
to it. 

“ ‘ Success,* said the little man; * and 
you’re heartily welcome, Billy; but don’t 
think to cheat me as you have done 
others,—out with your purse and pay 
me like a gentleman.’ 

“ * Is it 1 pay you?’ said Billy: ‘ could 
1 not just take you up and put you in 
my pocket as easily as a blackberry?’ 

“ ‘ Billy Mac Daniel,’ said the little 
man, getting very angry, * you shall be 
my servant for seven years and a day, 
and that is the way I will be paid; so 
make ready to follow me.’ 

“ When Billy heard this, he began to 
be very sorry for having used such bold 
words towards the little man; and he 
felt himself, yet could not tell how, obli¬ 
ged to follow the little man the livelong 
night about the country, up and down, 
and over hedge and ditch, and through 
bog and brake, without any rest. 

“ When morning began to dawn, the 
little man turned round to him and said, 

* You may now go home, Billy, but, on 
your peril, don’t fail to meet me in the 
Fort-field to-night; or if you do, it may 
be the worse for you in the long run. If 
I find you a good servant, you will find 
mean indulgent master.’ 

« Home went Billy Mac Daniel; and 
though he was tired and weary enough, 
never a wink of sleep could he get for 
thinking of the little man; but he was 
afraid not to do his bidding, so he got up 
in the evening, and away he went to the 
Fort-field. He was not long there be¬ 
fore the little man came towards him 
and said, ‘ Billy, I want to go a long 
journey to-night; so saddle one of my 
horses, and you may saddle another for 
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yourself, as you are to go along witli me* 
and may be tired after your walk last 
night.’ 

“ Billy thought this very considerate 
of his master, and thanked him accord¬ 
ingly: * But,* said he, ‘ if I may be so 
bold, sir, I would ask which is the way 
to your stable, for never a thing do 1 see 
but the Fort here, and the old thorn-tree 
in the corner of the field, and the stream 
running at the bottom of the hill, with 
the bit of hog over against us.’ 

“ ‘ Ask no questions, Billy,’ said the 
little man, ‘ but go over to that bit of 
bog, and bring me two of the strongest 
rushes you can find.* 

“ Billy did accordingly, wonderingwhat 
the little man would be at; and he picked 
out two of the stoutest rushes he could 
find, with a little bunch of brown blos¬ 
som stuck at the side of each, and brought 
them back to his master. 

“ ‘ Get up, Billy,’ said the little man, 
taking one of the rushes from him, and 
striding across it. 

“ ‘ Where shall I get up, please your 
honour?’ said Billy. 

“ ‘ Why, upon horseback, like me, to 
be sure,’ said the little man. 

“ ‘ Is it after making a fool of me 
you’d be,’ said Billy, 1 bidding me get a- 
horseback upon that bit of a rush ? May¬ 
be you want to persuade me that the 
rush I pulled but a while ago out of the 
bog over there is a horse ?* 

“ ‘ Up! up ! and no words,* said the 
little man, looking very angry; * the best 
horse you ever rode was but a fool to it.’ 
So Billy, thinking all this was in joke, 
and fearing to vex his master, straddled 
across the rush: * Borram! Borram.! 
Borram !’ cried the little man three 
times (which, in English, means to be¬ 
come great,) and Billy did the same af¬ 
ter him : presently the rushes swelled up 
into fine horses, and away they went full 
speed ; but Billy, who had put the rush 
between his legs, without much minding 
how he did it, found himself sitting on 
horseback the wrong way, which was ra¬ 
ther awkward, with his face to the horse’s 
tail; and so quickly had his horse started 
off with him, that he had no power to 
turn round, and there was therefore no¬ 
thing for itlmt to hold on by the tail. 

“ At last they came to their journey’s 
end, and stopped at the gate of a fine 
house: 4 Now, Billy,’ said the little man, 
* do as you see me do, and follow me 
close; but as you did not know your 
horse’s head from his tail, mind that 
your own head does not spin round until 
you can’t tell whether you are standing 
on it or on your heels: for remember 
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that old liquor, though able to make a 
eat speak, can make a man dumb.* 

“ The little man then said some queer 
kind of words, out of which Billy could 
make no meaning; but he contrived to 
say them after him for all that; and in 
they both went through the key-hole of 
the door, and through one key-hole after 
another, until they got into the wine- 
cellar, which was well stored with all 
kinds of wine. 

“ The little man fell to drinking as 
hard as he could, and Billy, nowise dis¬ 
liking the example, did the same. ‘ The 
best of masters are you, surely,’ said 
Billy to him; * no matter who is the 
next; and well pleased will I be with 
your service if you continue to give me 
plenty to drink.* 

“ * I have made no bargain with you,* 
said the little man, * and will make none; 
but up and follow me.’ Away they went, 
through key-hole after key-hole ; and 
each mounting upon the rush which he 
left at the hall door, scampered off, kick¬ 
ing the clouds before them like snow¬ 
balls, as soon as the words, ‘ Borram, 
Borram, Borram,’ had passed their lips. 

“ When they came back to the Fort- 
field, the little man dismissed Billy, bid¬ 
ding him to be there the next night at 
the same hour. Thus did they go on, 
night after night, shaping their course 
one night here, and another night there 
—sometimes north, and sometimes east, 
and sometimes south, until there was 
not a gentleman’s wine-cellar in all Ire¬ 
land they had not visited, and could tell 
the flavour of every wine in it as well— 
ay, better—than the butler himself. 

“ One night when Billy Mac Daniel 
met the little man as usual in the Fort- 
field, and was going to the bog to fetch 
the horses for their journey, his master 
said to him, ‘ Billy, I shall want another 
horse to-night, for may-be we may bring 
back more company with us than we 
take.* So Billy, who now knew better 
than to question any order given to him 
by his master, brought a third rush, much 
wondering who it might be that would 
travel back in their company, and whe¬ 
ther he was about to have a fellow-ser¬ 
vant. * If I have,’ thought Billy, ‘ he 
shall go and fetch the horses from the 
bog every night; for I don’t see why I 
am not, every inch of me, as good a 
gentleman as my master.’ 

“ Well, away they went, Billy leading 
the third horse, and never stopped until 
they came to a snug farmer’s house in 
the county Limerick, close under the 
old castle of Carrigogunniel, that was 
built, they say, by the great Brian Boru. 
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Within the house there was great carou¬ 
sing going forward, and the little man 
stopped outside for some time to listen ; 
then turning round all of a sudden, said, 

• Billy, I will be a thousand years old 
to-morrow!’ 

“ * God bless us, sir,’ said Billy, * will 
you ?* 

“ ‘ Don’t say these words again, Billy,* 
said the little man, ‘ or you will be my 
ruin for ever. Now, Billy, as I will be a 
thousand years in the world to-morrow, 

I think it is full time for me to get mar¬ 
ried. * 

“ ‘ I think so too, without any kind of 
doubt at all,’ said Billy, ‘ if ever you 
mean to marry.* 

“ ‘ And to that purpose,’ said the lit¬ 
tle man, ‘ have I come all the way to 
Carrigogunniel; for in this house, this 
very night, is young Darby Riley going 
to be married to Bridget Rooney; and 
as she is a tall and comely girl, and has 
come of decent people, I think of mar¬ 
rying her myself, and taking her off with 
me.* 

“ * And what will Darby Riley say to 
that?’ said Billy. 

“ * Silence!’ said the little man, put¬ 
ting on a mighty severe look: ‘ I did 
not bring you here with me to ask ques¬ 
tions ;* and without holding further ar¬ 
gument, he began saying the queer words, 
which had the power of passing him 
through the key-hole as free as air, and 
which Billy thought himself mighty cle¬ 
ver to be able to say after him. 

“ In they both went; and for the bet¬ 
ter viewing the company, the little man 
perched himself up as nimbly as a cock- 
sparrow upon one of the big beams which 
went across the house over all their 
heads, and Billy did the same upon ano¬ 
ther facing him ; but not being much ac¬ 
customed to roosting in such a place, his 
legs hung down as untidy as may be, and 
it was quite clear he had not taken pat¬ 
tern after the way in which the little man 
had bundled himself up together. If the 
little man had been a tailor all his life, 
he could not have sat more contentedly 
uyon his haunches. 

“ There they were, both master and 
man, looking down upon the fun that was 
going forward—and under them were the 
priest and piper—and the father of Darby 
Riley, and Darby’s two brothers and his 
uncle’s son—and there were both the fa¬ 
ther and the mother of Bridget Rooney, 
and proud enough the old couple were 
that night of their daughter, as good right 
they had—and her four sisters with bran 
new ribbons in their caps, and her three 
brothers all looking as clean and as clever 
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as any three boys in Munster—and there 
were uncles and aunts, and gossips and 
cousins enough besides to make a full 
house of it—and plenty was there to eat 
and drink on the table for every one of 
them, if they had been double the num¬ 
ber. 

44 Now it happened, just as Mrs Roo¬ 
ney had helped his reverence to the first 
cut of the pig’s head which was placed 
before her, beautifully bolstered up with 
white savoys, that the bride gave a sneeze 
which made every one at table start, but 
not a soul said, * God bless us.’ All 
thinking that the priest would have done 
so, as he ought if he had done his duty, 
no one wished to take the word out of 
his mouth, which unfortunately was pre¬ 
occupied with pig’s head and greens. And 
after a moment’s pause, the fun and mer¬ 
riment of the bridal feast went on with¬ 
out the pious benediction. 

44 Of this circumstance both Billy and 
his master were no inattentive spectators 
from their exalted stations. 4 Ha !* ex¬ 
claimed the little man, throwing one leg 
from under him with a joyous flourish, 
and his eye twinkled with a strange light, 
whilst his eyebrows became elevated into 
the curvature of Gothic arches— 4 Ha! * 
said he, leering down at the bride, and 
then up at Billy, 4 1 have half of her now, 
surely. Let her sneeze but twice more, 
and she is mine, in spite of priest, mass- 
book, and Darby Riley.’ 

44 Again the lair Bridget sneezed ; but 
it was so gently, and she blushed so much, 
that few except the little man took, or 
seemed to take, any notice ; and no one 
thought of saying, 4 God bless us.* 

44 Billy all this time regarded the poor 
girl with a most rueful expression of coun¬ 
tenance ; for he could not help thinking 
what a terrible thing it was for a nice 
young girl of nineteen, with large blue 
eyes, transparent skin, and dimpled 
cheeks, suffused with health and joy, to 
be obliged to marry an ugly little bit of a 
man, who was a thousand years old, bar¬ 
ring a day. 

44 At this critical moment the bride gave 
a third sneeze, and Billy roared out with 
all his might, 4 God save us!’ Whether 
this exclamation resulted from his solilo¬ 
quy, or from the mere force of habit, he 
never could tell exactly himself; but no 
sooner was it uttered, than the little man, 
his face glowing with rage and disappoint¬ 
ment, sprung from the beam on which 
he had perched himself, and shrieking out 
in the shrill voice of a cracked bagpipe, 

4 I discharge you my service, Billy Mac 
Daniel—take that for your wages,’ gave 
poor Billy a most furious kick in the 


back, which sent his unfortunate servant 
sprawling upon his face and hands right 
in the middle of the supper-table. 

44 If Billy was astonished, how much 
more so was every one of the company 
into which he was thrown with so little 
ceremony! but when they heard his story, 
Father Cooney laid down his knife and 
fork, and married the young couple out 
of hand with all speed; and Billy Mac 
Daniel danced the Rinka at their wed¬ 
ding, and plenty did he drink at it too, 
which was what he thought more of than 
dancing.” 

Part of this story is Scotch, and we 
apprehend that Mr Croker’s bulrush 
was in its original existence a ben- 
weed. Hogg, also, in his grand poem, 
the Witch of Fife, has something of 
the kind. 

In p. 277, we have Daniel O’Rourke, 
in prose. It formerly ornamented our 
pages in ottava rima, very merrily and 
wittily told. We forget whence it was 
originally derived, but we certainly 
have seen it somewhere in print be¬ 
fore. Mr Croker has here, however, 
much amplified, and bedecked it with 
various flowers of speech, hitherto un¬ 
known in the English language. He 
might have illustrated also his story 
of 44 The Field of Boliauns,” (p. 199,) 
from our pages; for he will find its 
miraculous circumstance told in a note 
on Sketches of Village Character in 
our eighth volume, as having happen¬ 
ed to Arcliy Tait. 

The notes are learned and amusing; 
we copy one, to make a remark or two 
on it. 

44 4 Don’t call them my enemies,* ex¬ 
claims Tom Bourke, on hearing Mr Mar¬ 
tin apply the term enemy to an adverse 
fairy faction; and throughout it will be 
observed that he calls the fairies, as all 
Irish in his class of life would do, 4 Good 
People. ’ {Dina Magh , correctly written 
Daoine Maitk.) 

44 In some parts of Wales, the fairies 
are termed tylwyth teg> or the fair family ; 
in others y teulu , the family; also, ben - 
dith eu, mainau, or the blessings of their 
mothers; and gwreigedh anwyl , or dear 
wives* 

44 A similar desire of propitiating supe¬ 
rior beings of malignant nature, or a wish 
to avoid words of ill omen, characterizes 
people of higher civilization. The Greeks 
denominated the furies by the name of 
Eufxmhs, the benevolent, and gave to one 
of them the title of Msya^a, the merciful. 
On similar principles, without having re- 
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course to grammatical quiddities, may 
possibly be explained the name of Charon, 

* the grim ferryman that poets write of,* 
which, if it be of Greek origin, signifies 
4 the rejoicing;* and why Lacus f the 
gloomy and appalling grove, should be 
derived from luceo t to shine with light; 
other instances will immediately occur to 
the scholar, as Maleventum changed to 
Beneventum; agevos, the sea un¬ 

friendly to strangers to t rovlo; evgsyog, the 
friendly, &c. We see it in more modern 
days in the alteration of 4 the Cape of 
Storms’ into the 4 Cape of Good Hope.* 
In one of the Waverley novels, Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, if Sir Walter it be, mentions 
that the Highlanders call the gallows, by 
which so many of their countrymen suf¬ 
fered, the kind gallows, and address it with 
uncovered head. Sir Walter cannot ac¬ 
count for this, but it is evidently propi¬ 
tiatory.” 

This last sentence is not exactly ac¬ 
curate. The Highlanders do not ad¬ 
dress the gallows generally by this en¬ 
dearing title, but simply the gallows 
of Creiff. It is hard to say why they 
call it kind ; but we are not quite sure 
of its being intended for propitiation, 
as Mr Croker explains it; for the usual 
salutation is, 44 Och! ye're tae kind 
callows o' Creiff! God pless us, and 
God tamn you at least such is the 
version of the salute which we have 
heard. If wrong, we are ready to sub¬ 
mit to any correction. But Mr Croker 
might have added, in illustration of 
his general position, that even the law 
of Scotland itself has not ventured to 
offend the fairies; for in the very in- 
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dictments for witchcraft, and they con¬ 
tinued late in the 17th century, they 
are uniformly called 44 the gude neich- 
boris." 

Our little author has been very can¬ 
did in acknowledging his obligations 
to others. We must tell him, there¬ 
fore, against his next edition, (for we 
think the book will run to another,) 
that the Legend of Knockgrafton, p. 23, 
in which the hump is taken from one 
man, and put on another, is Italian. 
Miss Edgeworth, as Mr Croker re¬ 
marks, claims for the Irish Legend 
the merit of giving the hint to Parnell, 
(an Irishman,) for his pretty poem of 
Britain's Isle and Arthur's Days; and 
it may be the case, but it was already 
in print. The scene of the Italian story 
is laid at Benevento ; it is exactly the 
same as the Irish, with the addition of 
one comic and fairy-like circumstance. 
They saw off the hump of the invo¬ 
luntary intruder with a saw of butter, 
without putting him to any pain. It 
may be found, we think, in one of 
Redi's Letters. 

We hope Mr Croker is not done 
story-telling; but that he will give us, 
not exactly as he says himself, p. 137, 
44 two thick quartos, properly printed 
in a rivulet of print running down a 
meadow of margin, for Mr John Mur¬ 
ray, of Albemarle-street," but a regular 
annual duodecimo, for the same great 
bookseller of the Western World, un¬ 
til he be himself claimed by the fairies, 
and carried away mounted on a bul¬ 
rush. 


• *** LWe subjoin a communication on something of a similar subject, which 
we have just received from a correspondent. Would a letter to Hailebury 
reach him ?—C. N.^ 

EASTERN STORIES. 


It was long since well remarked, 
that we can be hardly said to have a 
new story in the world. All the 
new tales, says Chaucer, were in his 
time come out of the old books. And 
the farther we trace back into the 
East, the more remote does the origin 
of our most trivial and popular legends 
appear to be. 

It is impossible for the readers of the 
Odyssey not to be struck by the simi¬ 
larity which many of the adventures 
of Ulysses bear to those of Sinbad the 
Sailor. There have been many hypo¬ 


theses framed to account for this fact. 
I admit that it is possible that the teller 
of the Arabian story may have read 
Homer, or received his 44 speciosa mU 
racula” at second hand, but it is not 
very probable. My theory is, that the 
Greek in Ionia, and the Arab in Bag¬ 
dad, drew on a common source, tne 
origin of which it would perhaps be 
difficult to trace. A slight acquain¬ 
tance with the stores of Sanscrit 
knowledge makes me think that it is 
to that literature that we are to look 
for the germ of many of our fictions. 
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*Fortunatus’s Wishing-Cap is a 
common story. The site of the tale 
is placed in Famagosta, the famous 
city of Cyprus. This location was 
chosen by the story-tellers of the mid¬ 
dle ages to whom that island, in con¬ 
sequence of the crusades, Richard's 
exploits in it, the House of Lusignan, 
&c. &c. became a sort of country of 
romance. Tracing farther back, we 
find the tale to recede eastward, and 
told in the Babur Danish. If we pur¬ 
sue our inquiries we shall trace it to 
India. In the Vrikat Katha, which 
is a collection of Hindoo tales, deri¬ 
ved from the Sanscrit, we are told the 
adventures of Putraha, one of which 
is— 

“ While wandering in the woods he 
beheld two men struggling with each 
other. He inquired who they were. 
They replied that they were the sons of 
Mayasar, and were contending for a ma¬ 
gic cup, staff, and pair of slippers—the 
first of which yielded inexhaustible viands, 
the second generated any object which 
it delineated, and the third transported 
a person through the air. The stronger 
of the two was to possess these articles. 
Putraha then observed to them, that vio¬ 
lence was a very improper mode of set¬ 
tling their pretensions; and that it would 
be better they should adjust the dispute 
by less objectionable means. He there¬ 
fore proposed, that they should run a race 
for the contested articles, and the fleetest 
win them. They agreed, and set off. They 
were no sooner at a little distance, than 
Putraha, putting his feet into the slip¬ 
pers, and seizing the cup and staff, 
mounted into the air, and left the racers 
in vain to lament their being outwitted.” 

Here the slippers play the part of 
Fortunatus's Cap, and the magic cup, 
which yields inexhaustible viands, is 
not very unlike his purse. The trick 
which Putraha plays resembles one in 
Grimm's German stories, where a prince 
obtains possession of a sword, the 
drawing of which cuts off' heads in a 
similar manner. But in general our 
northern legends do not turn so much 
on the exploits of stratagem as of open 
force. The Eastern evidently prefer 
the clever and ingenious trickster, 
lleynard the fox, who comes to us 
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from the East, (witness the common 
story of his looking after grapes, which 
our western foxes do not eat,) is a 
greater favourite than Irgoin the Wolf, 
or Bruin the Bear. Homer in this, 
too, shows his eastern origin, for 
Ulysses the is evidently 

the hero lor whom he has most re¬ 
spect and affection. 

The Fabliaux are generally admit¬ 
ted to he directly oriental. I do not 
remember that their Indian origin has 
been pointed out by their commenta¬ 
tors in any instance. I shall therefore 
avail myself of another story, transla¬ 
ted from the Vrikat Katha. It is the 
foundation of the famous fabliau of 
Courtant Du Hamel, ou la dame qui 
attrappa un Pretre, un Prevot, et uu 
Forestier. 

“ Whilst I, Vararuchi the Storyteller, 
was thus absent, my wife, who performed 
with pious exactitude her ablutions in the 
Ganges, attracted the notice and desires 
of several suitors, especially of the king’s 
domestic priest, the commander of the 
guard, and the young prince’s preceptor, 
who annoyed her by their importunities, 
and terrified her by their threats, till at 
last she determined to expose and punish 
their depravity. Having fixed upon the 
plan, she made an appointment for the 
same evening with her three lovers, each 
being to come to her house an hour later 
than the other. Being desirous of pro¬ 
pitiating the gods, she sent for our hank¬ 
er to obtain money to distribute in alms ; 
and when he arrived, he expressed the 
same passion as the rest, on her compli¬ 
ance with which, he promised to make 
over to her the money that 1 had placed 
in his hands ; or on her refusal, he would 
retain it to his own use. Apprehending 
the loss of our property, therefore, she 
made a similar assignation with him, and 
desired him to come to her house that 
evening, at an hour when she calculated 
on having disposed of the first comers, 
for whose reception, as well as his, she 
arranged with her attendants the neces¬ 
sary preparations. 

“ At the expiration of the first watch 
of the night, the preceptor of the prince 
arrived. Upakosa affected to receive him 
with great delight; and, after some con¬ 
versation, desired him to make a bath, 
which her handmaids had prepared for 


* lain indebted to the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine for the two stories I ana 
going to quote. 
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him, as a preliminary condition to any 
farther intimacy. The preceptor made 
not the least objection, on which he was 
conducted into a retired and dark cham¬ 
ber, where his bath was ready. On un¬ 
dressing, his own clothes and ornaments 
were removed, and in their place a small 
wrapper given to him, which was a piece 
of cloth smeared with a mixture of oil, 
lamp black, and perfumes. Similar cloths 
were employed to rub him after bathing, 
so that he was of a perfectly ebon colour 
from top to toe. The rubbing occupied 
the time till the second lover (the priest) 
arrived, on which the women exclaimed, 
‘ Here is our master’s particular friend— 
in, in here, or all will be discovered;’— 
and hurrying their victim away, they thrust 
him into a long and stout wicker basket, 
fastened well by a bolt outside, in which 
they left him to meditate upon his mis¬ 
tress. 

“ The priest and the commander of the 
guard were secured, as they arrived, in a 
similar manner ; and it only remained to 
dispose of the banker. When he made 
his appearance, Upakosa, leading him 
near the baskets, said aloud,—‘ You pro¬ 
mise to deliver me my husband’s pro¬ 
perty and he replied, ‘ The wealth your 
husband entrusted to me shall be yours.’ 
On which she turned towards the baskets, 
and said, ‘ Let the gods hear the promise 
of Hiranyagupta.’ The bath was then 
proposed to the banker. Before the ce¬ 
remony was completed, the day began to 
dawn, on which the servants desired him 
to make the best of his way home, lest 
the neighbours should notice his depart¬ 
ure ; and with this recommendation they 
forced him, naked as he was, into the 
street. Having no alternative, the bank¬ 
er hastened to conceal himself in his own 
house, being chased all the way by the 
dogs of the town. 

“ So soon as it was day, Upakosa re¬ 
paired to the palace of Nanda, and pre¬ 
sented a petition to the king against the 
banker, for seeking to appropriate the 
property entrusted to him by her hus¬ 
band. The banker was summoned. He 
denied having ever received any money 
from me. Upakosa then said, ‘ When 
my husband went away, lie placed our 
household gods in three baskets; they 
have heard this man acknowledge his 
holding a deposit of my husband’s, and 
let them bear witness for me.* The king, 
with some feeling of surprise and incre¬ 
dulity, ordered the baskets to be sent for, 
and they were, accordingly, produced in 
the open court. Upakosa then address¬ 
ed them,—‘ Speak, gods, and declare 
what you overheard this banker say in 
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our dwelling. If you are silent, I will 
uuhouse you in this presence.’ Afraid 
of this,menaced exposure, the tenants of 
the baskets immediately exclaimed,— 
* Verily, in our presence, the banker ac¬ 
knowledged possession of your wealth.' 
On hearing these words, the whole court 
was filled with surprise, and the banker, 
terrified out of his senses, acknowledged 
the debt, and promised restitution. The 
business being adjusted, the king express¬ 
ed his curiosity to see the household di¬ 
vinities of Upakosa, and she very readily 
complied with his wish. The baskets 
being opened, the culprits were dragged 
forth by the attendants, like so many 
lumps of darkness. Being presently re¬ 
cognised, they were overwhelmed with 
the laughter and derision of all the as¬ 
sembly. As soon as the merriment had 
subsided, Nanda begged Upakosa to ex¬ 
plain what it all meant, and she ac¬ 
quainted him with what had occurred. 
Nanda was highly incensed, and, as the 
punishment of their olfence, banished the 
criminals from the kingdom. He was 
equally pleased with the virtue and in¬ 
genuity of my wife, and loaded her with 
wealth and honour. Her family were 
likewise highly gratified by her conduct, 
and she obtained the admiration *nd es¬ 
teem of the whole city,” 

This tale is also in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments—in that por¬ 
tion translated by Dr Jonathan Scott, 
under the title of the Lady of Cairo 
and her Four Gallants, thereby af¬ 
fording a proof of the Sanscrit origin 
of these far-famed stories. I cannot 
mention the Arabian Nights Enter¬ 
tainments, without expressing my 
gratification, that we shall soon have 
an opportunity of reading a further 
portion of them. It is well known, 
that Galland did not translate a fifth 
of the entire—and though it is uni¬ 
versally agreed that he chose the best, 
and executed his task admirably, yet 
great light would be thrown on Asiatic 
manners, and literary history in gene¬ 
ral, by the translation of the entire : 

I mean such as are translateable, for 
some of the escapades of the Asiatic 
writers are too free for our northern 
ears. The Reverend Doctor John 
Wait of Saint John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, has undertaken to fill part of 
the hiatus, by translating two or three 
volumes of them from the Arabian 
manuscripts of the public library of 
that university, which contain at least 
a thousand unpublished stories. The 
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great oriental knowledge of Doctor 
Wait amply qualify him for such a 

task. 

If there be any story which has 
quite an English air, it is that of 
Whittington and his Cat. Are not, 
as Jack Cade's voucher would say, the 
very bells of London alive at the pre¬ 
sent day to testify it ? Yet the unre¬ 
lenting East robs us even of that 
story. I can trace it no farther than 
Persia, where it was told by the Per¬ 
sian ambassador to Mr Morier, from 
whose journey I copy it. 

“ In the 700th year of the Hejira, in 
the town of Siraf, lived an old woman 
with her three sons, who, turning out pro¬ 
fligates, spent their own money and their 
mother’s fortune, abandoned her, and 
went to live at Kais. A little while af¬ 
ter, a Siraf merchant took a trading voy¬ 
age to India, and freighted a ship. It 
was the custom of those days, that when 
a man undertook a voyage to a distant 
land, each of his friends entrusted to his 
care some article of their property, and re¬ 
ceived the produce on their return. The 
old woman, who was a friend of the 
merchant, complained that her sons had 
left her so destitute, that, except a cat, 
she had nothing to send as an adventure, 
which yet she requested him to take. 
On arriving in India, he waited upon the 
king of the country, who, having grant¬ 
ed him permission to trade with his sub¬ 
jects, also invited him to dine. The 
merchant was surprised to see the beards 
of the king and his courtiers incased in 
golden tubes, and the more so, when he 
observed that every man had a stick in 
his hand. Ilis surprise still increased, 
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when, upon serving up the dishes, he saw 
swarms of mice sally out from the walls, 
and make such an attack upon the vic¬ 
tuals as to require the greatest vigilance 
of the guests in keeping them off with 
their sticks. This extraordinary scene 
brought the cat of the old woman of Siraf 
into the merchant’s mind. When he 
dined a second time with the king, he 
put the cat under his arm, and no sooner 
did the mice appear than he let it go, 
and, to the delight of the king and his 
courtiers, hundreds of mice were laid 
dead about the floor. The king, of 
course, longed to possess so valuable an 
animal, and the merchant agreed to give 
it up, provided an adequate compensa¬ 
tion were made to its real owner. When 
the merchant was about his departure, he 
was shown a ship finely equipped, laden 
with all 6orts of merchandise, and which 
he was told, was to be given to the old 
woman for her cat.” 

The dates of the English and Per¬ 
sian story strangely correspond. The 
700th year of the Hejira falls in our 
14th century, the very era of our 
Whittington. 

It would not be hard to extend the 
catalogue ; but I do not wish to keep 
my readers from more entertaining 
matter. I may remark, that among 
the amusing fairy legends of the south 
of Ireland lately attested by Mr Crof- 
ton Croker, is one of an Enchanted 
Lake, with castles and palaces be¬ 
neath. This is originally Sanscrit, as 
witness the city of Mabalialipoor, to 
which I ought to say Mr Croker re¬ 
fers it. 


DUE AMS. 

Oh ! there is a dream of early youth, 

And it never comes again ; 

’Tis a vision of light, of life, and truth, 

That flits across the brain: 

And love is the theme of that early dream. 
So wild, so warm, so new. 

That in all our after years I deem. 

That early dream we rue. 

Oh ! there is a dream of maturer years. 

More turbulent by far; 

’Tis a vision of blood, and of woman's tears. 
For the theme of that dream is war: 

And we toil in the field of danger and death. 
And shout in the battle array. 

Till we find that fame is a bodyless breath, 
That vanisheth away. 

7 
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Dreams, &;c. * 

Oh ! there is a dream of hoary age, 

’Tis a vision of gold in store— 

Of sums noted down on the figured page. 

To be counted o’er and o’er; 

And we fondly trust in our glittering dust, 

Asa refuge from grief and pain. 

Till our limbs are laid on that last dark bed. 

Where the wealth of the world is vain. 

And is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave— 

In the path which all are treading ? 

Is there nought in that long career to save 
From remorse and self-upbraiding ? 

O yes, there’s a dream so pure, so bright. 

That the being to whom it is given, 

Hath bathed in a sea of living light,— 

And the theme of that dream is Heaven. R. G. 


THE FAREWELL. 

(stanzas for music.) 

Where are the hopes that we cherished, 

Fondly, madly, in Life’s young day ? 

Like Autumn flowers perished—perished, 

Bowed down, and trampled in dire decay : 

Then Love’s ocean was waveless and calm ; 

The garden of Hope breathed balm ; 

Bright buds blooming, 

And richly perfuming 

Every step of our gladsome way ! 

Oh ! sweet was the time, when sinking 
Bed glowed the sun o’er the western main ; 

And o’er our happy heads winking, winking, 

Shone Love’s star o’er the twilight plain : 

Well—well may the reft heart heave a sigh, 

When it broods on the days gone by, 

The bosom-treasures, 

The soul-felt pleasures. 

Ne’er on earth to be shared again ! 

Farewell, my sweet native valley. 

Through every changeful season dear, 

In summer, when larks carol gaily, gaily. 

In winter, when snows hide the pastures drear: 

Each tree, rock, and landmark, recalls to me 
Thoughts that should forgotten be ; 

Hopes they awaken 
Of dreams unforsaken, 

Breaking the heart 'tis vain to cheer. 

Little did I think, oh Mary ! 

Thy affections so light should prove; 

I deemed the heart, which can vary, vary, 

Every weak, fickle change above.— 

Farewell! I go to a far, foreign shore ; 

Thou ne’er slialt behold me more; 

But when lying 
On thy couch dying. 

Thou shalt mourn for thy faithless love ! 
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THE WANDERER TO HER CHILD. 

The sun is sunk, and daylight gone. 

As over the moor we journey on ; 

The snows are lying all deep and chill ; 

The clouds are gathering round the hill; 

The winds they are moaning through the air, 
And backwards tossing the branches hare; 

Oh hush, oh hush, thy piteous cry, 

And shut in repose thy little eye ; 

Be still, my babe, and sleep ! 

Though cold the snows, and though cold the air. 
That sweeps o’er the frozen mountains bare. 
More cold was that ungenerous mind. 

Which holiest vows were vain to bind. 

Which stole my peace, and, ruining me, 

Left me to roam the world with thee : 

Oh hush, and oh hush thy piercing cry. 

And I will sing your lullaby ; 

Be still, my babe, and sleep ! 

Thy father he cares not for his child ; 

Thou art forsaken, and I reviled ; 

From town to town, a dreary way. 

We wander along from day to day, 

Begging a crust of the poor man’s bread. 

And laying us down in some humble shed ; 

All but thyself look in scorn on me. 

And, oh ! I shall ever he kind to thee ; 

Be hushed, my babe, and sleep ! 

Ah once, sweet baby, I had a home, 

Nor dreamt I then that I thus should roam ; 

By a pleasant village our cottage stood, 

And my parents were pious, and kind, and good : 
They had no comfort but me on earth. 

For I was the light of their lonely hearth ; 

Till there came to our door, in cruelty gay. 

Thy father, who stole their treasure away ; 

Be hushed, my babe, and sleep ! 

The old man broke his heart, and died. 

And soon my mother was laid by his side ; 

I was lying in weakness when these they told, 
And thou wert an infant three days old ; 

I prayed for death, and I wished to die, 

Till I heard thy pitiful, tender cry. 

And then I petition’d for life, to be 
In thy helpless years a mother to thee ; 

Be hushed, my babe, and sleep ! 

A haven yet may smile for us. 

And the heart which could neglect us thus. 

May feel the misery we have felt. 

And share the sorrow itself hath dealt ; 

We soon shall he over these barren ways, 

And I will warm thee, love, at the blaze. 

Where, ’mid yon trees, on the upland moor. 
Stands kindly open the peasant’s door ; 

Then hush, my babe, and sleep ! 
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THE SUBALTEllN. 

Chap. XIV. 


Foil about two liours after day¬ 
break, no movement whatever was 
made on the left of the army. Parties 
of cavalry and light infantry were, 
indeed, from time to time, sent for¬ 
ward, for the purpose of guarding 
against a sudden return of the enemy's 
columns; but the main body kept its 
ground as it had done the day before, 
and the stations of the out-posts were 
not altered. About nine o'clock in the 
morning, however, a few changes oc¬ 
curred. My picquet, for example, 
marched a little to the right, and re¬ 
lieved a body of Brunswickers, which 
occupied a farm-house near the point 
where the ravine wound inwards up¬ 
on the enemy’s position ; and this 
body, together with several other bat¬ 
talions, proceeded at a quick pace to¬ 
wards the station of General Hill's 
corps. The indefatigable Soult, it 
appeared, had withdrawn his forces 
from before us, only to carry them 
against the opposite flank. The whole 
of the night of the 12th was spent in 
filing his battalions through the en¬ 
trenched camp ; and by day-break on 
the 13th, he showed himself in force 
upon the right of the army. But Sir 
Rowland was prepared for him. His 
own division kept the enemy in full 
play, till reinforcements arrived, when 
a decided attack was made; and the 
French, worn out with the exertions 
of the four preceding days, were to¬ 
tally defeated. They escaped with 
difficulty within their fortified lines, 
leaving five thousand men upon the 
field. 

But I must not presume to intrude 
upon the province of the historian; 
let me therefore return to myself, and 
my own little party. 

The house of which we now took 
possession, exhibited very unequivocal 
symptoms of having been the arena of 
sundry desperate conflicts. The walls 
were everywhere perforated with can¬ 
non-shot ; the doors and windows were 
torn to pieces; a shell or two had fall¬ 
en through the roof, and bursting in 
the rooms on the ground-floor, had 
not only brought the whole of the 
ceiling down, but had set fire to the 


wood-work. The fire had, indeed, 
been extinguished ; but it left its 
usual traces of blackened timbers and 
charred boarding. Several dead bo¬ 
dies lay in the various apartments, and 
the little garden was strewed with 
them. These we, of course, proceed¬ 
ed to bury ; but there were numbers 
concealed by the bushes on the hill¬ 
side beyond, on which no sepulture 
could be bestowed, and which, as af¬ 
terwards appeared, were left to fur¬ 
nish food for the wolves and vul¬ 
tures. Then the smell, being not only 
about the interior, but the exterior, of 
the cottage, was shocking. Not that 
the dead had as yet begun to putrefy ; 
for though some of them had lain for 
a couple of days exposed to the influ¬ 
ence of the atmosphere, the weather 
was far too cold to permit the process 
of decomposition to commence; but 
the odour, even of an ordinary field 
of battle, is extremely disagreeable. I 
can compare it to nothing more aptly, 
than the interior of a butcher's slaugh¬ 
ter-house, soon after he may have kill¬ 
ed his sheep or oxen for the market. 
Here that species of perfume was pe¬ 
culiarly powerful; and it was not the 
less unpleasant, that the smell of burn¬ 
ing was mixed with it. 

Having remained at this post till 
sun-set, I and my party were relieved, 
and fell back to join the regiment. We 
found it huddled into a single cottage, 
which stood at one extremity of the 
green field, where we had halted, only 
yesterday, to bring the enemy fairly 
to the bayonet. Of course, our ac¬ 
commodations were none of the best; 
officers and men, indeed, laid them¬ 
selves down indiscriminately upon the 
earthen floor, and heartily glad was 
he who obtained room enough to 
stretch himself at length, without be¬ 
ing pushed or railed at by his neigh¬ 
bours. The night, however, passed 
over in quiet, and sound was the sleep 
which followed so many dangers and 
hardships, especially on the part of 
us, who had spent the whole of the 
preceding night in watchfulness. 

Long before dawn on the morning 
of the 14th, we were, as a matter of 
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course, under arms. In this situation 
we remained till the sun arose, when, 
marching to the right, we halted not 
till we reached a rising ground in front 
of the village of Badarre, and imme¬ 
diately in rear of the church of Ar- 
canques. When we set out the sky 
was cloudy, and the air cold, but no 
rain had fallen. We had hardly got 
to our station, however, when a heavy 
shower descended, which, but for the 
opportune arrival of our tents, would 
have speedily placed it out of our 
power to experience any degree of bo¬ 
dily comfort for the next twenty-four 
hours. Under these circumstances, 
the tents, which a few weeks ago we 
had regarded with horror, were now 
esteemed dwellings fit for princes to 
inhabit, whilst the opportunity which 
their shelter afforded, of disencumber¬ 
ing ourselves of our apparel, was hail¬ 
ed as a real blessing. No man who 
has not worn his garments for five or 
six days on end, can conceive the lux¬ 
ury of undressing ; and above all, the 
feeling of absolute enjoyment which 
follows the pulling off of his boots. 

As the rain continued during the 
whole of the day, little inducement 
was held out to wander abroad. On 
the contrary, I perfectly recollect, that, 
for the first time in our lives, we suc¬ 
ceeded in lighting a fire in our tent, 
and escaped the inconvenience of smoke 
by lying flat upon the ground; and 
that the entire day was consumed in 
eating, drinking, smoking, conversing, 
and sleeping. No doubt, my unwar¬ 
like readers will exclaim that the hours 
thus spent, were spent unprofitably ; 
but I cannot, even now, think so, in¬ 
asmuch as they were hours of great 
enjoyment. 

We were not without serious ap¬ 
prehension that circumstances had oc¬ 
curred which would compel Lord Wel¬ 
lington to keep us, during the remain¬ 
der of the winter, under canvass, when 
the better half of the day following 
had passed over, and no order arrived 
for our return into quarters. Nor 
were these feelings of alarm diminish¬ 
ed, by witnessing the march of the 
whole of the 5th division through our 
encampment, confessedly on their way 
to comfortable cantonments. As the 
event proved, however, our dread was 
perfectly groundless, for, aboutanliour 
and a half after noon, we too received 
orders; two o’clock saw our tents 
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struck, our baggage packed up on the 
mules, and ourselves in motion to¬ 
wards the high road. Of course, we 
flattered ourselves that we were des¬ 
tined to return to those rural billets, 
which, by dint of mechanical skill and 
manual labour, we had made so snug; 
but there we were disappointed. 

We traversed, almost step by step, 
the same ground over which we had 
travelled in the course of the late mi¬ 
litary operations, till we reached the 
identical green fields in which it had 
been our lot to bivouac with so little 
comfort, on the 10th of the preceding 
November. I believe I have already 
mentioned, if not I may state here, 
that adjoining to these fields were se¬ 
veral farm-houses; one of them, in¬ 
deed, of very respectable size and ap¬ 
pearance, but the rest hardly elevated 
above the rank of cottages. In a man¬ 
sion of the latter description—in that 
same mansion, indeed, where I and a 
host of more active animals had for¬ 
merly contended for the possession of 
a bed, were Graham, myself, and our 
men stationed; nor can I say, though 
the place was certainly in better plight 
than when last I beheld it, that we 
were particularly delighted with our 
abode. 

The room allotted to us was an 
apartment on the ground-floor. It 
was furnished with a fire-place, which 
had been built by the corps that pre¬ 
ceded us, and among the members of 
which it was very evident that there 
existed no one possessing an equal skill 
in masonry with ourselves. It smo¬ 
ked abominably. In the construction 
of their window, our predecessors had, 
however, been more fortunate; their 
oiled paper holding out against the 
wind and rain with much obstinacy ; 
but the quarters were, on the whole, ex¬ 
ceedingly comfortless, especially when 
contrasted, as it was impossible not to 
contrast them, with those which we 
had so lately fitted up. Nevertheless, 
we were too happy in finding ourselves 
once more under shelter of a roof, to 
waste many repining thoughts upon 
unavoidable evils ; and we had the sa¬ 
tisfaction to know that our abode here 
would be of no longer continuance 
than the duration of the winter; if, 
indeed, it continued so long. 

It is an old and a just observation, 
that the term comfort is one of rela¬ 
tive? rather than of direct signification. 
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To the truth of this saying we were 
speedily compelled to hear testimony,, 
wffien, about two o'clock in the after¬ 
noon of the 18th, we found ourselves 
once more in line of march, and ad¬ 
vancing to the front for the purpose of 
relieving another brigade in the out¬ 
post duty. Everybody, I dare say, 
recollects the severity of the winter of 
1813-14. Even in the south of France, 
the frost was at times so intense, as to 
cast a complete coat of ice over ponds 
and lakes of very considerable depth ; 
whilst storms of cold wind and rain 
occurred at every interval, when the 
frost departed. The 18th of Decem¬ 
ber chanced to be one of these wet and 
windy days, and hence we could not 
help acknowledging, when we found 
ourselves once more exposed to the 
“ pelting of the pitiless storm,” that 
our chamber, on the disagreeables of 
which we had dilated with so much 
minuteness, was, after all, an abode 
by no means to be despised. 

The corps employed in guarding the 
front of the left column, consisted of 
a brigade of three battalions, in other 
words, of about eighteen hundred 
men. Of these, six hundred were ap¬ 
pointed to furnish the picquets, whilst 
the remaining twelve hundred acted 
as a support, in case of need, and bu¬ 
sied themselves till the hour of need 
should arrive, in fortifying their post. 
The ground on which our tents stood, 
was the identical green field, where, 
during the late action, we had bi¬ 
vouacked for two successive nights ; 
whilst our working parties were em¬ 
ployed in felling the wood round the 
mayor’s house, in throwing up breast¬ 
works contiguous to it, and in con¬ 
structing a square redoubt, capable of 
holding an entire battalion in its im¬ 
mediate rear. The redoubt was named 
after a daughter of the worthy ma¬ 
gistrate, who resided, for the present, 
in the little town of Biaritz, and had 
already declared himself a partizan of 
the Bourbons. It was called Fort 
Charlotte, and of course gave rise to 
as many puns, as are usually produ¬ 
ced by the appearance of a tongue, or 
a dish of brains, at a Cockney’s table ; 
nor was any one more parturient of 
such puns, than the father of the young 
lady himself. Between this gentle¬ 
man, and the officer commanding the 
out-posts, a constant intercourse was 
kept up. The town of Biaritz, where 
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he dwelt, lying upon the sea-shore, and 
out of the direct line of operations, was 
not occupied either by the French or al¬ 
lied troops. It constituted, on the con¬ 
trary, a sort of neutral territory, which 
was visited, occasionally, by patroles 
for both armies;'; but so far retained its 
independence, that its inhabitants were 
in the constant practice of carrying 
their commodities for sale, not only 
to our camp, but to the camp of the 
enemy. Though the mayor professed 
to keep up no such species of traffic, 
the state of his property, over-run by 
the invading force, furnished him also 
with a legitimate excuse for occasion¬ 
ally looking after its preservation; 
and hence lie contrived, from time to 
time, to make his appearance amongst 
us, without becoming, as far as I could 
learn, an object of suspicion to his 
countrymen. 

As the duty in which we were now 
employed was by no means agreeable, 
and as any very lengthened exposure 
to the inclemency of such a season 
must have proved detrimental to the 
health of those exposed, it was custo¬ 
mary to relieve the advanced corps at 
the end of three days, by which means 
each brigade, at least in the left co¬ 
lumn of the army, found itself in the 
field, and under canvass, only once in 
three or four weeks. That to which I 
was attached, filled what may be term¬ 
ed the stationary outposts, only four 
times during the entire winter, nor 
have I any reason to believe that we 
were, in this respect, peculiarly fa¬ 
voured. Of the events which took 
place during our present interval of 
more active service, it is needless to 
enter into any minute detail. They 
were such as generally occur on simi¬ 
lar occasions ; that is to say, our time 
was passed in alternate watching and 
labour ; whilst an uninterrupted con¬ 
tinuance of cold and stormy weather, 
rendered the arrival of the troops des¬ 
tined to succeed us highly acceptable. 
Nor was this temporary endurance of 
hardship and fatigue without its good 
effect. We learned from it to lay aside 
what yet remained to us of fastidious¬ 
ness, and we returned to our quarters 
perfectly reconciled to those inconve¬ 
niences and drawbacks, which exist¬ 
ed more, perhaps, in our imagination, 
than in reality. 

I should try, beyond all endurance, 
the patience of my reader, were I to 
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relate in regular detail, the occurrences 
of each day, from the 21st of Decem¬ 
ber, 1813, when we returned to our 
cantonments, to the 2d of January, 
1814, when we again quitted them. 
Enough is done, when I state in few 
words, that the ordinary resources 
against ennui, that is to say, shooting, 
coursing, and even fishing, were adopt¬ 
ed ; and that the evenings were spent, 
for the most part, in convivial parties, 
to the inordinate consumption of se- 
gars, wine, and sometimes of patience. 
Nor were other, and more rational 
employments wanting. On more than 
one occasion I visited St Jean de Luz, 
attended high mass, and the theatre ; 
and once I rode as far to the rear as 
Irun. The effect of the latter ride 
upon myself, was vivid at the time; 
and may perhaps be worth conveying 
to others. 

The distance from our present can¬ 
tonments to the town of Irun might 
amount to sixteen or eighteen miles. 
Over the whole of that country, be¬ 
tween the two extreme points, the tide 
of war, it will be recollected, had 
swept; not boisterously, but with 
comparative harmlessness,—as when 
one army rapidly retreats, and another 
rapidly follows,—but slowly and ruin¬ 
ously ; every foot of ground having 
been obstinately contested, and hence 
every fold, garden, and dwelling, ha¬ 
ving been exposed to the ravages in¬ 
separable from the progress of hostili¬ 
ties. The spectacle which presented 
itself on each side of the road, was ac¬ 
cordingly distressing in the extreme; 
the houses and hovels were everywhere 
in ruins, the inclosures and cultivated 
fields were all laid waste and desolate, 
•whilst the road itself was strewed with 
the carcases of oxen, mules, horses, 
and other animals, which had drop¬ 
ped down from fatigue, and died upon 
their march. I was particularly struck 
with the aspect of things in and about 
the town of Urogne. Of the works 
on the heights above it, so carefully 
and so skilfully erected by Marshal 
Soult, some had already begun to yield 
to the destructive operations of the 
elements, and others had been wan¬ 
tonly demolished by the followers of 
the camp ; whilst, in the town itself,^ 
where so lately was heard the roar of 
cannon, and the rattle of musketry, 
the most perfect silence prevailed. It 
was wholly tenantless ; not even a 
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sutler or muleteer had taken up his 
abode there; the cavalry were all 
withdrawn ; and of the original inha¬ 
bitants not one had returned. The 
reader will easily believe that I looked 
round, during this part of my journey, 
with peculiar interest, for the fields 
across which I had myself skirmish¬ 
ed; more especially for a friendly 
hedge, the intervention of a stout stake 
in which had saved my better arm; and 
that I did not pass the churchyard, 
without dismounting to pay a visit 
to the grave of my former comrades. 
Neither was I unmindful of the cha¬ 
teau, in which, to my no small sur¬ 
prise, I had found a letter from my 
father; and the change wrought in it, 
since last I beheld it, gave me a more 
perfect idea of the disastrous effects of 
war, than any other object upon which 
I had yet looked. 

When a man of peaceable habits, 
—one, for example, who has spent his 
whole life in this favoured country, 
under the shelter of his own sacred 
roof,—reads of war, and the miseries 
attendant upon war, his thoughts in¬ 
variably turn to scenes of outrage and 
rapine, in which soldiers are the ac¬ 
tors, and to which the hurry and ex¬ 
citement of battle give rise. I mean 
not to say that a battle is ever fought 
without bringing havoc upon the face 
of that particular spot of earth, which 
chances to support it. But the mis¬ 
chief done by both contending armies, 
to the buildings and property of the 
inhabitants, is a mere nothing, when 
compared to that which the followers 
of a successful army work. These 
wretches tread in the steps of the arm¬ 
ed force, with the fidelity and haste of 
kites and vultures. No sooner is a 
battle won, and the troops pushed for¬ 
ward, than they spread themselves 
over the entire territory gained; and 
all which had been spared by those, 
in whom an act of plunder, if excusa¬ 
ble at all, might most readily be ex¬ 
cused, is immediately laid waste. The 
chateau of which I am speaking, for 
example, and which I had left per¬ 
fectly entire, fully furnished, and in 
good order, was now one heap of ruins. 
Not a chair or a table remained ; not 
a volume of all the library so lately 
examined by me, existed ; nay, it was 
evident from the blackened state of 
the walls, and the dilapidation of the 
ceilings, that fire had been wantonly 
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applied to complete the devastation 
which avarice had begun. To say 
the truth, I could not but regret at 
the moment, that I had not helped 
myself to a little more of Monsieur 
Briguette’s property, than the Spanish 
Grammar already advertised for re¬ 
demption. 

Having cleared Urogne, and passed 
through the remains of the barricade 
which I had assisted in carrying on 
the tenth of the last month, I soon 
arrived at the site of the village of 
which I have formerly taken notice, as 
being peopled and furnished with 
shops and other places of accommoda¬ 
tion, by sutlers and adventurers. The 
huts, or cottages, still stood, though 
they were all unroofed, and many of 
them otherwise in ruins ; but the sign 
of the “ Jolly Soldier” had disappear¬ 
ed. Like other incitements to folly, if 
not to absolute vice, it had followed 
the tract of the multitude. I marked, 
too, as I proceeded, the bleak hill-side 
on which our tents had so long con¬ 
tended with the winds of heaven ; and 
I could not help thinking, how many 
of those who had found shelter be¬ 
neath their canvass, were now sleeping 
upon the bosom of mother-earth; of 
course, I paid to their memories the 
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tribute of a regret as unavailing as, I 
fear, it was transitory. 

By and by I reached the brow of the 
last height on the French border, and 
the Bidaossa once more lay beneath 
us. The day on which my present ex¬ 
cursion was made, chanced to be one 
of the few lovely days with which, 
during that severe winter, we were 
favoured. The air was frosty, but not 
intensely so; the sky was blue and 
cloudless, and the sun shone out with 
a degree of warmth, which cheered, 
without producing languor or weari¬ 
ness. High up, the mountains which 
overhang the river were covered with 
snow, which sparkled in the sun¬ 
beams, and contrasted beautifully 
with the sombre hue of the leafless 
groves beneath, whilst the stream it¬ 
self flowed on as brightly and as pla¬ 
cidly as if it had never witnessed a 
more desperate struggle than that 
which the fisherman maintains with a 
trout of extraordinary agility and di¬ 
mensions. Fain would I have persua¬ 
ded myself that I was quietly travel¬ 
ling in a land of peace, but there were 
too many proofs of the contrary ever 
and anon presented, to permit the de¬ 
lusion to keep itself for one moment 
in the mind. 
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The stone bridge which was wont 
to connect the two banks of the Bida¬ 
ossa, and which the French, after their 
evacuation of the Spanish territory, had 
destroyed, was not, I found, repaired, 
but a temporary bridge of pontoons 
rendered the stream passable, without 
subjecting the traveller to the neces¬ 
sity of fording. A party of artificers 
were, moreover, at work, renewing the 
arches which had been broken down, 
whilst a new tcte-du-pont on the oppo¬ 
site side from the old one, was already 
erected, to be turned to account in 
case of any unlooked-for reverse of 
fortune, and consequent retreat be¬ 
yond the frontier. I observed, too, 
that the whole front of the pass, be¬ 
yond the river, was blocked up with 
redoubts, batteries, and breast-works, 
and that Lord Wellington, though 
pressing forward with Victory in his 
train, was not unmindful of the fickle¬ 
ness of the blind goddess. 

As I was crossing the pontoon bridge, 
two objects, very different in kind, but 


intimately connected the one with the 
other, attracted my attention almost at 
the same moment. A body of Spanish 
cavalry, which appeared to have passed 
the river at one of the fords a little high¬ 
er up, presented themselves as they 
wound up a steep by-path which com¬ 
municated with the high road just be¬ 
side the old tete-du-pont. They were 
Guerillas, and were consequently cloth¬ 
ed, armed, and mounted, in a manner 
the least uniform that can well be ima¬ 
gined. Of the men, some were arrayed 
in green jackets, with slouched hats, and 
long feathers; others in blue, helmet- 
ed like our yeomanry, or artillery-dri¬ 
vers, whilst not a few wore cuirasses 
and brazen head-pieces, such as they 
had probably plundered from their 
slaughtered enemies. But, notwith¬ 
standing this absence of uniformity in 
dress, the general appearance of these 
troopers was exceedingly imposing. 
They were, on the whole, well mount¬ 
ed, and they marched in that sort of 
loose and independent manner, which. 
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without indicating the existence of any 
discipline amongst them, bespoke no 
want of self-confidence in individuals. 
Their whole appearance, indeed, for 
they could not exceed sixty or eighty 
men, reminded me forcibly of a troop of 
bandits; and the resemblance was not 
the less striking, that they moved to 
the sound, not of trumpets or other 
martial music, but of their own voices. 
They were singing a wild air as they 
passed, in which sometimes one chant¬ 
ed by himself, then two or three chi¬ 
med in, and, by and by, the whole 
squadron joined in a very musical and 
spirited chorus. 

The other object which divided my 
attention with these bold-looking, but 
lawless warriors, was about half a do¬ 
zen dead bodies, which the flow of the 
tide brought at this moment in con¬ 
tact with the pontoons. They were 
quite naked, bleached perfectly white, 
and so far had yielded to the operation 
of decay, that they floated like rags of 
linen on the surface of the water. Per¬ 
haps these were some of our own men 
who had fallen in the passage of the 
river upwards of eight weeks ago ; or 
perhaps they were the bodies of such of 
the French soldiers as had perished in 
their retreat after one of Soult’s despe¬ 
rate, but fruitless efforts, to relieve 
the garrison in St Sebastian's. Who, or 
what they were, I had no means of 
ascertaining, nor w r as it of much con¬ 
sequence ; to whatever nation they had 
once belonged, they were now food for 
the fishes; and to the fishes they were 
left, no one dreaming that it was re¬ 
quisite to pull them to land, or to rob 
one set of reptiles of their prey only to 
feed another. 

Such is a summary of the events 
which befell me in a mornings ride 
from the cantonments at Gauthory, to 
the town of Iran. After crossing the 
river, my progress was direct, and of 
little interest. I journeyed, indeed, 
amid scenes all of them familiar, and 
therefore, in some degree, having a 
claim upon my own notice ; but I nei¬ 
ther saw nor met with any object worth 
describing to my reader. It was a lit¬ 
tle past the hour of noon, when my 
horse's hoofs clanked upon the pave¬ 
ment of Iran. 

I found that city just recovering 
from the bustle which the departure 
of a corps of twenty thousand Spa¬ 
nish infantry may be supposed to have 
produced. This vast body of men had. 
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it appeared, behaved so badly in the 
action of the ninth of November, that 
Lord Wellington was induced to or¬ 
der them to the rear in disgrace ; and 
they had remained in quarters in Iran 
and the neighbourhood, till on the day 
preceding my arrival, when they were 
again permitted to join the army. By 
whom they were commanded on the 
day of their shame, I have totally for¬ 
gotten ; nor will I cast a slur upon the 
reputation of any general officer, by 
naming one at random. 

Notwithstanding the departure of 
so great a multitude, I found the place 
far from deserted either by military or 
civil inhabitants. A garrison of two 
or three thousand soldiers was still 
there; a corps, I believe, of militia, or 
national guards; whilst few of the 
houses were unoccupied, though whe¬ 
ther by their rightful occupants or 
not, take it not upon me to deter¬ 
mine. One thing, however, I per¬ 
fectly recollect, and that is, the ex¬ 
treme incivility and absence of all hos¬ 
pitality which distinguished them. 
Whether it was that the troops so 
long quartered amongst them had 
filled them with hatred of my coun¬ 
trymen, or whether that jealousy 
which the Spanish people have uni¬ 
formly felt, and which, in spite of 
all that Lord Nugent and Sir Robert. 
Wilson may assert to the contrary, 
they feel, even now, towards the Eng* 
lish, was, of its own accord, begin¬ 
ning to gather strength, I cannot tell; 
but I well remember that it was with 
some difficulty I persuaded the keep¬ 
er of an inn to put up my own and 
my servant’s horses in his stable; 
and with still greater difficulty that 
I could prevail upon him to dress an 
omelet for my dinner. Nor was this 
all; my journey, be it known, had 
been undertaken not from curiosity 
alone, but in the hope of laying in a 
stock of coffee, cheese, tea, &c., at a 
cheap rate. But every effort to obtain 
these was fruitless, the merchants 
sulkily refusing to deal with me, except 
on the most exorbitant terms. I was 
not sorry, under such circumstances, 
when, having finished my omelet, and 
baited and rested my horses, I turned 
my back upon Irun, and took once 
more a direction towards the front. 

I would lay before my readers a de¬ 
tail of another excursion executed on 
Christmas-day, to St Jean de Luz, 
were I not fully aware that there are 
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few among them who are not as well 
acquainted as myself with the circum¬ 
stances attending the celebration of 
that festival in a Homan Catholic coun¬ 
try. On the present occasion, all things 
were done with as much pomp and 
show as the state of the city, filled 
with hostile battalions, and more than 
half-deserted by its inhabitants and 
priesthood, would permit. For my 
own part, I viewed the whole not vvitli 
levity, certainly, but as certainly with¬ 
out devotion ; the entire scene appear¬ 
ing to me better calculated to amuse 
the external senses, and dazzle the ima¬ 
gination, than to stir up the deeper 
and more rational sensations of piety. 

I returned home, nevertheless, well 
pleased with the mode in which the 
morning had been spent; and, join¬ 
ing a party of some ten or twelve 
who had clubbed their rations for the 
sake of setting forth a phece of roast- 
beef worthy of the occasion, I passed 
my evening not less agreeably than I 
had passed the morning. _ 

Among other events during our so¬ 
journ at Gauthory, a sale of the ef¬ 
fects of such of our brother-officers as 
had fallen in the late battles, took 
place. On such occasions, the ser- 
jeant-major generally acts the part of 
auctioneer, and a strange compound of 
good and bad feeling accompanies the 
progress of the auction. In every 
party of men, there will always be 
some whose thoughts, centring en¬ 
tirely in self, regard everything as 
commendable, or the reverse, solely as 
it increases their enjoyments, or dimi¬ 
nishes them. Even the sale of the 
clothes and accoutrements of one who 
but a few weeks or days before was 
their living, and perhaps favourite 
companion, furnishes to such men food 
for mirth; and I am sorry to say, that 
during the sale of which I now r speak, 
more laughter was heard than re¬ 
dounded to the credit of those who 
joined in, or produced it. In passing 
this censure upon others, I mean not 
to exclude myself—by no means. I 
fear that few laughed more heartily 
than I, when shirts with nine tails, or 
no tails at all, were held up against 
the sun by the facetious auctioneer •; 
and when sundry pairs of trowsers 
were pressed upon our notice as well 
adapted for summer-wear, inasmuch 
as their numerous apertures promised 
to admit a free current of air to cool 
the blood. Hut, with one or two ex- 
Von. XVIII. 
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ceptions, I must say, that there was 
not a man present who thought of the 
former owners of these tail-less shirts 
without affection, and who would not 
have willingly given the full value of 
the shirts themselves, could that sum 
have redeemed them from the power 
of the grave. This sale, however, act¬ 
ed as a sort of warning to me. Though 
my wardrobe was in as good condition 
ns that of most men, I chose not to 
have it or its owner made the subject 
of a joke, so I inserted among my few 
memoranda, a request that no article 
of mine should be put up to auction, 
but that all should be given, in case I 
fell, as expressly appointed. 

I have said, that the usual means 
of defeating ennui, namely, shooting, 
coursing, and fishing, were resorted to 
by Graham and myself, whilst we in¬ 
habited these cantonments. Among 
other experiments, we strolled down 
one lovely morning towards the sea, 
with the hope of catching some fish 
for our dinner. In that hope we were 
disappointed, but the exquisite beauty 
of the marine view to which our walk 
introduced us, amply made amends 
for the absence of sport. It was one of 
those soft and enervating days which 
even in England we sometimes meet 
with, during the latter weeks of De¬ 
cember, and which, in the south of 
France, are very frequent at that sea¬ 
son. The sun was shining brightly 
and warmly, not a breath of air was 
astir, and the only sound distinguish¬ 
able by us, who stood on the summit 
of the cliff, was the gentle and uncea¬ 
sing murmur of tiny waves, as they 
threw themselves upon the shingle. 
The extent of waters upon which we 
gazed, was bounded on the right by 
the head-lands at the mouth of the 
Adour, and on the left by those near 
Passages. Before us the waste seemed 
interminable, and I am not sure that 
it was the less sublime because not a 
boat or vessel of any description could 
be descried upon it. At such mo¬ 
ments as these, and when contempla¬ 
ting such a scene, it is hardly possible 
for any man to hinder his thoughts 
from wandering away from the objects 
immediately around him, to the land 
of his nativity, and the home of his 
fathers. I do not recollect any hour 
of my life during which the thought of 
home came more powerfully across me 
than the present. Perhaps, indeed, the 
season of the year had some effect in 
Jf 
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producing these thoughts. It was the 
season of mirth and festivity—of li¬ 
censed uproar and innocent irregula¬ 
rity ; and cold and heartless must he 
be who remembers not his home, how¬ 
ever far removed from him, when that 
season returns. I confess that the idea 
of mine brought something like mois¬ 
ture into my eyes, of which I had then 
no cause to be ashamed, and the re¬ 
membrance of which produces in me 
no sense of shame even now. 

The walk towards the sea became 
from this time my favourite, but it 
was not my only one. Attended by 
my faithful spaniel, (a little animal, 
by the way, which never deserted me 
even in battle,) I wandered with a gun 
across my shoulder over a great extent 
of country, and in all directions. I 
found the scenery beautiful, but far 
less beautiful than I had expected to 
find it in the south of France. There 
was no want of wood, it is true; and 
some fields, or rather fields lying fal¬ 
low, were intermixed, in fair propor¬ 
tion, with green meadows, and sloping 
downs. But there was nothing stri¬ 
king or romantic anywhere, except in 
the bold boundary of the Pyrenees, 
now twenty miles distant. I observed, 
however, that there was no want of 
chateau t and gentlemen's seats. These 
were scattered about in considerable 
numbe rs, as if this had been a favou- 
rite resort of those few among the 
French gentry who prefer the quiet of 
the country to the bustle and hurry of 
Paris Some of these chateaux were, 
moreover, exceedingly elegant in their 
appearance, and indicated from that, 
as well as from their extent, that they 
belonged to men of higher rank than 
the Mayor of Biaritz; but the gene¬ 
rality were of a description which be¬ 
spoke their owners as belonging to the 
class of wealthy merchants who sup¬ 
ported their town-houses and ware- 
rooms in Bayonne, or perhaps in Bour- 
deaux. But all were thoroughly ran¬ 
sacked. Over them, as well as over the 
houses in our rear, the storm of rapine 
had passed, leaving its usual traces of 
dilapidation and ruin behind. 

It is needless to continue a narra- 
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tive of such events. Thus passed se¬ 
veral weeks, the business of one day 
resembling, in almost every respect, 
the business of another. Whenever 
the weather would permit, I made a 
point of living out of doors ; when the 
contrary was the case, I adopted the 
ordinary expedients to kill time with. 
Nor were we, all this while, without 
a few occurrences calculated to hinder 
our forgetting that we really were in 
an enemy's country, and at the seat of 
war. The bloody flag was more than 
once hoisted on the tower of the church 
of Arcanques, as a signal that the 
French troops were in motion, and 
we, in our turn, stood to arms. But 
of such alarms almost all proved to be 
groundless, and those which were not 
intendedly so, might as well have been 
omitted. The fact was that Soult, ha¬ 
ving been called upon at this time to 
detach some divisions of his veteran 
soldiers to the assistance of Napoleon, 
already hard pressed by the allies in 
the north, was under the necessity of 
impressing into his service every male 
capable of bearing arms, who was not 
absolutely required to cultivate the 
soil. The entire winter was accord¬ 
ingly spent by him in training the 
conscripts to the use of arms. He 
marched and countermarched them 
from place to place, that they might 
learn to move with celerity and in or¬ 
der. Fie set up targets for them to 
fire at, and caused frequent alarms to 
our picquets when teaching his recruits 
to take a correct aim ; he was, in short, 
now, as he always was, indefatigable 
in providing for the defence of the 
country committed to his care, and in 
his endeavours to make the most of a 
force assuredly not adequate for the 
purpose. But we were not doomed 
to be continually the dupes of false 
alarms, nor to be amused for ever with 
the issuing of orders, which were 
scarcely issued when they were again 
retracted. A necessity for a real move¬ 
ment occurred at last, and we bade 
adieu for ever to tlie cottage at Gau- 
thory, which we first entered with re¬ 
gret, and finally quitted without re¬ 
luctance. 


Chat. XVI. 

It might be about six or seven o’clock burst into our chamber, and desired 
in the morning of the 3d of Janua- us to get the men under arms without 
ry, 1814, when an orderly serjeant delay, for that the enemy were in mo- 
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tion. In an instant we sprang from 
our beds, dressed and accoutred forth¬ 
with, ordered the trumpeter to sound 
the assembly, and our servants to pre¬ 
pare breakfast. The last of these in¬ 
junctions was obeyed in an incredibly 
short space of time, insomuch, that 
whilst the troops were hurrying to 
their stations, we were devouring our 
morning’s repast; and, in little more 
than a quarter of an hour from the 
first signal of alarm, the regiment was 
formed in marching-order upon the 
high road. Nor were many moments 
wasted in that situation. The word 
was given to advance, and we again 
pressed forward towards the mayor’s 
house. 

When we reached the post of Am¬ 
mon, of which so much notice has al¬ 
ready been taken, we found, indeed, 
that the whole of the left column was 
moving, but that the old battle-ground 
around the chateau, and in the woods 
and inclosures near it, was left entire¬ 
ly to the protection of the ordinary 
picquets. Of the enemy’s forces not 
a single battalion showed itself here ; 
whilst our own were all filing towards 
the right; a rout into which we also 
quickly struck, as if following the na¬ 
tural current of the stream of w T ar. 
In this journey we passed over a good 
deal of ground which was already fa¬ 
miliar to us, skirting the brow of the 
ravine which had separated the hos¬ 
tile armies during the pauses in their 
late contest, till, having reached the 
meadow -where our camp had former¬ 
ly been pitched, we were turned into 
a new direction ; and led upwards till 
we gained the top of the hill on which 
the church of Arcanques stands, and 
round the base of which the village 
of Arcanques is scattered. In the 
maintenance of this post we relieved 
a section of the light division, which 
immediately took a rightward course; 
thus indicating that the whole strength 
of the army would be mustered at one 
extremity, and other points of the line 
left to the protection of a few scattered 
brigades. 

It was evening before we reached 
our ground, and as yet no provisions 
had been issued out to us. Of course, 
our appetites were excellent, indeed 
the appetites of men who have no¬ 
thing to eat are seldom sickly; and 
this we amply demonstrated, as soon 
as an opportunity of demonstrating 
the fact was offered. Little time. 
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however, was given for the enjoyment 
of social intercourse or bodily rest; 
for we had hardly swallowed a hasty 
meal, when the better half of the 
corps was sent forward to occupy a 
few cottages in front of the village ; 
and the remainder of the night was 
spent in that state of excitement and 
anxiety, which necessarily waits upon 
such as form the outposts or advanced 
guard of an army. 

My own station this night was not 
exactly at one of the most forward 
posts, but in a ruinous building at 
the outskirts of the village, where I 
was placed, with a body of men, to 
support the picquets. The thing into 
which we were ushered, had, no doubt, 
once upon a time been a habitable 
mansion; at present it consisted of 
little else than the shell, and a very 
wretched shell, of a farm-house. Not 
only were the doors and windows 
gone, but the ceilings and partitions, 
which were wont to divide one apart¬ 
ment from another, were all broken 
down; whilst the roof was in a great 
measure stripped off^ and the frag¬ 
ments which remained of it were per¬ 
forated in all directions. I well re¬ 
collect that the night was piercingly 
cold. The frost had, of late, set in 
with renewed severity; and a sharp 
northerly wind blowing, swept with a 
melancholy sound through our dilapi¬ 
dated mansion. But we were on lit¬ 
tle ceremony here. Large fires were 
lighted in different places upon the 
earthen floor, round which we gladly 
crept; whilst an allowance of grog be¬ 
ing brought up, and pipes and segars 
lighted, we were soon as merry and 
as light-hearted as men could desire 
to be. It is true, that ever and anon 
—every half hour, for example—a 
party of six or eight of us sallied forth, 
to patrole from picquet to picquet, 
and to see that all was right between ; 
but we returned from such excursions 
with increased predilection for our 
fire-side; and the events of the ram¬ 
ble, be they what they might, furnish¬ 
ed food for conversation till another 
was deemed necessary. 

So passed the night of the third; 
and on the morning of the fourth I 
expected, as an ordinary matter, to be 
■relieved, and to be withdrawn to the 
rear; but it was not so. Men, it ap-< 
peared, were scarce at this point of 
the line; and hence those who formed 
it were called upon to perform double 
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duty. Instead of being removed to 
some place wliere a sound night's rest 
might be enjoyed, I and my party 
found ourselves, on the morning of 
the fourth, ordered to advance, and 
to occupy the foremost chain; from 
which we had the satisfaction of be¬ 
holding the enemy, in very consider¬ 
able force, at the distance of little 
more than a quarter of a mile from 
our sentries. This sight, however, 
only gave a spur to our exertions, and 
hindered us from repining at what we 
might have been otherwise tempted to 
consider as an undue exercise of our 
powers of watchfulness. 

The particular picquet of which I 
was placed in command happened to 
be detached from all others, and to be 
nearly half a mile in front of the rest. 
It was stationed on a sort of sugar-loaf 
hill, separated from our own regular 
chain of posts by a deep and rugged 
glen, and kept apart from the French 
lines only by an imaginary boundary 
of hedges and paling. So exposed, in¬ 
deed, was the spot, that I received po¬ 
sitive orders to abandon it as soon as 
darkness should set in, and to retire 
across the hollow to the high grounds 
opposite. The reader will easily be¬ 
lieve, that, in such a situation, little 
leisure was given for relaxation either 
of body or mind. During the entire 
day, indeed, my occupation consisted 
in prying closely, with the aid of a 
telescope, into the enemy's lines; in 
considering how I could best main¬ 
tain myself in case of an attack, and 
retreat most securely in case I should 
be overpowered. 

The view from my picquet-liouse 
was, however, extremely animating. 
Beneath me, at the distance of only 
two fields, lay the French outposts; 
about a quarter of a mile or half a 
mile in rear of which, were encamped 
several large bodies both of infantry 
and cavalry. Of these, it was evident 
that vast numbers were raw recruits. 
They were at drill, marching and 
countermarching, and performing va¬ 
rious evolutions during the greater 
pirt of the day: a circumstance which, 
at first, excited no little uneasiness on 
my jiart, inasmuch as I expected, eve¬ 
ry moment, that my post would he 
assaulted; but as soon as I saw a tar¬ 
get erected, and the troops practising 
with ball, I become easy. “ There 
will be no attack to-day," thought 
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I, “ otherwise so much ammunition 
would not be wasted." 

1 had hardly said so, when I ob¬ 
served a mounted officer advancing 
from the enemy’s camp toward the 
base of the hill which my party held. 
He was followed by a cloud of people, 
in apparent confusion, it is true, but 
not more confused than French skir¬ 
mishers generally appear to be; who 
lay down behind the hedges in the 
immediate front of my sentinels, as if 
waiting for an order to fire and to 
rush on. I had just ordered my peo¬ 
ple under arms, and was proceeding 
towards the sentries for the purpose 
of giving a few necessary orders, when 
the French officer halted ; and a trum¬ 
peter, who accompanied him, sounded 
a parley. Of course I descended the 
hill, and causing my trumpeter to an¬ 
swer the signal, the Frenchman advan¬ 
ced. Fie was the bearer of letters 
from such British officers and sol¬ 
diers as had been taken in the' late 
actions; and he likewise handed over 
to me several sums of money and 
changes of clothing for some of his 
countrymen who had fallen into our 
hands. 

This being done, we naturally en¬ 
tered into conversation touching the 
state of Europe, and the events of the 
war. My new acquaintance utterly 
denied the truth of Napoleon's re¬ 
verses, and seemed to doubt the idea 
of an invasion of France by the ar¬ 
mies of the North. He assured me 
that the whole country was in arms; 
that every peasant had become a sol¬ 
dier ; that bands of partizans were 
forming on all sides of us; and that 
it was vain to hope that we should 
ever pass the Adour, or proceed far¬ 
ther within the sacred territory than 
we had already proceeded. Fie spoke 
of the desertion of the German corps 
with a degree of bitter contempt, 
which proved the very reverse of what 
he was desirous of proving, that the 
event had greatly shaken the confi¬ 
dence of Soult in his auxiliaries; 
and, above all, he affected to regard 
the whole of the recent operations as 
mere affairs, or trifling contests of de¬ 
tachments, in no way capable of in¬ 
fluencing the final issues of the war. 
Yet he was not displeased when I 
laughed at his style of oratory; and, 
after gasconading a good deal, both 
the one and the other, we shook hands, 
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and parted the best friends imagina¬ 
ble. 

I had hardly quitted him, at least 
I had not reached my station on the 
top of the hill, when I heard myself 
called by one of the sentinels, and 
turned round. I saw the individual 
with whom I had been conversing 
sitting in the midst of a little group 
of French officers, and watching the 
progress of an old woman who was 
coming towards our lines. She held 
a large hottle in her hand, which she 
lifted up to attract my notice, and 
continued to move forward, gabbling 
loudly all the while. Obeying her 
signal, I returned, and met her a few 
yards in front of the sentries, when 
she delivered to me about a couple of 
quarts of brandy as a present from the 
French officers ; who had desired her 
to say, that if I could spare them a 
little tea in exchange, they would feel 
obliged. It so happened that I had 
brought no such luxury as tea to my 
post. Of this I informed the female 
Mercury, but I desired her to offer 
my best acknowledgments to her em¬ 
ployers, and to add, that I had sent 
to the rear in order to procure it. 
With this message she accordingly de¬ 
parted, having promised to keep in 
sight for at least half an hour, and to 
return as soon as I should make a sign 
that the tea had arrived. 

My bugler made good haste, and 
soon returned with about a quarter of 
a pound of black tea, the half of the 
stock which remained in my canteen. 
In the meanwhile the French officers 
continued sitting together, and all 
rose when I waved my cap to their 
carrier. The old lady was not remiss 
in taking the hint. I handed over to 
her the little parcel, with numerous 
apologies for its tenuity; and I had 
the satisfaction to perceive, that, tri¬ 
fling as it was, it proved acceptable. 
The party pulled off their hats as an 
acknowledgment—I did the same; and 
we each departed to our respective 
stations. 

There is something extremely agree¬ 
able in carrying on hostilities after 
this fashion; yet the matter may be 
pushed too far. Towards the close of 
the war, indeed, so good an under¬ 
standing prevailed between the out¬ 
posts of the two armies, that Lord 
Wellington found it necessary to for¬ 
bid all communication whatever; nor 
will the reader wonder at this, when 
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I state to him the reason. A field-of¬ 
ficer, I shall not say in what part of 
the line, in going his rounds one night, 
found that the whole of the serjeant's 
picquet-guard had disappeared. He 
was, of course, both alarmed and sur¬ 
prised at the occurrence; but his alarm 
gave place to absolute astonishment, 
when, on stretching forward to ob¬ 
serve whether there was any move¬ 
ment in the enemy's lines, he peeped 
into a cottage from which a noise of 
revelry was proceeding, and beheld 
the party sitting in the most sociable 
manner with a similar party of French¬ 
men, and carousing jovially. As soon 
as he showed himself, his own men 
rose, and wishing their companions a 
good night, returned with the great¬ 
est sang-froid, to their post. It is, 
however, but justice to add, that the 
sentinels on both sides faithfully kept 
their ground, and that no intention of 
deserting existed on either part. In 
fact, it was a sort of custom, the 
French and English guards visiting 
each other by turns. 

At the period of which I have spo¬ 
ken above, however, no such extraor¬ 
dinary intimacy had begun. As yet 
we were merely civil towards one an¬ 
other ; and even that degree of civility 
was for a while interrupted, by the 
surprisal of a French post by a detach¬ 
ment from General Beresford's divi¬ 
sion, on the river Nive. Not that the 
picquet was wantonly cut off, or that 
any blame could possibly attach to 
the general wdio ordered its surprisal. 
The fact was, that the outpost in ques¬ 
tion occupied a hill upon the allied 
bank of the stream. It was complete¬ 
ly insulated and detached from all 
other French posts, and appeared to 
be held as much out of perverseness, 
as because it commanded a view of 
the British lines to a great extent. 
Lord Beresford had repeatedly dis¬ 
patched flags' of truce, to request that 
it might be withdrawn, expressing 
great unwillingness to violate the sa¬ 
cred character which had been tacitly 
conferred upon the picquets ; but 
Soult was deaf to his entreaties, and 
replied to his threats, only by daring 
him to carry them into execution. 
A party was accordingly ordered out, 
one stormy night, to cut off the guard; 
and so successful was the attempt, 
that an officer and thirty soldiers, with 
a midshipman and a few seamen, who 
had charge of the boat by which the 
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reliefs were daily ferried over, were 
taken. Not a shot was fired. The 
French, trusting to the storm for pro¬ 
tection, had called in their videttes, 
having only one on duty at the door 
of the house, and lie found his arms 
pinioned, and himself secured, ere the 
roar of the tempest had permitted him 
to detect the sound of approaching 
steps. The unfortunate subaltern who 
commanded, sent in a few days after 
for his baggage; but the reply was, 
that the general would forward to him 
a halter, as the only indulgence which 
he merited. 

But to return to my own personal 
narrative. After the adventure of the 
tea, nothing particular occurred whilst 
I continued in charge of the post. As 
soon as darkness had fairly set in, I 
proposed, in obedience to my orders, 
to withdraw; and I carried my design 
into execution without any molesta¬ 
tion on the part of the enemy. It was, 
however, their custom to take posses¬ 
sion of the hill as soon as the British 
troops abandoned it; and hence I had 
not proceeded above half way across 
the ravine, when I heard the voices 
of a French detachment, which must 
have marched into the court-yard of 
the house almost at the very moment 
when I and my men marched out of 
it. But they made no attempt to au- 
noy us, and we rejoined the corps 
from which we had been detached, in 
perfect safety. 

The next day was spent in a state 
of rest in the chateau of Arcanques. 
It is a fine old pile, and stands at the 
foot of the little eminence on which 
the church is built. Like many man¬ 
sions in England of the date of Queen 
Elizabeth or Henry VIII., it is sur¬ 
rounded by a high wall; within which 
is a paved court, leading up to the 
main entrance. But it, too, like all 
the buildings near, bore ample testi¬ 
mony to the merciless operation of 
war, in its crumbling masonry and 
blackened timbers. There was a grove 
of venerable old firs round it, from 
which all the late firing had not en¬ 
tirely expelled a collection of rooks. 

Of the church I have a less perfect 
recollection than I have of the cha¬ 
teau. I remember, indeed, that its 
situation was highly striking, and that 
the view from the church-yard was of 
no ordinary beauty. I recollect, like¬ 
wise, several statues of knights and 
ladies reposing in niches round the 
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walls; some with the cross upon their 
shields, and their legs laid athwart, to 
show that they had served in Pales¬ 
tine, or belonged to the order of the 
Sepulchre; and others in the same an¬ 
cient costume of chain armour. But 
whether they were worthy of admira¬ 
tion, as specimens of the art of sculp¬ 
ture, I cannot now take it upon me to 
declare. I remarked, however, that 
the devices on the shields of most of 
these warriors, and the crests upon 
their helmets, resembled the coat and 
crest which were emblazoned over the 
gateway of the chateau; and hence I 
concluded that they were the effigies 
of the former lords of the castle, and 
that the family which owned it must 
have been at one period of some con¬ 
sequence. 

It was not, however, in examining 
these buildings alone that I found 
amusement for my hours of idle¬ 
ness. From the churcli-yard, as I 
have already stated, the view is at 
all times magnificent, and it was ren¬ 
dered doubly so to-day by the move¬ 
ments of our army. The tide of war 
seemed to have taken a sudden turn ; 
and the numerous corps which had so 
lately defiled towards the right could 
now be seen retracing their steps, and 
deploying towards the left. It w r as 
a magnificent spectacle. From the 
high ground on which I stood I could 
see very nearly to the two extreme 
points of the position; and the effect 
produced by the marching of nearly 
120,000 men, maybe more easily ima¬ 
gined than described. The roads of 
communication ran, for the most part, 
in the rear of Arcanques. They were 
all crowded—cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, were moving; some columns 
marching in eschellon, others pausing, 
from time to time, as if to watch some 
object in their front; whilst, ever and 
anon, a grove, or wood, would receive 
an armed mass into its bosom, and 
then seem to be on fire, from the flash¬ 
ing of the sun upon the bayonets. 
Happily for me it was a day of bright 
sun-shine, consequently every object 
looked to advantage; nor, I suspect, 
have many of our oldest soldiers be¬ 
held a more striking panorama than 
the combination of the objects around 
me this day produced. 

I stood and watched with intense 
interest the shifting scene, till it gra¬ 
dually settled down into one of quiet. 
The various brigades, as I afterwards 
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learned, were only returning from the 
point towards which the appearance of 
danger had hurried them, and now 
proceeded to establish themselves once 
more in their cantonments. The 
French general, either awed by the 
state of preparedness in which Ire 
found us, or satisfied with having call¬ 
ed us for a few days into the field 
at this inclement season, laid aside 
the threatening attitude which he had 
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assumed. It suited not the policy of 
our gallant leader, to expose his troops 
wantonly to the miseries of a winter 
campaign, and hence rest and shelter 
were again the order of the day. But 
in these the corps to which I was at¬ 
tached had as yet no participation, 
our march being directed, on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, to the vicinity of Fort 
Charlotte, where the charge of the 
picquets was once more assigned to us. 


Chap. 

The transactions of the three days, 
from the 8th to the 11th of January, 
resembled so completely, in all parti¬ 
culars, the transactions of other days, 
during which it fell to our lot to keep 
guard beside the Mayor's house, that 
I will not try the patience of my read¬ 
er by narrating them at length. He 
will accordingly take it for granted, 
that the ordinary routine of watching 
and labour was gone through ; that no 
attempt was made, on the part of the 
enemy, to surprise or harass us; and 
that, with the exception of a little suf¬ 
fering from extreme cold, and the 
want of a moderate proportion of sleep, 
we had no cause to complain of our 
destiny. When we first came to our 
ground, we found the redoubt in a 
state of considerable forwardness ; 
quite defensible, indeed, in case of 
emergency; and we left it on the last 
of the month mentioned above, even 
more perfect, and capable of contain¬ 
ing at least a thousand men as its gar¬ 
rison. It was not, however, with any 
feeling of regret that we beheld a bri¬ 
gade of guards approaching our en¬ 
campment, about two hours after noon, 
on the 11 th, nor did we experience the 
slightest humiliation in surrendering 
to them our tents, our working tools, 
and the post of honour. 

Now, then, we looked forward, not 
only with resignation, but with real 
satisfaction, to a peaceable sojourn of 
a few weeks at Gautliory. We had 
never, it is true, greatly admired these 
cantonments, but the events of the 
last eight or ten days had taught us 
to set its true value upon a settled ha¬ 
bitation of any description; and we 
accordingly made up our minds to 
grumble no more. But just as the line 
of march was beginning to form, in¬ 
telligence reached us, that the place of 
our abode was changed ; other troops. 
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it appeared, had been placed in our 
former apartments ; and we were, in 
consequence, commanded to house our¬ 
selves in the village of Bedart. I mean 
not to assert that the order was recei¬ 
ved with any degree of dissatisfaction; 
but feeling as at that moment we 
did, it was, in truth, a matter of per¬ 
fect indifference where we were sta¬ 
tioned, provided only we had a roof 
over our heads, and an opportunity 
was granted of resting from our la¬ 
bours. 

The village of Bedart is built upon 
an eminence, immediately in rear of 
the large common on which the ad¬ 
vanced brigade lay encamped. It con¬ 
sists of about thirty houses, some of 
them of a tolerable size, but the ma¬ 
jority were cottages. Into one of the 
largest my friend and myself were 
fortunate enough to be ushered; and 
as we found chimneys and windows 
already formed, the former permitting 
us to keep fires alight without the at¬ 
tendant misery of smoke, and the lat¬ 
ter proof against the weather, we sin¬ 
cerely congratulated ourselves on our 
change of abode. Nor was it only on 
account of the superiority of these 
over our former quarters, that we re¬ 
joiced in this migration. The country 
around proved to be better stocked 
with game, especially with hares, than 
any which we had yet inhabited ; and 
hence we continued, by the help of 
our guns and greyhounds, not only to 
spend the mornings very agreeably, 
but to keep our own and our friends' 
tables well supplied. 

I have mentioned, in a former chap¬ 
ter, that the little town of Biaritz 
stands upon the sea-shore, and that it 
was, at the period of which I now 
write, regarded as a sort of neutral 
ground by the French and English 
armies. Patrolcs from both did, in- 
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deed, occasionally reconnoitre it; tlie 
French, in particular, seldom permit¬ 
ting a day to pass without a party of 
their light cavalry riding through it. 
Yet to visit Biaritz became now the 
favourite amusement amongst us, and 
the greater the risk run of being sa¬ 
bred or taken, the more eager were we 
to incur and to escape it. But there 
was a cause for this, good reader, and 
I will tell thee what it was. 

In peaceable times, Biaritz consti¬ 
tuted, as we learned from its inhabit¬ 
ants, a fashionable watering-place to 
the wealthy people of Bayonne and its 
vicinity. It was, and no doubt is, now 
a remarkably pretty village, about as 
large, perhaps, as Sandgate, and built 
upon the very margin of the water. 
The town itself lies in a sort of hollow, 
between two green hills, which, to¬ 
wards the sea, end in broken cliffs. 
Its houses were neatly white-washed ; 
and, above all, it was, and I trust still 
is, distinguished as the residence of 
two or three handsome females. These 
ladies had about them all the gaiety 
and liveliness of Frenchwomen, with 
a good deal of the sentimentality of 
our own fair countrywomen. To ns 
they were particularly pleasant, pro¬ 
fessing, I know not how truly, to pre¬ 
fer our society to that of any persons 
besides ; and’we, of course, were far 
too gallant to deny them that gratifi¬ 
cation, because we risked our lives or 
our freedom at each visit. By no 
means. Two or three times in each 
week the favoured few mounted their 
horses, and took the road to Biaritz, 
from which, on more than one occa¬ 
sion, they with difficulty returned. 

With the circumstances of one of 
these escapes 1 may as well make my 
reader acquainted. We were, for the 
most part, prudent enough to cast lots 
previous to our setting out, in order to 
decide on whom, among the party, the 
ordinary task should devolve of watch¬ 
ing outside, to prevent a surprisal by 
the enemy's cavalry, whilst his com¬ 
panions were more agreeably employed 
within. So many visits had, however, 
been paid, without any alarm being 
given, that one morning, having quit¬ 
ted Bedart fewer in number than usual, 
we rashly determined to run all risks, 
rather than that one of the three should 
spend an hour so cheerlessly. * The 
only precaution which we took was to 
picquet our horses, ready saddled and 
bridled, at the garden gate, instead of 
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putting them up, as we were in the 
habit of doing, in the stable. 

It was well for us that even this 
slender precaution had been taken. 
We had sat about half an hour with 
our fair friends, and had just ceased 
to joke on the probability of our suf¬ 
fering the fate of Sampson, and being 
caught by the Philistines, when, on a 
pause in the conversation taking place, 
our ears were saluted with the sound 
of horses' hoofs trampling upon the 
paved street. We sprang to the win¬ 
dow, and our consternation may he 
guessed at, when we beheld eight or 
ten French hussars riding slowly from 
the lower end of the town. Whilst 
we were hesitating how to proceed, 
whether to remain quiet, with the 
hope that the party might retire with¬ 
out searching any of the houses, or 
expose ourselves to a certain pursuit 
by flying, we observed a rascal in the 
garb of a seaman run up to the leader 
of the patrole, and lay hold of his bri¬ 
dle, enter into conversation with him, 
and point to the abode of our new ac¬ 
quaintances. This was hint enough. 
Without pausing to say farewell to 
our fair friends, who screamed, as if 
they, and not we, had been in danger, 
we ran with all haste to the spot where 
our horses stood, and, springing into 
the saddle, applied the spur with very 
little mercy to their flanks. We were, 
none of us, particularly well mounted ; 
but either our pursuers had dismount¬ 
ed to search the house, or they took at 
first a wrong direction, for we got so 
much the start of them before the 
chase fairly began, that we might have 
possibly escaped, had we been obliged 
to trust to our own steeds as far as the 
picquets. Of this, however, I am by 
no means certain, for they were un¬ 
questionably gaining upon us, as a 
sailor would say, hand over hand, 
when, by great good fortune, a patrole 
of our own cavalry made its appear¬ 
ance. Then, indeed, the tables were 
completely turned. The enemy pulled 
up, paused for an instant, and then 
took to their heels, whilst our troop¬ 
ers, who had trotted forward as soon 
as they saw what was the matter, put 
their horses to the speed, and followed. 
Whether they overtook their adversa¬ 
ries, and what was the issue of the 
skirmish, if indeed any skirmish took 
place, I cannot tell; for though we 
made an attempt to revenge ourselves 
upon our late pursuers, we soon found 
11 
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that we were distanced by both par¬ 
ties, and were, perforce, contented to 
ride quietly home, congratulating each 
other by the way on our hair-breadth 
deliverance. From that time forward 
we were more prudent. Our visits 
were, indeed, resumed, and with their 
usual frequency ,*but we took care not 
again to dispense with the watchful¬ 
ness of one, who, on the contrary, 
took his station henceforth on the top 
of one of the heights, from which he 
commanded a view of the surrounding 
country, to the distance of several 
miles. Though, therefore, we were 
more than once summoned to horse, 
because the enemy’s dragoons were in 
sight, we generally contrived to mount 
in such time, as to preclude the neces¬ 
sity of riding, as we had before ridden, 
for life or liberty. 

By spending my mornings thus, or 
in a determined pursuit of game, and 
my evenings in such society as a corps 
of gentlemanly young men furnished, 
nearly a fortnight passed over my head 
before 1 was aware that time could 
have made so much progress. It sel¬ 
dom happens, however, that any pe¬ 
riod of human existence, whether ex-" 
tensive or contracted, passes by with¬ 
out some circumstance occurring cal¬ 
culated to produce painful sensations. 

I recollect, in the course of this fort¬ 
night, an event, which, though I was 
no farther concerned in it than as a 
spectator, made a deep and melancholy 
impression on my mind. I allude to 
the loss of a large vessel, during a tre¬ 
mendous storm, on the rocks which 
run out into the sea off Bedart. 

The precise day of the month on 
which this sad shipwreck occurred, I 
have forgotten : but I recollect being 
sent for by my friend during the pro¬ 
gress of one of the heaviest gales which 
we had witnessed, to come and watch 
with him the fate of a brig, which was 
in evident distress, about a couple of 
miles from the land. The wind blew 
a perfect hurricane on shore; and hence 
the question was, would the ship suc¬ 
ceed in weathering the cape, or would 
she strike ? If she got once round the 
headland, then her course to the har¬ 
bour of Secoa was direct; if other¬ 
wise, nothing could save her. We 
turned our glasses towards her in a 
state of feverish anxiety, and beheld 
her bending under a single close-reefed 
top-sail, and making lee-way at a fear¬ 
ful rate, every moment. Presently a 
sort of attempt wa3 made to luff up, 
Voi*. XVIII. 
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or tack—it was a desperate one. Great 
God ! I cannot even now think with¬ 
out shuddering of the consequence. 
The sail, caught by a sudden squall, 
was shivered into an hundred shreds ; 
•down, down she went, before the surge; 
and in five seconds she struck against 
a reef; and in ten minutes more, split 
into a thousand fragments. One gun 
only was fired as a signal of distress; 
but who could regard it? We pos¬ 
sessed no boats ; and had the contrary 
been the case, this was a sea in which 
no boat could live. Powerless, there¬ 
fore, of aid, we could only stand and 
gaze upon the wreck, till piece by piece 
It disappeared amid the raging of the 
waters. Not a soul survived to tell to 
what country she belonged, or with 
what she was freighted ; and only one 
body was drifted to land. It was that 
of a female, apparently about thirty 
years of age, genteelly dressed, and ra¬ 
ther elegantly formed; to whom we 
gave such sepulture as soldiers can 
give, and such as they are themselves 
taught to expect. 

The impression which that ship¬ 
wreck made upon me was not enly far 
more distressing, but far more perma¬ 
nent, than the impression made by 
any other spectacle, of which, during 
the course of a somewhat eventful life, 
I have been the spectator. For seve¬ 
ral days I could think of hardly any¬ 
thing besides, and at night my dreams 
were constantly of drowning men, and 
vessels beating upon rocks; so great is 
the effect of desuetude even in painful 
subjects, and so appalling is death, 
when he comes in a form in which we 
are unaccustomed to contemplate him. 
Of slaughtered men I have, of course, 
beheld multitudes, as well when life 
had just departed from them, as when 
corruption had set its seal upon their 
forms ; but such sights never affected 
me, no, not even at the commence¬ 
ment of my military career, as I was 
affected by the loss of that ship, though 
she went to pieces at too great a dis¬ 
tance from the beach to permit more 
than a very indistinct view of her pe¬ 
rishing inmates. Yet there is nothing 
in reality more terrible in drowning 
than in any other kind of death ; and 
a sailor will look upon it, I dare say, 
with precisely the same degree of in¬ 
difference which a soldier experiences, 
when he contemplates the prospect of 
his own dissolution by fire or steel. 

In the course of my narrative, I have 
not. made any regular attempt to eon-* 
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vey to the mind of the reader a dis¬ 
tinct notion of the peculiar costume 
and language which distinguish the 
natives of this country. Two motives 
have guided me in this. In the first 
place, it is, now-a-days, known to all 
who are likely to peruse what I write, 
that the inhabitants of those provinces, 
which lie at the immediate base of the 
Pyrenees, are a race totally distinct, 
and essentially different in almost all 
respects, from either the Spaniards or 
the French. They speak a language of 
their own, namely Basque, which is 
said by those who profess to be ac¬ 
quainted with it, to resemble the Cel¬ 
tic more than any other known tongue. 
The dress of the men consists usually 
of a blue or brown jacket, of coarse 
woollen cloth ; of breeches or trowsers 
of the same, with a waistcoat, fre¬ 
quently of scarlet; grey worsted stock¬ 
ings, and wooden shoes. On their 
heads they wear a large flat bonnet, 
precisely similar to the Lowland bon¬ 
net, or scone, of Scotland. They are 
generally tall, but thin; and they pre¬ 
sent altogether an appearance as un¬ 
couth ac need be fancied. The women, 
again, equip themselves in many re¬ 
spects as the fish-women of the good 
town of Newliaven are equipped, with 
this difference, that they seldom cover 
their heads at all, and, like the men, 
wear wooden clogs. They are a singular 
tribe, and appear to take a pride in 
those peculiarities, which keep them 
from coalescing with either of the na¬ 
tions among whom they dwell. But 
all this, as I said before, is too ge¬ 
nerally known, to render it impera¬ 
tive upon me minutely to repeat it. 
My second motive for keeping, in a 
great degree, silent on the head of 
manners and customs, is one, the effi¬ 
ciency of which the reader will not, I 
dares ay, call in question ; namely, the 
want of opportunity to make myself 
sufficiently master of the subject, to 
enter, con amove , upon it. No man 
who journeys through a country, in 
the train of an invading army, ought 
to pretend to an intimate acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants. Wherever foreign troops 
swarm, the aborigines necessarily ap¬ 
pear in false colours. The greater part 
of them, indeed, abandon their homes, 
whilst such of them as remain are ser¬ 
vile and submissive through terror ; 
nor do they ever display "their real 
characters, at least in the presence of 
a stranger. Hence it is, that nine- 
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tenths of my brethren in arms, who 
write at all, commit the most egre¬ 
gious blunders in those very portions 
of their books where they particularly 
aim at enlightening the reading pub¬ 
lic ; and that the most matter-of-fact 
tour, spun out by the most matter-of- 
fact man or woman, who has visited 
the seat of the late war since the ces¬ 
sation of hostilities, contains, and 
must contain, more certain information 
touching the fire-side occupations of 
the people, than all the “ Journals’' or 
“ Letters to Friends at Home,” which 
this age of book-making has produced. 
Frankly confessing, therefore, that any 
account which I could give of the 
manners and habits of the Basques, 
would deserve as little respect as the 
accounts already given by other mili¬ 
tary tourists, I am content to keep my 
reader’s attention rivetted—if, indeed, 
that be practicable—upon my own lit¬ 
tle personal adventures, rather than 
amuse him with details, which might 
be true, as far as I know to the con¬ 
trary, but which, in all probability, 
would be false. 

Proceed we, then, in our own way. 
From the day of the shipwreck, up to 
the 23d of the month, I have no recol¬ 
lection of any occurrence worthy to be 
recorded. Advantage was taken, it is 
true, of that period of rest, to lay in a 
fresh stock of tea, and other luxuries, 
with the means of accomplishing which 
an opportune disbursement of one 
month's pay supplied us; whilst an 
ample market was established by cer¬ 
tain speculating traders, who followed 
the progress of the army from post to 
post. Secoa was now the grand mart 
for the procurement of necessaries, a 
considerable fleet of English vessels 
having entered it; and hither I and 
my comrades resorted for the purchase 
of such articles as habit, or caprice, 
prompted us to purchase. Then by 
coursing, shooting, and riding—some¬ 
times to Biaritz, and the house of our 
pretty Frenchwomen—sometimes to 
St Jean de Luz, where, by the way, 
races were regularly established, and 
occasionally to the cantonments of a 
friend in another division of the army, 
we found our days steal insensibly, 
and therefore agreeably, away; nor 
was it without a feeling somewhat 
akin to discontent that we saw our¬ 
selves again setting forth, to take our 
turn of outpost duty at the old station 
beside Fort Charlotte. 
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LA DEVOCION DE LA CRUZ—THE WORSHIP OF THE CROSS. 

By Don Pedro Calderon de la Barea. 


In the last Number of the Horae 
Hispanicae, we gave an analysis,, inter¬ 
mixed with extracts, of Calderon's Fa- 
mosa Comedia , Agradecer y no Amar, 
together with some general remarks 
upon the Spanish Theatre. We now 
propose to treat La Devocion de la 
Crux, The Worship of the Cross, a 
Tragedy of the same author's, in near¬ 
ly a similar manner. To our former 
general remarks we have little to add; 
the marked difference between trage¬ 
dy and comedy, to which we are ac* 
customed in the literature of most 
countries, not existing in Spain. Tha¬ 
lia there speaks the same language, 
and occupies herself with the concerns 
of personages as dignified as her gor¬ 
geous sister, whilst Melpomene suf¬ 
fers the jesting Graciono to pour forth 
his quibbling buffooneries, amidst the 
“ sweeping" of her “ sceptred pall 
and last, and perhaps strangest of all, 
the deepest tragedies bear upon their 
title-page the same extraordinary de¬ 
nomination of, Famosa Comedia; so 
that, literally, until we come to the 
decisive word, “ muere ," dies, or the 
curtain falls, leaving everybody alive, 
we remain wholly ignorant whether 
we are perusing a tragedy or a come¬ 
dy. It is not that to this rule there 
are no exceptions; we have met with 
regular Tragedian , in heroic lines of 
ten or eleven syllables, and in five acts, 
about Seleucus, Mithridates, Xerxes, 
and other such classical worthies; but 
these appear to be attempts at imita¬ 
ting les merveilles da Theatre JFrangais , 
and not to belong to the properly na¬ 
tional drama. 

La Devocion de la Crux is not ex¬ 
actly the tragedy of Calderon's which 
our own unassisted taste might have 
selected, but it is one generally rank¬ 
ed amongst his best works. The high¬ 
ly-esteemed German critic, A. W. 
Schlegel, has thought it deserving of 
the dedication of his time and talents 
to translating it into his own language ; 
and it affords, together with a very 
curious illustration of the Spanish 
“ Theory of Moral Sentiments," an 
example of the familiar introduction 
of religion, and of actual miracles upon 


the stage, the least revolting to Bri¬ 
tish feelings of any with which we are 
acquainted. If there is one point of 
the story not strictly in conformity 
with the delicacy of the nineteenth 
century, it must be remembered, in 
palliation of Calderon's offence, what 
insupportable grossness disgraced every 
other European stage in his days, and 
long afterwards, a reproach from which 
the Spanish drama is, if not absolute¬ 
ly, yet so comparatively pure, as may 
well induce us to pardon the small 
violation of propriety alluded to. 

In La Devocion de la Cruz, “ the 
buskined stage" is enlivened by a pair 
of Grariosos, the second being the wife 
oi the first. These, seemingly untra- 
gical persons, open the piece with co¬ 
mic lamentations over the disaster of 
their donkey, who appeals to have 
fallen into a hole or ravine of the 
mountains ; and with mutual re¬ 
proaches for having respectively been 
the occasion of the accident. Mengua, 
the wife, goes in search of assistance to 
extricate the fallen animal, and Gil, 
the husband, after a ludicrous pa¬ 
negyric of the virtues of his Jenny 
ass, observing two Caballeros alight 
from their horses with symptoms of 
warlike intentions, conceals himself to 
watch their movements. Cowardice 
and curiosity are, it should be obser¬ 
ved, equally indispensable qualities in 
the Gracioso. Lisardo and Eusebio 
come on, and the former says— 

No further need we seek; this sheltered 
place, 

So far retired from all frequented paths, 
Suits well my purpose. Draw your sword, 
Eusebio, 

For thus I challenge men resembling you 
To fight. 

Pus. Although I have sufficient cause 
To use my sword in being hither brought, 
Yet lain, Lisardo, would I learn your mo¬ 
tive,— 

Say what complaint against me you can 
wage. 

Lis, I have so many, that unto my 
tongue 

Utt’rance is wanting, to my reason, rea¬ 
soning, 

And to endurance, patience, I could wish 
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To bury them in silence, in oblivion; 
For ev’ry repetition must renew 
The deep offence. Eusebio, do you know 
These papers ? 

Eus. Throw them down upon the earth, 
I’ll thence recover them. 

Lis. There ; do you pause ? 

What moves you ? 

Eus. Ill betide the man who trusts 
His secrets unto paper! Out upon it! 
Like a flung stone, the hurling hand is 
known, 

Where it shall light, we’re ignorant. 

Lis. You know them ? 

Eus. The writing I must needs ac¬ 
knowledge mine. 

Lis, ’Tvvere bootless to declare myself 
Lisardo 

Son of Lisardo Curcio, of Sienna. 

A most superfluous magnificence 
Quickly consumed my father’s property, 
Which from his fathers he inherited. 

He does not know how grievously he errs, 
Who, by extravagance, to indigence 
Condemns his children. Yet, though 
poverty 

Outrage nobility, it can release 
No single duty lofty birth imposes. 

This Julia (witness Heaven, how grievous 
’tis 

To name her!) either knows not, or re. 
gards not. 

But Julia, ne’ertheless, remains my 
sister;— 

Would she were not!—and you will 
please t’ observe, 

That women of her breeding are not 
wooed 

With amorous billets, cunning flatteries, 
Unsanctioned gifts, nor shameless go- 
betweens. 

Wholly I blame you not, for I confess 
If by a lady suffered thus to woo her, 

I should partake your fault.—In this I 
blame you, 

That you profess yourself my friend ; and 
this 

More guiltily includes you in her guilt. 

For if my sister pleased you as a wife— 
And ’tis not possible, nor do I deem 
You dared to look on her with other 
purpose, 

Nor yet with that,—for rather than be¬ 
hold her 

Wedded to you, by Heavens, I myself 
Would murder her! But, howsoe’er that 
be, 

If you desired her hand, honour required 
You should disclose your wishes to my 
father, 

Not unto her; ’twas then my father’s part 
To judge if upon you he would bestow 
her. 

I think ho had refused; for in such cases, 


When needy Caballeros equally 
Cannot proportion quality and* wealth, 
Lest through a daughter’s means their 
blood be dimm’d, 

They seek the sacred shelter of a convent; 
For poverty, when known, is criminal. 

So certainly this destiny awaits 
My sister Julia, that to-morrow’s sun 
Sees her a nun, or freely,—or com- 
pell’d. 

And, for the pledges of such idle love 
Suit not a consecrated virgin’s hands, 

To yours I render them, blindly resolved 
From further insult to secure myself. 
Then draw, Eusebio, and upon this spot 
Die one ot us; you, that you never more 
May woo her, 1, that I may not behold 
it. 

Eus. Lisardo, hold your hand, and 
since my phlegm 

Has lusted whilst I listen’d to your slights 1 , 
Hear now my answer, and, although pro¬ 
lix ■ 

Be the relation of my fortunes, though 
Unreasonable seem tiie call on patience, 
Since we are here alone, perforce must 
fight, 

And one perforce must die, lest Heav’n 
decree 

That I should fall, listen to prodigies 
Worthy of admiration, unto wonders 
That elevate the soul, and which my 
death 

Must not in everlasting silence bury. 

I never knew my father, but I know 
My earliest cradle was the cross’s foot, 

A stone my earliest pillow. Marvellous, 
As tell the shepherds, was my birth, for 
thus 

Ihey found me in the bosom of these 
mountains. 

Three days they heard my moanings, but 
forbore, 

Through terror of wild beast, to search 
the brake 

In which I lay, uninjured. Who can 
doubt 

That ’twas the sacred Cross protected 
me ? 

At length a shepherd, who through ev’ry 
hazard 

Sought a strayed ewe, discovered my 
rough bed, 

And bore ine to the village of Eusebio, 
Who then, not causelessly, was there 
abiding; 

He told him all the wonders of my birth, 
And, Heaven’s clemency inspiring his, 

He sent me to his mansion, as his son 
There rear’d me. I, Eusebio of the 
Cross, 

Am nam’d from him, and from that 
blessed Cross, 

My earliest nurse, my earliest protector. 
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My genius led mo to make arms my busi¬ 
ness; 

Letters became my pastime. In due 
season 

Eusebio died, and left me his sole heir. 

Miracles enough occur in the course 
of the play, to justify our omitting 
about an hundred lines of this speech, 
in which Eusebio narrates all those 
which the cross, stamped naturally 
upon his bosom, has already wrought 
for his preservation from various pe¬ 
rils. He ends his discourse with a 
declaration, that he is too angry at Li- 
sardo's behaviour to justify his own, as 
he could ; that since they will not give 
him Julia in marriage, he will make 
her his mistress; and that no convent 
shall secure her from him. They then 
tight, and Lisardo falls, saying— 

I’m wounded! 

Eus. And not slain ? 

Lis . No, in my arms 
Vigour enough remains.—Alas ! The 
earth 

6eems wanting to my feet. 

Eus. Unto thy speech 
So life is wanting. 

Lis. Let me not expire 
Without confession. 

Eus. Die, unworthy wretch! 

Lis. Not unconfessed, I pray you by 
that cross 

On which our Saviour died! 

Eus. That single word 
Prevents thy slaughter. From the earth 
arise. 

Thus by the cross adjured, my wruth sub¬ 
sides, 

My arm is palsied. Rise. 

Lis. I cannot rise. 

Deluged with blood no more I value life; 
And judge my soul only delays her flight, 
Because uncertain, ’midst so many open¬ 
ings, 

Which to prefer. 

Eus. Then to my arms intrust thee, 
And fear not Hard by is a hermitage 
Of penitential friars, unto them 
May st thou confess thee, if alive thou reach 
Their door. 

Lis. In recompense for this compas¬ 
sion, 

I pledge my word, that if I may obtain 
Favour in heaven, I will implore for thee 
The boon, without confession not to die. 

Eusebio carries off the wounded 
man ; Gil issues from his hiding- 
place, gives a ludicrous and unintel¬ 
ligible account of the transaction to 
Mengua, and the villagers whom she 
brings with her to assist in recovering 


her unlucky favourite; and then leads 
tnem all away in pursuit of Eusebio, 
rather unnaturally forgetting, as it 
should seem, his own more especial 
concern, the fallen donkey. 

The next scene is in Curcio's house. 
Julia comes on with her maid Armin- 
da, lamenting, in rhyme, her brother's 
discovery and seizure of Eusebio's let¬ 
ters. Eusebio steals into the cham¬ 
ber, says apart, that he must persuade 
Julia to elope with him before she 
shall hear of Lisardo’s death; and im¬ 
mediately proceeds to put this plan in 
execution, by means of a longish ha¬ 
rangue upon her father's conventual 
designs : With what prospect of suc¬ 
cess we know not, for before Julia 
has advanced farther in her answer 
than, “ Listen, Eusebio," Arminda 
announces the approach of old Curcio, 
and the lover is immediately and in¬ 
evitably concealed in an adjoining 
room. The purpose of the father’s 
visit is to announce to his daughter 
the glad tidings that she is the next 
day to be wedded to the Deity. For 
this result of his paternal care he 
claims her joyful gratitude: she, on 
the contrary, begins to remonstrate, 
and argue, very unthankfully, upon 
her right to choose her own condition 
in life. Curcio indignantly exclaims 
that she cannot be his daughter; that 
her unworthy conduct revives and 
confirms all his half-forgotten suspi¬ 
cions. He then turns Arminda out 
of the room, in order to reveal to Ju¬ 
lia a secret he has long kept to him¬ 
self; and proceeds, in asonante lines, 
to tell her that he had, long ago, been 
sent by the Senate of Sienna upon an 
embassy to Rome, which detained 
him eight months; that, upon his re¬ 
turn, he had found his wife, Rosmira, 
near her confinement; and, although 
she had given him notice of her situa¬ 
tion in her first letters, he had imme¬ 
diately concluded that she was false 
to him;—upon what grounds he does 
not explain. That he was miserable 
in consequence of these suspicions, 
and determined to revenge himself; 
that in order to effect this the more 
secretly, he took his wife upon a hunt¬ 
ing party into the mountains, separa¬ 
ted her from the company, led her to 
a most retired and savage spot.—The 
story is here interrupted by the re¬ 
turn of Arminda, followed by the vil¬ 
lagers, bearing the dead body of Li- 
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sardo. The father's grief is poured 
out in stanzas of eight lines, in which 
the Gracioso Gil takes part to say that 
Eusebio was the murderer. Curcio, 
in a rage, declares that Julia shall re¬ 
main locked up in that room with the 
corpse until she enters her convent ; 
and they all leave her. Eusebio im¬ 
mediately rejoins her, when they re¬ 
turn to simple asonancias; and, after 
a long discussion of her reasons for 
loving and for hating him, Julia, as her 
last proof of affection, bids her crimi¬ 
nal adorer escape by a window which 
opens into the garden, and never see 
her more, declaring herself now most 
willing to obey her father, and impri¬ 
son the brief remnant of her life in a 
cell. Eusebio urges her rather to kill 
him, for which act of justice he offers 
her his sword. She again insists upon 
his flying. He replies— 

'Twere better I should die, for if I live 
’Twill be impossible I e’er should cease 
To idolize thy beauties. Though inclosed 
Within a convent’s wall, ne’er shalt thou 
be 

From me secure. 

Julia. Guard thou thy menaced life, 

Of my security leave me the care 

The conversation is broken by the 
opening of the door; Eusebio escapes 
through the window, Julia retires into 
the room in which he had been con¬ 
cealed ; the servants remove the dead 
body, and the first Jornada closes. 

The second opens in the mountains; 
a shot is heard, and Eusebio enters in 
the character of a captain of banditti, 
followed by his gang. The inferior 
robbers extol their leader's recent feat. 

Ricardo. The furious lead has passed 
right through his breast. 

Celio. His blood imprints his direful 
tragedy 

Upon the tender flowers. 

Eusebio . Plant a cross 
Above his grave, and God forgive bis sins. 

Ricardo. Devotion is not wanting ev’n 
in robbers. 

[.Exeunt Ricardo and Celio. 

Eusebio. Since destiny has thus transla¬ 
ted me 

Into a robber-captain, be my crimes 
Infinite as my sorrow. My harsh country, 

As though I’d treach’rously assassinated 
The fall’n Lisardo, persecutes my life. 

My lands and houses are confiscated, 

Even a bare subsistence is denied me. 

And thus her cruelty and my resentment 
Compel me, in defence of mine own safety, 
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To act the barb’rous homicide. These 
paths 

No wanderer approaches but he yields 
His property and life. 

[Banditti return with Alberto. 
Ricardo. Hear, captain, hear 
The wonder that ensued when I examined 
The wound inflicted. 

Eusebio. Eagerly I listen. 
liicardo . I found the bullet flattened 
by this book 

Placed in the traveler’s breast; the book 
unpierced; 

The trav’ller fainting only with affright. 
See him unwounded, safe. 

Eusebio. I’m filled with terror 
And admiration. Venerable elder, 

Say who thou art, thou for whose safety 
Heaven 

Works miracles? 

Alberto . X am, of living men, 

Oh Captain, the most fortunate ; for T, 
Unworthy, have deserved to be a priest; 
IXave, in IXologna, four and forty years 
Sacred theology taught diligently. 

His Holiness, to recompense my zeal, 
Gave me the bishopric of Trent; but I,* 
Alarmed to find myself responsible 
For others' souls, when of mine own sal¬ 
vation 

Hardly assured, renounced both palms 
and laurels, 

And flying from the world’s deceits, came 
hither 

To seek security in solitude, 

Where truth dwells naked. Rome I vi¬ 
sited, 

And by the Pope was authorized to found 
A bless’d fraternity of hermits. Now, 
Thy lawless fury cuts at once the thread 
Of happiness and life. 

Eus. Say what this book ? 

Al. The fruit of all my studies, the sole 
tribute 
Of many years. 

Eus. Tell me what it contains. 

Al. A legend of the holy origin 
Of that celestial wood, on which oui Lord, 
Triumphing over death, expired. ’Tis 
called 

Miracles of the Cross. 

Eus. How well entitled! 

To it has murd’rous lead displayed itself 
Like wax obedient. Would to heav’n my 
hand 

Had been in fire consumed before it aimed 
A savage blow at its most blessed pages ! 
Bear hence thy life and property, that 
book 

Only I claim. Conduct him into safety. 
Al. I’ll pray incessantly that thou may’st 
see 

Thine error, and repent. 
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Eus. If thou desirest 
My good, pray that I die not unconfessed. 

Al. I will, and farther promise thee, 
so much 

Thy clemency has touched me, that when¬ 
e’er 

Thou summonest, my desert I’ll forsake, 
And hasten to confess thee. I’m a priest, 
And named Alberto. 

Eus. Dost thou promise this? 

Al. Pledging my hand. 

Eus. Grateful I kiss thy feet. 

Alberto departs, escorted by the ban¬ 
ditti who bad brought him in, and ano¬ 
ther robber enters with intelligence 
that the senate of Sienna has given to 
Curcio authority to execute the sen¬ 
tence passed against Eusebio, and that 
Julia is placed in a convent. Encour¬ 
aged, probably by his prospect of be¬ 
ing insured leisure for repentance, con¬ 
fession, and absolution, Eusebio in¬ 
stantly determines to break into the 
convent, and carry off his beloved, com¬ 
forting himself farther with the judi¬ 
cious reflection, that he cannot possi¬ 
bly be much worse than, as a robber 
and murderer, lie already is. He sends 
his informant to collect the band, and, 
whilst he waits for them, the Gracioso 
and Graciosa come in, filling up the 
time with Gil's boastings of the deeds 
he will achieve against Eusebio, and 
his terror when he recognizes the re¬ 
doubted captain of banditti. The gang 
now return, bringing news of the ap¬ 
proach of Curcio with a sort of posse 
comiiatus at his heels. Eusebio says, 
that, having other business in hand, 
they will, for the present, avoid Cur¬ 
cio and his party. He then commands 
Gil and Mengua to be tied to separate 
trees blindfolded, that they may not be 
able to betray the robbers'course, char¬ 
ges them with a message for Curcio 
touching the honourable manner in 
which he had encountered and killed 
Lisardo, kindly procuring for him,prior 
to death, the means of confession, and 
then leads off his troop to effect his 
meditated sacrilege. Gil and Mengua, 
left by themselves, and bound at a dis¬ 
tance from each other, wrangle hum¬ 
ourously as to which shall first release 
the other, until Curcio and his subal¬ 
tern ministers of justice arrive to ren¬ 
der that service to both. The villagers 
dilate upon the atrocities perpetrated 
by Eusebio, and point out the nume¬ 
rous crosses erected over the graves of 
his victims. Curcio looking round, 
instantly recognizes the spot to which 
he had formerly betrayed his suspect- 
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ed wife. Overpowered with remorse¬ 
ful recollections, he dismisses his fol¬ 
lowers to seek farther for the banditti, 
and when he remains alone, in a burst 
of sorrow, self-accusation, and repent¬ 
ance, not unskilfully managed, takes 
up his story at the very point at which 
he was interrupted in relating it to 
Julia. He recalls to mind his accusa¬ 
tions— Rosmira's assertions of inno¬ 
cence—her embracing the cross he now 
beholds as a safeguard—the wounds 
which he had, nevertheless, sacrilegi¬ 
ously inflicted upon her, leaving her 
for dead—his amazement when, upoir 
returning home, he had found her there 
before him unwounded, but with Julia 
in her arms, whom she had brought 
forth at the foot of the cross, and who, 
in consequence, had a cross of blood 
and fire stamped upon her bosom—his 
subsequent conviction of Rosmira’s in¬ 
nocence, to prove which so great a mi¬ 
racle had been wrought—and his re¬ 
grets that a twin brother or sister of 
Julia's had been left upon the moun¬ 
tain—Curcio's recollections are here 
abruptly checked by a report, that the 
banditti had been discovered at a dis¬ 
tance, and he departs to join in their 
pursuit. 

In the next scene, Eusebio and a 
couple of robbers appear with a ladder 
under the walls of Julia's convent. 
The captain scales the sacred pre¬ 
cincts, leaving his comrades to await 
his return, and immediately presents 
himself, alone, in a corridor of the 
convent, saying. 

The convent I have search’d all o’er. 
With happily unnoticed tread ; 

Have peep’d through many an open door, 
At many a wrinkled nun a-bed, 

But her for whom 1 all explore, 

My Julia, nowhere can I find. 

Ye doubtful hopes, where would ye guide ? 
How dumb this silence ! and how blind 
The darkness ! Upon ev’ry side 
What horrors crowd upon my mind ! 

—But I see light—another cell— 

And iu it Julia! All is well! 

(Draws a curtain, and discovers Julia 
asleep .) 

What! does my daring spirit quail ? 

To speak do I now hesitate ? 

Why pause ? Or further what await ? 
What varying impulses assail 
My soul, that, when my fears prevail, 

A mad audacity inspire ; 

When resolute, damp valour’s fire 
With fearfulness most cowardly! 

New lustre do her charms acquire 
From that mean garb ; for purity 
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Is woman’s chiefest loveliness. By thine outrageous violence, 

Her beauty, which dishonest love Whilst men remorselessly thou slayest. 

Awoke, does now more rarely move ; On helpless women’s honour preyest. 

Though rousing passion to excess, Go, go ! nor hope thine influence 

It chills me with profound respect. Should gain thy passion’s recompense. 

Julia ! Reflect, thy madness to abate, 


Jul. Who calls? Heaven be mine aid ! 
A lawless wish's dread effect 
Art thou, or fancy-pictured shade ? 

Eus. Thus can my presence terrify ? 
Jul. Who would not from such pre¬ 
sence fly ? 

Eus. Fiy not! 

Jul. Unreal image, say, 

Illusive phantom of the eye, 

Copied from my uneasy thought, 

What would’st ? Lest time my griefs al- 
lay, 

Art thou a sound, a vision wrought 
By feverish imagination, 

To fill my sickly soul with perturbation ? 

Eus. Julia, Eusebio’s self am I, 

Alive, and kneeling at thy feet. 

Were I a thought, incessantly 
Should I inhabit thy retreat. 

Jul. I listen, and now comprehend; 
But ah, Eusebio, undeceived, 

My heart is but the more aggrieved. 

Mine honour, which thine acts offend, 

Tiiy flitting shadow had preferr’d 
To thee, here, where unseen, unheard, 

I amidst gushing tears expire, 

Or live to suffer more and more. 

What would’st thou have? I tremble sore. 
What dost thou seek ? My fears, how dire! 
Speak thine intent—My death is near ! 
Oh, tell me wherefore thou art here! 

Eus. Can love be wise or moderate ? 
My sorrows and thy cruelty 
This day must triumph over me. 

Patiently I endured my fate 
Till thou wast in a cell confined ; 

But when thy beauties lost I saw, 
Unhinder’d by religious awe, 

I trampled on the cloister’s law: 

Nor Heaven, to whom thou’rt now as¬ 
sign’d, 

Can justly my pretensions blame. 

Long ere the church advanced a claim 
In secrecy, my wedded wife 
Wast thou, and ne’er might wedded dame 
Exchange her state for cloister’d life. 

Jul. The love-knot I will ne’er deny, 
That could in pure felicity 
Two wills in one unite. 

Thus bound, my bridegroom’s name 
liad’st thou. 

But here have I pronounced the tow, 
Whose consecrating might 
To a celestial spouse above 
Binds hand and faith, and nuptial love. 
What seek’st thou from Heaven’s mar¬ 
ried bride? 

Go, for the world is terrified 


That I to Heaven am consecrate. 

Eus. Resistance only fans my flame. 
Already has my guilty foot 
Profaned the cloister, and the fruit 
Of sacrilege to lose, were shame. 

Julia, comply, or I will say, 

By thee invited to thy cell, 

1 there have revell’d many a day. 

Dar’st thou a desp’rate wretch defy ? 
Then all who in the convent dwell 
Shall know. 

Jul. Eusebio, 0 I 1 forbear ! 

Reflect.—Hark! steps are coming nigh, 
As to the choir the nuns repair. 

What shall I do ? Alas ! alas ! 

Needs must my cell thy refuge prove. 
Secure the door, whilst they shall pass. 
One fear expels another fear. 

Eus. IIow absolutely reigns my love ! 

Jul. My destiny, oh how severe ! 

Leaving the lovers in their hiding- 
place, the scene goes back to the exte¬ 
rior of the convent, where the robbers 
are expecting their captain's return, 
and commenting upon his delay. Eu¬ 
sebio and Julia appear upon the con¬ 
vent walls, he flying with every de¬ 
monstration of terror ; she pursuing 
him with reproaches, for having flown 
from her in scorn, at an instant when, 
from the urgency of his entreaties, her 
arms had been more than half thrown 
open to his wishes. He answers, that 
he does not scorn her, that he rather 
adores her more than ever, but that 
the cross standing impressed upon her 
bosom, has filled him with awe ; and 
that should the cross be thus witness 
to his sins, he never afterwards could 
implore its succour for very shame. 
He charges her to remain a pure nun, 
and in his agitation missing the lad¬ 
der, is precipitated headlong—luckily 
without apparent injury-—from the 
wall. This accident, however, confu¬ 
sing the robbers, they all hurry off, 
leaving Julia alone upon the wall, with 
the ladder placed invitingly at her 
feet. In a soliloquy, consisting of up¬ 
wards of an hundred lines, she first 
laments Eusebio's desertion, and cea¬ 
sing to love her. She then considers 
that his flight cannot lessen her of¬ 
fence, which was complete when she 
consented to violate her vows; that 
she consequently cannot be more guil- 
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ty than she is, and may as well follow 
him. She accordingly descends the 
ladder, but is no sooner without the 
boundaries of her convent, than she is 
seized with remorse, and after a burst 
of horror, resolves to return, and de¬ 
vote her life to the expiation of her 
crime. As she is about to re-ascend, 
she is alarmed by approaching steps, 
and hides herself until the intruders 
shall have passed. The intruders, 
however, prove to be some of the ban¬ 
ditti, returning for the forgotten lad¬ 
der, which they carry off, and Julia, 
finding no means of re-entering her 
convent undiscovered, concludes that 
her repentance is rejected by heaven; 
she determines, in consequence, by 
the deeds of a desperate woman, to 
terrify the world, heaven, and even 
sin and hell. This resolution ends the 
second Jornada. 

The third Jornada opens in the 
mountains, whither Gil, being sent by 
his wife for wood, comes covered with 
crosses, in the hope that Eusebio’s 
well-known devotion to the Cross may 
render this species of armour an effi¬ 
cient protection from danger. At Eu¬ 
sebio’s approach, however, his terrors 
as usual overpower him, and he hides 
himself in a thorn-bush. This asy¬ 
lum he finds so inconvenient, that 
Eusebio has not long lamented over 
his hard fortune, in being constrained 
to resign Julia when in his power, be¬ 
fore Gifs restlessness attracts his at¬ 
tention. He exclaims, 

A man who bears a cross upon his breast 
Bound to a tree ! Prostrate upon the 
ground, 

Let me fulfil my vow. 

Gil. To whom, Eusebio, 

Dost thou address thine homage ? Or, 
what wouldst thou ? 

If me thou worship, wherefore dost thou 
bind me ? 

Or binding, wherefore worship ? 

Eus. Who art thou ? 

Gil. Know you not Gil ? Since here 
you left me bound, 

And loaded with a message, shouts and 
cries 

Have failed to draw a passenger this 
way, 

Who might untie me. 

Eus. This is not the place 
Where thou wert bound and left. 

Gil. That I confess ; 

But when I saw that nobody came thi¬ 
ther, 

Bound as I was, from tree to tree l tra¬ 
velled 
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Until I reach’d this thorn-bush. So it 
was, 

Though strange the accident. 

Eus. (aside.) Simple he seems, 

And may prove useful— (Aloud.) Gil, 
I’ve liked thee well 

Since last we spoke tpgether, we’ll he 
friends. 

Gil. That’s kindly 3aid; and since we 
are such friends, 

I will remain here, where we altogether 
May be banditti; ’tis a joyous life, 

I’m told, far better than to toil and moil, 
From year’s end until year’s end. 

Eus. Thou with me, 

According to thy wish, shalt here re¬ 
main. 

This may suffice as a specimen of 
the tragical mirth witli which Spanish 
dramatists relieve their murders and 
miracles. The banditti now enter, 
leading a man whose face is concealed, 
and who refuses, they say, to discover 
himself to any one but the captain. 
Eusebio declares himself that tremen¬ 
dous personage, and the stranger ob¬ 
serves, Cf We are not alone !” Euse¬ 
bio then announces Gil to his people, 
as a new recruit, orders the proper 
dress and arms to be given him, and 
dismisses him with the rest of the 
troop. When he remains tete-a-tete 
with the stranger, the latter challenges 
him to fight, declaring that he came 
thither expressly to kill him. Eusebio 
complies reluctantly, saying, he does 
not like to kill or be killed without 
knowing why ; and the stranger, re¬ 
marking that he is in the right, for 
unless the offender knows it to be the 
offended who slays him, no satisfac¬ 
tion is obtained by the injured party, 
discovers his face, and proves to be 
Julia. Eusebio, shocked at seeing her 
out of her convent, and in man’s at¬ 
tire, inquires how she comes there, so 
disguised; she answers, that bis con¬ 
tempt is the sole cause of her conduct, 
and, in order to show him what it is 
to teach a woman to overleap the 
bounds of modesty, she will recount 
to him the crimes she has already per¬ 
petrated, which will delight her as 
much in the relation as they did in 
the acting. .She then narrates a series 
of atrocious murders committed, to se¬ 
cure her flight from detection. Euse¬ 
bio, horror-stricken at her perversion, 
entreats Julia to return to her convent, 
assuring her that his reverence for the 
cross stamped upon her bosom, must 
still, and for ever, compel him to fly 
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her. They are now interrupted by 
the banditti, who announce the near 
approach of Curcio and his foimer 
party. Eusebio bids Julia again con¬ 
ceal her face, lest she should fall into 
her father's hands, and leads his band 
to combat their assailants—Julia, who 
shows less taste for fighting than for 
assassinating, watches the conflict from 
the stage. She proclaims the flight of 
the robbers, leaving Eusebio alone 
among his enemies ; and, resolving to 
rally the fugitives, and to confound all 
ages by her audacity in her lover's de¬ 
fence, hurries off to effect her pur¬ 
pose. 

Gil now makes his appearance in 
his bandit accoutrements, lamenting 
that the moment he has entered upon 
his bandit noviciate to insure his safe¬ 
ty, the previously victorious robbers 
are beaten. The conquering peasants 
join him, and a laughable contest en¬ 
sues, in which he endeavours to per¬ 
suade his former friends that he has 
been fighting upon their side, and is 
clad in the spoils of a robber whom he 
has slain. He accompanies them in 
the pursuit of the flying outlaws, lea¬ 
ving the stage free for Curcio and Eu¬ 
sebio, who come on fighting. Curcio 
. says,— 

We are alone, and I give thanks to Hea¬ 
ven, 

Which to my single hand reserved my 
vengeance, 

Nor by a stranger’s weapon would permit 
Thy death. 

,Ens. Heav’n, Curcio, was not wroth 
with me 

When it together brought us. If thou 
hither 

Offended cam’st, offended and chastised 
Thou shalt return. And yet such strange 
respect 

Thou fill’st me with, that far beyond thy 
sword 

I thine annoyance fear. Well might thy 
courage 

Excite alarm, but *tis thy hoary head 
That makes, I know not why, a coward 
of me. 

Cur. Eusebio, I acknowledge thy dis¬ 
course 

Has much allayed the anger that inflamed 
My heart against thee; yet I’ll not en¬ 
dure 

That, inadvertently,thou should’stascribe 
Thy terror only to my hoary locks, 

When *tis my valour’s due—Renew the 
fight! 

Nor star, nor favorable sign, shall ever 
Rob me of offer’d vengeance. Let us fight. 
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Eusebio. My terror ? Weakly dost thou 
boast, old man, 

Respect for fear mistaking; yet the truth 
If I should speak, I fairly must confess 
The victory 1 wish for were to fall 
Submissive at thy feet, praying thy par¬ 
don ; 

And even now, my sword, (terror of 
thousands!) 

I lay before them. 

Cur . Do not think, Eusebio, 

That I would poorly at advantage kill. 
There is my sword.— {Aside.) The dire 
necessity 

Of dealing his death-blow I thus avoid. 
{Aloud.) Let us essay our native strength. 

(They Wrestle. 

Eus. I know not 

How thou work’st on me, but within my 
breast 

My heart dissolves, wrath and revenge 
forgetting, 

It at mine eyes o’erflows; confused, dis¬ 
ordered, 

I, to avenge thee, could destroy myself. 
Avenge thyself! Lo, prostrate at thy 
feet 

I yield my life ! 

Cur . Nobles, however injured, 

Stain not their swords in blood of yielded 
men, 

The brightness of a victory is dimmed. 
With blood when clouded. 

{Voices without.) This way they ure 
gone. 

Cur. My people, flush’d with conquest, 
seek me, thine 

Cowardly fly. Thy life I freely give thee; 
Conceal thyself; vainly should I repress 
The vengeful anger of a peasant troop, 
’Midst whom thou, single, must perforce 
be slain. 

Eus. Curcio, I never shunned the power 
of man, 

Thine though I feared. Restore my 
sword ; and see 

That valour ’gainst an army overflow. 
Which against thee so strangely failed. 

Enter Octavio and the Peasants. 

Oct . Not one, 

Ev’n from the deepest valley, to the crag 
That tops the mountain, lias remained 
alive; 

Eusebio only lias escaped, who, flying— 

Eus. Thou liest! Eusebio flies not. 

All. Here, Eusebio ?— 

Kill him ! 

Eus. Come on, base peasants ! 

Cur. Hold, Octavio ! 

Oct . My lord, do you forbid us, you, 
whose part 

’Twere to encourage us? 

Bias. Do you defend 
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A mun who has dishonour’d you, and shed 
your blood ? 

' Gil. A man who ruins ev’n this moun¬ 
tain ? 

Who in the village has not left a melon. 

Or maiden undevoured? Who lias de¬ 
stroyed 

So many men ? And will you now pro¬ 
tect him ? 

Oct. What means your lordship ? 

Cur. Hold ! Attend, I say ! 

(Aside.) Unlucky chance! (Aloud.) ’Twere 
better to Sienna 

To bear him prisoner ; Eusebio, yield ; 

1 pledge a noble’s word for thine assu¬ 
rance ; 

I’ll be thine advocate, although thy foe. 
Eus. To thee, as Curcio, I would yield 
myself, 

But not as to a judge, for that were fear, 
The other, reverence. 

Oct. Kill Eusebio here! 

Cur. Observe- 

Oct. Will you defend him ? To your 
country 

Do you turn traitor ? 

Cur. Traitor ! 1 ? Eusebio, 

Forgive me; thus insulted, I must be 
The first to strike. 

Eus. Do thou not interpose, 

Old lord, thy sight o’eravves me, and thy 
people 

Make thee their shield against mine 
arm. 

( They all go off fighting, except Curcio , 
who remains , watching the event.) 

He sees Eusebio pierced with a thou¬ 
sand wounds, and driven over the side 
of the precipice; exclaims that the 
cold blood calls to his, and hurries 
away to seek him. 

Eusebio next falls down the preci¬ 
pice on to the stage, resting nearly at 
the foot of the cross beneath which he 
was originally found. He repents of 
his past misdeeds, and calls upon Li- 
sardo and Alberto to fulfil their pro¬ 
mises of not suffering him to die with¬ 
out confession. Curcio comes in,— 
expresses grief at Eusebio's situation, 
—sets about examining his wounds— 
discovers the cross upon his breast, 
exactly similar to Julia’s—recognizes 
him as his lost son, observing that he 
himself is justly punished in the very 
same place where he had sinned, by 
attempting to murder his innocent 
wife. Eusebio dies, calling vehement¬ 
ly upon Alberto, and Curcio tears his 
hair in an agony of parental love and 
sorrow. Octavio now brings him the 
news of Julia’s disappearance from her 
convent, and is followed by the pea¬ 
sants with intelligence of the return of 
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the banditti, led on by a man or a de¬ 
mon, who conceals his name and face 
even from his own partizans. Curcio 
proclaims the dead Eusebio to have 
been his son, and desires his body to 
be removed for interment. The pea¬ 
sants represent that he has died excom¬ 
municated, and cannot have Christian 
burial. Curcio bursts into tears, and 
leaves them in despair; the peasants 
bury the corpse upon the spot, appa¬ 
rently under leaves and boughs of 
trees; depart, leaving Gil to watch, 
and report the movements of the re¬ 
turning banditti. The poor Gracioso 
has scarcely time to express his ex¬ 
treme dislike of his situation and com¬ 
pany, when Alberto enters again, jour¬ 
neying from Rome. The corpse imme¬ 
diately claims his formerly promised 
assistance,—Alberto, a good deal sur¬ 
prised at the occurrence, seeks till he 
finds the dead body, which he has 
no sooner uncovered than it rises up, 
and accompanies the worthy priest to 
the foot of the cross, for the purpose 
of making confession, and receiving 
absolution. 

Julia now appears with the banditti, 
seeking for the enemy, whom she ex¬ 
pects to surprise in the negligence of 
victory. One of the robbers says, 
there is no need of seeking further, for 
the enemy is- at hand. Accordingly, 
Curcio ancMus party enter, but before 
a blow is struck, Gil, who is bursting 
with the wonders he has witnessed, 
comes forward, and directs the gene¬ 
ral attention to the prodigy that is even 
then in progress. All look towards the 
cross, and mention what they see take 
place. Curcio finally says— 

And as the holy father terminates 
The form of absolution, at his feet 
The corpse, a second time, falls dead. 

Enter Alberto. 

Alb. Amidst 

Their boastful splendours learn, mankind, 
from me, 

Th e greatest miracle t hat e’er was wrough t. 
AfterEusebio’s death, Heav’n to his corse 
Restored the soul, till it had made con¬ 
fession. 

Such favour does devotion to the Cross 
Obtain from the Most High. 

Cur. My darling son ! 

Unfortunate thou vvast not, who couldst 
merit 

Such glories to adorn thy tragic death! 
Would Julia were as conscious of her 
faults! 

Jul. Assist me, Heaven! What is it 
that 1 hear? 
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Wlmt prodigy is this? I who aspired 
Unto Eusebio’s love, am I his sister? 
Then let my father Curcio, let the world, 
This day be made acquainted with my 
crimes; 

Terrified by such horrors, I myself 
Will here proclaim them. Know, all li¬ 
ving men, 

That I am Julia, in the shameful list 
Of bad, the worst! But since my guilt is 
public, 

So from this day shall be my penitence. 
Most humbly of the world I ask forgive¬ 
ness 

For my abhorred example, and of God, 
For my bad life. 

Cur. Thou prodigy of guilt! 

I with my proper hands will murder thee, 
That, as thy life, thy death may be atro¬ 
cious. 

Jul Thou I-Ioly Cross, on thee I call 
for aid! 

Pledging my word henceforward in my 
convent 

To expiate, by ceaseless penances, 

My sins. 

[As Curcio strikes at her with his 
sworcl, she clasps the Cross placed 
on Eusebio’s grave , and it flies 
away with her. 

Alb . Stupendous miracle ! 

Cur. And thus, 

With this most marvellous event, its au¬ 
thor 

Happily ends the W t orship of the Cross. 

*We shall follow his example, and 
leave this most marvellous event, and 
most extraordinary Famosa Comedia , 
to the judgment of our readers. One 
word, however,we must subjoin be¬ 
fore we conclude. Our own' taste, as 
we have already stated, would certain¬ 


ly not have led to the selection of La 
Dcvocion de la Crux, as the most plea¬ 
sing specimen of Calderon’s tragic 
powers; but in the hope that our ar¬ 
ticle upon the more comic Famosa Co¬ 
media of Agradecer y no Ama ?•, might 
have somewhat predisposed our read¬ 
ers in favour of our author, we were 
content to submit our private opinion 
to that of the great majority of Spa¬ 
nish scholars, who consider this piece 
as one of the best productions of the 
first of Spanish dramatists. We are, 
however, chiefly influenced to this act 
of deference, by our wish to present to 
the British public, if a less attractive, 
a more interesting, because a more im¬ 
portant pictureone exhibiting the 
portraiture rather of a nation than of an 
individual. In no country aspiring to 
literary fame, we apprehend, except 
the Peninsula, could a genius lofty and 
powerful as Calderon’s, have been low¬ 
ered by the alloy of such an absolute 
distortion of intellect, and perversion 
of the moral sense. Of the impiously 
familiar introduction of sacred names 
and topics, we have softened away as 
much as was compatible with the na¬ 
ture of the subject. We did so more 
because we could not help it, than 
from any preconceived intention; but 
we have left, we fancy, quite sufficient 
to pain every serious mind ; and final¬ 
ly, we must confess, that we have rare¬ 
ly met with aught more impressive, as 
a political and moral lesson, or more 
humiliating to the pride of human rea¬ 
son, than this Olla podrida of high ta¬ 
lent, brilliant imagination,bigotry, su¬ 
perstition, vice, and downright absur¬ 
dity. 
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Chap. I. 

The Introduction, containing a Short Account of the Life of the Author. 


Gentle Reader, —In presenting 
you with the following sketches and 
recollections of the primitive manners 
and simple incidents of a remote and 
secluded parish, little art or method may 
be expected. During something more 
than fifty years* residence, man and boy, 
in my natale solum , I have not been as 
those who walk through the world with 
their eyes shut; whatever events pass¬ 
ed before me, whatever changes of man¬ 
ners I have seen, or whatever pecu¬ 
liarities of character presented them¬ 
selves to my observation, have all been 
more or less treasured up in the stores 
of my memory, from which I can draw 
conclusions, institute comparisons or 
contrasts on any given occasion, and 
from whence I can derive at all times 
an accumulated mass of ideas on which 
to ruminate and reflect. In delivering 
my detached sketches and observations 
to the world, I shall not be solicitous 
in giving them arranged in the exact 
order of time in which the events oc¬ 
curred ; but shall set them down al¬ 
most at random, as they arose in my 
memory, or as the scattered scraps and 
memorandums were picked out from 
the chaotic confusion of a port-folio, 
swelled to an enormous bulk, with 
quotations and excerpts from the clas¬ 
sics, and from the delicious but pon¬ 
derous volumes of the schoolmen, with 
innumerable manuscript sermons, fill¬ 
ed, I would fain trust, with treasures 
of sound orthodoxy and practical 'wis¬ 
dom ; the solicitous labour of many 
an hour, snatched from the daily toil 
of my school; among which are min¬ 
gled, no doubt, many papers of a pro- 
faner cast, such as those on session 
business, militia lists, scholars 5 entries, 
notandums of our Friendly Society, 
and sundry minute items of house¬ 
hold expenditure—the whole forming 
a mass over which the boards of the 
book can no more be made to tie, than 


can the capacious coat be made to but¬ 
ton over the stuffed belly of the turtle- 
fed alderman. 

But previous to commencing my 
task, according to the advice of the 
best critics,—not those of the present 
day, for I know little about them, but 
that glorious band, at the head of 
which stand Aristotle and Longinus, 
—it behoves me to give some account 
of myself, my age and country, and 
under the influence of what scenes and 
circumstances I have been able to pro¬ 
duce a work, which, in all probability, 
is destined to carry my name down to 
posterity. The first thing we desider¬ 
ate in the perusal of a great writer, 
Ilomer, Xenophon, or Thucydides, for 
instance, is to obtain some inkling of 
his descent and personal history. To 
the universal regret of the learned, 
such information respecting the an¬ 
cient worthies is, in almost every case, 
scanty and imperfect; I hope I may 
be permitted, without appearing arro¬ 
gant, to differ from their example in 
this single respect; and in case no kind 
friend, after my decease, should be in 
possession of sufficient information re¬ 
specting me, I shall, in as concise, and 
in as unpretending a manner as possi¬ 
ble, give a short sketch of my life, 
being conscious, that with regard to 
classical propriety, I am borne out in 
this by the example of Horace, who, 
in many of his odes and epistles, lets 
out many hints of his personal mat¬ 
ters, as also Virgilius Maro, his con¬ 
temporary bard, in that affair regard¬ 
ing the farm at Mantua, which may 
be read in his first Bucolic. I am 
aware, that supercilious grandeur may 
smile at the simplicity of the manners 
and sentiments which I am about to 
depict, and that ignorance and a mor¬ 
bid taste may sneer at what they will 
term my pedantry and rusticity; but 
characters and sentiments,if taken from 
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the life, which I declare mine to be, 
will always be prized by the truly 
wise, as forming so many pictures of 
the diversified scenery of existence. 
And as to the charge of pedantry, I ap¬ 
peal to you, O ye sons of the Ferula! 
whether it be possible for a mind in¬ 
timately imbued, and constantly con¬ 
versant with, the language and phrases 
of ancient lore, to produce anything 
whatsoever which will not be tinged 
with the divine ambrosia, the heaven¬ 
sent manna of the classics ? 

I have often had reason to congra¬ 
tulate myself on being more fortunate 
than Homer; for whereas seven cities 
contended for the honour of his birth¬ 
place, and posterity has not yet been able 
to decide between them, I can place it 
beyond all doubt that I first drew 
breath in the beautiful and romantic 
parish of Knockbrae. I regret exceed¬ 
ingly, that owing to the dilatoriness of 
our blacksmith, John Anvil, in not re¬ 
airing an old quadrant of mine, which 
as lain in his smithy-window for two 
years, among a heap of old keys and 
superannuated horse-shoes, I shall not 
be able to give the exact latitude and 
longitude of the parish with that degree 
of geographical precision which I could 
wish. Suffice it, for the present, to 
say, that it is situate in a remote and 
hilly part of Scotland—on all sides it 
is bounded and hemmed in by bold, 
heath-covered, rocky, and precipitous 
mountains. The parish, as regards po¬ 
pulation, is by no means large, and 
affording no great incitements to the 
luxurious pomp of the great, or the 
schemes of the ambitious : the greater 
portion of the inhabitants are of the 
humbler orders of society. Towards 
the extremities of its circumference, 
the ground is wild, bleak, barren, and 
incapable of cultivation, with here and 
there a few scattered and lonely habita¬ 
tions, where the frugal natives earn a 
Ecanty and precarious subsistence by 
the pasturage of a few sheep, &c.; but 
sweeping through the middle of the 
parish winds a beautiful and romantic 
river, rolling on through deep chasms 
and precipitous, though smooth-worn, 
rocky fragments, the incessant and 
persevering effect- of many ages. Its 
steep and overhanging banks are thick¬ 
ly wooded with a beautiful verdure ; 
the birch, the mountain-ash, and the 
quivering aspen shooting out, as by 
miracle, from the craggy rocks in sin¬ 
gular tortuosity, unite their boughs 


from the opposite banks, and thus ex¬ 
clude the light of the sun, and the 
gaze of man, from the fishes which 
sport below. In a rich valley of allu¬ 
vial soil, and on the banks of the Dar- 
ber, a tributary stream which mingles 
its waters with those of the Blackwa- 
ter, stands the kirk of Knockbrae, and 
at a short distance below, the f modest 
mansion * of the parish minister. 

The back part of the manse looks 
down on the first mentioned stream, 
which flows here with great rapidity, 
and acquiring force by its gradual de¬ 
scent, it at length dashes with impe¬ 
tuosity against the sharp-pointed rocks 
which would vainly seem to oppose it. 
From the church you may hear the 
hollow sound of these conflicting wa¬ 
ters, which, to a poetical imagination, 
might seem as the unearthly laugh of 
the spirit that misleads the steps of 
the wanderer during the moonless 
night. To the man of God, it no 
doubt suggests a more rational train of 
thought; to him it is the music of na¬ 
ture, that attunes his soul to heavenly 
musings and devout contemplation ; 
it harmonizes with the more gentle 
workings of his mind, and tends to 
raise his thoughts above the f toil and 
trouble’ of the restless scenes of hu¬ 
manity. At a very short distance from 
the church and manse stood the still 
humbler mansion of my venerable and 
respected parents—Peace be to their 
spirits! With the humble accommo¬ 
dation of a hut and a hen , and the dila¬ 
pidated adjuncts of a barn, and accom¬ 
modations for two cows, and a couple 
of steeds, which laboured a small croft, 
did the worthy couple rear up me, their 
only son, to the years of discretion 
and manhood. Whether it was, that 
the minister and dominie, being the 
two greatest men in the parish, and 
of course, in the eyes of my parents, 
the two greatest men on earth, and 
of consequence their situations the 
most enviable as a future profession 
for their darling son ; or whether my 
early precocity of genius—for, at the 
age of four years, I had completely 
mastered the Shorter Catechism, and 
had begun to scrawl an alphabet on 
the walls with a piece of cinder—gave 
them indications of my future celebri¬ 
ty in erudite learning, cannot now, by 
reason of their lamented decease, be 
accurately ascertained; but so it was, 
that in the intervals of tending the 
sheep, and driving the horses in the 
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plough, I was consigned to the charge 
of my worthy predecessor Mr Thump- 
bottom, of whom I will frequently 
have occasion to speak, with the hope 
that I might one day at least fill his 
place, and perhaps aspire to the sum - 
mum bonum , the very pinnacle of great¬ 
ness in my father’s eyes, viz. the pulpit 
of Mr Langtext. Under the classical 
care and salutary discipline of Thump- 
bottom, then, my mind gradually ex¬ 
panded, my appetite for learning in¬ 
creased, and my mental digestion be¬ 
came more steady, firm, and persever¬ 
ing. Little did I think, while I ad¬ 
mired the deep and awful erudition, 
and conred and trembled under the 
frown or uplifted birch of that renown¬ 
ed pedagogue, that I would one day 
triumph in the conscious power of su¬ 
periority myself, and in that very 
school which hath re-echoed my wail¬ 
ings, witnessed my tears, and support¬ 
ed my tottering knees, shaking under 
the correcting scourge of idleness and 
ignorance, that I should in my turn 
wield the rod of power, and raise in 
vengeance the redressing arm ! 

“ Sed tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis.” 

So wonderful was my proficiency at 
school, that in the course of a few years 
I had exhausted the whole stock of 
my worthy preceptor’s information, 
and had literally drained him dry. 
Many may be disposed to suggest that 
perhaps this was no difficult task, and, 
after all, that my acquisitions might 
have been but very moderate. It is 
not for me to speak on so delicate a 
matter. Suffice it to say, Mr Thump- 
bottom, as will afterwards be more 
fully shown, was an enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of “ The Mighty Mairhis 
Latin introduction, he said, was a per¬ 
fect and splendid monument of human 
ingenuity. In it he took care I should 
be thoroughly versed ; and with the 
help of translations, I got a tolerable 
smattering of the classical historians 
and poets. How shall I forget those 
attic nights under our humble roof, 
when the dominie, over a dish of sowins 
and milk, would descant so eloquently 
on the glories of the age of Maecenas, 
the importance of classic lore, and the 
wonderful talents of “ the Mighty 
Mair !” while all the time my parents 
listened with intense and mute won¬ 
der, swallowed the long-sounding 
names with a voracious greediness, and 


thought in their hearts that the peda¬ 
gogue was the most astonishing man 
alive. He had been at college, too, 
and told of learned professors robed in 
black gowns, who spoke Hebrew, 
Greek, and Chaldee ;—of Janitors, 
clothed in purple, who bore before 
them maces of silver, like the princes 
of the earth ;—then the many feats 
and labours of the collegians, the toils 
and rewards of learning, and the ho¬ 
nours and renown which it brings. It 
is not to b6 wondered at, that hearing 
all these fine things, and being assured 
that without a college education my 
further progress would be barred, and 
my prospects limited, it should be re¬ 
solved between the worthy couple, that, 
if at all practicable, I should go to the 
university. Accordingly, at the ap¬ 
pointed time, having been equipped in 
one of the minister’s old black coats, 
furbished up for the occasion, and 
furnished by the same worthy man 
with the loan of an old Greek Homer 
and Lexicon, to which was kindly 
added by the dominie a Greek gram¬ 
mar, which, from the dog-leaves, and 
various names on the title-page, seem¬ 
ed to have come through a variety of 
proprietors ; moreover, having obtain¬ 
ed the luxury of a pair of shoes and 
two spare shirts, tied up ^ in a bun¬ 
dle, I set out one morning (after hav¬ 
ing spent the evening before with the 
parson and dominie, receiving their 
instructions and admonitions) for that 
renowned seat of learning and science, 
the Marischall College, Aberdeen. 
iC The world was all before me,” and 
the road, to me unknown, was for a 
time dreary and fatiguing; but meet¬ 
ing in the course of my journey with 
many other students bending the same 
way, and all like myself trudging it 
on foot, perhaps for hundreds of miles 
—for coaching was not introduced in 
those days—I entered into friendly 
talk with them, and many being more 
experienced than myself, they soothed 
my languor, encouraged my hopes, 
and diverted my mind by the variety 
of their anecdote. Tired to death with 
the long and rugged roads, and my 
toes bursting their cearments, and 
peeping through my worn-out shoes, 
we arrived at the venerable seat of 
learning, my long-wished-for goal, 
and the object of my enthusiastic re¬ 
verence. I stood a candidate for one 
of the annual bursaries, and never 
general more exulted in the success of 
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a perilous engagement than did I when 
I found that, after a keen and dispu¬ 
ted contest, my abilities were rewarded 
by the yearly sum of six pounds fif¬ 
teen shillings sterling. 

This magnificent sum, with a pit¬ 
tance furnished from home, equalled 
all my wants, and far exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations; indeed I 
had never known before what life was, 
and I exulted in the idea of my conse¬ 
quence as a gentleman studying polite 
literature. Four of us fellow-students 
occupied an elevated garret; and we 
were valets, butlers, and bakers, to 
each other in turn. Yet, with all this 
lowliness of fortune, our minds were 
active and energetic, and filled with a 
noble enthusiasm lighted up by the 
glowing torch of antiquity. And while 
assembled in an evening, we launched 
out into discursive talk, or wielded the 
intellectual weapons of controversy; 
our fancies warmed by the elevated re¬ 
citals of the historian, or the heroic 
song of the poet; an acute observer 
might have marked the embryo scin¬ 
tillations of those minds which were 
afterwards, by their own efforts, to 
burst through the obscurity which en¬ 
veloped them, and shine out in all 
their brightness to the world. Many 
of my former associates have I seen 
rise to distinction in society, while I, 
with similar feelings and aspirations, 
have been doomed, as these pages will 
unfold, to drag out my life in obscuri¬ 
ty ; but a truce to such speculations. 
“ Some are born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths, and others with a wood¬ 
en ladle a saying which, if not clas¬ 
sical, deserves from its justness and 
force to be so. 

I thus spent the winters of four years 
ifi ingulphing huge draughts of the 
Pierian springs, and the sparkling and 
intoxicating waters of Helicon; in 
summer I wrought it off by labouring 
at the threshing-floor, or following the 
plough through the brown fallow. 
Four seasons more concluded my 
course of theological study; and at the 
end of that period I came out from the 
hands of the presbytery a confirmed 
and licensed preacher of the gospel. I 
now became an object of respect and 
reverence to all the inhabitants of the 
parish ; second, of course, to the mini¬ 
ster, but pressing hard on the heels of 
the dominie, and, in the estimation of 
many, rather first than second to him. 
Both these worthies still continued to 
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be my guides, philosophers, and 
friends; although a shade of jealousy 
now and then tinged the brow of th*e 
learned Mr Thumpbottom, as I ven¬ 
tured to arraign his opinions, and boldly 
advance information of my own acqui¬ 
sition. My sacred character now obliged 
me to lay aside all rustic occupations. 
I was now frequently to be seen strol¬ 
ling about the by-paths of the parish, 
“ muttering my wayward fancies/' and 
equipped in a suit of sables, which 
imparted a still gloomier cast to my 
naturally lank and cadaverous person. 
And I hereby do declare, that I found 
not half so much difficulty in master¬ 
ing the ancient languages, or fathom¬ 
ing the depths of school theology, or 
in filling a whole quire of paper with 
sound divinity, as I had in patching 
up, inking, and keeping in anything 
of tolerable repair, the only suit of cle¬ 
rical garments which I was possessed 
of; notwithstanding that my mother, 
who set no bounds to her pride in such 
a son, manufactured for me a pair of 
parson-grey stockings and hodden-grey 
under-garments, which I wore on 
week-days. I was now frequently 
requested to preach for Mr L ang- 
text, and also for many of the neigh¬ 
bouring clergymen ; by which means 
I not only had an opportunity of 
spreading the fame of my eloquence, 
but also of getting a good dinner, and 
being admitted to the converse of the 
great and learned, which to me, that 
had always an eager curiosity to see all 
ranks and degrees of humanity, was 
peculiarly gratifying. I had also the 
good fortune, as I then thought, to re¬ 
ceive the promises of more than one 
patron in my behalf; indeed my hopes 
of promotion were at that time very 
sanguine; but I had not then, with all 
my erudition, learned the real nature 
of a promise. 

It was about this same time, too, 
when honours were likely to be shower¬ 
ed upon me, and when that blest ha¬ 
ven ol all clerical hopes and fears, that 
snug elysium, a manse, was thought 
to be within my reach, that I fancied 
that Miss Jessy Pruan, the only 
daughter of Bailie Pruan, of the neigh¬ 
bouring borough, looked on me with 
an eye of complacency. She was a 
comely, rosy-faced lassie, and had 
something in her eye as she glanced 
towards me, which made my heart 
twinge; she had a wonderful share of 
erudition, considering she was a wo- 
12 
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man, and used to praise my parts in a 
manner which was very soothing to 
me; moreover, her father, the bailie, 
was possessed of wealth, and it was 
thought whoever would be the happy 
man, would not get her empty-hand¬ 
ed. The first time I attracted her no¬ 
tice was once I preached in the Muckle 
Kirk of Borough town—my text was 
culled from the Song of Solomon. I 
am ashamed to say how often she oc¬ 
cupied my thoughts afterwards, and 
abstracted my mind from my studies. 
I gave up my researches into the la¬ 
bours of the Fathers, and the meta¬ 
physical subtilties of the profounder 
divines, and hunted through Horace, 
Ovid, Tibullus, and Anacreon, for 
love ditties, which I translated, with 
her name inserted instead of the Ly¬ 
dias and Delias of the originals, and 
which she handed about among her 
acquaintances, not a little proud and 
delighted with the compliments. But, 
alas ! “ woman is but warld's gear !” 
My preferment, like the rainbow, fled 
the faster from me, and seemed even 
more distant, the more eagerly I pur¬ 
sued. Miss Pruan began to get impa¬ 
tient—sullen—distant — and at last 
contemptuous in her treatment of me; 
and I was awaked one day from my 
reverie of bliss and happiness, by hear¬ 
ing that she had made an elopement 
with some rakish and profligate en¬ 
sign of a regiment. Her father, grie¬ 
ved and irritated, died soon after, and 
disinherited her ; and, in the course of 
years, I had a sort of melancholy sa¬ 
tisfaction in beholding the just retri¬ 
bution of Providence, for the same 
lady came home a poor widow, with 
two or three children, and now resides 
in her native borough; the which 
place, when I visit occasionally to 
make a purchase of books and quills 
for my school, if I chance to see her 
on the streets, I walk hastily past on 
the other side, not willing to give pain 
to her feelings, or awaken unpleasant 
recollections of my own. But, to re¬ 
turn from this vain digression. Mr 
Thumpbottom, the dominie, had been 
but in a sickly state during the win¬ 
ter, and, to relieve him a little of his 
harassing duty, 1 had been occasion¬ 
ally in the practice of teaching the 
school. One evening in the spring, as 
iny father and I were sitting by the 
fireside, he busy mending some of his 
horse-gear, and I conning over a ser¬ 
mon which I was to preach next Sun- 
Vol. XVIII. 


day, my mother entered, and with a 
look of importance, and shake of the 
head, said, “ I have just been seeing 
that puir man, the dominie, and I am 
saer mista'en if he is in a good way.*' 
My father looked up, and exclaimed, 
“ Ah, poor man !” The thread of ray 
sermon also snapped, and arousing my¬ 
self at the intelligence, I also exclaim¬ 
ed, “ Alas, poor man!” We then, 
with many reflections on the uncer¬ 
tainty of life, began to speculate much 
on the sick man's complaint, and the 
probable duration of his life. Towards 
night, my mother having gone out a 
second time, again returned, and in¬ 
formed us the dominie was much worse. 
Next day I paid him a visit, and found 
him very ill indeed, and he scarcely 
recognized me. Early in the morning 
I was roused by my father and mo¬ 
ther, who told me the dominie was 
gone, and that I should lose no time 
in communicating the intelligence to 
the minister. I hastened up to the 
manse accordingly, and found the mi¬ 
nister in a great measure prepared for 
the intelligence. He, as became him, 
made many pithy remarks on the cer¬ 
tainty of death, the folly of laying up 
our treasures here, and the insignifi¬ 
cance of all worldly concerns; pro¬ 
nounced a glowing eulogium on the 
talents, virtue, and friendly and con¬ 
vivial disposition of the deceased; ex¬ 
pressed a sort of unavailing regret that 
we could never get a successor who 
would equal, or at all events surpass 
him; and finally concluded with what 
I, and I daresay the reader also by this 
time expected, viz., proposing the si¬ 
tuation to myself. In short, through 
the influence of the minister, I was, in 
all due time, inducted into the charge 
of the school of Knockbrae, was putin 
possession of a free house containing 
three apartments, and the yearly in¬ 
come, exclusive of some few scholars' 
fees, of L.10, 13s. 4d. 

I was now set down in something 
like a comfortable competency, and, 
as is the case with most men, espe¬ 
cially with those who have a shade of 
indolence in their temperament, as I 
must confess myself to have, when I 
found my wants thus partly provided 
for, I was less strenuous and perseve¬ 
ring in my applications to my patrons 
for a kirk ; and they, on the other 
hand, seizing hold of the opportunity 
of my relaxation, gradually slunk from 
under the load of their promise, in the 
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same manner as you may have seen a 
lazy and unconscious nag flinch from 
his draught when the stimulating ap¬ 
plication of the whip was withdrawn ; 
so that I have again and again had the 
mortification to perceive vacancies fill¬ 
ed up by others, where I had good 
grounds to expect a preference myself. 
I have thus been so long accustomed 
to endure the “ bitterness of hope de¬ 
ferred/' that I have at last almost 
ceased to entertain any expectations of 
further preferment, and have discipli¬ 
ned my mind to the more manly and 
Christian feeling of resignation and 
contentment. Indeed, after all, I have 
grounds of satisfaction which are suffi¬ 
cient to gratify any reasonable man. I 
am second to only one in the circle in 
which I move, and am looked up to 
by the whole parish with respect and 
admiration, bating a few little person¬ 
al and professional animosities, which 
no individual or situation can escape, 
and which shall be duly and faithfully 
narrated in their proper place. My 
classical erudition, though it can only 
he understood by my brethren of the 
birch, commands for me more general 
and unanimous praise and wonder, 
than if I were surrounded by a whole 
university of learned scholars. I have 
a pride in perceiving that I am the 
oracle of the country round. Often is 
my abode visited by those who wish 
my advice to direct their conduct, 
solve their difficulties, or conduct their 
important concerns; and, when I walk 
out in an evening after dismissing my 
scholars, I am often to be seen seated 
on a stone, or broken-down pailing, 
surrounded by a circle of eager and 
delighted listeners. I have the satis¬ 
faction of thinking, too, that I have 
been the means of training up many 
generations of youth in the wholesome 
discipline of truth, virtue, and classi¬ 
cal erudition ; and, indeed, seldom has 
anything been more gratifying to me 
than to receive a visit and the thanks 
of my quondam pupils, after they have 
grown up to the years of discretion; 
the which I have repeatedly done from 
several who have arisen to some con¬ 
sequence in the world. 

We live here in a calm and seclu¬ 
ded quiet, far removed from the stir 
and bustle of the “ great Babel.” All 
that agitates, enfuriates, and debases 
society, is removed far from us. We 
only hear of wars, tumults, party- 
si trife, impiety, and folly; and, hear* 


ing, smile that such things should so 
convulse the " poor sons of a day !” 
The contemplation of the calm, pla¬ 
cid, or sublime scenery of nature, 
soothes the monotony of our exist¬ 
ence. The slow, winding sweep of the 
river, as it rolls on incessantly amid 
its thick-wooded banks, is a more plea¬ 
sing object than the full tide of che¬ 
quered existence pouring along the 
cramped and polluted streets of a city, 
and the distant soothing roar of the 
mountain cataract, more congenial 
than the yell and clamour of an agi¬ 
tated multitude. 

But there is society here also—sim¬ 
ple and primitive, no doubt, though, 
to the eye of taste, rude and inele¬ 
gant ; not without the original imper¬ 
fections of humanity, though, I will 
venture to say, more fresh from the 
hands of nature, their good qualities 
less adulterated, and their evil less 
complicated and enormous, than those 
of a crowded and more refined neigh¬ 
bourhood. I have always been of the 
opinion of those who think that man¬ 
kind is the same throughout, and only 
modified by situation, society, and 
education. In my long, intimate, and 
varied intercourse with my fellow-pa¬ 
rishioners, I have marked gleaming 
forth, even from amid the obscuring 
cloud of universal ignorance, such 
symptoms and indications of a diver¬ 
sity of peculiar character, talent, and 
propensity, as convinces me of the ac¬ 
curacy of Gray's beautiful and well- 
known supposition in his elegy 

“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
sway’d, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre— 
Some village Hampden, that with daunt¬ 
less breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may 
rest, ‘ 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s 
blood.” 

It is to the sages, the humourists, 
and the wits of the parish, that I am 
now about to introduce the reader. 
He will find a motley group assembled 
together, for it is my practice to con¬ 
verse freely with all men who come 
within my sphere ; and I have found, 
by experience, the truth of an excel¬ 
lent observation, that there are few. 
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if any, from whose conversation you 
will not reap either some amusement, 
instruction, or advantage. I have also 
a great predilection for the conversa¬ 
tion of originals, or what the world 
calls naturals, whether it be, as some 
may be ill-natured enough to remark, 
that their ideas may be more conge¬ 
nial with my own, I cannot say, but I 
have often much greater amusement 
from the company of a fool than from 
that of many who think themselves 
wise men. My door has been ever 
open, and my fireside ever free, to the 


stranger, the wanderer, or the dis¬ 
tressed. In a lonely and secluded pa¬ 
rish, and in the long solitude of a 
winter night, even the entrance of a 
beggar has been hailed with joy; and, 
seated at my warm hearth, and parta¬ 
king of my simple fare, he has re¬ 
warded my hospitality with many a 
tale of his wanderings, with the oc¬ 
currences of the world, or news of the 
country round, which then, perhaps, 
for the first time, had reached my 
ears. 


Chap. II. 

« 

The Sexton of Knockbrae, 

“ Has this fellow no feeling of his business ? he sings at grave-making.’* 

Hamlet . 


Of this romantic parish, Saunders 
Macknockie was, for many years, bea¬ 
dle and grave-digger, and a true spe¬ 
cimen of the profession he was, a bro¬ 
ther, in so far as mirth and humour 
are concerned, to the laughter-loving 
grave-digger in Hamlet. Iiis mental 
and physical constitutions were hap- 

a united to one another. His mind 
body expressed nothing but the 
ludicrous. A jest leered in his eye, it 
curled at his lip, it mantled and diffu¬ 
sed itself over his whole visage. He 
was about four feet eight inches high, 
and about as much in breadth, firmly 
compacted and knit together in thew 
and sinew, lith and limb. He had 
small sparkling eyes, of a greyish hue, 
a full round face, which in colour 
might be compared to the purple of 
the rosy-fingered morn, when the king 
of day rises from his bed of waters, or 
to the back of a lobster, when par¬ 
boiled. His chin was always covered 
with a profusion of grisly hairs, which 
on Sunday appeared as if an attempt 
had been made to reap them ; but ei¬ 
ther the skill of the operator—viz. 
himself—for a barber was never seen 
in the parish of Knockbrae, or the in¬ 
strument employed, had been at fault, 
for these porcupine quills had kept 
their settlements unmoved and unsub¬ 
dued for more than fifty years. The 
hebdomadal cuts and slashes which 
garnished his chin on the first day 
of the week, showed, however, that 
an attempt had been made to smooth 


his face; and, indeed, the state of 
Knockie’s chin was so familiar to all 
the parish, and associated with so 
much rustic wit, that any alteration 
of the whole man would have been to 
the worse, at least in the estimation of 
all who knew him. His clothes were 
of a light grey colour, for the sake of 
economy, for he was under-miller to 
Charlie Clapper. At the funerals, 
however, of the richer part of the pa¬ 
rish, he was generally arrayed in black, 
that is to say, a suit that had once been 
black, for it had acquired a brownish 
colour, from long exposure to sun and 
rain. It is hardly possible to convey 
to modern understandings a just con¬ 
ception of the shape of these mourn¬ 
ing vestments; suffice it to say, that 
they were originally made for a stern 
Cameronian, who prided himself on 
the largeness of his buttons, and the 
length and breadth of the skirts of his 
coat. 

These lugubrious weeds, when they 
covered the outward man of the sex¬ 
ton of Knockbrae, were by no means 
the sign-posts of inward grief and 
trouble of spirit; on the contrary, liis 
face, on such occasions, had infused 
into it a double portion of the ludi¬ 
crous, which became more conspicu¬ 
ous by the effort which he was forced 
to make in order to lengthen it out to 
a becoming degree of longitude. In 
fine, had the Knockbraeans been hea¬ 
thens instead of Christians, certes their 
sexton had been deified. He would 
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have been the laughter-loving Momus 
of the hills, and his image would have 
snuffed up the incense of 
“ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,** 

and all the et ccetera of broad grins 
that ever disturbed the face of man. 

The levity of this sexton was, how¬ 
ever, a stumbling-block of offence to 
the more serious part of the parish ; 
and indeed it was a wonder to all, 
that he who had walked hand in hand 
with death for so many years, should 
have never thought, that 
“ Soon some faithful brother of the trade 
Would do for him what he had done for 
thousands.” 

The worthy Mr Langtext had made 
many attempts to impress on his mind 
some serious thoughts, but with no 
great success. As that deep divine was 
one day walking in the churchyard, 
conning over, memoriter, the argu¬ 
ments and illustrations of a sermon— 
for the reading of sermons was never 
heard of in those days—his attention 
was suddenly roused by a grumbling 
sort of noise, followed by loud bursts 
of laughter, that seemed to issue from 
a new-made grave at a distance. Ap¬ 
proaching it gently, he perceived the 
sexton sitting in the grave, and look¬ 
ing with a mixed expression of anger 
and humour on the fragments of a 
spade which he had just broken. 

“ The deil o’ sic trash o’ spades as 
they mak noo,” muttered the old man, 
“ did I ever see. It’s nae sax ooks 
since I gae twa lily-white shillings to 
that rascal, Tam Carnocli the mer¬ 
chant, for that mussel-shell there— 
dear enough, in conscience, even though 
they hae risen 10 per cent per annum 
at London, as he says. He tauld me 
it was the ace o’ spades; but wae be¬ 
tide me if he dinna soon ken to his 
cost, that he’s the knave o’ hearts, as 
sure as my name’s Saunders Macknoc- 
kie. Pretty trash o’ wark tools that 
they mak noo! It’s nae a fortnight 
since I brake aff the end o’ my pick, 
by striking against the skull o’ Geor- 
dy Greetlang—a dour loon the Domi¬ 
nie says he was, for his tawse could 
never mak ony impression on his head 
—oh, that I could hae tauld the same 
tale about my pick ! But I should hae 
drawn a lesson from hence, not to hae 
come in contack wi’ sic hard mate¬ 
rial.” 

Upon this, the sexton sent up from 


DMy, 

the bottom of the grave such a loud, 
and long, and hearty laugh, that the 
minister stood with utter amazement, 
like one petrified ; and it was not till 
Knockie had fairly exhausted himself, 
that Mr Langtext could find utterance 
to rebuke this thoughtless beadle for 
his unseasonable mirth. 

“ I have told you again and again, 
Saunders Macknockie, of the danger to 
which you are exposed, by leading a 
life of sic thoughtlessness and profa¬ 
nity ; but exhortation and warning 
are thrown away upon you. If your 
heart were not utterly callous and 
seared over, it would long ere now 
have been impressed with some serious 
thoughts of your own frailty and 
mortality. Think, you grey-headed 
sinner, that your present seat will soon 
be your dwelling-place to the end of 
time—Oh, think where you are now 
sitting, and repent you of the evil of 
your ways.” 

“ Wi* your leave, most reverend 
and learned sir,” replied the sexton, 
“ your advice comes an inkling too 
late at present, for ye ken weel eneugli 
that ‘ there is no repentance in the 
grave’—the very words were your text 
last Sunday, and a good sermon it 
was. Oh, you handled it brawly— 
and you kept close to your text, for 
you came over it at the end of every 
paragraph, which every minister, El- 
spet Groandeep says, should do ; and 
she’s a great judge, and a powerfu’ 
scripture woman, for I saw her once 
beat Elder Teuchbody at prolemics, I 
think she ca’d them. There’s nane 
that comes up wi’ you, sir, except per¬ 
haps that great man frae Helgy, Mr 
Rantoul; wow ! was not that a noble 
holding forth that he gave us on the 
afternoon o’ the last occasion—and 
was he no sweet on that glorious word, 
Mesopotamia? Dootless, it was nae 
sae weel as you yourself wad hae done, 
but surely it was far frae deservin the 
censure which your auld hoosekeeper 
(I dinna like the woman, she scrimps 
me o’ my milk) passed upon it, vide¬ 
licet, as the Dominie says, that ane o* 
her maister’s lang oil’s was worth an 
acre, Scotch measure, o’ sic cauld, life¬ 
less, foosliionless, threadbare discour¬ 
ses.” 

By thus administering the cup of 
flattery, which few can refuse to swal¬ 
low, the sexton averted the storm that 
was about to burst on him, for pun¬ 
ning on the minister’s text. “ A hope- 
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less case/' said the good man, and 
wheeled away. 

The grave-digger in the tragedy of 
Hamlet, and his brother in “ Blair's 
Grave," a poem which approaches 
nearer to the manner and language of 
Shakspeare, than any other in the 
wide range of our literature, are re¬ 
presented by these great writers as a 
pair of the most jovial humourists; 
and most authors, indeed, when they 
describe the characters of those whose 
professions bring them much in con¬ 
tact with the scenes of death and mor¬ 
tality, have generally invested them 
with habits and feelings altogether dif¬ 
ferent from those which we naturally 
think they should acquire from consi¬ 
dering the circumstances in which 
they are so frequently placed. This 
is a curious exhibition of human na¬ 
ture, but it is a true one. The pic¬ 
tures which the mighty writers alrea¬ 
dy mentioned have drawn, are not the 
“ airy nothings" of their own imagi¬ 
nations—they have “ a local habita¬ 
tion" in this world of ours ; they are 
characters of every-day occurrence. 
An explanation of this phenomenon 
has been given by the great dramatist, 
—“ custom hath made it a property 
of easinessto which we may add, 
the natural antipathy which the hu¬ 
man mind has to dwell on the gloomy 
thoughts of death and the grave. The 
physician, the undertaker, and the 
sexton, are, perhaps, the persons, of 
all others, who think least on such 
subjects. To the physician, a death¬ 
bed scene will suggest thoughts of the 
nature of the disease—the ratio me- 


dendi —the causa: preedisponentes, &c. 
and his mind will pass from one pro¬ 
fessional subject to another; till at 
length it dwell on that sweetest of 
conceptions—a fee. Ilis constant sa¬ 
tellites, the sexton and undertaker, can 
think of nothing else but the fee. 

The same event, then, will suggest a 
different train of thought to different 
individuals, which will be regulated 
by their various professions, habits, 
education, and a thousand other cir¬ 
cumstances. The power of habit over 
the human mind, seems in many cases 
to be in proportion to the difficulty 
which it has to overcome its repug¬ 
nancy to what is naturally disagree¬ 
able to it. In this it resembles the 
external sense of taste. Opium, ardent 
spirits, tobacco, and the like, are na¬ 
turally very disagreeable ; but when a 
liking to them is once acquired, they 
become absolutely necessary to one's 
existence. Such is the effect of cus¬ 
tom, in modifying our thoughts and 
sensations. We need not wonder then 
that grave-diggers are not found to be 
soft-visaged, weeping sentimentalists. 
They are familiar with death, they 
walk hand in hand with the king of 
terrors—his skeleton form and his for¬ 
midable dart, are to them objects of 
indifference ; the rank weeds that co¬ 
ver the sod of the churchyard—the 
broken coffin—the ghastly skull—and 
unsightly bones, proclaim to them no 
mighty warning that sin and death 
are abroad among the children of men. 
They pursue their accustomed toil, 
undamped by thought, and even “ sing 
at grave-making." 
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We have already had occasion to 
allude to some particulars in the sin¬ 
gularly interesting personal history of 
the author of the well-known work, 
entitled, “ Doblado's Letters from 
Spain/' That strange and instructive 
story has now been told by Mr Blanco 
White himself, as fully, perhaps, as, 
while he lives, we can expect to be put 
in possession of it. He has introduced, 
with this narrative, a book which, but 
for such an introduction, could scarce¬ 
ly have been rendered intelligible— 
and which, in its absence, must, at 
all events, have been infinitely less va¬ 
luable on the score of authority, than 
we now conceive it to be. As it stands, 
we have no hesitation in avowing our 
opinion, that this is by far the most 
important volume which has come 
from the British press, in consequence 
of the late agitation of what is called 
the Catholic Question, in the Parlia¬ 
ment and among the people of this 
empire. And such being our opinion, 
we must, at whatever risk, lose no time 
in endeavouring to bring its character 
fully and distinctly before our readers. 
In doing so, we shall not weary them 
with any repetition of anything that has 
been said, either here or elsewhere. If 
ever there was a book which treated of 
a hackneyed question in a new—a 
totally new manner—this is such an 
one. And we shall, of course, take 
care to limit ourselves, as strictly as 
possible, to that array of novel argu¬ 
ments, and, above all, of novel facts, 
which, if it does not (as how should 
it ?) occupy the whole space in these 
pages, gives them, most unquestion¬ 
ably, their peculiar and distinctive 
character and importance. 

Mr Blanco White was born in Se¬ 
ville, being the grandson of an Irish 
gentleman who had settled in that city. 
His mother was a Spanish lady. He 
was, in early youth, destined to the 
service of the Spanish church, and at¬ 
tained considerable preferment in it. 
He became, as he distinctly says al¬ 
most all his acquaintances among the 
higher and more educated portion of 


the Spanish clergy were and are, a 
prey to infidelity. This involved him 
in the deepest misery; but the intole¬ 
rance of the country, the cruelty of its 
Inquisition, then in full force, and the 
political state of the continent in ge¬ 
neral, rendered it absolutely impossi¬ 
ble for him to emancipate himself. 
Ten years, the unhappy prime of his 
life, were spent in this condition. He 
took the opportunity of Buonaparte’s 
invasion, and made his escape to Eng¬ 
land. He arrived here an utter in¬ 
fidel, and expected to find us a na¬ 
tion of infidels. He, to his astonish¬ 
ment, discovered that here the high¬ 
est mental faculties and attainments 
were to be found in conjunction 
with deliberate belief and devotion. 
He inquired farther, and found that 
what had disgusted him with the re¬ 
ligion in which he was bred, had been 
things added to the Christian system 
of the Bible by the devices of men. 
He investigated the subject with zeal 
and diligence. The result was, that his 
intelligent mind obtained conviction ; 
he became a member of the Protest¬ 
ant Church of England; and after a 
time, he resumed his holy orders, and 
devoted himself to her service. All this 
story he now tells in a most candid, 
sincere, and simple tone. 

Mr White perceived that, in the late 
discussions of the Catholic Question, 
the Catholic writers were opposed by 
Protestants who really did not, in 
many instances, understand precisely 
and minutely the facts of the case. He 
found that great advantage was taken 
of these little slips'by the Catholic 
advocates, who, whenever they had 
discovered some trivial inaccuracy 
about a date, or a document, immedi¬ 
ately held up their adversaries as per¬ 
sons who were either totally unin¬ 
formed as to the character of the 
Catholic Faith, or capable of wilful¬ 
ly misrepresenting it. He perceived 
the artful method in which certain of 
the Catholic writers and speakers here, 
were softening down and explaining 
away the most offensive dogmas as- 
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cribed to tlieir church, and the special¬ 
pleading trickery by which they were 
endeavouring to persuade the Protes¬ 
tants of Britain, that, in reality, there 
was nothing in their system which 
could either shock the reason of an 
enlightened man, or, in any way what¬ 
ever, render a Roman Catholic dan¬ 
gerous as a senator, a judge, or a mi¬ 
nister in this Protestant empire. He 
saw all this distinctly, and he has come 
forward in a style which will no doubt 
render him the object of much ran¬ 
corous abuse and misrepresentation, 
because he has written a book which 
covers the Jesuitical softeners and ex- 
lainers with utter confusion. He 
rings the intimate and complete 
knowledge of the Catholic system, 
which it is difficult for any one not a 
Catholic ever to obtain—he brings 
this weapon into the arena. It is easy 
for them to cry out, Here is a renega- 
do, an apostate! But the answer is not 
far to seek. Here is a man trained in 
your system, a man who held for years 
a high situation in your Church, in 
that country where your Church has 
the greatest power, and of course ex¬ 
hibits herself after the fashion which 
she would wish to see exhibited every¬ 
where. Here is a man who knows all 
that any of you can know of your 
Church. Abuse this mans motives as 
much as you please , but answer his 
facts ! Upon that issue we would 
willingly peril the whole of this con¬ 
troversy. 

The question to be answered by the 
Legislature of Britain, {to be answer¬ 
ed , we say, because there is no doubt 
the whole affair must be re-canvassed 
next Session of Parliament,) may, we 
think, be divided naturally into two 
parts. First, Are there, or are there 
not, included in the Catholic Faith, as 
at present professed by certain British 
subjects, certain particulars which ren¬ 
der it unsafe to the general interests 
of the empire to admit them to all the 
political privileges which they now 
demand ?—Second, granting that they 
might be so admitted, without any 
direct danger to the political interests 
of the empire, are there, or are there 
not, certain particulars included in 
their present system of belief, which 
make it the duty of the Legislature, 
in the exercise of its high calling, as 
guardian of the moral well-being of 
all British subjects, to discountenance, 
by everything but intolerance, the 


extension and preservation of that sys¬ 
tem of religious belief within this em¬ 
pire— and consequently, and upon 
grounds broader than any considera¬ 
tion of mere immediate political con- 
veniencies and expediencies, to with¬ 
hold from all Catholics a boon, the 
negation of which tends to diminish 
the number of the sect within this 
empire ? Mr White has not arranged 
his work with reference to any such 
division of the question as this, but 
we think it is the natural division of 
it, and certainly consider his book as 
furnishing ample materials for an an¬ 
swer to both of its sections. 

Throughout this work, Mr White 
opposes himself, in the most direct 
manner, to the view of this great 
question taken by Mr Butler, in his 
recent “ Book of the Roman Catholic 
Churchhe combats that eminent 
person’s arguments throughout — in 
many cases he denies his facts. Both 
Mr Butler and Mr White are scholars 
and gentlemen, and therefore there is 
no unseemly asperity, far less any ap¬ 
proach to offensive personalities, in any 
of the controversial writings of either. 
We have a high respect for the cha¬ 
racter of Mr Butler, and our delibe¬ 
rate conviction is, that he, a Catholic 
layman, has, in spite of all his talents, 
virtues, and services, been kept studi¬ 
ously in the dark through life, as to 
many parts of the Catholic system, by 
those Catholic priests, whose charac¬ 
ter and authority he, as a good Catho¬ 
lic, has been accustomed to reverence 
in a style of devotion, nothing similar 
to which can ever, thank God! be 
known among the adherents of the 
Protestant faith. This good and can¬ 
did man, for such assuredly we believe 
him to be, has been deceived by the 
cunning reservations, and by the gar¬ 
bled quotations, of his ghostly guides. 
He is a learned Catholic layman, but 
he is not a learned Catholic priest. 
He has never been permitted to come 
beyond the exoteric system of Popery. 

Accordingly, we find Mr White 
meeting him—on the very threshold— 
with a complete and unanswerable ex¬ 
posure of the absurdity of the smooth 
and pretty-faced explanation he had 
given of the Catholic doctrines as to 
the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. 
Mr Butler says, that there are two 
different sets of opinions as to the na¬ 
ture of this supremacy, entertained 
within the bosom of the Catholic 
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Church, and that neither of these 
form any part of the real Catholic 
Faith. The only belief which a Ca¬ 
tholic is bound to entertain on the sub¬ 
ject, is, says he, that, in the words of 
the Canon of the 10th Session of the 
Council of Florence, “full power was 
delegated to the Bishop of Rome, in the 
person of Peter, to feed, regulate , and 
govern the Universal Church, as ex¬ 
pressed in the general councils and holy 
canons:* “ Tins (adds he in capitals) 
is the doctrine of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Church, on the authority 
of the Pope, and beyond it no 
Roman Catholic is required to 

BELIEVE.” 

Now, feed, regulate, and govern the 
Universal Church, are words which 
may he explained in various ways. 
They are explained in one way by Mr 
Butler, and in quite another way by 
Mr Blanco White. The former as¬ 
serts, that the words cannot he under¬ 
stood to imply any power of control, 
except in regard to spiritual matters; 
and this, he takes for granted, in re¬ 
gard to the professors of the Pope’s 
own religious faith. Mr White, with¬ 
out stopping to argue about the limits 
and differences of control in spirituals, 
and control in temporals, takes Mr 
Butler at his word, and offers to prove, 
and, we think, succeeds in proving, 
that the spiritual authority of the Pope 
—explain it even with the most mo¬ 
derate Catholics who are really ac¬ 
quainted with the statutes of their 
own church—is, ot itself, and alone, 
a tenet of the most dangerous charac¬ 
ter. Wliat, in the first place, is the 
Universal Church ? Hear Mr White. 

“ I will strictly observe the conditions 
proposed for similar cases by the author 
of the Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, ‘ I beg leave to suggest,’ says 
Mr Butler , 1 that, in every religious con¬ 
troversy between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, the following rule should be 
observed :— That no doctrine should 
BE ASCRIBED TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS 
AS A BODY, EXCEPT SUCH AS IS AN ARTICLE 

of their faith.* * Now, it is agreed 


on all hands, that a canon of a general 
council, approved by the Pope— i. e. a 
rule of belief delivered to the people, un¬ 
der the fearful sanction of an anathema , 
leaves no other alternative to a Roman 
Catholic but embracing the doctrine it 
contains, or being excluded from his 
church by excommunication. By one, 
then, of such canons, every member of 
the church of Rome is bound to believe 
that all baptized persons are liable to be 
compelled, by punishment , to be Chris¬ 
tians, or what is the same in Roman Ca¬ 
tholic divinity, spiritual subjects of the 
Pope. It is, indeed, curious to see the 
Council of Trent, who passed that law, 
prepare the free and extended action of 
its claims, by an unexpected stroke of 
liberality. In the Session on Baptism, 
the Trent Fathers are observed anxious¬ 
ly securing to Protestants the privileges 
of true baptism. The fourth canon of 
that Session fulminates an anathema or 
curse against any one who should say 
that baptism in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, conferred 
by a heretic, with an intention to do that 
which the church intends in that sacra¬ 
ment, is not true baptism, f Observe, 
now, the consequences of this enlarged 
spirit of concession in the two subjoined 
canons. 

“ e If any one should say that those 
who have been baptized are free from all 
the precepts of the holy church, either 
written or delivered by tradition, so that 
they are not obliged to observe them, un¬ 
less they will submit to them of their own 
accord, let him be accursed.* f 

“ Having soon after declared the law¬ 
fulness of infant baptism, they proceed to 
lay down the XIV. Canon. 

“ < If any one should say that these 
baptized children, when they grow up, 
are to be asked whether they will con¬ 
firm what their godfathers promised in 
their name; and that if they say they 
will not, they are to be left to their 
own discretion, and not to be forced, in 
the meantime, into the observance of a 
Christian life by any other punishment than 
that of keeping them from the reception 
of the eucharist and the other sacraments 
till they repent, let him be accursed.’§ 

“ Now, 4 it is most true,* says the au- 


t IfauisVixer^baptisraum'l'qu^'ctiam Sktur nb hsreticU in nomino Patris, ct Filii, et Spiritui 
Sancti, q cum intentione faciendi quod facit eeclesia, non esse verum baptismum, anathema sit. Con- 

“'i sf i aaS t dSt7tapu“tol Uberos cssc ab omnibus sancto Roman® ecctete m® vel 

scripta vel tradita sunt, ita ut ea observare non teneatur, nisi se sua sponte lllis submittere voluerm , 

anatherna sit. hu jusmodi parvulos baptizatos, cum adoleverint, interrogandos esse, an ratum lia- 

Jre ieTnt ^M®^SSJfSoinine. dum baptizarentur, polliciti sunt, et, Vbi se nolld responde 
tint, suo esse arbitrio relinquendos, ncc alia interim pevna vUam $f-Can. 

•eucharistiae, aliorumque sacramentorum pcreeptione arccdntur donee resipis.ant, anathema sit. 

VIII. et XIV. de Baptismo. 
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thor of the Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, ‘ that the Roman Catholics be¬ 
lieve the doctrines of their church to be 
unchangeable; and that it is a tenet of 
their creed, that what their faith ever 
has been, such it was from the beginning, 
such it now is, and such it will ever be.’ 
Let him, therefore, choose between this 
boasted consistency of doctrine, and the 
curse of the church. The Council of 
Trent, that council whose decrees are, by 
the creed of Pius IV., declared to be ob¬ 
ligatory above all others ; * that council 
has CONVERTED THE SACRAMENT OF BAP¬ 
TISM INTO A.N INDELIBLE BRAND OF SLA¬ 
VERY : WHOEVER HAS RECEIVED THE WA¬ 
TERS OF REGENERATION, IS THE THRALL 
OF HER WHO DECLARES THAT THERE IS NO 

other church of Christ. She claims 
her slaves wherever they may be found, 
declares them subject to her laws, both 
written and traditional, and, by her infal¬ 
lible sanction, dooms them to indefinite 
punishment, till they shall acknowledge 
her authority and bend their necks to her 
yoke. Such is, has been , and will ever be, 
the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; such is the belief of her true and 
sincere members; such the spirit that 
actuates her views, and which, by every 
possible means, she has always spread 
among her children. Him that denies 
this doctrine, Rome devotes to perdition. 
The principle of religious tyranny, sup¬ 
ported by persecution, is a necessary con¬ 
dition of true Catholicism : he who re¬ 
volts at the idea of compelling belief by 
punishment, is severed at once from the 
communion of Rome. 

“ What a striking commentary on these 
canons of the Council of Trent have we 
in the history of the Inquisition! Re¬ 
fractory Catholics born under the spiri¬ 
tual dominion of Rome, and Protestants 
originally baptized out of her pale, have 
equally tasted her flames and her racks, f 
Nothing, indeed, but want of power, no¬ 
thing but the much-lamented ascendancy 
of heresy, compels the church of Rome to 
keep her infallible, immutable decrees in 
silent abeyance. But the divine authority 
of those decrees, the truth of their inspi¬ 
ration, must for ever be asserted by every 
individual who sincerely embraces the 
Roman Catholic faith. Reason and hu¬ 
manity must, in them, yield to the infal¬ 
lible decree in favour of compulsion on 
religious matters. The human ashes, in¬ 
deed, are scarcely cold, which, at the end 


of three centuries of persecution and mas¬ 
sacre, these decrees scattered over the 
soil of Spain. I myself saw the pile on 
which the last victim was sacrificed to Ro¬ 
man infallibility. It was an unhappy wo¬ 
man, whom the Inquisition of Seville 
committed to the flames under the charge 
of heresy, about forty years ago; she pe¬ 
rished on a spot where thousands had met 
the same fate. I lament from my heart 
that the structure which supported their 
melting limbs, was destroyed during the 
late convulsions. It should have been 
preserved, with the infallible and immuta¬ 
ble canon of the Council of Trent over it, 
for the detestation of future ages.” 

Our extract has carried on our argu¬ 
ment much farther than we thought it 
was to do. It is now proved that the 
Universal Church, in the acceptation of 
the Church of Rome, includes all who 
have received the rite of baptism. That 
was all we wished to have. The avow¬ 
ed right of the Papal Church to punish, 
by other than spiritual inflictions , every 
baptized being who dares to dissent 
from her system, has also been proved. 
We now begin to have some notion of 
the real meaning of the claim to feed, 
regulate, and govern the Universal 
Churcli. —But we have not done with 
this governing and regulating . 

“ The trial to which, as British sub¬ 
jects and Roman Catholics, (says Mr 
White,) you are still exposed, is perfect¬ 
ly unconnected with the temporal claims 
of your ecclesiastical head ; it flows di¬ 
rectly from the spiritual . Hence the con¬ 
stant efforts of your political advocates 
to fix the attention of the public on the 
question of temporal supremacy, in which 
they may make a show of independence. 
Hence the irrelevant questions proposed 
to the Catholic universities, which, as 
their object was known, gave ample scope 
to the versatile casuistry of those bodies. 
Their task, in assisting their brethren of 
England and Ireland, would have certain¬ 
ly required a greater degree of ingenuity, 
had the following question been substi¬ 
tuted for the three which were actually 
proposed :— Can the Pope , in virtue of what 
Roman Catholics believe his divine authority, 
command the assistance of the faithful in 
checking the progress of heresy, by any means 
not lilcely to produce loss or danger to the 
Roman Catholic church; and can that 
church acknowledge the validity of any en- 


*'• I also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things delivered, defined, and declared by the 
snored canons and general councils, particularly by the lioly council of Trent, &c. &c.”—Creed of 
Pius IV. in the Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 8. 

1 Llorente mentions the punishments inflicted by the Spanish Inquisition on English and French 
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gagement to disobey the Tope in such cases ? 
This is a question of great practical im¬ 
portance to all sincere Catholics in these 
kingdoms. Allow me, therefore, to can¬ 
vass it according to the settled principles 
of your faith and practice, since political 
views prevent your own writers from 
placing it in its true light. 

4< At the time when lam writing this, one 
branch of the legislature has declared it¬ 
self favourable to what is called Catholic 
emancipation ; and, for anything I can 
conjecture, Roman Catholics may be al¬ 
lowed to sit in Parliament before these 
Letters appear in public. A Roman 
Catholic legislator of Protestant England 
would, indeed, feel the weight of the dif¬ 
ficulty to which my suggested question 
alludes, provided his attachment to the 
Roman Catholic faith were sincere. A real 
Roman Catholic once filled the throne of 
these realms, under similar circumstan¬ 
ces ; and neither the strong bias which a 
crown at stake must have given to his 
mind, nor all the ingenious evasions pro¬ 
posed to him by the ablest divine of the 
court of Louis XIV., could remove or 
disguise the obstacles which his faith op¬ 
posed to his political duties. The source 
of the religious scruples which deprived 
James II. of his regal dignity, is express¬ 
ed in one of the questions which he pro¬ 
posed to several divines of his persua¬ 
sion. It comprises, in a few words, 
what every candid mind must perceive to 
be the true and only difficulty in the ad¬ 
mission of Roman Catholics to the Par¬ 
liament of these kingdoms. What James 
doubted respecting the regal sanction , a 
member of either house may apply to the 
more limited influence of his vote. He 
asked, * Whether the King could pro¬ 
mise to give his assent to all the laws 
which might be proposed for the greater 
security of the Church of England ?* Four 
English divines, who attended James, in 
his exile, answered without hesitation in 
the negative. The casuistry of the French 
court was certainly less abrupt. Louis 
XIV. observed to James, that ‘ as the 
exercise of the Catholic religion could not be 
re-established in England, save by removing 
from the people the impression that the king 
ions resolved to make it triumph, he must 


dissuade him from saying or doing anything 
which might authorise or augment this fear. ' 
The powerful talents of Bossuet were en¬ 
gaged to support the political views of 
the French monarch. His answer is a 
striking specimen of casuistic subtlety. 
He begins by establishing a distinction 
between adhering to the erroneous prin¬ 
ciples professed by a church, and the pro ¬ 
tection given to it 4 ostensibly, to preserve 
public tranquillity.' He calls the Edict of 
Nantes, by which the Huguenots were, 
for a time, tolerated, 4 a kind of protection 
to the reformed, shielding them from the in¬ 
sults of those who would trouble them in the 
exercise of their religion. It never was 
thought (adds Bossuet) that the consci¬ 
ence of the monarch was interested in 
these concessions, except so far as they 
were judged necessaryfor public tranquillity. 
The same may be said of the King of Eng¬ 
land ; and if he grant greater advantages to 
his Protestant subjects, it is because the state 
in winch they are in his kingdoms, and the 
object of public repose , require it. ' Speak ing 
of the Articles, the Liturgy, and the Ho¬ 
milies, 4 it is not asked, (he says,) that 
tlie King should become the promoter ol 
these three things, hut only that he shalf 
Ostensibly leave them a free course, for the 
peace of his subjects.' 4 The Catholics (he 
concludes) ought to consider the state in 
which they are, and the small portion 
they form of the population of England ; 
which obliges them not to ask what is 
impossible of their King, but, on the con¬ 
trary, to sacrifice all the advantages with 
which they might vainly flatter them¬ 
selves, to the real and solid good of ha¬ 
ving a king of their religion, and securing 
his family on the throne, though Catho¬ 
lic; which may lead them naturally to ex¬ 
pect, in time, the entire establishment of their 
church and faith.'* 

14 Such is the utmost stretch which can 
be given to the Roman Catholic princi¬ 
ples in the toleration of a church which 
dissents from the Roman faith. A con¬ 
scientious Roman Catholic may, for the 
sake of public peace, and in the hope of 
finally serving the cause of his church, 
ostensibly give a free course to heresy. But, 
if it may he done without such dangers, 
it is his unquestionable duty to under- 


* The postscript to this letter by Lord Mcltfort, the minister of the exiled king, is in these words :— 
" * Ce qu’il y a affaire n’est que pour fjvitkr les censures e*e Home, non pas pour lake examiner 
l’affaire, ce ou’jl kaut e vine it et principalkment les congregations, ce que sa Majcstd sou- 
haite festant do satifcfaire sa Saintete eii partieulier des necessities soubs les quelles sa Majcste est tant 
a l’dgard de son establissemcnt que pour avoir la liberty de faire dlever le Prince de Galles dans la reli¬ 
gion Catholique, ce qui est un plus grand bien a la dit religion que aucun autre que puisse avriver 11 
ost aussi a cousidercr que sa Majcste a des assurances des principaux avee lesquelles elle a iraite d’ob- 
tenir une libertd de conscience pour les Catholiqucs d’Angleterre, pourveu que sa Majeste ne le presse 
pas par son authority, mais qu’il le laisse au Parliament. En fin celle cy j’entends la declakation 

N’EfjT QUE POUR RENTRER, ET L’ON PELT DXAUCeUP JUJJEUX PI5FUXBK DKt" AFFAIRES DES CA^HG-. 

ZjIqueb a Whitehall qu’a St Germain.’ 
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mine a system of which the direct ten¬ 
dency is, in his opinion, the spiritual and 
final ruin of men. Is there a Catholic 
divine who can dispute this doctrine ? 
Is there a learned and conscientious 
priest among you, who would give abso¬ 
lution to such a person as, having it in 
his power so to direct his votes and con¬ 
duct in Parliament as to diminish the in¬ 
fluence of Protestant principles, without 
disturbing or alarming the country, would 
still heartily and steadfastly join in pro¬ 
moting the interest of the English Church? 
Let the question be proposed to any Ca¬ 
tholic university; and, though I am fully 
aware of the inexhaustible resources of 
casuistry, I should not fear to stake the 
force of my argument upon its honest and 
conscientious answer. * * * 

“ Tiie doctrine that he, who being able 
to prevent a sin allows its commission, 
is guilty of that sin and its consequences, 
requires no sanction from Pope or Coun¬ 
cil. No Christian will ever deny this po¬ 
sition ; and even a Deist, if he is to pre¬ 
serve consistency, will be obliged to ad¬ 
mit its justness. This being so, it fol¬ 
lows with unquestionable certainty, that 
a Roman Catholic cannot, without guilt, 
lend his support to a Protestant establish¬ 
ment, but is bound, as he wishes to save 
his soul, to miss no opportunity of check¬ 
ing the progress of heresy: the most 
grievous of all moral offences, according 
to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Murder itself is less sinful, in 
the judgment of the Roman see, than a 
deliberate separation from her commu¬ 
nion and creed. I need not prove this 
to those who are disposed to recognise 
the Roman Catholic doctrines in the face 
of the world ; but if any one still doubts 
the place which heresy holds in the Ro¬ 
man Catholic scale of criminal guilt, let 
him explain away, if he can, the follow¬ 
ing passage of the papal bull, which is 
every year published in the Spanish do¬ 
minions, under the title of 1 The Cruzade.* 
By that bull, every person who pays a 
small sum towards an imaginary war 
against infidels, is privileged to be re¬ 
leased from all ecclesiastical censures, and 
receive absolution at the hands of any 
priest, of all, whatever sins he may have 
committed, * even of those censures and 
sins which are reserved to the apostolic 
see, the crime of heresy excepted .’ Is it 
then to cherish, foment, and defend this 
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heinous crime—the crime which the 
Pope exempts from the easy and plenary 
remission granted to the long list of abo¬ 
minations left for the ear of a common 
priest—is it this crime, as established, ho¬ 
noured, and endowed by the law of Eng¬ 
land, that you are anxious to sanction 
with your votes in Parliament?” 

We pass over many pages in which 
this line of argument is powerfully en¬ 
forced and illustrated, in order to come 
to that greatest of all the vexaftc ques¬ 
tioner —the dispute as to the Pope's 
power of dispensing with an oath. 
This is, in reality, a question into 
which the whole of the first branch of 
the controversy may, in one sense at 
least, be said to resolve itself. 

“ I will assume the most liberal opi¬ 
nion of the Catholic divines, and grant 
that die Pope cannot annul an oath in 
virtue of his dispensing power.* But this 
can only he said of a lawful oath ; a qua¬ 
lity which no human law can confer upon 
an engagement to perform a sinful act. 
A promise under oath, to execute an im¬ 
moral deed, is in itself a monstrous of¬ 
fence against the divine law; and the 
performance of such a promise would 
only aggravate the crime of having made 
it. There are, however, cases where the 
lawfulness of the engagement is doubt¬ 
ful, and the obligation burdensome, or, 
by a change of circumstances, inexpedi¬ 
ent and preposterous. The interference 
of the Pope, in such cases, is, according 
to the liberal opinion which lam stating, 
improperly called dispensation. The Pope 
only declares that the original oath, or 
vow , luas null and void , either from the nature 
of the thing promised , or from some circum¬ 
stances in the mariner and form of the pro¬ 
mise ; when, by virtue (f his authority, the 
head of the church removes all spiriti'M re¬ 
sponsibility from the person who submits him¬ 
self to his decision. 1 do not consider myself 
bound to confirm the accuracy of this state¬ 
ment by written authorities , as l do not con¬ 
ceive the possibility of any Roman Catholic 
divine bringing it into question . 

“ The Roman Catholic doctrine on the 
obligation of oaths being clearly under¬ 
stood, sincere members of that church can 
find no difficulty in applying it to any ex¬ 
isting test, or to any oath which may he 
tendered, in future, with a view to de¬ 
fine the limits of their opposition to doc- 
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* Thomas Aquinas, whose authority is most highly reverenced in these matters, maintains, how¬ 
ever, that there exists a power in the church to dispense both with a vow, which, recording to him, is 
the most sacrecl of all engagements, and, consequently, with an oath, blent in voto. oiiquav cccssxtotis 
seu hones tat is causa potest fieri dispense tio, ita el injuramerito. Secunda Secundao Q}&st. lxxxix. Art. 
ix. The popes, in fact, have frequently exercised tnis dispensing power with the tacit consent ci tne 
ehurch. 
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trines and practices condemned by Rome. 
In the first place, they cannot but see that 
an oath binding them to lend a direct sup¬ 
port to any Protestant establishment, or to 
omit such measures as may , without finally 
injuring the cause if Catholicism, check and 
disturb the sjiread and ascendency of error, 
IS IN ITSELF SINFUL, AND CANNOT, THERE¬ 
FORE, be obligatory. In the second 
place, it must be evident that if, for the 
advantage of the Catholic religion suffer¬ 
ing under an heterodox ascendancy, some 
oaths of this kind may be tolerated by 
Catholic divines, the head of that church 
will find it his duty to declare their nul¬ 
lity upon any change of circumstances. 
The persevering silence of the papal 

SEE IN REGARD TO THIS POINT, NOTWITH¬ 
STANDING THE ADVANTAGES WHICH AN 
AUTHORIZED DECLARATION WOULD GIVE 
TO TIIE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF GREAT BRI¬ 
TAIN AND IRELAND, IS AN INDUBITABLE 
PROOF THAT THE POPE CANNOT GIVE HIS 
SANCTION TO ENGAGEMENTS MADE IN FA¬ 
VOUR OF A PROTESTANT ESTABLISHMENT. 
Of this, Bossuet himself was aware, 
when to his guarded opinion upon the 
scruples of James II., against the coro¬ 
nation oath, he subjoined the salvo :— 
‘ I nevertheless submit with all my heart 
to the supreme decision of his Holiness.’ 
If that decision, however, was then, and 
is now, withheld, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages to which the silence of 
Rome subjects the Roman Catholics, it 
cannot be supposed that it would at all 
tend to remove them. To such as are 
intimately acquainted with the Catholic 
doctrines, which I have just laid before 
you, the conduct of the Roman see is in 
jno way mysterious. 

“It would be much more difficult to 
explain upon what creditable principle of 
their church, the Catholic divines of these 
kingdoms can give their approbation to 
oaths tendered for the security of the 
Protestant establishment. The clergy of 
the church of England have been invol¬ 
ved in a general and indiscriminate charge 
of hypocrisy and simulation, upon reli¬ 
gious matters. It would ill become one 
in my peculiar circumstances to take up 
the defence of th%t venerable body ;* yet 
I cannot dismiss this subject without 
most solemnly attesting, that the strong¬ 
est impressions which enliven and sup¬ 


port my Christian faith, are derived from 
my friendly intercourse with members of 
that insulted clergy; while, on the con¬ 
trary, I knew but very few Spanish priests, 
whose talents or acquirements were above 
contempt, who had not secretly renoun¬ 
ced their religion. Whether something 
similar to the state of the Spanish clergy 
may not explain the support which the 
Catholic priesthood of these kingdoms 
seem to give to oaths so abhorrent from 
the belief of their church, as those which 
must precede the admission of members 
of that church into Parliament; I will 
not undertake to say. If there be con¬ 
scientious believers among them, which I 
will not doubt for a moment, and they are 
not forced into silence, as I suspect it is 
done in similar cases,f I feel assured that 
they will earnestly condemn all engage¬ 
ments on the part of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics, to support and defend the Church of 
England. Such an engagement implies 
either a renunciation of the tenet exclu¬ 
ding Protestants from the benefits of the 
Gospel promises, or a shocking indiffe¬ 
rence to the eternal welfare of mep. 

“ If your leaders, whom it would be 
uncharitable to suspect of the latter feel¬ 
ing, have so far receded from the Roman 
creed as to allow us the common privi¬ 
leges of Christianity, and can conscien¬ 
tiously swear to protect and encourage 
the interests of the Church of England, 
let them, in the name of truth, speak 
openly before the world, and be the first 
to remove that obstacle to mutual bene¬ 
volence, and perfect community of poli¬ 
tical privileges—the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation in your church. Cancel but 
that one article from your creed, and all 
liberal men in Europe will offer you the 
right hand of fellowship. Your other 
doctrines concern but yourselves; this 
endangers the peace and freedom of every 
man living, and that in proportion to 
your goodness: it makes your very 
benevolence a curse. Believe a man 
who has spent the best years of his life 
where Catholicism is professed without 
the check of dissenting opinions; where 
it luxuriates on the soil, which fire and 
sword have cleared of whatever might 
stunt its natural and genuine growth; a 
growth incessantly watched over by the 
head of your church, and his authorized 


* Since writing this passage, a .most spirited and modest defence of the Church of England Clergy 
has been published by Doctor Blorufield, Lord Bishop of Chester. 

1 I recollect something about the .persecution of one Mr Gaudolphy, a London priest, who was ob¬ 
liged to appeal personally to Rome against the persecution of his brethren, for exposing too freely the 
doctrines which might increase the dirvculties of Catholjo emancipation. The Pope did not condemn 
him.—Since writing this note, I have si\n the case of Mr Gandnlphy stated in an able publication of 
the Rev. George Croly, entitled Popery \nd the Popish Question. Mr G.’s doctrines were highly ap¬ 
proved at Rome. 
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representatives, the Inquisitors. Alas! 

< fhave a mother ,’ outweighed all other 
reasons for a change, in a man of genius,* 
who yet cared not to show his indiffe¬ 
rence to the religious system under which 
he was born. I, too, * had a mother, 
and such a mother as, did I possess the 
talents of your great poet tenfold, they 
would have been honoured in doing ho¬ 
mage to the powers of her mind and the 
goodness of her heart. No woman could 
love her children more ardently, and 
none of those children was more vehe¬ 
mently loved than myself. But the Ro¬ 
man Catholic creed had poisoned in her 
the purest source of affection. I saw her, 
during a long period, unable to restrain 
her tears in my presence. I perceived 
that she shunned my conversation, espe¬ 
cially when my university friends drew 
me into topics above those of domestic 
talk. I loved her; and this behaviour 
cut me to the heart. In my distress I 
applied to a friend to whom she used to 
communicate all her sorrows; and to my 
utter horror, I learnt that, suspecting me 
of anti-catholic principles, my mother 
was distracted by the fear that she might 
be obliged to accuse me to the Inquisi¬ 
tion, if I incautiously uttered some con¬ 
demned proposition in her presence. To 
avoid the barbarous necessity of being 
the instrument of my ruin, she could find 
no other means but that of shunning my 
presence. Did this unfortunate mother 
overrate or mistake the nature of her 
Roman Catholic duties ? By no means. 
The Inquisition was established by the 
supreme authority of her church; and, 
under that authority, she was enjoined to 
accuse any person whatever, whom she 
might overhear uttering heretical opi¬ 
nions. No exception was made in favour 
of fathers, children, husbands, wives : to 
conceal was to abet their errors, and 
doom two souls to eternal perdition. A 
sentence of excommunication, to be in¬ 
curred in the fact, was annually published 
against all persons, who, having heard a 
proposition directly or indirectly contrary 
to the Catholic Faith, omitted to inform 
the Inquisitors upon it. Could any sin¬ 
cere Catholic slight such a command? 

“ Such is the spirit of the ecclesiastical 
power to which you submit. The mon¬ 
strous laws of which I speak, do not be¬ 
long to a remote period : they existed in 
full force fifteen years ago : they were 
republished, under the authority of the 
Pope, at a later period. If some of your 
writers assume the tone of freedom which 
belongs to this age and country; if you 


profess your faith without compulsion ; 
you may thank theProtestant laws which 
protect you. Js there a spot in the uni¬ 
verse ivhere a Roman Catholic may throw 
off his mental allegiance , except ivhere Pro¬ 
testants have contended for that right, and 
sealed it with their blood ?** 

In another place Mr White exposes 
a no doubt unintentional mis-state¬ 
ment of Mr Butler, in regard to the 
language of the creed of Pope Pius IV. 
The reader will immediately perceive 
the prodigious addition of strength 
which th/whole of the able argument 
we have just quoted, derives from the 
words omitted by Mr Butler , in his 
translation of this far-famed creed. 

“ Let us,” says Blanco White, “ com¬ 
pare the last article in Mr Butler’s trans¬ 
lation of the creed, with the original. 

“ Mr Butler’s translation :—* This true 
Catholic faith, out of which none can be 
saved, which I now freely profess, and 
truly hold, 1 , N., promise, vow, and 
swear most constantly to hold and profess 
the same whole and entire, with God’s as¬ 
sistance, to the end of my life. Amen.* 

“ The Latin original.—* Hanc veram 
Catholicam fidem, extra quam nemo sal- 
vus esse potest, quam in pnesenti sponte 
profiteer, et veraeiter teneo, eandem in¬ 
tegrant, et inviolataln, usque ad extre¬ 
mum vita) spatium constantissime (Deo 
adjuvante) retinere et confiteri, atque a 

MEIS SUBDITIS, VEL ILLIS QUORUM CURA AI) 
ME IN MUNERE MEO SPECTABIT, TENERI, 
DOCERI, ET PRiEDICARI, QUANTUM IN ME 
ERIT, CURATURUM EGO IDEM N. SPONDEO, 
VOVEO, AC JURO.* 

“ Now, the words in small capitals, 
omitted by Mr Butler, contain the very 
pith and marrow of the strongest argu¬ 
ment against the admissibility of Roman 
Catholics to Parliament. For if the most 
solemn profession of their faith lays on 
every one of her members who enjoys a 
place of influence, the duty of “procu¬ 
ring, that all under him, by virtue of his 
office , shall hold, teach , and preach the doc¬ 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and this under an oath and vow; how 
CAN SUCH MEN ENGAGE TO PRESERVE THE 
ASCENDANCY OF THE CHURCH OF ENG¬ 
LAND IN THESE REALMS?” 

The question, as shortly stated, in 
this last sentence, is, we do think, un¬ 
answerable. 

Our Catholic advocates say, that the 
Protestant government of Great Bri¬ 
tain refuses to them what Catholic 
governments on the continent yield. 


* Pope : see his letter to Atterbury on this subject. 
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without fear or danger, to Protest¬ 
ants. It is, however, extremely diffi¬ 
cult for them to make much of this 
branch of their argument. In most 
of the cases they allude to, the go¬ 
vernment is despotic, and in regard 
to such governments it is easy to 
see that no privileges of the same 
kind, or of anything like the same 
kind, with the most important ones 
now demanded by the British Catho¬ 
lics, can be either claimed or granted. 
Besides, were the privileges of which 
they speak infinitely greater than they 
are, it is obvious that a despotic go¬ 
vernment may often do that safely 
which a free government cannot. But 
where, after all, are these examples ? 
Saxony, very nearly a pure, though 
certainly a temperately administered 
despotism, in which, be it observed, 
the whole nobility and people are Pro¬ 
testant, the royal family being the 
only one of the smallest importance 
in the kingdom that is Catholic. Ne¬ 
cessity has no law—the King of Sax¬ 
ony rules over a Protestant nation. If 
he had not Protestant judges and mi¬ 
nisters, he must of course have mere 
creatures , and run all the risk of of¬ 
fending the universal feelings of an 
enlightened population, who submit 
to the government of a Catholic fami¬ 
ly, only because that family have al¬ 
ways abstained from interfering, in 
any way whatever, with the religion 
of the nation. Hanover is another ex¬ 
ample. It is needless for us to say 
much as to that matter. There are 
very few Catholics there—there are no 
Catholic families of any high rank or 
power at all—and the privileges to 
which all denominations of Christians 
are equally admitted, are not privi¬ 
leges which have, or can have, any in¬ 
fluence whatever upon the civil polity 
of the state. There is no Parliament 
there—nothing like what we under¬ 
stand by a representative Senate—and 
the church of the state, above all, is 
as completely beyond any control 
but that of the Crown, as is the army 
itself. France is the only example of 
any apparent value—and when we con¬ 
sider, on the one hand, the history of 
the French Revolution, and the avow¬ 
ed infidelity which animated through¬ 
out its leaders ; and, on the other, the 
steps which the re-established Catho¬ 
lic— dc bonne foi Catholic—govern¬ 
ment of the Bourbons has already ta- 


;.Iuly, 


ken—when we consider, above all, the 
recent law about sacrilege , we must be 
permitted to say, that the time is not 
yet come for quoting, in regard to this 
matter, the example of the French 
Bourbons. 

We think, therefore, that the ques¬ 
tion as to the safety of giving British 
Catholics seats in the British Senate, 
can only be answered in the negative 
by any one who really investigates 
the arguments of the two contending 
parties—above all, ’their facts. 

We shall now proceed to the second 
branch of the whole subject, and see 
what is the bearing of Mr Blanco 
White's evidence as to the ulterior 
question—whether, even granting it 
to be safe, speaking politically, to give 
the Catholics the privileges they ask, 
the legislature of Britain does not lie 
under a sacred obligation to discoun¬ 
tenance, by denying these, the growth, 
or at least maintenance of the Catho¬ 
lic faith within the empire. In regard 
to this matter, a very able article lias 
already appeared in these pages *—an 
article the author of which, had cir¬ 
cumstances permitted, would have 
done much more justice to the present 
work than the person into whose hands 
it has fallen. In the course of our 
quotations from Mr White as to the 
first question, much has also been ex¬ 
tracted that bears strongly and clearly 
upon the decision of the second. 

The doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
as to persecution , and as to oaths , have 
been detailed—they have been expo¬ 
sed. We say that these are immoral, 
most sinful doctrines, and that if there 
were nothing but these objectionable 
in the Catholic system, that system 
ought to be, on their account alone, 
discountenanced by the paternal legis¬ 
lature of this great and enlightened 
empire. But the matter dots not stop 
here. We say, that every means hut 
persecution ought to be used for dis¬ 
countenancing the soul-degrading sys¬ 
tem, which makes men slaves. Let the 
Roman Catholics emancipate them¬ 
selves from the belief that such a 
man as the villain Borgia, or the avow¬ 
ed infidel Leo X., can be the infallible 
Judge of Christian Doctrine. Let them 
emancipate themselves from the belief 
in priestly authority, which makes all 
who receive it slaves to priestly craft. 
Let them do these things, and then let 
them ask of us the full right hand of 


* See article on the.Roman Catholic Church of Ireland, in vol. XVII. p. 2oj. 
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political fellowship—and they shall 
not ask it in vain. Let the Pope call a 
council, and wipe out the foul stains 
which disfigure the records of the 
Council of Trent, and then let Catho¬ 
lics appeal to Protestant liberality. 

We have called this Faith soul-de¬ 
grading. It is so in many different re¬ 
spects, but for the present we shall be 
contented with showing that it is so, 
by wilfully supporting superstitions, 
of which all its well-informed adhe¬ 
rents are heartily, in their own souls, 
ashamed. Mr Butler distinctly says, 
at page 46 of his Look of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that “ the Roman 
Catholics admit, without qualification, 
that no miracles, except those which 
are related in the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments, are Articles of Faith : 
that a person may disbelieve every other 
miracle , and may even disbelieve the 
existence of the persons, through whose 
intercession they are related to have 
been wrought, without ceasing to be a 
Homan Catholic .” 

u This,” he proceeds, “is equally agree¬ 
able to religion and common sense ; for 
all miracles, which are not recorded in 
holy writ, depend on human reasoning : 
now, human reasoning being always falli¬ 
ble, all miracles depending on it rest on 
fallible proof; and, consequently, may be 
untrue. Hence the divines of the Roman 
Catholic Church never impose the belief of 
particular miracles, either upon the body 
ot the faithful or upon individuals; they 
only recommend the belief of them; nor 
do they recommend the belief of any, the 
credibility of which does not appear to 
them to be supported by evidence of the 
very highest nature; and, while tliey con¬ 
tend that the evidence is of this descrip¬ 
tion, and cannot, therefore, be rationally 
disbelieved, they admit that it. is still no 
more than human testimony , and therefore 
liable to error." 

And, in another place, he has these 
words : 

i( May I not ask, if it be either just 
or generous to harass the present Catho¬ 
lics with the weakness of the ancient 
writers of their communion; and to at¬ 
tempt to render their religion and them¬ 
selves odious by these unceasing and of¬ 
fensive repetitions ?” 


Now, what answers Mr Blanco 
White to this pathetic appeal ? 

" This complaint,” says he, tl should 
be addressed to the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic bishops, by whose authority, 
consent, and practice, these iveaknesses are 
unceasingly repeated for the instruction 
of the members of their communion. I 
can sympathise with the feelings of the 
author : I can easily conceive how gall¬ 
ing it must be for a modernized Roman 
Catholic, in this country, to be con¬ 
stantly suspected of being a Roman 
Catholic indeed, and according to the 
Pope’s heart. His case is as deplorable 
as that of a man of fashion, who should 
be compelled to frequent the higher cir¬ 
cles in company with an old, fantastic, 
half-crazed mother, who daily and hourly 
exposed herself to contempt and ridicule, 
in spite of his filial efforts to hide her 
absurdities. The truth is, that the Pro¬ 
testants have nearly forgotten the mon¬ 
strous heap of falsehood and imposture 
from which Rome daily feeds her flock. 
But the offensive repetitions resound on 
the ears of your harassed apologist from 
the lips of every bishop, priest, deacon, 
and subdeacon of his communion: they 
are chanted incessantly in every Roman 
Catholic cathedral, in every convent of 
males or females: they are translated 
into popular tracts: * they are heard and 
l ead with avidity by the mass of straight¬ 
forward, uncompromising Catholics, and 
cannot be scouted by the more fastidious, 
without a direct reproach on the most 
constant, solemn, and authorised practice 
of their church. In vain would the suf¬ 
fering scholar, the harassed man of refine¬ 
ment, attempt a distinction between the 
miracles of dark ages, and those of more 
modern times : in vain would he venture 
a smile on the ‘ Golden Legend, and the 
patrician Metaphrastes. 1 His mother- 
church has thrown her mantle over them, 
by borrowing from them all for her own 
peculiar book, her own corrected work, 
the task-book of all her clergy. He must 
remember that the iveaknesses for which 
lje implores the benefit of oblivion, are no 
more imputable to their original and an¬ 
cient sources, but to the Popes who re¬ 
published them at the Vatican, in 1631; 
to the church who, with one accordant 
voice, repeats them to the faithful of all 
climates and languages, 1 ” 

But let us see a little more accurate-. 


the shane of ^nrmiar are T v 1Uch circi \! atecl arn0R S the Roman Catholics of these kingdoms in 

P°P ular pamphlets. 1 have not, however, been able to procure a copv, owin «■ to the ur 

duc^of their*strong r!»pcrtn rS # l ° furni f Rnknown Purchasers with a certain peculiar pio- 

cl this policy, when it confirmed 
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ly how this matter stands. Hear once 
more Mr White:— 

“ I do not blame individuals for par¬ 
taking the spirit of their age, but protest 
against a church which, having attained 
the fulness of strength under the influ¬ 
ence of the most ignorant ages, would, 
for the sake of that strength, stop the 
progress of time, and reduce the nine¬ 
teenth century to the intellectual stand¬ 
ard of the thirteenth.* Moral as well as 
physical beings must love their native 
atmosphere; and Rome being no excep¬ 
tion to this law, is still daily employed 
in renovating and spreading credulity, 
enthusiasm, and superstition—the ele¬ 
ments in which she thrives. The charge 
is strong, and expressed in strong lan¬ 
guage ; but, I believe, not stronger than 
the following proofs will warrant. 

“ A Christian church cannot employ 
a more effectual instrument to fashion 
and mould the minds of her members, 
than the form of prayer and worship 
which she sanctions for daily use. Such 
is the Breviary or Prayer-book of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, which, as it 
stands in the present day, is the most 
authentic work of that kind. In conse¬ 
quence of a decree of the Council of 
Trent, Pope Pius V. ordered a number 
of teamed and able men to compile the 
Breviary , and by his bull, Quod a nobis , 
July 1566, sanctioning it, commanded 
the use thereof to the clergy of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church all over the world. 
Clement VIIT., in 1602, finding the Bre¬ 
viary of Pius V. had been altered and de¬ 
praved, restored it to its pristine state, 
and ordered, under pain of excommuni¬ 
cation, that all future editions should 
strictly follow that which he then printed 
at the Vatican. Lastly, Urban VIII., 
in 1631, had the language of the whole 
work, and the metres of the hymns, re¬ 
vised. The value which the Church of 
Rome sets upon the Breviary, may be 
known from the strictness with which 
she demands the perusal of it. Who¬ 
ever enjoys an ecclesiastical revenue; 
all persons of both sexes who have pro¬ 
fessed in any of the regular orders; f 
all subdeacons, deacons, and priests, are 
bound to repeat, either in public or pri¬ 


vate, the whole service of the day, out 
of the Breviary. The omission of any 
one of the eight portions of which that 
service consists, is declared to be a mor¬ 
tal sin, i. c, a sin that, unrepented, would 
be sufficient to exclude from salvation. 
The person guilty of such an omission, 
loses all legal right to whatever portion 
of his clerical emoluments is due for the 
day or days wherein he neglected that 
duty, and cannot be absolved till he has 
given the forfeited sums to the poor, or 
redeemed the greatest part by a certain 
donation to the Spanish crusade. Such are 
the sanctions and penalties by which the 
reading of the Breviary is enforced. The 
scrupulous exactness with which this 
duty is performed by all who have not 
secretly cast off their spiritual allegiance, 
is quite surprising. For more than twelve 
years of my life, at a period when my uni¬ 
versity studies required uninterrupted at¬ 
tention, 1 believed myself bound to re¬ 
peat the appointed .prayers and lessons ; 
a task which, in spite of a rapid enun¬ 
ciation, took up an hour and a half daily. 
A dispensation of this duty is not to be ob¬ 
tained from Rome without the utmost dif¬ 
ficulty. f I never, indeed, knew or heard 
of any one who had obtained it. 

“ The Breviary, therefore, must be 
reckoned the true standard to which the 
church of Rome wishes to reduce the 
minds and hearts of her clergy, from the 
highest dignitary to the most obscure 
priest. It is in the Breviary that we may 
be sure to find the full extent of the jnous 
belief, to which she trains the pastors of 
her flock; and the true stamp of those 
virtues which she boasts of in her models 
of Christian perfection. By making the 
daily repetition of the Breviary a para¬ 
mount duty of the clergy, Rome evident¬ 
ly gives it the preference over all other 
works; and as far as she is concerned, 
provided the appointed teachers of her 
laity read her own book, they may trou¬ 
ble themselves very little about others. 
Nay, should a Roman Catholic clergy¬ 
man, as is often the case, be unable to 
devote more than an hour and a half a- 
day to reading, his church places him 
under the necessity of deriving his whole 
knowledge from the Breviary. 


* The inveterate enmity of a sincere Roman Catholic against books which directly or indirectly dissent 
4 W, nnconouerable. There is a family in England who, having inherited a copious h- 

from his church, ^unconTUeraoie. i d ()f h J ir _ looI £ f have torn out every leaf of the Protest- 

in the shelves but the covers. This fact 1 know from the most unquestion- 

ab ! C Som 1 e°orders have a peculiar Breviary, with the approbation of the Pope. There is no substantial 
differ Mice between these monkish prayer-books and the Breviary which is used by the great body of 

R ? m AmSr t themmw charges made in the name of the Pope by Cardinal Clonsalyi, against Baron von 
$ Among \ n v a y-Li,Li < ’nmtance is, that he had granted dispensations ol this kind to many cler- 
ovmcnTntus d ocese. This curious correspondence was published in London, by Ackcrmnnn, in ISIS. 
I? deserves the attention of such as wish to ascertain ihe temper of the court of Home in our own days. 
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“ Precious, indeed, must be the con¬ 
tents of that privileged volume, if we trust 
the authority which so decidedly enforces 
its perusal. There was a time when I 
knew it by heart; but long neglect of 
that store of knowledge had lately left 
but faint traces of the most exquisite pas¬ 
sages contained therein. The present 
occasion, however, has forced me to take 
my old task-book in hand; and it shall 
now be my endeavour to arrange and 
condense the copious extracts made in 
my last revision. 

“ The office of the Roman Catholic 
Church was originally so contrived as to 
divide the Psaltery between the seven 
days of the week. Portions of the Old 
Scriptures were also read alternately with 
extracts from the legends of the saints, 
and the works of the fathers. But as the 
calendar became crowded with saints, 
whose festivals take precedence of the 
regular church service, little room is left 
for anything but a few Psalms, which are 
constantly repeated, a very small part of 
the Old Testament, and mere fragments 
of the Gospels and Epistles. The great 
and never-ending variety consists in the 
compendious lives of the saints, of which 
I will here give some specimens.” 

Our limits do not permit us to copy 
many of Mr White's examples. We 
must be contented with a very small 
specimen of the specimens. 

“ The use which the Breviary makes 
of the forged epistles of the early Popes, 
known by the name of false Decretals, is 
frequently obvious to those who are ac¬ 
quainted with both. As these Decretals 
were forged about the eighth century, 
with a view to magnify the power of the 
Roman See, nothing in their contents is 
more prominent than that object. The 
Breviary, therefore, never omits an op¬ 


portunity of establishing the Papal su¬ 
premacy by tacit reference to these spu¬ 
rious documents. Yet as this would have 
but a slight effect upon the mass of the 
faithful, a more picturesque story is rela¬ 
ted in the Life of Pope St John. 

“ His Holiness being on a journey to 
Corinth, and in want of a quiet and com¬ 
fortable horse, borrowed one which the 
lady of a certain nobleman used to ride. 
The animal carried the Pope with the 
greatest ease and docility; and, when the 
journey was over, was returned to his 
mistress; but in vain did she attempt to 
enjoy the accustomed services of her fa¬ 
vourite. The horse had become fierce, 
and gave the lady many an unseemly fall : 
* as if,’ says the unauthorised record, 
1 feeling indignant at having to carry a 
woman, since the Vicar of Christ had 
been on his back.’* The horse was ac¬ 
cordingly presented to the Pope, as un¬ 
lit to be ridden by a less dignified person¬ 
age. * * * 

“ After these samples, no one will be 
be surprised to find, in the same autho¬ 
rised record, all the other supposed mi¬ 
racles which, in different parts of Italy, 
move daily the enlightened traveller to 
laughter or disgust. The translation of the 
house of Lorettofrom Palestine to the Papal 
States , is asserted in the collect for that fes¬ 
tival; which being a direct address to the 
Deity, cannot be supposed to have been care¬ 
lessly com piled, f The two removals of 
that house by the hands of angels, first 
to the coast of Dalmatia, and thence, over 
the Adriatic, to the opposite shore, are 
gravely related in the Lessons; where 
the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church are reminded that the identity of 
the house is warranted by papal bulls, 
and a proper mass and service published 
by the same authority, for the annual 
commemoration of that event. 


* " Cum ei nobilis vir ad Corinthum, equum, quo ejus uxor mansueto utebatur, itineris caus> 
commodasset; factum est ut Domino postea remissus equus ita ferox evaderct, ut fremitu, et totius 
corporis agitatiqne, semper deinceps dominant expulerit: tanquam indigharetur mulierem recipere 
ex quo sedisset in eo Christi vicanus.” Brev. Rom. die i’7 Mail. b ocipere 

T he Breviary, true to its plan of giving the substance of every story that ever sprang from the fer¬ 
tile imagination of the idle monks, concludes the life by stating the vision of a certain ficnnit iho 
nf fhl e ?^° n< i G a ^ to hel1 by p °pe John and Symmachus, through one of 

° f Lll - ari .. T laul ° P os t moritur Theodoricus: quern quidam eremita, ut 

Gregorius, vid it inter Joannem Pontificem, et Syirmachum Patricium, quern idem 
lg . ncm Lipantanum." << This legend,” says Gibbon, “ is related by Gregory J., 

Chap! “xix Note losf C “ di " al ““ gmVC d ° Ct0rS ’ sufflcientt0 estaUish 
J" ®!? us > qu .‘ be . atje Mari® Virginis domum per incamati Verbi mysterium misericorditer conse- 
crasti, tamque in sum ecclesm luce mirabihter collocasti &c. &c. The account of (lie pretended mi¬ 
raculous conveyance of the house by the hands of the angels, is given in the leibS?-!-" IS™! 

!!f a iS domus divinis mystenis consecrata, Angelorum ministerio ab Infidelium potesta- 
a . prius ’ demde 1,1 . Agrum Lauretanum Piceme Provincial translata fuit, sedentesane- 
’ e f-K C em( l ue ffsam esse in qua Vcrbum caro factum est, et habitavit in nobis, 
et ccleberrima totius Orbis veneratione, turn continue miraeulorum vir- 
gratis, comprobatur. Quibus permotus Innocentius Duodeeimus, 
Grga Mat F ls amantissima? cultum Fidelium memoria excitarctur, ejusdem Sancta* Do- 
t .io |, r op?iUSiebrari prwcepiT'^^ solemmtate in totn Piceni p rovineia veneratam, Missa etiam et offi- 

Vol. XVIII. ’ I> 
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“ It is rather curious to observe the dif- person,’ he tells us, * * may disbelieve every 


ference in the assertion of Italian and of 
French miracles; the unhesitating confi¬ 
dence with which the former are stated, 
the hypercritical jealousy which appears 
in the narrative ofThe latter. The walk 
of St Dionysius, with his own head in his 
hands, from Paris to the site of the pre¬ 
sent abbey of St Dennis, is given only as 
a credible report. ‘ De quo illud memo - 
rice proditum est , abscissum suum caput 
sustuiisse, et progressum ad duo millia 
passuum in manibus gestasse.’* The 
French, indeed, with their liberties of the 
Gallican church, have never been favour¬ 
ites at Rome ; but all is certainty in the 
accounts of Italian worthies. Witness 
the renowned St Januarius, whose extra¬ 
ordinary miracles, both during his life 
under Diocletian, and in our own days, 
are stated with equal confidence and pre¬ 
cision. That saint, we are told, being 
thrown into a burning furnace, came out 
so perfectly unhurt, that not even his 
clothes or hair were singed. The next 
day all the wild beasts in the amphitheatre 
came crouching to his feet. I pass over 
the other ancient performances of Janu- 
arius to show the style in which his won¬ 
derful works, after death, are given. His 
body, for instance, on one occasion, ex¬ 
tinguished the flames of Vesuvius-! This 
is no miracle upon vague report, but one 
which, according to the Breviary, de¬ 
serves a peculiar remembrance. Next 
comes that * noble miracle’— pra’clarum 
illud —the liquefaction of Januarius’s 
blood, which takes place every year in 
Naples. The usual state of the blood, as 
a coagulated mass, and its change into a 
bubbling fluid, are circumstantially de¬ 
scribed, as might be expected, from his¬ 
torians, who convey the most minute in¬ 
formation, even about the clothes and 
hair of a martyr that died fifteen hundred 
years ago. The liquefaction, indeed, with 
all its circumstances, they must have wit¬ 
nessed themselves, or derived their infor¬ 
mation concerning it from thousands of 
Neapolitan witnesses. 

“ And here let me observe by the way, 
the extraordinary liberality of his church 
upon these points, which Mr Butler sets 
forth to the admiration of the world. *‘A 


other miracle, (except those which are re¬ 
lated in the Old and New Testament,) and 
may even disbelieve the existence of the 
persons through whose intercession they 
are related to have been wrought, with¬ 
out ceasing to be a Roman Catholic.’|— 
We musty however , exempt from this very 
ample privilege those who thus solemnly pub¬ 
lish the miracles themselves , or their honesty 
would certainly be placed in a strange pre¬ 
dicament. Still, by a stronger reason, we 
must suppose them perfectly convinced 
of the reality of that annual wonder, which 
for ages has been repeated under their 
eyes. How, then, can they be so insen¬ 
sible to the forlorn condition of heretics 
and unbelievers, as not to allow a close in¬ 
spection of that undeniable proof of the 
Roman Catholic faith? The present Pope 
invites us to see the manger where the 
infant Saviour lay at Bethlehem. Would 
it not be more charitable to allow one of 
our chemists to view the blood of St Ja¬ 
nuarius, and observe its change,—not 
surrounded by priests, candles, and the 
smoke of frankincense,—and thus con¬ 
vert us all at once.” 

This church, however, does not pa¬ 
tronize mere absurdities, though it 
were charge enough that she was 
guilty, as she unquestionably is, of 
the Antichristian sin of degrading the 
miracles of the Bible, by loading them 
with the weight of her own vile in¬ 
ventions. The superstitions which she 
inculcates are not merely absurd, and 
consequently dangerous to the faith 
which they disfigure—they are often 
directly and distinctly of immoral, 
sinful, and most unchristian tendency. 

“ The first noxious ingredient which 
poisons charity in the Roman Catholic 
system of sanctity, is intolerance. The 
seeds of this bitter plant are, indeed, in¬ 
separable from a hearty reception of her 
doctrines, as I have proved before ; but 
its mature fruit, persecution, is praised 
among the virtues of saints, whose cir¬ 
cumstances enabled them to use force 
against pagans or heretics. Thus, in the 
life of Canute the Dane, his donations to 
the church are hardly more commended 


* The Breviary, however, does not betray such hesitation as to the works of the said Dionysius the 
Areonagite—the most barefaced forgery which ever was foisted on the credulity of the world. Libros 
scripsit admiralties, ac plane ccelcstcs, de divlnis nominibus, de calesti ct Ecclesiastica Iiierarchia, de 
mystica Theologia, ct alios quosdam. . . _ 

*4 “ In ardentem fornacem eonjectus ita lllrcsus evasitut no vestimentum aut capillum quidem flam- 
ma violaverit—(Ferai) naturalis feritatis oblitse, ad Januarii pedes se prostravere.—-In primis memo¬ 
randum quod erumpentes olim e monte Vesuvio flammarum globos, nee vicinis modo, sed longinquia 
etiam regionibus vastitatis metum afierentes, extinxit.—Prieclarum illud quoque, quod ejus sanguis, 
qui in ampulla vitrea concretus asservatur, cum in conspectu capitis ejusdem martyris pomtur, admi- 
randum in modum colliquefieri, et ebullire, perinde atque recens effusus, ad htec usque tempora cer- 
nitur.” 

Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 46. 
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than the zeal with which he conquered 
the barbarians, with the purpose of ma¬ 
king them Christians.* St Ferdinand, 
King of Castille, is represented as an 
eminent sample of that peculiar Roman 
Catholic virtue, which visits dissent from 
the faith of Rome with the mild correc¬ 
tives of sword and fire. * In alliance 
with the cares of government, the regal 
virtues (says the Breviary) shone in 
him—magnanimity, clemency, justice, 
and above all, zeal for the Catholic faith, 
and an ardent determination to defend 
and propagate its worship. This he per¬ 
formed, in the first place , bp persecuting 
heretics, to ivhom he allowed no repose in 
any part of his kingdom ; and for ivhose 
execution, when condemned to ‘be burned , 
he used to caj-ry the ivoad with his oivn 
hands.’f Who then shall be surprised 
to find inquisitors canonized by Rome, 
or to hear her addressing a daily prayer 
to the great and merciful Father of man¬ 
kind, * that lie would be pleased to 
bruise, by the power of his right hand, 
all pagan and heretical nations?’ Such are 
the words which Rome puts in the mouth 
of every Spanish priest who celebrates 
high mass.”! 

This is followed by an exposure, 
quite as complete, of the dreary non¬ 
sense inculcated in every page of this 
Breviary, about fastings, scourgings, 
eternal genuflexions, repetitions upon 
repetitions of Ave Marias, and so 
forth; and that again is followed by 
an equally clear and painful summary 
of the odious canting stuff with which 
the same book of books overlays every¬ 
where the pure emotions of Christian 
piety. There are many passages in this 
last section which we do not hold ex¬ 
actly adapted pueris virginih usque. We 
shall, therefore, leave the whole un¬ 
touched—but let us gratify ourselves 
and our readers by quoting the manly 
and Christian appeal, with which the 
author closes his text. 

“ In the name of the Father of Spi¬ 
rits, * whose eyes are upon the truth,’ I 
entreat such as love the Author of our 
common faith, more than the name of a 
religious party, not to efface the impres¬ 


sion of shame which these passages must 
produce, by the usual method of recrimi¬ 
nation. I protest before Heaven, that 
neither through these quotations, nor by 
any expression which, in the course of 
this work may have flowed from my feel¬ 
ings, it has been my purpose to hurt 
yours. Remember, that whatever ab¬ 
surdities you might glean from Protestant 
writers, cannot affect a church whose au¬ 
thorised articles of faith and form of pray¬ 
er, have nothing in common with such 
aberrations from common sense and the 
Gospel. Observe, on the other hand, 
how naturally the credulity and danger¬ 
ous sentimentality with which your pious 
books abound, flow from the system of 
Rome, exhibited in her prayer-book , as 
well as in her whole conduct in regard to 
miracles and devotional practices. Re¬ 
mark the activity and watchfulness with 
which she has at all times persecuted all 
kinds of books, wherein the least insinu¬ 
ation was thrown out, not against her ar¬ 
ticles of faith, but even the least part of 
this her deluding system. Compare it 
with the supine indifference which she 
exhibits in giving free course to thousands 
of books which, at this very day, propa¬ 
gate everything that can degrade the un¬ 
derstanding and enfeeble the mind, under 
the name of piety. When you have can¬ 
didly and honestly weighed all this, de¬ 
cide with yourselves, if it be not the part 
of every ingenuous and liberal Catholic 
of these kingdoms, to strike out the Ho¬ 
man from his religious denomination, and 
place in its stead the noble epithet of 
Christian? Preserve, with God’s bless¬ 
ing, so much of your tenets as may ap¬ 
pear to you consistent with his word; 
but disown a church which, by her mira¬ 
cles, libels the Gospel history with im¬ 
posture ; and whose mawkish piety disfi¬ 
gures the sublime Christian worship into 
drivelling imbecility.” 

We are unquestionably of opinion, 
that of late years much ignorance has 
prevailed among the Protestants of 
Britain, in regard to the real character 
and effects of the Romish superstition. 
We cannot account for much of what 
has been done and said in Parliament, 
without believing that this ignorance 


* “ Religioni promovendae sedulo incumbens, ecclesias redditibus augere, et pretiosa supellectili 
ornare ccepit. Turn zelo propaganda) fidei succensus, barbara regna justo certamine aggressus, devic- 
tas, subditasouc nationes Christiana) fidei subjugavit.” Die 19 Januarii. . .... . 

t ‘Mn eo, adjunct is regni curis, regia) virtutes emicuere, magnanimitas, dementia, justitia, et prae 
caeteris Catholicae Fidei zelus, ejusque religiosi cultus propagandi ardens studium. Id praestitit in pn- 
mis liaereticos insectando, quos nullibi regnorum suorum consistere passus, propnisipsemanibus ligna 
comburendis damnatis ad rogum, advehebat.” Propria Ss. Hispan. Die oO Man. 

± The concluding collect contains a prayer for the Pope in the first, for the bishop of the diocese in 
the second, and for the royal family in the third place; it then proceeds to pray for peace and health, 
and concludes, “ et ab ecclesla iua cunctam repellc nemUiam , et gbktes Paganorum kt Hjbiueti- 

40HUM DUXTERX TCJH TOTUNTIA COXTERANTUH,” &C. &C. 
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has prevailed to a great extent even 
among the best-informed classes of 
society in England. The absurdities 
and extravagancies of that system are 
in fact so glaring, that it is no wonder 
people should be slow of believing 
that it is really maintained among 
any nations who have at all profited 
by the light of modern civilization. 
This general aversion to believe a thing 
ex facie, so strange and unaccountable, 
coupled with the unceasing craft.of the 
priestly leaders of the British Catho¬ 
lics, who have long had an exoteric 
doctrine for us, and an esoteric one for 
their flocks, goes far, we think, to ex¬ 
plain at first sight the incredible and 
monstrous fact, that British statesmen, 
of the highest rank and talent, should 
actually be seen fighting in the British 
Parliament, in the 19th century, the 
cause of a Church, which degrades all 
that adhere to her, and holds no faith 
with those who do not. We no longer, 
after what we have quoted in this pa¬ 
per, fear to use these last words. We 
appeal to the proof, that the Pope 
claims the power of declaring any oath, 
the keeping of which is favourable to 
heretics, and therefore noxious to the 
Catholic Church, to have been ah initio 
null and void. We appeal to that proof, 
and we repeat distinctly, that this is 
a Church which holds no faith, as a 
Church, with those who, having recei¬ 
ved Christian baptism, deny the su¬ 
preme authority of the See of Home. 
The adherents of that Church must 
not, until that doctrine be disavowed 
by the highest authority of the Church 
herself, sit within the walls of Parlia¬ 
ment, to affect by their votes the in¬ 
terests of the Protestant Church and 
Government of England. 

Why should all the concessions 
come from us ? Why should not the 
Catholic Church disclaim from the 
fountain-head the impious dogma, in 
which, even by Mr Butler’s own ac¬ 
count of the matter, a Roman Catho¬ 
lic may, as the matter stands, unre- 
provedly believe, viz. that the Pope’s 
supremacy is not more inalienable than 
illimitable? What security have we 
that another Pope is never to appear 
in the Vatican, backed by great tem¬ 
poral power ? What knowledge have 
we that an Austrian Archduke, or a 
Spanish Prince, may not one day sit 
on the chair of St Peter ? We have 
at all events seen, even in our time, 
how liable the Pope may be to be 
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tempted into making himself the in¬ 
strument of a powerful throne. Sup¬ 
pose the late Pope to have truckled to 
Buonaparte—suppose Buonaparte to be 
now emperor, with a submissive Pope 
at his beck, will any man say, that in 
that situation of things it would be safe 
to admit Catholics to sit in our Parlia¬ 
ment, it being, by their own account, 
quite consistent with their good beha¬ 
viour as Catholics, that they should 
believe in the doctrine of the Pope’s 
supremacy, even according to the most 
violent transalpine explanation of that 
doctrine. We do not see the wisdom 
of doing that, in relation to a question 
of endless importance, in 1825, which, 
it must be conceded on all hands, 
could not have been done without ab¬ 
solute insanity in 1811. The thing 
that hath been may be again. 

It is eternally said that we have no 
power, by political measures, to dimi¬ 
nish the number of our Catholics, and 
that therefore we must admit them 
as they are into the sanctum, of our 
government and legislature. We ap¬ 
peal to plain facts. England was, for 
the most part, a Catholic country for 
some time after the Protestant re¬ 
ligion was the religion of the Eng¬ 
lish state. The Popish sect has 
dwindled into nothing, comparative¬ 
ly speaking, in England—and even 
the few great families that adhere to 
it are split. The last Duke of Nor¬ 
folk was a Protestant, and the brother 
of the present Duke was one also. We 
have no doubt, that if it were possible 
to make these people understand the 
deep-rooted aversion of the English 
mind to their superstition, and the 
absolute impossibility that their claims 
should be granted until after they have 
modified their tenets, we should soon 
see their ranks thinned, and thinned 
with a vengeance. If pride be a power¬ 
ful motive, vanity and ambition are 
strong ones also. We have no sort of 
belief that there are many well-educa¬ 
ted gentlemen in England who are 
bond fide Catholics. We utterly dis¬ 
believe this. There are few such either 
in France, or Italy, or Germany; and 
why should the breed flourish in Eng¬ 
land, when it is virtually extinct even 
in the Catholic countries themselves ? 
This is a religion built up for the be¬ 
hoof of priests, propped up on the ab¬ 
ject ignorance and superstitions of the 
vulgar, which it degrades, and advo¬ 
cated, we devoutly believe, by no 
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well-informed and intelligent layman, 
who at once understands its system 
thoroughly, and believes in it sincere- 

] y- 

This religion is seen flourishing in 
all its vigour in Spain, and Portugal, 
and South America. Let us judge of 
it by what it is when it is at liber¬ 
ty to show itself as it pleases. Mr 
Brougham bids us judge of the King's 
sentiments on the Catholic question, 
not by what he does in the limited 
monarchy of England, but by what he 
does in Hanover. The inference as to 
that case is nonsense—but the princi¬ 
ple is right. Apply it here. If you 
wish to know what Popery is, do not 
ask Mr Butler, who has lived all his 
life in Lincoln's Inn, mixing with 
ourselves, and reading our books—but 
ask Mr Blanco White, who comes 
with his story fresh and fearful from 
the unchallenged domain of Popish 
power in Spain. See the very demo¬ 
cracies of South America avowing Po¬ 
pish intolerance on the front and fore¬ 
head of their most jacobinical consti¬ 
tutions. Look at these things, and 
then talk to men about the smooth 
speeches of Dr Doyle—that thorough¬ 
ly learned and judicious Prelate, who, 
not above a year ago, published two 
pamphlets, one of which was to prove, 
that all are damned who disbelieve 
Hohenlolie's miracles; and another, 
that tithes are an unlawful method of 
paying clergy. What! are we to be 
guided by the advice of men of this 
stamp ? Are we seriously to follow the 
advice of a Catholic Bishop, who, in 
the face of all the decrees and councils 
of his own Church, denounces tithes— 
merely because it suits his particular 
purpose to attempt the overthrow of 
the Protestant Church of Ireland? 
Are we seriously to be affected as to 
our views of rational sense and policy, 
by the opinions of a man, who asserts 
his faith in that trumpery of Ilohen- 
lohe? That fact, we should have 
thought, might have spoken for itself. 

Wherever the Catholic Church has 
the opportunity of managing matters 
as she likes, we find brutally degra¬ 
ding superstitions received by the lower 
classes, and Christianity itself sunk 
beneath the load of human inventions, 
so as to become virtually exploded 
among the higher classes, wherever 
education is diffused among them. 
Hear what this Mr White tells us of 
the upper clergy in Spain. Compare 


that account with what history has be¬ 
queathed us about the Court of Leo 
X.—the last Pope, whose court and 
conduct were not checked by the know¬ 
ledge that a tremendous proportion 
of the intellect of Europe was unceas¬ 
ingly observing the Vatican, with scru¬ 
tiny quickened by deliberate hostility. 
Read Roscoe’s Life of Leo, and ob¬ 
serve the blasphemous jokes in,which 
all those polite cardinals indulged 
themselves then. They are now more 
cautious; but, perhaps, when a cardi¬ 
nal comes over, we may hear a story not 
very different from what has now been 
told us by a reformed priest. Com¬ 
pare for a moment Catholic Germany 
and Protestant Germany—step across 
the line that divides them, and deny, 
if you dare, that you feel as if you had 
walked back three hundred years. 
Compare England or Scotland, with 
Catholic Ireland, and say whether it 
is possible to doubt, that part , at least, 
of the misery of the last named coun¬ 
try is owing to her religion. 

And yet we have lived to see a 
proposal for eternizing the Catholic 
Church of Ireland, by endowing her 
clergy directly from the purse of the 
state ! 

It may be proper that all clergymen 
should be paid by the state—old opi¬ 
nions are so much unsettled, that, 
perhaps, some one may be found to 
support even that notion. But we, 
for ourselves, must avow our opinion 
that, even if that be true, the Catho¬ 
lic clergy are the last body of dissent¬ 
ing clergy in this empire, who ought 
to have been selected whereon to com¬ 
mence the operation of such a sys¬ 
tem. 

We cannot—however aware that 
our remarks have already extended to 
great length—we cannot close this 
paper without saying a very few 
words in regard to the abuse which 
has been showered upon the Duke of 
York, in consequence of a late (re¬ 
ported) speech of his Royal Highness 
in the House of Lords. That that 
speech should have excited emotions of 
the most bitter description in the breasts 
of such people as Mr Brougham, we 
by no means wonder; although, we 
must confess, the mean and dastard¬ 
ly revenge of introducing his Royal 
Highness’s private and domestic affairs 
into a debate in 'the House of Com¬ 
mons, (if, indeed, the newspapers give 
anything like a fair account of that 
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proceeding,) was a stroke of utter base¬ 
ness, beyond even our anticipations of 
what Mr Brougham might do. No 
matter what that ferocious and reck¬ 
less partizan says or does; but we are 
surprised indeed, that any man, having 
the sense of a man, and the feelings of 
an Englishman, should, whatever his 
opinions on the Catholic Question 
might be, venture to find fault with 
what is attributed to the Duke of 
York upon this occasion. There are 
only two grounds, so far as we under¬ 
stand the business, on which the Duke 
has been blamed—the first, that it 
was indelicate in him to make, in the 
House of Lords, any allusion whatever 
to the possibility of his outliving his 
brother, and being one day King of 
England; the second, that it was un¬ 
constitutional in him to say anything, 
not being King of England, about 
what his conduct, in relation to any 
particular question of policy, would be 
if he should be King of England. 

Now, in regard to the first of these 
heads of abuse, we wish to know who 
it is that is the best judge of what de¬ 
licacy between these royal brothers 
demands. Is it Mr Brougham ? or 
the Duke of York himself? We all 
know that the King and the Duke are 
not merely affectionate brothers, but 
intimate companions and friends. We 
all, as it happens, know also pretty 
surely, that they are, both of them* 
men of sense, talent, and knowledge, 
much above the contempt of Mr 
Brougham, or Mr Anybody. Now, 
really, this being the state of the case, 
a plain man, we think, would have 
naturally concluded, when he heard of 
the Duke's making such a speech as 
is ascribed to him, either that he had 
made it after telling the King what he 
meant to do, or in the knowledge, from 
long fraternal intimacy, that, by ma¬ 
king such a speech, he should in no 
way whatever offend the feelings of his 
brother and his prince. That one or 
other of these was the real state of the 
case, we no more doubt than we doubt 
our own existence, lleally, when one 
thinks a little of the matter, and re¬ 
members that the King and the Duke 
are brothers, with not two years of 


difference between their ages, we must 
say, that it appears to us as if few 
things could be more ludicrous than 
the notion that the one of these two 
men could possibly haye any idea of 
his own life as likely to last longer than 
the other's—certainly not to any ex¬ 
tent worth mentioning. But any one 
who understands human nature will 
bring the question to an easy issue. 
The Duke of York must know the 
King rather better than Mr Henry 
Brougham. Is it not a pretty good 
specimen of impudence, to see a sulky 
lawyer like him laying down the rules 
of fraternal delicacy to George IV. and 
Frederick, Duke of York and Al¬ 
bany ? 

As to the unconstitutional nature of 
his Royal Highness’s speech, we con¬ 
fess ourselves quite as much at a loss. 
Has the Duke of York, as a Peer of 
Parliament, no right to express his 
opinions, whatever they may be, about 
the Catholic Question ? He is a man 
turned of sixty, and has seen some¬ 
thing of the world. If his opinions as 
to questions of that sort be not pretty 
well fixed now, when are they likely 
to be so ? And, they being fixed, has 
he not quite as good a right to say, 
that he intends to oppose the Catholic 
claims to the end of his time, as Mr 
Brougham has to tell all England, (as 
he has done we not how often, this 
very Session,) that he, Mr Brougham, 
intends to advocate them to the end of 
the chapter ? The Duke of York said, 
“ So help me Goclwould it have 
altered Mr Brougham's annonce , if he 
had said, “ So help me Devil ?" 

The Duke of York, by that solemn 
asseveration, declared his resolution to 
discharge his duty to his God and his 
country. He will never declare his 
opinion to be changed, until he has 
satisfied his mind that, by declaring 
and acting upon such a change, he is 
to serve his country and his God. 
Neither of these, if that should be, will 
record against him a manly disavowal, 
in whatever terms expressed, of an opi¬ 
nion deliberately formed, and of a 
consequent resolution, avowed in a 
manner alike worthy of a Peer, a 
Prince, and a Patriot. 
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No. III. 

On Bahington. A Tragedy * 


Granting that a man possesses a 
powerful intellect, a vivid imagination, 
and a keen insight into human nature, 
especially its passions, where is the 
prodigious difficulty of writing a good 
tragedy? We think it self-evident that 
it is easier to construct such a compo¬ 
sition, than any other of a lofty kind. 
A drama is, in fact, a representation 
of human life, as it exists, and acts, 
and suffers. Take an impressive story, 
and interesting agents—revolve inci¬ 
dents and characters in your mind, as 
you see them revolving in the real 
world, and a tragedy will almost create 
itself. Let there be the presence of 
strong, and if possible various pas¬ 
sion, and let there be a processional 
march of events towards the accom¬ 
plishment of some great catastrophe, 
of which the imagination is for ever 
dimly divining the consummation, and 
scene after scene will, of themselves, 
shift before the eye of Genius, till the 
curtain drops over the dead or dying, 
and shrouds up the stage in the dark¬ 
ness of destiny. In no other kind of 
composition—for example, take the 
epic poem—is life depicted in the or¬ 
der and colour of its real on-goings, 
but is subjected to the transformations 
of art and science. The Iliad and 
Paradise Lost, are not life and death, 
like Lear and Macbeth. The Muse 
inspired them—but Shakspeare wrote 
from his human soul. Existence comes 
pouring upon him who conceives a tra¬ 
gedy—he has but to enter the body of 
a fellow-creature, whom fate may have 
placed in pathos or peril; and, retain¬ 
ing the self-possession of his own iden¬ 
tity, in the midst of his impersonation 
of another, to tell what has been re¬ 
vealed to him of his nature by a closer 
intimacy with agonies hitherto unex¬ 
perienced even by his imagination. 
We do not mean to say that the rules 
and laws of poetry, as a science, do 
not apply to the tragic drama. But 
we say, what every thoughtful reader 
will agree with us in thinking, that 


the subject-matter of poetry undergoes 
less change from its original form in 
life, in tragedy, than in any other 
kind of dignified poetical composition. 
If so, then to minds of power it must 
be the easiest of all kinds of high poe¬ 
try. 

Accordingly, the multitude of noble 
tragedies is immense—say a thousand 
—while the number of effective, al¬ 
though not first-rate compositions of 
the same class, is altogether incalcula¬ 
ble. People wonder at the endless suc¬ 
cession of glorious novels, as they are 
called, from one extraordinary living 
writer. They are all dramas—many 
of them of the highest and deepest 
tragedy. Nor can any reason be shown 
in the nature of things why that great 
genius should not annually illustrate 
human life by a new creation. What 
a world of life breathes in what we 
call—the Old English Drama ! 

So far, therefore, from joining in the 
cry, “ Where is dramatic genius ?” 
we aver that it is kindling over the 
whole land. True, that the play¬ 
wrights of the day are a miserable race, 
and fit only to round periods for the 
mouthing of a Macready. But turn 
away from the stage and its pompous 
whine, and the strong spirit of drama¬ 
tic poetry will be found to animate the 
whole body of English literature. 
Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Baillie, Mil- 
man, Wilson, and Shelley, have indeed 
all written tragedies which may be 
compared, without obscuration of their 
power, with the compositions of our 
best dramatic writers. De Montfort, 
Basil, The Remorse, Sardanapalus, 
Cain, Fazio, The City of the Plague, 
The Cenci—Do they contain less poe¬ 
try, less passion, less pathos, than the 
dramas of Ford or Massinger? In our 
opinion infinitely more; but with all 
our boasted freedom, we are still en¬ 
slaved beneath the bondage of great 
names, and no tragic poet is thought 
great, unless his dimensions loom gi¬ 
gantic through the darkness of past 


* Bahington; a Tragedy. By T. Poubleday, Author of “ The Italian Wife,” &c- 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 
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time, and on the verge of that distant 
horizon. 

We are now about to support these 
our opinions by some account of a tra¬ 
gedy—ay, a regular tragedy in five 
good acts—entitled Babington, by Mr 
Doubleday, a writer not altogether 
unknown to the public, and whose 
great merits cannot fail of very soon 
attracting general notice and admira¬ 
tion. Of the “ Italian Wife,” an ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, romantic, and af¬ 
fecting drama, suggested by the story 
of Fair Rosamond, we shall ere long 
present our readers with an account; 
but at present we must confine our at¬ 
tention to “ Babington,” which is by 
far the more powerful composition of 
the two, and such as, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, will give Mr Dou¬ 
bleday a place among the best living 
poets. 

The conspiracy of Babington, which 
is told by Hume in his best manner, 
is an excellent subject for tragedy— 
and although we do not think that Mr 
Doubleday, admirable as are his ta¬ 
lents, has made the most of it, in an 
historical point of view, yet he lias 
produced a composition truly tragic, 
and shown great mastery of the pas¬ 
sions of pity and terror. 

When we say that Mr Doubleday 
has not made enough of the conspi¬ 
racy, we mean that the grand purpose 
of the conspirators here, no less than 
the dethronement and death of Eliza¬ 
beth, does not sufficiently breathe and 
beat forth over the drama. There are 
no bold sentences ripening in our 
sight, no great events brought close 
upon our imagination, no alternations 
of hope and fear so quickly succeed¬ 
ing each other as to form one tumul¬ 
tuous passion. The atmosphere is not 
sufficiently grim and lowering—nor 
tinged with lurid lights and a ghastly 
splendour. We are not made to feel 
that the chief actors are men design¬ 
ing to overthrow thrones and altars, 
and to set up a new Government and 
a new Faith. From the very begin¬ 
ning they are even caught in the 
toils. No desperate struggles are 
made—the danger does not sublime 
their characters—they do not play well 
the parts of lost and infatuated men. 
Indeed, the author has not so design¬ 
ed his drama. We have not to com¬ 
plain of inadequate power exerted in 
vain to produce a certain effect; but 


of power far beyond the common pitch 
employed for other purposes, purposes 
legitimate in themselves no doubt, 
and full of the tenderest and deepest 
interest, but which, in our humble 
apprehension, ought to have been se¬ 
condary and subordinate. 

Having made this criticism, we shall 
not seek to establish its truth by any 
argument, but proceed to give extracts 
from Mr Doubleday’s Tragedy, and to 
tell, in not many words, wherein its 
chief merits consist. 

Babington, the chief conspirator, 
has long loved his ward—the gentle 
and beautiful Agnes—and, unknown to 
each other, that love has been mutual. 
The first intimation that there is affec¬ 
tion between them, is very elegantly 
given in a playful dialogue between 
the lady and Flasket, a privileged cha¬ 
racter, a sort of philosophical jester, 
who bears his part admirably through¬ 
out all the five acts. 

Methought I should come over you at 
last— 

Said I not w T ell ? Tichbourne’s the man. 
Ev’n lie, 

The gallant Chidiok, gay Southampton’s 
star, 

As light and sparkling as the gossamer 
That seems a thread of sunshine, and as 
quick, 

And yet as gentle, as the swallow’s flight; 
Soft as the stream whereon the moon¬ 
beams sleep, 

As clear in honour, and in soul as deep, 
Ay, and as rash when stirr’d. I’faith, I 
clinch 

Your choice—he is mine own favourite, 
after all! 

Agnes • Too fast, good Plasket. Trust 
me, you have ta’en 

No easy gear in hand. Tichbourne’s too 
light; 

In course too like the summer butterfly, 
That flutters on and on with glittering 
wing, 

But recks not why nor whither. As the 
friend 

Of Babington, I would not speak him ill, 
But he’s too gay, in truth. 

Plasket . Now, say you so ? 

In truth, I would he might infect my lord 
With that same gaiety you marvel at; 
He's wondrous grave o’ late. He hath 
almost sour’d 

My store of jokes, as thunder doth small 
beer, 

For the last two months. 

Agnes. Fie, you wrong him, Plasket, 
The noble Babington is not severe. 
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Higli-thoughted gravity may haply sit 
Upon his brow enthroned, and loftier 
promptings 

Make the shrunk world look little, that 
perchance 

He recks not of it, like a meaner man. 
But mark that brow when it unbends it¬ 
self; 

And mark his eye, when it declines, at 
last, 

On Pleasure, who sits smiling at his feet; 
And show me one whose port bespeaketh 
more 

High nobleness and courtly gallantry, 
Friendship, and all that doth become a 
man. 

Pla. {Aside.) Comes the shaft thence ? 
You’re an enthusiast, lady. 

Agnes. It may be so. Hath he not been 
my brother, 

My play-mate, guardian, tutor, all in one ? 

Pla. {Aside.) And thou would’st make 
him husband ; would he were ! 
{Aloud.) It is true, lady. Marry, by my 

fay, 

Here comes our lady mother. 

After this kind of conversation has 
been for sometime continued between 
Agnes, Plasket, and Lady Maud, Ba- 
bington’s mother, Babington himself 
appears. Throughout the whole drama, 
with the exception already made, the 
character of this conspirator is excel¬ 
lently conceived and supported. The 
following dialogue seems to us espe¬ 
cially beautiful:— 

Enter Babington. 

L. Maud. How now, son ? 

You are just in time to end a controversy, 
Ay, and reclaim a dangerous heretic, 

Who hath blasphemed against your dear 
friend Tichbourne— 

I pray you put in your authority. 

Bab . That were much pity, madam. 
When soft means 

Will work a cure, the church disclaims 
all violence, 

And here they have done so ever. To 
say truth, 

I should most vilely play the guardian 
now, 

My place so long hath slept into disuse. 
But if truth, honour, generosity— 

A mind as pure as is the blood sustains 
it— 

A tongue match’d only by the speaker’s 
deeds, 

May win a woman, why, then, gallant 
Tichbourne 

Can never lack an argument of mine. 
Wliat say you, Agnes?—How now?— 
Not a word ! 

Von. XVIII. 
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L. Maud. What should she say? List 
to me, childish trifler; 

In wedding Tichbourne, thou wedd’st 
worth and honour: 

That is the first; and, in the next degree, 
Prosperity beyond the reach of chance— 
A name, nobility, and splendour, grace, 
Which shame nor poverty have e’er ob¬ 
scured. 

Nor ever shall, or can. If Heaven would 
stoop 

To please yoursicldy fancy with a husband, 
And fashion him to the pattern, tell me, 
girl, 

What could’st thou ask for more?—Speak 
to her, son. 

Agnes. I pray you spare me, madam. 

L. Maud. Babington, 

Are you dumb too ? 

Bab. Madam, an* if my breath 

Could, in its sway, outvie the winds of 
spring, 

That from their plumes drop beauty, 
youth, and health, 

’Twere not too much for my dear friend’s 
deservings. 

Heaven hath shower’d down on him 
prosperity, 

And may God grant it lasting—may it 
’scape 

The blight of tyrannous power—ay, and 
the sweep 

That ever must attend on vengeance’ 
wing 

Whene’er she lights upon a darken’d land. 

L . Maud. This is another theme. 

Bab. Madam, forgive me 

That I forestall your words. Pray, bear 
with me 

For once. You gave me life, and, next 
to that 

In value, Truth, and reverence for the 
truth. 

I will speak truly. Tichbourne is a spirit 
That beauty’s self might be content to 
worship; 

So let her take him. But, in this drear 
time, 

When to be faithful is to be suspected— 
When to be honourable is to be distrust¬ 
ed— 

When change strides o’er men’s heads, 
and sets her foot 

Upon the noblest, necks—who is so good. 
But he shall be a mark for those whose 
archery 

Is bent to strike the fairest? Who so 
humble, 

But he shall be an eye-sore unto those 
Whose best religion lies in innovation ? 
In nature’s throes, when inward motion 
shakes 

The frighted earth, and the tumultuous 
waves 
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llage like the wild despair, ’twere worse 
than vain 

Sometimes to cast an anchor. 

I have spoken; 

Now, madam, say what you would say. 

Agnes• Hear me. 

Beseech you—here I have the deepest 
stake, 

Although the weakest player. Hear me, 
sir, 

For you are honourable; and hear me, 
madam, 

For you are kind.—Oh, sir ! answer but 
this.— 

If in some storm, such as e’en you now 
spoke of, 

You were to risk your whole—if in one 
cast 

Went all that should be dearest—peace 
and love, 

And those you loved, and those that have 
loved you— 

State, happiness, content, soul, heart, and 
all, 

Would you not pause ?—would you not 
hesitate, 

Tremble, and stop, and shrink, as I do 
now ? 

Oh, press me not—am I not happy here ? 

And here I know I can be, so please 
Heaven 

And you to suffer me. Alas ! alas ! 

I grieve you. 

Bab. ( With agitation.) No; no more— 
I am not well. 

L. Maud. Sure thou turn’st pale.— 
How came these shadowy fancies 

To cross your mind in such unlucky wise? 

You take these things too strongly. This 
springs, son, 

From too much talk and indoors thought, 
the while; 

Where are your hawks, or those two fo¬ 
reign hounds 

That Charnock sent you ? This is phan¬ 
tasy. 

Bab. I pray you chide me not. ’Tis 
nothing, madam. 

Agnes and Lady Maud go out, and 

Babington utters the following fine 

soliloquy :— 

How light a whisper can awake the heart! 

Methought my bosom steel—that I could 

go 

To danger as ’twere to a marriage rite— 

With such composed cheerfulness—when 
duty 

And honour bade me there ; and lo ! the 
softness 

Of yon meek girl, and the unconscious 
pleadings 

Of maiden fearfulness, have moved my 
heart 

To very childishness. 
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I would not meet them 
With trace of aught remorseful in mine 
eyes, 

Lest it infect theirs too—though it is 
hard 

To chase the bosom’s shadows from the 
brow. 

They say, that when the Ocean’s surface 
stirs, 

The depths are still at rest; but when 
below 

All is commotion, where’s the power can 
bid 

The waves keep down their heads, and to 
a calm 

Smooth the blue superficial ? Yet must I 
Essay this task, and with sad bosom go 
To welcome pleasure, while the heart says 
no. 

[Babington goes out. 

The character which Mr Doubleday 
has most elaborated, is Ballard a Je¬ 
suit, who, if we mistake not, was a 
true conspirator, and died on the scaf¬ 
fold, but who is here represented as a 
traitor. Great knowledge of human 
nature, and admirable powers of com¬ 
position, are exhibited in the delinea¬ 
tion of this subtle villain. The scenes, 
too, in which he figures, are all es¬ 
sentially dramatic, and convince us 
that Mr Doubleday is the man to write 
a good acting tragedy. We quote the 
following passage, however, rather for 
its poetical than dramatic power. 

Bal. Speak low.—Art thou sure ? 

Gif. As sure as one well-crafted poli¬ 
tician 

Is of another. What I did impart 
They swallow’d, as you’d have them. 

Bal. Art thou sure 

They traced thee not ? If thou hast been 
a trail 

To draw their bloodhounds hither, woe 
to thee ! mark me, 

Art sure they track’d thee not ? 

Gif. I’ll pawn my soul on’t. 

Bal. Pawn something better ! noted’st 
thou of any 

That met thee on the way, or else out¬ 
rode ? 

Gif. No one have I beheld,—except, 
e’en now, 

A squinting fellow in the corridor; 

A falconer of Master Charnock. 

Bal. Oh! 

He hath been here belike to babble of 
Some foreign hounds, or something of 
such sort. 

Thou hast done well; retire. The bu¬ 
siness 

That’s now in hand requires some space 
of thought. 
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Go! and be wary. [Gifford retires. 

Now am I in mine element, 
The world of subtle thought; ay, thoughts 
that soar 

Like eagles, ’mid the lightning-parted 
clouds, 

And play amid their flashes. Hover now 
Round me, ye demons that o’er-rule the 
storm ; 

That point the lightning at the stagg’ring 
bark; 

Or urge the rushing clouds; or, laugh¬ 
ing, stride 

The billow that engulphs the struggling 
wretch. 

And grin in his drench’d face. 

Come to my breast, 
Thou spirit, that can’st ride upon the 
waves 

Calmly, as if they roll’d not, and impel 
The buried helm with an untrerabling 
hand; 

For ’tis thy time;—now, when the lower¬ 
ing clouds 

And troubled ocean darkly seem to meet, 
Brewing the coming tempest. Let it fall 
As ’twill—small care of mine! I am the 
master 

In this momentous chase, and can un¬ 
leash 

My hounds on whom I will. Eye sees 
them not. 

Darkly they sweep, like the wild Indian 
dog, 

Through trackless forests and eternal 
shades; 

Aghast the trav’ller hears th* approach¬ 
ing bay, 

The savage rush, and headlong flying game, 
And all is stili again ; nor sees he whence 
It came, nor whither it goes—no matter 
whither, 

So that the spoil be mine. 

I have two paths 
Before me, and but pause which I must 
take. 

There was a[time when, if I were but high, 
I would have sat me on the rugged rock 
As soon as the soft sward; ’tis not so now. 
I have drank new passion since I saw this 
house: 

Ambition stoops to take a yoke-fellow; 
And the strong speed of iron Resolution 
Lags for a flower i’ th’ way. Why should 
it not ? 

Say that there be two heights which I 
may scale, 

Still shall I choose the greenest; and 
where’er 

The flowers of dalliance shall the soonest 
bud. 

There do I fix my climate. {A clock strikes. 

’Tis the hour;— 
And now to govern the hot fiery spirits 
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That stoop to be mine instruments; to 
blow 

Their flames on high, as doth the cunning 
smith 

Until his work be forged—then—quench 
them, haply 

With blood instead of water.—Fools ! but 
ask them 

What brings them to this venture; one 
shall talk 

Of loyalty, another whine of love, 

Another friendship, and a fourth religion ; 
Ay, marry,—even so. If they will play 
Without a stake, they get their rubs for 
nothing. 

Of all Love’s, Loyalty’s, or Religion’s 
jokes, 

Your martyrs are the sorriest. I must be 
gone. [Ballard goes out. 

The fraudful hypocrisy of the Je¬ 
suit, and the fiendlike joy, heightened 
by jealousy, (for he too loves Agnes,) 
with which he lures on Babington to 
destruction, are depicted with the 
hand of a master—but tbe web he 
weaves cannot be judged of without 
more “ verge” than we can well afford 
to give. Babington, in a converse with 
Ballard, thus speaks, 

Bab. Sir, this is too lowly— 

You are my bosom friend and counsellor, 
Nor shall be counted less: no more of 
this; 

It grieves me more than I shall speak of 
now. 

My friends, this cloud being happily o’er- 
past, 

We will to business. 

Wherefore we meet is known unto you 
all; 

A general wrong needs no interpreter. 
Have we not seen the ruin that hath 
roll’d 

O’er our dear country; Pestilent heresy 
Flame like a brand cast in the autumn 
corn, 

Till all the goodly harvest is burn’d up ; 
Holy Religion turn’d to robbery! 

Her sacred shrines unroof d, and made 
the haunts 

Of th* unclean fox and owl; Penance- 
worn Age 

Chased forth to die beside some bypath 
ditch; 

And stainless Innocence turn’d loose to 
shiver, 

And starve i* the causeway—Destitution 
nipt; 

Honour betray’d for of her sister Faith ; 
Beauty oppress’d, because she is not 
false ; 

Goodness proscribed, because it will not 
change ?— 
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And who have done these things ? not 
savage Goths, 

Who conquer only that themselves are 
strong, 

Who know not light because themselves 
are dark; 

But the wolf Lucre, vested like the lamb; 
And bat-like Sophistry, whose filmed eyes 
Find day in twilight, and whose leathern 
wings 

Flit ever round the ruins that it loves; 
Amphibious, miscreate; loathsome alike 
To those who crawl, as well as those who 
soar. 

Is this not so ? If then, or blood will 
quench 

This fiery pestilence, or fire burn out 
The hideous reptiles that infest our fields, 
Why should we pause or start? If that 
your veins 

Have ta’en a feverish, or an aguish taint, 
Do ye not lance them ? If a rabid tooth 
Hath torn ye, sear ye not the wound ? 
My friends, 

Which of us here shall not do for his 
country 

What for himself he doth ? 

We have said that Ballard loves 
Agnes, and certainly he urges his suit 
in a most Jesuitical spirit. 

Agnes. What mean you, Father ? 

Bui. He that hath drunk new wine in 
Paradise, 

And banquetted upon immortal fruits, 
And lived upon the breath that angels 
breathe, 

And tasted of the sleep where Death is 
not; 

Couch’d ’mid the fadeless amaranthine 
flowers ; 

Not having loved, nor been beloved of 
thee, 

Hath known not what bliss is ! 

Agnes. What course is this ? 

Yopr practice, holy sir, should not be 
false, 

Npr yet your words be true—1 am un¬ 
used 

To such a tone-—much less from such a 
tongue. 

Bql. fjark thee : I’ll tell a tale.—Nay, 
shrink not from me; 

As if or distance had the power to blunt 
Th* impressure of thine eyes, pr time to 
heal 

The gazer’s hurt,—There sometime was 
a maid, 

Named Katharine—ay, De Boria was her 
nawe— 

Nursed in the German fields, by Wittem- 
berg, 

And she did spring the wonder of all eyes. 
Till, in her womanhood, her estate of 
beauty 


Might bought the rubied hills of Samar- 
cand, 

Ay, or the golden bosom of Peru; 

Rifest of sweets, since our first mother, 
Eve; 

Save, haply, one: but she, as thou, was 
humble ; 

And all these charms did dedicate to God. 
—But not the sanctity of holy walls ; 
Nor the heaven-melting breath of choral 
praise; 

No ; nor the awful shadow of the Cross, 
Could drown her accents in one eager ear, 
Nor blind the gaze of an unhallow’d eye. 
Ay; for the sake of those rare lineaments, 
The sight of which had palsied Phidias’ 
hand, 

And hue, at which the roses might out- 
blush 

Themselves for envy, God’s eternal Faith, 
Which heretofore had bound the world, 
almost 

In one unbroken bond of joy and love; 
Even as the silken cincture round that 
bosom; 

Was torn and trampled on, and made the 
pandar 

Of the fierce passion of that aweless 
monk, 

Who drank his frenzy from her eyes—his 
name ? 

What was’t ?—come, tell thou me. 

Agnes . I know not, Father. 

What mean you ? 

But. Thou dost know—his name was 
Luther ! 

{Hepauses.) What follows upon this? If 
’twas permitted— 

For evil is permitted , even as good— 

If ’twas permitted that one fatal face 
Should be the cause why sacrilegious 
hands 

Have broken the communion of the 
Faith, 

And bent the very word of God himself 
Unto the impious glosses of bold men, 
Who dare cross-question the Redeemer’s 
self, 

And make his laws a peg, whereon to 
hang 

Blasphemous cavils—If ’twas so permit¬ 
ted, 

What glory shall be hers who brings the 
balm 

To heal the wound again ? Who would 
not pledge 

Her soul, however priceless, for the hope 
Of such a ransom ?-—Tkou do’st answer 
not— 

Deem that the fate of millions may be set 
Upon that brow—thine eyes two con¬ 
stellations 

That tell of change and herald destiny.— 
Oh! but methinks that I coqld foot the 
waves, 
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Or pass unscathed into the furnace jaws; 
Yea, live where all created beings else 
Die ere they can breathe twice—so that 
this hand 

Did point me to the way—Nay, scorn 
me not, 

Nor play the prude with Fate—by Hea¬ 
ven, I’ll have’t! 

—I am not that I seem- 

, Agnes. Thou’rt not indeed! 

Unhand me—monstrous and unhallow’d 
villain— 

Methinks the sight of thee e’en doth pol¬ 
lute 

The eye that sees.—O ! what a film hath 
lain 

Upon our sight—Hence! ere that Ba- 
bington 

Hath found that Treach’ry and Ingrati¬ 
tude 

Are nestling at his very hearth, to sting 
him. 

—Begone—or ere I breathe what thing 
thou art— 

That mercy I afford thee. 

(She is going out,) 
Bal. Yea—so high ? 

Why, then, I must let fly another falcon. 
In faith ’tis time ! I hardly thought that 
woman 

Had been so hard to deal with. 

~ (He seizes her arm, and leads her back .) 
Soft you, lady, 

A word or two or ere ye go, and in 
Another key, since this doth please you 
not. 

—Sit there—nay, sit, I say—I will be 
plain, 

Since Flattery’s out of fashion—Do not 
tremble— 

(He seats himself at a little distance •) 
Now—what d’ye think me, lady ? 

The plot is discovered—the conspi¬ 
rators betrayed, and Babington, with 
the others, doomed to die. What can 
be more beautiful than the following 
dialogue between the orphan Agnes 
and Plasket ? 

SCENE II.— A mean Apartment in a House 
in London, 

Agnes , (alone.) Darkness draws on— 
Hath not the ruthful day 
Sunk faster than his wont from out the 
sky, 

Because he would not look upon our 
tears ? 

—Yet am I calm—Methinks, these gen¬ 
tle elves, 

(If, as they tell, such are our guardians,) 
That love the ripple of the moonlight 
sea, 

Or silver bosom of the sleeping lake ; 

Or stilly grot that shades some sacred 
spring, 
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Or rest mid myrtle groves, where no leaf 
stirs, 

On woven beds of languid odour’d flowers, 
Have left their haunts, thus to o’ersway 
my senses. 

— Whence comes this calmness else ? 

Oh ! Babington, 
Have I not drank from thy beloved eyes 
Some of their high resolve mix’d with 
their softness ? 

Methinks I am with thee still, and still 
shall be, 

And therefore do I sink not—There’s a 
shore 

Beyond this troublous sea, where we shall 
rest;— 

So sorrow loves to dream.-Is it not 

so ? 

I have heard that men, deep bowell’d in 
the earth, 

Can see the stars at mid-day—even so 
grief, 

When we are deepest plunged in the 
abyss, 

Points to the world beyond, and heavy 
eyes 

See clearest through their tears. 

What was that noise ? 
A footstep sure—It is—He comes, and 
all 

Is over, ere ’tis spoken. 

Entei' Plasket. 

Thou hang’st back, 

As if a freight of grief did clog thy steps. 
Whate’er thou say’st say quickly—out! 
alack! 

Methinks thy speech is figured in thine 
eye; 

And both are full of death. 

Flask. Compose yourself, . 

Beseech you, dearest lady. 

Agnes. Is there none— 

No hope? no stay? no way of refuge 
left? 

Their youth—their early time—the sub¬ 
tle poison 

Wherewith that fiendish traitor blinded 
them, 

Might plead to let them live—but only 
breathe; 

No matter how, Or where. 

Flask . 1 pray you, madam, 

Call up your fortitude to bear what must 
be. 

Alas ! too sure, there is no hope. 

Agnes. Oh God! 

How is it that presentiments of blessing 
So oft are vain, and presages of horror 
Be evermore fulfilled ? 

Flask. Madam, be calm, 

Beseech you-— 

Agnes. I am calm—I have been calm— 
Yet who can choose but shrink whom the 
red brand 
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Hath dazzled almost blind? ’Tis over 
now— 

Speak to me—tell me what hath pass’d 
—fear not. 

Now I am calm enough. Do ye not see ? 

Look on my hand—methinks it trembles 
not. {She holds out a miniature .) 

Mark ye—Thou know’st that brow ? ’Tis 
Babington’s. 

In the fell shock and agony of his fate, 

Did he look aught like this ? 

Flask. Madam, he did. 

Nor did his cheek blench colour. When 
his judges 

Did tell him he must die, he answer’d 
calmly, 

* He did not fear to die. Had he fear’d 
that, 

He had not then stood there.’ 

Agnes. Thank God !—Thank God ! 

And how beseem’d the rest? 

Flask. Even as lie did. 

Little they said, all save the gallant Tich- 
bourne, 

Who, being ask’d, why he did join him¬ 
self 

To such companionship ? with brow and 
eyes 

Where indignation lighten’d, scornfully 

Replied—‘ For company 1* 

What heard you, madam ? 

Agnes. What noise was that ? 

Flask . Madam, I did hear none. 

Agnes. Again ! ’Tis nearer now.— 
Heard’st thou not that? 

They drag them to their death-cells 
through the streets! 

Sweet Heav’ns, support me now. 

{Shouts drawing nearer.) 

If that thou canst, 

Look forth, I pray, and tell me what 
thou see’st. 

My limbs are powerless !—I am dead al¬ 
ready— 

If that we can die all but our despair. 

Great God! ’tis Babington.—Support 
him, Heavens, 

And let me not faint yet—not yet—not 
yet! {Shouts.) 

And yet my heart, that even dies within 
me, 

Only to think of what I dare not look on, 

Doth almost burst its worthless tene¬ 
ment, 

As that, perforce, it wouhl be out of 
doors, 

Despite its coward mistress. 

{A very loud shout. Agnes screams .) 

Plasket, speak! 

Why dost thou hide thine eyes thus with 
thy hands ? 

It is the savage throng have murder’d 
him ! 

Speak—speak—for mercy’s sake ! 


Flask. It is past now;— 

I could not bear to see the cruel herd 
Heap contumelies on his dying head. 

And mock the patience of his gentle¬ 
ness. 

Stir not, dear lady. Oh ! beseech ye, stir 
not, 

It is a needless pang, and there’s enough 
Of cruelty already. I beseech ye, 

Be patient now. 

Agnes. Yes, I am calm.—’Tis past. 
Thou see’st that I am firm; and, were I 
not, 

How should I bear that which is yet to 
come? 

I would not die before him, if I might. 
There is yet much to do—Oh ! much.— 
How much! 

And in how brief a time!—What agonies, 
Tearings of heart-strings, mortal throbsof 
the bosom. 

Must make the business of a few short 
hours! 

I must act now—whatever pangs await, 
They must not kill me in the thinking 
of; 

Beyond, I care not. 

The fifth act opens with a scene in 
an apartment in the Tower, where 
Babington lies alone, about to be led 
forth to execution. 

Scene I.— An Apartment in the 
Tower. 

(Babington alone. He starts from his 
couch.) 

Ha ! burn the stars not dim ?—What is 
the hour ? 

Surely, methought, I heard the midnight 
toll. 

Wild fantasies spring in the troubled 
breast 

As meteors from tlie fen. Did I not 
dream 

I saw my mother married; and she stood 
Deck’d for the bridal in her winding 
sheet ?— 

—The tapers flicker’d bluely—and, e’en 
yet, 

The choral voices ring within mine ear! 
Methought they issued from the vaults 
below, 

And not the holy choir ; and, when they 
ceased, 

Died into sounds unearthly—horrible— 
That were not music—*Twas a ghastly 
dream— 

I’ll walk and watch awhile to calm my¬ 
self. 

This is the time, when round a wretch 
like me, 

Will hover those ill beings, whose bad 
pastime 
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Is human ruin—such as crowd, they say, 

To new-made graves ; or, like a wander¬ 
ing fire, 

Flit round the spot where murder hath 
made feast; 

Or shroud them in the cloud, whose 
smouldering bolt 

Hath struck to earth the thunder-black- 
en’d wretch; 

Or, with unnatural fears and fiendish 
promptings, 

Infect the restless sleep of those who 
wake 

To suicide.—— 

Doth not the lamp wax pale ? sure morn¬ 
ing nears. 

Well; let it come. Haply they think to 
scare me 

By bringing death o* the sudden ’fore my 
face, 

As they would fright a child. ’Tis baf¬ 
fled malice. 

Had not his visage been familiar to me, 

I had not been thus. I am now calm 
again 

As yesternight, when at my grated win¬ 
dow 

I watch’d the sun go down, lovely as e’er 

He did in happier days—ere I knew sor¬ 
row— 

Yet did not shed one tear. Let them 
deny 

A friendly voice to smooth my waning 
hours, 

And work my death with more of cruel¬ 
ty 

And less of sympathy, than they’d be¬ 
stow 

Upon a thievish cur—I can bear all. 

Nor shall a dying eye ’mid all their tor¬ 
tures, 

Ask, ‘ How can ye do this ?’ 

How now ? 

Entci ' Gaoler. 

I come 

To say that one would be admitted to 
you. 

Bab . One ? Who ? 

Goaler. She will not say her name. 

Bab . Her name! 

Admit her straight, whoe’er she be ; and 
who 

That bears a woman’s heart, can seek this 
den 

At such an hour as this ? 

(Gaoler retires.) 

Enter Agnes. 

Whoe’er thou art, 

That in an hour when others would for¬ 
get, 

Dost think of Babington—Welcome; 
and, lady, 

Let me in pity see one face whereon 

Some pity must be writ. 


a Tragedy. 

Look down, ye powers. 
Sure I do know this hand. Oh speak! 
unveil! 

That I may know what I must yet en¬ 
dure. 

Agnes. {Faintly.) Babington! 

Bab. Agnes, speak! Alas! she's pale 
As death were on her brow. What! 
have they sent thee 

That it might kill thee, and thine inno¬ 
cent breath 
Be added to my debt. 

Look up, dear saint. 
Unless I may die too. 

Agnes. Where am I?—Babington ! 

I shall be strong anon. ’Tis past; for¬ 
give me 

If, when I look’d upon this place, my 
heart 

Did die within me—but forgive me, sir, 
It was a woman’s weakness. 

Bab. Thou art all good— 

But who did guard thee here? Why 
would’st thou come? 

This is no place for gentleness like thine. 

Agnes. Ask’st thou who guarded hi¬ 
ther, Babington? 

Heaven ! Wherefore I would come, oh 
ask me not!— 

Bab. And wherefore not, dear child? 

Agnes. {Solemnly.) Because that where¬ 
fore 

Is nothing now either to thee or me.— 
No breath hath ever known’t, and, there¬ 
fore, henceforth, 

Let it remain unbreatlied, till breath goes 
too— 

God grant not long—no matter. Only 
say 

My presence comforts you—say, that to 
see me, 

Or hear my voice, gives but a single ray 
Unto the darkness of extremity;— 

Then you are answer’d, why I would 
come here. 

Bab. Comfort me!—yea, I am ama¬ 
zed, blest creature, 

Wrapt and uplifted, at the very thought 
That excellence like thine should dare 
these horrors 

For my poor—ruin’d sake. O ! I do see 
A glimpse—a ray, to which I have been 
blind, 

Even like the fool, that gazing at the sun 
O’ertrod the precious jewel at his feet.— 
Look down, great God! But one half 
hour ago, 

The name of comfort to my loneliness 
Were as a very echo, but the shadow 
Of that which in itself was scarce a sound 
—Oh! what an hour of contrarieties ! 
Speak to me, Agnes. 

Agnes. And what should I say ? 

What contrarieties ? 
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Bab. Ay, what indeed ? 

Time is too short, e’en to o’errun them 
now. 

To seek for love, there, where it might 
not be; 

And to o’erpass it, there, where it hath 
been; 

To live long, watching hope which ne’er 
could bloom ; 

To die, with hope unlook’d for, yet ful¬ 
fill’d,— 

Is’t not an hour of contrariety ? 

Answer me, Agnes, is it not ? 

Agnes. Oil! what— 

What can I answer ? 

Bab. What can’st thou, indeed ? 
Nor would I have thee. Only answer 
this, 

Ere darkness hath made vain the utte¬ 
rance— 

Dost thou not love, me ? 

See how forward, Fate 
Can make a reckless wretch. 

Agnes. Let my tears fall— 

Believe me they are cold. Yes! I have 
loved thee ; 

That is the word,—and will—thy me¬ 
mory. 

Bab. I die content. I will not utter 
more; 

Fate and the hour forbid. I must not 
take 

Those thoughts that should be God’s, not 
even to give them 

To thee. So be’t. Yet never, there¬ 
fore, deem 

That priceless love hath all been cast 
away. 

Half of my life thou hast preserved, which 
else, 

Alas ! perchance had died. 

The final catastrophe is thus de¬ 
scribed :— 

Gif. I saw the noble Babington 

Stand on the scaffold with his dying 
friends. 

No man attended them. No pitying voice 
Did bid, “ God help them.” There they 
stood, alone, 

With serene countenances, as’t had been 
Some solemn festival; until the wretches 
Whose callous hands were to wring forth 
their breaths, 

Laid bare their patient necks. They stood 
together 

And silently join’d hands. 

When Babington 

Saw the young, gallant Tichbourne, his 
dear friend, 

Submit him to the cord—for on him first 
The villain hangman laid his horrid hand, 
—His manly visage changed, and on his 
knees 


He dropped aside to pray, the piteous 
tears 

Chasing the while down his averted face. 
When suddenly was kneeling by his side 
—Whence she did come 1 know not, nor 
what power 

Had oped her perilous road—one that 
might seem 

A vision from the skies; so pure her 
beauty, 

And so unseen her coming. 

Bal. Who was this ? 

Villain—who could come there ? 

Gif. ’Twas Agnes. 

Bal. Caitiff, 

Thou liest! 

Gif. Why, then, her pure and beautiful 
spirit 

Hath left its form of clay to wander thi¬ 
ther. 

By Heaven, they were her living linea¬ 
ments. 

Bal. (in a suppressed tone .) Go on. 

Gif. That vision seemed to strike 
around 

A visible awe. It was most pitiful. 

No sound broke in upon their parting 
prayer; 

The very ruffians that did do him dead, 
They seem’d to wait his time. He cams 
to them. 

Yea, when his friends had pass’d, he 
calmly rose 

And bent him to the executioner, 

Whilst she remained still praying on her 
knees, 

Fair as the alabaster ; and as fix’d 
As is the marble—statue-like, all, save 
Her lips, which faintly moved. 

Bal. Why dost thou pause ? 

Gif. Because my voice is choked even 
with the thought 
Thou bid’st me to give words to. 

Bal. Fool! go on. 

Gif. When they had snatch’d him from 
the fatal beam, 

Still stirring with warm life—even at the 
noise 

She turn’d her head, and faintly moved 
her hand ; 

And they did lay the dying Babington 
down, 

His head upon her lap. 

I saw no more ! 

Bel. What would’st thou say, then ? 

Gif. When the crowd recoil’d 

In horror from the scene that then was 
closed, 

I heard one saying through his tears, that 
thus 

He lay: and, seeming more like death 
than e’en 1 

The dying, she did look into his eyes, 
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And whisper’d comfort to his fading 
senses, 

And wiped the cold damps from his dying 
brows, 

And held the crucifix before his gaze. 

E’en till the speechless orbs were glazed 
in death ; 

And the last savage mandates were ful¬ 
filled. 

Agnes, in a delirium of unendura¬ 
ble grief, stabs the traitor Ballard to 
the heart, in the midst of his loath¬ 
some love, and dies of a broken heart 
—and the tragedy ends with the fol¬ 
lowing fine moral:— 

Wals» Such is the world ; 

So vanity doth end. Thou shalt serve 
me, 

Though not i’tlte self-same way; for now, 
methinks, 

Thy trade is out of tune. Is it not so ? 
But be thou of my house—and, when¬ 
soe’er 

I would give Pride a purge; and lesson 
me 

How fickle Fortune is, and Power how 
vain, 

Goodness how helpless, and Humanity 
How frail—how sinful—and how full of 
tears— 

Be thou the minister—and relate to me 
All the sad turns of this sad history. 

Now look to thy dead mistress—cover 
her face-- 

Mine eyes fill even like thine. 

Take up the body. 

She shall have fitting funeral and all duty. 

We have not attempted any regular 
analysis of this tragedy, hut have pre¬ 
ferred giving copious extracts, which 
will speak for themselves, disjointed 
as they are, and reveal enough of the 
plot to enable our readers to perceive 
its drift and termination. The loves 
of Babington and Agnes constitute, 
indeed, the soul of the story. No¬ 
thing can be more beautiful. The 
pathos is simple, deep, and power¬ 
ful.^ Without any apparent wish to 
excite tears, tears are made to flow 
over many a page. And passages there 
are containing thoughts and feelings 
that thrill through the heart. Mr 
Doubleday at all times writes like a 
scholar. His style is terse, concise, 
and elegant, to a degree rather un¬ 
common in the writers of this age. 
He never overdoes anything. Con¬ 
scious of his powers, he puts them 
forth with ease and command ; and 
admirable as this composition is, both 
as a whole, and in numerous detached 
Pol. XVIII. 
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parts, we have not a doubt that Mr 
Doubleclay is destined to produce 
something infinitely superior—some¬ 
thing that will take its place, perma¬ 
nently and conspicuously, in English 
literature. 

Now that our readers have been de¬ 
lighted with so much true and power¬ 
ful poetry, are not their minds dispo¬ 
sed to admit, that even in the drama 
there is not only a noble course still to 
be run, but men of genius enow in the 
world for the career ? Put Shakspeare 
out of existence, and what is there to 
hinder a hundred living men from 
equalling or surpassing all our other 
dramatic writers ? There is no want 
of penetrating and philosophical know¬ 
ledge of human life, and of the human 
heart; on the contrary, mental ana¬ 
tomy flourishes as a science. That the 
thews of life are now tame, its ongo¬ 
ings sluggish and monotonous, its spi¬ 
rit cold and unimaginative, are mere 
Cockney dicta, fit for London maga¬ 
zines, and arbours in tea-gardens. As 
magnificent events have “ flung their 
shadows before,” and then advanced 
in substance, during the last thirty 
years, as ever darkened or illuminated 
the theatre of the world. There has 
been no lack of terrible passions and 
crimes. The peace of nations, fami¬ 
lies, single bosoms, has been troubled. 
Tears of blood have flowed, “ the 
voice of weeping heard and loud la¬ 
ment.” The surface of life is not so 
smooth as many men-milliners have, 
in various periodical works, asserted 
it to be ; but still continues to enjoy 
alternate calm and tempest, like the 
watery world. Poets yet feel towards 
life the same awful emotion that 
Wordsworth speaks of, as being felt 
by all men towards the sea, cc of the 
old sea a reverential fear.” And there¬ 
fore—in spite of all the prating of those 
poor creatures about the exhaustion of 
the soil, the dearth of passion, the de¬ 
cay of fancy, the torpidity of imagina¬ 
tion—year after year, ay, month after 
month, is some new writer of power 
appearing, walking of his own accord 
into some fresh path and province, and 
gathering laurels on spots where no 
one suspected the growth of the sacred 
tree. Since the first faint light of 
Crabbe and Rogers, what a galaxy of 
genius ! Never, at any one period of 
English literature, did so many great 
poets co-exist; and along with these 
so many lesser lights, each orb having 
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its own beautiful satellites. There may 
be much dross mixed with the ore, and 
the glow of the metal may be some¬ 
times dim ; but this is, beyond all 
doubt, the Golden Age of Poetry. 

Suppose that a man of genius were 
determined to write dramas about pri¬ 
vate—domestic life, in cities, or in the 
country—among peers, or peasants—• 
What mighty scope ! How delightful 
might such a writer be, were he even 
to confine himself to what has been 
done already, contented with doing it 
over again, as well or better, but diffe¬ 
rently ! IIow much more delightful, 
were he not only to beautify the old, 
but to invent the new ! To do so dra¬ 
matically in the drama is easier far, as 
we have already shown, than in any 
other form of poetry ; and yet how nu¬ 
merous are the original pictures of do¬ 
mestic life, that have lately been paint¬ 
ed in prose tales ! Could not the au¬ 
thors of those tales have produced— 
—may they not, will they not—pro¬ 
duce domestic tragedies, in scenes and 
acts, and according to all the rules of 
the drama ? 

There is one field of dramatic com¬ 
position almost entirely unoccupied— 
the romantic. Take for models. The 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, As You 
Like it, The Tempest, the Winter’s 
Tale, &c. and some of the works of 
Ben Jonson and Fletcher. There 
pure poetry may prevail. The exube¬ 
rant imagination of this age may there 
wanton as in its prime. We have many 
writers amongst us who would excel in 


such pictures. There all the beauty, 
richness, splendour, magnificence of 
external nature, might be kept before 
our eyes from opening to catastrophe. 
Not mere descriptive poetry—not narra¬ 
tion upon narration—but aperistrephic 
panorama of hills, forests, and lakes, 
with red deer, hunters, and barges, 
oreads and dryads of flesh and blood, 
and, to please Barry Cornwall, Pan and 
Sylvanus, and “ the rest,” climbing 
Ilelvellyn, Snowden, or Bennevis. 

Indeed, this last notion suggests an¬ 
other—that of the pastoral drama. 
Have Theocritus, Virgil, Allan Ram¬ 
say, and Burns, exhausted—that is still 
the word—the shepherd’s life ? Why, 
they have done little more than say, 
“ Behold an opening into another 
world !” In pastoral poetry we have 
been accustomed to see a couple of 
idiots sitting ,sub tegmine fagi,” with 
their pipes ; far better had it been their 
cigars. But what we wish to see, is the 
spirit of the pastoral and of the agri¬ 
cultural life—shepherds and plough¬ 
men people the earth. What signify 
a few millions of individuals congre¬ 
gated together in towns ? What is a 
street in comparison with a glen—a 
square to a muir—boulevards to a 
twenty-mile-square pine forest?—The 
pastoral drama may be made to over¬ 
flow with tenderness and beauty, like 
the brightest dream ever broken by 
morning sunshine ; or to wail with 
universal grief, like the land of Rama 
when Rachel was weeping for her 
children. 
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PLAGIARISM BY MR THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Mr Editor, — I admire Mr Campbell beyond almost any other living poet, 
and I admire Mr North beyond any other living critic. Your critique on Theo- 
dric was eloquent, just, and noble-minded. The truth is mighty, and, with 
such a champion as you, must prevail. Notwithstanding Theodric, Mr Camp¬ 
bell is an original poet, and he is very jealous of his originality ; so much so, 
indeed, that he must needs vindicate his “ Last Man ” from any imitation of 
Byron’s “ Darkness.” No two copies of verses were ever more unlike. But I 
call on Mr Campbell to notice, in the next edition of his poems, the following 
plagiarism. Give me leave, in this place, to copy out for you his exquisite ad¬ 
dress to the Rainbow. 


TO THE RAINBOW. 


" Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art— 

“ Still seem as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

“ Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

“ When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! 

“ And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

“ When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou did’st shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign. 


“ And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

“ Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang 

On earth deliver’d from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 

“ Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the poet’s theme ! 

“ The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

Wiien glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

“ How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down ! 

“ As fresh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 


“ For, faithful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man.” 

There, sir, is poetry—simple, fresh, glowing, magnificent poetry. But since 
Mr Campbell is fond of notes, illustrative or explanatory, why did he not give 
us in a note the following verses of Vaughan ? 


THE RAINBOW. 

“ Still young and fine; but what is still in view 
We slight, as old and soil’d, though fresh and new. 
How bright wert thou, when Shemjs admiring eye 
Thy burnish’d, flaming arch did first descry! 

When Terah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 

The youthful world’s grey fathers in one knot. 

Did with intentive looks watch every hour 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower! 

8 
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When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair; 

Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air; 

Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and llovvers. 

Bright pledge of peace and sunshine ! the sure tye 
Of thy Lord’s hand, the object of his eye ! 

When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 

Distant and low, I can in thine see Him, 

Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne. 

And minds the covenant betwixt all and One 1” 

If that be not plagiarism,, what is ? “ The world's grey fathers 9 ' is a some¬ 
what uncommon expression. But the thing speaks for itself. 

Perhaps the author never saw Vaughan’s poem. Let him look for it, there¬ 
fore, in Vol. IV. p. 349, of Campbell’s Specimens, &c. There, too, he will 
find Mr Campbell’s opinion of the poet thus plundered. <f Henry Vaughan 
was a Welch gentleman , born on the banks of the Uske, in Brecknockshire, wha 
was bred to the law, but relinquished it for the profession of physic. He is one 
of the harshest even of the inferior order of the school of conceit ; but he has 
some few scattered thoughts, that meet our eye, amidst his harsh pages, like 
wild flowers on a barren heath.” That is somewhat scurvy treatment of a 
writer, from whom you at the same time pillage his best thoughts and images, 
Mr Campbell. Detector. 


LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO CELEBRATED LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

No. XXII. 

To John Murray , Esq. Publisher of the Quarterly Review• 


Dear Sir, 

Do you remember reading once on 
a time a review of Mr Wordsworth’s 
poern, called the Excursion, in the 
Edinburgh ? That admirable and pro¬ 
found critique came from the pen of 
that admirable and profound critic, 
Francis Jeffrey, and began with the 
following words —“ This will never 
do!" 

Mr Jeffrey, knowing nothing of the 
real principles of poetry, and being 
on that as on most other subjects, very 
shallow and flippant, is to be excused 
for such an opening of even a mock- 
criticism of one of the finest poems in 
the world. But when I take up the task 
of review-dissecting, I cannot claim 
the protection of shallowness, flip¬ 
pancy, and ignorance, like Jeffrey, be¬ 
ing pretty generally considered as a 
very passable hand in doing up such 
concerns; and therefore it is with 
grief I say, on the word of an old 
practitioner, on looking over your last 
Quarterly— 

Mr John Murray, this will 
never DO. 

It is a bad thing for any one to come 
after Gifford—still worse when the re¬ 
sult of comparison with that old article- 


monger is as uncomplimentary as the 
process itself is proverbially odious. 

It may seem to you, that the Quar¬ 
terly is fixed on so firm a basis that no 
mismanagement can shake it. Believe 
me that is a dangerous mistake. The 
public, certainly, is long-suffering ; 
but there is a point of reaction. Be¬ 
sides, many a collector of libraries will 
have just now a fair plausible excuse 
for discontinuing his set. He has thirty 
volumes of Mr Gifford’s Review al¬ 
ready on his shelves,—all that was 
superintended by the author of the 
Baviad and Mseviad—the translator 
of Juvenal—the commentator on Ben 
Jonson, &c. &c. He may say, I am 
content with this,—so far is good 
why should I tie it to the dead bo¬ 
dies of Mr Murray ? Now, I am not 
saying that your corpora will be of 
necessity dead—but tile wind of such 
a word, such a joke, such a sneer, such 
a piece of mere scurrility or ill-nature, 
going afloat, will do no good. It will 
require no small degree of absolute 
vitality to counteract the impression 
it would make. Not even the former 
vigorous pace of the Quarterly review 
will do—they must, as the song has 
it, (( skip like a flea —instead of 
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which, under your platooning, they 
lumber on with the heavy tread of 
dismounted dragoons. 

You may say—Why, the Edinburgh 
is still more stupid, and yet it subsists 
as flourishingly as ever. I allow the 
stupidity. 1 do not admit the flourish¬ 
ing state of the concern. They vapour 
about it, to be sure; but it is falling, 
and has been so these five or six years, 
in sale. But, my dear sir, you over¬ 
look one circumstance. Were the 
Edinburgh Review to become ten 
times more stupid, (if a lower deep 
than the lowest deep can be supposed 
to dip so far down into the realms of 
Bathos,) it must have still a sale. 
There is no chance, thank our happy 
stars, of the Whig party coming into 
power. They must, therefore, have 
some organ—some horn to cast down 
the truth, to grow and prosper under 
their favour. We shall always have 
Chancellors who will not reward 
brawling, insolence, sedition, and me¬ 
diocrity with the recompence due to 
knowledge of law and decorous beha¬ 
viour ; and the victims of their own ill 
conduct will always be glad to heal 
the wounds of their smarting vanity 
by keeping up a work where they can 
bellow against the chieftain of their 
profession. There is no danger that 
the churches established in this island 
will fall—at least in our time—and 
they will, of course, be marks for the 
venomous to abuse in wholesale and 
detail. Nor, besides open enemies, 
will there be wanting ever and anon 
a jack-pudding parson, who, having 
built his hopes of preferment on 
toad-eating, and writing political li¬ 
bels for a party, has found these 
hopes annihilated by the overthrow 
of the gang to which he sold his 
crawling services, to crack anile jokes 
against his brethren. It is proba¬ 
ble, also, that no knot of Ministers 
will be so insane as to hand over 
our colonies to spoil and massacre; 
and, therefore, the people, who are 
hostile to the West Indians from a 
thousand reasons, honesty, zeal, fana¬ 
ticism, ignorance, roguery, cant. East 
India sugar, gunpowder-jobbing, &c. 
&c. will patronize a work devoted to 
their views. Ireland—manage it what 
way you will, emancipate or not eman¬ 
cipate—will always be a fine field for 
clamour. The pat?'iois of that coun¬ 
try, really wanting only a disunion 
from this country, and the establish¬ 


ment of a Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
will never be satisfied under any do¬ 
minion of England. They, then, will 
be constant auxiliaries in the same 
good cause. And, of course, the tem¬ 
porary pieces of folly with which every 
Opposition has it in its power to pos¬ 
sess the vulgar mind, will always af¬ 
ford full matter for farther swelling 
the feculent contents, and securing the 
adherents, of a Whig Review. 

On these accounts, Mr John Mur¬ 
ray, the Edinburgh Review is always 
sure of a sale—let its literary articles 
be as dull as its political articles are 
base. You have not these external 
muniments. You must recollect the 
vast difference between a triumphant 
and a persecuted sect. The Whigs 
stick to one another like so many 
burs. The Tories have not the same 
inducement. You remember the old 
iEsopic fable of the Wind and the 
Sun. They, in the storm of adversity, 
cling to everything around them—we, 
in the sunshine of prosperity, are not 
particularly anxious about any exter¬ 
nal defence to keep off the weather. 
They cannot support more than one 
such periodical as the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view—they will support that one. We 
could support fifty, if it so pleased us 
—and there is no necessity imposed 
on us of bestowing undue patronage 
on any. You may take my word for it, 
that if your Review went to the shades 
of Erebus—the deepest shades of Ere¬ 
bus and profound night—we could 
find within the land five hundred good 
as it. This, for a preface. I am sure, 
from your well-known moderation and 
quiet temper, you take everything I 
say to you in good part. 

You cater for us this quarter, 1st, 
Church of England Missions by the 
Doctor. It is a paper full of his usual 
faults and merits;—the former, now 
impossible to be cured, and useless to 
be complained of—the latter, univer¬ 
sally recognized. His late controver¬ 
sies with Butler have, I perceive, ren¬ 
dered him more than usually acrimoni¬ 
ous against the “ Romanists," as he 
calls them ; but they will find it hard 
to defend their humbug missions 
against a person so thoroughly armed 
with all the controversial weapons as 
Southey is. It gave me great delight, 
I own, to read liis note on J. If. L,— 
the great Irish ecclesiastical champion. 
Of the actual ignorance of this person, 
every educated man who had con- 
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demned himself to wade through his 
ferocious writings was of course per¬ 
suaded; but in Ireland, among the 
literati of that learned country, there 
are no hounds to his panegyric. The 
cc resplendent talents/' the “ tran¬ 
scendent learning," the “ powerful 
reading," of that poor scribbler—are 
there the theme of all the speaking men. 
Shiel was quite awe-struck with his 
productions, and extolled him in the 
New Monthly in one of his Whiteboy 
articles as a second Bentley. Is it not 
delicious to see Southey extinguish 
the learning in this quiet way ? 

I am happy to hear Southey talking 
common sense about converting the 
Hindoos. I did not expect it from 
him, and therefore it is doubly agree¬ 
able. For the sake of it, I forgive him 
his emptying his note-book all over 
us; his wit (by the by, Mr John Mur¬ 
ray, Southey ought never to be allow¬ 
ed to attempt wit on any considera¬ 
tion)—his discussions on the strong 
names of Dahomey—his philological 
dissertation on the tallcee-ial/cee tongue, 
and the other absurdities brought in 
so unceremoniously by the head and 
shoulders. Besides, they are only what 
I look for from the Doctor. They are 
his mark—his monogram; we should 
not know him if he did not set it to 
his performances. 

In brief, the opening paper has but 
two defects; it has nothing to do with 
the present quarter any more than it 
had with this time five years, or will 
have to do with the month of June 
1830, and that is a defect in a paper 
heading our actual, living, flourishing 
review; and, in the second place, it is 
too long. Forty-two pages, Mr John 
Murray — depend upon it, this is 
talkee-talkee far too much. It will be 
a bad name if they think fit to call 
your opening articles, Twaddle . Mar¬ 
shal the troops better in tlienextNum- 
ber. 

An Essay on Palladian Architecture 
is the next. Very good, I presume— 
but as 1 know nothing about the 
science, the less I say about it the bet¬ 
ter. Is this an article of pressing im¬ 
portance ? Is it an article in place at 
all in your Review ? Let me say, that 
I doubt. I have no doubt as to its not 
being worth the space of twenty-four 
pages immediately after Southey.— 
Bad tactics again. 

The third article, on Early Roman 
History, does justice to the great Ger- 
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man scholars who have been employ¬ 
ed on that interesting subject. You 
much mistake, however, if you think 
they were unknown to our scholars. 
The Early Roman History requires to 
be re-written. I have not, however, so 
low an opinion of I-Iooke as the re¬ 
viewer appears to entertain. I am quite 
aware of his defects; but he carries 
into that period of history one great 
requisite, viz. total disregard for the 
Roman vapouring. It is evident that 
he has little respect for the history of 
the seven kings and their immediate 
successors in the government. I own, 
were I writing a history of Rome, I 
should pay Niebuhr's authorities far 
less respect than he does. I should 
have little scruple in casting overboard 
the whole early story as legendary as 
the tale of Brutus and Troynovant, or 
else of condensing it a-s rapidly as I 
should do the Saxon heptarchy. I look 
with a feeling, not very far from con¬ 
tempt, on disquisitions as to the mo¬ 
tives, views, and policy of Servius Tul¬ 
lius. I laugh at such sentences as, Cf It 
was in the reign of Servius Tullius 
that the exclusive aristocracy of the 
earliest times was first mitigated at 
Rome,"—9. v. p. 79,—knowing, as A I 
do, that the man must have been not 
two degrees above a savage. What 
did he know about aristocracy, or de¬ 
mocracy ? He was a leader of a ban¬ 
ditti inside a rudely fortified town, and 
if he made classes, it was purely in a 
military, not a civil, point of view. 
The fault of historians in general is 
attributing the ideas of succeeding 
ages to those of the times of which 
they write. In English history, had 
Simon De Montfort, when he called in 
the burghers, any idea that he was 
changing the face of all the govern¬ 
ments in the world, by commencing 
the representative system ? Not he, in 
good sooth. And if the institutes of 
Servius made any alteration in the ci¬ 
vil government of after ages in Rome, 
such alteration was as completely un¬ 
looked for by that venerable and en¬ 
lightened monarch. A man of com¬ 
mon sense is sadly wanted on the His¬ 
tory of Rome. I should not trust a 
German. He would refine too much. 

In saying this, I should be sorry if 
I were thought to cast any reflections 
on that great country. I have a high 
and unfeigned respect for the intellect 
of Germany ; but owing to the way in 
which they have been governed, I 
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should not set much value on the prac¬ 
tical remarks of the cleverest men of 
any party in Germany, on government. 

I agree with your reviewer on the non¬ 
sense of bawling about “ German folly 
and infidelity/’ There are few greater 
theologians than the German com¬ 
mentators; but, my dear Mr Murray 
will you be so good as to recollect who 
it was that raised the cry against 
“ German ” reading. Let me whisper 
in your ear—the Anti-Jacobin !—and 
let me say it out aloud, that the cry 
was raised in sheer ignorance. Men 
who knew German literature, never 
joined in it. Schlegel expresses as low 
an opinion of the writers quizzed in 
that witty journal, as Mr Canning 
could have done ; and after all, poor 
Kotzebue, who was the chief butt, fell 
a victim to his zeal for Anti-Jacobin¬ 
ism. Some of the conclusion of this 
paper is such mere inanity, that I sus¬ 
pect the admixture of a different hand. 
Is it not so ?—If you wish to drop me 
a note on this important subject, by 
sending to Mr Hume you will save me 
postage, as he franks all my letters. 

I suppose, by way of novelty, after 
the light papers on Palladio and Ser- 
vius Tullius, you have concocted the 
fourth article—on the Origin of Equi¬ 
table Jurisdiction. It is indeed very 
pretty summer reading, and important 
withal. My dear sir, instead of poking 
into these musty legal antiquities, you 
would have been much better employ¬ 
ed in defending the great man at the 
head of equity against the filthy at¬ 
tacks made on him every day these last 
two months. It is such things that 
we expect from the Quarterly.* It 
'should be as ready to answer all the 
slanders against the Earl of Eldon, as 
the Edinburgh and its coadjutors are 
to attack him. I confess I was so sure, 
from the words put at the head of the 
article, that we should have had some¬ 
thing of the kind, that when I found 
I was called on to read dull disquisi¬ 
tions on antiquated jurisdictions, I 
could hardly refrain from throwing 
the book out of my hand. This will 
not do, Mr John Murray. 

Asl happen to have read Caldcleugh’s 
South America, I can join in the 
praises of it in your fifth article. It 
is indeed an interesting book, and your 


reviewer has made a pleasant review 
out of it. I am happy to see that the 
Quarterly, notwithstanding some of 
its defections, retains its geographical 
hands. But it is amazingly cowardly 
in Barrow, who, I suppose, is the re¬ 
viewer, to shrink from noticing the 
pamphlet which demolished his mi¬ 
ning article. Perhaps he judged si¬ 
lence best; it may be prudent, but it 
is not brave. We shall not in a hurry 
forget the pretty exposure of the critic 
who made Mexico a South American 
State, and talked of the Mine of Real 
del Monte with the same savoir du 
pays which would distinguish a gen¬ 
tleman talking of the Mine of Corn¬ 
wall. He evidently is beaten; and, 
what is worse, everybody knows it. 
Such an article as his Rail-Roads, and 
the reply it drew forth, was not a very 
well- omened affair for our friend’s com - 
mencement, my dear sir. 

The Library Companion, by that im¬ 
measurable ass Dibdin, is, I see, your 
next. He is abused, of course ; how 
could it be otherwise ? I am sorry to 
see that there is no information brought 
to bear upon him. Carping at the style 
of such a creature is nothing. His 
real, solid, downright total ignorance 
ought to have been shown. I am 
afraid that your reviewer knew as lit¬ 
tle about the subject as Dibdin does. 
Have the goodness to compare the ar¬ 
ticle in the Westminster Review, on the 
same subject, with your own, and you 
will just see the difference between a 
pretender to knowledge and a possessor 
of it. And as for the wit of your arti¬ 
cle, it is downright, horrible, disgust¬ 
ing stupidity, almost as bad as Dib- 
din’s. He is an ass, no doubt—What is 
the reviewer, when he tells us that the 
Roxburghe Club, “ if less enlightened, 
is not more numerous than Johanna 
Soutlicote’s sect,” when one of the first 
names on its roll is Sir Walter Scott ? 
He might as well have looked before 
he made the assertion. 

If I thought little of the last article, 
dear sir, I think very highly of the 
next—On the Past and Present State of 
the Country. I read with joy always 
the picture of our national improve¬ 
ment, for I love the country from north 
to south, from east to west, from high 
to low. I love it in every relation, and 


* We must apologize to a valuable London correspondent for not inserting in this 
Number liis article on Lord Eldon. He sent it too late. We must have articles 
before the 12th, or they will not do. It will appear in our next,—C. N. 
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Again, Satan is drawn attractively, 
and is the hero. Satan is drawn as his 
name implies, the Adversary of Hea¬ 
ven, and therefore must be drawn as a 
being of power. It never would do to 
introduce, as you seem to wish, a devil 
in hoofs, horn, and tail. He was fallen 
—but he was an Archangel fallen. And 
I can assure you, he is not the hero of 
Paradise Lost. It was a false theory of 
Epic poets that made anybody think 
so. If you have nothing else to say, 

1 recommend you to keep away from 
Milton. \jEn passant , as I shall prove 
some of those days, Milton was an 
Arian. I do not think anybody has 
yet noticed that curious fact, but you 
may take my word for it.] The arti¬ 
cle is altogether very paltry. 

And the last of Henderson on Wines 
is dull, very dull indeed. There are 
higher authorities on that subject than 
yours, my dear sir. 

Again I must say, Mr John Mur¬ 
ray, THIS WILL NEVER DO, hoping 

the next will be better. 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Timothy Tickler. 

Southside , June 13. 

P. S.—A filthy and silly pamphlet 
has been published in Glasgow against 
you, for cutting up that poor thing 
Theodric. Never mind it. The chief 
argument against our promising young 
friend is, that as he is not known in 
our literature, he has no right to review 
Campbell. Mind the impudence of the 
Whigs. Jeffrey, who could no more 
write a book than yourself, has reviewed 
and abused Scott, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Moore, Byron, and 
many others, all the time to the great 
delight of the sapient persons who be¬ 
lieve in his review. But the moment 
a Whig is attacked, a man far inferior 
to at least, three of them, if not to the 
whole five, an uproar is set up as if 
you had committed sacrilege. They 
are a neat set of fellows. 
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that love thrills through every pulse 
of my heart. I read that picture also 
with vanity, for it fulfils anticipations 
and prophecies made by me in the 
darkest and gloomiest seasons, when 
even some of the most sanguine quail¬ 
ed.^ I wish I could copy the whole 
article—its details proving our im¬ 
provement in agriculture, manufac¬ 
tures, and property of every kind—but 
that is impossible; i shall, however, 
make room for two hits of it. First, 
the improvement of the merchants, 
- peasantry, &c.* 

I am sorry that I must stop here, 
for the details that follow must gratify 
every friend of his country. The other 
morceau shall be on the national debt, 
for it is a view of the subject I have 
often taken. I even see my own phrases 
in this article.* 

I rejoice to read this article, and 
hope never to live to see any other 
picture of the country. 

What have we next ? Crofton Cro¬ 
mer's Fairy Legends—a pretty book 
indeed, by an excellent young fellow. 
It only receives the commendation it 
deserves. North ought to have re¬ 
viewed it long ago. ‘ I hope Croker 
will give us another volume. 

The Star in the East, by a Mr Con- 
der! In the name of goodness, why 
do you praise such trash, and put its 
doggrel in contrast with Cowper and 
Burns ? The remarks on Milton are 
mere trash. It is objected to him that 
in Paradise Lost the female character 
is undervalued. Do you remember 
the subject of Paradise Lost?—the 
ruin of mankind by a woman's indis¬ 
cretion. Could she in that poem ap¬ 
pear otherwise than undervalued ? 

And again it seems the good angels 
insult the bad ! My dear sir, the doc¬ 
trine of Conciliation was not known in 
those days. There did not appear any 
great necessity to compliment the spi¬ 
rits of evil. 

The authors of vice and wickedness, be¬ 
fore unknown. 

See Sir Morgan ODoherty's Maxims, 
Maxim 89. 


h d assurance to expect that we should reprint 
screeds from the Quarterly-Come, come, lad. As much of Timothy as you please, 
but we cannot afford space for what is in everybody’s hands_C. N/ ^ 
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TARRy’s LAST DAYS OF LORD BYRON.* 


We opened this volume with no 
very sanguine expectations either of 
instruction or of amusement. Med- 
win, Gamba, Dallas, had all publish¬ 
ed, and had all disappointed us most 
grievously. The last-named gentle¬ 
man betrayed, in his own style of wri¬ 
ting, the unpleasant fact, that he was 
ail extremely dull person. The weak¬ 
ness, the puerile imbecility of Count 
Gamba’s mind, was at once made ma¬ 
nifest in the same manner; and every¬ 
body was satisfied that however fair, 
candid, and sincere their intentions, 
such men never could, by any chance, 
have comprehended the real charac¬ 
ter of Lord Byron. The lieutenant 
of light dragoons came out of the bu¬ 
siness with a still -worse grace. He 
certainly proved himself to be a block¬ 
head by his mode of writing; but 
he exposed himself to (at least) the 
suspicion of worse things than this, 
by the matter of his book. He ex¬ 
hibited himself between the horns of 
a woeful enough dilemma—either I 
have falsified Lord Byron’s table-talk, 
or I have betrayed his confidence. 
There was no tertium quid . Between 
these two stools he must, and he did, 
fall to the ground. At the same time, 
it is only justice to Captain Medwin 
to concede, that the admitted fact 
of his mere stupidity is capable, in 


our charitable eyes, of accounting 
for much the greater part, perhaps 
even the whole, of his offences. A 
great fool has seldom—very seldom 
indeed—a good memory; and a very 
egregious fool is, of course, a bad judge 
of what may, and what may not, be 
with honour and propriety revealed to 
the public, in regard to the private 
conversation of an illustrious charac¬ 
ter, whom the said very egregious fool 
ought never, on any pretence what¬ 
ever, to have been permitted to ap¬ 
proach on terms of anything like fa¬ 
miliarity. With respect to a fourth au¬ 
thor, who had also touched on the 
same subject, Colonel Leicester Stan¬ 
hope, we shall, for the present, only 
observe, that his book was a fourth 
disappointment. In a word, to end 
where we began, we expected little 
from the appearance of a fifth Philo- 
Byron, in the person of Mr William 
Parry. 

Nevertheless, we have been exceed¬ 
ingly interested by the perusal of the 
volume before us: Nor shall we deny 
that part of our satisfaction arises from 
the strong confirmation which this 
plain sailor’s facts afford to the pro¬ 
priety of these views of Lord Byron's 
general character, and, above all, of his 
demeanour and conduct during his 
last and fatal stay in Greece, which 
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we ourselves laid before our readers 
some months ago ;*•—views which, we 
have reason to believe, the majority of 
our readers were pleased to receive at 
the time with a considerable portion 
of favour. 

This Mr Parry is, as we have said, 
a plain man, or, to use a favourite 
phrase of his own, “ a doing man/ 1 
He had been not merely a fire-eater, 
but what is called a Fire-master, in 
our navy, and had, through a long life, 
served in sucli a way as to secure a 
high character for bravery, honesty, 
and intelligence and skill in his pro¬ 
fession. He attracted the notice of Mr 
Gordon of Cairness, whose generous 
services in the cause of Greece must 
be well known to every reader, and 
was requested to spend some time 
with him at his seat in Aberdeenshire, 
in order to consider and draw up plans 
for supplying the Greeks with a train 
of field artillery arranged and served 
on the English model. Mr Gordon 
was much pleased with Parry’s tho¬ 
rough knowledge of the subject, and 
with the manliness of his personal 
behaviour. It being calculated that, 
for L. 10,500, an useful and efficient 
corps of artillery could be organized 
in Greece, Mr Gordon sent Parry to 
wait upon the Greek Committee in 
London, with the estimates, which he 
accompanied with the munificent of¬ 
fer to take upon himself one-third of 
the whole expense, provided the Com¬ 
mittee would defray the remainder. 
Mr Gordon also declared his willing¬ 
ness to repair once more to Greece, 
there to superintend Parry in the for¬ 
mation of the brigade, and to attend 
it in the field in whatever capacity he 
might be supposed best fitted to serve 
the corps and the cause. 

The Greek committee, for reasons 
best known to themselves, declined 
Mr Gordon’s proposals. They, how¬ 
ever, set about an artillery corps on a 
much smaller scale, and at last sent 
out, under Parry’s care, munitions of 
various sorts, and a small body of 
English artizans, who were expected 
to be of much service in equipping 
the guns, carriages, &c. in Greece. 
These men and stores Mr Parry en¬ 
treated the committee to send direct 
to Greece by a fast sailing vessel. The 
committee grudged this expense, and 
embarked all on board a common 
heavy-laden merchantman, which had 
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to touch first at Malta, and then at 
Corfu. There was great risk here, 
because, had any one betrayed the se¬ 
cret, that English artizans and muni¬ 
tions of war were on board the ship, 
the authorities at either of these is¬ 
lands must have detained them. Ac¬ 
cordingly Parry was obliged to bribe 
his own workmen in both ports, and 
encountered a variety of very unplea¬ 
sing things, that might all have been 
avoided by the plan he himself had 
proposed. Worst of all, a great deal of 
time was lost:—Not less than four 
months, the most important of the 
year, were needlessly lost. However, 
after all this trouble and delay, the ship 
at last touched the shore of Greece at 
Dragomestri. Two days after. Parry 
received orders to debark his men and 
stores, and send them by boats to Mis- 
solonglii. To that place he accord¬ 
ingly proceeded without delay. He 
arrived there the 7th of February, 
1823—about fourteen months before 
Lord Byron died. 

He spent these months in continual 
intercourse with Lord Byron. Lord 
Byron was the colonel of the artillery 
corps—Parry the major. Lord Byron 
treated him with the utmost frankness 
and kindness from beginning to end. 
Parry nursed him on his deathbed ; It 
was to him that Byron made the last 
effort towards explaining his dying 
wishes. In a word, the plain honest 
sense of this sailor—his practical 
knowledge, and scorn of theoretical 
notions of all sorts—his manly temper 
—his utter superiority to all personal 
fears and annoyances—these good qua¬ 
lities, with whatever humbler matters 
allied, seem to have effectually gained 
for Parry Lord Byron’s respect and 
friendship. 

This man now tells his story of 
what he saw and heard of Lord By¬ 
ron’s behaviour and conversation while 
in Greece. He makes no ridiculous 
professions of accuracy. He plainly 
says, the idea of noting down what 
Lord Byron was pleased to say to him 
in private conversation never once en- 
teredhishead. Butheadds, and who can 
doubt it, that finding himself thrown 
into close contact of this sort with a 
man of Lord Byron’s extraordinary 
genius and celebrity, whatever things 
of any importance were said by Lord 
Byron did make a strong, an indelible 
impression on his mind. And, with- 
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out pretending to give the words—un¬ 
less when there is something very stri¬ 
king indeed about them — he does 
profess himself able and determined 
to give the substance. We need, in¬ 
deed, but little of such professions, 
to make us believe, that the conver¬ 
sations which he relates did substan¬ 
tially take place between him and 
Lord Byron. They carry the stamp 
of authenticity upon their front. The 
man that said these things was a man 
of exquisite talent—of extraordinary 
reach and compass of reflection—of 
high education and surpassing genius. 
This is enough for us. Mr Parry is an 
excellent person in his own way, but 
he is plainly as incapable of inventing 
these things, as if he had written him¬ 
self down on his title-page, “ Author 
of Ahasuerus, a Poetn.” 

Our readers may free themselves 
from any apprehensions that we are 
about to bestow all our tediousness on 
the affairs?general of Greece. No¬ 
thing is farther from our thoughts. 
We are by no means sure that we 
thoroughly understand that subject 
in its breadth and in its details our¬ 
selves, nor, if we were, should we 
think of giving forth our views under 
the form of a review of Mr Parry’s 
volume—a volume which owes almost 
the whole of its value to the light 
it throws on the personal character of 
our great departed poet. 

To no inconsiderable extent, how¬ 
ever, Lord Byron’s personal character 
is illustrated by the facts which Parry 
brings out in regard to the general 
state of Greece during the period of 
his intercourse with him. The same 
facts, we are sorry to see and to say, 
tend to darken others of our country¬ 
men quite as much as to illustrate and 
adorn the reputation of Byron. We 
shall merely give, in a single para¬ 
graph, what appears to us to be the re¬ 
sult as to the one side and the other. 

Lord Byron went to Greece, because 
the ; Committee-people from England, 
and Mavrocardato from Greece, had 
written to him the most pressing let¬ 
ters, assuring him that his presence 
there would be of the most incalcula¬ 
ble service to the Greek cause. He 
delayed his departure from time to 
time, alleging that he could be of no 
use to Greece unless her rival factions 
would coalesce. Blacquiere assured 
him, that his appearance would be the 
signal for unanimity; and he at length 
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passed into the Levant. Even there 
lie lingered for a considerable time, 
anxious to make it felt that the Greeks, 
by composing their internal feuds, 
might purchase his presence, and the 
command of his resources. He was 
at last worn out with this delay, and 
in an evil day and an evil hour he 
placed himself’ upon the soil of the 
Morea. 

He was soon convinced that the 
animosities of the Greek parties were 
almost hopeless of cure; this, in part, 
lie had looked to ; but he found ano¬ 
ther thing, for which undoubtedly he 
had been entirely and completely un¬ 
prepared. He found that the Greek 
Committee in London, although they 
had all along professed themselves 
willing to trust everything to him, if 
he would but repair to Greece, continu¬ 
ed to acknowledge another agent, over 
whom he could exert no control there, 
who assumed, and was permitted to 
assume command, equal at least to 
what he could exert, over the money, 
arms, men, &c., transmitted from 
England to Greece. 

This agent was the Honourable 
Colonel Stanhope, a crack-brained 
enthusiast of the regular Bentham 
breed—an officer who considered, and 
at all times declared, it to be the 
proudest recollection of his life, that 
he had had a hand in setting up a 
free press at Calcutta—and who, sol¬ 
dier though he was, evidently thought 
nothing of the military means neces¬ 
sary for the emancipation of Greece, 
compared with the opportunities af¬ 
forded to him by the Greek insurrec¬ 
tion, of trying, or rather of exempli¬ 
fying upon a new and virgin soil, the 
efficacy of the thousand grand pana¬ 
ceas for all the evils of human charac¬ 
ter, laws, and government, which have 
germinated from the fertile brain of 
Jeremy Bentham. This man’s ab¬ 
surdity of conduct throughout the 
whole business, absolutely passes the 
bounds of imagination; and, indeed, 
it seems impossible to reconcile it with 
any notions of sanity. 

Nevertheless, here was this Colo¬ 
nel Stanhope protected, cherished, 
and approved in all his views by the 
parent Committee of London—allow¬ 
ed to do whatever he pleased—and 
making continual use of this preci¬ 
ous privilege, by doing whatever a 
cunning fiend might have been ex¬ 
pected to suggest, for the purpose of 
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ruining the cause lie had undertaken 
to serve. From the beginning Byron 
saw through the quackery of this gen¬ 
tleman, who, while a Turkish fleet 
was hovering on the coast, and a Turk¬ 
ish army on the frontiers, was think¬ 
ing of little but lithographic presses, 
and weekly newspapers, and Lancas- 
terian schools, and Missionaries! In 
vain did Byron tell him that very 
few Greeks could read a newspaper, 
and that if they could, the soil ought 
to be freed ere an ignorant populace 
were tempted to confound their brains 
with the jarring theories of western 
politicians and statists. In vain did he 
tell him that the Greek populace were 
profoundly under the influence of their 
priests, and that any attempts to in¬ 
terfere with the old management of 
religious and educational concerns 
then, could not possibly have any ef¬ 
fect but that of irritating the clergy, 
and detaching them from the revolu¬ 
tionary side. In vain did he conjure 
him to lay aside all his (i leading ar¬ 
ticles,” or, to use the Colonel's own 
phrase, his “ strong articles”—his 
gimcrack contrivances of panopticon 
schools, &c. &c., and to bend his 
mind to drilling and disciplining the 
Greek soldiers. The Colonel was “ the 
favourite son of Bentham,” and he re¬ 
mained true to his sect. 

He did at last succeed in publish¬ 
ing his paper, and in one of the very 
first numbers of it he put forth a 
flaming address to the Hungarians, 
calling on them to imitate the ex¬ 
ample of Greece, and rise against 
the government of Austria. Byron, 
we all know, hated the Austrian go¬ 
vernment as cordially as Stanhope 
could do, but lie was not such a dri¬ 
veller as to wish to see the Greeks 
forcing that gigantic member of the 
Holy Alliance into immediate and open 
hostility. His constant endeavour was 
to make the Greek cause stand by it¬ 
self—as a thing entirely unconnected 
with the political squabbles of Western 
Europe—as the cause not of a Chris¬ 
tian people dissatisfied with particular 
points in a Christian government, but 
of an European and a Christian people 
degraded by remaining under the iron 
yoke of a misbelieving Tartar tyran¬ 
ny, and endeavouring to shake off 
that oppression. We confess that it 
would have required no ordinary tact 
to keep the two matters quite separate 
under almost any circumstances;—but 
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the Stanhopes, the Blacquieres, the 
Bowrings, ike. &c., did all that in 
them lay to render that which was so 
obviously desirable, not difficult mere¬ 
ly, but impossible. Stanhope, in his 
Gazette, called on Hungary to rebel 
against Austria. In his letters to the 
Greek Committee, since published, he 
everywhere writes as a hater of mo¬ 
narchy in the abstract—the very no¬ 
tion of a King in Greece was worm¬ 
wood to him—he insultingly rebuked 
Mr Parry himself for giving Mavro- 
cordato the style of Prince. This Bri¬ 
tish officer, wearing our King's coat, 
and pocketing his pay, appears, even 
before he had arrived in Greece, (and 
this from the evidence of his own let¬ 
ters,) to have engaged himself, and at 
least endeavoured to engage Mr Bow¬ 
ring, in skulking intrigues against the 
British government of the Ionian 
Islands. In a word, his letters, his ga¬ 
zettes, and every one step of his con¬ 
duct, teemed, to use the most compas¬ 
sionate language, with the merest vi¬ 
sionary craziness of Jerry-bentham- 
ism. 

Mavrocardato was, and is, universally 
admitted to be the most accomplished 
of the Greek statesmen, and he was at 
this period the President of the Provi¬ 
sionary Government; yet this agent 
of the Greek committee rates Major 
Parry, for giving Mavrocordato the 
title by which he had always been 
distinguished, and which Lord Byron, 
nay, even Sir Thomas Maitland, never 
thought of refusing him. But this was 
not all. He openly took part with the 
faction opposed to Mavrocordato and 
the existing Greek government; and 
why? Why, because Mavrocordato, 
a man of sense and education, who 
has travelled in Western Europe, and 
speaks her languages, and has read 
her books, was thoroughly aware of 
the unfitness of a free press for Greece 
in her actual condition, and accord¬ 
ingly discountenanced the setting up 
of a paper at Missolonghi; whereas 
Odysseus, a robber captain, in arms 
in reality against the Greek govern¬ 
ment as much as against the Turks, 
had no objections to let Stanhope 
print as many papers as he liked in 
Athens, which city the said Odysseus 
refused, according to the language of 
Colonel Stanhope's own eulogy, “ to 
surrender to a weak governmentin 
other words, was keeping possession of, 
in opposition to the authorities which 
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he had the year before sworn to obey 
—the very authorities, too, be it ob¬ 
served, under which alone Colonel 
Stanhope was at the time acting. 
Odysseus knew that his wild barba¬ 
rians could no more read a Greek 
newspaper than they could fly over 
Olympus, and therefore he cared not 
what Stanhope printed, so he and his 
people got, through Stanhope's means, 
a part of the loans transmitted from 
England, for the support of the Greek 
government and cause. 

Lord Byron, then, had to contend 
first with the unutterable slowness, 
indecision, and greediness of Mavro- 
gordato and the governing primates; 
secondly, with the barbarian violence 
of the robber captains, who had, in 
fact, joined the Greek cause only for 
the sake of plunder and free quar¬ 
ters ; thirdly, with the actual presence 
of the Suliotes, who were as bloody as 
the one of these great factions, and as 
greedy as the other; and fourthly and 
lastly, with the eternal folly of Colo¬ 
nel Stanhope and the Greek Commit¬ 
tee, who seem to have throughout the 
whole of this affair done every one 
thing which they ought not to have 
done, and neglected every one thing 
which they ought to have done. No¬ 
body suspects Colonel Stanhope of be¬ 
ing any more than a fool in this or in 
any other matter. We are sorry to 
say, that some of the other Gentlemen 
Philhellenes must be content to make 
considerable explanations ere we hold 
them entitled to sit down under no 
heavier suspicions. 

The result of this miserable state of 
things was, that Lord Byron's natu¬ 
rally irritable, but long and admirably 
restrained temperament,at last exhaust¬ 
ed itself. His nerves gave way. He 
was <<r worried to death,” in Parry's 
homely phrase. The disease of such a 
mind soon tells upon the clay that en¬ 
virons it; and our immortal poet fell 
a sacrifice in the very prime and glory 
of his manhood, to the too ready zeal 
with which he had committed himself 
in this desperate cause—a cause which 
must continue to be, to all real pur¬ 
poses, desperate, until Greece learns 
to unite her own energies—and to ex¬ 
ert them all in total independence of 
the brainless heads, and not very hea¬ 
vy purses, of the soi-disant Greek Com¬ 
mittee of London. 

We hope this little precis may be 
sufficient to make our readers under¬ 


stand the specimens of Mr Parry's 
book, which we are now about to lay 
before them ; and we shall make these 
with considerable freedom, because we 
perceive that the public, justly tired 
of a long sequence of silly and idle 
publications about Lord Byron, are at 
present rather slow to believe that any 
new volume, which professes to treat 
of his concerns, can possess legitimate 
claims upon their notice. The volume 
before us has accordingly, in so far as 
we can judge, attracted comparatively 
but little attention; and this it is pre¬ 
cisely our business to set right. 

We shall, of course, endeavour as 
much as possible, to adhere to Lord 
Byron. He, his personal character, is 
our present subject; and we confess 
that that is a subject about which we 
feel ourselves, at this moment, much 
more interested than the success, or 
non-success, of the Greek cause. That 
cause was originally a high and a holy 
source of interest to every educated 
European : but it has fallen into such 
miserable hands, that we can scarcely 
think of it now without heart-sick¬ 
ness. Besides, it has cost England 
Byron, at seven-and-thirty! 

Our first extract shall describe Par¬ 
ry's first interview with Byron. It 
took place within a few hours after 
his arrival at Missolonghi.— 

“ I was somewhat impatient to see 
Lord Byron, and readily accepted this of¬ 
fer. Two of our men, who had arrived in 
the first boat, had already seen him, and 
had told me, with great warmth, of his 
kind and condescending behaviour. He 
had seemed, they said, oveijoyed to see 
some of his countrymen; he told them 
he was glad they had arrived in safety, 
and behaved to them in the most hospi¬ 
table and friendly manner. This cheered 
my spirits, which were much depressed 
by severe fatigue, and the information I 
had received from Colonel Stanhope, that 
he had no money at his command. With¬ 
out this it was impossible for me to carry 
on the service, and I felt abashed and 
ashamed to come before Lord Byron for 
the first time in the character of a beg¬ 
gar. Pie was a nobleman, a stranger, and 
a man of exalted genius. I had under¬ 
stood I might be of service to him and to 
Greece, but, on the contrary, I found my¬ 
self immediately obliged, that I might be 
enabled even to subsist my men, to have 
recourse to him for pecuniary aid. 

“ It was under these mingled feelings 
of regret and expectation, that I had my 
first interview with Lord Byron. In five 
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minutes after Colonel Stanhope lmd in¬ 
troduced me, every disagreeable thought 
had vanished; so kind, so cheering, so 
friendly was his lordship’s reception of 
me, that I soon forgot every unpleasant 
feeling. He gave me his hand, and cor¬ 
dially welcomed me to Greece. 4 He 
would have been glad,’ he said, 4 to have 
seen me before; he had long expected 
me, and now that I was come, with a va¬ 
luable class of men, and some useful 
6tores, he had hopes that something 
might be done.’ This was highly flatter¬ 
ing to me, and I soon felt a part of that 
pleasure which beamed from his lord¬ 
ship’s countenance. 

44 On getting somewhat more at ease, 

I had time to look about me, and notice 
the room in which I was. The walls 
were covered with the insignia of Lord 
Byron’s occupations. They were hung 
round with weapons, like an armoury, 
and supplied with books. Swords of va¬ 
rious descriptions and manufacture, rifle- 
guns and pistols, carbines and daggers, 
were within reach, on every side of the 
room. His books were placed over them 
on shelves, and were not quite so acces¬ 
sible. I afterwards thought, when I came 
to know more of the man and the coun¬ 
try, that this arrangement was a type of 
his opinion concerning it. He was not 
one of those who thought the Greeks 
needed education before obtaining free¬ 
dom. As I can now interpret the lan¬ 
guage, there was legibly written on the 
walls,— 4 Give Greece arms and inde¬ 
pendence, and then learning; I am here 
to serve Iter, but I will serve her first 
with my steel, and afterwards with'my 
pen.* 

44 Lord Byron was sitting on a kind of 
mattress, but elevated by a cushion that 
occupied only a part of it, and made his 
seat higher than the rest. He was dress¬ 
ed in a blue surtout coat and loose trow- 
sers, and wore a foraging-cap. He was 
attended by an Italian servant, Tita, and 
a young Greek, of the name of Luca, of 
a most prepossessing appearance. Count 
Gamba, too, came in and out of the 
room, and Fletcher, his servant, was oc¬ 
casionally in attendance. His lordship 
desired me to sit down beside him : his 
conversation very soon became animated, 
and then his countenance appeared even 
more prepossessing than at first. 

44 Fie began to rally me on the length 
of my voyage, and told me he had suppo¬ 
sed I meant to vie with my namesake, 
and that I was gone to explore the South 
Pole instead of coming to Greece. My 
arrival at length, he added, had taken a 
load off his mind, and he would not com- 
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plain, if he at last saw Greece flourishing 
and successful. 4 Why,* he asked, ob¬ 
serving that 1 did not share his satisfac¬ 
tion, 4 was 1 not as well pleased as he 
was ?’ Then, with a hint at my sailor 
habits, he said he knew I wanted refresh¬ 
ment, and sent Tita to bring me some 
brandy and w r ater. This, however, had 
not all the effect his lordship wished, and 
he still rallied me on my dissatisfied ap¬ 
pearance, bade me be at home, and ex¬ 
plain to him why I was not contented. 

44 I told his lordship, that 1 felt my si¬ 
tuation very irksome ; that I had come to 
render assistance to the Greeks, and 
found myself, on the instant of my arri¬ 
val, obliged to ask him for assistance ; 
that his lordship’s kindness, and what Iqj 
had said to me, had heightened my re¬ 
gret, and that if he had received me 
haughtily and proudly, I should have had 
less objection to trouble him ; 4 for,’ I 
added, 4 Colonel Stanhope informs me 
that he has no funds to assist me, and has 
recommended me to ask your lordship 
for money.’ On hearing this, he rose, 
twirled himself round on his heel, (which 
I afterwards found was a common, though 
not a graceful practice, of liis,) and said, 

4 Is that all?—I was afraid it w r as some¬ 
thing else. Do not let that give you any 
uneasiness; you have only to tell me all 
your wants, for I like candour, and, as 
far as I can, I will assist you.’ When his 
lordship rose, I observed that he w’as 
somew'hat lame, blit bis bust appeared 
perfectly and beautifully formed. After a 
few moments reflection, he again took 
his seat, and said he would take some 
brandy and water with me, on condition 
that I should tell him all the news in 
England, and give him all the informa¬ 
tion in my power. 

44 1 accordingly endeavoured to recol¬ 
lect all the events of any importance 
which had occurred, or of which I had 
heard before leaving England ; I told him 
of the proceedings of the Committee, and 
of everything which I thought would be 
interesting. * * * 

44 My first interview w T ith Lord Byron 
lasted nearly three hours, and his lord- 
ship repaid my candour, and the informa¬ 
tion I had given him, by explaining to 
me how much he had been harassed and 
disappointed since his arrival in Greece. 
Of these subjects, I shall hereafter have 
more to say, and shall enter more into 
details; I shall therefore now only ob¬ 
serve, that his lordship, when speaking 
on these topics, displayed a great degree 
of sensibility, not to say irritation,—that 
his countenance changed rapidly, and ex¬ 
pressed great anxiety. Fie seemed al- 
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most to despair of success, but said he 
would see the contest out. There was 
then a pallidness in Ills face, and knitting 
of his brows, that indicated both weak¬ 
ness and vexation. I have since thought, 
that his fate was sealed before my arri¬ 
val in Greece; and that even then he 
was, so to speak, on his death-bed.” 

The next passage we shall quote 
describes Byron's domestic habits in 
Missolonghi: 

“ Lord Byron had taken a small corps 
of Suliotes into his own pay, and kept 
them about him as a body guard. They 
consisted altogether of fifty-six men, and 
of these a certain number were always 
on duty. A large outer room in his lord¬ 
ship’s house was appropriated to them, 
and their carbines were suspended against 
the walls. Like other soldiers, they found 
various means to amuse themselves when 
on guard. While some were walking 
about, discoursing violently and eagerly, 
with animated gestures, others were ly¬ 
ing or sitting on the floor playing at 
cards. 

“ In this room, and among these rude 
soldiers, Lord Byron was accustomed to 
walk a great deal, particularly in wet 
weather. On such occasions he was al¬ 
most always accompanied by his favourite 
dog Lyon, who was perhaps his dearest 
and most affectionate friend. They were, 
indeed, very seldom separated. Biding or 
walking, sitting or standing, Lyon was 
his constant attendant. He can scarcely 
be said to have forsaken him even in his 
sleep. Every evening did he go to see 
that his master was safe before he lay 
down himself, and then he took his sta¬ 
tion close to his door, a guard certainly 
as faithful, though not so efficient, as 
Lord Byron’s corps of Suliotes. This 
valuable and affectionate animal was 
brought to England after Lord Byron’s 
death, and is now, I believe, in the pos¬ 
session of Mrs Leigh, his lordship’s sis¬ 
ter. 

“ With Lyon, Lord Byron was accus¬ 
tomed not only to associate, but to com¬ 
mune very much and very often. His 
most usual phrase was, * Lyon, you are 
no rogue, Lyon ;* or ‘Lyon,’ his lordship 
would say, ‘ thou art an honest fellow, 
Lyon.’ The dog’s eyes sparkled, and his 
tail swept the floor, as he sat with his 
haunches on the ground. * Thou art more 
faithful than men, Lyon ; I trust thee 
more.* Lyon sprang up, and barked and 
bounded round his master, as much a9 to 
say, ‘ You may trust me, I will watch 
actively on every side.’—* Lyon, I love 
thee, thou art my faithful dog !’ and Lyon 
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jumped and kissed his master’s hand, as 
an acknowledgment of his homage. In 
this sort of mingled talk and gambol Lord 
Byron passed a good deal of time, and 
seemed more contented, more calmly 
self-satisfied, on such occasions, than al¬ 
most on any other. In conversation and 
in company he was animated and bril¬ 
liant, but with Lyon and in stillness he 
was pleased and perfectly happy.” 

# * * * 

“ He always rose at nine o’clock, or a 
little later, and breakfasted about ten. 
This meal consisted of tea without either 
milk or sugar, dry toast, and water- 
cresses. During his breakfast I generally 
waited on him to make any reports which 
were necessary, and take his orders for 
the labours of the day. When this busi¬ 
ness was settled, I retired to give the ne¬ 
cessary directions to the different officers, 
and returned so as to be back by eleven 
o’clock, or a quarter before. His lord- 
ship then inspected the accounts, and, in 
conjunction with his secretary, checked 
and audited every item in a business-like 
manner. 

“ If the weather permitted, he after¬ 
wards rode out; if it did not, he used to 
amuse himself by shooting at a mark 
with pistols. Though his hand trembled 
much, his aim was sure, and he could hit 
an egg four times out of five at the dis¬ 
tance of ten or twelve yards. 

“ It was at this period of the day also, 
if he did not ride out, that he was gene¬ 
rally visited by Prince Mavrocordato and 
the Primates. If he rode out, the latter 
visited him towards three or four o’clock, 
and the former came later in the even¬ 
ing, like one of his private friends. His 
rides were seldom extended beyond two 
hours, as he then returned and dined. 

“■ The reader may form an idea of the 
fever of which Lord Byron died, when I 
mention Ills food. He ate very sparingly, 
and what he did eat was neither nourish¬ 
ing, nor heating, nor blood-making food. 
He very rarely touched flesh, ate very 
little fish, used neither spices nor sauces, 
and dined principally of dried toast, vege¬ 
tables, and cheese. He drank a very 
small quantity of wine or cider; but in¬ 
dulged in the use of no spirituous liquors. 
He took nothing of any consequence du¬ 
ring the remainder of the day; and I ve¬ 
rily believe, as far as his own personal 
consumption was concerned, there was 
not a single Greek soldier in the garri¬ 
son who did not eat more, and more lux¬ 
uriously, than this tenderly brought-up, 
and long-indulged English gentleman and 
nobleman. He who had fed only on the 
richest viands of the most luxuriant parts 
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of Europe, whose palate lmd been tick¬ 
led, from his earliest days, with the choi¬ 
cest wines, now, at the call of humanity 
and freedom, submitted to live on the 
coarsest and meanest fare. He was rea¬ 
dy, like some general of old Rome, to 
share the privations of the meanest sol¬ 
dier ; and he showed, both by what he 
submitted to, and by the dangers he bra¬ 
ved, that his love of liberty, and of the 
good cause of mankind, was not limited 
to writing a few words in their favour, 
from a comfortable well-warmed library; 
or to sending from a table, smoking with 
all the superfluities of French cookery, a 
small check on his banker. The proprie¬ 
ty and utility of some of his measures 
may possibly admit of a doubt, as in fact 
they have been censured ; but of the pu¬ 
rity of his intentions, and the intenseness 
of his zeal, the dangers he encountered, 
the privations he submitted to, the time 
and money he bestowed, and the life he 
forfeited, there are such proofs as no 
other man in this age and country has 
given. 

“ After his dinner Lord Byron attend¬ 
ed the drilling of the officers of his corps 
in an outer apartment of his own dwell¬ 
ing. Here again he set an admirable ex¬ 
ample. He submitted to be drilled with 
them, and went through all those exer¬ 
cises it was proper for them to learn. 
When these were finished, he very often 
played a game of single-stick, or indulged 
in some other severe muscular exertion. 
He then retired for the evening, and con¬ 
versed with friends, or employed himself, 
using the little assistance I was able to 
give him, studying military tactics. At 
eleven o’clock I left him, and I was ge¬ 
nerally the last person he saw except his 
servants, and then he retired, not how¬ 
ever to sleep, but to study. Till nearly 
four o’clock every morning he was con¬ 
tinually engaged reading or writing, and 
rarely slept more than five hours; get¬ 
ting up again, as I have already said, at 
nine o’clock. In this manner did Lord 
Byron pass nearly every day of the time 
I had the pleasure of knowing him.” 

The following little paragraphs are 
assuredly worth quoting. They relate 
to incidents which occurred only a few 
days before Byron was confined to his 
couch:— 

“ When the news arrived from Eng¬ 
land on April the 9th, of the loan for the 
Greeks having been negotiated in Lorn- 
don, Lord Byron also received several 
private letters, which brought him fa¬ 
vourable accounts of his daughter. When¬ 
ever he spoke of her, it was with delight 
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to think he was a father, or with a strong 
feeling of melancholy, at recollecting that 
her infantine and most endearing embraces 
were denied to his love. The pleasant 
intelligence which he had received con¬ 
cerning her, gave a fresh stimulus to his 
mind, I may almost say revived for a mo¬ 
ment a spirit that was already faint and 
weary, and slumbering in the arms of 
death.” 

* * » • 

“ Whether the following little anecdote 
may be regarded as a proof of the respect 
in which Lord Byron was held by the 
people, or only of the natural kindness of 
the peasantry, I will not decide ; hut as 
a mere specimen of their manner, it seems 
worth mentioning. 

44 He returned one day from his ride 
more than usually pleased. An interest¬ 
ing countrywoman, with a fine family, 
had come out of her cottage, and pre¬ 
sented him with a curd cheese and some 
honey, and eould not be persuaded to ac¬ 
cept of payment for it. 4 I have felt,’ he 
said, 4 more pleasure this day, and at this 
circumstance, than for a long time past.* 
Then describing to me where he had seen 
her, he ordered me to find her out, and 
make her a present in return. 4 The pea¬ 
santry,* he said, 4 are by far the most kind, 
humane, and honest part of the popula¬ 
tion ; they redeem the character of their 
countrymen. The other classes are so 
debased by slavery; aecustomed, like all 
slaves, never to speak truth, but only 
what will please their masters, that they 
cannot be trusted. Greece would not be 
worth saving but for the peasantry.* 
Lord Byron then sat down to his cheese, 
and insisted on our partaking of his fare. 
A bottle of porter was sent for and 
broached, that we might join Byron in 
drinking health and happiness to the kind 
family which had procured him so great 
a pleasure. 

44 One of the sentiments constantly up¬ 
permost in Lord Byron’s mind, and af¬ 
fording decisive evidence how deeply lie 
felt his own disappointment, wa9 caution 
in not lending himself to deceive others. 
Over and over again did he, in our con¬ 
versations; dwell on the necessity of tell¬ 
ing the people of England the truth as to 
Greece ; over and over again did he con¬ 
demn the works which had been publish¬ 
ed on the state of Greece. Lying, hypo¬ 
critical publications he was accustomed 
to call them, deceiving both the Greeks 
and the English. To tell the truth on 
everything relating to Greece, was one 
of his most frequent exhortations. It 
was Ills opinion, that without English 
assistance, more particularly as to mo¬ 
ll 
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ney, the Greeks could not succeed; and 
he knew that if the English public were 
once imposed on to a considerable a- 
mount, no assistance could afterwards be 
expected, and Greece would either return . 
under the Turkish yoke, fall under the 
sceptre of some other barbarian power, 
or remain for many years the prey of 
discord and anarchy. While the loan 
was negotiating, and after it was con¬ 
tracted for, he frequently congratulated 
himself that he had never written a single 
line to induce his countrymen to subscribe 
to it; and that they must hold him per¬ 
fectly guiltless, should they afterwards 
lose their money, of having in any way 
contributed to delude them. e I hope,’ 
he was accustomed to say, ‘ this govern¬ 
ment which has enough on its hands, 
will behave so as not to injure its credit. 

1 have not in any Way encouraged the 
people of England to lend their money. 

I don’t understand loan-jobbing, and I 
should make a sorry appearance in wri¬ 
ting home lying reports.*” 

* * *• * 

“ Lord Byron had a black groom with 
him in Greece, an American by birth, to 
whom he was very partial.f He always 
insisted on this man’s calling him Massa, 
whenever he spoke to him. On one oc¬ 
casion, the groom met with two women 
of his own complexion, who had been 
slaves to the Turks, and liberated, but 
had been left almost to starve when the 
Greeks had risen on their tyrants. Being 
of the same colour was a bond of sympa¬ 
thy between them and the groom, and he 
applied to me to give both these women 
quarters in the seraglio. I granted the 
application, and mentioned it to Lord 
Byron, who laughed at the gallantry of 
his groom, and ordered that he should be 
brought before him at ten o’clock the 
next day, to answer for his presumption 
in making such an application. 

« At ten o’clock accordingly lie attend¬ 
ed his master, with great trembling and 
fear, but stuttered so when he attempted 


to speak, that he could not make himself 
understood; Lord Byron endeavouring, 
almost in vain, to preserve his gravity, 
reproved him severely for his presump¬ 
tion. Blacky stuttered a thousand ex¬ 
cuses, and was ready to do anything to 
appease his Massa’s anger. His great 
yellow eyes wide open, he trembling from 
head to foot, his wandering and stutter¬ 
ing excuses, his visible dread, all tended 
to provoke laughter, and Lord Byron, 
fearing his own dignity would be hove 
overboard, told him to hold his tongue, 
and listen to his sentence. I was com¬ 
manded to enter it in his memorandum- 
book, and then he pronounced in a so¬ 
lemn tone of voice, while Blacky stood 
aghast, expecting some severe punish¬ 
ment, the following doom :—.«My deter¬ 
mination is, that the children born of, 
these black women, of which you may be 
the father, shall be my property, and I 
will maintain them. What say you ?’— 

1 Go—Go—God bless you, Massa, may 
you live great while,’ stuttered out the 
groom, and sallied forth to tell the good 
news to the two distressed women. 

“ Lord Byron was ? remarkably sin¬ 
cere and frank man, and harboured no 
thought concerning another he did not 
express to him. Whatever he had to say 
of or against any man, that he said on 
the first opportunity openly, and to his 
face. Neither could he bear concealment 
in others. If one person were to speak 
of a third party in his presence, he would 
be sure to repeat it the first time the two 
opponents were in presence of one an¬ 
other. This was a habit of which his 
acquaintance were well aware, and it 
spared Lord Byron the trouble of listen¬ 
ing to a mob of idle and degrading ca¬ 
lumnies. He probably expected by it, to 
teach others that sincerity lie prized so 
highly ; at the same time, he was not in¬ 
sensible to pleasure, at seeing the confu¬ 
sion of the party exposed.” 

Mr Parry thus describes the inter¬ 
view which he had with Byron on the 


* " This cautious conduct may perhaps excite some suspicions in the minds of those who have sub¬ 
scribed to the Greek loan ; or who arc now holders of Greek bonds. 1 ord Byron, even when his exis¬ 
tence was of such material service in assisting the Greeks, concluded, 1 suppose, that the chances for 
the payment either of the principal or the interest of the loan were not great, and therefore ho congra¬ 
tulated himself that he had been in no wise instrumental in persuading, by any sort of representations, 
the people of this country to lend their money to the Greeks. Since Lord Byron’s death, however, 
though they have met with some terrible disasters, their government seems to have triumphed over 
its domestic opponents, and to be now more than ever in a fair way of uniting all the Greeks in the 
pursuit of the one great object. The Turkish power also is evidently growing weaker, and cannot 
sustain even against this feeble opponent a protracted contest. When we see the ill-organited state of 
Turkey, the anarchy of its councils, the discontent of its soldiers, and the rebellion of its chiefs, our 
wonder’is rather excited that so much time should have elapsed before the Greeks have completely 
achieved their independence, than that they should have struggled so long. This is partly explained 
by the division among their chiefs; and by circumstances not to the honour of some individuals in our 
country.” 

f “ This man died in London a short time back. 

Voi.. XVIII. T 
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evening after he was taken ill—the 
15 th of April, 1824. 

“ It was seven o’clock in the evening 
when I saw him, and then I took a chair 
at his request, and sat down by his bed¬ 
side, and remained till ten o’clock. He 
sat up in his bed, and was then calm and 
collected. He talked with me on a va¬ 
riety of subjects connected with himself 
and his family; he spoke of his inten¬ 
tions as to Greece, his plans for the cam¬ 
paign, and what lie should ultimately do 
for that country. He spoke to me about 
my own adventures. He spoke of death 
also with great composure, and though 
he did not believe his end was so very 
near, there was something about him so 
serious and so firm, so resigned and com¬ 
posed, so different from anything I had 
ever before seen in him, that my mind 
misgave me, and at times foreboded his 
speedy dissolution. 

“ ‘ Parry,* he said, when I first went 
to him, ‘ 1 have much wished to sec you 
to*day. I have had most strange feel¬ 
ings, but my head is now better; I have 
no gloomy thoughts, and no idea but that 
I shall recover. I am perfectly collect¬ 
ed, I am sure I am in my senses, but a 
melancholy will creep over me at times.’ 
The mention of the subject brought the 
melancholy topics back, and a few excla¬ 
mations shewed what occupied Lord By¬ 
ron’s mind when he was left in silence 
and solitude. * My wife ! My Ada! My 
country ! the situation of this place, my 
removal impossible, and perhaps death, 
all combine to make me sad. Since I 
have been ill, I have given to all my 
plans much serious consideration. You 
shall go on at your leisure preparing for 
building the schooner, and when other 
things are done, we will put the last hand 
to this work, by a visit to America.* To 
reflect on this has been a pleasure to me, 
and has turned my mind from ungrateful 
thoughts. When I left Italy I had time 
on board the brig to give full scope to 
memory and reflection. It was then I 
came to that resolution I have already 
informed you of. I am convinced of the 
happiness of domestic life. No man on 
earth respects a virtuous woman more 
than I do, and the prospect of retirement 
in England with my wife and Ada, gives 
me an idea of happiness I have never ex¬ 
perienced before. Retirement will be 
everything to me, for heretofore my life 
has been like the ocean in a storm.’ 

“ Then adverting to his more immedi¬ 
ate attendants, he said, ‘ I have closely 
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observed to-day the conduct of all around 
me. Tita is an admirable fellow; he has 
not been out of the house for several 
days. Bruno is an excellent young man, 
and very skilful, but I am afraid he is too 
much agitated. I wish you to be as 
much about me as possible, you may pre¬ 
vent me being jaded to death, and when 
I recover I assure you I shall adopt a 
different mode of living. They must have 
misinformed you when they told you I 
was asleep. I have not slept, and I can’t 
imagine why they should tell you I was 
asleep. 

“ * You have no conception of the un¬ 
accountable thoughts which come into 
my mind when the fever attacks me. I 
fancy myself a Jew, a Mahomedan,and a 
Christian of every profession of faith. 
Eternity and space are before me; but 
on this subject, thank God, 1 am happy 
and at ease. The thought of living eter¬ 
nally, of again reviving, is a great plea¬ 
sure. Christianity is the purest and most 
liberal religion in the world, but the nu¬ 
merous teachers who are continually wor¬ 
rying mankind with their denunciations 
and their doctrines, are the greatest ene¬ 
mies of religion. I have read with more 
attention than half of them the book of 
Christianity, and I admire the liberal and 
truly charitable principles which Christ 
has laid down. There are questions con¬ 
nected with this subject, which none but 
Almighty God can solve. Time and 
space who can conceive—none but God, 
on him I rely.’ ” 

These passages cannot, we think, 
fail to gratify our readers. The view 
they give of Lord Byron’s kind, natu¬ 
ral temper, frank and engaging man¬ 
ners, and noble self-possession in the 
midst of all the irritations of disease 
and disgust, must go far we think to 
convince the most sceptical, that the 
epithet of Satanic was not the happiest 
which a contemporary poet might have 
applied to the author of Child Ha¬ 
rold. But we have no wish to resume 
a subject which we have already dis¬ 
cussed at some length— 

“ Let them blush now who never blush’d 
before, 

And those who have blush’d, let them blush 
the more.” 

We proceed to give a few extracts from 
the part of Parry’s book, in which 
Lord Byron’s conversation is descri¬ 
bed. First, hear Byron himself on the 
Greek Committee and their agents. 


* This was in connexion with his Lordship’s views as to Greece, stated in another place. The ob¬ 
ject was to get the Americans to acknowledge the government and independence of Greece, 
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li 4 I conceive,’ he udded, 4 that 1 have 
been already grossly ill-treated by the 
committee. In Italy, Mr Blaquiere, their 
agent, informed me that every requisite 
supply would be forwarded with all dis¬ 
patch. I was disposed to come to Greece, 
but I hastened my departure in conse¬ 
quence of earnest solicitations. No time 
was to be lost, 1 was told; and Mr Bla¬ 
quiere, instead of waiting on me at his 
return from Greece, left a paltry note, 
which gave no information whatever. If 
1 ever meet with him, I shall not fail to 
mention my surprise at his conduct; but 
it has been all of a piece. I wish the 
acting committee had had some of the 
trouble which has fallen on me since my 
arrival here; they would have been more 
prompt in their proceedings, and would 
have known better what the country 
stood in need of. They would not have 
delayed the supplies a day; and they 
would not have sent out German officers, 
poor fellows, to starve at Missolonghi, 
but for my assistance. I am a plain man, 
and cannot comprehend the use of print¬ 
ing presses to a people who do not read. 
Here the committee have sent supplies 
of maps, I suppose, that I may teach the 
young mountaineers geography. Here 
are bugle-horns, without bugle-men, and 
it is a chance if we can find any body in 
Greece to blow them. Books are sent 
to a people who want guns ; they ask for 
a sword, and the Committee give them 
the lever of a printing press. Heavens! 
one would think the Committee meant 
to inculcate patience and submission, and 
to condemn resistance. Some materials 
for constructing fortifications they have 
sent, but they have chosen their people 
so ill, that the work is deserted, and not 
one pam have they sent to procure other 
labourers. 

“ 4 Their secretary, Mr Bowring, wa9 
disposed, I believe, to claim the privi¬ 
leges of an acquaintance with me. He 
wrote me a long letter, about the classic 
land of freedom, the birth-place of the 
arts, the cradle of genius, the habitation 
of the gods, the heaven of poets, and a 
great many such fine things. I was obli¬ 
ged to answer him, and I scrawled some 
nonsense in reply to his nonsense; but 
I fancy I shall get no more such epistles. 
When 1 came to the conclusion of the 
poetry part of my letter, I wrote, 4 so 
much for blarney, now for business.* I 
have not since heard in the same strain 
from Mr Bowring. 

44 4 Here, too, is the chief agent of the 
Committee, Colonel Stanhope, organi¬ 
zing the whole country. He leaves no¬ 
thing untouched, from the general go- 
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vernment to the schools for children. 
He has a plan for organizing the military 
force, for establishing posts, for regula¬ 
ting the administration of justice, for 
making Mr Bentham the apostle of the 
Greeks, and for whipping little boys in 
the newest and most approved mode. 
He is for doing all this without a refer¬ 
ence to any body, or any thing; com¬ 
plains bitterly of a want of practical 
statesmen in Greece, and would be glad, 
I believe, to impart a large supply of Mr 
Bentham’s books and scholars. Mavro- 
cordato he openly beards, as if the Prince 
knew nothing of Greece, and was quite 
incapable of forming a correct opinion of 
its interests. At the same time, he has 
no funds to carry all his projects into 
execution. He is a mere schemer and 
talker, more of a saint than a soldier; 
and with a great deal of pretended plain¬ 
ness, a mere politician, and no patriot. 

4 ‘ 4 His printer and publisher, Dr Mey- 
ler, is a German adventurer, who is quite 
in a rage with the quakers, for sending 
medicines to Greece. He knows nothing 
of the Greek or the English language; 
and if he did, who would buy his paper ? 
The Greeks have no money, and will not 
read newspapers for ages to come. There 
is no communication with dilferent parts 
of the country; there is no means of re¬ 
ceiving any news ; and no means of send¬ 
ing it, when got. Stanhope begins at the 
wrong end, and from observing that, in 
our wealthy and civilized country, rapid 
communication is one means of improve¬ 
ment, he wants to establish posts—mail- 
carts, I believe is his object, among a 
people who have no food. Communica¬ 
tion, though a cause of increased wealth 
and increased civilization, is the result of 
a certain degree of both; and he would 
have it without the means. He is like 
all political jobbers, who mistake the ac¬ 
cessories of civilization for its cause; 
they think if they only hoist the colours 
of freedom, they will immediately trans¬ 
form a crazy water-logged bark into a 
proud man-of-war. Stanhope, I believe, 
wants discussion in Greece—pure ab¬ 
stract discussion ; as if he were ignorant, 
that in a country where there are one 
hundred times as many readers, propor¬ 
tionally, as in Greece, where the people 
have been readers of newspapers for a 
century, and read them every day, they 
care nothing about his favourite discus¬ 
sion, and will not listen either to Mr 
Bentham’s, or any other person’s logic. 
I have subscribed to his paper, to get rid 
of Stanhope’s importunities. 

44 4 I thooght Colonel Stanhope, being 
a soldier, would have shewn himself dif- 
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ferently. He ought to know what a na¬ 
tion like Greece needs for its defence, 
and being on the acting Committee, he 
should have told them that arms, and the 
materials for carrying on war, were what 
the Greeks required. The country once 
cleared of the enemy, the land would be 
cultivated, commerce would increase, and 
if a good government were established, 
knowledge and improvement of every 
kind, even including a multitude of jour¬ 
nals, would speedily follow. But Stan¬ 
hope, I repeat, is beginning at the wrong 
end, and expects by introducing some of 
the signs of wealth and knowledge, to 
make the people rich and intelligent. He 
might as well expect to give them the 
opulence of London, by establishing a 
Long’s Hotel in this swamp ; or to make 
the women adopt all our fashions, by set¬ 
ting up a man-milliner’s shop. 

“ ‘ Gordon was a much wiser and more 
practical man than Stanhope. Stanhope 
has brought with him Nabob airs from 
Hindostan; and while he cajoles the 
people, wishes to govern them. He 
would be delighted, could he become ad¬ 
ministrator of the revenue, or resident at 
the court of the Greek republic. Gordon 
has been in Greece, and expended a large 
sum of money here. He bought his ex¬ 
perience, and knows the country. His 
plan was the one to have acted on; but 
his noble offer seems so far to have sur¬ 
passed the notions and expectations of 
the Committee, that it staggered them. 
They had done nothing like it, and could 
not credit this generosity and enthusiasm 
in another. All their deeds have been 
only talk and foolery. Had their whole 
property been at stake in Greece, they 
would have shewn more zeal. Mr Gor¬ 
don’s offer would have been promptly ac¬ 
ceded to; we should have had, by this 
time, an army regularly organized of three 
thousand men, Lepanto would have been 
taken, and Greece secured. Well, well, 
I’ll have my revenge : talk of subjects 
for Don Juan, this Greek business, its 
disasters and mismanagement, have fur¬ 
nished me with matter for a hundred 
cantos. Jeremy Bentham and his scho¬ 
lar, Colonel Stanhope, shall be two of 
my heroes.’ ** 

The following is a most important 
passage indeed. In it we have Lord 
Byron detailing, in a manner the sin¬ 
cerity of which it is impossible to 
doubt, his own views concerning the 
ultimate prospects of Greece; and 
surely the exposition is such, that it 
could have come from no mind in 
which sense, wisdom, and genius, 


were not equally inherent. It is the 
only thing upon the subject that we 
have ever been able to think worth 
a second reading. 

“ ‘ The cause of Greece,’ said Lord 
Byron, ‘ naturally excites our sympathy. 
The very name of the country is associ¬ 
ated in our minds with all that is exalted 
in virtue, or delightful in art. From it 
we have deriyed our knowledge, and un¬ 
der the guiding hand of its wisdom, did 
modern Europe make its first tottering 
and feeble steps towards civilization. In 
every mind at all embued with know¬ 
ledge, she is regarded with the affection 
of a parent. Her people are Christians 
contending against Turks, and slaves 
struggling to be free. There never was 
a cause which, in this outline view of the 
matter, had such strong and commanding 
claims on the sympathy of the people of 
all Europe, and particularly of the people 
of England. But we must not at the 
same time forget what is the present 
state of the Greek population. 

“‘We must not forget, though we 
speak of Greece and the Greeks, that 
there is no distinct country and no dis¬ 
tinct people. There is no country, ex¬ 
cept the Islands, with a strongly-marked 
boundary separating it from other coun¬ 
tries, either by physical properties, or by 
the manners and language of the people, 
which we can properly call Greece. The 
boundaries of ancient Greece are not the 
boundaries of modern Greece, or of the 
countries inhabited by those to whom we 
give the name of Greeks. The different 
tribes of men, also, to whom we give this 
one general name, seem to have little or 
nothing in common more than the same 
faith and the same hatred of the Turks, 
their oppressors. There is the wily mo¬ 
ney-making Greek of the islands, the de¬ 
based, intriguing, and corrupted Greek of 
the towns on the continent, and there is 
the hardy Greek peasant, whose good 
qualities are the redeeming virtues of the 
whole population. Under their chiefs 
and primates, under their captains and 
magistrates, they are now divided by more 
local jealousies, and more local distinc¬ 
tions, than in the days of their ancient 
glory, when Greece had no enemies but 
Greeks. We must not suppose under 
our name of Greeks, an entire, united, 
and single people, kept apart from all 
others by strongly-marked geographical 
or moral distinctions. On the contrary, 
those who are now contending for free¬ 
dom, are a mixed race of various tribes of 
men, having different apparent interests, 
and different opinions. Many of them 
differ from and hate one another, more 
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even than they differ from and hate the 
Turks, to whose maxims of government 
and manners some of them, particularly 
the primates, are much attached. It is 
quite erroneous, therefore, to suppose 
under the name of Greece, one coun¬ 
try, or under the name of Greeks, one 
people. 

44 4 The people whom we have come to 
assist have also the name of insurgents, 
and however just their cause, or enlight¬ 
ened their own view of the principles on 
which they contend, they must and will 
be considered by the government of Eu¬ 
rope as insurgents, with all the disadvan¬ 
tages belonging to the name, till they are 
completely successful. At the beginning 
of the insurrection, al'l the Turks in au¬ 
thority, and their adherents, were indis¬ 
criminately massacred, their property 
plundered, and their power, wherever the 
insurrection was successful, annihilated. 
Their places of worship were destroyed; 
the storks, a bird they reverence with a 
sort of idolatry, were everywhere shot, 
that no remembrance except hatred of 
the Turkish name, should exist in the 
country. Such acts are the natural con¬ 
sequences of long-suffering, particularly 
among men who have some traditional 
knowledge of the high renown of their 
ancestors; but they have not contributed 
to soften the Greek character; nor has 
the plunder of their masters failed to sow 
for the time the seeds of dissension and 
ambition among themselves. The insur¬ 
rection was literally a slave breaking his 
chains on the head of his oppressor; but 
in escaping from bondage, the Greeks 
acted without a plan. There was no sys¬ 
tem of insurrection organized, and the 
people, after the first flushing of their ha¬ 
tred was over, were easily stirred up to 
animosity against each other, and they 
fell again under the dominion of some 
ambitious chiefs, who had before been 
either the soldiers or the civil agents of 
the Pachas. They now want all the 
energy and the unity derived from an orga¬ 
nized system of government, taming some 
of the passions, and directing others to 
the public good. Time will bring such 
a system; for a whole nation can profit 
by no other teacher. A system of go¬ 
vernment must and will arise suitable to 
the knowledge and the wants of the peo¬ 
ple, and the relations which now exist 
among the different classes of them. 

“ I do not mean to say that they are 
not to profit by the experience of other 
people; on the contrary, I would have 
them acquire all the knowledge they can, 
but they cannot be a book-learned people 
for ages 5—they cannot for ages have that 


knowledge and that equality amongst 
them which are found in Europe, and 
therefore I would not recommend them 
to follow implicitly any system of go¬ 
vernment now established in the world, 
or to square their institutions by the 
theoretical forms of any constitution. I 
am still so much attached to the consti¬ 
tution of England personally, that were 
it to be attacked,—were any attempts 
made by any faction or party at home to 
put down its ancient and honourable 
aristocracy, I would be one of the first 
to uphold their cause with my life and 
fortune. At the same time I would not 
recommend that constitution to another 
country. It is the duty of every honour¬ 
able man to assist every nation and every 
individual, as far as he can, in obtaining 
rational freedom, but before we can do 
this we must know in what freedom con¬ 
sists. 

44 4 In the United States of America 
there is more practical freedom, and a 
form of government both abstractedly 
better and more suited to the situation of 
the Greeks than any other model I know 
of. From what 1 have already said of the 
different interests and divisions which 
prevail in Greece, it is to me plain that 
no other government will suit it so well 
as a federation. I will not say a federa¬ 
tion of republics, but a federation of 
states, each of these states having that 
particular form of government most suit¬ 
able to the present situation and wishes 
of its people. There is no abstract form 
of government which we can call good. 
I wont say with Pope, that 44 whate’er is 
best administered is best;” but I will 
say, that every government derives its 
efficiency as well as its power from the 
people. Despotism cannot exist where 
they are not sluggish, inert, insensible to 
political rights, and careless of anything 
but animal enjoyment. Neither can free¬ 
dom flourish where they confide impli¬ 
citly in one class of men, and where they 
are not one and all watchful to protect 
themselves, and prevent both individual 
and general encroachment. 

44 4 In the Islands and on the Conti¬ 
nent wealth and power are very diffe¬ 
rently distributed, and the governments 
are conducted on different principles. It 
would be absurd, therefore, and perhaps 
impossible, to give the Islands and the 
Continent the same sort of government. 
I say, therefore, the Grecian confedera¬ 
tion must be one of states, and not of 
republics. Any attempt of an individual, 
or of any one state, to gain supremacy, 
will bring on civil war and destruction. 
At the same time the federation might 
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liave a head like the United States of 
America. Each state might be repre¬ 
sented in a congress, and a president 
elected every four years in succession, 
from one of the three or four great divi¬ 
sions of the whole federation. The Mo- 
rea might choose the first president; the 
second might be elected by the Islands; 
Western Greece might select the third ; 
and should Candia be united with Greece, 
which is necessary for the permanent in¬ 
dependence of the whole, its inhabitants 
should in their turn elect a fourth presi¬ 
dent. On some plan of this kind a fede¬ 
ration of the States of Greece might be 
formed, and it would be recommended to 
the Greeks by bearing some faint resem¬ 
blance to the federation of their glorious 
ancestors; but any attempt to introduce 
one uniform system of government in 
every part of the country, however ex¬ 
cellent in principle, will only embroil the 
different classes, generating anarchy, and 
ending in slavery. 

“ * No system of government in any 
part of Greece can be permanent, which 
does not leave in the hands of the pea¬ 
santry the chief part of the political pow¬ 
er. They are warmly attached to their 
country, and they are the best portion of 
the people. Under a government in the 
least degree equitable, they must increase 
rapidly both in numbers and wealth ; and 
unless they are now placed, in a political 
point of view, on an equality with other 
classes, it will soon be necessary to op¬ 
press them. They are not now sensible 
of their own importance, but they soon 
will be under a Greek government, and 
they can only be retained in obedience 
by gaining over their affections. 

“ ‘ Though the situation and climate 
of Greece are admirable, it has been im¬ 
possible for the country to prosper under 
the yoke of the Turks. Their idleness, 
ignorance, oppression, and hostility to 
improvement, have nearly excluded the 
Greeks from any participation in the ge¬ 
neral progress of civilization. Where they 
have had the least opportunity of gaining 
either knowledge or wealth, they have 
eagerly embraced it. The inhabitants of 
the Islands are much better informed 
than those of the Continent, and they 
are the most skilful as well as the boldest 
seamen, and the most acute traders, to be 
found in the whole course of the Medi¬ 
terranean. The people are naturally as 
intelligent as their ancestors, but they 
have been debased and brutified by the 
tyrannical government of the Turks. Now 
there is some hope of their living under 
a better system, they will soon become 
both industrious atnd enterprizing. Not 


only will they be more happy and flou¬ 
rishing as a nation, but having within 
them the elements of improvement, they 
must increase in power as the Turkish 
empire decays. There are numerous 
tribes in Asia connected with them by 
lunguage and manners, which would be 
incorporated with them in their progress, 
and they might extend European civili¬ 
zation through the ancient empire of 
Cyrus and Xerxes, till they again met on 
the borders of Hindostan with those peo¬ 
ple, who held out to them the right hand 
of fellowship in their first struggles for 
freedom and independence. This is what 
Greece might do, what in fact she for¬ 
merly did. Not that I want to see the 
Greeks gaining power by conquest, they 
have territory enough; but, as I have 
said, the divisions among her different 
tribes, the want of unity in their views, 
the discord of her chieftains, are now so 
great, that I am afraid all we can ration¬ 
ally hope for is, that by dint of hard fight¬ 
ing against the Turks in summer, and 
quarrelling among themselves in winter, 
they may preserve a troublesome sort of 
national independence, till the Turkish 
empire crumbles into ruins. They may 
then have a chance of forming a distin¬ 
guished province of some one of those 
mighty European monarchies which seem 
destined gradually to supplant the despot¬ 
isms of Asia with a more regular and 
milder despotism. 

“ ‘ The Greek chiefs taken collective¬ 
ly,* said Lord Byron, ‘ are a very respec¬ 
table body of men. With one of them 
(Londa,) I am particularly acquainted. 
I stopped at his house for some time 
when I was formerly in Greece, and he 
would not accept of a para for the trou¬ 
ble and expense I put him to. He pre¬ 
sented me also with a very pretty horse 
at my departure. (This I shall not for¬ 
get.) The only chiefs who are particu¬ 
larly suspected of ambitious views are 
Colocotroni and Ulysses. Colocotroni, 1 
am informed, was a Captain in the Greek 
light infantry in the Ionian Islands ; and 
at the commencement of the Greek con¬ 
test, went over to the Morea with a num¬ 
ber of adventurers. Whilst there was 
Turkish property to plunder, and whilst 
lie could exact supplies from the poor 
peasantry, his force was respectably kept 
up. Of himself he has taken good care, 
having forwarded to the Islands, for his 
own private use, all the plunder he has 
been able to amass. He is said to have 
acquired great wealth. Except the power 
this may give him, and it will keep him 
afloat for some time, he will soon ex¬ 
haust his resources. The peasantry are 
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now bare; lie has swept their houses 
cleaner than ever the Turks did ; and his 
mercenary followers, finding they can get 
nothing more under his standard, will 
soon leave him. Mark my wordy Napoli 
di Romania will soon he evacuated by 
him; and either the Greek cause will 
not flourish, or he will fail. 

“ ‘ Ulysses is suspected hy the Greek 
government. A short time hack two mes¬ 
sengers were sent to him with orders 
from the government, and he put them 
both to death. He has been a robber, 
and was brought up in the service of Ali 
Pacha ; both which circumstances excite 
suspicion. These difficulties will proba¬ 
bly be surmounted when the government 
gets funds, for it is quite true in Greece, 
that he who has money has power. I 
have experienced this since my arrival, 
and have had offers* that would surprise 
you were I to tell you of them, and 
which would turn the head of any man 
less satiated than I am, and more desi¬ 
rous of possessing power than of contri¬ 
buting to freedom and happiness. 

“ « To all these offers, and to every 
application made to me, which had a 
tendency to provoke disputes or increase 
discord, I have always replied, I came 
here to serve Greece ; agree among your¬ 
selves for the good of your country, and 
whatever is your united resolve, and 
whatever the government commands, I 
shall be ready to support with my for¬ 
tune and my sword. I am here to act 
against-the external enemies and tyrants 
of Greece, and will not take part with 
any faction in the country. We who 
come here to fight for Greece, have no 
right to meddle with its internal affairs, 
or dictate to the people and government; 
since I have been here, I have seen and 
felt quite enough to try the temper of 


any man, but I will remain here, while 
there is a gleam of hope. 

“ * Much is expected from the loan, 
and I know that without money it is im¬ 
possible to succeed ; but I am apprehen¬ 
sive this foreign assistance will be looked 
on by each of the chiefs as a prize to be 
obtained by contention, and may lead to 
a civil war. The government, which has 
contracted for the loan, looks with no 
favourable eye on Colocotroni and Ulys¬ 
ses, and yet they are, probably, two of 
the bravest and most skilful of the mili¬ 
tary chieftains. I have advised Mavro- 
cordato to recommend the government 
to supply these chiefs with money, but 
to keep them as short as possible. I 
have also recommended him, and if this 
advice is followed much good may be 
effected, immediately on the receipt of 
the loan to pay up the arrears of the 
troops, particularly of the Sulliots, and 
to take care that their families are pro¬ 
vided for. They are the best mountain- 
soldiers in Greece, and perhaps in the 
world; but they are without a country, 
and without a home. I know that an 
offer has been made to restore them to 
their former country if they will forsake 
the Greek cause ; and I see no means of 
firmly attaching them to it, but to pay 
them regularly, and, by providing for 
their families, to secure hostages for their 
continued services. 

“ * Mr Canning may do much for 
Greece : I hope he will continue in of¬ 
fice. He is a clever man, and has an 
opportunity, beyond all his predecessors, 
of effecting great things. The ball is at 
his feet, but he must keep a high hand, 
and neither swerve to the right nor left. 
South America will give him an oppor¬ 
tunity of acting on sound principles : on 
this point he will not be shackled. The 


♦ “ I should have left this part of the subject in the obscurity of the text, had I not seen it stated 
in the * London Magazine,’ I think, that Lord Byron had a bad motive for his exertions in the cause 
of Greece. It is insinuated that he was actuated by the vulgar ambition of a conqueror, and wished 
to be something like a king in Greece. No insinuation was ever more unfounded. He had offers of 
this kind made to him, but he refused. With his pecuniary resources, such is the mercenary disposi¬ 
tion of the Greeks, it was, I am persuaded, only necessary for him to have devoted his fortune to tho 
purpose, and he could have formed an army that would have incorporated in it all that was brave and 
ambitious in Greece. No single chieftain could have resisted; and all of them would have been ob¬ 
liged, because they could not trust one another, to join their forces with his. The whole of the Suliotcs 
were completely at his beck. lie could have commanded and procured the assassination of any man 
in Greece, for a sum too trifling to mention. The task would have been full of danger undoubtedly, 
but what attempt to gain such power is not ? It was not however beyond his abilities, had his inclina¬ 
tion inclined him to undertake it. He was too certain of commanding the respect of mankind by his 
admirable talents, to hunt after their admiration by any kind of vulgar atrocity. lie never wished to 

K ossess political power in Greece, though he fought for her freedom; and he might have been the 
cad man of the country, had he chosen to oppose the government. 

“ That he was sensible of his power, is quite evident from what he frequently said to me. * Any 
man who had money,’ he said, * may arrogate consequence to himself. What prevents me, if I were 
so minded, from forming a large military force in Greece ? I might send to England and procure a set 
of veteran practical non-commissioned officers and practical mechanics, by whose means, and my 
own resources, I could set many things in motion. If I had only men to teach the Greeks some ot 
the necessary arts, and were able to supply their want of warlike stores, I could find plenty of men; 
and an army might be at my command. The fortifications I could repair so as to make them secure 
against all attacks. The navy I could set afloat, and, if I liked, have my own way in Greece; but 1 
repeat I came here to serve the Greeks on their own conditions, and in their own way, and I will not 
swerve while life remains, from this intention.’ M 
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great mechanical power of England, her 
vast ingenuity, gives him the control of 
the world; hut the very existence of Eng¬ 
land’s superiority hangs on the balance 
of his decision. This minister bears 
all the responsibility. With respect to 
Greece it is different. The Turkish em¬ 
pire is our barrier against the power of 
Russia. The Greeks, should they gain 
their independence, will have quite suffi¬ 
cient territory in the Morea, Western 
Greece, and the islands. 

“ c It will take a century to come to 
change their character. Canning, I have 
no doubt, will proceed with caution—he 
can act strictly honourably to the Turks. 

I have no enmity to the Turks indivi¬ 
dually—they are quite as good as the 
Greeks: I am displeased to hear them 
called barbarians. They are charitable 
to the poor, and very humane to animals. 
Their curse is the system of their govern¬ 
ment, and their religion or superstition.” 

Our readers must turn to Mr Parry's 
own page for a great deal more of 
Lord Byrons table talk. They will 
find many sound English sentiments, 
even in regard to the English politics 
of the day—they will find views as to 
America equally just and liberal—they 
will find the most contemptuous allu¬ 
sions to the soi-disant liberals with 
whom Lord Byron had come into per¬ 
sonal contact, such as old Cartwright, 
Leigh Hunt, &c.; and upon every oc¬ 
casion an open avowal of the deepest 
respect for the aristocracy of Britain, 
which these poor creatures have spent 
their lives in endeavouring to over¬ 
throw. 

Of all this, and also of the affecting 
narrative which Mr Parry gives of 
Lord Byron's last days, strictly so 
called, we shall quote nothing. The 
main outline of his illness is already 
sufficiently before the public; and 
these new details are so painful, that 
though we do not wish not to have 
read them, we certainly shall never 
torture ourselves with reading them 
again. The spectacle of youth, and 
rank, and genius, meeting with calm 
resolution the approach of death, un¬ 
der external circumstances of the most 
cheerless description, may afford a les¬ 
son to us all! But Mr Parry has 
painted this scene with far too rude a 
pencil; and, indeed, the print which 
he has inserted of Byron on his mise¬ 
rable bed, and almost in the agonies 
of death, attended by Parry himself 
and Tita, ought to be omitted in 
every future edition. It is obviously 


a got-up thing—a mere eyetrap—and 
for one person whose diseased taste it 
pleases, will undoubtedly disgust a 
thousand who ought to be acquainted 
with this book. 

In order that our article may ter¬ 
minate pleasantly, we have reserved 
wherewithal to wind it up. Parry’s 
description of an interview which he 
had with the personage whom Colonel 
Stanhope mentions as “ the finest ge¬ 
nius of the most enlightened age , the im¬ 
mortal Benth a m." We shall give the 
sailor’s rough sketch of the Patriarch 
without note or comment—in truth it 
needs none; and, we have no doubt, 
posterity will not disdain to hang it up 
alongside of the more professional per¬ 
formance of that other fine genius of 
our enlightened century—the immor¬ 
tal Hazlitt —in his noble gallery of 
portraits, entitled cc The SriRiT of 
the Age." 

“ Lord Byron asked me, in the course 
of my conversations, did I know Mr Ben« 
tham ? I said I had seen him previously 
to my leaving England ; that lie had in¬ 
vited me to dine with him, and had been 
with me to see the preparations for the 
expedition. He had behaved very civilly 
to me, I said, but I thought him a lit¬ 
tle flighty. Lord Byron eagerly asked 
me in what way, and I told him. At 
hearing my account his lordship laughed 
most immoderately, and made me repeat 
it over and over again. He declared, 
when lie had fished out every little cir¬ 
cumstance, lie would not have lost it for 
a thousand guineas. 1 shall here relate 
this little occurrence, not out of any dis- 
repect for Mr Bentham, but because lie 
is a great man, and the world are very 
fond of hearing of great men. Moreover, 
Lord Byron lias been somewhat censu¬ 
red, chiefly, I think, for not having a 
most profound respect for Mr Bentham ; 
and the following little story goes at least 
to prove, that some of this philosopher’s 
peculiarities might very naturally excite 
the laughter of the poet. Mr Bent- 
ham is said also to have a great wish 
for celebrity, and he will not, there¬ 
fore, be displeased by my sounding an¬ 
other note to his fame, which may, per¬ 
chance, convey it where it has not yet 
reached. 

“ Shortly before I left London for 
Greece, Mr Bowring, the honorary se¬ 
cretary to the Greek Committee, inform¬ 
ed me, that Mr Jeremy Bentham wished 
to see the stores and materials prepa¬ 
ring for the Greeks, and that he had done 
me the honour of asking me to break- 
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fast with him some day, that I might 
afterwards conduct him to see the guns, 
&c. 

“ * Who the devil is Mr Bentham ?’ 
was my rough reply, * I never heal’d of 
him before.* Many of my readers may 
still be in the same state of ignorance, 
and it will be acceptable to them, 1 hope, 
to hear of the philosopher. 

" ‘ Mr Bentham,* ‘ said Mr Bowring, 

* is one of the greatest men of the age, 
and for the honour now offered to you I 
waited many a long day; I believe for 
more than two years.* 

“ ‘ Great or little, I never heard of 
him before; blit if he wants to see me, 
why I’ll go.’ 

“ It was accordingly arranged that I 
should visit Mr Bentham, and that Mr 
Bowring should see him to fix the time, 
and then inform me. In a day or two 
afterwards I received a note from the ho¬ 
norary secretary, to say I was to. break¬ 
fast with Mr Bentham on Saturday. It 
happened that I lived at a distance from 
town, and having heard something of the 
primitive manner of living and early 
hours of philosophers, I arranged with 
my wife over-night, that I would get up 
very early on the Saturday morning, that 
I might not keep Mr Bentham waiting. 
Accordingly I arose with the dawn, dress¬ 
ed myself in haste, and brushed off for 
Queen’s Square, Westminster, as hard as 
my legs could carry me. On reaching 
the Strand, fearing I m4ght be late, being 
rather corpulent, and not being willing 
to go into the presence of so very great 
a man, as I understood Mr Jeremy Bent¬ 
ham to be, puffing and blowing, I took a 
hackney coach, and drove up to his door 
about eight o’clock. I found a servant 
girl a-foot, and told her I came to break¬ 
fast with Mr Bentham by appointment. 

“ She ushered me in, and introduced 
me to two young men, who looked no 
more like philosophers, however, than 
my own children. I thought they might 
be Mr Bentham’s sons, but this I under¬ 
stood was a mistake. I shewed them 
the note I had received from Mr Bow¬ 
ring, and they told me Mr Bentham did 
not breakfast till three o’clock. This 
surprised me very much, but they told 
me I might breakfast with them ; which 
I did, though I was not much flattered 
by the honour of sitting down with Mr 
Bentham’s clerks, when I was invited by 
their master. Poor Mr Bowring, thought 
I f he must be a meek spirited young man 
if it was for this lie waited so impatient¬ 
ly. 

“ I supposed the philosopher himself 
did not get up till noon, as he did not 
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breakfast till so late; but in this I was 
also mistaken. About ten o’clock I was 
summoned to his presence, and mustered 
up all my courage and all my ideas for 
the meeting. His appearance struck 
me forcibly. His white thin locks, cut 
straight in the fashion of the Quakers, 
and hanging, or rather floating, on his 
shoulders; his garments something of 
their colour and cut, and his frame rather 
square and muscular, with no exuberance 
of flesh, made up a singular looking, and 
not an inelegant old man. He welcomed 
me with a few hurried words, but with¬ 
out any ceremony, and then conducted 
me into several rooms, to shew me his 
ammunition and materials of war. One 
very large room was nearly filled with 
books, and another with unbound works, 
which I understood were the philoso¬ 
pher’s own compositions. The former, 
he said, furnished him his supplies; and 
there was a great deal of labour required 
to read so many volumes. 

“ I said inadvertently, ‘ I suppose you 
have quite forgotten what is said in the 
first, before you read the last.* Mr Bent- 
harn, however, took this in good part, 
and taking hold of my arm, said we would 
proceed on our journey. Accordingly, 
off we set, accompanied by one of his 
young men, carrying a portfolio, to keep, 
I suppose, a log of our proceedings. 

“We went through a small garden,, 
and passing out of a gate, I found we 
were in Saint James’s Park. Here I no¬ 
ticed that Mr Bentham had a very snug 
dwelling, with many accommodations, 
and such a garden as belongs in London 
only to the first nobility. But for his 
neighbours, I thought (for he has a bar¬ 
rack of soldiers on one side of his pre¬ 
mises,) I should envy him his garden 
more than his great reputation. On 
looking at him, I could not but admire his 
hale, and even venerable appearance. I 
understood he was seventy-three years of 
age, and therefore I concluded we should 
have a quiet comfortable walk. Very 
much to my surprise, however, we had 
scarcely got into the park when he let go 
my arm, and set off trotting like a High¬ 
land messenger. The park was crowd¬ 
ed, and the people, one and all, seemed 
to stare at the old man ; but, heedless of 
all this, he trotted on, his white locks 
floating in the wind, as if he were not 
seen by a single human being. 

“ As soon as I could recover from my 
surprise, I asked the young man, * Is Mr 
Bentham flighty?’ pointing to my head. 
—‘ O, no, it’s his way,* was the hurried 
answer ; ‘ he thinks it good for his health, 
but I must run after him,’ and off set the 
U 
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youth in chase of the philosopher. I 
must not lose my companions, thought I, 
and off I set also. Of course, the eyes of 
every human being in the park were fix¬ 
ed on the running veteran and his pur¬ 
suers. There was Jerry a-head, then 
came his clerk and his portfolio, and I 
being a heavier sailer than either, was 
bringing up the rear. 

“ What the people might think, I dont 
know, but it seemed to me a very strange 
scene, and I was not much delighted at 
being made such an object of attraction. 
Mr Bentham’s activity surprised me, and 
I never overtook him, or came near him, 
till we reached the Horse-Guards, where 
his speed was checked by the Blues drawn 
up in array. Here we threaded in amongst 
horses and men till we escaped at the 
other gate into Whitehall. 1 now thought 
the crowded streets would prevent any 
more racing, but several times he esca¬ 
ped from us, and trotted off, compelling 
us to trot after him till we reached Mr 
Galloway’s manufactory in Smithfield. 
Here he exulted in his activity, and in¬ 
quired particularly if I had ever seen a 
man at his time of life so active. I could 
not possibly answer, no, while I was al¬ 
most breathless with the exertion of fol¬ 
lowing him through the crowded streets. 

i( After seeing at Mr Galloway’s ma¬ 
nufactory not only the things which had 
been prepared for the Greeks, but his 
other engines and machines, we proceed¬ 
ed to another manufactory at the foot of 
Southwark Bridge, where our brigade of 
guns stood ready mounted. When Mr 
Bentham had satisfied his curiosity here 
also, and I had given him every informa¬ 
tion in my power, we set off to return to 
his house, that he might breakfast. I en¬ 
deavoured to persuade him to take a 
hackney-coach, but in vain. We got on 
tolerably well, and without any adven¬ 
tures, tragical or comical, till we arrived 
at Fleet Street. We crossed from Fleet 
Market over towards Mr Waithman’s 
shop, and here, letting go my arm, lie 
quitted the foot-pavement, and set off 
again in one of his vagaries up Fleet 
Street; his clerk again set off after him, 
and I again followed; The race here ex¬ 
cited universal attention. The perambu¬ 
lating ladies, wbo are always in great 
numbers about that part of the town, and 
ready to laugh at any kind of oddity, and 
catch hold of every simpleton, stood and 
stared at, or followed the venerable phi¬ 
losopher. One of them, well known to 
all the neighbourhood by the appellation 
of the City Barge , given to her on account 
of her extraordinary bulk, was coming 
with a consort full sail down Fleet Street, 


but whenever they saw the flight of Mr 
Jeremy Bentham, they hove too, tacked, 
and followed to witness the fun, or share 
the prize. I was heartily ashamed of par¬ 
ticipating in this scene, and supposed that 
everybody would take me for a mad doc¬ 
tor, the young man for my assistant, and 
Mr Bentham for my patient, just broke 
adrift from his keepers. 

“ Fortunately, the chase did not conti¬ 
nue long. Mr Bentham hove too abreast 
of Carlile’s shop, and stood for a little 
time to admire the books and portraits 
hanging in the window. At length one 
of them arrested his attention more par¬ 
ticularly. ‘ Ah, ah!’ said he, in a hurried 
indistinct tone, ‘there it is—there it is,* 
pointing to a portrait which I afterwards 
found was that of the illustrious Jeremy 
himself. 

“ Soon after this, I invented an excuse 
to quit Mr Bentham and his man, pro¬ 
mising to go to Queen Square to dine. I 
was not, however, to be again taken in by 
the philosopher’s meal hours ; so, laying 
in a stock of provisions, I went at his di¬ 
ning hour, half past ten o’clock, and sup¬ 
ped with him. We had a great deal of 
conversation, particularly about mecha¬ 
nical subjects, and the art of war. I found 
the old gentleman as lively with his tongue 
as with his feet, and passed a very pleasant 
evening, which ended by my pointing out, 
at his request, a plan for playing his organ 
by the steam of his tea-kettle. This little 
history gave Lord Byron a great deal of 
pleasure ; he very often laughed as I told 
it; he laughed much at its conclusion, 
and he frequently bade me repeat what 
lie called Jerry Bentham’s Cruize. 

“ In the course of the conversation at 
Mr Bentham’s, he enquired of me if I 
had ever visited America in my travels ? 
I said, ‘ Yes; I had resided there for 
some time.’—‘ Have you read Miss 
Wright’s book on that country?—‘Yes.* 
— ‘ Wliat do you think of it; does itgire 
a good description of America ?’ Here I 
committed another fault. ‘ She knows no 
more of America,’ I replied, 4 than a cow 
does of a case of instruments.* Such a 
reply was a complete damper to Mr 
Bentham’s eloquence on the subject. No 
two men could well be more opposed to 
each other than we were, and our whole 
conversation consisted in this sort of 
cross-firing. Opposition appeared to be 
something Mr Bentham was not accus¬ 
tomed to, and my blunt manner gave it 
still more the zest of novelty. He laugh¬ 
ed, and rambled to some other subject, to 
get another such a damper. In my talk 
there was much want of knowledge and 
of tact. No man acquainted with party 
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feelings, or with that sort of minor lite¬ 
rary history which is so much the topic of 
conversation, I am told, among literary 
people, could have been guilty of my blun¬ 
der. He would iiave known that Miss 
Wright spoke what Mr Jeremy Bentham 
and his friends wished to be true, and 
that she was, in an especial manner, a 
favourite of his. It was not till I was in¬ 
formed of these things, by Lord Byron, I 
believe, that I discovered how very rude 


I hud been, and how much reason Mr 
Bentham would have to find fault with 
my want of manners.” 

The whole of this is, we think, quite 
delightful. Indeed, the absurdity of 
the scene is touched with so light and 
knowing a hand, that we are in hopes 
the volume which we now dismiss is 
not to be the labor supremus of our li¬ 
terary Fire-master. 


THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF POE THY. 

No. VIII. 

Bacchus in Tuscany . By Leigh Hunt. London , 1825. 


Mn Leigh Hunt and we have been 
so long separated by cruel time and 
space, whom the gods will not anni¬ 
hilate .so as to make two lovers happy, 
that our meeting now is of the warm¬ 
est kind; nor would it be right, if it 
were possible, to restrain the ardour 
of our friendship. Heaven knows, that 
any little disagreements that have ever 
occurred between us, were attributa¬ 
ble solely to bis own petulance, and 
that he has always found us ready to 
forgive and forget. Mr Hunt is well 
known to be an amiable man, in spite 
of his Cockneyisms ; and, for a long se¬ 
ries of Numbers, we did our best to cure 
him of that distemper. We purged 
him—we bled him—we blistered him 
—we bandaged him—but all would 
not do—we could not reach the seat 
of the disease. It was in his blood, 
his bone, and his brain; and to have 
cured, it would have been absolutely 
necessary to have killed him, which 
our feelings would not permit. We 
therefore let him alone, and ordered 
him to Italy. He obeyed our man¬ 
date with laudable alacrity; and from 
the following letter to his brother 
John, it would seem that our inte¬ 
resting patient is in the way of conva¬ 
lescence :— 

“ My dear John, —I cannot send you, 
as I could wish, a pipe of Tuscan wine, 
or a hamper of Tuscan sunshine, which 
is much the same thing; so in default of 
being able to do this, I do what I can, 
and send you, for a new year’s present, a 
translation of a Tuscan bacchanal. 

“ May it give you a hundredth part of 
the elevation which you have often caused 
to the heart of 

“ Your affectionate Brother, 

“ Leigh Hunt. 
u Florence , January 1, 1825.” 


This is written in a pleasant vein ; 
yet, strange to say, it makes us melan¬ 
choly. We anticipate the most serious 
consequences to Mr Hunt’s ultimate 
health, from the sudden and violent 
change of regimen indicated in this 
epistle dedicatory. 

For many years—indeed during the 
whole of his youth and prime of man¬ 
hood—Mr Hunt lived on the poorest 
diet. When editor of the Examiner, 
he used to publish a weekly bulletin 
of the state of his bowels, which, we 
arc sorry to say, were almost always 
weak and sadly out of order. Con¬ 
trary to our earnest and urgent entrea¬ 
ties, he would drink nothing stronger 
than saloop. He absolutely drenched 
his stomach with that beverage; oc¬ 
casionally, to be sure, he had recourse 
to the weakest of teas—nor in hottest 
weather did he not indulge in a limit¬ 
ed allowance of lemonade. But it is 
sufficiently correct for general pur¬ 
poses like ours, to say that he abjured 
all potent potations—that his liquids 
were thin and attenuated to a degree—■ 
and that nothing generous was suffer¬ 
ed to mingle with his daily drink. 
His solids were equally unsatisfactory. 
A mere wafer of fatless ham, between 
the finest sliives of bread, constituted a 
breakfast—of the forenoon abstinences 
of Lisson Grove, a lunch would have 
been a ludicrous misnomer—at the 
sight of a sirloin, he would have im¬ 
mediately fainted away beside the 
dinner-board—and an ounce of tripe 
would to him have been a heavy sup¬ 
per. These are all matters of private 
concern ; but our amiable patient en¬ 
deavoured to create for them a deep 
public interest. He made frequent ap¬ 
peal to the people of England on his 
temperance, and often concluded a 
1 
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fading article on the state of Europe, 
by information concerning the state of 
his own stomach, which for the pre¬ 
sent shall be left to the reader’s ima¬ 
gination. Kings knew when he had 
a cough—the People were summoned 
to behold the wry face with which he 
took a purge or "a bolus emetic—and 
both Houses of Parliament were told 
to suspend their deliberations when he 
moved an adjournment to the garden. 
Many, indeed, were the daily, as well 
as weekly, periodicals, which lie at 
that time edited; and it did not re¬ 
quire a person of our perspicacity to 
see, that the King of Cockney-Land 
was fast hurrying to an untimely 
grave. “ 0 for a blast of that dread 
horn," to warn him from such delete¬ 
rious diet! But, Cassandra-like, we 
prophesied in vain, ruin, shame, ex¬ 
patriation, and death to this great 
Trojan. What got we for our truly 
Christian pains, but infatuated disre¬ 
gard, or still more infatuated abuse ? 
Cup after cup of saloop did he con¬ 
tinue to swallow in defiance of us— 
his inspired oracle. With a libation 
of unmixed water from the New-ltiver 
did he devote us to the infernal gods 
—or, with long and loud gulps of 
thrice-distilled boliea, desecrate us to 
the Furies. With an air of offended 
majesty, that was meant to wither us 
into annihilation, he drew on his yellow 
breeches till their amplitude embraced 
his regal seat of honour, and perking 
up his little finger, that glittered with 
a crisp brooch containing a lock of 
Milton’s hair (congenial spirit), he 
ever and anon for our poor sakes cast 
Scotland with all her pines into the 
sea. Still our affection for our un¬ 
happy patient was unabated. We, Z., 
were called in; and that severe practi¬ 
tioner sent him first to Coventry, then 
to Pisa, and finally to Florence. 

<( In medio tutissimus ibis,” were the 
last words that Z. addressed to his 
majesty on his embarkation for Italy. 
Ilow miserably that wisest advice ha 3 
been neglected too clearly appears from 
this volume ! Always in extremes, Mr 
Hunt must needs now tipple all day 
long. “ Wine—wine—generous wine,” 
is his waking and sleeping war-cry ! 
His slokening slogan ! What a change, 
from afour-cup-o-tea-manintoa three- 
bottle toper o’ strong drink ! I-Ie that 
used to ,sip like a grashopper, now 
swills like a hippopotamus. Instead of 
“ praying for another dish of saloop,” 
he calls with an oath for a bumper of 


“ Monte Pulciano, the king of all wine.” 
Hear, Cockney-land! the Audacious 
Apostate. 

“ Cups of chocolate, 

Aye, or tea, 

Are not medicines 
Made for me. 

I would sooner take to poison, 

Than a single cup set eyes on 
Of that bitter and guilty stuff ye 
Talk of by the name of coffee ! 

Let the Arabs and the Turks 
Count it ’mongst their cruel works : 

Foe of mankind, black and turbid, 

Let the throats of slaves absorb it. 

Down in Tartarus, 

Down in Erebus, 

*Tvvas the detestable Fifty invented it: 
The Furies then took it, 

To grind and to cook it, 

And to Proserpine all three presented it. 

If the Mussulman in Asia 

Doats on a beverage so unseemly, 

I differ with the man extremely.’* 

Was there, in the whole history of men 
or angels, ever such another shocking 
abandonment of principle! Here is a 
king, who, during a long and prosperous 
reign, had ruled over Cockncy-land ac¬ 
cording to those principles which 
seated him on the throne of those 
realms. And now, hear it, 0 Heaven ! 
and give ear, thou Earth ! He breaks 
through every tie held most sacred 
within sound of Bow-Bell, abjures all 
that he ever gloried in, and, not satis¬ 
fied with forgetting the objects once 
dearest to him in life, bids them all go 
to hell together! 

“ Down in Tartarus, 

Down in Erebus,” 

and sends after their descent into those 
dismal regions a shower of curses, to 
embitter their final fall and irretrievable 
ruin. What is the worst conduct of the 
Holy Alliance to this! What a crash 
among the crockery ! cups and saucers, 
poories and tea-pots, muffin-plates and 
sugar-basins, all kicked to the bottom¬ 
less pit in one undistinguishable over¬ 
throw ! If there be any public spirit, 
any patriotism, any independence, any 
freedom in that Land, the present 
King’s crown is not worth three weeks’ 
purchase. Where sleepest thou, 0 
Tims the Avenger ? We are willing 
to pawn our pen that thou wilt not 
suffer this sacrilegious despot long to 
trample upon the charities of life. 

“ I would sooner take to poison, 
Than a single cup set eyes on, 

Of that bitter and guilty stuff yo 
Talk of by the name of coffee l’* 
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Monster of iniquity! are you not 
afraid that the bolt of heaven will 
strike you dead in your impiety? 
Yet mark how, in spite of, and un¬ 
known to, himself, he abjures the 
dearest principles in the choicest lan¬ 
guage of Cockneydom ! He curses 
the coffee that he drew in with his 
mother's milk, in language that proves 
his lineal descent from King Lud; 
and avows his preference of poison, in 
terms redolent of saloop, the most in¬ 
noxious of liquids that gurgle from 
the fountains of Cheapside. 

Nothing is so tiresome in criticism 
as dwelling too long on one key. Let 
us therefore change the key, and strike 
a different note. What think you, 
gentle reader, of Leigh Hunt, who so 
long enacted the character of (< Apollar 
in Cockaigne,” undertaking that of 
“ Bacchus in Tuscany ?” Must he not 
be a perfect Jack of all trades ? In 
good truth, Leigh Hunt is never in 
his proper element, unless he be a 
Heathen God. We remember he once 
performed Jupiter Tonans, but his 
thunder was so poor that it would not 
have soured small beer. As he shook 
his locks, his wig fell off], a disaster 
which convulsed Olympus. His mode 
of handling the eagle betrayed a most 
ungodlike timidity of his talons, and 
his behaviour to Hebe, “ with such an 
air,” was about as celestial as that of 
a natty Bagman to the barmaid of 
the Hen and Chickens. As he swore 
by Styx, his face was as prim as that 
of an apprentice to a button-maker 
making an affidavy, and in the cha¬ 
racter of Cloud-compeller, he could 
not have been backed against ODo- 
herty with a cigar. In Bacchus he is 
equally droll. Instead of rolling on 
in a car drawn by tigers, or lions, or 
panthers, Leigh makes his entree in a 
sort of shandry-dan, lugged along by a 
brace of donkeys. What a conqueror 
of India ! Lord have mercy upon him, 
he could with difficulty cross the ken¬ 
nel. As well might the poor starved 
apothecary assert himself to be Sir 
John Falstaff. Why, he cannot even 
look rosy about the gills. He cannot 
show an “ honest face.” That is a 
most ineffectual stagger. But, hear ! 
hear! 

“ God’s my life, what glorious claret! 
Blessed be the ground that bare it! 

’Tis Avignon. Don’t say ‘ a flask of it,* 
Into my soul I pour 1 a cask of it!’ 
Artiminos finer still, 

Under a tun there’s no having one’s fill: 
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A tun !—a tun! 

The deed is done.’* 

We much fear that Mr Hunt never 
was drunk; and if we are right in our 
apprehension, pray what right has he 
to enact Bacchus in Tuscany ? Is he 
not. Adjutant, shamming Abraham, 
pretending to be bouzy, in the follow¬ 
ing dismal chaunt of merriment ? 

“ Ciccio d’Andrea himself one day, 
’Mid his thunders of eloquence bursting 
away, 

Sweet in his gravity. 

Fierce in his suavity, 

Dared in my own proper presence to talk, 
Of that stuff of Aversa, half acid and 
chalk. 

Which, whether it’s verjuice, or whether 
it’s wine, 

Far surpasses, I own, any science of mine. 
Let him indulge in his strange tipples 
With his proud friend, Fasano there, at 
Naples, 

Who with a horrible impiety 
Swore he could judge of wines as well as I. 
So daring has thatbold blasphemer grown, 
He now pretends to ride my golden throne. 
And taking up my triumphs, rolls along 
The fair Sebetus with a fiery song; 
Pampering, besides, those laurels that he 
wears 

With vines that fatten in those genial airs; 
And then he maddens, and against e’en me 
A Thyrsus shakes on high, and threats his 
deity: 

But I withhold at present,and endure him: 
Phoebus and Pallas from mine ire secure 
him. 

One day, perhaps, on the Sebetus, I 
Will elevate a throne of luxury; 

And then he will be humbled, and will 
come, 

Offering devoutly, to avert his doom, 
Ischia’s and Posilippo’s noble Greek: 
And then perhaps I shall not scorn to 
make 

Peace with him, and will booze like Hans 
and Herman 

After the usage German: 

And ’midst our bellying bottles and vast 
flasks 

There shall be present at our tasks 
For lofty arbiter (and witness gay too) 
My gentle Marquis there of Oliveto.” 

Thou pimpled spirit of Drunken 
Barnaby ! What tliinkest thou of this 
Bacchanal, nay, of this Bacchus ? Is 
he not enough to set the table in a 
snore? However, let him drivel on, 
and then sconce him in a tumbler of 
salt and water. 

“ Let me purify my mouth 
In an holy cup o’ the south ; 

In a golden pitcher let me 
Head and ears for comfort get me. 
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And drink of the wine of the vine benign, 
That sparkles warm in Sansovine; 

Or of that vermilion charmer 
And heart warmer, 

Which brought up in Tregonzano 
An old stony giggiano, 

Blooms so bright and lifts the head so 
Of the toasters of Arezzo. 

’Twill be haply still more up, 

Sparkling, piquant, quick i’ the cup, 

If, O page, adroit and steady, 

In thy tuck’d-up choral surplice, 

Thou infusest that Albano, 

That Vaiano, 

Which engoldens and empurples 
In the grounds there of my Redi.” 

Come now. Hunt, off with your 
salt and water.—What! will you re¬ 
bel against the chair ? you have been 
sconced for an hour's consummate and 
unprovoked drivelling, which you are 
pleased to call drunkenness ; hut that 
won't go down in such a company as 
this—so—that's a good hoy—a little 
wider—tliat will do ! 

See how it runs down his gizzern, 

His gizzern, his gizzern, 

See how it runs down his gizzern, 

Ye ho, ye ho, ye ho ! ! 

Now that you have submitted your¬ 
self with a tolerably good grace to 
lawful authority, O Bacchus in Tus¬ 
cany, another strain! 

“ What wine is that I see ? Ab, 

Bright as a John Dory: 

It should be Malvagia, 

Trebbia’s praise and glory. 

It is, i’faith, it is : 

Push it nearer, pri’thee ; 

And let me, thou fair bliss, 

Fill this magnum with thee. 

I’faith, it’s a good wine, 

And much agrees with me. 

Here’s a health to thee and thy line, 
Prince of Tuscany.” 

Bravo ! Bravissimo ! Encore ! En¬ 
core ! still a small smell of saloop— 
but very fair—very fair for a novice. 
Go on, my dear Leigh. Never mind 
the Aspirates. Come, be classical. 

“ To the sound of the cymbal, 

And sound of the crotalus, 

Girt with your Nebrides, 

Ho, ye Bassarides, 

Up, up, and mingle me 
Cups of that purple grape, 

Which, when ye grapple, ye 
Bless Monterappoli. 

Then, while I irrigate 
These my dry viscera, 

For they burn inwardly, 

Let my Fauns cleverly 
Cool my hot head with their 
Garlands of pampinus. 
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Then to the crash of your 
Pipes and your kettle-drums, 

Let me have sung to me, 

Roar’d to me, rung to me, 

Catches and love-songs 
Of wonderful mystery; 

While the drunk Maenades, 

And glad Egipani, 

To the rude rapture and mystical word¬ 
ing 

Bear a loud burden. 

From the hill before us 
Let the villagers raise o’er us 
Clappings to our chorus ; 

And all around resound 
Talabalacs, tamburins, and horns, 

And pipes, and bagpipes, and the things 
you know, boys, 

That cry out Ho-boys !” 

Bacchus ! my worthy fellow, have 
you forgot Ariadne ? 

“ The ruby dew that stills 
Upon Valdarno’s hills, 

Touches the sense with odour so divine, 
That not the violet, 

With lips with morning wet, 

Utters such sweetness from her little 
shrine. 

When I drink of it, I rise 

Over the hill that makes poets wise. 

And in my voice and in my song, 

Grow so sweet and grow so strong, 

I challenge Phoebus with his delpliic eyes. 
Give me then, from a golden measure, 
The ruby that is my treasure, my treasure; 
And like to the lark that goes madden¬ 
ing above, 

I’ll sing songs of love! 

Songs will I sing more moving and fine, 
Than the bubbling and quaffing of Ger- 
sole wine. 

Then the rote shall go round, 

And the cymbals kiss, 

And I’ll praise Ariadne, 

My beauty, my bliss ! 

I’ll sing of her tresses, 

I’ll sing of her kisses; 

Now, now it increases, 

The fervour increases, 

The fervour, the boiling and venemous 
bliss.” 

Hush—halt. You are bringing the 
blush into the virgin cheek of ODo- 
herty. Change the measure into some¬ 
thing more chaste. 

“ He who drinks water, 

I wish to observe, 

Gets nothing from me; 

He may eat i.t and starve, 

Whetherit’s well, or whether it’s fountain, 
Or whether it conies foaming white from 
the mountain, 

I cannot admire it, 

Nor ever desire it: 
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’Tis a fool, and a madman, and impudent 
wretch, 

Who now will live in a nasty ditch, 

And then grow proud, and full of his 
whims, 

Comes playing the devil and cursing his 
brims, 

And swells, and tumbles, and bothers his 
margins, 

And ruins the flowers, although they be 
virgins. 

Moles and piers, were it not for him, 
Would last for ever, 

If they’re built clever; 

But no—it’s all one with him—sink or 
swim. 

Let the people yclept Mameluke 
Praise the Nile without any rebuke ; 

Let the Spaniards praise the Tagus ; 

1 cannot like either, even for negus. 

If any follower of mine 
Dares so far forget his wine, 

As to drink an atom of water, 

Here’s the hand should devote him to 
slaughter. 

Let your meagre doctorlings 
Gather herbs and such like things; 
Fellows, that with streams and stills 
Think to cure all sorts of ills. 

I’ve no faith in their wash cry, 

Nor think it worth a glance of my eye : 
Yes, I laugh at them for that matter, 

To think how they, with their heaps of 
water, 

Petrify their sculls profound, 

And make ’em all so thick and so round, 
That Viviani, with all his mathematics, 
Would fail to square the circle of their 
attics. 

Away with all water. 

Wherever I come ; 

I forbid it ye, gentlemen, 

All and some; 

Lemonade water, 

Jessamine water, 

Our tavern knows none of ’em, 

Water’s a hum. 

Jessamine makes a pretty crown ; 

But as a drink, ’twill never go down. 

All your hydromels and flips 
Come not near these prudent lips. 

All your sippings and sherbets, 

And a thousand such pretty sweets, 

Let your mincing ladies take ’em, 

And fops whose little fingers ache ’em. 
Wine! Wine ! is your only drink; 

Grief never dares to look at the brink; / 
Six times a-yeai\to be mad with wine, 

I hold it no shame, but a very good sign. 
I, for my part, take my can, 

Solely to act like a gentleman.” 

Why, Bacchus, your enemy Som- 
nus has been in the room all the time 
you were singing. He has this mo- 
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ment gone to the door; but give us 
another stave, and there can be no 
cloubt of his speedy return. 

“ Hallo ! What phenomenon’s this, 

That makes my head turn round ? 

I’faith I think it is 
A turning of the ground! 

IIo, ho, earth, 

If that’s your mirth, 

It may not, I think, be amiss for me 
To leave the earth, and take to the sea# 
Hallo there, a boat! a boat! 

As large as can float, 

As large as can float, and stock’d plenteous- 

>y; 

For that’s the ballast, boys, for the salt 
sea. 

Here, here, here,—here’s one of glass ; 
Yet through a storm it can dance with a 
lass. 

I’ll embark, I will, 

For my gentle sport, 

And drink as I’m used 
’Till I settle in Port— 

Rock, rock,—wine is my stock, 

Wine is my stock, and will bring us to 
Port. 

Row, brothers, row, 

We’ll sail and we’ll go, 

We’ll all go sailing and rowing to Port— 
Ariadne, to Por—to Port. 

Oh what a thing 
’Tis for you and for me, 

On an evening in spring, 

To sail in the sea! 

The little fresh airs 
Spread their silver wings, 

And o’er the blue pavement 
Dance love-makings. 

To the tune of the waters, and tremulous 
glee, 

They strike up a dance to people at sea. 
Row, brothers, row, 

We’ll sail and we’ll go, 

We’ll sail and we’ll go, till we settle in 
Port— 

Ariadne, in Por—in Port. 

Pull away, pull away, 

Without drag or delays 
No gallants grow tired, but think it a 
sport, 

To feather their oars till they settle in 
Port. 

Ariadne, in Por—in Port. 

I’ll give you a toast, 

And then, you know, you, 

Arianeeny, my beauty, my queeny, 

Shall sing me a little, and play to me too 
On the manddla, the coocooroocoo, 

The coocooroocoo, 

The coocooroocoo, 

On the manddla, the coocooroocoo. 

A long pu— 

A strong pu— 
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A long pull, and strong pull, and pull al¬ 
together ! 

Gallants and boaters, who know how to 
feather, 

Never get tired, but think it a sport, 

To feather their oars, till they settle in 
port— 

Ariadne, in Por—Port; 

I’ll give thee a toas— 

I’ll give thee a toast—and then, you know, 
you 

Shall give me one too. 

Arianeeny, my quainty, my queeny, 

Sing me, you ro— 

Sing me, you ro— 

Sing me, you rogue, and play to me, do, 

On the vid— 

On the viola, the coocooroocoo, 


The coocooroocoo, 

The coocooroocoo. 

On the viola, the coocooroocoo.” 

Enter Mr Ambrose. 

71 /r Ambrose. I beg pardon, sir,— 
didn’t you ring the bell ? 

North. Yes, Ambrose. Take Bac¬ 
chus in Tuscany to the Cherry Cham¬ 
ber. You see that he has reached an 
era of the highest civilation. 

Bac. On the viola, the coocooroocoo ! 
The coocooroocoo. 

The coocooroocoo. 

On the viola, the coocooroocoo ! 

ODoherty. Damn the ninny—more 
oysters. 


A LECTURE, &C.* 

By W. Ellery Channing , JJ.D. Boston , New England. 


This is an unassuming little work, 
of six-and-forty pages, thrown upon 
the world, unrecommended by any 
pompous display of deep learning or 
metaphysical subtlety. We had scarce¬ 
ly read half-a-dozen pages, however, 
before we were quite convinced that 
the author was a man of sound judg¬ 
ment and clear understanding, and the 
remainder of the work proved that he 
was equally correct in feeling, and re¬ 
fined in taste. We think that it unites 
all the requisites of a standard treatise 
on the Christian religion. In the first 
place, it is short. In the next, there 
is much for the head, good plain com¬ 
mon sense, intelligible to all; and, in 
the third place, there is very much 
for the heart. 

Paley’s Evidences, excellent as it is 
as a work, is much too long. Not one 
man in twenty thousand has a com¬ 
mand over his attention sufficient to 
sit down doggedly to understand his 
two propositions, each of which, if we 
remember right, requires eight or ten 
chapters to develope it entirely. The 
distance -between the first and last 
links of the chain of reasoning, is too 
great to allow us to retain all the in¬ 
termediate connexions. Then the style 
is as uninviting as it could be, at least 
to us. Addison is too diffuse. Gro- 
tius, which in our opinion is by far 
the most satisfactory work upon the 
subject, is too dry and learned for the 
generality. Christianity is preached 


to the peasant as well as to the philo¬ 
sopher. I ts eviden ces, therefore, should 
be accessible to the one as well as to 
the other. There is nothing incom¬ 
patible in the idea, the best works are 
those which are always most popular. 
Leslie’s most excellent work contains 
irrefutable arguments in favour of 
Christianity, but it is rather too lo¬ 
gical, requiring more attention than 
men in general are willing to afford 
any subject, however important. 

A treatise on the evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity should be deeply imbued with 
the spirit of Saint Paul. It should be, 
“ All things to all men.” The rea¬ 
soning should be plain, manly, and 
profound, for the logician. The style 
should be elegant for the man of taste 
—and the man of feeling should be 
moved by the portraiture of the most 
exalted characters that ever sojourned 
on this earth. For our own part, we 
must own that our Saviour’s charac¬ 
ter, considered as that of a man only, 
affords one of the strongest proofs of 
his being a God, that we can imagine. 
And yet how rarely is this view of the 
subject ever brought forward! The 
saints may talk as they will of our de¬ 
pravity, but we assert, that it is out 
of our power not to be moved with 
the good and the beautiful, and equal¬ 
ly so, not to detest the vicious and the 
deformed. Who ever rejoiced in the 
successful villainy of Iago—(this, by 
the way, should be a sufficient answer 
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to the modern cant against play-go¬ 
ing,) or who does not feel his detes¬ 
tation of vice strengthened, rather 
than weakened by such a display Pit 
is a principle of the mind, as stable as 
the mind itself, to venerate the good, 
and detest the bad; and no man, how¬ 
ever depraved, fails to acknowledge 
the force of this power—where did the 
ancients find their gods ? In their he¬ 
roes—for such was the strength of this 
instinctive feeling, that they could not 
but people the heavens with those 
beings, who had been the benefactors 
of the human race while on earth. 
And yet, if they deserved the venera¬ 
tion of enlightened nations, how much 
more so the ff man Jesus !" 

This view of our Saviour's charac¬ 
ter has many advantages, we were al¬ 
most saying over every other—we are 
all of us capable of appreciating the 
social and kindred affections, of recog¬ 
nizing the sacrifices that one man 
makes for another. These touch the 
heart, and for them we have a human 
sympathy. But place before us a long 
train of intricate reasoning, to prove 
that there is a wonderful Being, at 
whose command the elements are con¬ 
gregated into form, and whose powers 
are illimitable—we may fear, we may 
wonder—but we shall rarely love. 
We, who are laymen, and who do not 
trouble ourselves much with contro¬ 
versial divinity, must confess that it 
was in the sublimity of its precepts, 
and in the loveliness of the conduct of 
its founder, that we felt the truth of 
the Christian religion. 

Tell any person unacquainted with 
Christianity, that there was such a 
character as Jesus, and he must vene¬ 
rate him. 

Tell him that he was possessed of 
so wonderful a mind, that even as a 
boy the most learned of his nation 
hearkened unto him, and were amazed 
at his doctrines; and yet, withal, that 
his character, too, was so simple, mild, 
unaffected, and kind, that little chil¬ 
dren loved to approach and be near 
him—that his whole life was dedica¬ 
ted to the good of others—that he was 
so disinterested, that when consulted 
by the rich, he bade them divide their 
fortunes with the poor and needy, al¬ 
though he himself “ had not where to 
lay his head"—that he was so tender 
a son, that even in the pangs of an 
agonizing death, he enjoined thefriend 
whom he loved to take his mother 
home, and be the support of her old 
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age—so warm a patriot, that lie wept 
bitterly when he thought on his coun¬ 
try's downfall—so patient and meek 
of spirit, that when hanging on the 
cross, and pierced, he uttered not a 
single complaint—so forgiving, that 
amid the ten thousand curses of his 
enemies who had crucified him, one 
solitary prayer broke from his lips, 
alone, and mingling with them, as¬ 
cended to the footstool of the Almigh¬ 
ty, C( Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do !" 

In a popular work on the evidences 
of Christianity, therefore, this view 
should not, in our opinion, be lost 
sight of,—Let all the overwhelming 
reasons, too, which the talent and in¬ 
dustry of our divines have collected, 
he mingled with those deductions from 
Scripture, which, from their innate 
beauty, have furnished innumerable 
subjects for the poet and the painter, 
and we will venture to say, that such 
a work, so executed, will ensure the 
gratitude of all mankind. 

Such a work is really wanted. Athe¬ 
ism is not so rare a blindness of intel¬ 
lect as is generally thought. We our¬ 
selves are acquainted with more than 
one who retain such opinions—men 
of exemplary conduct, too. So far from 
abhorring, we consider them as ob¬ 
jects of our sincere commiseration. 
We were told of one old gentleman, 
who, at the age of eighty, wrote down 
the grounds of his dissent, in the 
hopes that the friend to whom he 
showed the manuscript, might answer 
them satisfactorily. Fie would have 
given half his fortune to have been 
convinced of the truth of Christianity. 
A work of the nature we mean might 
have effected the desirable change, for 
he was a man who had been reasoning 
all his life. 

To write such a work requires a 
combination of excellencies which 
rarely co-exist. Dr Channing might 
probably attempt it himself; a very 
little enlargement of the plan, and a 
little more attention to the detail of 
his <<r lecture," would embrace all that 
we mean. 

By the way, while we recommend 
the attention to those beauties with 
which Scripture abounds, we beg 
leave to put in our dissent to those 
“ appeals to the heart” as they are 
called, which we have too often heard 
in Scotland, and even in England. 
In us these rhapsodies have only pro¬ 
duced disgust. For the most part. 
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when the end can best be promoted with¬ 
out it. It is the mark of a weak mind 
to make an idol of order and method ; to 
cling to established forms of business, 
when they clog instead of advancing it. 
If then the great purposes of the universe 
can best be accomplished by departing 
from its established laws, these laws will 
undoubtedly be suspended; and though 
broken in the letter, they will be obser¬ 
ved in their spirit; for the ends, for which 
they were first instituted, will be advan¬ 
ced by their violation. Now the question 
arises, for what purposes were nature and 
its order appointed ? and there is no pre¬ 
sumption in saying, that the highest of 
these is the improvement of intelligent 
beings. Mind, (by which we mean both 
moral and intellectual powers,) is God’s 
first end. The great purpose, for which 
an order of nature is fixed, is plainly the 
formation of Mind. In a creation with¬ 
out order, where events would follow 
without any regular succession, it is ob¬ 
vious that Mind must be kept in perpe¬ 
tual infancy ; for, in such a universe, there 
could be no reasoning from effects to 
causes, no induction to establish general 
truths, no adaptation of means to ends ; 
that is, no science relating to God, or 
matter, or mind; no action ; no virtue. 
The great purpose of God then, I repeat 
it, in establishing the order of nature, is 
to form and advance the mind; and if the 
case should occur in which the interests 
of the mind could best be advanced by 
departing from this order, or by miracu¬ 
lous agency, then the great purpose of 
the creation, the great end of its laws and 
regularity, would demand such depar¬ 
ture ; and miracles, instead of warring 
against, would concur with nature.” 

The following views are quite novel 
to us, and we think them so deserving 
of attention, that we shall not apolo¬ 
gize in extracting the passage.— 

“ Before quitting the general consider¬ 
ation of miracles, I ought to take some 
notice of Hume’s celebraled argument on 
this subject; not that it merits the atten¬ 
tion which it has received, for infidelity 
has seldom forged a weaker weapon ; hut 
because it is specious, and has derived 
weight from the name of its author. 
The argument is briefly this,— 4 That be¬ 
lief is founded upon and regulated by ex¬ 
perience. Now we often experience tes¬ 
timony to be false, but never witness a 
departure from the order of nature. That 
men may deceive us when they testify to 
miracles, is therefore more accordant 
with experience, than that nature should 
he irregular; and hence there is a balance 
of proof against miracles, a presumption 
so strong as to outweigh the strongest 
testimony.’ 
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they are made up of scraps of scrip¬ 
ture snatched at hazard, and sent forth 
like grape-shot, to hit whom they 
may. The men that utter them are, 
for the most part, illiterate, and, what 
is strange, proud in being unlearned— 
why, we know not. 

We presume, however, that a dis¬ 
course in bad English must be of won¬ 
derfully greater efficacy than one in 
which the rules of grammar are ob¬ 
served. 

It is a fashion to follow them, be¬ 
cause it is said they are in earnest. 
We give them all the credit they de¬ 
sire for being sincere Christians; but, 
do their followers imagine, that be¬ 
cause a man is a sincere Christian, 
therefore he is fit for a Christian teach¬ 
er? At that rate, the peasant, who 
is touched by the wonders of astrono- 
nomy, is admirably calculated for ex¬ 
pounding the Principia of Newton. 
It has been thrown in our teeth that 
the Apostles were illiterate fishermen, 
and that twelve cobblers of London 
were as fit instruments as twelve fish¬ 
ermen of Judaea. We wish these people 
would turn to a sermon of that sound 
divine and accomplished scholar, Hors¬ 
ley. They would there learn that the 
Apostles were inspired with that 
knowledge for which the Christian 
teacher of our day is expected to toil. 
We certainly regard such teachers of 
the te word” as really mischievous, 
being convinced that half our mad¬ 
houses are furnished from their taber¬ 
nacles. To the weak and sensitive 
they make the mild doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity terrific. As for ourselves, who 
of course look upon ourselves as nei¬ 
ther weak nor sensitive, their rhapso¬ 
dies only recall the butt-end of an an¬ 
cient cavalier song—• 

From cushion-pounders and from those 
Who snuffle out their unlearned zeal in 
prose, 

As if the road to heaven was through the 
nose ! 

Libera nos / 

It is time, however, to present the 
reader with a few specimens of our 
author’s little work. 

“ We are never to forget that God’s 
adherence to the order of the universe is 
not necessary and mechanical, but intel¬ 
ligent and voluntary. He adheres to it 
not for its own sake, or because it has a 
sacredness which compels him to respect 
it; but simply because it is most suited 
to accomplish purposes in which he is 
engaged. It is a means, and not an end; 
and, like all other means, must give way 
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“ 1. This argument affirms, that the 
credibility of facts, or statements, is to 
be decided by their accordance with the 
established order of nature, and by this 
standard only. Now, if nature compre¬ 
hended all existences and all powers, this 
position might be admitted : But if there 
is a Being higher than nature, the origin 
of all its powers and motions, and whose 
character falls under our notice and ex¬ 
perience as truly as the creation, then 
there is an additional standard to which 
facts and statements are to be referred; 
and works which violate nature’s order 
will still be credible, if they agree with 
the known properties and attributes of 
its author; because for such works we 
can assign an adequate cause and suffi¬ 
cient reasons, and these are the qualities 
and conditions on which credibility de¬ 
pends. 

“ 2. This argument of Hume proves 
too much, and therefore proves nothing. 
It proves too much ; for if I am to reject 
the strongest testimony to miracles, be¬ 
cause testimony has often deceived me, 
whilst nature’s order has never *been 
found to fail, then I ought to reject a 
miracle, even if 1 should see it with my 
own eyes, and if all my senses should 
attest it; for all my senses have some¬ 
times given false reports, whilst nature 
has never gone astray; and therefore, be 
the circumstances ever so decisive or in¬ 
consistent with deception, still I must 
not believe what I see, and hear, and 
touch; what my senses, exercised accord¬ 
ing to the most deliberate judgment, de¬ 
clare to be true. All this the argument 
requires.—And it proves too much; for 
disbelief, in the case supposed, is out of 
our power, and is instinctively pronoun- 
ced absurd; and what is more, it would 
subvert that very order of nature on which 
the argument rests; for this order of na¬ 
ture is learned only by the exercise of 
my senses and judgment, and if these 
fail me, in the most unexceptionable cir¬ 
cumstances, then their testimony to na¬ 
ture is of little worth. 

“ Once more : This argument is built 
on an ignorance of the nature of testi¬ 
mony, and it is surprising that this error 
has not been more strikingly exposed. 
Testimony, we are told, cannot prove a 
miracle. Now, the truth is, that testi¬ 
mony, of itself and immediately, proves 
no fact whatever, not even the most 
common. Testimony can do nothing 
more than show us the state of another’s 
mind in regard to a given fact. It can 
only show us that the testifier has a be¬ 
lief, a conviction, that a certain pheno¬ 
menon or event has occurred. Here tes¬ 
timony stops; and the reality of the event 
is to be judged altogether from the na¬ 
ture and degree of this conviction, and 


from the circumstances under which it 
exists. This conviction is an effect 
which must have a cause, and needs to 
be explained; and if no cause can be 
found but the real occurrence of the 
event, then this occurrence is admitted 
as true. Such is the extent of testimony. 
Now, a man who affirms a miraculous 
phenomenon, or event, may give us just 
as decisive proofs, by his character and 
conduct, of the strength and depth of his 
conviction, as if he were affirming a com¬ 
mon occurrence. Testimony, then, does 
just as much in the case of miracles as 
of common events; that is, it discloses to 
us the conviction of another’s mind. 
Now, this conviction, in the case of mi¬ 
racles, requires a cause, an explanation, 
as much as in every other; and if the 
circumstances be such, that it could not 
have sprung up and been established but 
by the reality of the alleged miracle, then 
that great and fundamental principle of 
human belief, namely, that every effect 
must have a cause, compels us to admit 
the miracle.” 

This celebrated sophism of Hume 
is very well answered, we think, in the 
above extract. 

We offer one short passage more, in 
illustration of the force of evidence 
arising from a view of our Saviours 
character.— 

“ These various particulars I cannot 
attempt to unfold. One or two may be 
illustrated, to show you the mode of ap¬ 
plying the principles which I have laid 
down. I will take first the character of 
Jesus Christ . How is this to be explain¬ 
ed by the principles of human nature ?— 
We are immediately struck with this pe¬ 
culiarity in the Author of Christianity, 
that whilst all other men are formed in a 
measure by the spirit of the age, we can 
discover in Jesus no impression of the 
period in which he lived. We know with 
considerable accuracy the state of socie¬ 
ty, the modes of thinking, the hopes and 
expectations of the country in which Je¬ 
sus was born and grew up; and lie is as 
free from them, and as exalted above 
them, as if he had lived in another world, 
or, with every sense shut on the objects 
around him. His character has in it no¬ 
thing local or temporary. It can be ex¬ 
plained by nothing around him. His his¬ 
tory shows him to us a solitary being, 
living for purposes which none but him¬ 
self comprehended, and enjoying not so 
much as the sympathy of a single mind. 
His apostles, his chosen companions, 
brought to him the spirit of the age; and 
nothing shows its strength more striking¬ 
ly, than the slowness with which it yield¬ 
ed in these honest men to the instruc¬ 
tions of Jesus.” 
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REMARKS ON MR COVENTRY’S ATTEMPT TO IDENTIFY JUNIUS WITH LORD 
GEORGE SACKVILLE. 


Eight years have now elapsed since 
thepublicattention was strongly seized 
by an attempt to identify the author 
of the Letters of Junius with a poli¬ 
tical character of considerable impor¬ 
tance then surviving—Sir Philip Fran¬ 
cis. The volume in which this thesis 
was maintained had the fortune to 
attract, in an especial manner, the no¬ 
tice of the Edinburgh Reviewers, and 
the article in which its propositions 
were retailed, was, at the time, look¬ 
ed upon as among the most successful 
of their efforts in this kind. Our 
attention is now solicited to another 
volume, which has for its object the 
identification of Junius with another 
person altogether, a person of infinitely 
greater importance in every respect, 
the late Viscount Sackville, better 
known under his earlier appellations 
of Lord George Sackville, and Lord 
George Germaine. 

Sir Philip Francis, when the at¬ 
tempt above alluded to was made 
known to him, made no answer except 
this,—“ It is a malignant falsehood 
and calumny/’ Lord Sackville lias 
been dead these forty years, so that he 
has no opportunity to make or to with¬ 
hold a similar disavowal. This we 
consider, we must distinctly say, as of 
no consequence whatever. The Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewer thought that after the 
lapse of near half a century, Sir Philip 
Francis need have no unpleasant feel¬ 
ings in seeing the Letters of Junius 
traced to his pen. We take quite a 
different view of the matter, and are 
firmly persuaded that no man who had 
any fragment of the feelings of a gen¬ 
tleman left within him, could have 
suffered himself and Junius to be 
identified after the lapse of whatever 
period of time, without emotions of 
the most perfect agony. Junius, who¬ 
ever he was, was a man of extraordi¬ 
nary genius. His book must always 
preserve its place high among the 
classics of England ; hut beyond this 
intellectual praise all is dark. Junius 
was a first-rate master of the art of rhe¬ 
torical invective ; but he was also one 
of the meanest, the basest of libellers: 


He had for ever forfeited his character 
as a gentleman by what he had done ; 
for he had raked together, without 
even the pretence of any public grounds 
for so doing, all the most secret domes¬ 
tic calumnies he could muster, and 
mixed them up in the chalice which he 
held to the lips of his political enemies. 
He had, in innumerable instances, li¬ 
belled the men of a family through its 
women. This one trait is enough for 
us. We say nothing even of the ran¬ 
corous attacks upon his innocent, ami¬ 
able, and respectable Sovereign. We 
take one broad position. The political 
writer who had permitted himself to 
assail his opponents, by insulting their 
wives and sisters, could never hope to 
acknowledge his trespass, and yet to 
maintain his place in society ; and 
therefore no man capable of writing 
Junius could ever, by possibility, wit¬ 
ness'without torture any attempt to 
identify him with that Gigantic Sha¬ 
dow. If the Edinburgh Reviewer he 
still of an opposite opinion, we are 
sorry to differ from so great an autho¬ 
rity ; but we cannot help it. 

The fact is, that Junius and Sir 
Philip Francis were, both of them, 
Whigs ; and the fact is also, that, up 
to the time at which the Edinburgh 
Review about Junius appeared, the 
Whigs of our own time held and main¬ 
tained (ay, and acted upon too) very 
different notions, as to some rather im¬ 
portant matters, from those which they 
have since found it convenient to 
adopt—or at least to proclaim. The 
article in question appeared long be¬ 
fore any Edinburgh Reviewer had 
dreamt that the day might ever come, 
when he should find it convenient to 
represent personality either as a mo¬ 
dern or as a Tory invention. In those 
days, the “ Twopenny Post hag” was 
the beau-ideal of elegant satire; and 
nobody need blush to own himself 
author of Junius’ attacks upon the 
Tory ladies of his time ! We leave our 
friend to read over his admirable and 
admired article now with what feel¬ 
ings he may, and proceed at once to 
the subject of the volume before us. 


* A Critical Enquiry regarding the real author of the Letters of Junius, proving 
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We say to its subject; because, be¬ 
fore we come to itself, we must advert 
to a very interesting chapter in the ve¬ 
nerable Mr Charles Butler’s “ Reminis¬ 
cences/’ which work was first publish¬ 
ed in 1822. Mr Butler was living on 
terms of great intimacy with Wilkes 
soon after the time of Junius’s publi¬ 
cations, and these two gentlemen con- 
junctly amused themselves with a de¬ 
liberate inquiry into the claims of the 
different persons who had, up to that 
day, been suspected. Their inquiry 
terminated in nothing. Mr Wilkes 
inclined to suspect the late Bishop 
Butler. The other saw no strength 
in any of the arguments on which 
Wilkes’ suspicion (for, after all, it was 
no more) relied. He gave the result 
of the investigation in a letter, which, 
ere long, found its way into the pages 
of the Anti-Jacobin Review, then flou¬ 
rishing. 

The subject, however, had con¬ 
tinued to occupy Mr Butler’s able 
mind ; and, in his “ Reminiscences,”* 
he takes up the state of the contro¬ 
versy as it had been left by the pub¬ 
lication of the attempts to identify 
Junius with Sir Philip Francis, and, 
upon the whole, treats of it with equal 
ingenuity and candour. The general 
result was, that he thought the ex¬ 
ternal evidence for Sir Philip was very 
strong, the internal of the very weak¬ 
est, and concluded that Sir Philip had 
indeed been connected with Junius, 
but this only as an amanuensis. This 
theory sufficiently accounted for the 
many striking facts which had been 
alleged in evidence of Sir Philip’s con¬ 
nexion witli the terrible Letters;— 
among others, it accounted for the 
fact, that Sir Philip was promoted 
from a very obscure rank here, to a 
very high office in India shortly after 
Junius ceased to write, because, ar¬ 
gued Mr Butler, Junius might be a 
man not above entering into a com¬ 
promise with Lord North, yet en¬ 
tirely above seeking any pecuniary 
compensation for his silence to him¬ 
self, and such a man might easily have 
been able to have his amanuensis pro¬ 
vided for, even in the high style in 
which Sir Philip Francis’s then un¬ 
known merits were certainly most sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly rewarded. 

The question remained as to Junius 


himself. Mr Butler says, that he him¬ 
self recollects the first person who was 
generally suspected was Lord George 
Sackville. He adds, that Sir William 
Draper lived and died in the belief 
that Lord George was the man. In 
fact, no other feasible guess was made 
at the time, except one; we allude to 
the suspicions of Burke . These sus¬ 
picions have, we think, been entirely 
disproved. The evidence of style is 
here so strong, that it alone might be 
sufficient; but further, the politics of 
Junius differed essentially from those 
of Burke as to the Stamp Act, the Tri¬ 
ennial Parliaments Bill—in short, as 
to some of the most important ques¬ 
tions of the time. Thirdly, and lastly, 
and conclusively, there is nothing ei¬ 
ther in Burke’s character, or in Burke’s 
history, to account for the tone and 
temper of those ferocious diatribes, in 
relation to persons with whom, in 
many instances, Burke lived and died 
on terms of friendship, respect, and 
affection. Who can believe, for exam¬ 
ple, that Burke was ever capable of 
writing the famous letter to the King ? 
—Burke, whose life had been, on the 
whole, a most fortunate one—Burke, 
who had met with nothing to sour a na¬ 
turally delightful temper—Burke, who 
was, his enemies themselves being jud¬ 
ges, the very soul of candour and sin¬ 
cerity, as well as of gentleness. As 
to the arguments drawn from Junius’s 
railing a little at the Irish, his throw¬ 
ing a sarcasm on Burke’s own elo¬ 
quence,—these we certainly think of 
no consequence. Junius, whoever he 
was, wore a mask with deeper layers 
than such as these ; nor, if there were 
any strong evidence against Burke, 
should we hold Burke’s own language 
about Junius in the House of Com¬ 
mons as of any avail. Whoever Junius 
was, we may be quite sure that he was 
in the habit of abusing Junius in so¬ 
ciety ; and, of course, if he knew him¬ 
self to be suspected, (as both Burke 
and Sackville did,) he would rail so 
much the more vigorously. 

In all such cases, we confess we 
are inclined to give very considerable 
weight to til e first guess that finds ge¬ 
neral favour. In this case, the first 
such guess was Lord George Sackville. 
The only other guess that has been 
supported with very strong arguments. 


* One of the most agreeable volumes of our time, and not the least instructive. 
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is Sir Philip Francis. Let us then lay 
the two claims together, and try, if 
possible, to determine where the ba¬ 
lance falls. 

The principles from which the de¬ 
fenders of the two different hypothe¬ 
ses set out, are, generally, the very 
same. The question turns upon the 
comparative success with which they 
have brought the facts of the cases to 
coalesce with these admitted tests. 

And, first, it is admitted on both 
sides, that Junius must have been a 
man who had some reasons of gigan¬ 
tic force for hating the chief members 
of the British government at the time, 
with not merely a political, but a per¬ 
sonal rancour. 

Now Mr Francis was, at that pe¬ 
riod, a very young man, a clerk in the 
War-Office. He was, during the pe¬ 
riod of Junius's publications, dismiss¬ 
ed from his office by the nobleman at 
the head of this department, Lord Bar¬ 
rington ; and the very dismission forms 
one topic in Junius's attack upon that 
lord. 

But—Lord George Sackville had a 
history of a far darker sort to look back 
upon. The most remarkable incident 
in his life was one well calculated to 
sour for ever the temper of a man born, 
as is now admitted on all hands, with 
high talents and high spirit. He had 
entered early into the army: he had 
distinguished himself and bled pro¬ 
fusely in almost every battle of the 
time : he had risen to nearly the 
highest dignities of his profession : 
he had been lieutenant-general of the 
ordinance in England, and comman¬ 
der of the English forces in Germa¬ 
ny during the campaign of Minden. 
In the course of that battle, he was, 
whether justly or unjustly, charged 
with a neglect of Prince Ferdinand 
the commander-in-chief's orders ; and 
a charge of cowardice was openly in¬ 
sinuated. He was, upon this, dismis¬ 
sed immediately from all his offices in 
the army, his name erased from the 
list of the privy council, and a valua¬ 
ble sinecure he had long held in Ire¬ 
land taken from him. All this was 
done without trial, although, from the 
first moment, he did nothing but de¬ 
mand investigation. The government 
of George II. did all they could to pre¬ 
vent a trial—the King himself person¬ 
ally intimated, that if he were tried, 
and found guilty, his fate should be 
the same as that of Byng. Lord George 
persisted, and he was at length tried. 
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He was found guilty of neglecting to 
execute the commands of his general 
with sufficient alacrity, and declared 
incapable of serving the King thence¬ 
forth in any military capacity. The 
King did not merely approve of this 
sentence, but commanded it to be pub¬ 
lished at the head of every regiment 
in the service, “ in order that officers 
being convinced that neither high 
birth nor great employments can shel¬ 
ter offences of such a nature; and, 
that, seeing they are subject to cen¬ 
sures that are much worse than death 
to a man who has any sense of ho¬ 
nour, they may avoid the fatal conse¬ 
quences arising from disobedience of 
orders." 

It is no part of our present object to 
inquire into the justice of the sentence, 
thus aggravated by the personal re¬ 
script of George II. We profess our¬ 
selves to have long been thoroughly 
convinced that Lord George was per¬ 
fectly blameless. Prince Ferdinand 
was a heavy German, jealous of Sack- 
ville's brilliant talents, and the haugh¬ 
ty independence of his address and 
conduct. The second British officer 
in the field was Lord Granby, a very 
brave man certainly, but as surely a 
very dull one. Fie also hated and dread¬ 
ed Lord George Sackville’s bright¬ 
ness of parts and assumption of utter 
superiority. One of the Grafton fa¬ 
mily was aid-de-camp to Prince Fer¬ 
dinand ; Granby succeeded to the em¬ 
ployments taken from Sackville, and 
this Fitzroy (afterwards Lord South¬ 
ampton) was one of the fatal witnesses 
on his trial. 

We cannot remember all this, and 
hesitate to agree with Mr Butler, in 
admitting that— 

“ There certainly was an event in his 
lordship’s life which would sour him 
against mankind, and fill his soul with bit¬ 
ter hatred against the King in whose reign 
it happened, and his immediate successor 
on the throne ; against Lord Mansfield, 
their secret and confidential adviser in all 
state prosecutions ; and against the Duke 
of Grafton, the brother of Lord South¬ 
ampton, a strong witness against Lord 
George in the court-martial which was 
held upon him.'* 

In addition to this, be it noticed, 
that although the very day after George 
the Second’s death. Lord George Sack¬ 
ville went and kissed the young King’s 
hand, and was received very gracious- 
ly, yet he was immediately afterwards 
informed (from Lord Bute of course,) 
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that his presence at St James’s would 
be dispensed with. He was sworn in 
to the privy-council again, and ap¬ 
pointed one of the vice-treasurers in 
Ireland, when Lord Rockingham form¬ 
ed his administration, in July 1765 ; 
was turned out when Lord Chatham 
formed his, in 1766, on the score of the 
court-martial sentence still remaining 
in force against him, and remained out 
of office from that time until 1775, 
when he was appointed Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and First Lord 
of Trade and Plantations. During 
this last period, between 1766 and 
1775, Junius was written. 

The two sides also agree in this, that 
Junius ceased to write for other rea¬ 
sons than fear of detection, far less ex¬ 
haustion of topics. And they state ac¬ 
cordingly, the former, that Mr Francis 
received a lucrative and highly honour¬ 
able appointment in India within a few 
months after the last letter of Junius 
appeared; the other, that Lord George 
Sackville was, as we have just seen, 
taken into power and office in 1775, 
not quite three years after Junius had 
ceased to write. Here the Franciscans 
bring the effect much nearer to the 
cause than the Sackvillians ; but these 
last reply, that a man of Mr Francis’s 
humble rank, and no fortune, might 
indeed refuse to stop writing until his 
demands were complied with; but 
that such conduct was out of the ques¬ 
tion in regard to a person of Lord 
George’s high station and ample wealth, 
who, of course, must have ceased to 
be Junius the moment any negotia - 
tions between him and Lord North 
commenced. For these negotiations 
they allow three years, and think that 
hut a moderate allowance, when the 
wideness of the previous breach (above 
all, if Lord Nor th really knew Sackville 
to be Junius) is taken into consider¬ 
ation. 

The next great object is to connect 
the rival claimants with the various 
personal opinions, prejudices, and, 
above all, spleens of Junius. Here is, 
in reality, the most difficult part of the 
business ; and we are sorry to say, that, 
in the issue, neither Sackville nor 
Francis could have been Junius, with¬ 
out violating the laws, not of civility 
merely, but of friendship and grati¬ 
tude. But let us see how the account 
stands. 

1. There is the King.—The Fran¬ 
ciscans have nothing to say here. No 


attempt has been made by them either 
to account for the minute knowledge 
which Qtheir] Junius had, or rather 
thought he had, of the King’s temper 
and nature, or for the rancorous fe¬ 
rocity with which his Majesty was at¬ 
tacked in Junius’s Letters. On the 
other hand. Lord George Sackville 
had been bred up in the immediate 
court circle from his earliest days, and 
he had been twice subjected to deadly 
insults since the accession of George 
III., once on being forbid the court, 
and more lately, in being turned out 
of office on pretence of a sentence which 
Lord George conceived the King to have 
virtually annulled when he suffered 
him to be put on the Privy Council, 
&c. in 1765, and of which the non- 
annulment formally continued, it is 
probable, to be gall and wormwood 
to his proud spirit until it ceased to 
breathe. 

2. Then comes Lord Mansfield.— 
Here also the Franciscans have no¬ 
thing to say, whereas the Sackvillians 
show that Mansfield was the great 
crown lawyer at the time of Lord 
George’s original and never-pardoned 
degradation. Both parties, to be sure, 
mention his behaviour at Woodfall’s 
trial; but Lord Mansfield had been 
insulted grievously in Junius ere then, 
and it is not easy to believe that either 
Sackville or Francis could have so se¬ 
riously resented his lordship’s conduct 
on that occasion, when all the rest of 
the world agreed he did nothing but 
his duty. 

3. The Duke of Bedford.— Here also 
theadvocatesof SirPhilip’sclaim aresi- 
lent; while their opponents show, that, 
to say nothing of political differences, 
properly so called, the Duke and Lord 
George were closely connected by mar¬ 
riage, and lived on bad terms through 
life ; and that the Duke not merely 
consented to his connexion’s degrada¬ 
tion after Minden, but himself suc¬ 
ceeded to the Irish office, then taken 
from him. They point, too, to the 
threat of Junius, that he could prz- 
vately raise a storm which would shake 
the Duke’s ashes,were he in his grave,” 
and ask how, except from knowledge 
of secret domestic concerns, this terri¬ 
ble power could be vaunted by one 
who seldom, if ever, threatened rashly, 
or in vain. 

4. The Duke of Grafton.—What 
part this family had in Sackville’s de¬ 
gradation has already been mentioned. 
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The Duke was also a member of both 
administrations during which Lord 
George was kept out of office after he 
had been restored by Lord Hocking- 
ham; as to this matter also the Fran¬ 
ciscans are dumb. 

5 . Lord Chatham.—Junius attacks 
him bitterly, although he uniformly 
lauds his genius, and on most points 
coincides with his general politics.— 
Lord Chatham, though an old friend 
of Sackville’s, was one of the ministry 
who suffered him to be degraded with¬ 
out trial, and it was his own govern¬ 
ment that turned Sackville out in 
1766. The Franciscans are silent. 

6 . Lord Barrington and the army.— 
The Franciscans account for Junius’s 
hatred to Lord Barrington by the dis¬ 
mission of Mr Francis from a desk in 
the war-office, and they account for 
his intimate knowledge and deep in¬ 
terest in all military matters, by Mr 
Francis’s having been in that office.— 
The other party show that Barrington 
was the organ of Sackville’s ignomi¬ 
nious dismissal by George II., and 
that he wrote and acted on that occa¬ 
sion like no unwilling agent. They 
say, that Lord George, who had spent 
all his best years in the army, and had 
even been lieutenant-general of the 
ordinance, and a commander-in-chief 
in Germany, could never have ceased 
to occupy himself with military mat¬ 
ters, even with those which might have 
no great attraction to unprofessional 
persons. They then enter into a mi¬ 
nute examination of Sackville’s rela¬ 
tions with the military men mentioned 
in Junius, and are successful certainly 
in showing, that Amherst and others, 
whom Junius always supports, were 
Lord George’s old and intimate friends, 
while Granby, Burgoyne, &c. whom he 
attacks, were his enemies. The advo¬ 
cates of Sir Philip’s claim deny that a 
man of Sackville’s rank could have 
troubled himself so much about mere 
understrappers in the w r ar-office, such 
as Chamier, &c. The others reply, that 
Sackville detested Barrington, and 
wounded him through his creatures, 
and, for his sake, did not disdain to 
make himself master of their concerns. 

N.B. This is one of several points 
which would be at once cleared up, 
should we adopt Mr Butler’s notion, 
that Sackville used Francis as his ama¬ 
nuensis. As for Mr Coventry’s long 
enumeration of the military phrases 
used by Junius, from which he infers 
that Junius must have been an actual 
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soldier, we shall only say, that we have 
read his catalogue attentively, and 
found not one phrase which had not 
been quite common to all dealers in 
the merest paper-war long before Ju¬ 
nius had a being. If such arguments 
were to be gone into, nothing could be 
more easy than to prove Swift an old 
dragoon; ay, or Dry den, or even Shak- 
speare. In all ages, all imaginative 
men have profusely drawn their si¬ 
miles from the favourite pastime of 
our bloody race. 

We have no leisure to follow these 
details farther ; indeed, the exquisite¬ 
ly confused and illogical manner in 
which Mr Coventry has put his mate¬ 
rials together, would render it very 
difficult to do so to much purpose, 
without altogether fatiguing ourselves. 
Our readers who are curious as to 
such matters, will examine the book 
for themselves; and what we have 
already done, will at least be of use 
to them, as pointing out something 
like an intelligible order, in which the 
various items of the account ought to 
be investigated. Perhaps, indeed, Mr 
Coventry himself might do worse than 
to recast his materials in his next edi¬ 
tion ; and we hope a gentleman who, 
with very respectable talents, possess¬ 
es obviously no literary habits, will 
easily forgive this suggestion. 

Take the following specimens :— 

“ On the 8 th Nov. 1771—Junius in a 
note to Mr Woodfall says, ‘ Beware of 
David Garrick, he was sent to pump you, 
and went directly to Richmond to tell the 
King I should write no more.’ 

" This is the first time Garrick’s name 
is mentioned. It must have been matter 
of inquiry with every reader, how Junius 
should know that Garrick was employed 
to find him out ? 

“ I-Iow Junius should know that Gar¬ 
rick had been to .Richmond after Mr 
Woodfall’s communication with him ? 

“ How Junius should know what pass¬ 
ed between Garrick and the King, on the 
subject of his writing no more? 

“ Junius not only knew every circum¬ 
stance above mentioned, but was apprised 
of the whole transaction on the ensuing 
morning , as appears from the following 
note to Garrick, which he requested Mr 
Woodfall to forward:— 

“ 1 TO MR DAVID GARRICK. 

“ ‘ November 10, 1771. 

“ ‘ I am very exactly informed of your 
impertinent, inquiries, and of the informa¬ 
tion you so busily sent to Richmond, and 
with what triumph and exultation it was 
13 
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received. I knew every particular of it the 
next day. Now mark me, vagabond— 
keep to your pantomimes, or be assured 
you shall hear of it. Meddle no more, 
thou busy informer! It is in my power to 
make you curse the hour in which you 
dared to interfere with— Junius.’ —No. 
41. 

“We have no other means of account¬ 
ing for the quickness of the communica¬ 
tion, but by supposing that Junius was at 
Richmond on that day. 

“ The palace which the King occupied 
at that time was situate near Richmond 
Green. The entrance to the grounds was 
exactly opposite to a house formerly the 
residence of Thompson the poet. 

u At the era in question, this house was 
rented by Lord George Sachnlle , who, du¬ 
ring this eventful period of his life, spent 
part of his time here, which not only of¬ 
fered him an occasional retirement, but 
facilitated his means of information on 
what was passing in the King’s household. 

“ The front of the house so complete¬ 
ly overlooked the palace, that, without 
exciting suspicion, he could notice the 
daily arrivals with the utmost facility. 

“ His friend Colonel Amherst, also, 
who was one of the King’s aid-de-camps, 
would naturally be of service to him with 
regard to any particular intelligence.” *** 

Again, 

“ A few days after Junius’s violent 
letter to the Duke of Grafton, Mr Wood- 
fall received a most extraordinary let¬ 
ter from his correspondent, wherein he 
says, ‘ 7 really doubt whether J shall write 
any more under this signature . I am weary 
of attacking a set of brutes, whose wri¬ 
tings are too dull to furnish me even with 
the materials of contention, and whose 
measures are too gross and direct to be 
the subject of argument, or to require 
illustration. 

“ ‘ That Swinney is a wretched, but a 
dangerous fool. Tie had the impudence 
to go to Lord George Sackville, whom 
he had never spoken to, and to ask him 
whether or no lie was the author of Ju¬ 
nius—take care of him.’ 

“ ‘ Whenever you have anything to com¬ 
municate to me, let the hint be thus, C 
at the usual place, and so direct to Mr 
John Fretley, where it is absolutely im¬ 
possible 1 should be known.’ 

“ From a perusal of this letter, eight 
distinct questions arise: 

“ I. Why should Junius think of al¬ 
tering his signature? 

“ II. How could Junius know that 
Swinney had called upon Lord George 
Sackville ? 

“ IIL How could Junius know that 
Vol. XVIIL 


Swinney had never spoken to Lord George 
before ? 

“ IV. Why should Junius alter the di¬ 
rection of Mr John Middleton to Mr John 
Fretley, in consequence of Svvinney’s 
call ? 

“ V. How could this alteration ope¬ 
rate, so that he could not possibly be 
known ? 

“ VI. What difference could it make 
to Junius, Swinney having called upon a 
wrong person ? 

“ VII. Would not Junius, who was 
so anxious to preserve strict secrecy, have 
rejoiced at Swinney’s mistake, instead of 
being angry with him ? 

“ VIII. Is not the language used by 
Junius in speaking of Swinney, directly 
in unison with Lord George Sackville’s 
language to Mr Luttrell in the House of 
Commons, where the word 6 wretched’ 
occurs in both instances? 

" The internal evidence of the com¬ 
munication to Mr Wood fall which gives 
rise to the above queries, in my opinion, 
cannot be satisfactorily explained in any 
other way than that Junius and Lord 
George Sackville were one and the same 
person.” 

There are still great difficulties in 
this controversy. Flow should Lord 
North have submitted to bring Sack- 
ville into his government, if he really 
knew him to be the Junius who had 
so relentlessly assailed him ? Coven¬ 
try answers, that Sackville, though his 
enemy at almost all other points, took 
his part from the beginning as to the 
American business; and we know well 
that Lord North always held Lord 
George's talents in the very highest 
veneration. If this accounts for it, it 
is well; but observe, there is no rea¬ 
son to say that Lord North knew Sack¬ 
ville to he Junius. Lord George spoke 
in Parliament on his side of the Ame¬ 
rican question at a most critical time, 
when many old friends were daily de¬ 
serting him. Junius might have ceased 
to write, not because Junius was dis¬ 
covered, hut because Sackville was 
soothed. But then how to account for 
the sudden elevation of Francis ? We 
know, indeed, that Francis was be¬ 
friended by Sackville; but could he 
have elevated Francis so high two 
years ere the negotiation, which end¬ 
ed in his own coming into office with 
Lord North, had terminated ? 

We have already said, that if either 
of these men wrote Junius, he acted 
basely ; because they both stooped to 
accept personal favours from George 
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III»., whom Junius had so rabidly in¬ 
sulted. In either case, this baseness 
was not confined to the instance of the 
sovereign. 

The handwriting part of the contro¬ 
versy is as puzzling as any other, but 
much less important. Junius, of 
course, disguised his handwriting. By 
turning to the pamphlets reviewed 
in the Edinburgh Review, the reader 
may see some ingenious efforts to iden¬ 
tify, nevertheless, the handwriting of 
Junius with that of Sir Philip Fran¬ 
cis. By turning to Mr Coventry’s vo¬ 
lume, he may see, in like manner, co¬ 
pious specimens of Junius’s penman¬ 
ship, contrasted with that of Lord 
George Sackville. In truth, the two 
gentlemen seem to have written very 
much like each other, and therefore it 
is the less wonder there should be many 
traces of likeness between their hand¬ 
writings and that of J unius. The fact 
is, that the educated men of the same 
period often do write extremely like 
each other; nay, without going so far 
back, wehave ourselves met with many 
autographs quite as like that of Junius 
as either Francis’s or Sackville’s. 

The great question of all still re¬ 
mains : which of these men has shown, 
in his general history, the talent and 
the temper most akin to Junius ? 

The life of Sir Philip Francis has 
not yet been written; that of Lord 
George Sackville has been extremely 
well written by Mr Coventry. We 
know, in general, that Sir Philip was 
a clever speaker and writer, and that 
he bore a very high character both in 
India and in England. The specimens 
of his composition given in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review were there pronounced 
to be worthy of Junius. Mr Butler 
thinks quite otherwise, and so do we. 
Let the reader turn either to the Re¬ 
view or the Reminiscences, and judge 
for himself. 

With the exception of a few friendly 
and official letters, we have as yet no 
specimens of Lord Sackville’s mode of 
writing. To these letters the labour¬ 
ed compositions of Junius bear no re¬ 
semblance-—neither do Cicero’s Epis¬ 
tles to his Philippicks. But we have 
abundant specimens of Lord George’s 
mode of speaking on important oc¬ 
casions ; and above all, we have many 
highly interesting specimens of Lis 
method of acting, in cases where his 
personal character and temper were put 
to the severest trial, and his talents 
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roused by the most powerful of all 
stimulants. 

But before we quote anything from 
this part of Mr Coventry’s volume, 
let us see what he has collected in the 
way of virorum clarorum iestimonia y 
in regard to the intellectual character 
of his hero. 

“ Having shown, that the enemies of 
Junius were the enemies of Lord Vis¬ 
count Sackville; that the friends of Ju¬ 
nius were the friends of Lord Viscount 
Sackville; and that the line of politics 
laid down by the former, was strictly 
pursued by the latter, it now only re¬ 
mains to affix further testimonials of his 
lordship’s abilities, which have occasion¬ 
ally been called in question, as inadequate 
to the performance of the letters. The 
able speeches which have been brought 
forward, as evidence of his lordship’s 
opinions, clearly prove that he was com¬ 
petent to speak or write on any subject. 
There were very few topics that came 
before the House, on which his lordship 
did not enlarge. These speeches have, 
undoubtedly, been read with interest by 
all statesmen and members of Parliament. 
For the satisfaction of other readers, I 
shall lay before them a few testimonials 
of eminent men who were well acquaint¬ 
ed with him, and who were competent 
judges to discriminate between natural 
and acquired talent: — 

“ ‘ There was no trash in his mind.’— 
William Gerard Hamilton. 

“ ‘ Lord Sackville never suffered the 
clearness of his conceptions to be clouded 
by any obscurity of expressions.’—Rich¬ 
ard Cumberland. 

“ 1 Lord Sackville’s countenance in¬ 
dicated intellect, particularly his eye, the 
motions of which were quick and pier¬ 
cing.*—Sir N. Wraxall. 

“ ‘ I thank the Noble Lord for every 
proposition he has held out: they are 
worthy of a g'eat mind , and such as ought 
to be adopted. —Lord North. 

“ ‘ Lord George Sackville was a man 
of very sound parts, of distinguished bra¬ 
very, and of as honourable eloquence.— 
Lord Orford, Vol. I. p. 244. 

“ * During the seven years that his 
Lordship was Secretary for the Colonies, 
he had, principally, Charles James Fox 
to contend with. Throughout this long 
and arduous period, he displayed signal 
ability in his replies.’—Parliamentary 
Debates. 

“ * In business, Lord George Germain 
was rapid, yet clear and acute; rather 
negligent in his style, which was that of 
a gentleman and a man of the world, un¬ 
studied, and frequently careless, even in 
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his official dispatches. But there was no 
obscurity or ambiguity in his composi¬ 
tions.’—Sir N. Wraxall. 

«* Mr Pitt styled Lord George Ger¬ 
main the Agamemnon of the day.’—Sir 
N. Wraxall. 

“ 4 In the debate on the Mutiny Bill, 
Lord Orford says that Lord George Sack¬ 
ville displayed more ability that Mr Pitt.’ 
[afterwards Earl of Chatham.]—Memoirs 
—Nov. 1754. 

44 * Among the persons of eminence to 
whom Mr Pitt had recourse for support, 
at this delicate crisis of his ministerial life 
[1783], when every parliamentary aid 
which could sustain him against the co¬ 
alition, was anxiously sought after, the 
late Lord Sackville attracted his atten¬ 
tion. That nobleman had, hitherto, ta¬ 
ken no decided part in the debates du¬ 
ring the progress of the East India Bill, 
though he voted against it personally,* 
&c.—SirN. Wraxall. 

4i On the Marquis of Carmarthen’s 
motion, in 1782, after Lord George Ger¬ 
main had been created a viscount by the 
King, Sir N. Wraxall observes:— 

44 ‘ Ilis enemies confessed, that never 
was a more able, dignified, or manly ap¬ 
peal made within the walls of the House 
of Peers, than Lord Sackville pronoun¬ 
ced on that occasion.* 

“ Debates on the Treaties in the Com¬ 
mittee, 1755: 

u 4 Among the parliamentary orators 
of 1755, Lord George Sackville stands 
pre-eminent. Lord George informed and 
convinced ; with a frankness in his 
speech, there was a mystery in his conduct , 
which was far from inviting .’—Lord Or¬ 
ford. 

“ In 1757—A Commission of Enqui¬ 
ry was directed concerning the Miscar¬ 
riages at Rochfort, composed of the 
Duke of Marlborough, Lord George Sack¬ 
ville, and General Waldegrave. Upon 
this occasion, Lord Orford observes that 
* Lord George Sackville was more than 
a balance to the other two in abilities.’ 

44 At the conclusion of Lord George 
Sackville’s trial in 17G0, Lord Orford 
pourtrays ^certain character so applica¬ 
ble to Junius, that I cannot withhold in¬ 
serting it here:— 

444 Lord George’s own behaviour was 
most extraordinary. He had undoubt¬ 
edly trusted to the superiority of his 
parts for extricating him. Most men in 
iiis situation would have adapted such 
parts to the conciliating the favour of his 
judges, to drawing the witnesses into 
contradictions, to misleading and bewil¬ 
dering the court, and to throwing the 
most specious colours on his own con¬ 


duct, without offending the parties de¬ 
clared against him. Very different was 
the conduct of Lord George. From the 
outset, and during the whole process, he 
assumed a dictatorial style to the court, 
and treated the inferiority of their capa¬ 
cities as he would have done had he been 
sitting amongst them. He browbeat the 
witnesses, gave the lie to Sloper, and 
used the judge advocate, though a very 
clever man, with contempt. Nothing 
was timid, nothing humble, in his beha¬ 
viour. FI is replies were quick and spi¬ 
rited. He prescribed to the court, and 
they acquiesced. An instant of such re¬ 
solution at Minden had established his 
character for ever.* 

44 This intrepid and daring spirit was 
peculiar to Lord George through life ; it 
fully accords with the description given 
in a letter to a certain nobleman on the 
intricate question before us, wherein the 
writer says— 

“ * Whenever Junius appears in a pro¬ 
bable character, he is great and generous, 
above every idea of deriving a mercenary 
emolument from his writings, impatient 
and indignant at opposition, and fiery 
and implacable in his resentments. I 
have long felt assured this is no common 
man ; and when you desire me to search 
for Junius amidst the discontented of his 
day, I look instinctively to the discontented 
of the noblest rank . 

44 4 Think of a genius not born in every 
country, or time; a man gifted by na¬ 
ture with a penetrating and aquiline eye, 
with a judgment prepared with the most 
extensive erudition, with an Herculean 
robustness of mind, and nerves not to be 
broken by labour; a man who could 
spend twenty years in one pursuit.— 
Such a man was Junius. 

44 4 I cannot seek him among discon¬ 
tented politicians, for he was apparently 
bound to no set of men ; and though he 
thought with Mr Grenville, he is less 
distinguished by any political attachments 
or sympathies, than by his abomination of 
one particular administration ; on the score 
of politics alone he has hitherto eluded 
our curiosity. As an injured person, to 
whom should we particularly direct our 
attention ?* 

N. B. We have given only a part 
of this section of Mr Coventry’s vo¬ 
lume. 

The reader has seen Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s Account of Lord George Sack¬ 
ville’s behaviour on his trial. He must 
be interested with Mr Coventry’s 
narrative of his celebrated duel with 
Governor Johnstone, which arose out 
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of an allusion to the Minilen affair in 
the House of Commons. 

“ On the 14tli December 1770, Lord 
George moved, ‘ That the Speaker do 
write to such eldest sons and heirs ap¬ 
parent of Peers, Kings, Serjeants, and 
Masters in Chancery, as are members of 
this House, and to the Attorney and So¬ 
licitor-General, requesting them to at¬ 
tend in their places every day at two 
o’clock to assist in carrying Bills to the 
Lords.’—Seconded by Lord George Ca¬ 
vendish. 

“ Among other tilings in support of 
his motion, Lord George said, that what 
he had been urging was for the honour 
of the nation, in which he did declare he 
greatly interested himself* It was thought 
a very remarkable motion altogether. 

“ Governor Johnstone * in reply, took 
occasion to say, ‘ that he wondered that 
noble Lord should interest himself so deeply 
in the honour of his country, when he had 
hithei'lo been so regardless of his own.'* 

“ These words occasioned a duel, the 
particulars of which are as follows. Go¬ 
vernor Johnstone’s speech was not, at 
the time it was delivered, heard by Lord 
George Germain; and lie declared he 
was sorry that he had missed the oppor¬ 
tunity of making an instant replication ; 
but that, however, he would take proper 
notice of it. On Monday, the 17th De¬ 
cember 1770, Governor Johnstone was 
attending the Committee who were sit¬ 
ting on the petitions relative to the em- 
barkment at Durham Yard, when Mr 
Thomas Townshendf came to him, and 
desired to speak with him : he took him 
into another room, when he told him, 
after making a very polite and gentle¬ 
manly excuse as to what share he had in 
the business he came upon, that the re¬ 
flection he had cast on the character of 
Lord George Germain, though not heard 
by himself at the time, had been com¬ 
municated to him by his friends ; and 
that, in consequence, Lord George had 
begged of him to wait on Governor John¬ 
stone, to desire that lie would retract 
what he had said; that for his own part 
he should be exceedingly sorry to have a 
quarrel happen between two gentlemen 
whom he knew, and for whom he had a 
great respect, and he therefore hoped 
that, to prevent the consequences, Go¬ 
vernor Johnstone would retract what he 
had said respecting Lord George. 

“ The Governor said, it was very true, 
he had made use of such and such ex- 
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pressions in the House ; that they con¬ 
veyed his opinion, and that he would 
maintain and support it. Upon which 
Mr Townshend said, in that case, Lord 
George demanded the satisfaction of a 
gentleman from him, which the other 
declared he was ready to give his lord- 
ship at any time. Mr Townshend then 
said, Lord George was in an adjoining 
room, and, if the Governor pleased, they 
would go to him. The Governor as¬ 
sented ; and Mr Townshend conveyed 
him to the room in which Lord George 
was waiting. Lord George repeated the 
cause of quarrel, and the demand of sa¬ 
tisfaction, which the other acquiesced 
in, desiring his lordship would appoint 
his own time and place. Lord George 
then mentioned the ring in Hyde Park ; 
und as, in affairs of this kind, all times 
were alike, the present was, in his opi¬ 
nion, as good a one as any. Governor 
Johnstone entirely agreed with Lord 
George as to place ; but said, that as he 
was now attending his duty in a com¬ 
mittee on a subject lie had very much at 
heart, he hoped the meeting Lord George 
an hour lienee would make no difference. 
Lord George said, no; and then spoke 
as to seconds, informing the Governor, 
at the same time, that he had desired Mr 
Townshend to attend him in that light. 
Governor Johnstone said there was little 
occasion for seconds, and that therefore 
Mr Townshend should stand in that light 
as to both of them. Governor John¬ 
stone further said, that as he had at that 
time an open wound in his arm, and his 
legs very much swelled, he could wish 
they would use pistols; to which, Lord 
George saying it was equal to him what 
the weapons were, they separated, and 
Governor Johnstone returned to the 
committee. 

“ IYi this conference, as well as through 
the whole affair, both the gentlemen be¬ 
haved with the greatest politeness to each 
other, as well as with the greatest cou¬ 
rage. 

“ At the appointed hour, Lord George 
and Mr Townshend were in the ring ; 
and soon after, Governor Johnstone, ac¬ 
companied by Sir James Lowther, whom 
he happened to meet on his way, and had 
requested to go with him. Lord George 
accosted Governor Johnstone, and de¬ 
sired he would mention the distance, de¬ 
claring he was then upon his ground, and 
the Governor might take what distance 
he pleased. The Governor was taken back 
by the seconds about twenty small paces. 
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The antagonists having prepared their 
pistols, Lord George called on the Go¬ 
vernor to fire, which the Governor refu¬ 
sed, saying, that as his lordship brought 
him there, he must fire first. Upon which 
Lord George fired, and then the Gover¬ 
nor. Neither of the shots took effect. 
Lord George then fired his second pistol, 
and as he was taking down his arm, the 
Governor’s second ball hit his lordship’s 
pistol, broke some part of it, and one of 
the splinters grazed his lordship’s hand. 
The seconds immediately interfered, and 
the affair ended. Governor Johnstone 
afterwards declared to his friends, that 
in all the affairs of the kind which he 
ever knew, or was ever concerned in, he 
never found a man behave with more 
courage and coolness than Lord George 
did on this occasion. 

“ This testimony of Governor John¬ 
stone in favour of Lord George’s cou¬ 
rage, is directly in unison with that of 
Lord Orford, who knew him well in ear¬ 
lier life. The latter affirms, that he was 
endowed by nature with a high spirit, a 
high sense of honour, and undaunted 
courage. Can we then for a moment 
suppose that he would shrink from his 
natural propriety at the battle of Min- 
den, when he had, previous to that event, 
been among the first to court danger in 
various other engagements ? The tongue 
of malice is at all times a more formida¬ 
ble enemy than the cannon's mouth. 
The former inflicts a wound oftentimes 
incurable; the latter gives a man three 
chances : that of not injuring him at all, 
killing him on the spot, or giving him a 
wound that time is sure to heal. 

‘ The tooth of malice never rankles more, 

Than when it bites, and liealeth not the sore.’ 

“ Sir James Lowther, who was Gover¬ 
nor Johnstone’s second, all readers of 
Junius must be well acquainted with. 
His being son-in-law to Lord Bute, was 
quite sufficient for Junius to take up the 
Duke of Portland’s case, which is fully 
examined, 12th May, 1768. It had pre¬ 
viously been discussed in the House of 
Commons, in the course of the debate on 
Sir George Saville’s quieting bill, for 
which Lord George was a strong advo¬ 
cate. 

“ Sir James formed part of the expe¬ 
dition to St Malos, with the Duke of 
Marlborough and Lord George, to the 
latter of whom he had given offence. I 
cannot find that Sir James went out in 
any official capacity, but merely as a 
looker-on. Some imprudent observation 
might easily have given this umbrage. 
After the Nullum Tempus affair in 1768, 
he was not again noticed by Junius, un¬ 


til this duel had taken place, when the 
subject, which appeared fully at rest, was 
again resumed, to expose the litigious 
spirit ot Sir Jame9. The coincidence is 
not a little singular, although it was mat¬ 
ter ol no moment to Lord George who 
was the Governor’s second; nevertheless, 
it appears to have awakened recollec¬ 
tions of former enmity.’* 

Lord George Sackville was our co¬ 
lonial Minister at the time when the 
news of Lord Cornwallis's fatal defeat 
in America reached this country. Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall—an author, - let us 
say en passant , who has been treated 
by no means according to his deserts, 
who has only told too much truth to 
please either the Whigs or the Tories 
-—and whose authority will not suffer 
in consequence of the few trivial slips 
that have been so ostentatiously en¬ 
larged upon,—Sir N. Wraxall dined 
the day that these sad news came to 
London, at Lord George's table, and 
he has thus detailed his recollection of 
the scene- 

“ During the whole month of No¬ 
vember 1781, the concurrent accounts 
transmitted to government, enumerating 
Lord Cornwallis's embarrassments, and 
the positions taken by the enemy, aug¬ 
mented the anxiety of the cabinet. Lord 
George Germain, in particular, consci¬ 
ous that in the prosperous or adverse 
termination of that expedition, must 
hinge the fate of the American contest, 
his own stay in office, as well as, proba¬ 
bly, the duration of the ministry itself, 
felt, and even expressed to his friends, 
the strongest uneasiness on the subject. 
The meeting of Parliament, meanwhile, 
stood for the 27th November. On Sun¬ 
day the 25th, about noon, official intelli¬ 
gence of the surrender of the British 
forces at York Town, arrived from Fal¬ 
mouth, at Lord George Germain’s house, 
in Pall-Mall. Lord Walshingham, who, 
previous to his father Sir William de 
Grey’s elevation to the peerage, had been 
under-secretary of state in that depart¬ 
ment, and who was selected to second 
the address in the House of Peers, on 
the subsequent Tuesday, happened to be 
there when the messenger brought the 
news. Without communicating it to any 
other person, Lord George, for the pur¬ 
pose of dispatch, immediately got with 
him into a hackney-coach, and drove to 
Lord Stormant’s residence in Portland- 
place. Having imparted to him the dis¬ 
astrous intelligence, and taken him into 
the carriage, they instantly proceeded to 
the Chancellor’s house in Great Russel- 
street, Bloomsbury, whom they found at 
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home; when, after a short consultation, 
they determined to lay it themselves, in 
person, before Lord North. He had not 
received any intimation of the event when 
they arrived at his door in Downing- 
street, between one and two o’clock. 
The first minister’s firmness, and even 
his presence of mind, gave way, for a 
short time, under this awful disaster. I 
asked Lord George afterwards, how he 
took the communication when made to 
him ? * As lie would have taken a ball in 
his breast,* replied Lord George. For he 
opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, as he 
paced up and down the apartment, du¬ 
ring a few minutes, ‘ Oh, God ! it is all 
over!* words which he repeated many 
times, under emotions of the deepest agi¬ 
tation and distress. When the first agi¬ 
tation of his mind had subsided, the four 
ministers discussed the question, whether 
or not it might be expedient to prorogue 
Parliament for a few days ; but as scarcely 
an interval of forty-eight hours remained 
before the appointed time of assembling, 
and as many members of both Houses 
were already either arrived in London, or 
on the road, that proposition was aban¬ 
doned. It became, however, indispen¬ 
sable to alter, and almost to model anew, 
the king’s speech, which had been already 
drawn up and completely prepared for 
delivering from the throne. This altera¬ 
tion was therefore made without delay; 
and at the same time, Lord George Ger¬ 
main, as secretary for the American de¬ 
partment, sent off a dispatch to his Ma¬ 
jesty, who was then at Kew, acquainting 
him with the melancholy termination of 
Lord Cornwallis’s expedition. Some hours 
having elapsed before these different, but 
necessary acts of business could take 
place, the members separated, and Lord 
George Germain repaired to his office in 
Whitehall. There he found a confirma¬ 
tion of the intelligence, which arrived 
about two hours after the first communi¬ 
cation, having been transmitted from Do¬ 
ver, to which place it was forwarded from 
Calais, with the French account of the 
same event. 

“ I dined that day at Lord George’s; 
and though the information which had 
reached London in the course of the 
morning, from two different quarters, was 
of a nature not to admit of long conceal¬ 
ment, yet it had not been communicated 
either to me, or to any individual of the 
company, as it might naturally have been, 
through the channel of common report, 
when I got to Pall-Mall, between five 
and six o’clock. Lord Walsingham, who 
likewise dined there, was the only per¬ 
son present, except Lord George, ac- 
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quainted with the fact. The party, nine 
in number, sat down to table. I thought 
the master of the house appeared serious, 
though he manifested no discomposure. 
Before the dinner was finished, one of 
the servants delivered him a letter, 
brought back by the messenger who had 
been dispatched to the King. Lord 
George opened and perused it; then look¬ 
ing at Lord Walsingham, to whom he 
exclusively directed his observation, 
* The King writes,* said he, ‘ just as he 
always does, except that I observe he 
has omitted to mark the hour and mi¬ 
nute of his writing, with his usual pre¬ 
cision.* This remark, though calculated 
to awaken some interest, excited no com¬ 
ment; and while theladies, Lord George’s 
three daughters, remained in the room, 
we repressed our curiosity. But they 
had no sooner withdrawn, than Lord 
George having acquainted us, that, from 
Paris, information had just arrived of the 
old Count de Maurepas, first minister, 
lying at the point of death, ‘ It would 
grieve me,* said I, ‘ to finish my career, 
however far advanced in years, were I 
first minister of France, before I had 
witnessed the termination of this great 
contest between England and America.* 
‘ He has survived to see that event,’ re¬ 
plied Lord George, with some agitation. 
Utterly unsuspicious of the fact which had 
happened beyond the Atlantic, I concei¬ 
ved him to allude to the indecisive naval 
action, fought at the mouth of the Che¬ 
sapeake, early in the preceding month of 
September, between Admiral Graves and 
Count de Grasse; which, in its results, 
might prove most injurious to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. Under this impression/ My mean¬ 
ing,* said I, ‘ is, that, if I were the Count 
de Maurepas, I should wish to live long 
enough to behold the final issue of the 
war in Virginia.*—‘He has survived to 
witness it completely,* answered Lord 
George ; ‘ the army has surrendered, and 
you may peruse the particulars of the ca¬ 
pitulation in that paper ;* taking, at the 
same time, one from his pocket, which 
he delivered into my hand, not without 
visible emotion. By his permission I 
read it aloud, while the company listened 
in profound silence. We then discussed 
its contents, as affecting the country, the 
ministry, and the war. It must be con¬ 
fessed they were calculated to diffuse a 
gloom over the most convivial society, 
and that they opened a wide field for po¬ 
litical speculation. After perusing the 
contents of Lord Cornwallis’s surrender 
at York Town, it was impossible for all 
present not to feel a lively curiosity to 
know how the King had received the in- 
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telligence, as well as how he had express¬ 
ed himself in his note to Lord George Ger¬ 
main, on the first communication of so 
painful an event. He gratified our wish 
by reading it to us, observing at the 6ame 
time, that it did the highest honour to 
his Majesty’s fortitude, firmness,and con¬ 
sistency of character. The words made 
an impression on my memory, which the 
lapse of more than thirty years has not 
erased; and I shall here commemorate 
its tenor, as serving to show how that 
Prince felt and wrote, under one of the 
most afflicting, as well as humiliating oc¬ 
currences of his reign. The billet ran 
nearly to this effect: * I have received, 
with sentiments of the deepest concern, 
the communication which Lord George 
Germain has made to me, of the unfor¬ 
tunate result of the operations in Virgi¬ 
nia. I particularly lament it, on account 
of the consequences connected with it, 
and the difficulties which it may produce 
in carrying on the public business, or in 
repairing such a misfortune. But I trust 
that neither Lord George Germain, nor 
any member of the cabinet will suppose, 
that it makes the smallest alteration in 
those principles of my conduct, which 
have directed me in past time, and which 
will always continue to animate me under 
every event, in the prosecution of the pre¬ 
sent contest.’ Not a sentimentof despond¬ 
ency or of despair was to be found in the 
letter; the very hand-writing of which in¬ 
dicated composure of mind. Whatever 
opinion we may entertain relative to the 
practicability of reducing America to obe¬ 
dience by force of arms at the end of 1781, 
we must admit, that no Sovereign could 
manifest more calmness, dignity, or self- 
command, than George the Third display¬ 
ed in his reply.” 

We would willingly quote, instead 
of referring to, Mr Coventry's narra¬ 
tive of the events which followed— 
Lord George’s loss of office—his ele¬ 
vation to the peerage, by the personal 
kindness of the King—the attack on 
that occasion made upon him in the 
House of Lords in relation still to the 
old Minden business, and his master¬ 
ly—most masterly defence of himself. 
But all'this our limits forbid. 

Lord Sackville was attended in his 
latter years by Richard Cumberland, as 
his private secretary. It is from him 
that we have the account of the clo¬ 
sing scenes of his life—and among the 
rest, of an interview he had very 
shortly before his death with Lord 


Mansfield. To this interview Mr Co¬ 
ventry attaches very particular impor¬ 
tance. 

Lord Sackville feeling himself very 
near his end, though still able to take 
a little airing on horseback, inquired of 
Cumberland if Lord Mansfield were 
at the neighbouring wells of Tun¬ 
bridge. Hearing that he was, he sent 
Cumberland to tell him, that he re¬ 
quested the honour of a visit from 
him. Be it observed, there had been 
no intimacy between them—no visits 
exchanged—for a long series of years. 
Cumberland proceeds, 

“ I was present at their interview; 
Lord Sackville, just dismounted from his 
horse, came into the room where he [Lord 
Mansfield] had waited a very few mi¬ 
nutes : he staggered as he advanced to 
reach his hand to his respectable visitor; 
he drew his breath with palpitating quick¬ 
ness, and, if 1 remember rightly, never 
rode again. There was a death-like cha¬ 
racter in his countenance, that visibly af¬ 
fected and disturbed Lord Mansfield, in 
a manner that I did not quite expect, for 
it* had more of horror in it than a firm 
man ought to have shown, and less, per¬ 
haps, of other feelings, than a friend, in¬ 
vited to a meeting of that nature, must 
have discovered, had he not been fright¬ 
ened from his propriety. 

“As soon as Lord Sackville had reco¬ 
vered his breath, his visitor remaining si¬ 
lent, he began by apologising for the trou¬ 
ble he had given him, and for the unplea¬ 
sant spectacle he was conscious of exhi¬ 
biting to him, in the condition he was now 
reduced to, ‘ but, my good lord,’ he said, 
‘ though I ought not to have imposed upon 
you the painful ceremony of paying a last 
visit to a dying man, yet so great was my 
anxiety to return you my unfeigned thanks 
for all your goodness to me, all the kind 
protection you have shown me through 
the course of my unprosperous life, that 
I could not know you were so near me, 
and not wish to assure you of the inva¬ 
riable respect I have entertained for your 
character, and now , in the most serious man- 
tier, to solicit your forgiveness , if ever, in the 
fluctuations of politics, or the heats of parly, 
1 have appeared in your eyes, at any moment 
of my life , unjust to your great merits, or 
forgeful of your many favours, ’f 

“ When I record this speech, I give it 
to the reader as correct: I do not trust 
to memory at this distance : I transcribe 
it: I scorn the paltry trick of writing 
speeches for any man whose name is in 


* Lord Mansfield’s countenance. 

1 There is no instance on record of Lord Sackville having received any favours from Lord Mansfield, 
'which makes the interview the more extraordinary.— Covknihy. 
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these Memoirs, or for myself, in whose 
name these memorials shall go forth re¬ 
spectable at least for their veracity; for 
I certainly cannot wish to present my¬ 
self to the world in two such opposite and 
incoherent characters, as the writer of 
my own history and the hero of a fiction. 
Lord Mansfield made a reply perfectly 
becoming and highly satisfactory : he was 
far on in years, and not in sanguine 
health, or in a strong state of nerves : 
there was no immediate reason to continue 
the discourse; Lord Sackville did not 
press for it: his visitor departed, and I 
staid with him. He made no other ob¬ 
servation upon what had passed, than that 
it was extremely obliging in Lord Mans¬ 
field, and then turned to other subjects.’* 
“ This affecting interview,” says Mr Co¬ 
ventry, “requires but little comment ; it 
speaks volumes. Would any nobleman, 
I ask, unconscious of having wounded the 
feelings of another, take the trouble to 
send seven miles to request an interview, 
and to ask forgiveness for political errors 
which he might have committed ? No— 
but the wounds inflicted by Junius were 
of too deep and penetrating a nature ever 
to be healed, unless at a moment like the 
present. That heart, indeed, must have 
been callous to all feeling, which could 
leave the world without atonement, if it 
had it in its power; and it does honour 
to the memory of Lord Viscount Sack¬ 
ville, that he had sufficient fortitude left 
for the present occasion. He undoubt¬ 
edly felt relieved in the performance of a 
duty, which the erring spirits of men owe 
one to another. Yet Lord Mansfield does 
not appear to have betrayed those symp¬ 
toms of forgiveness, which were suited to 
so solemn an interview: he left the house 
somewhat abruptly; not a word trans¬ 
pired, how concerned lie was at finding 
the dying nobleman in so weak a state ; 
nor a hint escaped his lips at the afflict¬ 
ing situation of his family, who were about 
to be bereft of his society for ever. 4 It 
was the only opportunity,’ says Cumber¬ 
land, 4 1 had of knowing something of the 
movements of Lord Mansfield’s heart; I 
caught a glimpse, as it were, through a 
crevice, but it soon shut up, and the ex¬ 
terior remained as before, tolus teres atque 
rotundas. ’ ” 

We shall leave our readers to fol¬ 
low Mr Coventry in his opinion as to 
this visit, or not, as they can; and 
shall now conclude our paper with Mr 
Coventry’s narrative of some of his 
own proceedings, in the course of the 
inquiries that have terminated in the 
publication of the volume before us. 

In our view, what follows is, and that 
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in more ways than one, among the 
most important parts of Mr Coventry’s 
book. 

“ Understanding that the family still 
possessed documents of great interest, 
and considering the political ferment of 
the day too long subsided to awaken any 
unpleasant feelings, I resolved to write 
candidly to the Duke of Dorset on the 
subject. 

“ I stated to his Grace, that I was en¬ 
gaged in a literary inquiry, with which 
his illustrious father was intimately con¬ 
nected, and should feel particularly ob¬ 
liged by his permitting me to see the let¬ 
ters which were written by Lord George 
from Culloden and Minden; hoping that 
the liberality which so conspicuously cha¬ 
racterizes the nobility of the present day, 
in elucidation of any literary pursuit, 
would plead as an excuse for my freedom 
in thus addressing him. It is from such 
authentic sources alone, that we have an 
opportunity of gaining a correct account 
of interesting events, upon which history 
is too often silent, or of which it merely 
records the dates and a few leading facts. 
The world at large is, in general, guided 
by the statements of biographers or his¬ 
torians ; and we know that particular 
circumstances are often misrepresented, 
which evidence of this nature would sa¬ 
tisfactorily explain. This was the object 
1 had in view. 

41 I subsequently waited on his Grace 
by appointment. He received me in the 
most polite manner , but told me it was out of 
his power to render me assistance, not having 
any of his father's letters in his possession. 
Upon the whole he considered, that as the 
affair in question was now at rest, it ivould 
be as well not to revive it, lest animadver¬ 
sions should be made that would tend to re¬ 
call past events • His Grace more than 
once observed during the interview, that 
his father was an injured man; but he 
believed there never existed one who na¬ 
turally possessed a better or more suscep¬ 
tible heart. I told him that this was my 
firm belief, and that the inquiry in which 
I was engaged, would not, in the slightest 
degree, tend to alter that opinion.” 

We must say that we think the 
rank, fortune, history, temper, and 
talents , of Lord Sackville, are all of 
them more reconcilable with the sup¬ 
position of his being the haughty, 
proud, ferocious, and relentless Ju¬ 
nius, than the corresponding qualities 
of any other person whose claims have 
as yet been brought forward. Had 
Junius belonged to any obscure or 
ordinary family, we should probably 
15 
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have had the secret revealed ere now. 
If he was indeed the father of the 
Duke of Dorset, we can by no means 
wonder either that his letters should 
be withheld from such inquirers as 
Mr Coventry, (who, by the way, took 
a rather unwarrantable liberty in his 
method of asking for them,) or that 
the remarkable vellum-bound copy of 
Junius, which, it is well known, was 


requested and received by the author 
from WoodfaH, should not yet have 
been discovered. Mr Butler hints that 
Lord Grenville could tell something 
about that copy if he pleased. With¬ 
out doubt, the last of the generation 
to which that eminent statesman be¬ 
longs, must have passed away ere this 
mysterious controversy can be finally 
settled. 
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We take shame to ourselves for not 
having long before noticed this excel¬ 
lent work, but various important mat¬ 
ters interfered. Jon did wrong in not 
sending us a presentation copy, for 
such works haul but slowly into this 
northern region. We think, moreover, 
that it has not made so much noise in 
the world as it has deserved; and we 
doubt the fact of its having even arri¬ 
ved at a second edition. A disgrace to 
the age. 

We intend now to remedy our for¬ 
mer obliviousness, and to gut the book 
in the most industrious fashion. Con¬ 
cerning the author, we arc sorry to 
say, that we are considerably in the 
dark, farther than that he is the edi¬ 
tor of a periodical w r ork which we read 
with great delight—The Annals of 
Fancy. A periodical it is which we 
consider to be the very cleverest in 
London. Taylor's or Colburn’s ore 
not to be compared with it; and it is 
a magazine, in fact, which is what it 
pretends to be. Its rivals in London 
make pretensions to knowledge which 
they do not possess—talk of what they 
know nothing — and gentlemanlike 
feelings or manners, in which they are 
sadly at fault. Jon’s periodical pre¬ 
tends to none of these things. What 
it says it will give it does give, and 
that is a merit of no small magnitude. 

Some lights as to his personal his¬ 
tory he has scattered up and down in 


this volume before us, thereby judi¬ 
ciously deserting the example of Ho¬ 
mer to follow that of Milton. We 
learn, that his countenance so much 
resembles that of Shakespeare as to be 
substituted as a likeness of our great 
dramatist, (page xiv.); and that he 
“ underwent cognominans chiefly on 
account of the sweetness of his dis¬ 
position, his industrious habits, and 
stinging capabilitiesand that his 
family, though generally esteemed of 
the feem. gen . (hoec apis ) are, never¬ 
theless, well assorted, and he himself 
vir-apis (vel potius manbee,) p. 203, 
201. We also gather from various 
narrations, that some twenty-nine 
years ago he belonged to the Brilliants 
in Chandcs Street, p. 17; and that, 
at present, he is an active member of 
the Treponions at Tom Rees’s Coffee¬ 
house in the Strand, p. 180. He is 
the author of a compressed history of 
700 battles, p. 202; and has a great 
aversion to Pearce Egan, passim , be¬ 
stowing on that eminent writer a very 
unsavoury appellation, which he pre¬ 
tends to have derived from a member 
of the Cymmrodosian, p. 126. Of our 
magazine lie is a most determined 
reader, as we shall show more at 
length by-and-by, and frequently not 
a laudator, as he ought. It would, we 
suppose, be superfluous to state that 
he is an active frequenter of all sorts 
of public houses, chaffing cribs, fives- 
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cwrts, eccentrics, &e. as well as a 
most ardent and indefatigable street¬ 
walker at all hours and seasons—a 
man also well acquainted with the 
fair, and not unacquainted with those 
whose ways of life are generally foul. 
In his own words, p. 113, he has seen 
every variety of life, “ except being 
presented at court, and feeling the 
delights of a prison/' We fear he 
has not much chance of the former, 
and we sincerely hope is in no danger 
of the latter. Iiis name those who 
will may conjecture; but we must 
congratulate him on the way he has 
discovered of spelling John. It is 
Grecian learns, in which it would be 
in vain to look for an aspirate. He 
appears sensible of its true Hebrew 
introduction into our language; for 
he remarks, in voce , Jack-the-Jew, or 
Jew-Jack, that no Jew parent would 
think of naming his child after the 
Baptist or Evangelist, p. 102; there¬ 
by, of course, discriminating that the 
name must have come to us from 
them ; for a man of Jon's erudition 
must be aware that they, being. Jews 
themselves, must have had the name 
from the Hebrew, as indeed they had, 
it being Johanan. See, for example, 
Nell. chap, vi., verse IB, where it is 
recorded that a gentleman of that 
name was son of Tobiah, and married 
to the daughter of Meshullam, the 
son of Berachial. This obiier. 

In a luminous and well-written pre¬ 
face, (Jon prides himself on his style, 
which he assures us (p. xv.) is both 
macaronic and fustian,) he goes over 
the various authors who have written 
dictionaries before him on the same 
subject. N. Bailey, whose claim to 
this honour appears to be rather ques¬ 
tionable—Bamfylde Moore Carew, the 
anonymous author of character ism, 
circa 1750—G. Parker—Captain Grose 
—Dr Clarke—Hardy Vaux—all of 
those he speaks of rather with dispa¬ 
ragement. It is probable that lie 
could extend the list, and talk a little 
learned on the occasion, but there is 
no need ; nor shall we stop to pane¬ 
gyrize Grose, as we could do, and that 
most truly. Burns has been before¬ 
hand with us. As for Vaux, Jon is 
right—he is a blackguard ; so is the 
person whom he mentions as being in 
the pay of the St James’s blacklegs; 
but these people are now forgotten. 
The peculiar sources from which our 


author draws, are Harry Lemoine? 
Harry Dimsdale, General Joe Nestor? 
Billgrames, Mr G. Pound, Mr W• 
Perry, Bill Gibbons, Jack Scroggins. 
Jack Carter, Jack Atclierlee, Harle¬ 
quin Billy, and Jack Goodlad—a wor¬ 
thy dozen of eminent men, some of 
whom have met with accidents in the 
course of their practice. With respect 
to one of them, Mr William Perry, (a 
relative, we believe, of the late Mr 
James Perry, alias Pirie, of the Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle,) Jon brings a charge 
of plagiarism on his behalf against 
Pearce Egan, which it will be well if 
that pyxosoplious historiographer can 
answer. We read it with unfeigned 
regret. 

But omitting all squabbling, etymo¬ 
logical and otherwise, let us come to 
the vocabulary. We are sorry that 
Jon deemed it necessary to intermix 
words of hunting, and other sporting, 
in his collection. He might as well 
have introduced words of law. A 
slang dictionary should contain no¬ 
thing but slang words—viz. the lan¬ 
guage of thieves, pickpockets, jailors, 
prize-fighters, reporters, &c.—in a 
word, the dialect used by gentlemen 
and ladies of the town, the family, the 
fancy, and the press. Jon's first word 
is, “ Ahaiures , foiling—the sprigs and 
grass that a stag thrusts down in pass¬ 
ing out of or into cover.” How does 
this word belong to slang, more than 
Leigh Hunt's ec springy freshness,” or 
his perked-up countenance” ? Slang 
they are in a certain sense, but not the 
slang of such a dictionary as this. As 
well you might put in ca-sci-fi-fa, 
ct cetera of the lawyers ; or the equal¬ 
ly wonderful words of the M.D.'s; 
or the surplus produce sand the replaced 
capital of the political economists. 
This should be amended in the next 
edition. Let him in that omit hunt¬ 
ing affairs. 

The music of the chase, we may 
remark, ere we quit this department, 
is rather singularly explained by Bee. 

“ Tontaron —pron. Tantaranby the red 
stag-hunters of the west country, and fre¬ 
quently without the final (n.) Either 
gives pretty nearly the sound of a hunts¬ 
man’s notes on his horn, which, being 
variously modified, convey his wishes and 
intelligence to the hearers; it is a corrup¬ 
tion of tontavon, the repetition of the fast 
syllable—‘tavon, tavon, tavon,’—quick¬ 
ly, being the call away; a change this 
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which hath been effected within a centu¬ 
ry past by the warblers, for sake of the 
liquid (r): 

But vain is his speed— 

They faster proceed. 

In hopes to overtake him anon; 

While echo around, 

With the horn and the hound. 
Responsive replies Taron-ton. 

“ They have gone farther, (see Tanti¬ 
vy,) and made an addition also, viz. after 
three repetitions of ‘ tontara, tontara, 
tontara,* they add a * ton-tay ;* their tay 
being of the same length as tone, which 
terminated almost every recheat . Tara 
would seem the feminine of taron, when 
used substantively; probably the lady and 
lord of the mansion in which the hunters 
caroused— 

For, no joys can compare 
To hunting of the hare; 

* Sing Tara,' 

Echo, in mezzo voce —' and Tontaron.' 

* Sing Tara’— Echo, * and Tontaron,’ 

Both voices aloud, 

‘ Sing Tara, my brave boys, and Tontaron/ 
The tara , however, may have been older 
til an taron, or tavern, in some parts of the 
empire of G. B. Among the Celts of 
Ireland, Tara was the baronial castle, or 
seat; and the large hall was, in like man¬ 
ner, Tara, where the lord, or petty king, 
gave audience, settled disputes, awarded 
justice, (in aula regia,) caroused his re¬ 
tainers after hunting, and heard music. 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shea, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul had fled. 

Here, of course, the horn was heard in 
every variety of modulation, with its ‘ ton, 
ton, ton, tara; tontara—tontara—tone.* 
Rory, King of Connaught, and Brian 
B’ru, had their assemblages of chiefs, call¬ 
ed Tara , a council, or parliament. Tom 
Moore sings, 

No more to chiefs and ladles bright. 

The harp of Tara swells, 

The chord alone that breaks at night, 

Its tale of ruin tells. 

This derivation of the halls of Tara 
will, no doubt, amaze its little min¬ 
strel somewhat; but, indeed, the 
whole speculation is admirable. 

We have not yet, however, touched 
on the staple commodity of the book, 
which we shall divide into as few heads 
as possible. We begin then with our¬ 
selves. We are the object of Jon's 
remark, under the words Bellows, 
Cockney, Ebony, Havidge, Jargonic, 
Ironing, Modesty, Muck, Slang, Slang- 
whanger, Stot, Training; and in the 
Addenda, under A-la and GafFawing, 
which shows how much he must have 
studied our instructive pages. We re¬ 


gret that we cannot quote the obser¬ 
vations in voce , Ebony, for they are 
of that kind which is not fit for the 
perusal of virgins or boys. Under the 
words Stot and Bellows, Bee appears 
to labour under some misapprehension 
of our meaning. Stot, says Joji, is 
an ox which never can have progeny, 
and the term has been applied by Ebo¬ 
ny to writers of the milk-and-water 
genus. If Mr Bee will have the good¬ 
ness to peruse again our much-admi¬ 
red paper in the royal number, enti¬ 
tled, The Sorrows of the Stot, he will 
see that the writer to whom that ap¬ 
pellation was applied, was not milk- 
and-water. Under Bellows, he quotes 
a passage from that paper thus:— 
“ Each sentence of a slang discourse 
has been considered c a bellows ,' i. e. 
as a puff of wind from that machine.” 
Blackwood says, e hut hear a few bel¬ 
lows farther forwards of this incon¬ 
sistent stot/ Yet is old Ebony no 
authority, though a Slang whanger/' 
Now Ebony is not old—but passing 
by this, it is evident that Jon is igno¬ 
rant of the application of the word 
bellow altogether in that passage. V/e 
having applied it to the bestial roar¬ 
ing of the stultified brute who at that 
time infested the Scotsman. His other 
notices of our immortal publication, 
are worth consulting in the original, 
though not of transferring to our 
pages. We shall the rather give 
cchantillons of his ideas of, I. The La¬ 
tin Language. II. Public Life. III. 
The Press; and fourthly, a few mis¬ 
cellaneous articles, not reducible to any 
of these three heads, which last de¬ 
partment, we fear, we must adjourn 
to another paper. 

Jon's ideas of Latin are chiefly to 
be gathered from the following words. 
Addenda, A. M., Clicket, Corum, 
Crummy, Cyprian, Diabolus, Duel, 
Ebony, Gin, Lud, Monosyllable, Pat¬ 
ter, Plebs, Poney, Quackerv, Spin¬ 
sters, Tits, Tot, Tulip, Twopenny- 
men, Virago, and perhaps some others. 
Let the following specimens suffice. 

“A.M. 10 o'clock A.M. is anti-wzc'- 
ridian —forenoon/' 

Ci Corum, or Coorum— Coram, ox ses¬ 
sions, technically wrong written, ‘quo- 
ruin,' justice of the quorum. The 
judges at Westminster-Hall sit f in 
coram domini rege/ K. 13/' £What 
do these letters mean ?—we ask for in¬ 
formation.]] 
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“ Diaholus Regii, tlie Kings attor- 
ncy'-general; so appcllcd by the great 
‘ little Waddington,’ radically speak¬ 
ing, in coram Banco Regis. The radi¬ 
cal used Diavolus, which would be the 
same thing,hispanically speaking; and 
the Timerian critic was out, hypercri- 
tically out, when he attempted to 
alter the nominative into regius ! !” 

We rejoice to see Jon thus learned¬ 
ly chastising the Times, or, as he more 
beautifully expresses it, the Timerian 
critic. The controversy between those 
great stars of erudition must have been 
a truly edifying one. 

“ Policy. Poeneis a Latin word for 
pain or painfulness, and all the little 
wild horses being malformed, £Not 
tact, however, Jon ; ask Glengarry,] 
so as to give one an idea that they 
walk in pain (or poene,) thence comes 
poney. Doctor Johnson knew no more 
of a poney or of a horse, than a horse 
knew of him.” UTlie reason of this 
sarcasm against the LL.D. will appear 
under the head A B C-darian, which 
we shall quote.] 

“ Tot , the whole, from totius, (La¬ 
tin.) By amplification, 5 tis said, c I'll 
take the whole tots * Mr Ilook says, 

There’s Hume with liis tots, and his vots» 
Gaffer Grey.’* 

“ Tulip - - - Jack Carter evolved 
ex carcerd , a tulip of no common co¬ 
lour.” 

“ Virago , derived from vir, Latin 
for mankind, and acu , sharp !!” 

“ Bazaar* A market-place in the 
Eastern countries ; imported here 
1815 ; and applied by a host of specu¬ 
lators to certain uninhabitable houses, 
fitted up with myriads of yardling 
shops for little dealers, like nests of 
Dutch pill-boxes —parorum succubit 
magno. The tumour absorbed in three 
years.” 

En passant , we may say, that if 
this last phrase bo meant to imply that 
the Bazaars have been knocked up, 
Jon is in error. Half-a-dozen of 
them are flourishing this moment in 
London, and from one of them (Soho) 
Trotter draws a rent of 8000Z. a-year. 

There arc many more such flowers 
as these. Jon displays herein as much 
classical knowledge as we generally 
find in the papers of Taylor the Pla- 
tonist. Indeed, the one is to Latin 
what the other is to Greek. In French, 
Jon shines every whit as brilliantly, 


but we have not room to copy his spe¬ 
cimens of what lie might call Latini- 
cally the Gallicus linguae. 

His Public Life is excessively di¬ 
verting. 

“ Brilliant —bright, sparkling. Having 
been applied to certain ale sold by one 
Fulham, in Chandos Street, near Sc Mar¬ 
tin’s Lane, the name was assumed by a 
few choice spirits meeting there to drink 
said ale. Their sittings were permanent. 

* The Brilliants' had the complete use of 
their tongues; and when, in 1796, ‘ the 
Gagging-bills, so called, became law, clog¬ 
ging liberty of speech and the right of as¬ 
sembling, the orators of experience, as well 
as those requiring juvenile trials, joined 
‘ the brilliants,' and talked pompously of 
trifles. The subjects of debate sprung up 
on the spur of the occasion, or, if notice 
of motion were given from night to night, 
it was but to attain higher burlesque upon 
i the other houses,’ in the adjoining pa¬ 
rish. On these bases were engrafted much 
good and elegant flower of speech. The 
speakers usually ran away with the argu¬ 
ment for that purpose, and successfully 
ridiculed a law that would stop men’s 
mouths, and its authors (Pitt and Gren¬ 
ville) got laughed out of conceit with 
themselves. At the introduction, mem¬ 
bers paid 9d. each, the price of ‘a bril¬ 
liant' pot of ale ; and, in 1797, two thou¬ 
sand names had been inscribed. The ad¬ 
mission was increased to half-a-crown 
when we travelled, and ten thousand mem¬ 
bers might have been introduced altoge¬ 
ther when it ceased. See Eccentrics .” 

No wonder that Pitt and Grenville 
were alarmed at the eloquence of their 
neighbours—the Lads of the Lane. 
Of the Eccentrics we are only told. 

“ Eccentrics —an assembly of high fel¬ 
lows, similar to, and springing out of^ 

* The Brilliants,’ (which see,) held at 
Tom liees’s, in May’s Building’s, St Mar¬ 
tin’s Lane, circa 1800.” 

We believe the Eccentrics are now 
in rather a sickly state. 

The Cogers are not in favour with 
our Della Cruscan. 

“ Cogci’s —a society instituted in 1756, 
by some of the people of the Inner Tem¬ 
ple, who imagined their free thoughts of 
profound cogitations worthy of attention, 
and charged half-a-crown for the entree . 
Complete inanition as a society mark 
their nightly meetings, unless during 
elections of members of the lion. II. C., 
&c. &c. Meet in Bride Lane.” 

Of the Finish it is pleasant to hear. 
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u Finish (The)—nearly obsolete, but 
connected with many an early recollec¬ 
tion. 4 Carpenter’s coffeehouse,’ in Co- 
vent-Garden, opposite Russell Street, is 
that building; which being opened soon 
after midnight for the reception of mar¬ 
ket gardeners, admitted also [not like¬ 
wise ] of other folks, who might have been 
keeping it up) at Vauxhall, at the Go, or 
elsewhere. Whence the expression for 
* going the rounds of several public pla¬ 
ces:’ 4 the jump, the go, and the finish, 
finished me last night.’ Carpenter, whose 
portrait even now overlooks the bar, was 
a lecher; his handy bar-maid, Mrs Gib¬ 
son, a travelled dame, suck-seed- did Car¬ 
penter. Her daughter Bob Way wedded, 
but 

Bobby Way he vent avay 
To Southern Africa-y; 

And, at the present day, 

'Tis kept by Gcorgey Way. 

For about the half century just sketched, 
Theodore Savage, an octogenarian, was 
the presiding genius of the little ale-room, 
and often boasted to how many he had 
shown 4 the road home, 1 by dint of the po¬ 
tent extract of malt and hops— cum max. 
et multis aliis. The savage was a scholar 
and chemist.” 

Poor Sheridan ! many a time we 
saw him there in the last years of his 
life, swallowing ceaseless tumblers of 
brandy and water, and cracking jokes 
with Mother Butler. Never be her 
kindness to him forgotten. We hope 
Tom Moore will give her a chapter in 
his life, for, if our information be not 
erroneous, many a go she gave Tom 
for nothing but his chaunt. He ought 
not to forget this. 

The Free and Easy must be plea¬ 
sant associations. 

44 Free-and-Easy —an occasional or sta¬ 
ted meeting of jolly fellows, who sing and 


recite in turn, (having a chairman and a 
deputy-chair,) call for what they like, and 
go as freely as they come. Twenty-seven 
years ago, the cards of invitation to that 
at the Pied Horse, in Moor fields, had the 
notable 4 N.B. Fighting allowed.* See 
Brilliants , Eccentrics, llum-ones. Flea- 
mail's Quay —Drink gratis.” 

Commend us to that truly British N.B. 

The Rum Ones, he tells us, meet at 
the Blue Posts in the Haymarket, and 
he ratifies them by his approbation ; 
but we think, from various indica¬ 
tions, that he prefers the Triponions. 

“ Triponions —a small Jot of persons 
fond of cows’ stomachs, nnd the most 
pungent of edible roots, who take an oc¬ 
casional snap at Tom Rees’s coffee-pan- 
ny, in the Strand. Card of invitation—* 
‘ The Triponions congregate to masticate, 
to vocalise, and fumigate.* 

Thomas Rees, 

At his ease, 

A fine treat. 

About eight, 

Nought gaudy but neat.” 

These must be gay fellows to spend an 
evening with. Tom Rees is a wit, 
ex. gr. p. 147. 

“ On one occasion, a f suitable re¬ 
ward’ being offered for the restoration 
of a lost five-pound note, Tom Rees 
defined it to mean a kick as hard as 
the rewarder was able upon the third 
person in a suit of clothes.” Very droll. 
Again, p. 21. 

Carnigal-bochj —a corruption of car¬ 
nal by Tom Rees. “ What shall ye 
do with your carnigal-body on Mon¬ 
day ? Bring your carnigal body down 
to my triponions on Tuesday night.” 
Under this president the Tripers must 
be a gay association."* 

The kind of conversation at these 


* We have casually omitted two or three notices of sports commemorated in the 
volume, and as we hate meddling with our text after we have once written it, we 
must put them here in a note. 

44 Chaunt— a song and singing. The best conducted chaunt in London is at the 
White Hart, Bishopsgate Street; a good one is 4 The Eccentrics,’ in May’s Build¬ 
ings. Glee-singing by the Harmonics at the Ram, and also at the Globe, in Titch- 
field Street, are prime cliaunts. 

‘ The men struck up a chaunt, and tlie beer went round galore. 

Till the publican sent word he wouldn't trust no more.’ ” 

At the cider-cellar there is sometimes, though not often now-a-days, some good 
singing. The chair of that assembly is not taken till one o’clock in the morning, 
which insures good hours. At the Coal-hole, also, on Thursdays, there is occasion¬ 
ally a good chaunt, and Rhodes himself is a poet. It maybe remembered, that the 
Times libelled the Coal-Hole, and then made a most sneaking apology. Coveney 
sometimes gets up a goud thing enough at the Wheat Sheaf, particularly on Wed^ 
nesdays. 
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places, may be gathered fVom various 
specimens of the company. For in¬ 
stance, the A, B, C-darian. 

“ A, B, C-darian —a schoolmaster or 
mistress; or one who pretends to uppish¬ 
ness in spelling. ‘ My pony eat plum- 
pudd’n out of a barber’s bason,’ no one 
in the room can spell that —for a guinea, 
except myself,* says the A, B, C-darian; 
whereas he himself ever neglects the pre¬ 
terite, ate, Cockney lies pudding, and ex¬ 
pects Johnson should be the rule for ha - 
sin and pony, in which latter his ortho¬ 
graphy is not right. See our ‘ pony,* *tis 
a rum one.” 

The Ad libitum Men. “ Ad libitum 
is high flash for freedom of the will. 
Fine fellows with frog buttons, and 
liallpaymen who affect the highlights, 
drink ad libitum, give orders ad libi¬ 
tum, and pay for them ad libitum.” 

The Argument Men. 

“ Argument. —He attains the best of 
any tavern -argument, who has the best 
pair of lungs ; whence we are inclined to 
tall in with that pronunciation of the 
word which calls it ‘ liardgumment.* 
The next best to him, is he who can offer 
to lay very heavy sums that are quite un - 
eoverable.” 

A Clievaux Man must he a nice 
fellow. 

“ Chevcaux —pron. Shivaugh by Jack 
Burdett, who often holds one at Bill 
Wendy’s, or up at the Popper. Dinner, 
wine, song, and uproar, constitute a die - 
veaux** 

But we should think a Spout-billy- 
boy must be a bore. 

“ Spout —to make a speech. * To spout 
Billy,* (v.) to recite passages out of Shake¬ 
speare, in a pompous mouthing manner. 
Many there are who go about from club 
to club, and from Free-and-easy, to mid¬ 


night, 1 spouting Billy,’ to gaping mecha¬ 
nics, ground-rent bricklayers, and lucky- 
escape shop clerks.” 

The other frequenters of these clas¬ 
sic haunts are equally well described 
—the pickpockets, flaslimen, grab- 
coupers, radicals, (not the political 
party, but one who is turbulent in 
company—alehouse, to wit—a rumpus 
in the club-room; in this respect, 
ff Vot a riddekel is that there Jim 
Jinnavay surelye,”) raws, ratiocina- 
tors, &c. &c., but we have not room 
to refresh ourselves in this amiable so¬ 
lution of individuals, wishing to give 
Jon’s character of the gens de la plume, 
who are.great men at these places,— 
the Wrekin, Cart and Horses, Horse 
and Groom, &c. &c. 

“ Beporters —some three or four hun¬ 
dred persons, boys and men, who are em¬ 
ployed, 1st, in collecting scraps of intel¬ 
ligence for the newspapers, as to fires, ac¬ 
cidents, and coroners’ inquests ; 2d, an¬ 
other set procure the initial examinations 
of culprit^ at the police-offices, (who are 
sometimes the clerks in those offices,) 
also of trotting-matches, aquatic excur¬ 
sions, &e. ; 3d, Gentlemen of learning, 
with habits of industry, take short notes of 
debates in Parliament, of law proceed¬ 
ings, and judgments in civil law. These 
invariably write better stuff than is spo¬ 
ken. The former exaggerate invariably, 
in order to make their articles read well. 
See Two-pence a-line.** 

“ Twopenny-men —i. e. twopence per 
line for fabricating articles of intelligence 
for the newspapers, paid to men calling 
themselves reporters [qu. porterers? car¬ 
riers] forsooth. When the types used for 
such minor purposes ceases to be minion 
(e mignon, little) and devolves into bour¬ 
geois, (or commonalty letter)—into bre¬ 
vier, or short letter—then three half- 


“ Shades (The)—at London Bridge are under Fishmongers* Hall. Sound wine 
out of the wood, reasonable and tolerably good, are characteristics of this establish¬ 
ment. The Shades at Spring Gardens is a subterranean ale-shop.” 

There are several other shades besides these. A new and very good one—rather 
splendid in appearance, though the ceiling is too low—has been subterraneously 
opened under Mother Linwood’s worsted caricatures of good pictures in Leicester- 
Square. Drink not bad. Shades also are to be found in Adam-Street, Adelphi, not 
commendable—and at Westminster-Bridge, infamous. 

“ Journeymen-parsons —those who work by the job, and had recently a house-of-call 
at the King’s Head, near St Paul’s, now removed.” 

Whither the journeymen-parsons have gone, we cannot say, but the house here 
commemorated, is now better known by the title of the Pig-and-Whistle, and is in 
a great measure in the hands of the Scottish nation. It rejoices in a most particu¬ 
larly pretty waiteress. 
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pence is the dlgne payment per line. 
Sometimes called * penny-a-line-men •* 
but this applies only to such as work at 
under price— dungs ; an invidious kind of 
generalising. Consult Caddee and Jled¬ 
ger, without prejudice; and see Patin, who 
characterises the whole race of nevvs- 
scribers as * hominem genus audacissbnus 
mendacissimum avidiccimum .* See Report¬ 
ers .’* 

" Literary pursuits —subscription to a 
library, and access to talking company; 
the production of a scrap or two occa¬ 
sionally in a favourite paper, busy inter¬ 
course (monthly) with a magazine, and 
the announcement of a volume once in 
ten years. Of such quacks, and their ad¬ 


mirers, we find there are two classes,— 
4 those who have erudition without ge¬ 
nius, and those who have volubility with¬ 
out research.* We shall obtain second¬ 
hand sense from the one, and original 
nonsense from the other.’* 

Other notices are scattered up and 
down of this interesting body, whose 
flourishing existence is an agreeable 
feature of our times. On all which 
we shall in our next number disser¬ 
tate more purposely, and wind up by 
a selection of the beauties of Bee, with 
some remarks on the whole. A Lex¬ 
icon is not to be disposed of in one ar¬ 
ticle. 


LETTERS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIA. 

No. III. 


The changes introduced hy the Ma- 
hommedans into the civil and political 
arrangements of Uindostan, were nei¬ 
ther so numerous nor so important as 
might have been expected. A t first, in¬ 
deed, it is more than probable that they 
entertained the design, not only of re¬ 
ducing their new subjects under the 
yoke of the Koran in temporal affairs, 
but of abolishing Ilindooism, and sub¬ 
stituting Moslemism in its room; such, 
at least, appears to have been the ob¬ 
ject of Mahmood’s cruelties, as well as 
the professed end of Timour’sinvasion. 
But they were soon taught, that, though 
to overthrow the armies of the Rajahs 
might be no difficult matter for the 
hardy and disciplined warriors of Tar¬ 
tary, to root out, at least by violence, 
the prejudices of a populous nation, 
long entertained and fondly cherish¬ 
ed, is a work too stupendous for hu¬ 
man accomplishment. Nor was this 
the only lesson which experience con¬ 
veyed to them. The Maliommedan 
princes gradually discovered, that all 
hope of amalgamating the one race of 
men with the other was vain. The 
religion of the Hindoos, which is 
quite as adverse to the reception of 
converts as it is hostile to the conver¬ 
sion of its professors, opposed to such 
an attempt insuperable barriers; and, 
as the civil institutions of the country 
were seen to hold a close connexion 
with its religion, neither the one nor 
the other were, in any material degree, 
invaded. A sort of compromise, if we 
may so express ourselves, was, on the 


contrary, entered into between the con¬ 
querors and their subjects ; of the na¬ 
ture of which a very few words will 
suffice to convey to you an adequate 
idea. 

Among the Maliommedan subjects 
of the Mogul, wherever resident, or 
however employed, the laws of the 
Koran were naturally enforced. For 
the administration of these, there were 
stationed in all large towns, and espe¬ 
cially at the capital cities of Viceroy¬ 
alties and provinces, certain func¬ 
tionaries, denominated Foujdars, Ca- 
zees, and Meer-Aduls. The Foujdar 
acted as a sort of police magistrate and 
criminal judge. In the former of these 
capacities, he extended his watchful¬ 
ness to all classes of the people. He 
observed the Rajahs, Zemindars, Po- 
ligars, and other great men—hindered 
them from forming conspiracies against 
the government of his master—or ar¬ 
rested and reduced to obedience such as 
were in actual rebellion. In the latter 
capacity, he awarded punishments to 
such delinquents as might be brought 
before him, ostensibly after the direc¬ 
tions given in the Koran, but more 
truly, I believe, according to his own 
caprice. Be it observed, however, that, 
to his jurisdiction as a criminal judge, 
a Hindoo Ryot, unless resident in a 
populous city, could hardly be sub¬ 
jected. To the Hindoos their own 
magistrates were preserved, who dis- 
icnsed justice according to their own 
aws, and the customs of their fathers; 
and, as the one people kept almost 
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wholly aloof from the other, their laws 
and customs ran little risk of being 
brought into collision. 

In civil affairs, again, the Cazee and 
Meer-Adul acted in a manner com¬ 
pletely analogous to that pursued by 
the Foujdar in criminal cases. To 
their Cut cileries were brought all cau¬ 
ses pending between one Mahomme- 
dan and another. They settled dis¬ 
puted successions, they tried the va- 
idity of alleged compacts, they deci¬ 
ded in cases of obligations resisted, 
and performed all the other functions 
of civil judges among the professors of 
their own faith. When a dispute arose 
likewise between a Maliommedan and 
and ail Hiudoo, the matter would, I 
apprehend, be referred to their deci¬ 
sion ; but such disputes were not very 
likely to occur, at least,with frequency; 
whilst in the adjustment of differ¬ 
ences between one Hindoo and ano¬ 
ther, they were never consulted. Thus 
the professors of the rival religions 
may be said to have dwelt together in 
the same country as strangers; they 
certainly never became, and never could 
become, one people. 

Whilst tiie worshippers of the Pro¬ 
phet were thus kept in subordination 
by their Cazees and Meer-Aduls, the 
old village system continued to work 
with unabated vigour among the Hin¬ 
doos. To his fellow-parishioners the 
Potail still acted as an hereditary jttdge 
and magistrate; the Culcurnee still 
pursued his occupations of public re¬ 
gister and notary; the Mahars or Tal- 
liars still preserved the peace of the 
little community, watched their crops, 
protected their property, and arrested 
thieves; the Puuchayet still sat to hear 
causes, and to give its verdict; the 
Gooroo still officiated in his Pagoda, 
and the schoolmaster under his project¬ 
ing roof or tree; all things, in short, 
went on throughout the country at 
large, as if the ancient dynasties were 
still in possession of the Musnuds. 

In my former letter I stated, that, as 
longas the differentRajahships compre¬ 
hend a narrow tract of country, and a 
moderate population, the probability is, 
that there existed not any class of pub¬ 
lic magistrates intermediate between 
the Potails of villages and the sove¬ 
reign. It must, however, be confessed, 
that we have very little knowledge,— 
indeed, we can hardly be said to pos¬ 
sess any certain knowledge at all of the 
internal state of these petty principali- 
9 


ties. Even in the days of Alexander 
the Great, many of the weaker powers 
had become absorbed in the stronger, 
and, at the period of Malimood’s first 
expedition, not a few of the native 
kingdoms comprehended respectively 
the whole of those districts which were 
afterwards kept together under the title 
of Soubaships. Thus circumstanced, 
it will readily be imagined that the 
Rajah could not, in his own person, 
sit to hear appeals from the decisions 
of the village municipality, or deter¬ 
mine disputes respecting the boun¬ 
daries of separate parishes; neither 
could the Potail at once convey the 
revenue which lie had collected to the 
treasury of the sovereign with punctu¬ 
ality or expedition. An intermediate 
class of collectors and magistrates was 
accordingly appointed after the follow¬ 
ing fashion,—if, indeed, that may be 
called an appointment, which seems 
to have been the mere continuation of 
authority and rank in those who held 
it. 

Of the petty Rajahs subdued, some 
were left in the condition of vassal, 
or tributary princes; to others was 
committed the care of their ancient ter¬ 
ritories, under special restrictions and 
regulations. The former class paid a 
fixed annual tribute in money or grain, 
and managed their principalities as 
themselves saw best, being liable, how¬ 
ever, to assist theMahar-Rajah,orking 
of kings, with troops and supplies, in 
case of need. These retained their an¬ 
cient title of Rajah. The latter be¬ 
came that class of functionaries to 
whom the Mahommedans, in later 
times, gave the title of Zemindar. The 
title which they bore under the ancient 
dynasties is not accurately known.— 
By some they are called Chouderies, 
by others Molongees; but whether ei¬ 
ther of these be the correct title, I am 
not competent to decide. The thing, 
however, is of little consequence, see¬ 
ing that the ancient name of office, be 
it what it may, lias long been swal¬ 
lowed up by that of Zemindar. Let 
me then use the word Zemindar as if 
it were the original Sanscrit title, warn¬ 
ing the reader all the while that it is 
a word of Persian extraction, and of, 
comparatively speaking, modern use in 
Hindostan. 

The Zemindar of the native dynas¬ 
ties was to his Pergunnah, or district, 
in every respect what the, Potail of a vil¬ 
lage was to his village. Of the extent of 
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a Pergunnah, it is impossible to speak 
with accuracy, one differing from ano¬ 
ther as much, and perhaps more, than 
the counties of England or Scotland 
differ among themselves ; but if I may 
venture to strike an average, I would 
say, that they comprehended respec¬ 
tively a population of six hundred 
thousand, or from that to a million of 
souls. The number of villages com¬ 
prised within each depended likewise 
on circumstances ; but whether these 
were numerous, or the reverse, the Ze¬ 
mindar stood to the whole collectively 
in exactly the same relation in which 
the Potail stood towards one of them. 
Such was the case with the function¬ 
ary, be his title what it may, who in¬ 
tervened between the more powerful 
Rajah and his local magistracy ; such 
was, beyond all doubt, the case with 
the Zemindar of the Moguls. 

The Zemindar of the Moguls was 
regarded by his master rather in the 
light of an officer of revenue, than any¬ 
thing else. He was permitted, indeed, 
to exercise, at the same time, the func¬ 
tions of a magistrate and civil judge, 
because, as I have already hinted, the 
internal arrangements of the country 
were preserved by the descendants of 
Nadhir Shah, as nearly as possible, in 
their ancient order. But it was chiefly 
in the collection of the revenue that 
he could be said to be employed by the 
emperor; and it was as a compensation 
for the discharge of that duty that he 
received his pay. From what source 
the pay of the Zemindar was derived 
may be shown in few words. 

It has been stated, that to the pub¬ 
lic functionaries of villages, to the Po¬ 
tail and Culcurnee in particular, was 
granted a per centage on the gross 
amount of revenue, as a compensa¬ 
tion for their labours in collecting it, 
and in preserving the peace of the 
village. Exactly similar was the si¬ 
tuation of the Zemindar. Whilst 
the Potails collected from their fel¬ 
low-parishioners, and, deducting their 
official dues, forwarded the surplus 
to the treasury of the Zemindar, 
the Zemindar in like manner deduct¬ 
ed his per-centage, from the total col¬ 
lections of the various villages; and 
then, having satisfied another public 
officer, (the Conongoe,) whose duties 
I shall presently take occasion to de¬ 
scribe, passed on the revenue to the 
treasury of the Dewan. Thus was he, 
both with respect to his duties, and 
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to his emoluments, precisely the coun¬ 
ter part of the Potail. 

Ilis revenue duties, however, con¬ 
sisted not only in collecting the tri¬ 
bute and taxes, but in making agree¬ 
ments with the Potail, in encoura¬ 
ging, as far as might be, the extension 
of cultivation, in taking charge of the 
waste lands, in granting them out to 
proper applicants, and in superintend¬ 
ing, generally, the financial affairs of 
his Pergunnah. The kind of agree¬ 
ments into which the Zemindars en¬ 
tered with the heads of villages, may 
require explanation. 

On a former occasion I shortly sta¬ 
ted, that Akber, having abolished sun¬ 
dry vexatious taxes imposed upon the 
people by his predecessors, fixed the 
amount to be taken from each cultiva¬ 
tor, as the government share, at one- 
third of the produce of the land. But 
though the amount to be paid by 
each cultivator was thus arbitrarily 
fixed, permission was granted to the 
local functionaries, and to the people 
themselves, to make such arrange¬ 
ments as might appear most beneficial 
for all parties, touching the precise 
mode of its collection. In ancient 
times, the universal practice through¬ 
out India, was to measure the crop 
after it had been reaped; and then the 
Potail, removing from the field the 
portion due to government, the Ryot 
was at liberty to place the remainder 
in his own barn. Latterly this prac¬ 
tice had not been so closely followed. 
It was still, indeed, regarded as the 
most equitablemode of all; and it could 
be claimed by either party, in case of 
a dispute arising relative to the fair¬ 
ness of other arrangements. But to 
take charge of so much grain was, as 
may be imagined, neither agreeable 
nor convenient to the government, and 
hence we find Akber recommending, 
that his Zemindars should, as far as 
possible, enter into terms with the 
heads of villages, and accept composi¬ 
tions in money, in lieu of the public 
share of the crop. 

To enable the Zemindar to do jus¬ 
tice to his employer, and at the same 
time to hinder the people from suffer¬ 
ing through his avarice or unjust ex¬ 
actions, periodical surveys of all the 
land in each Pergunnah were regular¬ 
ly held. This was effected by certain 
persons, at the head of whom was the 
Conongoe ; the individuals actually 
employed being, indeed, no others 
2A 
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than his deputies, or servants. On 
such occasions the Culcurnees of vil¬ 
lages brought in their registers and ac¬ 
counts to the Conongoe, who was to 
the Pergunnah in every respect what 
they were to their own communities. If 
lie had reason to be satisfied with these 
statements,—fif, on comparing them 
with the statements of other years, he 
saw no cause to suspect the Culcurnees 
of an intention to deceive, he was gene¬ 
rally content to go by them ; if other¬ 
wise, or, indeed, if he felt so disposed, 
he was at liberty, without assigning an y 
reason, to survey and measure the fields 
in his own proper person. Be it ob¬ 
served, moreover, that such surveys 
were meant to ascertain, not only the 
quantity of land in cultivation, but the 
nature of the crop which each parti¬ 
cular field produced ; and of these the 
most exact registers were preserved, 
not by the village notary alone, but by 
the Conongoe. 

The survey being completed, and 
the Zemindar made acquainted with 
the state of cultivation in each village, 
he proceeded to strike a bargain, on 
the part of government, with its head. 
In case they came to terms, both par¬ 
ties were bound to fulfil their engage¬ 
ments, let happen what would. If 
otherwise, the Zemindar, as the agent 
of the Mogul, waited till the season of 
reaping arrived, and then, by the aid 
of the village officers, subtracted his 
share. By this means a fruitful sea¬ 
son was at once beneficial to the cul¬ 
tivator, and to the public treasury ; in 
an unfavourable season, on the con¬ 
trary, both suffered. But their suffer¬ 
ings were proportionable the one to the 
other; nor was the Ryot ever com¬ 
pelled to pay heavy taxes, when the 
elements had taken away his only 
means of paying them. 

Among the various public officers 
employed in the revenue-department 
of the Mogul, none seems to. have been 
more useful, or more important, than 
the Conongoe. He was invariably an 
Hindoo, of respectable family, and 
good education. He acted the double 
part of protector of the cultivators, 
and of the public interests 5 * he was a 
check upon the Zemindar, on the one 
hand, and upon the Ryot, on the other; 
a reference to his register could at 
once put the government in possession 
of any information which might be re¬ 
quired relative to the internal state of 
the country. If, by his report of one 


year, it were found that cultivation 
had decreased in any Pergunnah, from 
its amount and value during the year 
preceding, inquiry could at once be 
set on foot, and the cause ascertained ; 
and in case the Zemindar should ap¬ 
pear to be in fault, he was punished. 
If, on the other hand, the cultivation 
of his district was extended, the 
Zemindar seldom failed to receive both 
commendation and reward. No pecula¬ 
tion could occur among the collectors 
of the revenue; or if attempted, it 
might easily be detected ,* nor was it 
possible for the government to be de¬ 
prived of its just share in the increa¬ 
sing prosperity and opulence of the 
country. Yet this functionary Lord 
Cornwallis abolished as utterly use¬ 
less ! 

To return to the Zemindar. The 
Zemindar was not only a collector of 
revenue, but he was a judge, a magis¬ 
trate, and the head of a very efficient 
police. It is probably needless to in¬ 
form you, that in all oriental govern¬ 
ments there is a natural tendency to 
combine offices, which, according to 
our more refined notions, appear wholly 
incompatible with one another. Thus 
the Zemindar, who was himself a col¬ 
lector of revenue, acted at the same 
time as judge in all questions relating 
to its collection. In case the Ryot felt 
himself aggrieved by the conduct of 
the Gomosta, or servant of the Zem¬ 
indar, it was to the Zemindar that he 
brought his complaint; and though no 
doubt acts of oppression, on the part of 
the agent, would sometimes be coun¬ 
tenanced by the employer, these could 
not, under a vigilant prince, prove 
very frequent. At all events, the Ryot 
or Potail, or whoever the complainant 
might be, knew where to carry his 
complaint; he was heard without 
form or delay; and if his grievances 
were not always redressed, they were 
at least not increased by the vexations 
which now attend the prosecution of a 
suit in our courts of justice. Nor is 
this all. Whilst an active and vigor¬ 
ous prince, such as Akber, or Humai- 
oon, sat at the helm of state, a Zem¬ 
indar felt that he could not oppress the 
people with impunity,—and hence 
there is no period of Indian history, 
during which the country at large ap¬ 
pears to have enjoyed a better govern¬ 
ment, or a greater degree of prosperity, 
than whilst its affairs were administer¬ 
ed by the monarchs just named. 
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I have hitherto spoken of the Ze- cities, and, as was^ natural, among all 


mindar only as an established offi 
cer of revenue, under the Mogul; it 
was not, however, in that capacity 
alone that he acted; he preserved the 
peace of his district; he administered 
to his countrymen justice, both civil 
and criminal ; he decided, with the help 
of a Punchayet, disputes between one 
village and another; he received into 
his prison decoits, or grievous offend¬ 
ers, whom the Potails were unable ade¬ 
quately to punish. He looked to the 
state of the roads, saw that they were 
safe for travellers, guarded the ghauts, 
or passes, where robberies had either 
been frequent, or w^ere apprehended; 
and was ever ready to assist the vil¬ 
lage police, in case of serious riots, an 
excursion of plunderers from the hill 
countries, or an attack from decoits. 
All this, too, was done,'not according 
to the law of the Koran, but accord¬ 
ing to the only law generally acted 
upon among the Hindoos, that of cus¬ 
tom : a fact, the mention of which 
brings me to a very important point in 
my discussion ; and to the exposition,^ 
perhaps somewhat prematurely, of 
one of the most egregious blunders 
into which the framers of the perpe¬ 
tual settlement of 1793 have fallen. 

If you have given any attention to 
the subject of Indian politics, you 
cannot have forgotten the melancholy 
accounts with which the British pub¬ 
lic were greeted, about the period of 
Lord Cornwallis's assumption of su¬ 
preme authority in the East, of the 
total absence of all law and justice 
throughout the provinces. By these 
accounts the Zemindars were repre¬ 
sented as feudal barons or chiefs, who 
exercised the most arbitrary power over 
their unfortunate vassals, and set the 
authority of the emperor and of the laws 
at defiance. Now, upon what grounds, 
think you, was this opinion formed ? 
Why, our legislators remembering that 
India had lain during many centuries 
under the yoke of Mahommedans, took 
it for granted, as a matter of course, 
that the Maliommedanlaw T was the only 
law of the country ; and that where- 
ever that law r was not administered, 
there the law of force and of oppres¬ 
sion alone prevailed. But what is the 
fact of the case ? That the Mahomme- 
dan law was never established, either 
in civil or criminal matters, as the only 
law of the land. As I have already 
*aid, that law prevailed in populous 


the followers of the Prophet; but it 
was not so much as known, far less 
acted upon, throughout the country at 
large. How, indeed, could the case 
be otherwise? The Zemindars, to 
whom the Mogul intrusted the ma¬ 
nagement of Pergunnahs, were, al¬ 
most to a man, Plindoos. They 
■were the lineal descendants, in very 
many instances, of persons who had 
governed these districts ages ago as 
independent Rajahs. Few, if any 
among them, knew aught of the Ko¬ 
ran, or of its injunctions; and by 
those who were acquainted with them 
they could not be acted upon. The 
Moguls were not so absurd as to en¬ 
deavour to force upofi their Hindoo 
subjects, laws, every one of which, or 
almost every one of which, was. at 
open war with their religious preju¬ 
dices. It was the policy of the Em¬ 
perors to leave each tribe to the ma¬ 
nagement of those magistrates, and to 
the guidance of those customs which 
were familiar to it, they themselves 
keeping entirely aloof, as it were, 
from their infidel subjects. They 
promoted the Hindoos to the highest 
honours, indeed, intrusted them with 
the command of armies, and gave into 
their hands the whole charge of the 
revenue; but, as long as they conti¬ 
nued to execute the offices assigned to 
them with punctuality and faithful¬ 
ness, no attempt was made to molest 
their prejudices, or to interfere with 
their administration of justice. Hence, 
in truth, it arose, that the Mahomme¬ 
dans, though frequently quarrelling 
among themselves, retained the sove¬ 
reignty of India for nearly eight cen¬ 
turies ; for, as I have formerly shown, 
leave to the gentle Hindoo his village 
system entire, and he will not so 
much as inquire by whom that sys¬ 
tem is supported. 

To enable him to discharge those 
numerous and important duties, the 
Zemindar was authorized to keep in 
pay bodies of armed retainers, called 
Paiks, or Peons. These persons, like 
the Talliars of villages, and, indeed 
like their immediate chief the Zemin¬ 
dar, enjoyed their nauncars, or ser¬ 
vice-lands ; that is, farms free of rent 
or taxes in different parts of the Per- 
gunnah. They were not all on duty 
at the same time. They took it by 
turns to attend at the Cutcherry, and 
to guard the various points which 
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were necessary to be guarded; but, 
in the event of an incursion of plun¬ 
derers from the hills, or any violent 
commotion in the country, the whole 
body, amounting in some instances to 
ten, twenty, and even thirty thousand 
men, might be at once called out. In 
ordinary cases, tbe peace of the coun¬ 
try was sufficiently preserved by the 
Mhars, or village watchmen ; but 
whenever these were found insuffi¬ 
cient, the Paiks were at hand to sup¬ 
port them. The Paiks farther attend¬ 
ed upon the Zemindar on occasions 
of state or show; they guarded his 
prisoners—they assisted to bring in 
the revenues—and were prepared to 
employ force where the public de¬ 
mands were resisted. They were, in 
short, a species of local militia, if I 
may so express myself, and, when 
embodied, received a daily or weekly 
pay out of the public taxes. 

Having said so much of the duties 
of the Zemindar, it may be necessary 
to explain the kind of responsibility 
under which he lay; or, to express 
myself more clearly, the pains and pe¬ 
nalties to which he was liable in case 
of malversation of his trust. A few 
words, likewise, touching his proprie¬ 
tory rights, and the source from which 
they were derived, may not be amiss 
in this stage of our inquiry. 

First, with respect to the rights of 
the Zemindar, I need not inform you, 
that, by our regulations, the Zemin¬ 
dar has been pronounced the actual 
proprietor of the soil of his Pergun- 
nah; and that the Ryots are univer¬ 
sally spoken of as labourers, or pea¬ 
santry, or, at best, as his tenants or 
renters. This distribution of proper¬ 
ty* too, is said to be in strict accord¬ 
ance with the ancient usages of the 
country; and to have been determi¬ 
ned upon, after a faithful and minute 
inquiry on the part of Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis and his coadjutors. It is not my 
intention to enter at length into the 
controversies of 1786 and 17.95; but 
I cannot avoid remarking, that no man 
can peruse the works of Mr Grant, 
Mr Rouse, and the other gentlemen 
ivlio wrote upon the landed-tenures 
of India, without being struck with 
the degree of prejudice which pervades 
them all. Whilst one party strenu¬ 
ously contends for the absence of all 
private property whatever, affirming 
that an Indian sovereign has ever been 
Regarded as the sole landed proprietor 


within his dominions, tbe other, full 
of European notions, and determined 
to find in the institutions of Hindos- 
tan the counterpart of the feudal sys¬ 
tem of tbe dark ages, lias declared 
in terms equally decided, that each 
Zemindar was the lord of his Pergun- 
nah, and that the Ryots were no other 
than his vassals and serfs. The most 
extraordinary part of tlie matter is, 
moreover, that all parties appeal to 
ancient records, and to the delivered 
sentiments of intelligent natives; arid 
that they not unfrequently refer you 
to tlie same document, each claiming 
it as giving support to his theory. 
Thus Mr Grant, for the purpose of 
proving that the Zemindar neither 
was nor could be other than an officer 
of revenue, and that tbe sovereign was 
the only owner of the soil, transcribes 
for us the “ Sunnud,” or form of ap¬ 
pointment granted to him by the Mo¬ 
gul. Mr Rouse, on the other hand, 
who is a strenuous advocate for the 
proprietory rights of the Zemindar, 
quotes the same Sunnud for a pur¬ 
pose directly the reverse: namely, 
to prove that the Zemindar was not a 
mere officer of revenue, but that he 
was an hereditary noble, and landed 
proprietor. In like manner Mr Har¬ 
rington, whose opinions clearly coin¬ 
cide with these of Mr Rouse, has 
given us, at the end of liis valuable 
Analysis of the Regulations of the 
East India Company's Government, 
a sort of compeiid of all the argu¬ 
ments on both sides of the question, 
together with the answers of certain 
eminent natives who were examined 
on the subject. The reader who 
wishes to make himself thoroughly 
master of this interesting subject, is 
referred to the works above mention¬ 
ed; to the Fifth Report of a Commit¬ 
tee of the I-Ipuse of Commons, dated 
July 5, 1812, with its Appendices, es¬ 
pecially one entitled liyotwarry and 
Zemindarry Tenures; to a vast col¬ 
lection of Parliamentary papers on the 
interior affairs of India; to the nu¬ 
merous volumes of printed records 
at the India House, particularly to 
vol. II. For our present purpose, it 
will Lie sufficient to give a copy of a 
Zemindarry Sunnud, and to transcribe 
one or two sentences from the an¬ 
swers of the natives, in order to show 
that both parties are mistaken; that 
neither the Sovereign nor the Zemin¬ 
dar asserted any claim to property ip. 
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the soil, but that the land really be¬ 
longed to that class of persons of 
whom I spoke in my last letter, as 
Mcerassee Ryots. 

The opinion of Gholam, Hosein 
Khan, the author of a valuable histo¬ 
rical work called Sizur-ool-Mula Ak- 
heveen, relative to the proprietory 
rights of the Mogul, is thus record¬ 
ed ;— 

“ The Emperor is not so far lord 
of the soil as to be able, consistently 
with right and equity, to sell, or 
otherwise dispose of it, at his own 
mere will and pleasure. * * The Em¬ 
peror is proprietor of the revenue issu¬ 
ing out of the territory under his au¬ 
thority ; but he is not the proprietor 
of the soil. Hence it is, when he 
grants Aymas, Altumgahs, and Ja- 
geers, he only transfers the^revenue 
from himself to the grantee.” Again: 
ff He who obtains land by gift, sale, 
or inheritance, is the proprietor of it; 
and he whose ancestors have been in 
the possession of it from generation to 
generation, beyond the memory of 
man, is, to all appearance, the pro¬ 
prietor of it.” (See the Appendix to 
Air Shore's Minute.) 

Now, if we couple these sentences 
with the laws relating to property, 
which we find in the books of Menu, 
and in the compilation by Air Hal- 
lied, we shall be convinced that there 
certainly did exist a private property 
in the soil somewhere, as well under 
the Aloguls as under the Rajahs. The 
question which next arises, therefore, 
is. Were the Zemindars really the 
proprietors ? 

The same Gholam Hosein, from 
whom I have just quoted, when ask¬ 
ed <e Whence, and from what period 
has the term Zemindar obtained ?” 
replies, “ From the earliest establish¬ 
ment of sovereign sway, and from the 
practice of demanding revenue. Who¬ 
ever possessed a tract of land for which 
he paid revenue, was, literally speak¬ 
ing, a Zemindar ; but as this word is 
of Persian origin, it is most probable 
that the Persians, when they origin¬ 
ally invaded Hindostan, and assumed 
the reins of empire, introduced the 
term Zemindar, and applied it to the 
deposed Rajahs, from whom they ex¬ 
acted tribute.” The Persian scholar 
will perceive, that the preceding de¬ 
finition of the term Zemindar has re¬ 
ference to its etymology, the word li¬ 
terally signifying <f one who derives 
his support from the landwhilst 


Gholam Hosein’s account of its appli¬ 
cation by the Moguls, gives confirma¬ 
tion to what I have already said on 
the subject. The question relative to 
the proprietory rights of the Zemin¬ 
dar will, however, be placed in a 
clearer light by the following state¬ 
ment of another eminent Asiatic,— 
Royroyam : “ The rights of a Zemin¬ 
dar are restricted to his Birt, Khoman, 
and Aluykoorat; that is to say, his 
Zemindarry charges, (his per-centage 
out of the revenue,) Nancaur, (a por¬ 
tion of land free from government de¬ 
mands,) &c.; and the duties of a Ze¬ 
mindar comprehend a complete dis¬ 
charge of his revenue; the cultivation 
and improvement of his country ; the 
protection and security of his Ryots, 
in conformity to the usages of the 
country ; his conduct of any other af¬ 
fairs committed to him ; and a con¬ 
stant observance of the orders and re¬ 
gulations of the ruling power.” With 
respect, again, to the right of succes¬ 
sion vested in the Zemindars, I have 
hitherto spoken of it as hereditary. 
That it was so, de facto , cannot be 
denied ; that it ever became so dejure, 
is, to say the least of it, extremely 
doubtful. Let me explain this appa¬ 
rent contradiction. 

I have said, that the Alahomedan 
princes were taught by experience, that 
if they desired to retain quiet domi¬ 
nion over their Indian territories, it 
would be necessary to leave the Hin¬ 
doos, as far as possible, to the manage¬ 
ment of their own laws, and to the care 
of their own magistrates. In revenue 
matters, in particular, the Aloguls 
found that the aboriginal function¬ 
aries were far more efficient than the 
warlike followers whom they brought 
with them into the country, whose ig¬ 
norance, not only of local usages, but 
of the whole science of accounts, pro¬ 
ved an insuperable obstacle to their 
employment in the business of finance. 
The spirit of the Alahomedan govern¬ 
ments, however, recognizes no rank 
which depends not immediately, and 
continually, upon the will of the sove¬ 
reign. Hence the Omrahs, and other 
nobles of the Asiatic court, left not 
their titles and emoluments to their 
children ; but the son of one, who had 
filled the high offices of a Subadar, or 
a prime minister, returned, at the de¬ 
cease of his father, to the rank of an 
ordinary citizen. In like manner, the 
Nancars, Jageers, and other grants 
made to the parent, returned, as a mat- 
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ter of course, at his decease or disgrace, 
to the Mogul; or, if continued to the 
son, it was by express permission and 
appointment of the sovereign. 

I think it is quite evident that the 
course which they adopted with re¬ 
spect to other nobles, they likewise 
adopted, during the vigour of the em¬ 
pire, with the Zemindars. These person¬ 
ages they found in office as independ¬ 
ent princes, or as tributaries and vas¬ 
sals of some Mahar Rajah. They con¬ 
tinued them in their situations because 
they proved useful; but the Zemin¬ 
dar was, nevertheless, given to under¬ 
stand, that his continuance was an act 
of grace on the part of the Mogul, and 
might be revoked at pleasure. As a 
proof of this, every Zemindar was pre¬ 
sented with a Sunnud, or commis¬ 
sion. On the decease of the father, the 
son, who, under the Hindoo institu¬ 
tions, would have entered upon the 
office as a matter of right, applied to 
the Mogul for his deed of appoint¬ 
ment. The deed was invariably grant¬ 
ed, provided the parent had conducted 
himself to the satisfaction of the Em¬ 
peror, and provided the son was will¬ 
ing to pledge himself to a similar 
course of proceeding ; but till the com¬ 
mission arrived, the Ryots were not 
obliged to submit to his authority. 
They did submit, it is true, because 
to them these forms were wholly with¬ 
out weight, but they might have done 
otherwise, had they so chosen. 

Nor was the jealousy of the Mogul 
government satisfied to confirm the 
authority of the Zemindar, unless he 
brought forward other security besides 
his own, for the punctual payment of 
the revenue derived from his Pergun- 
nah. The Conongoe was accustomed to 
act in this capacity. He pledged himself 
for the punctuality of the Zemindar's 
payments, and, in case of defalcation, 
for his personal appearance when call¬ 
ed upon. The following is the form 
of a Sunnud by which the rank and 
emoluments of a Zemindar were con¬ 
veyed, as well as of the note of obli¬ 
gation, signed by the Conongoe, as se¬ 
curity for the newly-appointed func¬ 
tionary :— 

“ Re it known to the Mutsuddies,” 
&c.—(here follows a longlist of names, 
which it is needless to transcribe,) 
that “ the ojjicc of Zemindar of the 
aforesaid Pergunnah, has been bestow¬ 
ed, agreeably to the indorsement an¬ 
nexed, from the beginning of the year 
1187, B. S. to the cream of his peers, 


Chitun Sing, the grandson of Go- 
paul Sing, Zemindar deceased, on his 
consenting to pay the royal Pishcush, 
&c. It is required of him, that ha¬ 
ving executed the duties and functions 
of his station, he be not deficient in 
the smallest respect in diligence and 
assiduity, but observing a conciliatory 
conduct towards the Ryots and inha¬ 
bitants at large, and exerting him¬ 
self to the utmost in punishing and 
expelling the refractory; let him pay 
the revenue of government into the 
treasury at the stated periods ; let him 
encourage the body of the Ryots in 
such a manner that signs of an increa¬ 
sed cultivation and improvement of 
the country may daily appear ; and let 
him keep the high-roads in such re¬ 
pair that travellers may pass and re¬ 
pass in the fullest confidence and se¬ 
curity; let there he no robberies or 
murders committed within his bound¬ 
aries ; but (which God forbid!) should 
any one, notwithstanding, he robbed, 
or plundered of his property, let him 
produce the thieves, together with the 
stolen property, and, after restoring 
the latter to the rightful owner, let 
him assign the former over to punish¬ 
ment ; should he fail in producing the 
parties offending, he must himself 
make good the property stolen. Let 
him be careful that no one be guilty 
of misconduct in his behaviour, or 
commit irregularities of any kind. Let 
him transmit the accounts required of 
him to the Huzzoor, under his own 
and the Canongoe's signature, and af¬ 
ter having paid up the whole revenues 
completely to the end of the year, let 
him receive credit for the Muskoor- 
aut (the per-centage,) agreeably to 
usage; and finally, let him refrain 
from the collection of any of the Aboab 
(arbitrary taxes repealed by Akber,) 
abolished or prohibited by govern¬ 
ment. 

“ It is required of the aforesaid 
Mutsuddies, &c. that having acknow¬ 
ledged the said person Zemindar of 
the above-mentioned Pergunnah, they 
consider him invested with the powers 
and functions appertaining to that of¬ 
fice. Regarding this as obligatory, let 
them not deviate herefrom." 

To this document the Zemindar re¬ 
plies by another, similarly expressed, 
in which he undertakes to fulfil all 
the duties intrusted to him, after which 
comes the deed of surety on the part 
of the Conongoe, as follows:— 

“ I, who am Conongoe of Bengal. 
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the paradise of countries—Whereas 
the office of Zemindar of Pergunnali 
Bishenpore, in Sircar Bangusli, &c., 
has been bestowed on Chitun Sing, 
the grandson of Gopaul Sing, Zemin¬ 
dar, deceased;—Having become secu¬ 
rity to government for his appearance, 
do engage and bind myself, that in 
case the aforesaid person should ab¬ 
scond, I will produce him ; and in the 
event of my not being able to do so, I 
myself will be responsible for his en¬ 
gagements. 

“ I have therefore written these few 
lines, in the nature of a Hazer Zame- 
ny, that they may be called for when 
necessary.” 

Were there no other evidence to go 
upon than these deeds, they alone are, 
in my opinion, sufficient to convince 
any impartial person that the Zemin¬ 
dar was not the proprietor of his Per- 
gunnali, nor was ever treated as such 
by the Mogul. But there is another 
matter which ought not to be kept out 
of view: The Zemindars being al¬ 
most to a man Hindoos, their proper¬ 
ty, according to the usages of the 
country, was of course subject to the 
common law of Hindostan. That law 
I can compare to nothing so aptly as 
to the custom of Gaverlkind, which 
prevails in some parts of England, 
particularly in Kent; by the opera¬ 
tion of which, the estate of a parent 
descends not to his eldest son, but in 
equal portions to all his children. The 
Zemindarry property, however, be it 
what it may, did not thus descend. 
It passed, at the decease of one func¬ 
tionary, whole and entire, to another, 
which other was invariably the near¬ 
est heir-male of the late Zemindar. 

But whilst I thus argue against the 
proprietory rights of the Zemindars, 
I profess not to wonder that it should 
have been regarded by the earlier Eu¬ 
ropean settlers as a species of feudal 
nobility. From the death of Arung- 
zebe in 1707, indeed for several years 
previous to that event, the Mogul em¬ 
pire, like all other overgrown empires, 
fell fast into confusion. The empe¬ 
rors, instead of receiving from the Ze¬ 
mindars the government share of the 
crops, or money payments, fluctuating 
in amount according to the increase or 
decrease of cultivation, adopted the 
practice of leasing out the revenues of 
their respective Pergunnahs to these 
functionaries; who, pledging them¬ 
selves to pay into the royal treasury a 
certain stipulated sum, were left to 
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make the best bargain they could with 
the llyots. The profits of the Zemin¬ 
dar henceforth arose from his success 
in under-leasing the said revenues. 
Dividing his Pergunnah into sundry 
Talookdarries, or districts, he let them 
out each to a separate Talookdar, and 
whatever sum he obtained from these 
under-farmers above the amount re¬ 
quired by the Mogul, became his own 
property. So far, indeed, was this 
custom at length carried, that the Mo¬ 
guls scrupled not, in case the Zemin¬ 
dar demurred about farming the reve¬ 
nue, to set him aside; and permitting 
him to enjoy only his lawful per-cen¬ 
t-age, to give up the management of 
the collection to any stranger who was 
willing to take it on the stipulated 
terms. 

Under these circumstances, it is by 
no means surprising, that by the ear¬ 
lier European writers the Zemindars 
should be spoken of as feudal barons, 
and hereditary chiefs. Our country¬ 
men beheld them surrounded by a 
crowd of armed followers, administer¬ 
ing justice in a summary manner,— 
collecting their dues from extensive 
renters, and performing all the other 
offices of baronial aristocrats. There 
was in all this so great a resem¬ 
blance to the state of society in Eng¬ 
land during the times of the Planta- 
genets, that men, accustomed only to 
European customs and usages, could 
hardly fail to pronounce the one a mere 
counterpart of the other. But what 
was the fact? Even then the Canon- 
goe still made his surveys, and still 
sent in his reports to government, nor 
was it till the sceptre became too 
weighty for the weak emperors to 
wield, that the body of the people, the 
real land-owners, that is to say, the 
Ryots, suffered any serious inconve¬ 
nience from this partial change of 
system. It was with the government 
share of the produce, and with it 
alone, that the Zemindars and Talook- 
dars speculated; they had no more 
property in the soil itself than they 
ever had. 

The pains and penalties to which 
the Zemindars, under the Maliome- 
dan government, were liable, are soon 
described. There appears ever to 
have been, with the Moguls, a re¬ 
markable disinclination utterly to ruin 
or degrade the ancient Hindoo fami¬ 
lies. When a Zemindar committed a 
crime, therefore, or fell in arrearwith 
his revenue, though the individual de» 
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faulter suffered severely, no disgrace 
attached to his offspring or relatives. 
He was himself cast into prison, was 
tortured, sometimes had the choice 
submitted to him to embrace Maho- 
medanism or perish. His private pro¬ 
perty, (for the Zemindars generally 
possessed private property indepen¬ 
dently of the Russoom and Nancar,) 
was seized. He might even be de¬ 
posed, but, in such a case, his office 
invariably passed to the next heir, or 
was administered by the guardians of 
that heir, provided he were a minor. 
Nor was it the office alone which thus 
descended to the son of a delinquent. 
All the honours, profits, and emolu¬ 
ments arising from it, came undimi¬ 
nished to the new occupant, nay, they 
were not unfrequently restored to the 
delinquent himself, after he had made 
good his deficiencies, or endured his 
allotted punishment. By this means, 
though individuals might occasionally 
undergo extreme misery, the ancient 
families of the country were upheld, 
and the hereditary magistrates, to 
whom the people had, for ages, been 
wont to look for protection and sup¬ 
port, preserved their respectability. 

I have said nothing in this sketch 
of the courts of Nizaimn Adawlut or 
Dewanny Adawlut, established at the 
seats of the provincial governments ; 
nor will I swell an account, already 
too prolix, by giving any description 
of them here. Enough is done when 
I state in few words, that the former 
was the supreme court of justice, the 
latter, of revenue, to which all appeals 
might be carried from subordinate 
courts, and before which all disputes 
between high functionaries might be 
settled. The latter was wholly ad¬ 
ministered by Hindoos ; indeed, the 
revenue affairs of the Mogul govern¬ 
ment were entirely managed by the in¬ 
fidels. 

One word of general remark upon 
the systems described, and I relieve 
you and your readers from the annoy¬ 
ance of pursuing such inquiries far¬ 
ther. 

It will be seen, that in the systems 
of government acted upon as well by 
the Rajahs as the Moguls, there were 
many arrangements totally at variance 
with all our notions of propriety. Of 
these, the combination of offices, the 
intrusting to the collectors of the re¬ 
venue, for example, any authority to 
decide disputes arising from the mode 
of its collection, cannot fail to strikes 


European in the light of a political pa¬ 
radox, and such was the light in which 
it was viewed by Lord Cornwallis. 
Neither can it be denied that the whole 
was rude. I mean rude, in compari¬ 
son with the more perfect system of 
our native country. Still there was 
a foundation to build upon. A wise 
legislator would have taken advantage 
of it, and introduced improvements 
slowly and cautiously, as the progress 
of refinement and of knowledge au¬ 
thorized. In the institution of Pun- 
chayets, in particular, there was not 
only the ground-work, but almost the 
essence of that boast of British legis¬ 
lation, the trial by jury. Nor was it 
only in the adjustment of civil dis¬ 
putes that Punchayets were employed. 
Under the native governments, each 
caste had its Punchayet, or Paranimic, 
to decide questions of caste, each trade 
had its Chowdry, or head man, with 
its Punchayet, to decide questions of 
trade, and, above all, each village had 
its well-known resident hereditary 
magistrate, possessing just authority 
sufficient to keep the peace, and not 
power enough to disturb it. Then 
there was the village police, the Per- 
gunnali Paiks, and at the head of the 
whole the Zemindar. No doubt every¬ 
thing depended upon the vigour and 
activity of the supreme government. 
Whilst it was ably administered, the 
subordinate functionaries dared not 
neglect their duty, or oppress the peo¬ 
ple ; when it become feeble, the hinge 
of society was broken. But with a 
British Governor-General and Council 
at the head of affairs, such could not 
have been the case; and the people 
might have been at this day happy, 
and comparatively virtuous, had we 
only left them to the guidance of their 
own institutions. 

The difference between our govern¬ 
ment and that of the Moguls lies 
shortly here. The latter hardly inter¬ 
fered at all with the ancient customs 
of the Hindoos. They advanced their 
Hindoo subjects to places of the high¬ 
est honour, and threw open to them 
all offices and employments; they re¬ 
spected their prejudices, upheld their 
consequence, and exacted from them 
no more than a fixed tax, and a no¬ 
minal allegiance. We, on the con¬ 
trary, have pursued a course diametri¬ 
cally opposite. By way of conferring 
upon our subjects on equal govern¬ 
ment, we have struck at the root of 
all their prejudices, and overthrown 
10 
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all their favourite institutions. We 
shut them out from all offices of trust; 
we hold out to them no hopes of rising 
to honour and respectability in their 
own country. We have ruined the 
ancient families, without increasing 
the prosperity of the lower orders; 
and with the words justice and law 
continually in our mouths, we confer 
none of the blessings consequent up¬ 
on these on our native population. In 
my next letter I shall give you a faith¬ 
ful account of our enactments, and, in 
the meanwhile, I conclude my pre¬ 
sent with the following quotation. It 
is a continuation of Mr Davis's re¬ 
port, of which you have given the first 
part in my former letter. 

ec The objection most insisted against 
the native system, is the check to in¬ 
dustry that arose from the share taken 
by the government in the produce 
from extended cultivation, and the re¬ 
venue received in kind by a division 
of the crop ; and it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, that integrity in the officers 
employed, or a vigilant superin tend- 
ance of them, was indispensable to a 
just administration of such a system. 
It may, on the other hand, be obser¬ 
ved, that under that system no indi¬ 
vidual concerned could be dispossessed 
of his land, or deprived of his subsist¬ 
ence. If crops were abundant, the 
advantage was mutual between the 
cultivator, the government, and its 
officers; if scanty, each party bore its 
share of the hardships. The rent, or 
the government share on the land cul¬ 
tivated, was already as fixed as any 
ordinance could make it, and in per¬ 
petuity ; the proprietory right, if it 
resided anywhere consistently with 
our definition of the thing, resided 
with the cultivator who best deserved 
it, or witli the Mundul or Malik, who 
first established the village in which 
the land was situated. No Zemin¬ 
dar, Moccuddim, or others of the di¬ 
vers classes dependent on the state, 
could be exposed to ruin, while their 
services were duly rendered under 
an equitable administration of the 
government. It remained for the Bri¬ 


tish government, in the progress of 
its reforms, to ruin most of the ancient 
families of high distinction,* and to 
dismiss the long-established classes 
above-mentioned from possessions 
which had descended to them from a 
period when, perhaps, the ancestors 
of their reformers ‘ were in the 
woods,' but certainly from a period 
long antecedent to the discovery of 
that road by which Europeans now 
resort to India.t 

“ It is the more remarkable, and to 
be deplored, that this ruin of the Ze¬ 
mindars should have proceeded from 
views originally directed to a redress 
of their alleged grievances, and have 
immediately followed from measures 
conscientiously undertaken for their 
benefit. The object of the legislature 
was, f to inquire into the alleged 
grievances of the land-holders, (re¬ 
presented to have been dispossessed of 
the management of their lands,) and 
to afford them redress, and establish 
permanent rules for the settlement and 
collection of the revenue, and for the 
administration of justice, founded on 
the ancient laws and long usages of 
the country.’ No one can doubt, that 
Lord Cornwallis meant, by his new 
arrangements, to bestow upon the Ze¬ 
mindars, and the natives in general, 
the full measure of the benefits intend¬ 
ed for them ; nor is there any room 
for the least imputation, on the inte¬ 
grity of those by whose counsels he 
was influenced in the prosecution of 
his benevolent views. But his lord- 
ship had no experience of the people ; 
it was impossible for him to become 
acquainted with them. The same, or 
little short of it, might be said of some 
of his lordship’s advisers; for time 
spent in India does not confer a know¬ 
ledge of the people and their concerns, 
unless it be spent in particular situa¬ 
tions, where that knowledge is tewbe 
acquired. 

“ The field of inquiry, too, in Bengal, 
was disadvantageous; for, in that part 
of India, the innovations of the Ma- 
homedans, and the frequent changes 
of the government, had introduced a 


* I do not object to the Zemindars being considered recent in the state, (as some 
consider them,) and no part of the ancient system of Shudossam ; but when once 
adopted by the British Parliament, and their interests so warmly espoused by Lord 
Cornwallis, it might have been expected that those interests would have been better 
guarded than they proved to be by the regulations his Lordship introduced. 

f On the fallen condition of the very ancient families in Birkenpore, see a letter 
from the Collector of Burdawan to the Board of Revenue, 12th February, 1794*. 
Vol, XVIII. 2 B 
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state of things, wherein little system 
or regularity could be found. The 
respectable authority of Sir John 
Shore, (now Lord Teignmouth,) re¬ 
presented the amounts and detail of 
the land revenue in Bengal, as a laby¬ 
rinth, where no system could be dis¬ 
covered, no uniformity could be tra¬ 
ced. Enough, however, remained to 
have suggested further inquiries, 
which, if prosecuted, would have shown 
that something better had existed in 
former times. Subsequent inquiries, 
particularly in the Carnatic, and on 
the western side of the peninsula, 
have shown that a regular system of 
internal administration has, from an¬ 
cient times, existed, and does still ex¬ 
ist, under which property is attain¬ 
able, and protection afforded to it 
when attained; and not a doubt can 
now remain, that it is the same system 
under which the country arrived at 
the high degree of prosperity and opu¬ 
lence alluded to by Mr Hamilton. 
Had the same information been pos¬ 
sessed by Lord Cornwallis, it is not 
unlikely that his lordship would have 
been influenced by it, and have con¬ 
formed, more strictly than he did, to 
the instructions he carried out, by ac¬ 
commodating his institutions to the 
‘ subsisting manners and usages of 
the people, rather than by any abstract 
theories drawn from other countries, 
or applicable to a different state of 
things/ Instead of conforming to 
these views of the Court of Directors, 
it must appear that most of the enact¬ 
ments of the code of 1793 are theo¬ 
retically founded on European no¬ 
tions, and wholly adverse to the prac¬ 
tice and feelings of the natives of In¬ 
dia ; but more especially to such of 
them as have been designated, I will not 
say how correctly, as f the principes, 
the great lords, the numerous nobility 
and gentry, freeholders, religious com¬ 
munities, and public functionaries/ * 
Most of the classes meant in this quo¬ 
tation, have, in the operation among 
them of the code in question, experi¬ 
enced more and greater calamities. 


than it is probable their ancestors ever 
did, amid the vicissitudes arising from 
conquest and despotic sway. Their 
lands are sold, their offices abolished, 
their followers and dependents dis¬ 
persed, all reverence for them has cea¬ 
sed with their power and influence, and 
no means exist whereby they might at¬ 
tain to any portion of their former rank 
and opulence. They are shut out from 
offices of confidence and dignity, and 
their descendants, however high their 
birth or caste, must now mix with the 
lowest ranks of the community, or pe¬ 
rish through want. To the great Zemin¬ 
dars, almost without exception, and to 
a large portion of the lesser ones, the 
gift of proprietary right in the land, 
combined with the regulations under 
which it was to be enjoyed, has proved 
a Pandora’s box, full of evil conse¬ 
quences to them, and working ulti¬ 
mately their utter ruin. The theore¬ 
tical enactments which accompanied 
this great measure, and were conse¬ 
quent to it, have proved equally fatal 
to the class composed of the officers of 
the state. The Moccudims, or heads 
of villages, except where there was no 
Zemindar, were reduced to the condi¬ 
tion of mere cultivators; the Canon- 
goes, with their Gomostas, or agents, 
were dismissed; the Chowderies, of 
which every class of tradesmen, or me¬ 
chanics, had one at their head, were 
no longer recognized as possessing au¬ 
thority ; the Zemindarry servants em¬ 
ployed in the police, a very numerous 
body, were dismissed, and their land 
resumed. 

“ After what has been said, it may 
appear no unreasonable presumption 
to assume, that were Lord Cornwallis 
to commence his career in India anew, 
he probably w r ould pause on the ques¬ 
tion of a perpetual settlement of the 
land revenue, at least until some more 
practicable means should be discover¬ 
ed, for relieving the exigencies of the 
government, by a participation in the 
increasing wealth of the people, than 
at present are known to exist.” 


* Burke. 
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THE SUBALTERN* 

Chap. XVIII. 


As the circumstances attending our 
present tour of duty had in them more 
of excitation than usual, I shall de¬ 
scribe them at greater length. 

The air was cold and bracing; it 
was a fine clear wintry day, when the 
corps to which I was attached, strength¬ 
ened by the half of another battalion, 
began its march to the front. Instead 
of employing eighteen hundred men 
at the outposts, nine hundred were 
now esteemed capable of providing for 
the safety of the left column of the 
army; and such was accordingly the 
extent of the force, which, under the 
command of a lieutenant-colonel, took 
the direction of the mayor's house. 
On arriving there, we found matters 
in a somewhat different order from 
that in which we were wont to find 
them. The enemy, it appeared, had 
abandoned the ground, which, up to 
the preceding night, their picquets had 
occupied. Our advanced parties were, 
in consequence, pushed forward, and 
the stations of the extreme sentinels 
were now in front of that ground, 
upon which so much fighting had ta¬ 
ken place in the beginning of last 
month. The guards themselves, in¬ 
stead of being hutted in and about the 
chateau, were disposed among a range 
of cottages, in the very centre of the 
field of battle ; and the objects which 
were by this means kept constantly 
before their eyes, were certainly not of 
the most cheering or encouraging de¬ 
scription. 

It fell not to my lot to take charge 
of a picquet guard on the immediate 
day of our advance. My business, on 
the contrary, was to superintend the 
erection of works, which appeared to 
me to be erected, as much for the pur¬ 
pose of giving the soldiers employ¬ 
ment, and keeping their blood in cir¬ 
culation, as to oppose an obstacle to 
the troops of Marshal Soult, from 
whom no serious attack was now ap¬ 
prehended. On the following morn¬ 
ing, however, I led my party to the 
front; nor have I frequently spent 
twenty-four hours in a state of higher 
excitement than I experienced during 
the progress of those which succeeded 
the movement. 

In the first place, the weather had 


changed greatly for the worse. The 
frost continued, indeed, as intense, 
perhaps it was more intense than 
ever; but the snow came down in 
huge flakes, which a cold north-east 
wind drove into our faces. The hut 
into which the main body of the guard 
was ushered, presented the same ruin¬ 
ous appearance with almost every other 
house similarly situated ; it furnished 
no shelter against the blast, and very 
little against the shower. Intelligence 
had, moreover, been conveyed to us 
by a deserter, that Soult, irritated at 
the surprisal of his post upon theNive, 
had issued orders to retaliate when¬ 
ever an opportunity might occur ; and 
it was more than hinted, that one ob¬ 
ject of the late retrogression from our 
front, was to draw us beyond our re¬ 
gular line, and so place us in an ex¬ 
posed situation. The utmost caution 
and circumspection were accordingly 
enjoined, as the only means of frus¬ 
trating his designs; and of these the 
necessity naturally increased as day¬ 
light departed. 

That I might not be taken by sur¬ 
prise, in case any attack was made 
upon me after dark, I devoted a good 
proportion of the day to a minute ex¬ 
amination of the country in front, and 
on each flank of my post. For this 
purpose I strolled over the fields, and 
found them literally strewed with the 
decaying bodies of what had once been 
soldiers. The enemy, it was evident, 
had not taken the trouble to bury even 
their own dead; for of the carcases 
around me, as many, indeed more, 
were arrayed in French than in Eng¬ 
lish uniforms. No doubt they had 
furnished food for the wolves, kites, 
and wild-dogs from the thickets; for 
the flesh of most of them was torn, 
and the eyes of almost all were dug 
out; yet there was one body, the body 
of a French soldier, quite untouched; 
and how it chanced to be so, the read¬ 
er may judge for himself, as soon as 
he has perused the following little 
story, for the truth of which I solemn¬ 
ly pledge myself. 

About the middle of the line cover¬ 
ed by my chain of sentries, was a 
small straggling village, containing a 
single street, about twenty cottages, 
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and as many gardens. In the street of 
that village lay about half a dozen car¬ 
cases, more than half devoured by 
birds and beasts of prey; whilst in se¬ 
veral of the gardens were other little 
clusters similarly circumstanced. At 
the bottom of one of these gardens a 
Frenchman lay upon his face, perfectly 
entire, and close beside the body sat a 
dog. The poor brute, seeing us ap¬ 
proach, began to howl in a very me¬ 
lancholy manner, at the same time re¬ 
sisting every effort, not on my part 
only, but on the part of another offi¬ 
cer who accompanied me, to draw him 
from the spot. We succeeded, indeed, 
in coaxing him as far as the upper part 
of the garden ; for, though large and 
lank, he was quite gentle ; but lie left 
us there, returned to his post beside 
the body, and, lifting up his nose into 
the air, howled piteously. There arc 
few things in my life that I regret 
more than not having secured that 
dog; for it cannot, I think, be doubt¬ 
ed, that he was watching beside his 
dead master; and that he defended 
him from the teeth and talons which 
made a prey of all around him. But 
1 had, at the time, other thoughts in 
my mind; and circumstances prevent¬ 
ed my paying a second visit to the 
place where I had found him. 

Among other happy results, the 
more forward position in which the 
picquets were now placed, furnished 
me with an opportunity of obtaining 
a less imperfect view of the city and 
defences of Bayonne, than any which 
I had yet obtained; I say less imper¬ 
fect, for even from the tops of the 
houses in the village above referred to, 
no very accurate survey could be ta¬ 
ken of a place situated upon a sandy 
flat, and still five or six miles distant ; 
but I saw enough to confirm me in the 
idea which I had already formed, that 
the moment of attack upon these en¬ 
trenchments, come when it might, 
could not fail to be a bloody one. 

Day-light was by this time rapidly 
departing, and it became incumbent 
upon me to contract the chain of my-vi- 
dettes, and to establish my party a lit¬ 
tle in the rear of the cottage where we 
had been hitherto stationed. By act¬ 
ing thus, I contrived to render myself 
as secure as a detachment numerically 
so small can ever hope to be. There 
were two lakes, or rather largo ponds, 
in the line of my position, one on the 
left of the main read, and the other on 
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the right; indeed, it was near the op¬ 
posite extremity of the last-mentioned 
lake, that we unexpectedly found our¬ 
selves exposed to a charge of cavalry, 
during the late battle. Of these lakes 
I gladly took advantage. Planting my 
people in a large house, about one hun¬ 
dred yards in rear, I formed my sen¬ 
tinels into a curved line, causing the 
extremities to rest, each upon its own 
pond, and pushing forward the centre, 
in the shape of a bow. “ Now, then,” 
thought I, u everything must depend 
upon the vigilance of the watchmen;” 
and to render that as perfect as possi¬ 
ble, I resolved to spend the entire 
night in passing from the one to the 
other. Nor did I break that resolu¬ 
tion. I may safely say, that I sat not 
down for five minutes at a time, from 
sun-set on the 24-th till sun-rise on the 
25th. 

The snow, which during an hour 
or two in the afternoon had ceased, 
began again to fall in increased quan¬ 
tities after dark. The wind, too, grew 
more and more boisterous every mo¬ 
ment; it roared in the woods, and 
whistled fearfully through the ruined 
houses; whilst at every pause I could 
distinctly hear the wolf's long howl, 
and the growl and short bark of the 
wild-dogs, as they quarrelled over the 
mangled carcases scattered round me. 
Near the margin of the right-hand 
lake, in particular, this horrible din 
was constantly audible. There lay 
there, apart from each other, about 
ten bodies, of whom seven wore the 
fragments of an English uniform, and 
on these a whole troop of animals from 
the thickets beyond gorged themselves. 
Close beside one of these bodies I had 
been under the necessity of plantin< v a 
sentinel; and the weakness of my par¬ 
ty would not permit me to allow him 
a companion. He was rather a youno- 
man, and had selected the post lor 
himself, in order to prove his con¬ 
tempt of superstition ; but he bitterly 
lamented his temerity, as the situation 
in which I found him showed. 

I visited his post about half an hour 
after he had assumed it, that is to say 
a little before midnight. He was nei¬ 
ther standing nor sitting, but leaning 
against a tree, and was fairly covered 
with a coat of frozen snow. His fire- 
ock had dropped from his hand, and 
lay across the chest of the dead man, 
beside whom lie had chosen to place 
himself. When 1 spoke to the fellow, 
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and desired to know wliy he had not 
challenged as I approached, he made no 
answer; and, on examining more close¬ 
ly, I found that he was in a swoon. 
Of course, I dispatched my orderly for 
a relief, and kept watch myself till he 
returned ; when, with the assistance of 
my comrades, I first dragged the dead 
body to the lake, into which it was 
thrown, and then removed the insen¬ 
sible but living man to the picquet- 
liouse. There several minutes were 
spent in chafing and rubbing him be¬ 
fore he opened his eyes; but being at 
length restored to the use of speech, 
he gave the following account of his 
adventure. 

He said that the corporal had hard¬ 
ly quitted him, when his ears were 
assailed with the most dreadful sounds, 
such as he was very certain no earthly 
creature could produce. That he saw 
through the gloom a whole troop of 
devils dancing beside the water’s edge, 
and a creature in white came creeping 
towards his post, groaning heavily all 
the way. lie endeavoured to call out 
to it, but the words stuck in his throat, 
nor could he utter so much as a cry. 
Just then he swore that the dead man 
sat up, and stared him in the face; 
after which he had no recollection of 
anything, till he found himself in the 
picquet-house. I have no reason to 
suspect that man of cowardice; nei¬ 
ther, as my reader will easily believe, 
did I treat his story with any other 
notice than a hearty laugh; but in the 
absolute truth of it he uniformly per¬ 
sisted, and, if he be alive, persists, I 
dare say, to this hour. 

Besides this adventure with my fool¬ 
hardy, and at the same time supersti¬ 
tious follower, nothing occurred dur¬ 
ing the entire night calculated to stir 
up any extraordinary sensation in my 
own mind, or deserving of particular 
notice at the distance of nearly twelve 
years. As I have already mentioned, 
I took care to visit the sentinels so fre¬ 
quently, that every danger of surprisal 
was effectually averted. That these 
constant perambulations would have 
been undertaken as a matter of choice 
I by no means pretend to say; for 
it was a night of storm and of in¬ 
tense cold : but I felt my situation 
to be a critical one, and, feeling so, I 
should have been less at ease by the 
side of a comfortable fire than I was 
whilst forcing my way against the 
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wind and snow. Nor had I any rea¬ 
son to find fault with the conduct of 
my men. They had been warned of 
their danger in good time, and were 
now thoroughly on the alert to avert 
it; and thence I found each sentry 
more watchful than his neighbour— 
in other words, one and all of them 
completely on the qui vive. 

I recollect, indeed, on one occasion, 
being put a little upon my mettle. It 
was about two in the morning, when 
I was informed by a soldier, who kept 
watch at the extremity of the hamlet 
already described, that he had heard 
within the last ten minutes a more 
than usual noise, in a large house about 
a hundred and fifty yards in front of 
his post. He described it to me as if 
people were tearing up the boards, or 
thumping down heavy weights upon 
the floor; and he himself seemed 
to think, that a body of the enemy’s 
infantry had newly arrived, and had 
established themselves within the 
building. I listened attentively, in 
order to catch any sound which might 
proceed from that quarter, but none 
reached me. He persisted, however, in 
his story, and added, that if the noise 
which he had heard proceeded not 
from men, it must come from spirits. 
“ And why not from dogs or wolves ?” 
said I. “ Because dogs and wolves can¬ 
not split wood,” said he; fc and I will 
swear, that if ever I heard planks torn 
asunder, I heard it now.” Being little 
inclined to leave the matter in doubt, 
I remained with the sentinel, and dis¬ 
patched my orderly to bring up half 
a dozen men for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing a recognizance. 

The reader has probably anticipated 
that I found the house empty. It was 
so: for after stealing through the street 
with the utmost caution, stopping eve¬ 
ry two minutes, and applying my ear 
to the ground in order to catch the 
slightest noise,—after peeping over the 
garden-wall, listening at the entrance, 
and creeping up the front steps with 
the pace of a burglar,—I found that 
the chateau was wholly tenantless; 
and what was more, that not a trace of 
its having been recently visited, at 
least by human tenants, could be dis¬ 
covered. Nevertheless, I commended 
the soldier for his watchfulness, ad¬ 
vised him to continue equally watch¬ 
ful as long he should remain on duty ; 
and leaving it to himself to decide 
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whether the sounds which he had re¬ 
ported proceeded from ghosts or more 
tangible creatures, I quitted him. 

It may not be amiss if I state here, 
what I have already more than hinted, 
that on all these occasions I was ac¬ 
companied by a little spaniel bitch. 
I had brought the creature with me 
from England, when she was a puppy 
of only nine months old, and she be¬ 
came attached to me in a degree such 
as would not, in all probability, have 
been the case, had my mode of life 
been more settled, and she in conse¬ 
quence less my companion. Nor was 
it only because I was fond of the ani¬ 
mal that I taught her to follow my 
fortunes thus closely. A well-trained 
dog is no bad help-mate to an officer 
who has charge of an outpost; indeed, 
I was never greatly alarmed, notwith¬ 
standing the communications of my 
videttes, unless my little four-footed 
patrole confirmed their statements. If 
she barked or growled, then I felt as¬ 
sured that something dangerous was 
near; if she continued quiet, I was 
comparatively easy. To that dog, in¬ 
deed, I owe my life; but the circum¬ 
stance under which she preserved it 
occurred in a different quarter of the 
world, and has no right to be intro¬ 
duced into my present narrative. 

In this manner was the night of the 
24th of January spent. About an hour 
before day-break on the 25th, I mus¬ 
tered my picquet, according to custom, 
and kept them standing under arms, 
in front of the house, till dawn ap¬ 
peared. This measure was necessary, 
not only because it is a standing order 
in the British army for advanced corps 
to get under arms thus early, but be¬ 
cause experience has proved that the 
first of the morning is the favourite 
moment ofattack, inasmuch as, by com¬ 
mencing hostilities at that young hour 
of the day, good hopes are held out 
of effecting something decisive before 
the day shall have ended. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion, however, no attack was 
made; and hence, after waiting the 
usual time, I prepared again to shift 
my ground, and to take post at the 
more advanced station which I held 
yesterday, and which I had evacuated 
solely for the purpose of making my¬ 
self less insecure during the hours of 
darkness. 

We had returned to our day-light 
position about a quarter of an hour, 
when a patrole of light cavalry arri- 
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ved, and proposed to plant a vidette 
upon the top of an eminence, about a 
mile in our front. The person who 
commanded the party appeared, how¬ 
ever, to be a little in doubt as to the 
practicability of performing the orders 
which he had received. He said, that 
the enemy were not willing to allow 
that height to be occupied by us ; 
that the last relief which had attempt¬ 
ed to establish itself there, was driven 
oftl and that he was not without ap¬ 
prehension of an ambuscade, and of 
being taken, with his whole party. In 
a word, he begged that I would allow 
a portion of my men to follow him, 
and that I would support him in case 
he should be attacked, either by in¬ 
fantry or cavalry. 

To say the truth, I was a great deal 
puzzled how to act, for nothing had 
been communicated to me on the sub¬ 
ject ; nevertheless, I determined to 
lend as much assistance as I could 
spare, and accordingly commanded 
about a dozen men to follow the dra¬ 
goons. Not deeming it right, how¬ 
ever, to intrust a detachment of my 
own people entirely to the charge of 
a stranger, I resolved to accompany 
them, and, perhaps, it was well I did. 

We were yet a half musket-sliot 
from the hill which the cavalry were 
desired to occupy, when we observed 
a superior force of French dragoons 
advancing from the lines towards the 
same point. The push now was for 
the high ground. We foot-soldiers 
could not, of course, keep pace with 
our mounted comrades, but we follow¬ 
ed them at double quick time, and 
arrived at the base just as they had 
crowned the height. They were hard¬ 
ly there, however, when a discordant 
shout, or rather yell, told us, that the 
French were ascending by the oppo¬ 
site side. Our dragoons, I observed, 
instantly formed line; they dischar¬ 
ged their pistols, and made a show of 
charging; but whether it was that 
the enemy’s numbers overawed them, 
or that their horses took fright at the 
report, I cannot tell, but before the 
caps of their opponents were visible 
to our eyes, their order was lost, and 
themselves in full retreat. Down they 
came, both parties, at full speed; and 
now it was our turn to act. I had al¬ 
ready placed my men behind a turf 
fence, with strict orders not to fire till 
I should command them. It was in 
vain that I stood upon the top of the 
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wall, and shouted and waved to the 
fugitives to take a direction to the 
right or left. They rode directly to¬ 
wards the ditch, as if their object had 
been to trample us under foot ; and, 
what was still more alarming, the ene¬ 
my were close behind them. In self- 
defence, I was therefore obliged to give 
the pre-concerted signal. My people 
fired,—one of our own, and three of 
the French dragoons dropped. The 
latter, apparently astonished at the 
unlooked-for discharge, pulled up. 
“ Now, now,” cried we, “ charge, 
charge, and redeem your honour.” 
The dragoons did so, and we rising at 
the same instant with loud shouts. 


Chap. 

From the 26th of January up to 
the 20th of the following month, no¬ 
thing occurred either to myself indi¬ 
vidually, or to the portion of the army 
of which I was a member, particular¬ 
ly deserving of notice. During that 
interval, indeed, a fresh supply of 
wearing apparel, of flannels, stockings, 
and shoes, reached me, being a pre¬ 
sent from kind friends at home; and 
seldom has any present proved more 
acceptable, or arrived more oppor¬ 
tunely ; but the reader is not, I dare 
say, over anxious to know whether the 
articles in question were too large, too 
small, or whether they fitted to an 
hair’s breadth. Neither would it great¬ 
ly amuse him were I to detail at length 
how shins freighted with corn reached 
Secoa; now fatigue parties were or¬ 
dered out to unload them; and how 
the loads, being justly divided, were 
issued as forage for the horses, which 
stood much in need of it. It may, 
however, be worth while to state, that 
previous to the arrival of these corn 
ships, even the cavalry and artillery 
were under the necessity of feeding 
their horses chiefly upon chopped 
furze, and hence that disease had 
begun to make rapid progress among 
them, many dying almost every day, 
and all, even the most healthy, falling 
rapidly out of condition. But for this 
providential supply of wholesome oats 
and barley, I question whether we 
should have been able to take the field, 
at least effectively, till later in the sea¬ 
son. 

On the 16th of February, 1814, the 
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the enemy were completely routed. 
Two of their troopers were taken, and 
of all who escaped hardly one escaped 
without a wound. 

After this trifling skirmish the 
French no longer disputed with us 
the possession of the hill. Leaving 
the cavalry, therefore, to maintain it, 
I fell back with my men to the picquet 
house, and about an hour after my re¬ 
turn, was by no means displeased to 
find another party arrive to relieve us. 
Having given to the officer in com¬ 
mand of that party as much informa¬ 
tion as I myself possessed, I called in 
my sentries and marched to the rear. 


XIX. 

allied troops may be said to have fair¬ 
ly broken up from their winter quar¬ 
ters. The corps to which I belonged 
continued, indeed, under cover till 
the morning of the 21st; but we were 
already, in a great measure, at our 
posts; seeing that our cantonments 
lay immediately in rear of the pic- 
quets. Such divisions as had been 
quartered in and about St Jean de 
Luz began, however, to move towards 
the front on the 16th, and pitching 
their tents on the crest of the position, 
they waited quietly till their leader 
should see fit to command a farther 
advance. On these occasions, no part 
of the spectacle is more imposing than 
the march of the artillery. Of this 
species of force, six, sometimes eight 
pieces, form a brigade, each gun is 
dragged by six or eight horses • by 
six, if the brigade be intended to act 
with infantry; by eight, if it belong 
to what is called the flying artillery. 
In the former case, eight gunners 
march on foot beside eacli field-piece, 
whilst three drivers ride a la postili¬ 
on; in the latter, the gunners are all 
mounted and accoutred like yeomanry 
cavalry. Then the tumbrils and am¬ 
munition-waggons, with their train 
of horses and attendants, follow in 
rear of the guns, and the whole pro¬ 
cession covers perhaps as much ground 
as is covered by two moderately strong 
battalions in marching order. 

The greater part of the infantry 
attached to the left column had pass¬ 
ed, when brigade after brigade of 
guns wound through our village* 
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These halting, just after they had 
cleared the street, diverged into some 
open fields on the right and left of 
the road, where the whole park, 
amounting to perhaps thirty pieces, 
was established. In another green 
field at the opposite side of Bidart, 
four heavy eighteen-pounders took 
their station, to be in readiness, in 
case of need, to be transported to Fort 
Charlotte. Last of all came the ca¬ 
valry, consisting of the 12th and 16th 
light dragoons, and of two regiments 
of .heavy Germans; nor could we 
avoid remarking, that though the 
12th and 16 th dragoons are both of 
them distinguished corps, the horses 
of the foreigners were, nevertheless, in 
far better order than those of our 
countrymen. The fact, I believe, is, 
that an Englishman, greatly as he 
piques himself on his skill in farriery, 
never acquires that attachment for his 
horse which a German trooper expe¬ 
riences. The latter dreams not, un¬ 
der any circumstances, of attending to 
his own comfort till after he has pro¬ 
vided for the comfort of his steed. He 
will frequently sleep beside it, through 
choice, and the noble animal seldom 
fails to return the affection of liis mas¬ 
ter, whose voice lie knows, and whom 
he will generally follow like a dog. 

There was another striking differ¬ 
ence in the two brigades of cavalry, 
which I remarked. The English rode 
on, many of them silent; some chat¬ 
ting of a thousand things ; others 
whistling or humming those tuneless 
airs in which t'he lower orders of our 
countrymen delight. The Germans, 
on the contrary, sang, and sang beau¬ 
tifully, a wild chorus—a hymn, as I 
afterwards learned, to the Virgin—dif¬ 
ferent persons taking different parts, 
and producing altogether the most ex¬ 
quisite harmony. So great an impres¬ 
sion did this music make upon me, 
that I caught the air, and would note 
it down for the benefit of my reader, 
were I sufficiently master of the art of 
notation; but as this happens not to be 
the case, he must wait till we become 
personally acquainted, when I promise 
to play it for him, in my very best 
style, upon the flute. 

Nor was it only on the left that war¬ 
like movements occurred. The whole 
army took the field; and that a serious 
campaign was already commenced, the 
sound of firing at the extreme end of 
the line gave notice. 1 had wandered 
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abroad with my gun on the morn¬ 
ing of the 18tli, not indeed venturing 
to proceed far from home, but trying 
the neighbouring copses for a hare or 
woodcock, wdien my farther progress 
was arrested by the report of several 
cannons in the direction of Lord Hill’s 
division. These were succeeded by a 
rapid but short discharge of musketry, 
and my sport was immediately aban¬ 
doned ; but 1 found, on my return, 
that no alarm was excited, and that 
every description of force which I had 
left in a state of inaction continued 
still inactive. 

The same degree of suspense pre¬ 
vailed amongst us during the 19th 
and 20tli. On the latter of these days 
my mind, at least, was kept employed 
by a journey to the harbour, for the 
purpose of bringing up a fresh supply 
of corn for the horses; though it was 
a species of employment with which I 
would have readily dispensed, inas¬ 
much as the day chanced to be parti¬ 
cularly cold, with snow. But our an¬ 
xiety was destined not to be of long 
continuance; an order reaching us 
that night, at a late hour, to be accou¬ 
tred and in line of march by three 
o’clock in the following morning. 
Now, then, at length, we applied our¬ 
selves to the task of packing the bag¬ 
gage. The tents were once more sum¬ 
moned into use; their condition close¬ 
ly examined ; such rents as appeared 
in the canvass were hastily repaired, 
and every deficiency in pegs and 
strings made good. Then the ordina¬ 
ry supply of provend, as Major Dal- 
getty would call it, being put up, we 
threw ourselves down in our clothing, 
and fell asleep. 

It was still dark as pitch, when the 
well-known sound of troops hurrying 
to their stations, roused me from my 
slumber. As I had little to do in the 
way of accoutring, except to buckle 
on my sabre, and to stick my pistols 
in a black leathern haversack, which, 
on such occasions, usually hung at 
ray back, abundance of time was given 
for the consumption of as much of 
breakfast as at that early hour I felt 
disposed to consume; after which I 
took post between my men. The read¬ 
er will have doubtless noted, that, like 
the good soldier already named, I ne¬ 
ver set out upon any military expedi¬ 
tion, without having, in the first place, 
laid in a foundation of stamina to work 
upon. And here I would recommend 
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to all young warriors, who may be ga¬ 
thering laurels when nothing of me 
shall remain, except these Memoirs, 
happily preserved from oblivion by be¬ 
ing recorded in the immortal pages of 
Maga, invariably to follow my exam¬ 
ple. They may rely upon it, that an 
empty stomach, so far from being a 
provocative, is a serious antidote to 
valour; and that a man who has eaten 
nothing previous to either an advance or 
a retreat, runs no little risk of finding 
his strength fail at the very moment 
when its continuance is of vital import¬ 
ance to him. No, no, your hot-brain¬ 
ed youth who is too impatient to eat, 
is like your over-anxious hunter, which 
refuses its corn because the hounds 
pass the stable. Neither the one nor 
the other will go through a hard day's 
work. 

The troops being formed in march¬ 
ing order, the word was given, and 
w r e advanced in the direction, now so 
familiar to us, of the Mayor's house. 
As we passed the park of artillery, we 
heard rather than saw the drivers lim¬ 
bering up, and preparations busily 
making for service. The tramp of 
many feet, too, could be discerned, as 
well as the clattering of horses' hoofs, 
the jingling of steel scabbards, and 
the rattle of canteens and car touch- 
boxes ; but it was not till these various 
sounds had become faint and distant 
that day-light began to break upon us. 
We had, however, been conscious of 
having struck into a sort of by-lane, 
and of having proceeded for some time 
in a direction towards the right; and 
lienee, when objects became visible, 
we were not surprised to find that we 
had passed even the village of Arcan- 
ques; and that all the country hither¬ 
to traversed by us, was left behind. 
As may be guessed, this circumstance 
alone excited pleasurable feelings; for 
we were weary of the eternal Mayor's 
house and Fort Charlotte, and anxi¬ 
ous to reach some other field on which 
to prove our courage. 

The point towards which our steps 
were turned, was a lofty eminence, 
distant about a quarter of a mile from 
the banks of the Nive, and command¬ 
ing an extensive view of a country ex¬ 
tremely beautiful. The height had 
been occupied during the preceding 
day by a part of the 5th division, which 
now resigned the charge to us, and de¬ 
scending into the plain, crossed the 
river, and pushed off in a direction to 
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the right. For ourselves, we wore 
commanded to halt here; and as nei¬ 
ther the tents nor baggage had arrived 
—as indeed we soon learned that they 
were not to follow—we sedulously set 
about lighting fires, and prepared to 
bivouack. These were, however, as yet 
early days for bivouacking; and hence 
arrangements were made for getting 
us under cover during the night; in 
accordance with which, we descended 
soon after sun-set to a large chateau, 
close beside the advanced sentries, 
where ample accommodation was found 
for all of us. There the night was 
passed, not altogether free from appre¬ 
hension, seeing that no picquets—only 
a chain of sentinels, were between us 
and the enemy-—but as everything re¬ 
mained quiet,’ without any attempt 
being made to molest us, no evil con¬ 
sequences resulted from the adoption 
of a plan, agreeable enough, it is true, 
but savouring perhaps of rashness, ra¬ 
ther than excess of caution. 

As soon as the morrow's early pa¬ 
rade was dismissed, and I perceived 
that no indication was given of further 
movements, I took my gun, and set oft* 
to the woods, where I hoped to find 
game enough to furnish out a comfort¬ 
able repast in the evening. Nor was 
I disappointed. Hares and woodcocks 
abounded here ; there w r ei*e moreover 
numerous flocks of golden plover; and 
of these I contrived to bring home a 
sufficient number to satisfy my own 
wants, and the wants of others. But 
it w r as not alone because I chanced to 
be particularly successful in shooting, 
that the day's excursion gave me plea¬ 
sure. The country around was more 
romantic and striking than any which 
I had yet seen, and came nearer to a 
realization of my previous notions re¬ 
specting the scenery in the south of 
France, of what it really was, or ra¬ 
ther of what it ought to be. All was 
hill and dale, sweeping groves and 
green meadows, with here and there 
a vineyard, already beginning to give 
signs of vegetation, and to put forth 
its delicate fibres, like our hop plant in 
the month of May. The proximity of 
the Nive, too, added not a little to the 
beauty of the prospect, as it flowed 
gently and quietly on, winding for a 
while between sloping grass-fields, 
and then eluding the eye amid the 
thick groves which overhung its 
banks. It would have been altoge¬ 
ther as sweet and pastoral a landscape 
20 
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as the imagination can very well pic¬ 
ture, but for the remote view of the 
entrenched camp, which from various 
points might be obtained, and the 
nearer glimpse of numerous watch- 
fires, round which groups of armed 
men were swarming. To me, however, 
these were precisely the most interest- 
ingobjects in the panorama, and those 
upon which I chiefly delighted to fix 
my attention. 

The game which the sporting mem¬ 
bers of the corps contrived this day to 
pick up was so abundant, that we re¬ 
solved to admit the whole of our bro¬ 
ther officers to a participation in it, 
and to spend an evening together, 
after the fashion of an evening at 
home. For this purpose, all the culi¬ 
nary utensils within reach were put in 
requisition, and all the individuals 
skilled in the gastronomic art were in¬ 
vited to give proof of their abilities. 
Beef—-lean beef-—that everlasting and 
insipid food of soldiers—was disguised 
in every imaginable form, whilst hares 
were melted down into soup, wood- 
cooks stewed, golden plovers roasted, 
and sundry rabbits curried. In a 
word, we sat down, in number about 
five-and-twenty, at six o’clock, to a 
dinner which would have done no dis¬ 
credit, in point of cookery, to the fa¬ 
vourite disciple of Dr Kitchener, and 
which even Sir William Curtis him¬ 
self would not have deemed unworthy 
of his notice. Good cheer, moreover, 
is generally the parent of good hu¬ 
mour, and good humour is the source 
of benevolence ; nor would it be easy 
to point out in this selfish world of 
ours, five-and-twenty persons whose 
hearts overflow more richly with the 
milk of human kindness, than did 
ours, as we took our seats by the 'well- 
filled board. Fervently did we wish 
that every corps in the British army, 
ay, and in the French army too, 
could that day fare as well; whilst 
we proceeded to prove, in the most 
satisfactory of all manners, that deli¬ 
cate viands were not thrown away, at 
least upon us. 

These praise-worthy expressions 
had hardly ceased, and we had just 
begun to pay our addresses to the well- 
boiled soup, when the tread of horses’ 
hoofs attracted our notice. It would 
have been a positive sin had the ene¬ 
my come on at such a moment as this ; 
and I verily believe, that we in our 
wrath would have given him no quar- 
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ter. Nevertheless, sins are daily com¬ 
mitted ; nor were we by any means at 
ease, touching this important matter, 
till the cause of the alarm appeared. 
It was a wounded officer who had 
been shot in a skirmish this morning, 
and was now slowly travelling to the 
rear, being with difficulty held on his 
horse by a couple of attendants. Our 
dinner was instantly abandoned, and 
we all ran to offer such assistance as 
it lay in our power to offer. But the 
poor fellow was too seriously hurt to 
accept of our invitations to eat. The 
surgeon accordingly took him in 
charge, and having amputated the arm 
which one ball had broken, and stri¬ 
ven in vain to extract another from 
his side, he left him to the care of his 
servant. The man was dead before 
morning. 

It is impossible to describe the chil¬ 
ling effect of this adventure upon all 
of us. Steeled, as men necessarily 
become, in a continued state of war¬ 
fare, against the milder and more gen¬ 
tle feelings of our nature, they must 
be hardened, indeed, if they can be¬ 
hold a dying fellow-creature arrive 
among them, in an hour of jollity and 
mirth, without viewing the contrast 
in so strong a light as to damp, if it 
be unable utterly to destroy, their own 
hilarity. For our own parts, we re¬ 
turned, indeed, to table, and we chat¬ 
ted, or rather endeavoured to ch*t, as 
if no such guest had come among us. 
But it would not do. Our party, which 
we had designed to keep together till 
dawn, broke up soon after ten o’clock, 
and we lay down to sleep with minds 
more full of our suffering brother-in- 
arms, than of our own joviality. 

The wounded officer belonged to a 
regiment of the fifth division. He had 
acted, with a small party, as one of 
the flank patrol, during an oblique 
movement of his brigade, along the 
front of the enemy’s line, and falling 
in with a body of their skirmishers, 
had been wounded in a wood, where 
the rapid advance of the column left 
him. His servant and another man, 
having procured a horse from one of 
his friends, returned to his assistance. 
But before they could discover him 
the division was too far on its way to 
be overtaken, consequently they took 
with him a direction to the rear, 
which brought them to our house. 
He had received his wounds at an 
early hour in the day, and had been 
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preserved from bleeding to death only 
by the cold ; but the long period 
which elapsed ere his hurts could be 
dressed, rendered them doubly severe. 
Our surgeon, indeed, assured us, that 
no care, however speedily bestowed, 
could have saved him ; and therefore 
it was perhaps as well that the absence 
of medical assistance shortened his 
misery, by protecting him from the 
torture necessarily attendant upon 
useless dressings. 

We had just begun to drop into a 
forgetfulness of all causes, both of joy 
and sorrow, when a dragoon arrived 
with orders for the commanding offi¬ 
cer, by which it appeared that we were 
to be under arms at three o’clock next 


morning, and to follow whore the bear* 
er—a soldier of the corps of guides— 
should lead. Something, too, was whis¬ 
pered about a general attack upon the 
enemy’s lines ; of passing the Adour, 
and investing Bayonne; but these 
were mere surmises, naturally follow¬ 
ing upon such vague directions. For 
myself, I permitted them not to occu¬ 
py much of my attention, or to keep 
their places long in my mind; but phi¬ 
losophically concluding that I had no 
choice submitted to me, and that I 
must go wherever I should be sent, 
and act exactly as I should be desired 
to act, I once more threw myself on 
the floor, and closed my eyes. Sleep 
was not long a stranger to my eyelids. 
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Of the appearance of the country 
through which we marched, on the 
morning of the 23d of February, I 
can say but little, the greater part of 
the journey having been performed in 
the dark. When day dawned, how¬ 
ever, we perceived that we had been 
defiling by a new road towards the 
left; and at eight o’clock we found 
ourselves in a green field, about a 
musket-shot from the high road, and 
within three miles of the works in 
front of Bayonne. At the other end 
of the field was a picquet of the ene¬ 
my, which instantly turned out, and 
lined the ditches, whilst we contented 
ourselves with forming into column ; 
and then piling our arms, we stood 
still till farther instructions should ar¬ 
rive. In the meanwhile, I was not un¬ 
employed. By the help of my telescope 
I took as accurate a survey of the 
stupendous fortifications before me as 
circumstances would permit, and the 
following is, as nearly as I recollect, 
the aspect which they presented ;— 
The position which Marshal Soult 
had taken up, and which has long been 
justly regarded as one of the most for¬ 
midable positions in the south of 
France, ran parallel, or nearly parallel, 
for about four miles, with the Adour. 
Its right rested upon the strong and 
extensive fortifications of Bayonne, 
its left upon the small river Joyeuse, 
and the formidable post of HUletre. 
When I state this as being the posi¬ 
tion of Marshal Soult’s army, I mean 
to say, that such was the line which 
that army occupied, previous to the re¬ 


newal of hostilities on our part. To¬ 
wards his right no change had, in¬ 
deed, taken place; but on his left he 
had been driven back, first from Hille- 
tre upon St Martin, and then through 
St Palais, as far as the village of 
Arriverente. From this again he was 
dislodged on the 17th by the 92d re¬ 
giment, under the command of Colo¬ 
nel Cameron ; till finally falling back 
from post to post, the strength of his 
forces became divided; the entrenched 
camp near St Jean Pied de Pont was 
abandoned, and Soult, after defending 
as long as they were defensible, his 
strongholds, principally at Hastingues 
and Oyergave, retired with his ex¬ 
treme left within the tete-du-pont at 
Payrchourade. When I glanced my 
eye, therefore, along the entrench¬ 
ments this morning, I was able to take 
in only so much of the formidable 
line as extended from the city to the 
hamlet of Villenueve, on the Gave 
d’Oleron; and of the last mentioned 
of these places I obtained a view so 
indistinct, that had I not previously 
known that it formed one key of the 
position, I should not have been aware 
of its vast importance. 

It is not my design to attempt an ac¬ 
curate detail of the eventful operations 
of this and the following day. On the 
left of the centre, (the point where I 
chanced to be stationed,) comparative¬ 
ly little fighting took place. We made, 
indeed, from time to time, demonstra¬ 
tions of attack, drove in a few picquets, 
and ever and anon sent out a body of 
skirmishers, just by way of keeping 
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the attention of the enemy awake; but 
it was on the right of our line that the 
most important proceedings took place. 
Lord Wellington's plan was to cut off 
the army of Soult entirely from Bay¬ 
onne, and to draw him, if possible, 
from the works which he had thrown 
up; and in the execution of that plan, 
he was as successful as he generally 
proved to be in all his schemes. Whilst, 
therefore, we were thus amusing our¬ 
selves on the heights above Bayonne, 
Sir Rowland Hill, with the light, the 
second, and a Portuguese division, 
passed the Gave d’Oleron at Ville- 
nueve; Sir Henry Clinton crossed, at 
the head of the sixth division, between 
Montfort and Laas; and Sir Thomas 
Picton, with his own favourite third 
division, threatened the bridge of Sau- 
viterre, and obliged the enemy to blow 
it up. The effect of these numerous 
attacks was to break the line which 
Soult had formed, in no less than three 
points, and to oblige him to draw off 
the main body of his army from his 
entrenched camp, and to establish 
himself on the heights above Orthes. 

In the meanwhile, the first division, 
on the extreme left, was not inactive. 
It formed a part, and a prominent part, 
in this stupendous plan of operations, 
to take possession of both banks of the 
Adour, as well below as above the 
city ; and to place Bayonne in a state 
of blockade, at the very moment when 
the army which covered it should be 
driven from its position. To render 
that scheme effectual, it was necessary 
to push a detachment of infantry across 
the Adour on rafts, for the purpose of 
protecting the formation of a bridge, 
which Lord Wellington had resolved to 
erect. This was effected at a part three 
miles from the sea, where the river is 
full eight hundred yards wide; and so 
little was the movement anticipated, 
that six hundred men, under the 
command of Major-General Stopford, 
were actually ferried over before the 
enemy exhibited any symptom of alarm 
or of consciousness that an attempt of 
the kind had been made. 

The bridge itself was destined to be 
composed of small vessels, decked 
boats, and chasse marees, placed at the 
distance of twenty or thirty yards from 
one another, and connected by strong 
cables and deals laid transversely 
across. The vessels had, indeed, been 
collecting in the harbour of Secoa du¬ 
ring the last ten days; and now only 
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waited for a favourable breeze to effect 
tlieir entrance into the Adour. Nor is 
that an easy matter, even for a vessel 
of forty or fifty tuns burthen. At the 
mouth of the Adour is a bar or bank 
of sand, quite impassable at low water; 
which, even at ordinary full tides, is so 
little covered, that nothing larger than 
a large fishing-boat can float. During 
the season of spring-tides, I believe 
ships of a considerable size may enter; 
but nothing approximating to a ship 
can hope to cross at any other season. 

When the army broke up from win¬ 
ter quarters, it was not the season of 
spring-tide ; neither could military 
operations be delayed till that season 
should arrive. It was accordingly de¬ 
termined by Rear-Admiral Penrose, 
who commanded the squadron cruising 
off the coast, to force his way up the 
stream at all hazards, as soon as a 
breeze should spring up; and the com¬ 
mand of the boats dedicated to this pe¬ 
rilous service, was intrusted to a gal¬ 
lant officer from'the sister isle, by name 
Olleily. No man could be better cut 
out for such an enterprize. Brave, 
impetuous, perhaps somewhat rash. 
Captain O’Reily was not a little galled 
when he found his progress delayed, 
during the whole of the 23d, by a dead 
calm; but he was not therefore useless. 
Perceiving that nothing could be done 
on his own element, he came to land, 
and was not a little serviceable in con¬ 
structing the rafts, and putting the 
soldiers in proper order for crossing. 

It was about ten in the morning, 
when the posts which the enemy occu¬ 
pied in and near Anglette, as well as 
among the sand hills on the left banks 
of the Adour, being carried, General 
Stopford's little corps began to pass 
the river. To facilitate this operation, 
or rather to hinder the enemy from ob¬ 
serving it at all, our brigade, which 
had hitherto remained idle upon the 
brow of the identical rising ground, 
where, after the action of the 9 th of the 
preceding November, we had halted, 
was directed to execute various manoeu¬ 
vres. We first deployed into line, then 
extended our files into skirmishing or¬ 
der ; next threw out half a dozen com¬ 
panies, who rushed fo'rward at double 
quick time, and with loud shouts, as if 
an assault were seriously intended. Nor 
were our movements unnoticed. In 
less than five minutes, several batteries 
and breast-works in our immediate 
front, which had previously remained 
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almost empty of defenders, were crowd¬ 
ed with soldiers, whilst three pieces 
of light artillery came galloping from 
the right, and took post in a field, across 
which our route, had we pursued it, 
must have lain. 

To meet the detached companies, a 
body of tirrallieurs advanced, and a 
very entertaining skirmish began. For 
myself, I was, during the entire day, 
in a place of perfect safety; out of reach 
even of the light cannon, which were 
turned against us; and hence I had 
every opportunity of observing, with 
an easy mind, the progress of those 
about me. Immediately on our left 
was a division of Spanish infantry, 
which occupying the village of Anglette, 
kept up the communication between 
us and the guards. On our right again 
was a Portuguese corps ; and it is cu¬ 
rious enough, that whilst the French 
were satisfied with watching us, aud 
of giving proof that they were deter¬ 
mined to oppose any attack on our 
part, they made several spirited as¬ 
saults upon our allies. By the Portu¬ 
guese they were met with as much gal¬ 
lantry, and in as good order, as they 
would have been met by ourselves; 
towards the close of the war, indeed, 
the Portuguese infantry were inferior 
to none in the world. From the Spa¬ 
niards, on the contrary, they received 
no very determined opposition; and 
but for the sight of our column on one 
side, and of a column of guards and of 
the German legion on the other, they 
would have made there, in all proba¬ 
bility, a breach in the line. As it was, 
they contented themselves with driving 
the troops before them, ever and anon, 
from the village; and then fell back, 
as soon as they found themselves in 
danger of being taken in flank, by us, 
or the Germans. 

It was a positive relief to avert my 
eyes from the operations of the Spanish 
corps, and to turn them towards the 
Portuguese. The latter consisted of 
three battalions of cacadores, and two 
of heavy infantry; of which the caca¬ 
dores alone could, in strict propriety, 
be said to be engaged. Covering the 
front of the others, and communicating 
with our skirmishers, they spread 
themselves in extended order over the 
fields, and kept up a steady, cool, and 
well-directed fire, upon the cloud of 
tirrallieurs which vainly endeavoured 
to drive them back upon the reserve. 
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In looking at such a scene as this* you 
generally fix your eye upon one or two 
individuals, whose progress you watch 
so long, that you become at last as much 
interested in their safety, as if they 
were personal acquaintances of your 
own. I recollect that one Portuguese 
soldier, in particular, attracted my no¬ 
tice that day; he seemed, if I might 
judge from his proceedings, to be ani¬ 
mated with a more than ordinary de¬ 
gree of hatred towards the French ; 
that is to say, he looked neither to his 
right nor to his left—paid no attention 
either to the momentary retrogression 
or advance of his comrades; but stea¬ 
dily kept his ground, or varied it only 
for the purpose of obtaining a better 
aim at his opponents. He had posted 
himself considerably in advance of his 
own line, behind a large furz-bush, or 
rather in the middle of a furz-bower, 
from which I saw him deliberately 
pick off' three Frenchmen, one after 
another. At length he was noticed 
by the enemy, and six or seven of 
them turned towards his place of am¬ 
buscade. Nothing daunted, the Por¬ 
tuguese remained perfectly steady; he 
crouched down, indeed, to load, but 
the moment his rifle was charged, he 
leant over the bush, and fired. One of 
his assailants fell; whilst the rest, 
pointing their pieces to the spot from 
whence the smoke issued, gave him 
a volley ; but it was harmless ; he had 
darted to the other side of the bush, 
and every shot missed him. He knelt 
down and loaded again; the enemy 
were now within twenty yards of him ; 
he fired, and an officer who accompa¬ 
nied them, walked off the field, grasp¬ 
ing his left arm in his right hand. The 
rest of his adversaries, as if panic- 
struck, retreated ; and there he staid, 
till the close of the affair ; after which, 
he returned to his ranks, apparently 
unhurt. That man killed and wound¬ 
ed not fewer than eight French sol¬ 
diers during the day. 

It was now drawing towards even- 
ing, when our attention was powerful¬ 
ly, and somewhat painfully, attracted 
to the little corps which had crossed 
the Adour upon rafts, and now occu¬ 
pied a position among the sand hills on 
the opposite bank. Hitherto, they had 
been either unnoticed, or disregarded 
by the enemy. The only serious fight¬ 
ing indeed which had as yet taken 
place, on the extreme left of our line. 
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was a sort of struggle, between a 
French frigate, assisted by two gun¬ 
boats, and a British battery of eighteen- 
pounders, well supplied with red-hot 
shot. The result of that struggle was, 
as may be anticipated, the complete 
destruction of the gun-boats, and the 
compulsory retreat of the ship ; but to 
the passing of our infantry, no regard 
seemed to have been paid—at least no 
endeavour was made to cut them off, 
or to hinder them from strengthening 
their post. At length, however, the 
French general appeared to have dis¬ 
covered his error. A column of five 
thousand infantry, with several pieces 
of cannon, was accordingly formed, 
and marched in firm array, to the at¬ 
tack of only six hundred soldiers of 
the British guards, supported by a 
small detachment of rockets. 

The ground which General Stopford 
held, was, happily for him, extremely 
favourable. It was full of inequali¬ 
ties ; each of which formed, as it were, 
a natural parapet, behind which troops 
could shelter themselves. Perceiving 
the approach of his assailants, the ge¬ 
neral formed his people to the best ad¬ 
vantage in rear of one of the sand hills; 
and causing them to lie down, so as to 
be completely concealed, he waited 
patiently till the head of the attacking 
column had arrived within twenty 
yards of him. Then the word was given 
to start up; and the rocket men throw¬ 
ing in their diabolical engines with 
extraordinary precision, at the very in¬ 
stant when the infantry fired a well- 
directed volley, the confusion created 
in the ranks of the enemy beggars all 
description. I saw and conversed with 
a French serjeant who was taken in 
this affair. He assured me, that he 
had been personally engaged in twenty 
battles, and that he had never really 
known the sensation of fear till to¬ 
day. A rocket, it appeared, had passed 
through his knapsack without hurt¬ 
ing him; but such was the violence 
with which it flew, that he fell upon 
his face, and the horrible hissing sound 
produced by it was one which he de¬ 
clared that he never could forget. Nor 
is it the least appalling part of a 
rocket’s progress, that you see it co¬ 
ining, and yet know not how to avoid 
it. It skips and starts about from place 
to place in so strange a manner, that 
the chances are, when you are run¬ 
ning to the right or left to get out of 
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the way, you run directly against it ; 
and hence the absolute rout, which a 
fire of ten or twelve rockets can create, 
provided they take effect. But it is a 
very uncertain weapon. It may, in¬ 
deed, spread havock among the enemy, 
but it may also turn back upon the 
people who use it, causing, like the 
elephant of other days, the defeat of 
those whom it was designed to protect. 
Oil the present occasion, however, it 
proved materially serviceable, as every 
man can testify, who witnessed the re¬ 
sult of the fire. 

Having thus briefly detailed the is¬ 
sue of the engagement, it may appear 
almost superfluous to state, how we 
were affected by the expectation of its 
occurrence. We knew well that a mere 
handful of our fellow-soldiers were 
unavoidably thrown into such a posi¬ 
tion, that, let their case be what it might, 
no succour could be afforded them. 
We saw by the dense and lengthened 
mass which was moving down, and by 
the guns and horses which accompa¬ 
nied it, that this little corps was about 
to sustain an assault from a force ca¬ 
pable of overwhelming it by absolute 
bodily weight; and feeling that we 
could render no other aid, than that 
which empty wishes supply, we cast 
no imputation upon the bravery of our 
comrades, when we trembled for their 
safety. All eyes were directed to the 
sand-hills ; scarce a word was spoken 
by the spectators, and the greater num¬ 
ber absolutely held their breath, till 
the shock was given. 

The battery of eigliteen-pounders, 
of which I have already spoken, failed 
not to salute the enemy’s column as it 
passed. The range was a long one ; 
but our gunners were skilful, and it 
was consolatory to see, from the occa¬ 
sional checks and disorders in various 
parts of the advancing corps, that its 
salute was more than honorary. But 
what had become of our own people?— 
they had all disappeared; and it seem¬ 
ed as if the French troops might maroh 
without molestation to the margin of 
the sea. The problem was speedily 
solved; and the very first discharge, 
given as I have described above, de¬ 
cided the business. It was followed, 
as such a Are is generally followed in 
the British service, by a charge with 
the bayonet, and we, who, but a mo¬ 
ment before, had been breathless with 
apprehension, now shouted in triumph, 
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as we beheld the mass, of late so for¬ 
midable, scattered and put to flight 
by a single battalion. 

Darkness was by this time setting 
in so rapidly, that objects could no 
longer be discerned at any distance, 
and hence, farther military operations 
were put a stop to on both sides. The 
French, by way, I presume, of wish¬ 
ing good night to their invaders, made 
one more spirited attack upon the Spa¬ 
nish and Portuguese posts, which they 
supported by a demonstration in our 
front, and by a discharge of cannon 
upon our skirmishers. Being as usual 
successful on one part, and defeat¬ 
ed on the other, they called in their 
stragglers, and fell back within their 
lines, leaving us to push forward 
our picquets, and to keep quiet pos¬ 
session of all the ground that we had 
gained. For our parts, having been 
informed, about an hour ago, that we 
should be required to march to the 
left, as soon as the night could screen 
the movement, we stood, or rather lay 
down, inactively, on the brow of the 
hill, where we had spent the day ; till 
a division of Spaniards coming up,— 
the same division which had so feebly 
defended the village of Anglette during 
the morning,—we resigned to them 
the care of a post abundantly defensi¬ 
ble, and took the direction of the sand 
hills, and the Adour. 

Whether it was the intention of 
Sir John Hope to carry us farther 
towards his left this night, I can¬ 
not tell; but on arriving in rear of 
Anglette, we were by no means dis¬ 
pleased at being told that we were 
destined to remain there until the mor¬ 
row. The roads were all choked up 
with tumbrils, ammunition-waggons, 
baggage, and troops, filing to different 
points, apparently in not the best of 
order. Around the village, in par- 
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ticular, a vast bivouack, chiefly of 
Spanish infantry and muleteers, had 
been formed ; insomuch that it was not 
without some difficulty that we made 
our way into the street. Then the 
sounds which saluted us as we passed— 
the Babel-like confounding of all lan¬ 
guages—the laugh, the cry, the oath, 
and here and there the low moan or 
wild shriek of the wounded,—formed 
altogether a species of concert which 
certainly gave no evidence of strict dis¬ 
cipline or accurate arrangement. It 
was, however, altogether a wild and 
a striking scene; and a sort of waver¬ 
ing and dull light which the fires of 
the bivouack shed over it added not a 
little to its sublimity. 

At length we reached the houses 
which were set apart for our accom¬ 
modation, and truly they were far from 
being over commodious. About three 
hundred men were ushered into a cot¬ 
tage consisting of two apartments, or, 
as they say in the north, of “ a but 
and a benand here, upon the earth¬ 
en floor, we were fain to cast ourselves 
down, in order to obtain in sleep an 
escape from the cravings of hunger, 
which for several hours past had been 
somewhat urgent. We had eaten no¬ 
thing since three o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, nor had any supply of provisions 
arrived. The poor cottage was, as 
may be imagined, wholly unfurnished 
with viands ; indeed we were as much 
surprised as pleased when the peasant 
to whom it belonged, and who had re¬ 
mained to keep possession, produced us 
a bottle of very bad brandy, called in 
the language of the country aguadent. 
This we divided among us as far as it 
would go; and having wished in vain 
for the arrival of the quarter-master 
and commissary, we wrapped our cloaks 
about us and lay down. Sleep soon 
came to our relief. 
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The night of the 23d passed by in 
quiet, and long before dawn on the 
24<th we stood, as usual, in our ranks 
and under arms. Thus passed about 
half an hour, when orders were given 
to form into marching order, and to 
file towards the left in the direction of 
the Adour. These orders were prompt¬ 
ly obeyed; and, after a journey of 
about a league, we found ourselves 


commanded to halt upon a sandy plain, 
at the distance of perhaps a couple of 
miles from the walls of Bayonne, and 
half that distance, or something less 
than half from the outworks. Though 
thus placed within point-blank range 
of the enemy's advanced batteries, 
we were nevertheless amply secured 
against their fire; for a little sand-hill 
stood in our immediate front, of height 
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sufficient to shut out not only the sol¬ 
diers, but the tops of the tents, from 
the gaze of the besieged. 

Though we reached our ground at 
an early hour in the morning, a con¬ 
siderable space elapsed ere the baggage 
and provisions came up. The reader 
will therefore imagine that the setting 
forth of a substantial breakfast, which 
immediately ensued, proved a source 
of no trifling gratification to men who 
had fasted for upwards of forty hours, 
and whose appetite, though stifled by 
sleep, had revived of late in a very 
troublesome degree. It consisted, I 
w 7 ell recollect, of slices of beef, hastily 
and imperfectly broiled, with mouldy 
biscuit, and indifferent tea; but the 
coarsest viands are sweet to the hun¬ 
gry, and we were in no humour to find 
fault with the quality of ours. 

Having finished our meal, we were 
by no means displeased to learn that, 
for the present at least, we were 
doomed to be stationary. The camp 
was accordingly pitched in due form; 
sundry ruinous dwellings in its vici¬ 
nity were taken possession of, chiefly 
as stables for the horses. Guns, fish¬ 
ing-rods, and grey-hounds, were de¬ 
sired to be put in serviceable order; 
and every disposition was made to se¬ 
cure comfort. The sole subject of 
complaint, indeed, was found to be in 
the unfavourable state of the weather, 
which had become since yesterday 
boisterous, with heavy showers of rain 
and hail; but this very circumstance, 
at which we were disposed to murmur, 
chanced to be of all others the most 
favourable to the operations of the ar¬ 
my. 13y means of these squalls, the 
boats and cliasse-marees, which had 
hovered about the mouth of the Adour 
for several days, were enabled to pass 
the bar, and the groundwork of the 
floating bridge (if such an Iricism be 
admissible) was laid. 

As the passage of the bar was an 
operation of considerable difficulty, and 
as I was fortunate enough to be an eye¬ 
witness to the daring intrepidity and 
nautical skill of those who effected it, 
I shall take the liberty of describing 
the occurrence somewhat more at 
length. 

My friend and myself, having seen 
a little to the comforts of our men, and 
added in an important degree to our 
own, by a change of habiliments, 
walked forth, with no other view than 
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that of whiling away certain hours, 
which might have otherwise hung hea¬ 
vy on our hands. We took the direc¬ 
tion of the river's mouth, because there 
a dark pine-wood promised to shelter 
us from the blast; and because we 
were anxious to see how far the engi¬ 
neers had proceeded in the construc¬ 
tion of the bridge. At this time, be 
it observed, we were wholly ignorant 
of the kind of bridge which was about 
to be formed. We knew not so much 
as that it was to consist of sailing ves¬ 
sels at all, but concluded that pon¬ 
toons only would be anchored, as had 
been the case at the Bidassoa. Our 
astonishment may therefore be concei¬ 
ved, when, on mounting an eminence, 
we beheld a squadron of some thirty 
craft, bearing down with all sail set 
towards the bar; over which the waves 
were dashing in white foam, being 
driven inwards by a strong gale from 
the north east. But we were not the 
only anxious spectators of this ani¬ 
mating show. The bank of the ri¬ 
ver, and all the heights near, were 
crowded with general and staff offi¬ 
cers, conspicuous among whom were 
Sir John Hope, and, if my memory 
fail me not, Lord Wellington himself. 
The groups were, one and all of them, 
speechless. The sense of sight appear¬ 
ed to be the only sense left in full vi¬ 
gour to the individuals who composed 
them, and even from it all objects 
were apparently shut out, except the 
gallant squadron. 

Down they came before the breeze 
with amazing velocity; but the surf 
ran so high, and there seemed to be 
so little water upon the sands, that I 
for one felt as if a weight had been 
removed from my heart, when I be¬ 
held them suddenly put up their 
helms, and tack about. The prospect 
from the sea was indeed by all ac¬ 
counts appalling ; and even British 
sailors hesitated, for once in their lives, 
whether they could face the danger. 
But the hesitation was not of long con¬ 
tinuance. A row r -boat, Spanish built, 
but manned by Lieutenant Cheyne, 
and five seamen from the Woodlark, 
threw itself, with great judgment, 
upon a wave. The swell bore it clear 
across the shoal, and loud and reite¬ 
rated were the shouts with which it 
was greeted as it rushed proudly 
through the deep water. The next 
which came was a prize—a large 
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French fishing lugger, manned by 
seamen from a transport, closely fol¬ 
lowed by a gun-boat, under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant Cheshire. They, 
too, were borne across; but the fourth 
was less fortunate. It was a schooner- 
rigged craft, full of people, and guided 
by Captain Elliot. I know not how it 
came about, whether a sudden change 
of wind occurred, or a rope unfortu¬ 
nately escaped from its fastening, but 
at the instant when the schooner took 
the foam, the main sail of her hinder 
mast flapped round. In one second 
her broadside was to the surf, in an¬ 
other she was upset, and her gallant 
captain, with several of his crew, pe¬ 
rished jamong the breakers. The rest 
wore dashed by an eddy towards the 
bank, #hd happily saved. 

The horror which we experienced 
at contemplating this event, though 
extreme for the moment, was necessa- 
/ rily of short duration ; for our atten¬ 
tion was immediately attracted to other 
vessels, which, one after another, drew 
near. Of these, all except one particu¬ 
lar chasse maree, succeeded in making 
good the passage ;—it shared the fate 
of the schooner. It was upset upon 
the curl of a wave, and went down 
with the whole of its crew. This last 
was even a more awful spectacle than 
the former. The little vessel, after 
being tossed round, rocked for a mo¬ 
ment, as it were, upon the surf, just 
long enough for us to see the despair¬ 
ing gestures of the sailors, and to hear 
their shriek of consternation,—and 
then a huge wave striking her, she 
fell, not upon her broadside, but ab¬ 
solutely with bottom upwards. Not a 
man escaped of all who had conducted 
her; and several fine promising mid¬ 
shipmen were among them. 

Five-and-twenty vessels having now 
'entered the Adour, besides four or five 
gun-boats destined to protect them, 
no time was lost in running them up 
j to their proper stations, and in bring¬ 
ing them securely to anchor, at equal 
distances from one another. The whole 
were then strongly bound together by 
cables, the ends of which were made 
fast to winches prepared for the pur¬ 
pose on each bank ; and which, run¬ 
ning both by the bows and sterns, 
kept the craft tolerably steady, not¬ 
withstanding the violence of the cur¬ 
rent. I need not add, that no eco¬ 
nomy was exercised in the matter of 
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anchors, of which two were dropped 
from each bow, and a like number 
from each stern. 

The boats being thus rendered suf¬ 
ficiently secure, half a dozen strong 
ropes were extended along their cen¬ 
tres, at equi-distances of about two 
feet from one another. These were so 
disposed as not to bear any continual 
weight upon the smaller vessels. They 
were indeed steadied as they passed 
over each, by being fastened to cap¬ 
stans, and so kept from swinging too 
widely ; but it was upon four or five 
of the largest class only that they were 
made to lean, the intervals between 
being in reality so many hanging 
bridges. Across these ropes again 
were laid down planks, made fast by 
ties only ; and the whole was so nice¬ 
ly balanced, that the tread of a single 
passenger caused it to swing back¬ 
wards and forwards, whilst an entire 
army might pass with the most perfect 
safety. Such was the famous bridge 
of boats across the Adour, which con¬ 
nected the two banks of the river where 
it measures eight hundred yards in 
width, and which, in itself, including 
ground-work on both sides, covered a 
space little short of nine hundred yards. 

Ahead of the bridge, with their 
broadsides towards the town, were 
moored five gun-boats, each armed 
with six long twenty-four pounders. 
These again were in part defended by 
a slight boom ; whilst a boom infinite¬ 
ly stronger, capable of repelling any 
substance which might be floated down 
by the tide, bung between them and 
the bridge. A boom somewhat simi¬ 
lar, but more in the shape of a break¬ 
water, was placed behind the bridge, 
to shelter it from any sudden swell 
of the sea, such as might be appre¬ 
hended during spring tides ; and each 
boat being manned by a party of sea¬ 
men, well skilled in the management 
of such craft, the fabric was justly re¬ 
garded as abundantly secure. To 
complete its construction, however, 
gave employment to the artificers of 
the army during two whole days, 
though they contrived to render it pas¬ 
sable for infantry in less than half 
that space of time. 

In the meanwhile, neither the right 
nor the centre of the allied army were 
inactive. The operations of the 23d, 
of which I have already said as much, 
and perhaps more than one who profess- 
2 D 
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es not to speak from personal observa¬ 
tion is entitled to say, having been con¬ 
cluded, Soult, alarmed at the deter¬ 
mined advance of his enemies, and 
confounded by the celerity of their 
movements, retired in the night of the 
24th from Sauveterre across the Gave 
du Pau, and destroying all the bridges 
in his flight, assembled the strength 
of his army on the morning of the 
25th, near the village of Orthies. Hi¬ 
ther Lord Wellington immediately 
followed. Pushing forward a nume¬ 
rous body of Spaniards, so as to cut off 
all communication between the French 
Marshal and the garrison of Bayonne, 
he manoeuvred with the 3d, 4tli, 5th, 
6th, and 7th British divisions, during 
that and the succeeding days, and final¬ 
ly on the 27tli, fought the glorious 
battle of Orthies, of which, as I had 
no share in it, I shall attempt no de¬ 
scription. The result of it, as every¬ 
body knows, was the hasty and disas¬ 
trous retreat of Marshal Soult upon 
Toulouse; the capture of Bourdeaux, 
and the first public declaration which 
had yet been made by any part of the 
French nation, of the renewal of their 
allegiance to the house of Bourbon. 

Whilst these great deeds were per¬ 
forming elsewhere, a corps, consisting 
of the 1st and 5tli British divisions, of 
two or three brigades of Portuguese, 
and a crowd of Spaniards, proceeded, 
under the command of Sir John Hope, 
to invest the town and citadel of Bay¬ 
onne. As the rest of my journal will 
consist entirely of such occurrences as 
befell during the progress of the siege, 
it may not be amiss if 1 endeavour to 
convey to the mind of my reader some¬ 
thing like a correct idea of the import¬ 
ant city against which our efforts were 
turned, and of the general face of the 
country immediately around it. 

The city of Bayonne stands upon a 
sandy plain ; the citadel, upon a rock 
or hill which closely overhangs it. 
Between them runs the river Adour, 
with a sluggish current, resembling, 
in the darkness of its water, and the 
sliminess of its banks, the Thames, 
near Gravesend or Blackwall, but con¬ 
siderably narrower, and more shal¬ 
low. Both town and fortress are 
regularly and strongly fortified; and, 
on the present occasion, a vast num¬ 
ber of field-works, of open batteries, 
flesches, and redoubts, were added to 
the more permanent masonry which 
formed the ramparts. Nor was the 
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erection of these the only method 
adopted by the enemy to give unusual 
strength to this most important place. 
Various sluices were cut from tne ri¬ 
ver, by means of which, especially in 
our immediate front, the whole face of 
the country could be inundated at 
pleasure to the extent of several miles; 
whilst ditches, deep and wide, were 
here and there dug with the view of 
retarding the advance of troops, and 
keeping them exposed to the fire from 
the walls, a 3 often as the occurrence 
of each might cause a temporary check. 
The outer defences began, in all direc¬ 
tions, at the distance of a full mile 
from the glacis. The roads were 
everywhere broken up and covered 
with abattis and other incumbrances ; 
nothing, in short, was neglected, which 
promised in any degree to contribute 
to the strength of a city which is just¬ 
ly regarded as the key of the southern 
frontier of France. 

Such was the condition of the works 
about Bayonne. With respect to the 
country which these works command-* 
ed, it varied considerably both in its 
nature and general appearance, the 
soil being in some directions tolerably 
fruitful, in others, little better than 
sand. It was, however, universally 
flat, and very slightly wooded or bro¬ 
ken, to the distance of three or four 
miles in every direction from the 
ditch. A few hamlets were, indeed, 
scattered here and there, (and wherever 
there is a French hamlet a certain 
quantity of foliage will be found,) the 
largest of which was Anglette, where 
we had spent the night of the 23d, 
and through which runs the great road 
to Bourdeaux and Paris; but, in ge¬ 
neral, the desolate aspect of things 
seemed to indicate, that the labours of 
tlie builder and plan ter wereproliibited, 
lest a village or a grove might shel¬ 
ter the assailants, or furnish a point of 
establishment within cannon shot of 
the walls. In the direction of the sCa, 
again, and parallel with the left bank 
of the river, deep sands prevailed. 
These were, for large patches, totally 
bare of verdure, but thick woods of 
dark short pme more frequently over¬ 
spread them, which, rising and falling, 
as the sands had broken up into little 
eminences and vallies, gave a very 
striking and romantic appearance to 
that side of the panorama. As I af¬ 
terwards learned, the Llandes, those 
vast forest* which stretch all the way 
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to Bourdeaux, and which, according 
to the tradition of the natives, were 
originally planted to render firm what 
had previously been an huge moving 
quicksand, begin here. 

The description which I have hi¬ 
therto given of Bayonne, and the 
scenery near it, applies only to the 
city and to the track of country situ¬ 
ated on the southern, or Spanish side 
of the Adour. The citadel, again, 
being built upon a hill, or, rather, 
upon the crest of a range of heights 
which rise gradually from the sea, 
and extend upwards in a sort of incli¬ 
ned plane for about eight miles, differs 
entirely from the preceding sketch, 
both in its style of fortification, and 
in the nature of the prospect which it 
presents to the gaze of a traveller. 
Like all hill-forts, its works are con¬ 
structed rather as the natural inequa¬ 
lities of the ground permit, than af¬ 
ter any scientific plan or model. One 
of its fronts, that which faces the vil¬ 
lage of St Etienne, and the mouth of 
the river, presents, indeed, the regu¬ 
lar appearance of being part of an oc¬ 
tagon ; but, in other directions, the 
abrupt and uneven course of the rock 
has compelled the engineer to draw 
his wall around without any respect 
to form or figure. Yet it is a place 
of prodigious strength; the only as¬ 
sailable point in it being that which 
the regularity of the ground has per¬ 
mitted to receive the most perfect 
kind of fortification. 

The view from the ramparts of that 
pile is extremely pleasing. Vast woods 
of pine are seen in the distance, whilst 
nearer the face of the country is beau¬ 
tifully diversified, by the interming¬ 
ling of corn fields, meadows, groves of 
magnificent cork trees, vineyards, cot¬ 
tages, and several chateaus. Close be¬ 
neath the wall, moreover, lies the ro¬ 
mantic village of St Etienne, with its 
neat church and churchyard, sloping 
along the side of a ravine, and having 
allits cottages surrounded by pretty gar¬ 
dens, well stocked with fruit trees and 
shrubs. This village was completely 
commanded, not only by the guns from 
the citadel, but by a redoubt which 
General Thouvenot, the French gover¬ 
nor, had caused to be erected on a sort 
of table land near it, and which, 
though no addition to the beauty of 
the landscape, added greatly to the ge¬ 
neral strength of the castle, by occu¬ 
pying the only level spot across which 


the besiegers might hope to push a 
sap with any success. 

Though Bayonne was already, to all 
intents and purposes, invested—that is 
to say, though the garrison and inha¬ 
bitants were fairly cut off from hold¬ 
ing any open intercourse with other 
parts of the country, nothing of the 
confinement of a siege was yet felt by 
them. The besiegers had, indeed, 
drawn an extended line around the 
works; but the French picquets were 
still posted at the distance of three, 
four, and some of them five miles from 
the glacis ; whilst their patroles con¬ 
tinually broke the chain of connection, 
and made excursions as far as the camp 
of Marshal Soult at Orthies. This was 
the case, at least, up to the evening of 
the 24th. There being no direct or 
safe communication between the two 
banks of the Adour below the town. 
Sir John Hope could not venture to 
tighten the cord, or to convert the in¬ 
vestment into a strict blockade. As 
yet, all reinforcements to the little 
corps, which, under the command of 
General Stopford, had passed on the 
23d, were floated across by means of 
rafts; the men and guns sitting upon 
the beams of wood, and leading the 
horses, which swam after them. Yet 
even in this rude way, so great a force 
contrived to establish itself among the 
sand hills, by evening on the 24th, that 
all apprehension of a renewed attack 
from the enemy was laid aside. Ne¬ 
vertheless the artificers were anxious¬ 
ly pressed to render the bridge trust¬ 
worthy, with as little delay as possible; 
and they strenuously exerted them¬ 
selves to meet the wishes of the Gene¬ 
ral. 

In the meanwhile, about forty thou¬ 
sand men of the Spanish army were 
posted along those faces of the town 
and citadel which looked towards Hel- 
letre and the Joyeuse. The left of this 
semi-circular line resting upon the 
heights, where, during the late affair, 
I stood in safety to watch the progress 
of the skirmishers on both sides of me, 
swept round, through the abandoned 
entrenchments, to the brink of the 
river. Here the stream being narrow, 
a pontoon-bridge was already formed, 
and the line recommencing on the op¬ 
posite bank, wound on till it formed a 
junction with a corps of Portuguese, at 
the back of the citadel. But as yet, 
the chain was continued from that 
point, only by occasional patrolling 
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parties; and through this opening the 
enemy daily sent out his foragers, and 
brought in supplies. Such a state of 
things, however, could not be long per¬ 
mitted to exist. It was essential to 
the prosecution of Lord Wellington’s 
future operations that the gap should 
be filled up previous to the renewal of 
hostilities between his army and that 
of Soult; nor was much time wasted 
in making preparations for driving in 
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the garrison within the walls. Work¬ 
ing parties laboured hard, not only du¬ 
ring the day, but during the whole 
night of the 24tli; and at dawn on the 
25th, it was declared that infantry 
might cross the floating-bridge with 
safety. This was the signal for action; 
and hence the 25th was again, at least 
to part of the army, a day of hostile 
employment. 


ATTACKS ON TI1E 

The storm which the party-press 
has been endeavouring to raise against 
Lord Eldon is subsiding, and will 
probably keep quiet until the next 
opening of Parliament or the Law 
Courts. Of the manner in which the 
attacks on him were carried on, it is 
needless to speak—it was acrimonious, 
noisy, and ceaseless. We quarrel not 
with those who have so conducted 
them—they laboured in their vocation 
—nothing more—they knew for whom 
they were working, the honourable 
feelings they had to gratify, and the 
gentlemanlike individuals they had to 
please. Having made their election of 
the party they were to serve, they are 
not to be blamed for serving it in the 
only manner their leaders could appre¬ 
ciate. You might as well blame Gri¬ 
maldi for not acting as John Kemble, 
when he was advertised in the bills as 
the Clown, not Coriolanus. 

Waiving, therefore, all consideration 
of the nature of the attacks made by 
the diurnal or hebdomadal press on 
the Chancellor, we must only say that 
the continual recurrence of it was at 
least in bad taste. It resembled altoge¬ 
ther too much the yelping of a spiteful 
cur dog against an unconcerned passen¬ 
ger. Day after day paragraph succeeded 
paragraph on the same key. A collection 
of the jokes (Heaven help us!) made on 
Lord Eldon, would be the most mono¬ 
tonous thing in the world. A cuckoo- 
clock is more various, and more ori¬ 
ginal in its note. The authors of them 
were men of two half ideas, each of 
which chased the other in unmeaning 
round, like a pair of paltry daubed 
grotesques on a smoked lantern. And 
the arguments! We engage to write 
them all in a few lines—the Chancellor 
is old—the Chancellor likes office—the 
Chancellor is illiberal—the Chancellor 
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will not make his decrees as fast as lie 
ought—all of which, except the first, 
found an answer of some sort, but 
there remained behind one which we 
cannot answer—the palmarian charge 
of all, the charge into which all the 
re3t could be reduced, the climax of his 
sins, negligences, and offences— the 
Chancellor will not give a silk 
gown to Mu Henry Brougham ! 

There is, however, something sneak¬ 
ing and cowardly in not putting this 
grand delinquency in the front of the 
array. There is no one in the coun¬ 
try so soft as not to know, that his 
Lordship might be as ignorant of 
law, and as destitute of decorum as 
Lord Erskine—that he might be as 
enamoured of place, as Mackintosh 
and Tierney are hungry for it—that he 
might be as old as Jeremy Bentham, 
and as sorely decayed in his intellects 
as that elderly gentleman, without a 
murmur of complaint being uttered, 
provided he did not display his illibe - 
raliiy in keeping Whigs out of office 
by staying in it, and in hindering that 
eminent person—at whose marvellous 
powers of universal talent the Edin¬ 
burgh Review opened its eyes lately 
with such disinterested astonishment 
—that second admirable Crichton, be¬ 
fore whom the ancient flower of Edin¬ 
burgh must hide his diminished head 
—from receiving, as the reward of his 
exertions in the cause of Queen Caro¬ 
lina, the recompence given usually to 
legal knowledge, honourable charac¬ 
ter, and decorous conduct. We repeat, 
there is something peculiarly sneaking 
in this. Let the loud-tongued foes of 
Lord Eldon honestly state why they 
abuse, and they will rise some fifty per 
cent in our estimation. We own that 
our old friend Jeffrey does it, and that 
is one of the many reasons why we 
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prefer that learned gentleman to his 
worthy coadjutors, in the Times or the 
Morning Chronicle. 

Enough then of these things. The 
motive is seen and valued. The man¬ 
ner in which that motive has opera¬ 
ted, is only what it ought to have been. 
The newspaper squib, the leading pa¬ 
ragraph, the authentic anecdote, the 
veracious letter from A. B., or such 
other great authority, were employed, 
and did as much business as was to be 
expected. They imposed upon those 
whom they could impose upon. Fa- 
leaut quantum* They are already for¬ 
gotten, and another set of dung-flies 
of the same nature is at present in the 
chrysalis state, doomed to harass in 
the same noble way, for an equal pe¬ 
riod of respectable existence, with the 
same ultimate fate. As Parliament is 
not sitting, we may venture to say, 
that similar in power, in truth, in ho¬ 
nesty of intention, and elegance of 
execution, were the attacks in the 
House of Commons by Mr John Wil¬ 
liams. If Parliament sate, we should 
have the refutation of Newgate ready 
before us, if we were to say that that 
gentleman’s statements, false in fact, 
false in assumption, false in inference, 
deserved not the immediate and ample 
reply which they met with on the very 
moment they were uttered. We are 
almost sorry an answer was vouchsa¬ 
fed—decidedly sorry, if the object aim¬ 
ed at were merely to refute the ut- 
terer. There are some creatures who 
cannot insult a man, and it is a pity 
that their exertions should be so treat¬ 
ed as if anybody had a suspicion of 
their having the power. 

Let us turn to something of higher 
mood. Mr Miller of Lincoln’s Inn 
has just published a book, entitled, 
“ An Inquiry into the Present State of 
the Civil Law of England.” We meddle 
not with the argument said to be cur¬ 
rent in London, which attributes this 
work to the very sensible motive of 
speeding its author’s way in his pro¬ 
fession. If he has written what he 
does not believe to be true, for such a 
motive, be is, of course, paltry and 
contemptible enough. If he believe 
in the truth of his statements, there is 
nothing dishonourable—on the con¬ 
trary,there is everything laudable—in 
his so displaying his knowledge and ac¬ 
quirements, as to further his progress 
in life. Kunst viaclit gunst , as Jona¬ 
than Oldbuck truly observes. As, 


therefore, we have no means of pryin" 
into his motives, we shall be silent as 
to the whispers which have reached 
us. Be they honourable or dishonour¬ 
able, they do not alter his facts, or 
refute his reasoning. 

Every one who peruses his work must 
admit the respectable reading and re¬ 
search which it displays. They must 
admit also the determined dogmatism 
of its tone on every subject therein 
noticed. A man takes it into his head 
to write on all the intricate subjects of 
the law, not only of this empire, but 
in a great measure of Europe, and he 
decides with a rapidity on all of them, 
which would gratify the heart of a 
Turkish cadi. The number of courts, 
°f judges in each court, the times of 
sitting, the officers they should consist 
of, the causes of which they should 
have cognizance, the whole minutia? 
of evidence, of decrees, of motions, of 
instruments, are regulated with a des¬ 
potic hand. The absurdity of the 
common law, in all its provisions, the 
whole theory of estates, the doctrines 
of allegiance, and marriage, the pro¬ 
tection of infants, heirs, expectant 
heirs, charities, the poor laws, limita¬ 
tion laws, in short, everything, 

Quicquid agunt homines nostri fairaea 
libelli. J * 

Now, nobody knows better than Mr 
Miller, that every one of these things 
—we have not enumerated half of 
what he discourses on—has been the 
subject of thought and attention to 
some of the greatest, some of the most 
laborious, and some of the most acute 
men in the world ; he well knows that 
the books written on these subjects 
have been innumerable • and yet he 
imagines he can convince us of the 
right way of doing them all, as if with 
the waving of a Harlequin’s wand, in 
a pretty, trim, neatly printed, hot- 
pressed octavo of five hundred pages ; 
a space not sufficient for a catalogue 
of the titles of the works devoted to 
the consideration of the topics, of 
which he disposes with all the ease 
and eloquence of an auctioneer. 

We do not mean to deny that Mr 
Miller lias brought a very tolerable 
quantity of knowledge to his task— 
we do not deny that he has occasionally 
made a good hit—for instance, in his 
proposal for the consolidation of laws 
on the same subject, which, however, 
does not smack particularly of origin¬ 
ality, after Peel’s labours. We admire 
13 
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very often his well-selected quotations, 
and now and then give him credit for 
the pointing out a defect before un¬ 
known. On the subpoena, for instance, 
he is very original, and in such things 
he shines. A Chancery subpoena or¬ 
ders you to appear in Chancery, 
“ wheresoever it shall then be.”— 
Now, says Mr Miller, p. 191, “ every¬ 
body knows that the Chancery Court 
is in London, and therefore these 
words are redundant.” 

This is important, and we hope every 
future subpoena-drawer will attend to 
the valuable suggestion: It is evident 
it will tend much to diminish the ex¬ 
pense, delay, and vexation complained 
of in the Court. He is excellent also 
on the propriety of breaking open an 
outer door; another material grievance, 
which has tended to the “ demoraliza¬ 
tion,” as he says, (p. 242,) of the in¬ 
teresting order of bailiffs. There is a 
vast deal of ingenuity again in his pro¬ 
posal for abolishing the grievance of 
sealing bonds; he justly observing that 
seals were only of use when people 
could not write; whereas now, in the 
universal diffusion of the art of wri¬ 
ting, sealing is reduced to the mere 
form of having their seals appended 
by the law stationers. We do not, 
however, see whether the grievance 
complained of is the manifest bad faith 
of the law stationer in appending his 
own seal, as that of another man, or 
the act of sealing itself. In either way, 
it is a deplorable thing, and it reflects 
credit on the enlarged mind of Mr 
Miller to have first discovered it. In 
all these, and many, very many, simi¬ 
lar things, Mr M. is quite at home, 
and really of use. Everywhere else, 
we rather think his note-book has been 
more employed than his brains. 

In this work we have the following 
account of the Chancellor. The pas¬ 
sage begins by a quotation from D’- 
Aguesseau, who thus describes the du¬ 
ties of such a functionary. 

“ 1 Peu content de cette attention par- 
liculiere qui se renferme dans le cercle 
etroit de la cause des plaideurs, la supe¬ 
riority de son genie lui inspirera cette at¬ 
tention generate qui embrasse l’ordre en- 
tier de la soci£te civile, et qui est presque 
aussi etendue que les besoins de l’huma- 
nite. Etre encore plus occupd du droit 
public que du droit prive; avoir toujours 


les yeux ouverts sur la condnite des mi- 
nistres inferieurs de la justice; venger le 
client trompe de Tabus quten a fait de sa 
confiance, et punir l’avidite du defenseur 
infidele, dans le temps que requite du 
magistrat fait eclater le bon droit de la 
partie; rdpandre un esprit de regie et de 
discipline dans tous les membres du vaste 
corps de la magistrature; arreter l’injus- 
tice dans sa source ; et par quelques lig- 
nes d’un reglement salutaire, prevenir les 
proces avec plus d’avantage pour le pub¬ 
lic, et plus de veritable gloire pour le ma¬ 
gistrat que s’il les jugeoit:—voila le digne 
objet de la supreme magistrature. C’est- 
la ce qui couronne le merite de son ap¬ 
plication dans le temps qu’elle exerceses 
jugemens.’* Lord Eldon has not thought 
fit to follow these directions. He came 
into power at a conjuncture when the de¬ 
cided change which was taking place in 
the texture of society, wealth, commerce, 
and population of the country, indicated 
that a greater change in our law and le¬ 
gal institutions would soon become de¬ 
sirable, than had taken place at any ante¬ 
cedent period of our history. Had he 
prompted, promoted, or superintended 
this great work, the length of his reign, 
and extent of his influence, would have 
enabled him to bring it almost, or alto¬ 
gether to its completion, and thus to have 
left a monument to his memory, which it 
falls to the lot of few individuals to have 
the power of erecting. Unfortunately for 
the country and his own reputation, he 
has pursued a totally opposite course. 
Feeling that his strength did not lie in the 
depth and comprehensiveness of his ge¬ 
neral views, so much as in the extent of 
his acquaintance with the minutiae of 
precedents and practice, and perceiving 
also that the surest way of continuing in 
place is to abstain from all innovation, his 
love of power combined with his love of 
superiority, to induce him to withhold 
from all decided improvements himself, 
and to look with an unfavourable eye on 
those which were proposed by others. In 
this course he has invariably persevered. 
It can hardly be expected that confirmed 
habits and opinions should be changed at 
seventy-five, but it is one of the greatest 
disadvantages of permitting an aged per¬ 
son too long to occupy the same office, 
that he is apt to look upon it as a private 
possession which he is entitled to man¬ 
age according to his own will and plea¬ 
sure, instead of regarding it as a public 
trust, which he can neither conscientious¬ 
ly desire, nor ought to be permitted to 
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retain any longer, than while he is both 
able and willing to discharge the whole of 
the duties appertaining to it. It is pro¬ 
bable that at this moment Lord Eldon 
has no conception of the sentiments which 
are almost universally entertained of his 
judicial administration, either by the per¬ 
sons who frequent his court, or by those 
who are capable of judging out of it. He 
has never heard the truth spoken with 
that freedom and affection with which it 
flows from the lips of friends of equal un¬ 
derstanding. It is one of his greatest 
misfortunes that through life he has made 
age, submissiveness, and mediocrity the 
passports to his favour, and has as stu¬ 
diously kept aloof from men of liberal and 
independent minds, as he has kept them 
aloof from him. There are several rea¬ 
sons, both public and private, why I should 
have abstained from these observations 
if I thought I properly could, and there 
are none of a private nature which could 
have led me to express them. I never 
asked a favour at his hands, or met with 
any fancied incivility or disservice from 
him, or through his intervention. I am 
not aware of being actuated by any other 
motive in giving them publicity, but a 
conviction of their truth, and a firm per¬ 
suasion that with all the knowledge, in¬ 
dustry, and sagacity which Lord El¬ 
don possesses, he is even now grievous¬ 
ly hindering the improvement of the law 
as a science, and has done an injury to 
it as a profession which is almost irrepa¬ 
rable. While he feels no reluctance to 
testify the sense he entertains of the er¬ 
rors and imperfections of the law and its 
procedure, with the most unaccountable 
inconsistency he omits no opportunity of 
ridiculing and resisting every attempt 
which is made for its rectification. But 
there is every prospect that this state of 
things will not long continue. It is al¬ 
most impossible that Lord Eldon’s opi¬ 
nions can accord with those of his col¬ 
leagues, to the wisdom of whose policy 
they are in such direct and manifest op¬ 
position, and the government will at 
length see the indispensable necessity of 
no longer permitting the obstinacy or pro¬ 
crastination of one man to stand in the 
way of the wants and wishes of a whole 
people. The fountains of inquiry and dis¬ 
cussion have been opened up; the streams 
of information which they are sending 
forth are augmenting and collecting; and 
whether he resigns his office or retains 
it, he must either yield to the current, or 
with all his doubts and difficulties he will 
find himself carried away before it.” 


This is, at all events, readable and 
rumbling language. It made a sensa¬ 
tion (quoth the Anti-Cancellaria news¬ 
papers) immediately, and was pretty 
much quoted. Now let our readers take 
the trouble of finding out the ideas in 
this mass of words, and they will see 
that we have set them on a difficult 
quest. With infinite trouble we have 
hunted them out, and here they are: 
1. Lord Eldon did not “ prompt, pro¬ 
mote, and superintend,” (how deli¬ 
ciously technical!) a desirable change 
in our law. 2. He felt that his strength 
does not lie in depth. 3. He is seven¬ 
ty-five. 4. He has never heard truth 
spoken. And, 5. He ridicules all who 
endeavour to rectify the system. 

And this is reasoning !! !—We must 
go back again to school. There is a 
new logic to be learned. What we 
were taught is, it appears, no longer 
in fashion. 

1. Lord Eldon did not promote 
changes in the law. Is this, then, the 
duty of a judge ? We used to imagine 
that it is the duty of a legislator. Hear 
Mr Miller himself. 

“ The last imperfection which shall be 
alluded to, consists in that departure 
which has too often taken place in courts 
of Common Law, from the strictness of 
established legal rules, as well as from 
the letter of the acts of parliament. So 
fully aware was Justinian of the incon¬ 
venience of judges deviating from the li¬ 
teral meaning of legislative enactments, 
that he has prohibited this license in the 
strongest language, ‘llludautem quodsta- 
tim cum hane'eompositionem legum con- 
gregare mandaremus, jussimus: iterum 
et nunc sancimus illud confirmando : om¬ 
nibus similiter interdicemus, ne quis au- 
deat hominum qui sunt nunc aut in pos- 
terum erunt, commentarios scribere ha- 
rum legum, praeterquam si velit quis in 
Grtecam linguam hcec transferre, quern 
etiam volumus sola secundum pedem, seu 
Kara 7 ro$a nuncupate uti legum interpre- 
tatione: et si quid secundum nominato- 
rum paratitlorum adscribere voluerint 
usum: aliud autem nihil omnino, ne tan- 
tillum quidem circa ea facere, nec rur- 
sum dare seditionis et dubitationis aut 
infinite multitudinis legum occasionem. 
Si quid enim forte ambiguum fuerit visum 
vel litium certatoribus vel his qui rebus 
judicandis praesunt, hoc Imperator inter- 
pretabitur recte: nam haec facultas illi 
soli legibus permissa est. ’ * This power has, 


* Prsefat. Digest, ed. Gothofred. p. 62. 
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however, been more or less exerted, un¬ 
der every system of judicature,” &c. &c. 

We see judges who deviate from the 
litera scripta, have Justinian flung in 
their faces. Yet Lord Eldon is abused 
for sticking to it. A loop-hole exists, 
we admit. Lord Eldon is a legislator 
also—in his place in the House of 
Lords—as a member of a commission 
for examining the state of courts, he 
might have made changes consistent 
with the genius of the age, which of 
course is an admirable genius. Does 
not Mr Miller see that he is taking for 
granted the very thing in dispute ?— 
A great many persons are not inclined 
to think all the alterations proposed 
valuable; and Lord Eldon may have 
the misfortune of being in that num¬ 
ber. All the improvements in the sys¬ 
tem which emanated from the Cabi¬ 
net, must be his ; and it is rather too 
much to expect him to be actually a 
regular mover and drawer-up of bills. 
That he opposed many things by others 
called improvements, is true. We ra¬ 
ther imagine he is not alone in his 
opinion. Be then his opinion right or 
wrong, this accusation, it is plain, af¬ 
fects not the judge, according to Mr 
Miller’s own showing. 

2. He felt that his strength does not 
lie in depth. Transeat —it is not worth 
an answer. It is Mr Millers opinion 
that Lord Eldon is not deep. We have 
no doubt that he would take his oath 
on it, if required to give evidence on 
the point before a jury ; but it would 
lie with the jury to decide not only on 
the honesty, but the capacity, of the 
witness. IIow say ye, gentlemen ? 

3. Lord Eldon is seventy-five. We 
are sorry for it: because, in the course 
of nature, he cannot long remain 
among us. But even on this point, 
hear Mr Miller:— 

4t The mind of one is as unbroken at 
seventy, as that of another at forty or 
fifty, and an abler judgment cannot easily 
be pointed out either in respect of rea¬ 
soning or expression, than that which 
was delivered by Baron Wood in the Ex¬ 
chequer in 1822, when he was on the 
brink of fourscore.* This and other in¬ 
stances, AMONG WHOM THE PRESENT CHAN¬ 
CELLOR HOLDS A CONSPICUOUS PLACE, 
seems to me to prove in the most con¬ 
clusive manner, that no period of life 
ought to be fixed, at which a judge ought 
to be obliged to abdicate his situation.” 


Lord Chancellor . C-^ug. 

4<. He has never heard the truth 
about himself spoken. By truth, in 
this sentence, is meant the torrent of 
falsehood with which he has been as¬ 
sailed. He must then have had two 
of the three warnings—he must have 
been deaf and blind, if he has not. Our 
version of the story is, that he must 
have heard it, and despised it. 

J He ridicules all who undertake to 
rectify the system. A great crime in¬ 
deed ! Listen to the logical Mr Mil¬ 
ler. He calls upon us to admit, not 
only the good intention, but the wis¬ 
dom of all who want to rectify what 
they think wrong. Put the Millerian 
argument into a syllogism, and it will 
be delicious. By a sort of intuitive sa- 
gacity, he asks us to take for grant¬ 
ed, that the Chancellor should think 
everything wrong which “ John Wil¬ 
liams, or Tom Fool,” as old Gifford 
says, does not approve of. And, se¬ 
condly, that because the aforesaid John 
Williams, or Tom Fool, does not ap¬ 
prove of a certain system, he cannot 
set about mending it in a ridiculous 
manner. Let Mr Miller apply the same 
text to anything not merely metaphy¬ 
sical. Suppose some of the tailors in 
his neighbourhood. Shire-lane, Bell- 
yard, &c., should assure him that his 
coat was not cut in a proper fashion, 
would not Mr Miller think the auda¬ 
cious Snip answered, by assuring him, 
that having got it from Nugee, he 
thought it a good coat; and if the frac¬ 
tional artist persisted in his assertion, 
and proposed, by way of mending it, 
to cut off both its skirts, so as better to 
qualify Mr Miller for walking in Bond- 
Street, to the admiration of the gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies therein, would he 
not burst out laughing, or kick him ' 
down stairs? Yet the conduct he wants 
the Chancellor to pursue to John Wil¬ 
liams, is just the reverse of what he 
would pursue on the occasion we have 
supposed. The Chancellor should not 
only swallow the proposal, but not 
even dare to smile at the nonsense with 
which it was accompanied. Mr Mil¬ 
ler may believe us, that the schneider 
of St James s Street does not surpass 
his humble brother of the purlieus of 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields in coat-making, 
in any degree as much as Lord Eldon 
surpasses the tribes of Williamses, and 
other such sweepings of the courts, in 
law and jurisprudence. 


* Price’* Reports, vol. XI. p. 270, 
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We have copied the gravest and 
most eloquent attack lately made on 
the Chancellor at lengthy and leave it 
in our readers' hands. We have not 
spoken with unnecessary disrespect of 
Mr Miller’s work, and we are ready to 
repeat our former testimony to the re¬ 
spectability of its reading, and its oc¬ 
casional good sense. As ready also are 
we to cry out against its dogmatic tone, 
its affectation of knowledge, almost or¬ 
acular, and its flippancy. We must add, 
that we know nothing of Mr Miller’s 
principles; lie occasionally speaks 
with respect for our institutions, and 
affection for our country, which make 
us truly sorry that he should, from 
any motive, have lent himself as a new 
and zealous recruit, to aid any of the 


purposes of those who hate the former, 
and care for the latter only as far as 
its revenues may be made applicable 
to their paltry purposes. 

What we have written is, we own, 
no defence of the Chancellor. We 
now only wished to advert to the re¬ 
cent attacks on him ; and this article 
would have swelled to too great a 
length had we gone into the consi¬ 
deration of his judicial character. But 
we shall not shrink from the task; 
and our next paper on the subject will 
be to appreciate the real merits or de¬ 
merits of the system over which Lord 
Eldon presides, and how far his ad¬ 
ministration of it entitles him to the 
thanks or to the detestation of the 
country. 


THE LATE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Although we have already ex¬ 
pressed our opinions on most of the 
leading questions that have occupied 
the attention of Parliament, still the 
Session offers us abundance of mate¬ 
rials for another article. We think we 
could not employ a few pages more 
profitably than in using them. We 
will begin with the state of parties, 
and look first at that of the Opposi¬ 
tion. 

The surge of ruin still breaks over 
the Whigs; they are even in a more 
helpless condition than they were in 
twelve months ago. The character 
and strength that they retain flow 
principally from the differences of the 
Ministry touching the Catholic Ques¬ 
tion, and the countenance and favour 
which they receive, for some occult 
reason unknown to us, from a part of 
the Ministers. Perhaps Mr Brougham 
made the most abject confession of 
party impotence and degradation that 
ever was made, when he called upon 
Mr Canning to play the knave towards 
his colleagues. “ Force them out— 
become the Premier—take the best of¬ 
fices yourself—and we, the Opposition, 
we, the Whigs, will become your un¬ 
derstrappers !” We protest we should 
have choked before we could have 
made such a confession. Mr Brougham 
has in late years, by his violent and 
outrageous conduct, done far more in¬ 
jury to the Whigs, as a body, than 
any other man in the empire, and cer¬ 
tainly lie should have left it to other 
Vol. XVIII. 


people to trumpet forth their disgrace 
and ruin. 

Some of the Whigs have, however, 
apparently profited by adversity. The 
more respectable and exalted part of 
them are displaying a very creditable 
portion of moderation and good feel¬ 
ing. They have, it seems, discovered, 
what Mr Brougham cannot discover, 
that the slang and violence of faction 
are only calculated to excite the abhor¬ 
rence of the nation, and that they can 
only prosper through propriety of con¬ 
duct. We rejoice in being able to say 
this in their favour, because we wish 
to see them reasonably powerful, and 
they never can be so, neither ought 
they to be so, without being well-prin¬ 
cipled. Our praise, however, only ap¬ 
plies to a part of them; Mr Brougham 
and certain others show no symptoms 
of reformation. 

The Burdettites seem to exist no 
longer as a distinct party ; the deser¬ 
tion of the populace has left them no 
separate ground to stand on. Sir 

Francis has declared that Cf Reform” 
may be safely deferred, and he has 
betaken himself to Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation and Chancery matters. He 

may now be regarded as joint leader, 
with Mr Brougham, of the violent and 
impenitent part of the Whigs. It 
must be exceedingly mortifying to him, 
after all his efforts to create a third 
party of his own, to be compelled to 
become a Whig at last, and to mix 
with the very men whom he formerly 
2 E 
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so mercilessly reviled. He has pleased 
us beyond measure by taking up the 
business of the Catholics. In the first 
place, we think it will render essential 
service to the friends of the Church ; 
and, in the second, we imagine it will 
go far towards the utter destruction of 
his influence with the lower orders.— 
Mr Hobhouse has applied himself to 
chanting the praise of Mr Peel; and 
the Member for Southwark has, for 
obvious reasons, been hugely Minis¬ 
terial on various occasions, to the no 
small annoyance of Mr Hume. 

Looking at the Opposition as a whole, 
we doubt whether it ever before exhi¬ 
bited such a perfect picture of disor¬ 
ganization, anarchy, and hopelessness. 
It seems to have no regular leader; 
and the five or six individuals who 
head it in turns, differ somewhat more 
from each other than from the Minis¬ 
try. Formerly, a due division of la¬ 
bour, and a proper distribution of du¬ 
ties, were observable among its leading 
Members. One devoted his attention 
to foreign affairs, another to matters of 
finance, a third to trading interests, 
and so on. This yielded great benefits 
to itself and the nation; it qualified 
its Members for office, it gained them 
public confidence, and it secured to 
public affairs due examination and 
discussion. But now each leader must 
monopolise every department of public 
business: the very Mr Hume must not 
only seize upon the Estimates, but he 
must have under his care the reduction 
of taxes, the changing of commercial 
law, the currency,India affairs, the Irish 
Church, and we know not what beside. 
As the Jack-of-all-trades is always 
worthless in every trade, this renders 
it impossible for a Ministry to be form¬ 
ed from amidst the Opposition. If a 
new Ministry were now necessary, 
where must it be found ? Granting 
the Marquis of Lansdown to be qua¬ 
lified to be the Premier, who must be 
the Foreign Secretary ? who the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer ? who the head 
of the Admiralty ? and who the Jlome 
Secretary? No one can give us ail 
answer. No individual can be found 
amidst the Opposition, who has regu¬ 
larly devoted his particular attention 
to the duties of any particular office; 
and who has thus not only duly qua¬ 
lified himself to fill such office, but has 
convinced the nation that he is so qua¬ 
lified. Of course, were a Ministry to be 
selected from the Opposition benches. 


it would not possess the confidence of 
any part of the community. If the 
Ministers only avoid quarrelling with 
each other, they may do almost what 
they please, without being in danger 
of losing their places. 

This is a state of things which we 
do not love to see. We do not wish 
the Sovereign and the country to be 
bound to any set of Ministers what¬ 
ever. We do not wish any Ministers 
whatever to know that they must be 
retained—-that they cannot be parted 
with—that public affairs cannot be 
managed without them. The evils 
reach far beyond this; the Ministers 
have no sufficient check upon them. 
Who amidst the Opposition is suffi¬ 
ciently versed in foreign policy to be 
qualified to sit in judgment on the 
conduct of the Foreign Secretary ? 
who knows sufficient of finance to he 
able to decide on the measures of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? No one. 
The measures of the Government may 
he opposed by vague generalities, but 
they are never subjected to proper 
examination and discussion. 

This gross want of knowledge is 
rendered infinitely more pernicious, by 
being united to the most wild specu¬ 
lative opinions. To the conduct of the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Brougham, Sir 
J. Mackintosh, and Mr Hobhouse, 
seem to direct their attention. The 
grand object of these people is, to fill 
the'whole earth with republics, or de¬ 
mocracies without a name; and they 
examine everything solely with refer¬ 
ence to this object. To expect from 
them any sober, sound,.statesmanlike 
views of foreign policy—any know¬ 
ledge of, and regard for, British inte¬ 
rests, would be preposterous. They 
could descend to nothing so mean and 
illiberal as partiality for their own 
country. The whole that proceeds 
from them amounts simply to this,— 
“In proportion as you favour repub¬ 
licanism, please republics, undermine 
monarchy, and vex monarchs, you 
are right; and in proportion as you do 
the contrary, you are wrong. Disre¬ 
gard national interests—care not for 
enemies—array the whole Continent 
against you—and cast from you colo¬ 
nies by wholesale—but by this sacred 
rule be governed.” It is impossible 
for us to say who amidst the Opposi¬ 
tion pays any particular attention to 
matters of trade and finance, but these 
are judged of solely with reference to 
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certain abstract doctrines. The situa¬ 
tion and general interests of the nation 
are never looked at. In a word, this 
gross ignorance on the part of the Op¬ 
position is combined with an ardent 
wish to change nearly everything in 
the empire that is capable of being 
changed. 

From this it happens, that, instead 
of having an Opposition to hglit the 
battles of our institutions, laws, and 
systems, we have one that is eternally 
seeking their alteration and subver¬ 
sion. The Ministry may be opposed 
in the discharge of its regular and 
necessary duties, but it must be as¬ 
sisted in everything that partakes of 
•change and innovation. It was resist¬ 
ed to the utmost in its efforts to crush 
the Catholic Association, and to pro¬ 
vide for the education of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s son; but its measures 
for making the most sweeping altera¬ 
tions in our commercial and colonial 
systems were, without evidence, argu¬ 
ment, and debate, carried unanimous¬ 
ly and by acclamation. It has nothing 
whatever to fear from the Opposition in 
making its changes and abolitions, save 
reproaches for not going far enough ; 
it is, in respect of such changes and 
abolitions, perfectly despotic, so far as 
regards the House of Commons. This 
is a state of things most unnatural and 
portentous, and it will in due season 
yield a plentiful crop of public cala¬ 
mities. 

There is one point, relating to this, 
which deserves especialnotice. We need 
not enlarge on the affection with which 
the nation has always hitherto regarded 
its Navy. The Whigs have constantly 
declared that they felt far more friend¬ 
ship for it, than other people. Well now, 
not a single member of the Opposition 
appears to pay the least attention to the 
interests of the Navy. Changes have 
been made in our laws,which bear vital¬ 
ly upon these interests ; yet no one has 
deigned to examine the former with 
reference to the latter. It has been 
shown, that these changes are driving 
our seamen from certain important 
branches of the carrying trade, arid yet 
not a single Whig, Burdettite, or Hu- 
mite mouth, has opened on the matter. 

We must now turn to the Ministry 
—a Ministry, which, if properly uni¬ 
ted in principle and personal feeling, 
would be powerful beyond all prece¬ 
dent, and which, from its want of 
union, acts as though it knew not how 


to maintain itself in office. It is an 
happy thing that the leading portion? 
of the Ministers in the Lower House' 
have thought good to throw them¬ 
selves for support, principally upon 
the Whigs. There was no necessity 
for it, and none will suffer from it in 
the end so severely as themselves. The 
Whigs must be courted, their praise 
must be obtained, their friendship 
must be preserved ; without this, one 
part of the Ministry must split from 
the other and tumble out of office. 
One part drags the other after it, or 
the two parts keep up such a rivalry 
for Whig favour, that we are present¬ 
ed with the incongruous spectacle,— 
the most weak and worthless Opposi¬ 
tion that the country ever possessed, 
guides the Ministry in most of its 
leading measures! The Ministers may 
say what they please, hut their present 
measures are Whig ones; they are 
what they formerly resisted, not for 
being ill-timed, but for being false in 
principle. The whole nation knows 
this, and it is the topic of conversation 
in every circle. We say this with pain, 
but it is necessary to justify ourselves 
for not following them. We differ from 
them, but it is because we adhere to 
opinions which were long their own, 
and which we drew in a great measure 
from their speeches. We have made 
no change of faith, we have made no 
sacrifice of consistency; deserted by our 
fellow-travellers,we, nevertheless, keep 
the same path, and we will keep it. 

It has been said, that the Catholic 
Question must soon bring matters to 
a crisis between the two parties of the 
Cabinet. We doubt this. If the 
friends of these parties were pretty 
fairly balanced in the country, then very 
high authority has told us that such a 
crisis would immediately take place ; 
hut the same high authority has told 
us, and every one knows it to be true, 
that they are not so balanced. We 
therefore think such a crisis is not to 
be expected. There is one circum¬ 
stance, connected with the divisions of 
the Ministry, which, as independent 
men and sincere friends to the due 
working of the Constitution, we can¬ 
not pass in silence. It was distinctly 
proved, during the late session, that 
the House of Commons did not repre¬ 
sent the sentiments of the pation on 
the Catholic Question;—it was dis¬ 
tinctly proved, that the vast majo¬ 
rity of the community was decidedly 
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hostile to that Bill in favour of the 
Catholics, which the House passed. 
Now, when this question is to come 
again before Parliament in the next 
session, why are no means taken for 
bringing the sentiments of the House 
of Commons into harmony with those 
of the country ? Why are the repre¬ 
sentatives and their constituents to re¬ 
main in this unnatural situation ? 
Granting that a dissolution might in¬ 
jure one of the Ministerial parties, 
ought the wishes and interests of the 
empire to be sacrificed to this ? If the 
Constitution were suffered to work as 
it ought. Parliament would be imme¬ 
diately dissolved. 

Mr Brougham called upon Mr Can¬ 
ning to force his colleagues out of of¬ 
fice, that he might form a new Minis¬ 
try, solely for the purpose of removing 
the Catholic disabilities. For this 
single object, the Ministry was to be 
changed. The new Ministry was to 
be formed to make a vital alteration 
in the Laws and Constitution, to which 
a great majority of the Peers, and the 
vast overwhelming majority of the na¬ 
tion, whether we look at rank, wealth, 
character, or numbers, were decidedly 
opposed. If the country will obey 
Mr Brougham, it is to be obeyed it¬ 
self ; if it will not, it is to be coerced 
by the sceptre into obedience, and treat¬ 
ed as a slave. He is to be the dictator, 
and those who dissent from him are 
to be regarded as knaves and fools, 
whose opinion is worthless. Such are 
the pretended friends of liberty—of 
public opinion—of the proper working 
of the Constitution—of national rights 
and privileges. May Heaven, in its 
mercy, preserve this nation from the 
tyranny of a Whig faction ! 

It will, we think, be well if this 
lowering of principle and change of 
system on the part of the Ministry, 
do not, in the end, produce evils which 
none now seem to dream of. If they 
do not beget in the nation a rage for 
change throughout, and a belief that 
all old things are defective and worth¬ 
less—if they do not in the end render 
it impossible to avoid granting what 
are called Parliamentary Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation, — they will 
scarcely yield their natural conse¬ 
quences. Putting Parliamentary Re¬ 
form out of sight, they have already 
given to the Whigs the greater part of 
the Press ; they have produced irre- 
concileable differences between the 
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Tories, and carried over a large por¬ 
tion of them in effect to the Whigs; 
the subordinate places of the govern¬ 
ment are rapidly filling with Whigs, 
and it will be very wonderful if these 
things do not in due time give us a 
Whig Ministry. 

We will now leave these matters, 
and, without paying any attention to 
order or method, glance at a few of the 
questions which came before Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr Serjeant Onslow's Bill for re¬ 
pealing the Usury Laws, was again 
lost. We rejoice heartily at this, and 
yet we must own that the worthy Ser¬ 
jeant was unaccountably used. The 
leading Whigs were in his favour, Mr 
Wynn stated all the Ministers belong¬ 
ing to the House of Commons, save 
one, to be in his favour ; and yet, in 
the midst of all this unanimity, he 
was in a minority 1 He is, however, it 
seems, determined to persevere, and 
we imagine he will persevere to little 
purpose. He may perhaps get his Bill 
passed through the lower House, but 
in another place its deserts will be 
justly dealt with. 

Mr Peel's labours in the consolida¬ 
tion of the Statutes cannot be men¬ 
tioned without high praise : he has, 
however, thought proper to extend 
them to what are called Reforms in 
the Laws. His changes in the Jury 
Laws have been cried up by every 
one; they have received all kinds of 
compliments : he has been told, as the 
very highest of all eulogies, that he 
has done that which a few years since 
would have been called rank Jacobin¬ 
ism. Our approbation can therefore 
scarcely be necessary, and yet we will 
give it. These changes have gone upon 
no new speculative theory; they have 
brought the mode of selecting Juries 
into harmony with the spirit of the 
Constitution,'and they will in some 
things, we think, be found beneficial. 
Mr Peel has, however, been praised 
principally on the ground, that his al¬ 
terations will operate greatly to the be¬ 
nefit of libellers. Upon this point we 
are perfectly incredulous. In different 
parts of our late history, when the 
land was deluged with the most dan¬ 
gerous libels, the Crown Lawyers fre¬ 
quently found it impossible, under the 
old mode of selecting Juries, to obtain 
a verdict; no matter how atrocious the 
libels were, the Juries acquitted the 
libellers. What benefits beyond this*. 
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the authors of libels can expect from 
the new mode, or any other mode that 
could be invented, we cannot discover. 
The change cannot make matters worse 
for the country; it may make them 
better; but our opinion is, that so far 
as libels are concerned, it will never 
be felt. 

On Mr Peel's Writs of Error Bill 
we will bestow no praise whatever. 
We are not lawyers, and therefore are 
not competent to speak of it from our 
own judgment. But the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor expressed his disapprobation of 
it, and stated that he spoke the opinion 
of the leading law authorities of the 
country ; as far as we remember, the 
Chief Justice and Mr Justice Bailey 
took occasion to express indirectly 
what amounted to condemnation of it; 
and this convinces us that it is a thing 
not to be eulogized. Mr Peel and his 
lawyers, whoever they may be, cannot 
weigh with us against authorities like 
these; and we suspect they will fare 
no better with the nation at large. If 
he wish to make, not nominal, but 
real reforms, beneficial reforms, re¬ 
forms palatable to the country, he will 
be guided by such men as Lord Eldon, 
and he will select things which all see 
to be evils. It will not do to twist the 
general spirit of the laws, and tamper 
with the rights of the subject. If the 
mania of change and abolition have 
fastened upon Mr Peel, we advise him 
as friends to shake it oft’ as soon as 
possible. We assure him that it has 
no hold on the public mind, and that 
the changes which have already been 
made, are regarded by the country 
with anything rather than satisfaction. 

This Bill passed the House of Com¬ 
mons with no other observation than 
that it ought to have comprehended 
other abolitions. 

We will pick no quarrel with Mr 
Robinson for giving us cheap gin. We 
hope it will do no great injury to mo¬ 
rals, although we cannot agree with 
him and Mr Hume in believing, that, 
because cheap liquors do not make 
drunkards of the people of France and 
Holland, they will not make drunkards 
of the people of this country. To reu- 
der this deserving of weight, it should 
be proved that the people of this coun¬ 
try are of the same constitution, tem¬ 
perament, habits, and occupation, with 
those of France and Holland, and have 
no greater income. There is one point, 
however, connected with the subject. 
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which deserves serious notice. Gin will 
now be in respect of service nearly as 
cheap as malt liquor, and this ought 
not to be. The occasional use of gin 
in large, smoky places, may be benefi¬ 
cial, even necessary ; but still we wish 
to see our countrymen quaff' British 
nectar—the blood of John Barleycorn. 
The latter is the liquor for the Eng- 
lishman to work upon, be merry upon, 
and live upon. We fear that gin will 
now come into such competition with 
malt liquor, as will do the latter serious 
injury, and yield to the working classes 
anything rather than benefit. Admit-* 
ting that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was bound by circumstances to 
do what he has done, we hope that 
lie will take the first opportunity for 
restoring to malt liquor its privilege in 
respect of cheapness. For the sake of 
the health and character of the labours 
ing orders, we think the Government 
should make a point of keeping malt 
liquor as far as possible below spirit-* 
uous liquors in price. 

We proceed to the new Colonial 
System. It is asserted that the inde¬ 
pendence of the Spanish Colonics has 
swept away the moral bulwarks that 
protected our own, and that a change 
of system is necessary to enable us to 
retain the latter. This is assigned as 
the reason for the change; but we sus¬ 
pect the true one to be, Mr Huskis- 
son's passion for dabbling in what is 
called Political Economy. In speaking 
of the new system, it will not be ne¬ 
cessary for us to extend our observa¬ 
tions beyond Canada. 

We do not like the rulers of this 
country to speak of the loss of national 
possessions as a thing possible and pro¬ 
bable. The language, therefore, which 
was used in Parliament, that we might 
lose the Colonies, and that we ought 
to act as though such loss would ulti¬ 
mately be unavoidable, gave us any¬ 
thing rather than pleasure. It was 
scarcely English, and it was not cal¬ 
culated to produce the least good, 
either at home, or elsewhere. To 
change the system avowedly, less to 
benefit the Colonies, than to keep them 
from revolt, cannot be teaching them 
a very good lesson. The language was 
calculated to produce the belief that, 
should they revolt, scarcely any efforts 
would be made to retain them; and 
in truth, after the doctrines which 
have so long been promulgated in this 
country respecting such matters, it 
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may be doubted whether such efforts 
would be at all justifiable. Now if 
Canada, from its extent, population, 
and neighbourhood, be in any danger 
of declaring itself independent, what 
course ought we to pursue ? We 
ought, on the one hand, to render it to 
the utmost point possible dependent 
upon us for prosperity; and, on the 
other, we ought to keep from it, to 
the utmost point possible, everything 
that could fill it with the spirit of re¬ 
volt, and enable it to become inde¬ 
pendent. This is, we think, the lan¬ 
guage of common sense, if it be not 
that of “ a Liberal System.” 

We have the means for making Ca¬ 
nada dependent upon us for prosperity. 
We can give it, now and henceforward, 
such a market for its produce, as no 
other country in the world can give it. 
The Till for allowing the importation 
of Canadian corn was a sound and 
wise one. It was very properly sepa¬ 
rated from the new system ; and it was 
all that Canada needed. The Lords 
ought to have made their stand, not 
against it, but against the Free Trade 
Bill; for the latter was the thing that 
cut away the foundations of the Corn 
Laws. By allowing Canada to send 
its corn to this country, we do the best 
thing possible for drawing to it set¬ 
tlers and agricultural capital from the 
United States, as well as Europe—we 
enrich it—we cause its own interest to 
confine it to agriculture—we place it 
in circumstances that would ruin it, 
were it to separate from us—and we 
use means for enabling our own pos¬ 
sessions to supply us with bread. 

An agricultural population, gene¬ 
rally speaking, is the one that can al¬ 
ways be the best depended on for obe¬ 
dience and fidelity. The authors of 
colonial revolt are commonly the in¬ 
habitants of large places—men enga¬ 
ged in commerce and manufactures. 
While we confine Canada to agricul¬ 
ture, we attach it to us by interest; 
but if we give it commerce and manu¬ 
factures, we give it an interest in ren¬ 
dering itself independent. The agri¬ 
culturists will feel that the loss of our 
market would ruin them, and that 
their independence would lose them 
this market. But the merchants, ship¬ 
owners, and manufacturers, will feel 
their connexion with us to be very of¬ 
ten a source of injury. They will find 
the mother country drag them into 
wars, place them under injurious re¬ 


gulations, and prevent them from ma¬ 
king laws of their own, that would 
yield them great profit. This is not 
all. Commerce and manufactures 
would give to Canada not only an in¬ 
terest in, and a spirit for, rendering 
itself independent, but it would give 
to it the means ;—it would give to it 
money, ships, soldiers, sailors, politi¬ 
cians, factious newspapers, ambitious, 
discontented, turbulent spirits—every¬ 
thing necessary. 

We, of course, think, that nothing 
more was necessary for attaching Ca¬ 
nada to us, than the opening of our 
ports for its agricultural produce. We 
think, that for giving to this attach¬ 
ment the longest possible duration, it 
was not more necessary to grant this, 
than it was to refuse what has been 
granted in addition. Other prople, 
however, who have somewhat more 
influence in such matters than we 
have, think differently. The Canadian 
agriculturist is to enjoy the privilege 
conceded to him for a few months— 
until the next session of Parliament— 
and then, as far as we can discover, he 
is to be placed, all things considered, 
about on a level with the generality 
of foreign farmers in our market. His 
connexion with us will then be of no 
great value to him. Canada is to have 
its own ships, it is to have a shipping 
interest, a mercantile interest, and, of 
course, a manufacturing interest of 
some kind or other must follow. It is 
to trade with, and be traded with, by 
other nations. It is to have every¬ 
thing that, in our poor judgment, is 
necessary for hastening the period of 
its independence. The new system 
will strip us of our Colonies sooner 
than the old one would have done, by 
at least a century. 

To retain our Colonies, we must 
retain our naval supremacy. The Navy 
is the link which connects the scatter¬ 
ed members of the Empire together as 
a whole. If ever we lose our supre¬ 
macy on the ocean, the Empire will 
be torn limb from limb; the trunk 
may be left us, hut the members 
which are so essential for its due nou¬ 
rishment, will be lost for ever. The 
trash of the Economists, that the loss 
of our transmarine possessions would 
yield us but little injury, is abundant¬ 
ly refuted by the restrictions and prohi¬ 
bitions which all independent nations 
create against us for their own benefit. 
When we look at this, we cannot but 
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think, that the preservation of our na¬ 
val supremacy should be the first thing 
looked at by our statesmen, and that 
measures which tend to undermine 
and destroy it, must tend, in an equal 
degree, to ruin the country. 

Notwithstanding this, our boasted 
Navigation Laws have been frittered 
away, until nothing is left of them, 
save a comparatively worthless frag¬ 
ment. Alterations were made a short 
time since, which seem to be throwing 
our European carrying trade into the 
hands of foreigners. It has been said 
that this has increased our trade; we 
should be glad to see the proofs of it. 
We think English sailors, with fami¬ 
lies in this country, would be some¬ 
what better consumers for us, than 
foreign sailors, having their families 
in other countries. We think it is the 
consumers, and not the carriers, of 
goods who extend trade. It was then 
exultingly stated, that we were ren¬ 
dering our country the common mar¬ 
ket for the goods of the world; it now 
turns out, that we were only assisting 
another nation to become this. We 
have now abandoned the idea, and, 
instead of wishing the goods of the 
universe to pass through our hands, 
we do not even wish the goods of our 
Colonies to pass through them. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne congratulated 
the Peers on the final destruction of 
the Navigation Laws by the new Co« 
lonial system. The Earl of Liverpool 
denied that the new system produced 
any such effect, and he denied this, on 
the ground that foreigners were yet 
restrained from entering the carrying 
trade between this country and the 
Colonies. This is undoubtedly true ; 
but then, we no longer monopolize 
this carrying trade. Foreigners may 
take their goods to the Colonies in 
their own ships, and they may supply 
themselves with the produce of the 
Colonies by their own ships. The 
Colonies are to have their own vessels, 
and they may, if it suit them, carry 
on their whole trade with us by these 
vessels. We need say no more touch¬ 
ing the effects of the new Colonial sys¬ 
tem on the Navigation Laws- 

If this change prove anything be¬ 
yond a nominal one—if it have any 
great effect, it must, do the most grie¬ 
vous injury to the British Navy. 

If there be any people who imagine 
that by multiplying foreign sailors we 
multiply British ones, we refer them 
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to the comparative number of the lat¬ 
ter employed in our European com¬ 
merce in the last two years. This will 
relieve us from the necessity of say¬ 
ing how the trading of other nations 
with the Colonies will operate on our 
Navy. The Colonial vessels may be 
called British ones, and their crews 
may be subjected to our laws; but 
still they will differ widely from our 
own. The families of British sailors 
live in this country; they consume 
much taxed produce, and thereby con¬ 
tribute largely to the Revenue. The 
families of the Colonial seamen will 
live in the Colonies, and they will con¬ 
tribute scarcely anything to the Reve¬ 
nue. That labour which is needed by 
our superabundant population, will be 
given to a population that needs it not. 
If the Colonies think proper to re¬ 
volt, they will have a marine to assist 
them ; and their independence will 
take from us a large portion of our 
seamen. For the preservation of our 
superiority on the ocean, it is essential 
that our ships should be British ones 
—that they should be manned with 
British seamen, with men born here, 
having their families here—having all 
tlieir hopes and prejudices chained to 
this country. 

Of the nations to which we are gi¬ 
ving fleets, not one is likely to assist 
us in case of war. That nation, for 
which we are doing the most, at one 
time could beat us on the ocean ; 
against it, the Navigation Laws were 
chiefly directed ; it is our rival in 
shipping, commerce, manufactures— 
almost everything. If in war these 
nations should remain neutral, they 
would engross the carrying trade, and 
their ships would keep us continually 
involved in disputes with them. 

We will add nothing here to what 
we have heretofore said on Free Trade ; 
our opinions remain unaltered. 

People speak of going back to a na¬ 
tural system—of returning to a com¬ 
mon and natural standard. Now, let 
any man look at this empire. Let 
him look first at this paltry island, 
and then at its possessions in Africa, 
Asia, and America. Let him remark 
that our aggregate population consists 
of a number of races of men which in¬ 
habit different climes, speak different 
tongues, follow different religions, 
have no common feelings, and cannot 
be mixed. Let him remark, that they 
are kept together as a whole by the 
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intellect, blood, and treasure, of the 
twenty millions here. Now every¬ 
thing in this is unnatural to the last 
degree; it is a fabric raised by con¬ 
summate art, and which nothing but 
consummate art can protect fromjuin; 
and yet, to preserve it, we are to re¬ 
turn to a natural system! What are 
we to gain by a common and natural 
standard ? We are to lower here wages 
and profits, general income, to the 
level which they show in other coun¬ 
tries ! We are thus in reality to raise 
very considerably to ourselves the 
price of the produce of other coun¬ 
tries, and to diminish that of our own. 
We are to proportion national wealth, 
trade, revenue, and power, to territory 
and population, throughout Europe ; 
we are to throw from us our pre-emi¬ 
nence, and render ourselves the con¬ 
tempt of the great powers of the 
world. 

We need say but little here of the 
Catholics. In a petition which they 
presented to Parliament in the early 
part of the session, they declared, that 
if tlie bill for putting down the Asso¬ 
ciation passed into a law, they would 
yield unconditional obedience to it. 
It passed into a law, and yet the Ca¬ 
tholics are forming what is to be prac¬ 
tically the Association which Parlia¬ 
ment intended to extinguish. Let 
the nation mark this, and it will value 
Catholic pledges and promises as it 
ought—it will look upon them as 
things only intended to be violated. 

An Association of Protestant noble¬ 
men has, we see, been formed to aid 
the Catholics. To one of its members, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, we must 
say a few words. He speaks of his 
affection for his lamented brother. 
Now we will ask him, if that brother 
advocated unconditional Emancipa¬ 
tion, as he seems to do? Hoes he 
believe that brother wished the dis¬ 
abilities to be removed by means 
of factious Associations ? Does he 
think that brother was so far destitute 
of honour and honesty, as to wish the 
Catholics to be admitted to power in 
any other way than by the fair and 
proper working of the Constitution ? 
Hoes he imagine that an Association, 
tending to re-produce, and meaning to 
assist, the Catholic one, would have 
been sanctioned by that brother ? We 
will tell him that he is following con¬ 
duct which that brother, if now li- 
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ving, would have been the first to re¬ 
probate. We will tell him further, 
that his Association is a factious one, 
that it is an unconstitutional one, and 
that it grossly violates the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the laws, which were 
so lately passed to put down Orange 
and Catholic Associations. In addi¬ 
tion to all this, we will tell him that 
the time is not yet arrived for any knot 
of Irish landholders whatever to take 
upon themselves to alter the laws and 
constitution of Britain at pleasure, 
and to seize upon the management of 
public affairs in defiance of the feel¬ 
ings of the British people. 

Mr Canning met the question for 
putting down the Catholic Association 
with openness and boldness, which 
did him the highest honour ; he met 
it in a manner worthy of him as a 
British Minister. Yet of this Noble 
Association Mr Canning's son-in-law 
is a member. How is this to be ex¬ 
plained ? How does it happen that the 
heads of what is called the Grenville 
party belong to this Association ? 
IIow does it happen that the friends 
of Mr Canning and the Grenvillites— 
the men who have called Associa¬ 
tions the curse of Ireland—the men 
who have uttered everything that 
could be uttered against Orange and 
Catholic Associations—the men who 
have actually framed and passed laws 
to make the latter highly penal—how 
does it happen, we say, that these very 
men are the first to resuscitate fac¬ 
tious Associations, and to become the 
leading members of them ? We ask 
these questions in the name of com¬ 
mon justice. If it be lawful for the 
Irish Peers to form factious Associa¬ 
tions, then we demand that it be made 
lawful for the Irish Commoners to 
form Constitutional ones. If it be 
lawful for men to associate for the 
purpose of making vital alterations in 
the laws and constitution, then we 
demand that it be made lawful for 
men to associate for the purpose of 
defending the laws and constitution. 
The forming of this Noble Associa¬ 
tion, just after the passing of the laws 
for putting down Associations in Ire¬ 
land, by the very men who passed 
these laws, is most scandalous and 
abominable. 

Mr Hume made his motion for the 
spoliation of the Irish Church, and he 
hinted that the Catholic religion ought 
15 
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to be made the national one of Ire¬ 
land.* ** We have no wish to speak very 
harshly of this individual, for a por¬ 
tion of good intention seems to he 
mixed with his follies; but really 
when we turn from his talents and 
acquirements, to what he attempts, 
we are astounded. In the last two ses¬ 
sions of Parliament, he has been oc¬ 
cupied with the following questions 
among others :—The Repeal of the 
Combination Laws—the Repeal of the 
Laws against the Emigration of 
Workmen, and the Exportation of 
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Machinery—the Currency—the Re¬ 
duction of Taxes—the Estimates—the 
Laws against Blasphemy and Sedition 
—the Impressment of Seamen—the 
affairs of India—the re-modelling of 
the Irish Church, and the establish¬ 
ment of a new national religion in 
Ireland. Not twenty Mr Humes,but 
one,—a single one,—that one whose 
speeches every man may read in the 
newspapers,—has had all these matters 
under his care together! Burke and 
Pitt were nothing to him. Had Burke 
himself attempted what Mr Plume at- 


* Just as this sheet was going to press, we received the St James’s Chronicle of 
July 14, and we have great satisfaction in laying before our readers the following ex¬ 
tract from it:— 

“ We have inserted, in our preceding columns, an abridgment of the Dublin 
Freemans’ Journal (a Roman Catholic print,) report of the proceedings of a Roman 
Catholic Meeting lately held in Dublin. The conduct of the Meeting presents an 
amusing picture of the kind of unanimity which prevails amongst the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, and a fair sample of the degree of contentment which Sir Francis Burdett’s 
Bill, accompanied by the “ wings” so sagaciously proposed by Mr Littleton and 
Lord F. Gower, would have given to Ireland. What we have given the report for 
is, however, a matter of much higher interest than either the squabbles of the Ro¬ 
man Catholics amongst themselves, or the blunders of bungling legislators. It is 
the following grave charge brought by Mr O’Connell against the government; or at 
least against that part of it which favoured his views. Speaking in extenuation of 
his acquiescence in the proposition of the wings, the learned gentleman said, that 
he concurred in the obnoxious measures, because * there was a prospect of having 
the government identified with the people and their clergy , of establishing a mutual confi- 
tience between those who govern and those who obey—when, instead of the govern¬ 
ment being opposed to the clergy, there was a likelihood of establishing, like 
the Scotch, a National Church.’ 

** Mr O’Connell is, as we are bound to believe, a man of honour: it is no im¬ 
peachment of his title to this character, that he is a violent politician, still less that 
he labours for the temporal supremacy of that church, which, as a conscientious 
Roman Catholic, he believes to be the true one: no man was ever sincerely a pa¬ 
triot, or sincerely religious, without somewhat more of enthusiasm than is precisely 
compatible with worldly prudence. We have, therefore, no pretext for doubting 
Mr O’Connell’s veracity, when he tells us that he was led to expect (and his lan¬ 
guage implies by some members of administration) that'the government of the sister- 
kingdom was to be identified with the Roman Catholic clergy, and that Popery was to 
be installed as the established religion in Ireland, in the same degree of pre-eminence held 
by the Presbyterian discipline in Scotland. 

“ Neither the lightness of this charge, which, if it be well founded, will sustain an 
impeachment, nor the character of the accuser, which, as we have said, is perfectly 
free from stain of any kind, will permit that the matter can rest in its present stage. 
The members of administration, with whom Mr O’Connell communicated through 
the Committee at Sir Francis Burdett’s, are well known ; they must be the parties 
to whom the learned gentleman alludes as having held out to him hopes that the 
government of Ireland should be identified with the priests, and that Popery should 
be the established religion in Ireland; and tkey must either purge themselves of the 
charge, or sink under it.” 

The long established character and great circulation of the St James’s Chronicle 
are well known, and render it quite unnecessary for us to say one word in recom¬ 
mendation of this spirited and independent journal; but we cannot help saying, 
that, in the hands of the present editor, it continues to sustain the reputation it 
lias maintained for upwards of half a century, as a paper distinguished by high lite¬ 
rary talent, devoted to the best interests of the country. C. N. 
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tempts, lie would have done nothing 
but make blunders ; and it may easily 
be conceived that the latter blunders 
most awfully. Mr Hume seems to be 
a sober man, a man of no imagination, 
and what he draws his opinion of his 
competency to meddle with matters 
like these from, we cannot conjecture. 

The pretended friends of Ireland 
wish to rob the Clergy of their land ; 
it is a fortunate thing for Ireland that 
this land belongs to the Clergy. Upon 
the church lands the Government will 
have the greatest influence in re-con¬ 
structing society, extinguishing mid¬ 
dle-men, lowering rents, promoting 
proper division, and establishing Bri¬ 
tish farmers and British modes of ma¬ 
nagement. The necessary reform in 
Irish land-letting may be commenced 
on these lands; and the possession of 
them by the clergy may be, and we 
trust will be, made the source of ines¬ 
timable benefits to the Irish peasant¬ 
ry. So long as the Clergy of Ireland 
shall act as they are now acting, and 
shall maintain the character which 
they now bear, they will have nothing 
to fear from any one. This nation 
knows well their worth, it knows how 
necessary they are, it knows by what 
title they hold their possessions, and 
it will support them. Motions like 
this of Mr Hume will only do them 
service. 

We must now proceed to the grant 
for providing for the education of the 
son of the Duke of Cumberland. 

Our readers are aware that, a few 
years ago, the House of Commons re¬ 
fused to place the Duke on an equality 
with the other Royal Dukes in respect 
of income. Now, if the annual sums 
which were then assigned to certain 
of his brothers had been rewards for 
past services, this might have been 
exceedingly proper. They might have 
had strong claims, and he might have 
had none. But these sums, and the 
sum asked for him, partook in no de¬ 
gree whatever of the nature of re¬ 
ward ; they were asked exclusively on 
the ground that they were essential 
for the proper support of the exalted 
personages in, question. The reason 
given by the House for its refusal was, 
not that the sum was more than the 
Duke needed for his maintenance, but 
that all was not right with his private 
character. 

Now, we cannot think that the 
House of Commons had any earthly 
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right to resist the grant on any such 
ground. Irregularity of private life 
can form no constitutional reason for 
withholding from the members of the 
Royal Family a necessary and equita¬ 
ble provision. It may be an argument 
against liberality ; it can be none for 
starvation. The constitution assigns 
incomes to these members, not to re¬ 
ward their private virtues, but to en¬ 
able them to maintain their rank in 
society. Whatever right the House of 
Commons may have to take cogni¬ 
zance of the public conduct of public 
servants, we think it has none to take 
cognizance of the private conduct of 
individuals holding no public trust. 
It is morally incapacitated for exer¬ 
cising such a right. The laws of the 
realm are held to be sufficient for pu¬ 
nishing everything in human conduct 
that ought to be punished ; and that 
which they overlook, ought not to be 
punishable by the House of Commons. 

If anything be necessary to prove 
the truth of this, it may be found in 
the case of the Duke of Cumberland. 
The House could not refuse the money 
on the ground which it took, without 
inflicting a grievous punishment upon 
him for that which the laws do not 
punish. It could not refuse the mo¬ 
ney, without publicly, and with all 
the solemnity and authority of legis¬ 
lative deliberation, blasting his repu¬ 
tation—the most terrible punishment 
that could fall on an honourable man. 
It did the one, and of course it did 
both. It, in reality, condemned him 
to pay a heavy yearly fine for life; it 
denied him the means of maintaining 
his rank in society—it, in effect, brand¬ 
ed him ; held him up to public con¬ 
tempt ; and banished him the coun¬ 
try. 

Now, if we concede that the House 
of Commons can constitutionally in¬ 
flict a punishment like this, every 
man living will concede, in return, that 
it ought only to be inflicted upon pro¬ 
per evidence. Every one wilL admit, 
that, however base the Duke's private 
conduct might have been, the baseness 
ought to have been properly substan¬ 
tiated before the passing of sentence. 
But what proper evidence had the 
House before it; and what proper 
evidence did it call for ? None—not a 
tittle. No distinct charge was made 
against the exalted individual. The 
members were 
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- M strangely fantasied; 

Possess’d with rumours, full of idle 
dreams; 

Not knowing what they fear’d, but full of 
fear.” 

They hinted; they had heard what 
they could not repeat; they could not 
explain themselves; and they could 
not possibly, from what had reached 
them, allow tlieDuke the money. Vague 
reports—in terested reports — reports 
distinctly traceable to the most foul 
motives and the most abandoned in¬ 
dividuals—constituted the evidence. 
These hints—this shaking of heads— 
this careful concealment of what the 
alleged criminality was, did the Duke 
far more injury than the most full in¬ 
vestigation would have done. They 
led the nation to believe everything 
to be true which the ruffians of fac¬ 
tion thought proper to propagate. The 
nation thought that conduct must have 
been of a very horrible character which 
could not even be described; and 
which the House of Commons thought 
good to punish, by solemnly blasting 
the Duke’s reputation, and withhold¬ 
ing from him the means of maintain¬ 
ing his rank in society. The nation 
imagined that libellers might lie— 
that the tattlers of drawing-rooms 
might be misinformed—but it could 
not believe that members of the House 
of Commons would give a vote fraught 
with such fearful consequences to the 
individual affected by it, without the 
most accurate information. 

Having shown upon what evidence 


the House condemned, we will now 
say something touching the truth of 
this evidence. We have ascertained 
from those who have had the very best 
means of making themselves thorough¬ 
ly acquainted with the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland’s disposition and life, and up¬ 
on whom we can implicitly rely, that 
he is a man of the best heart and prin¬ 
ciples—that he is a man full of good 
intention and high honour. We have 
ascertained that lie has never been a 
gamester, a corrupter of female inno¬ 
cence, &c. &c.; and that he is a strict 
economist. We grant that he has his 
failings like other men—that like other 
men he may have committed his errors 
—but we maintain, that nothing—no¬ 
thing—can be alleged against him, to 
justify or palliate the treatment he lias 
met with. 

What we have said in the Duke’s 
favour, receives ample confirmation 
from what fell from several members 
of the House of Commons, during the 
late discussions. Sir G. Rose declared, 
that he found the Duke abroad, sur¬ 
rounded by, and enjoying the confi¬ 
dence of, men of the first principles 
and honour ; and that he had been 
able to discover nothing, from much 
intercourse, and great opportunities 
for observation, save what was worthy 
of him as a prince and a gentleman. 
Some of the Whigs bore powerful 
testimony to the goodness of the Duke’s 
heart, and the correctness of his prin¬ 
ciples. We subjoin a letter* received 
from his Royal Highness, by a friend 


* Letter from H. E. II. the Duke of Cumberland to * * * * * * * * *. 

Berlin, March 29,1825, 

My Dear * * * 

Your kind letter of the 16th reached me this afternoon, and I lose no 
time in returning you my very best thanks for it, and for having answered 
so fully all my questions. With respect to my boy, lie is, thank God, per¬ 
fectly recovered; but the accident he met with was not on a journey with 
me, but at play with his brother and another little play-fellow, the grand¬ 
son of Mrs Beckandoff, who was with my late mother. The boys were 
romping and playing hide and seek, when George running, slipt upon the 
parquet, and put out the joint of his left elbow ; but though lie is my own 
boy, I must say I never saw a little fellow of more courage, for the bone 
was put in, (in my presence,) and though the operation, he was told, was 
painful, he said to the surgeon, “ I know you wont give me more pain 
than is necessaryand he immediately submitted, and never gave a hallo, 
but merely said, Aye, and I believe there is hardly any operatipn moie 
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in this country, who, though he has 
had some scruples respecting the dis¬ 
closure, yet thinks himself justified by 
the occasion, in laying it before the 
public. The unprecedented malignity 
of the attack upon an honourable man, 
will apologize for the departure from 
the common rules of private corre¬ 
spondence. Let every unbiassed man 
—every father—read this letter; and 
then ask himself, if it be possible for 
its writer to be what he has been re¬ 
presented to be. The kindness and 
warmth of the friend—the pride and 
alfection of the parent—the attach¬ 
ment of the relative—and the anxiety 
of the patriot, which it displays, prove 
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anything rather than a bad heart and 
corrupt principles. 

This letter will be read with deep 
interest on another account. The in¬ 
formation which it conveys touching 
the young Prince—the young Ge o rge, 
will be doubly grateful to the country 
after the vile attempts which have 
been made to wound the child through 
the parent. It has been almost denied 
that the Prince is in the line of suc¬ 
cession, and it has been more than in¬ 
sinuated, that the most common and 
vulgar education would be sufficient 
for him. This will only render the in¬ 
nocent and unconscious boy more dear 
to the nation; however the nation may 


painful. Not a tear did he shed. The first three days they kept him in 
bed, as he is so lively, but afterwards he had his arm in a sling for six 
weeks, and now is quite recovered; the bone is still somewhat enlarged, 
or, rather, I should say, the ligaments of the bone appear larger, but the 
surgeon says, as the ligaments fill up all will disappear; lie has the entire 
use of his arm, can use it in all directions, and is as strong as ever. He 
is very like our family, resembles very much the picture of West’s, where 
I am with my two younger brothers and the large Newfoundland dog. He 
speaks English and German fluently; I have a most excellent English 
nurse, who has been with him these last five years. He is the best-tem¬ 
pered child I ever saw, very wild and manly, and I have never caught him 
fibbing in my life ; he tells directly when he gets into a scrape, and has not 
learnt his tasks well. A prodigious fund of humour he has innate in him. 
Now if I have bored you with all this, it is your own fault, as you wished 
me to tell you all about him. He has, thank God, perfect health, and I 
am excessively strict with him, keeping him to regular hours and diet. 
My brother’s children are delightful; the little boy is two months older 
than George, but mine is taller, as his boy, poor fellow, was very sickly, 
though now quite stout; the little girl is delightful, and much more lively 
than the boy; they resemble more their cousins of Mecklenburgli 
than my boy. The Grand Duke is married to the Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge’s elder sister, who has also charming children, I have been tins 
winter myself very far from well. I caught cold the night previous to 
Christmas day, having travelled all night in an open carriage from Hanover, 
in order to eat my Christmas dinner with my family; at first I paid no at¬ 
tention to it, and this brought on inflammation on my lungs, which kept 
me five weeks to my house. But maitvais herbe ne perit jamais. Let 
me hear from you soon again. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Ernest. 

P.S. I am all anxiety respecting the Catholic Question. I fear it will 
be carried in the ILouse of Commons, but hope that the Lords will do 
their duty, and throw it out. I really look on the salvation of the country to 
depend upon the maintenance of the Protestant Church. Are the Bishops 
staunch, or lias * * * * * * * got more of his brethren over to his 
******** tenets ? Once more, God bless you, and grant that we may 
meet again, and that I may show you my boy. 
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have been deluded touching the father, 
it is in no danger of being deluded 
touching the offspring. 

The grant for the education of the 
Duchess of Kent’s daughter was car¬ 
ried by acclamation, that for the edu¬ 
cation of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
son, was resisted by the Whigs to the 
utmost. Mr Brougham declared, at 
the outset, that he would oppose the 
latter in every stage, and he kept his 
word. Happy it is for the Duchess 
of Kent that she has chosen her friends 
among the Whigs—unhappy it is for 
the Duke of Cumberland that he has 
belonged to the Tories! The chief 
ground of opposition was, thatalthough 
the money was asked for the educa¬ 
tion of the son, it was meant for the 
use of the father. To have saved this 
from utter contempt, it ought to have 
been proved, either that the Duke had 
no son, or that this son had no need of 
education. It was asserted, that the 
House of Commons could not grant 
the money without acting inconsist¬ 
ently with its former conduct. Now, 
as the House was never thought to be 
infallible, it might, without any loss 
of character, have been guilty of in¬ 
consistency, in redressing wrongs in¬ 
flicted by itself. If this House will 
only compare its present principles and 
conduct with those which it displayed 
a very few years ago, we think it will 
maintain a discreet silence touching its 
consistency. Not the shadow of argu¬ 
ment or reason could be adduced in 
opposition to the grant, and yet it was 
not carried until it was coupled with 
every limitation that could insult, 
blacken, and torture the Royal Duke. 
The son was to be torn from the fa¬ 
ther—the Prince was to be brought to 
this country for education, and an in¬ 
timation was at the same time given, 
that the nation did not wish the pa¬ 
rent to come with him. The money 
was to be bound up from the touch of 
the Duke, in every possible way. Had 
his Royal Highness been the worst of 
parents—a swindler—a man unfit to 
be trusted in any of the relations of 
life, the limitations would have been 
justifiable, and nothing else could have 
justified them. Why the Ministers 
truckled, and bent, and consented to 
the Opposition as they did, we know 
not; but we know that they gained 
anything by it rather than honour. 

We here ask every reflecting man 
to figure to himself the effect which 
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such treatment must have on the feel¬ 
ings of the writer of the letter which 
we publish—we ask every father to 
say how he would feel under it ?—we 
ask every honourable man to say what 
effect it would have upon him ?—we 
ask all such men to say, whether any¬ 
thing has been proved against the 
Duke to warrant it? and whether any¬ 
thing can be found to show that the 
British nation thought it necessary ? 
How the Duke may think proper to 
act we know not, but we know what 
we would do in his circumstances. We 
would resist the tyranny—we would 
be trampled on no farther—we would 
assert our rights as parents and Eng¬ 
lishmen—we would spurn from us the 
money, and keep our son. We would 
appeal from faction to our country. 
The money, whether it were the beg¬ 
garly six thousand, or six millions, a- 
year, should be granted without rob¬ 
bing us of our rights, peace, and ho¬ 
nour, or we would never suffer it to 
leave the Exchequer. The business 
reaches beyond the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land; it blots the character of the 
country. 

While the Whigs could advance no¬ 
thing to justify their opposition to the 
grant, it was distinctly asserted in Par¬ 
liament, that their hostility to the 
Duke arose from his having been in¬ 
strumental in removing them from 
office, through his dislike to what is 
called Catholic Emancipation. If this 
be true—and it was very feebly de¬ 
nied—does it not display such a spirit 
of malice and revenge as no one would 
expect to find out of the regions be¬ 
low? Is it possible that a party of 
Englishmen can be found capable of 
limiting down an individual for a long 
series of years, and endeavouring to 
strip him of everything that man can 
value, merely because he injured them, 
not as individuals, but as a party, by 
doing what his conscience command¬ 
ed, and the laws and constitution sanc¬ 
tioned ? For the honour of our coun¬ 
trymen, we hope it is not possible. 
Are we to believe that men exist who 
are capable of perverting the House of 
Commons into an instrument for gra¬ 
tifying party and personal malignity, 
and vengeance ? If we must, then we 
must say that our system is miserably 
defective—we must say that the laws 
ought to lay such men in fetters of 
iron, for the sake of the rights and 
liberties of the rest of the community. 
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Mr Brougham closed his opposition 
to the grant with an abject appeal to 
the Duke of Cumberland for forgive¬ 
ness. It was worthy of him. He, 
however, ought not to have uttered 
his pitiful supplication, until he had 
assured himself that he was capable 
of inspiring the Duke with anger. Men 
may sometimes acquire such a charac¬ 
ter, that, do what they will, no one 
can entertain towards them a feeling 
so exalted as that of resentment. 

We know well enough what impu¬ 
tations we are exposing ourselves to,— 
we know what that writer must ex¬ 
pect in these days, who takes upon 
himself the defence of Royalty. We 
know this, and still we flinch not from 
our duty. Thank God ! we are stran¬ 
gers to that grovelling, cowardly spirit, 
which dare not obey the best of mo¬ 
tives, from the fear of having the 
worst imputed to it. Bold in the con¬ 
sciousness of our honesty and inde¬ 
pendence, it is not the unpopularity 
of an individual, or the unfasliionable- 
ness of a doctrine, that shall deter us 
from defending the one or maintain¬ 
ing the other. We are aware that we 
are fighting the battles of the brother 
of the King; but we are aware like¬ 
wise, that we are fighting the battles 
of the victim against those who have 
crushed him—of the weak against the 
powerful—of the persecuted against 
the persecutors—of the traduced and 
oppressed against the traducers and 
oppressors. We regard the Duke of 
Cumberland as a man who has been 
most foully slandered and most cruelly 
wronged,—we assume that he has the 
feelings of other men, and that he has 
a right to that which is the right of 
the meanest subject,—and his rank 
and extraction shall not prevent us 
from endeavouring to procure him jus¬ 
tice. We detest, not only one kind, 
but every kind, of tyranny. We de¬ 
test the tyranny, not only of a King, 
but of a House of Commons—not on¬ 
ly of a party in office, but of a faction 
out of it. We know sufficient of the 
constitution and of British liberty to 
be convinced, that we cannot more 
faithfully and efficiently serve both, 
than by resisting all invasions of indi¬ 
vidual rights and freedom, even though 
these invasions affect only a Royal 
Duke, or the Sovereign himself. 

We have other reasons for espous¬ 
ing the cause of the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land. If the principal cause of his 


suffering as he has done, have been 
his fidelity to the Church of England, 
it would indeed ill become us to stand 
aloof from him. It is not for us in 
these times to stand tamely by and see 
the friends of this Church sacrificed 
for their fidelity to it. A system ap¬ 
pears to have been formed by a party 
in this country, to single out and 
hunt down the leading friends of the 
Church; and it has been proceeded 
in sufficiently far to render it the du¬ 
ty of ourselves, and of all who think 
with us, to make a stand against it. 
In the hands of a party like this, the 
House of Commons maybe made a ter¬ 
rible engine of immolation. It has been 
said, that there may be a Literary 
Inquisition as well as a Religious 
one ; and it may be added, that there 
may even be a House of Commons In¬ 
quisition. The members of this House 
may not be able to stretch their vic¬ 
tims on the rack, to tear their flesh 
from them with the red-hot pincers 
—to draw rapture from their torments, 
and exult over the last agonies of de¬ 
parting life;—but they may be able 
to subject them to injuries and tor¬ 
tures, in comparison of which death 
itself would be a blessing. 

We have already spoken of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and we will now 
pass to the Duke of York. His Royal 
Highness, as our readers are aware, 
made a speech in the last session, 
touching the Catholic Question. This 
speech was moderate in the highest 
degree, and every man in the nation 
knew that every syllable proceeded 
from the conscience. What was the 
consequence ? A member of the House 
of Commons, without any human thing 
to sanction it, made the most scandalous 
exposure of the Duke’s private affairs 
—an exposure evidently calculated to 
wound to the utmost the Duke’s feel¬ 
ings, and to do him the greatest injury 
in the eyes of the nation. It was an 
exposure having nothing whatever to 
do with the refutation of the speech in 
question, having nothing to do with 
Catholic matters, and capable only of 
distressing and injuring the individual 
against whom it was spoken. 

We proceed to the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor, one of ,the greatest and best men 
in the nation, a man second to none 
in ability and virtue,—a man who has 
the most powerful claims upon national 
gratitude and affection,—a man who 
will be known as the great Eldon when 
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the names of such people as Mr 
Brougham shall have utterly perish¬ 
ed. The same member of the House 
of Commons attacked Lord Eldon in 
the same way during the Session ; he 
ascribed his continuance in office, and 
certain parts of his parliamentary con¬ 
duct, to the vilest motives; he held 
him up to the country as a man who 
perverted his public trust into the 
means of gratifying the worst feelings 
of human nature. Where is the in¬ 
dividual who would not sacrifice any¬ 
thing to escape such a moral cruci¬ 
fixion ? Out of Parliament, as foul a 
conspiracy exists against this spotless 
and venerable nobleman, as ever dis¬ 
graced this or any other nation. The 
conduct of the press towards him is 
infamous. Every syllable that he 
speaks which can be tortured into mat¬ 
ter of charge against him, is eagerly 
seized upon for the purpose ; words 
are put into his mouth that he never 
utters, and those that lie uses are 
scandalously misrepresented in order 
to slander him. Now, to what is all 
this owing ? Lord Eldon is a determi¬ 
ned friend of the Church, he is the head 
of that party which will not remove 
the Catholic disabilities. Were he one 
of the Liberal party, and a friend 
of the Catholics, he would be cried up 
as one of the first of men. The very 
silk gowns would be forgotten. 

One of the West India bishops, it 
seems, has made a communication to 
this country, in which he manifests a 
laudable anxiety for the instruction of 
the slaves in the doctrines of the 
church. For this, the same member 
of the House of Commons, during the 
Session, made a most outrageous at¬ 
tack upon the bishop, in which he im¬ 
peached alike the character and capa¬ 
city of the latter. No question was 
before the House that implicated the 
bishop in any shape, and his commu¬ 
nication deserved anything rather than 
parliamentary reproof. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten 
the atrocious abuse which the same 
member of the House of Commons 
heaped upon Lord Gifford during the 
session. Nothing whatever was before 
the House that could sanction any al¬ 
lusion to Lord Gifford, and yet he was 
stigmatized as a man devoid of learn¬ 
ing ard ability—a man unfit for his 
office—a man who had been raised by 
the sacrifice of principle on the one 
hand, and by unjustifiable partiality 
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on the other. Now for the cause— 
Lord Gifford is the friend of Lord El¬ 
don—he follows his principles—he is 
expected to succeed him as Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. If this form a sufficient cause, 
the attack was unwarrantable; if not, 
it was as base a one as ever was made. 

These individuals were all necessa¬ 
rily absent when they were thus treat¬ 
ed in the House of Commons. The 
Speaker and the ministerial members 
remained silent during this mangling 
and murdering of their peace and cha¬ 
racter. The blackening descriptions 
of them went forth to the newspapers, 
and then to every hovel in the king¬ 
dom, without a word of contradiction ; 
as things solemnly fashioned by the 
wisdom of Parliament, and perfectly 
free from falsehood and error. 

We here ask every honourable man 
—every man anxious to retain an un¬ 
sullied reputation—to place himself in 
the situation of these individuals, and 
then to say what their feelings must 
be under all this. If the holding of 
office is to yield such consequences, 
what well-principled, high-minded 
man will subject himself to the dis¬ 
grace and misery of holding office ?— 
If the conscientious discharge of pub¬ 
lic duty is to be thus visited, what ho¬ 
nest, conscientious man will take upon 
himself the discharge of public duty? 
Let the system only continue, and the 
qualifications for office will speedily be 
—brazen-faced impudence —reckless 
contempt for public opinion ; the ma¬ 
nagement of public affairs will be en¬ 
grossed by unprincipled profligates. 

We humbly presume that a man ac¬ 
quires no right to act in this manner 
by being made a member of the House 
of Commons. We humbly presume 
that his election gives him no right to 
blast in his public character the peace 
and honour of any one whom his per¬ 
sonal animosity or malignant disposi¬ 
tion may select for the purpose. We 
venture to think, that while the con¬ 
stitution means official men to be 
strictly accountable for their official 
conduct, it does not mean them to be 
stripped of their rights as individuals, 
and to be subject to that which must 
positively disable them for discharging 
their duties. Great as the powers of 
the House of Commons may be, we 
cannot believe that its members have 
any constitutional right to trample 
upon individuals in a way that would 
disgrace any tyranny in the universe. 
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We may be mistaken, but if we be, 
then we most devoutly hope that the 
next reform may be made here; we 
most devoutly hope, that in the very 
next session, a law will be passed to 
prevent this horrible immolation of 
fame and peace, made, as it is, with¬ 
out law, inquiry, proof, and defence. 

We must not forget to say a word 
touching the lawyers—the “ Fourth 
Estate of the Realm/' as Mr J. Smith 
called them in Parliament. Some of 
those who belong to the House of 
Commons exhibited much improve¬ 
ment of conduct during the session ; 
others exhibited anything rather than 
such improvement. In the debates on 
raising the salaries of the judges, some 
of these people clamoured loudly 
against the government for not paying 
due attention to political lawyers in 
making legal promotions. These great 
and modest men cannot leave it to 
others to decide on their merits and 
qualifications; they decide on these 
themselves, and then they call dissent 
from their decision, cruelty and injus¬ 
tice. This is marvellous enough ; but 
it may, nevertheless, be very natural. 
Now, to us it is abundantly clear, that 
practising lawyers cannot dabble in po¬ 
litics without injuring the political in¬ 
terests of the country, and disqualify¬ 
ing themselves for being judges ; and 
therefore we hope the government will 
ever do its utmost to keep such lawyers 
from politics. We hope that political 
lawyers will be studiously kept from 
the Bench ; we hope this, because we 
wish to see the laws purely, unerring¬ 
ly, and impartially administered. 

At the meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, six of the few individuals who 
spoke were, we think, lawyers—mem¬ 
bers of the “ fourth estate." One of 
them was the sage O'Connell. Who 
is there who does not know that law¬ 
yers are the most unfit men in the 
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world to prosecute the objects which 
this society professes to follow ? Mr 
Denman * declared that he had never 
had leisure for making himself ac¬ 
quainted with the slavery question; 
but nevertheless this formed no rea¬ 
son why he should not become an ac¬ 
tive member of the society ! Men of¬ 
ten enough plunge headlong into great 
questions, that affect vitally the inte¬ 
rests of the empire, without possessing 
a tittle of knowledge respecting such 
questions; but it does not often hap¬ 
pen that, when they make their plunge, 
they confess their gross ignorance and 
incapacity. 

The lawyers petitioned in favour of 
the Catholics in a body, as lawyers. 
Theirs was the petition of the lawyers 
of the empire. They could not deign to 
blend themselves with the rest of the 
community, andlhde their distinctness 
as a separate estate. The “ fourth 
estate" divided itself in scorn from the 
rest of the nation, and stood forth in all 
its majesty and glory. The petition was 
signed only by lawyers, it was present¬ 
ed as the petition only of lawyers, it 
was presented by lawyers, and those 
who presented it took occasion to in¬ 
form Parliament and the country, that 
the petitioners were the first of human 
beings in respect of purity, intelli¬ 
gence, and wisdom. Now, we will 
inform these people, that the country 
is quite confident that a proper under¬ 
standing of a question, so gigantic and 
complicated as the Catholic one, is not 
to be obtained by fagging in courts of 
law, and that it cares not a fig for 
their opinion. It remarks their con¬ 
duct as general politicians, and it re¬ 
gards their Catholic petition with de¬ 
rision. 

Our limits are exhausted. We can¬ 
not, however, conclude without ear¬ 
nestly entreating our countrymen to 
keep a jealous eye upon the changes 


* Mr Peel, we perceive, has constituted himself the champion of the lawyers, and, 
according to the papers, he has complimented Mr Denman “ on his high and manly 
character.’* Now, we think this same Mr Denman on a certain occasion compared 
an exalted personage with Nero. We think this same Mr Denman, about the same 
period, applied to another exulted personage words like these—“ Stand forth, thou 
slanderer!” When the private affairs of the Duke of York—Mr Peel’s personal friend 
—were so shamefully dragged before parliament, this same Mr Denman, according 
to the papers, applied some low, gross, insulting observations to his Royal Highness. 
Do these things lead Mr Peel to think that Mr Denman is a man of “ high and man¬ 
ly character?” As friends—warm friends—of Mr Peel, we will hint to him, that 
popularity, like everything else, may be bought at too heavy a price ; and that it is 
possible for him to place in jeopardy even his own high and manly character. 
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that are taking place in our laws and 
systems. We call upon them to watch 
vigilantly the effect of the changes 
which have already been made, in 
order that a timely remedy may be 
applied if they work for evil. We 


advise them to be satisfied with what 
they possess. Do what they will., they 
cannot expect to feast on the ambro¬ 
sia and nectar of the god., and there¬ 
fore let them he content with good old 
English roast-beef and home-brewed. 


NOTE-BOOK OF A LITERARY IDLER. 

No. II. 

1. Villaneuva’s pamphlet against Doctor Doyle. 

2 . Blanco White’s Evidence against Catholicism. 

3. Butler’s Book of the Catholic Church. 

4. Blackwood’s Magazine, No. Cl. 

5. Phillpotts’s Reply to Butler. 

C. O’Hara. 

7. Tales by the OTIara Family. 

8. To-day in Ireland. 


May 21. Saturday. —There appears 
to he what the sailors would call a 
lull, at present in politics, after the 
explosion of the interminable Catholic 

S uestion. But the press still keeps on 
ie noisy tenor of its way. We are 
inundated by works pro and con. The 
strangest, certainly, and most novel, 
are those of Villaneuva, and Blanco 
White. Villaneuva is one of those 
unlucky churchmen who adhered to 
the cause of the Cortes, in conse¬ 
quence of which he lost his canonry, 
and, in all probability, would have 
lost his head, if he had not preferred 
the measure of transferring it to Eng¬ 
land. The scope of his pamphlet is 
to prove that Doctor Doyle, the titu¬ 
lar Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, in 
Ireland, and there renowned ( uno - 
cuius inter cue cos) for pamphleteering, 
under the title of J. K. L., has not 
fairly given the doctrines of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church in his evidence 
before Parliament, the conciliatory na¬ 
ture of which has made so great an 
impression on most of those who have 
heard it. So far as my knowledge goes, 
he has demonstrated the Jesuitism of 
the Irish theologician very plainly. 

But for this I was prepared. Or¬ 
mond I think it was, who used to 
say, that in forty years’ acquaintance 


with the Irish Roman Catholic pre¬ 
lates, he never knew them to speak 
otherwise than what would serve the 
interests of the moment. I therefore 
found it easy to reconcile the mildness 
of the witness with the fury of the 
pamphleteer, by considering for what 
different purposes and audiences that 
mildness and that fury were adopted. 
But I am sorry, on looking over Blan¬ 
co White’s book, to find achargeof dis¬ 
ingenuousness brought against Charles 
Butler.* 

That gentleman, (C. B.,) and all 
reasoners like him, are to be pitied. 
He feelingly asks, “ Is it just or gene¬ 
rous to harass the present Roman Ca¬ 
tholics with the weaknesses of the an¬ 
cient writers of their communion ?” 
and, undoubtedly, it would be both 
unjust and ungenerous to do so, if 
these iveaknesses —(alas ! what a name 
for the deliberate propagation of the 
most monstrous atrocities against mo¬ 
rals, religion, and common sense!)— 
were not still pertinaciously adhered 
to. He may condemn them—we ex¬ 
pect nothing else from his honourable 
and enlightened mind—but/zw church 
will not. He can hardly believe in the 
aerial voyage of our Lady of Loretto; 
but will his church expunge it from 
her breviary ? Will she not hold any 


* I had here inserted some remarks, and at length, on Blanco White. 1 see tlic 
subject has been, since I wrote my observations, touched in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and I do not like to come after a superior. My readers would very naturally think 
my prattle tedious. I, however, retain my notes on Charles Butler, because they are 
in some measure separate. 

Vol. XVIII. 2 G 
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of the clergy, who may fail to read 
that bundle of filthy nonsense, guilty 
of mortal sin ? He may tell us that 
the political pretensions of the Pope 
are now nullities, and appeal to the 
opinions of universities either Jesuiti- 
zing like Bossuet, or trembling before 
the coining storm which burst out in 
the French Revolution ; but will the 
Lope write a bull, a rescript, a line, 
to say so ? He may sigh over the fires 
that burnt the reformers in thousands, 
but his church will restore, with loud 
plaudits, the Inquisition which did 
those abominable deeds, and his Pope 
will recall from the slumber to which 
they were consigned by the general 
voice of all Catholic Europe, the Je¬ 
suits who procured the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz. Nobody ac¬ 
cuses Butler of holding persecuting 
opinions, yet a formidable body among 
the ecclesiastics of his church, hail, as 
their founder and patron, the ruffian 
Dominic. It may be said, and is said, 
that these charges may be retorted 
on ourselves, and we are told of the 
crime of Calvin in burning Servetus— 
the persecutions inflicted on the Ari- 
ans by Cranmer—the savage doctrines 
of some of our early reformers of Scot¬ 
land, &c. But is not this idle? For 
a hundred years after the establish¬ 
ment of the Reformation in the coun¬ 
tries in which it took successful root, 
the persecuting spirit engendered by 
their great ignorance of religious liber¬ 
ty necessarily attendant on their form¬ 
er creed, and the personal antipathies 
which the struggle called forth, occa¬ 
sioned deeds to be lamented, but yet 
to be excused by candid judges of hu¬ 
man frailty. Will this apology serve 
for the conduct of the polite court of 
Louis XIV., or for the present state 
of Spain and Portugal ? We disclaim 
the taint of blood, and condemn any 
doctor or prelate among us who can be 
convicted of inculcating persecuting 
tenets. Has one word from authority 
ever fallen from the Roman church to 
disclaim her men of blood ! No—they 
are canonized, enshrined, lauded, and 
quoted. 

Does this, some one may ask, affect 
my views concerning the admissibi¬ 
lity of Roman Catholics, with power 
and place ?—I answer, very little. I 
calculate nothing upon their affec¬ 
tion. I know they would overturn the 
churches of England and Scotland, and 
all the dissenting congregations, if they 
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could. They will, if candid and sin¬ 
cere, admit the fact themselves. I cal¬ 
culate everything on our own power. 
I think we have the mastery. On the 
continent, the Roman Catholic Church 
is upheld by the government only. 
The people dislike, the men of informa¬ 
tion despise it. It exists because it is 
supposed to be connected with the sta¬ 
bility of the thrones of France and 
Austria, and has made some illustrious 
proselytes, Stolberg, the Schlegels, &c. 
avowedly on that ground. 

Now when I hear people vapour* 
ing about the assistance which the 
Irish insurrection would get from the 
continental powers, I cannot help think¬ 
ing, that if these powers were so infa¬ 
mous, so ungrateful, so forgetful of 
their own principles, of their deep obli¬ 
gations to us, as to assist the enter- 
prize of sanguinary and contemptible 
rebels, they could not complain if we 
retorted in the same style. One woiiD 
from us, and the houses of Bourbon 
and Hapsburg would have reason to 
curse the day they ever listened to the 
counsels of Jesuits, or the bawling of 
bog-trotters. 

My own fixed opinion is, that Ro¬ 
man Catholic emancipatioh will be 
granted before two years. It is dan¬ 
gerous to prophesy, but I think it will 
make no sensation at all in England, 
and very little in Ireland. 

May 28.—My last entry in my book, 

I see, is all a foam of the angry poli¬ 
tics ot Ireland. Perhaps I have spoken 
harshly of Charles Butler. If I have, 

I am sorry for it. So kind a contro¬ 
versialist deserves nothing but kind¬ 
ness. I do not agree with all the state¬ 
ments of his Book of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Church ; indeed I do not know 
that I agree with anything material in 
it, but I like its style. As mere wri¬ 
ting, it is far superior to Southey’s ; 
whose book, I own, does not please me 
at all. Dr Phillpotts is coming into 
the field on the same controversy. He 
is a controversialist not easily to be dis¬ 
posed ot, as perhaps Mr Jeffrey may 
remember. 

I am sorry to see Butler talking 
about the old wives’ stories of the ef¬ 
fects of Christianity on the Anglo- 
Saxons. A people hitherto rude, sa- 
vage, barbarous, and immoral, was 
changed into a nation mild, benevo¬ 
lent, humane, and holy,” is a sentence 
on that subject quoted by him from a 
person of the name of Fletcher. Was 
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this then the case?—Were not the 
Anglo-Saxons, to the very extinction 
of their dynasty, a brutal, ignorant, 
rude set of clowns, behind even the 
other barbarians of Europe in approxi¬ 
mation to decency of manners, or en¬ 
lightenment of understanding ?—It is 
absurd to tell of such tribes. What is 
their history before the union of the 
heptarchy, but “ the skirmishes of kites 
and crows ;” and after it, but a series 
of murders, insurrections, or feeble ef¬ 
forts, eventually unsuccessful, to keep 
bff the northern pirates ?—Their mild¬ 
ness, benevolence, humanity, and ho¬ 
liness !—You might as well talk to us 
about the same qualities ornamenting 
the Cherokees or Chicasaws. Two 
questions, if properly answered, will 
appreciate the Anglo-Saxon worth— 
What is their literature?—What /o- 
reign exploit did they ever perform ? 
—As for their clergy, every one knows 
that in Alfred’s time they could not 
read. 

In another passage, he prefers other 
old times, not very justly. When he 
ventures to prefer the state of England 
before the Reformation, to its present 
state; or at least when he asks if these 
two periods will not bear comparison, 
pp. 168, 169; he tells us, that before 
the Reformation we had a numerous 
clergy—that commerce prospered— 
that agriculture, literature, and every 
useful and ornamental art and science, 
was excellently cultivated—that the 
monarch was illustrious among the 
most illustrious potentates of Europe— 
that his court was splendid—that there 
was no debt—and that one-fourth part 
of the tithes being in every place set 
apart for the maintenance of the 
clergy, there was no poor law. Fine 
things these. Let us inquire if they 
be true. 

The reign of Henry the VII., (the 
last Roman Catholic reign, for Mary 
I. and James II. were but exceptions, 
and very short ones,) is then worthy 
of comparison with our own times. 
We certainly had a numerous clergy; 
how learned and valuable, is another 
question, which we request to be an¬ 
swered by a reference to their works, 
and the testimony of their contempo¬ 
raries ; but except in that particular I 
rather imagine the preponderance is on 
the side of George IV. “ Commerce 
prospered.” Why, America was hardly 
discovered—India was a land of mar¬ 
vels—Russia was an unknown coun¬ 


try—it was a year's journey to the 
Levant. “ Agriculture, literature, 
every useful and ornamental art and 
science, was excellently cultivated.”— 
Half the lands of England were bar¬ 
ren—not a poet existed but Skelton, 
nobilis poeta —as for philosophers, or 
historians, it would be folly to think 
of them—even a man who could read 
had benefit of clergy—as for art and 
science, there was not one painter, one 
sculptor, one musician, in the king¬ 
dom. The name of Aristotle was 
blasphemed in the universities, by 
being affixed to a farrago of trashy 
barbarities, in barbarous Latin—ma¬ 
thematics were unknown—chemistry 
unheard of—not a classical scholar was 
in the land, not a classical book (I 
believe) printed in the kingdom. 
(Caxton's Virgilius iEneados—see 
Gawin Douglas—was the Virgil of the 
time.) “The monarch was illustri¬ 
ous among the most illustrious po¬ 
tentates of Europe.” He had not Scot¬ 
land—he was not king of Ireland, 
half of which was held by its sa¬ 
vage natives—he had not a colony in 
the world—his immediate predecessors 
had not only lost France, which had 
been won by Henry V., but even the 
provinces of William I., Henry II., 
and Edward III., and personally he 
was a morose, and narrow-hearted 
usurper. “ His court was splendid.” 
It had not the splendour of a modern 
tavern—he had not a stocking to his 
feet, nor a shirt to his back, that a 
ploughman would now wear. Fie had 
not a carpet on his floor, nor a decent 
window in his house. He had not 
wine which you would drink, nor food 
fit for the mastication of anybody 
above a coal-heaver. “ The treasury 
overflowed with wealth.” It did not 
contain a million of money. “ There 
was no debt” certainly, for no one 
would trust a beggarly nation with 
money, even if such a commodity was 
understood in the times; and “one- 
fourth part of the tithes in every place 
being set apart for the maintenance 
of the poor, there was no poor law.” 
As the tithes and church lands were 
at least equal to half the property of 
England, they could, of course, sup¬ 
port many paupers in and out of the 
church; but in truth the land was 
overrun with beggars ; the country 
was visited by famines; plagues per¬ 
petually occurred; and a quarter in 
every town was set apart for lepers. 
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Really, talking of these times to com¬ 
pare them with ours, is too much of a 
humbug. 

I am afraid everybody is sick of the 
Catholic question—at least I am, and 
therefore shall take no more notice of 
the hooks on the subject—let us leave 
it to the newspapers, who give it to us 
on all sides in a very fishwife manner. 
Yet what are our papers to those in 
Ireland on the same subject ? I have 
twice or thrice seen an Irish newspa¬ 
per on the Roman Catholic side, and 
I think, for Billingsgate and igno¬ 
rance, vehemence and vulgarity, they 
could not be equalled. 

May 31.—The new Number of 
Blackwood. I see my own lucubra¬ 
tions in print. Rather misprinted in 
some parts, and that, too, drolly 
enough, as “ country” for “ century,” 
(p. 736) “language” for knowledge,” 
cc consecutive” for “ consecrated,” 
(p. 730,) “ heart” for “ fact,” (p. 738,) 
and some half-dozen others which 
now and then knock up all meaning 
very oddly. I only mention it to in¬ 
troduce two remarks. 1. That cali- 
grapliy, or at all events legibility of 
writing, is a qualification not at all to 
be despised. I have known people to 
take a pride in writing badly, and 
looking with contempt on those who 
write well. Such ideas are foolish. 
There is nothing degrading in doing 
well anything you do. Carving is a 
trifling accomplishment, yet I should 
be sorry to be a bad carver. I am 
sorry that I am occasionally an indis¬ 
tinct writer; but I fear there is no 
correcting it. Porson wrote beauti¬ 
fully—and he is a man not to be de¬ 
spised, take him in any point of view. 
Parr was the worst writer I ever knew. 
I have some of his letters, in which 
he acknowledges that he is quite in¬ 
capable of writing legibly. His wri¬ 
tings accordingly are disfigured with 
errors of all kinds. See, in particular, 
his Pliilopatris Varvicensis. If any 
one reads these remarks, who intends 
to scribble much, let him take my ad¬ 
vice, and spend a few weeks in acqui¬ 
ring an art, mechanical, it is true, but 
which he will find eminently useful. 


The second remark I mean to make is, 
that when we see errors in the press in 
works now printed, when typography 
has been so much improved, and still 
more when we see these errors so 
whimsically productive of queer and 
unthought-of meanings, it is only fair 
to conclude, that in former times such 
errors would be more frequent. Hey- 
wood, I think it is, who complains 
that his works are illegible in some 
parts from the quantity of errors. 
Were I so minded I could follow this 
out at great length, and bring abun¬ 
dance of whimsical examples. Yet 
the ignorant reader is never more in¬ 
dignant than when he meets with a 
critic proposing conjectural emenda¬ 
tions. That such emendations are 
very often silly and uncalled for, I 
admit,—that in very many instances 
they are the contrary, I should call on 
every competent scholar to allow. In 
our own literature, two of our prin¬ 
cipal classics are, I think, fairly open 
to the operation of conjecture, Shak- 
speare and Milton, the former, be¬ 
cause he never published his plays 
himself, and because they were copied 
from very careless manuscripts, and 
the latter because he was blind, and, 
of course, could not correct his own 
proofs. He was therefore in the same 
condition as I am with respect to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Among Bent¬ 
ley’s strange and out-of-the-way il¬ 
lustrations of the text of Paradise 
Lost, it is impossible to withhold your 
assent to some of them, as “ the swell¬ 
ing gourd,” VII. 321, for “ the smell¬ 
ing gourd,” &c. So far for errors of 
the press.* I wish, for my reader’s 
sake, I could make as pleasant a paper 
on the subject as Wliitefoord did 
some fifty years ago. His was, in¬ 
deed, a pleasant jeu d* esprit. Merry 
Whitefoord! 

-for whose sake I admit 

That a Scot may have humour, I’d almost 
said wit. 

Scotland, cn passant , has produced 
many other proofs of her claims to 
both since the days of Goldsmith. 
May I say that this very magazine, 
the last number of which gave rise 


* I beg leave to correct two. Sir W. Rawson is said to be like Sir W. Adams. 
I wrote late Sir W. Adams, Sir William having not long ago changed his name for, 
I understand, some very good reasons. And the name of the author of the Essay 
on Sir John Falstaff is Maurice Morgann, not Murgaun. 
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to these remarks, is not one of the 
smallest ? * 

July 1.—I have idled away the 
month of June, and I, consequently, 
do not find an entry in my note-book 
worth extracting. And I must here 
break my promise of not meddling with 
the Roman Catholic controversy, for 
Dr Phillpotts has come into the field, 
and, exactly as I expected, wielding 
the panoply of controversy with the 
practised hand of a master. I here 
again grieve for Charles Butler. His 
guides have imposed on him. A man 
of his integrity must blush for the use 
which he has made of the authorities 
he cites, for instance, of Bishop Mon¬ 
tague's opinion as to the intercession 
of the saints. He caught it most pro¬ 
bably from Milner, the most dishonest 
of all quoters ; but I hope it gave 
him pain to think that he committed 
the literary crime of citing a man to 
make others believe that he asserted 
the very contrary of what he really 
did assert. 

Equally gross is the garbling of 
the decree of the Council of Trent as 
to the worship of images. Milner here 
again has misled Butler. The way 
in which Phillpotts disposes of Lin- 
gard,—the quiet, easy, calm manner 
in which he shows how that most Je¬ 
suitical of all writers garbles and mis¬ 
quotes, is admirable. What then can 
we think of a cause of which Lingard 
and Milner are the chosen champions? 
Must therenotbe somethingrotten and 
base in a system which requires such 
shuffling and imposture to make it ap¬ 
pear at all consistent with common sense 
or common decency ? I am sorry that 
these shifts are endless. Mr Butler is 
convicted of misquoting Angustine, 
Calvin, Archbishop Wake, everybody, 
in short, who comes in his way. Is not 
this provoking ? I agree with Phill¬ 
potts that it is entirely owing to his 
having put trust in his ecclesiastical 
guides, who made no scruple to com¬ 
mit, what, in the impious language 
invented by their church, are called 
pious frauds. I hope he will think 
on the advice given him by his anta¬ 
gonist, “ Choose whether you will 
seek for your church such advantages 
only as can be obtained by fair and 
manly argument, or will prefer the 


specious, but, in the end, the ruinous 
course, of aiming at a little temporary 
triumph by the artifices of the so¬ 
phist or the calumniator," and select 
the former part of the offer. 

I shall only extract one instance of 
mis-quotation. <c Tradition," says 
Butler, “ in favour of the Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory is so strong, that 
Calvin confesses explicitly that during 
1300 years before his time, (1600 before 
ours,) it had been the practice to pray 
for the dead in the hope of procuring 
them relief." I choose this passage 
because it is the shortest of the kind 
that I can extract. I venture to say 
it will alarm my Scotch readers for 
the honour of the reformer of Geneva. 
They need not be afraid. What Cal¬ 
vin does say is this : (Inst. 1. 3, c. 5, 
§ 10.) Quum mihi objiciunt ad- 
versarii ante mille et trecentos an- 
nos usu reeeptum fuisse ut precationes 
fierent pro defunctis eos vicissim in- 
terrogo, quo Dei verbo, &c. factum 
sit." He goes on to say, that even 
granting that the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers deemed it pious to pray for the 
dead, yet that they did it from'different 
motives from those of his antagonists. 
“ Agebant illi memoriam mortuorum 
ne viderentur omnem de ipsis curam 
abjecisse, sed simul fatebantur se du- 
bitare de ipsorum statu. De pu?ga - 
torio certe adeo nihil assererent, ut pro 
re incerta haberent” This, it seems, is 
Calvin's implicit confession in favour 
of purgatory ! And then mark the ho¬ 
nesty of attributing to him, as his own 
assertion, the objection of an adver¬ 
sary whom he was answering ! It is a 
pity. 

Doctor P.'s book deserves a more 
careful review than what I can afford 
to give it in these light sketches. I 
cannot pass it by, however, without 
admiring the solid and dignified style 
in which it is composed. The pero¬ 
ration is a model of chaste and pious 
eloquence which I never have seen 
surpassed. He possesses wit in no in¬ 
considerable degree, as is evident in his 
account of the nonsensical proceedings 
of the second Nicene Council. On the 
whole, this book may lay claim to the 
rare merit of possessing the learning 
and irresistible argument of the Phile- 
leutlierus Lipsiensis without any par- 


To be sure,—C. N. 
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tide of the coarseness winch too often 
characterized Bentley. 

July 3.—Novels are pleasant read¬ 
ing in warm weather. I am not in jest. 
It is actually a relief, after having ha¬ 
rassed yourself with the hard reading 
of polemics, under a thermometer in¬ 
dicating tropical heat, to turn away to 
a book, in which no demand is made 
upon your thinking faculty. Gray 
used to say, that his idea of Paradise 
was lying on a sofa, and reading eter¬ 
nal new novels—I believe he added of 
Crebillon, which was a naughty wish 
for a grave poet to indulge in. Ireland 
seems to be the order of the day now. 
I have three Irish novels lying on my 
table—O’Hara, Tales by the O’Hara 
Family, and To-day in Ireland. And 
more are, it seems, either actually in 
existence, or springing into it. Let 
me get through them. 

O’Hara, written, I am told, by a chap¬ 
lain of my Lord' Sligo’s, was refused 
by Murray, and is published by An¬ 
drews. I think he of Albemarle Street 
was wiser than him of Bond Street. 
The incidents are dull, and the wri¬ 
ting indifferent. But it is cruel to 
wage war on the dead—and this novel 
must have by this time gone to the 
tomb of all the Capulets. Unless he 
mend prodigiously, its author never 
will shine in novelizing . But I confess I 
have a dread of prophesying dogmati¬ 
cally, even in such a case as this—re¬ 
membering that the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view assured us that Lord Byron ne¬ 
ver would be able to succeed in poetry 
—and Air Hunt demonstrated that Sir 
Walter Scott had no talent for prose. 
So, as it is not impossible that the au¬ 
thor of O’Hara may not write a no¬ 
vel better than Waverley, I shall not 
hazard my character by predicting it. 
I must say, it is not particularly pro¬ 
bable. 

The Tales by the O’Hara Family, 
which are written by Air Banim, and 
To-day in Ireland, (rather a queer 
title,) by Mr Crowe, are better things. 
These authors are both young Irish¬ 
men. They give, indeed, very different 
pictures of their native land; and there 
would be no difficulty in deciding 
which are their respective creeds. One 
single text is a complete Shibboleth. 
A Roman Catholic priest, in Air Crowe’s 
tales, is the prime mover of the Irish 
rustic insurrection—in Air Banim’s, he 
only appears to anathematize all con¬ 
cerned in them. What religion, my 
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good reader, is Air Banim—and what 
religion is Air Crowe ? 

Banim possesses the power of mana¬ 
ging his story very well. In his first 
tale, Crolioore of the Bill-book, it is 
impossible to anticipate the event; and 
yet when known, it is seen that the 
whole progress of the story tended to 
it. This in novel-writing is a great 
merit. We have the authority of 
Aristotle ; and though Air Dugald 
Stewart and other learned people un¬ 
dervalue him, I should take his word 
in these matters for a thousand pounds 
—that the invention and ordering of 
incident is a higher and rarer power 
than even the delineation of character. 
The third story, John Doe, is also 
very well got through, though it is 
hurried at the end. In his second tale. 
The Fetches—(a fetch, it seems, is the 
apparition of a living person when 
death is thereby denoted) — Banim 
commits the not unusual mistake of 
making use of supernatural events so 
frequently as to deprive them of their 
power. A spectre figure appears in it 
four or five times—so often, that peo¬ 
ple must have been quite prepared for 
the visit. Yet there are in this story, 
some love passages and descriptions of 
scenery, which display no ordinary ta¬ 
lent ; and altogether it possesses the 
melancholy charm of our certainty of 
its having a lamentable end, which, 
to me, is almost the most touching 
thing in the world. We interest our¬ 
selves in the fate of persons, who, we 
know, in spite of our heart, are doom¬ 
ed to destruction. This appears, in 
my mind, the most pleasing way of 
taking advantage of the principle of 
Fate, as insisted upon by the Ger¬ 
mans. It shines in peculiar beauty in 
the Bride of Lammermoor, which will 
be for ever to me the most delightful 
of all the delightful works which we 
owe to the “ Great Alagician, who 
dwelleth by the old fastness.” 

Crowe’s novels are gayer, and ap¬ 
pear as if the author had mixed more 
with the world. The Carders is a 
most interesting story, told in a plea¬ 
sing and perspicuous style. The prin¬ 
cipal conspirator is well conceived and 
managed. (I was going to say execu¬ 
ted, but I was afraid of the pun, for he 
is hanged.) His Old and New Light 
contains much clever writing, and in¬ 
dicates that the author has looked on 
the characters of Irish society with a 
scrutinizing eye. He commits one 
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marked error, however. lie intro¬ 
duces living people almost by name ; 
for instance, Sir HarcourtLees figures 
in this story as Sir Starcourt Gibbs. 
This is mixing up two different de¬ 
partments of writing. A novel ought 
to depict the species rather than the 
individual. No actual character can, 
in all its traits, answer the purposes 
of the novelist—there is too much of 
the every-day life in the most peculiar 
and romantic personage among us. 
Hence new circumstances must be 
added—new points of manners intro¬ 
duced—as here, where Sir IIarcourt 
is made to marry a flirt, which carries 
on the story, but spoils the character. 
Mr Martin of Galway, in another and 
most amusing story, is quite a hero of 
romance, going to fight a duel with 
an unknown son, about a mistress. 
Does this cohere with our knowledge 
of Martin, who is depicted in the be¬ 
ginning of the tale just as we are ac¬ 
customed to consider him ? Mr Crowe 
must avoid this mistake the next time 
he writes. His tales are so clever and 
amusing, that I cannot help hoping 
we are not done with him. Indeed, 
in the present state of the market, 
there is no great chance of such a ca¬ 
tastrophe occurring to the author of a 
successful romance. 

I said these gentlemen are young— 
under thirty, I am told. It is a plea¬ 
sant fault to be charged with—but in 
this particular species of writing it is 
not an accomplishment. This kind of 
writing requires a large knowledge of 
facts, and a wide intercourse with so¬ 
ciety, to be done with superior power. 
Books will do much—the habitual pro¬ 
cess of thinking, or the goings-on of 
the world, will do more. I am not 
speaking of merely poetical novels— 
for poetry is a gift of the gods—and 
their being written in prose does not 
affect the powers of their author any 
more than if they were in direct verse. 
Goethe wroteWerter, I believe, at twen¬ 
ty—at that age no man could have 
written Old Mortality or Tom Jones. 
Such books, be they grave or gay, 
good-humoured or sarcastic, must take 
their 

“ colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s morta¬ 
lity 

when 

“ Another race hath been, and other palms 
are won.” 

Now, neither of the gentlemen of 


whom I am speaking will believe this. 
They will set me down as one who, 
having outlived his youth himself, en¬ 
vies the possession of it in others. I 
cannot help it; but, in truth, I envy 
them not their lot on this account. 
I should envy them, indeed, for their 
talents, were I to permit that good-for- 
nothing passion to get into my bosom 
on any account whatsoever. 

Without in the slightest degree dis¬ 
paraging the novels above-mentioned, 
I must say that there is a peculiar 
difficulty in writing novels on Ireland. 
It is this. In that country they have 
had the wisdom to retain all the en¬ 
mities and feuds of some five or six 
centuries in perfect vigour to the pre¬ 
sent day. The writer of a novel, the 
scene of which is laid in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, is obliged to flatter 
or exasperate some existing party of 
the days of George IV. In England 
all feuds are forgotten. It should be 
actually a party pamphlet which would 
call up angry feelings now. So, in a 
great measure, if not entirely, in Scot¬ 
land—though the perfervidum ingeni- 
um Scot.orum still is ready to take fire 
at some pieces of history—for instance. 
Queen Mary. In this, as in many other 
things, England is the most sensible 
country of the three. Besides this, the 
continual demand that is made in Ire¬ 
land on every man to roll his tub in 
politics, naturally gives a bias to the 
mind. A Homan Catholic never would 
have drawn a Jesuit as Mr Crowe has 
done. That the Jesuits are a mischie¬ 
vously-disposed body, I firmly believe 
—and I look on their introduction into 
Ireland as a most uncalled-for insult 
to the Protestant population, whose 
prejudices against that order, even al¬ 
lowing them to be but prejudices, 
ought to have hindered people, who 
were talking of conciliation, &c. and 
asking allowance for their own preju¬ 
dices, from insisting on the intrusion 
—but I do not think they have any 
power, far less that they direct the 
operations of Captain Hock. They are, 
I believe, very middling schoolmas¬ 
ters, and that is all. Mr Banim attri¬ 
butes the insurrections chiefly to the 
tithe-proctor. That part of liis first 
tale, in which the proctor is introdu¬ 
ced, is very cleverly, and occasionally 
very pathetically written—and the 
character is well sketched—but did 
the author not reflect, that the doc¬ 
trine of the politicians who attribute 
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all the misfortunes of Ireland to such 
a cause, rested on very un tenable 
grounds ? Suppose we take the most 
exaggerated statement, and say, that 
between the clergyman and proctor a 
fifth of the produce be taken—a cal¬ 
culation marvellously exaggerated, 
particularly when it is considered that 
there is no tithe of agistment in Ire¬ 
land ; that potatoes are not in general 
tithed ; that mintage, altarage, and 
small dues, are almost unknown—Sup¬ 
pose, I say, that the whole thus rai¬ 
sed off the tenant amount to a fifth 
of his produce—in fact it is about a 
twentieth—and supposing, also, that 
the people are in the state of misery 
and distress in which he paints them 
—what are we to say of those, who, 


under other claims, exact the remain¬ 
ing four-fifths ? Why, if the proctor's 
shillings be so completely productive 
of ruin, do not the landlord's pounds 
inflict any misery ? I beg to be under¬ 
stood not as defending any abuses, but 
it is not right to attribute to anything 
more harm than it can do. 1 refer 
those who wish to see the question 
fairly argued, to Mr O’Sullivan’s Cap¬ 
tain Rock Detected. 

I am not saying that the politics of 
either Mr Crowe or Mr Banim are 
unpleasantly obtruded, for the con¬ 
trary is the case—but I notice the fact 
of the necessity of their introduction 
at all into w r orks of agreeable fiction, 
as a peculiar and unhappy feature of 
their country. 


THE DRAMA. 

TO C. NORTH, ESQ. 


It was natural that a work which 
ranges so freely and fearlessly as yours 
through our general literature, should 
not have long overlooked so interest¬ 
ing and important a portion of it as 
the drama ; and I have been, in com¬ 
mon with, I presume, a great many 
of your readers, much attracted by 
your late papers on the General Au¬ 
thorship and Circumstances of the 
Stage. The want of popular tragedies 
and comedies is the question, and a 
multitude of conjectures have been 
hazarded as to the cause. It has been 
imputed successively to a popular dis¬ 
regard of the stage; to a prevalent 
taste for spectacle ; to the late dinner- 
hours of the higher ranks ; to the 
failure of distinct public and profes¬ 
sional character, &c. One of your cor¬ 
respondents attributes it to the habit 
of employing the higher order of ac¬ 
tors for only a certain number of 
nights; others assign it to the noncha¬ 
lance and tastelessness of managers, 
&c. 

All those causes may contribute, but 
I am satisfied that they affect the ac¬ 
knowledged deficit of able dramatic 
writing, in an extremely slight degree. 
Let me propose my theory, founded 
on a rather close and continued obser¬ 
vation of the workings of the national 
stage. 

The first cause of the dramatic 
dearth, is the extreme difficulty of 
dramatic composition; and the second 


and last is, its extremely inadequate 
emolument. I perfectly believe, from 
a considerable knowledge of the ha¬ 
bits and labours of some of our popu¬ 
lar writers, in different styles oflitera- 
ture, that the writing of a good come¬ 
dy or tragedy is among the most labo¬ 
rious and brain-exhausting works of 
man. One of your correspondents in 
your last Number, announces his opi¬ 
nion of it, however, as a perfectly tri¬ 
vial affair, and requiring nothing, but 
— <e A powerful intellect! a vivid ima¬ 
gination / a keen insight into human 
nature, particularly into its passions,” 
and then triumphantly asks, “ where 
is the prodigious difficulty of writing 
a good tragedy ?” To this I answer, 
none whatever ; and when we shall 
find first-rate intellect, imagination, 
and knowledge of human passion com¬ 
bined, we shall have found the true 
writer of tragedy, and the true phoe¬ 
nix besides. But are we to be told 
that this combination of the finest 
powers of the complete man, genius 
acting upon keen and extensive obser¬ 
vation of life, is a bagatelle ? 

His receipt for a tragedy is of the 
same summary and undeniable order. 

“ Take an impressive story , and in¬ 
teresting agents , revolve incidents and 
characters in your mind, as you see 
them revolving in the real world } and 
a tragedy will almost create itself!” 

We perfectly agree in the conclu¬ 
sion ; but to collect the premises is 
S 
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the difficulty. How many men alive are 
there capable of revolving incidents 
and characters as they see them in the 
real world ? and does not this, as it 
forms the highest praise of the poet, 
form also his supreme difficulty ? 

Your correspondent proceeds to 
elucidate the happy and general faci¬ 
lity of the art, by telling us, that the 
tragic writer “ has but to enter the 
body of a fellow-creature, whom fate 
may have placed in pathos or peril, 
and retaining the self-possession of his 
own identity, in the midst of his imper¬ 
sonation of another, to tell what has 
been revealed to him of his nature by a 
closer intimacy with agonies, hitherto 
inexperienced, even by his imagina¬ 
tion.” 

This is eloquently said, and as truly 
as eloquently ; and what is this, after 
all, but a description of the very high¬ 
est and rarest exercise of the human 
mind ? 

To throw ourselves completely into 
the state of another, to conceive with 
force and truth the whole conflict of 
his mind, the whole various and strong¬ 
ly excited tempest of his passions, is 
to be, not simply the describer, but 
the creator of a whole inner world of 
<e pathos and peril,” to have the power 
of summoning up all the potent and 
reluctant shapes of fondness and sor¬ 
row, of noble love, of furious ambi¬ 
tion, of overwhelming and cureless 
despair. What is this but to be master 
of the whole depths and powers of the 
human heart ? and how few men, even 
among our most popular writers, have 
exhibited the power of fathoming those 
depths? I entirely agree with your 
animated correspondent in all his re¬ 
quisites. I allow that Tragedy de¬ 
mands nothing beyond them, but if 
she demands them all, the question of 
the scarcity of great tragedies seems to 
me at once answered. 

There is another quality of no in¬ 
considerable importance—a poetic dic¬ 
tion suitable to stage delivery. This 
too is so rare, that among the great 
variety of fine blank verse produced 
in the present day, I should find some 
difficulty in pointing out a single spe¬ 
cimen fitted for that dramatic recita¬ 
tion, which allowing, and even de¬ 
manding, the highest graces of poetry, 
demands that they shall be compatible 
with the dialogue of men engaged in 
the business of actual life. Conden¬ 
sation, the greatest possible quantity 
Vol» XVIII. 


of thought compressed into the small¬ 
est possible space, is the essential. 
This power of succinct, solid, and 
pointed expression, was the finest 
praise of the Greek style of both poe¬ 
try and oratory. How few among us 
possess this last result of vigorous 
thought and practised taste! I must 
also disagree with your correspondent 
in his practical evidences of the faci¬ 
lity of tragic writing. He says that 
we have “ a thousand noble tragedies, 
while the number of effective, though 
not first-rate compositions of the same 
class, is altogether incalculable.” 

I presume that it is important to 
the character of a first-rate tragedy to 
be capable qf exciting popular interest 
on the stage. A play not fit to be 
played is an anomaly, and out of our 
calculation. 

Now the fact is, that, excepting the 
plays of one man, and that man con¬ 
fessedly at the head of British genius, 
and perhaps of all poetic genius, we 
have not a decidedly popular tragedy 
in the language. “ Venice Preserved,” 
perhaps takes its place, in public inte¬ 
rest, next to Sliakspeare’s dramas; 
and this unquestionably more from 
the aptitude of Belvidera, ranting and 
tearful as she is, to the general powers 
of stage heroines, than from any strong- 
public attraction of the plot or the 
poetry. Isabella, and a few other works 
of the same rank, are regularly brought 
forward to exhibit the various powers 
of a tragic debutante, or to relieve the 
perpetual succession of Shakspeare’s 
plays ; but the whole class are looked 
on only as reliefs that are played on 
compulsion, and are laid by for the dis¬ 
plays of the next debutante. 

The tragedies of the old famous 
dramatists have been occasionally re¬ 
vived within these few years, chiefly 
in consequence of the revived fame of 
the Elizabethan age. But poetic and 
imaginative as the style of that origi¬ 
nal and powerful day is, they have 
been found incapable of exciting pub¬ 
lic interest. Their forced situations, 
irregular and improbable plots, and 
general violence to character and na¬ 
ture, were not felt to be redeemable 
by even their incomparable poetry. 
What those great names could not do, 
few could do among men, and none of 
their posterity have done. Instead of 
a thousand noble English tragedies r, we 
have not a first-rate one , except within 
the leaves of Shakspeare. 

2H 
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In comedy we have been more for¬ 
tunate, yet how narrow has our suc¬ 
cess been even here ! Of the whole 
multitude that fill the theatrical libra¬ 
ry, there are not above a dozen that 
can be played with any popular effect ; 
and this not from the grossness which 
stained Wycherly's age, nor from the 
change of character since Vanbrugh 
and Cibber, but from the actual inap¬ 
titude of the works themselves to ex¬ 
cite permanent dramatic interest. The 
experiment has been made within 
these few years, and Sir Giles Over¬ 
reach is the only play of the whole an¬ 
cient drama which holds its rank upon 
the stage. The natural result is, that 
able dramatic composition is not a 
thing of facility, but one of great dif¬ 
ficulty, and that it requires some qua¬ 
lities which are so far from being met 
with every day, that they are among 
the most uncommon of the human 
mind. 

I desire not by this to assert the 
general superiority of dramatic wri¬ 
ting to that of novels, or poetry, or 
even to any other province of the pen. 
It may be as easy to write a bad tra¬ 
gedy or comedy, or any other thing 
bad, as a ridiculous novel, or a feeble 
epic. I am not contending for the 
merits of mediocrity ; but I am per¬ 
fectly convinced that the first poet or 
novelist of our day, or any other, co¬ 
ming, with assured triumph, to the 
composition of a drama, might find 
himself very seriously mistaken ; and 
discover, perhaps painfully enough, 
if he ventured on the more public ex¬ 
periment of the stage, that it required 
powers but little analogous to those by 
which he had obtained his celebrity. 

I think I have seen it hazarded, in 
one of the striking prefaces to Bal- 
lantyne’s Collection of British Novels, 
that a compressed novel would make 
a good play, while an expanded play 
would not make a good novel; or, ip 
other words, that the play is mucl) 
the more trivial and common-place 
operation. On this I must observe, 
that, of all the requisites of both 
styles, there seems to be but one in 
which they agree—-Character. The 
plot of the novel may be irregular, 
and unconsequential almost to any 
degree, as we have seen it in some of 
the most attractive specimens of our 
time. The plot of the play is of the 
highest importance. On its compact¬ 
ness, consecutiveness, and interest, de- 
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pends almost the whole interest of the 
drama. No brilliancy of dialogue, or 
originality of character, can compen¬ 
sate weakness in the story, while a 
vivid and well sustained story is often 
the saving merit of our popular plays. 

Striking situations, unexpected 
meetings, ingenious surprises, are <?.s- 
sential to comedy. Its whole spirit is 
strong contrast of circumstances, va¬ 
riety of adventure, and suddenness of 
change. The novel, however benefit- 
ted by the occasional use of those con¬ 
trasts, can in general make its way 
very popularly without them ; and 
some of our most impressive novels 
have scarcely any sudden or strong 
variety of adventure; the nature of 
the novel prevents surprise. The way 
from incident to incident is necessarily 
laid down with a regularity that pro-* 
hibits surprise. 

The dialogue of comedy requires 
wit. The dialogue of the novel re- 
quires force and truth. It of course 
admits of sparkling and animated ex¬ 
pression ; but the perpetual compres¬ 
sion, brilliant brevity, and pointed re¬ 
partee, essential to dialogue upon the 
stage, where the look and action of the 
performer make up the explanation, 
would he altogether unsuitable to the 
conversation in which the writer must 
tell all, or leave his meaning mutila¬ 
ted. 

Another remarkable distinction, and 
one almost sufficient of itself to esta¬ 
blish this essential difference of the 
styles, respects time and space. The 
novel recognizes scarcely any limits in 
either. The comedy is restricted with¬ 
in the narrowest imaginable limits in 
both. In the novel, the first chapter 
may begin with the hero's grandfa¬ 
thers and grandmothers, the second 
with his infancy, the third with his 
manhood, till the volume finally lets 
him down in his old age, and perhaps 
indulges us with a view into futurity 
and posterity. No man feels this ex¬ 
traordinary coalescence of years to be 
a breach of consistency in the novel. 
In comedy, we are still wondering at 
Shakspeare's inconsistency, and forgi¬ 
ving it only to Shakspeare, that he in 
one instance has introduced his heroine 
in the first act as an infant, and in the 
second as an adult. 

In space the novel ranges the world 
at its will. In one chapter the hero 
is in Iiulostan, in the next he is in 
Chili, in the third we find him cheer- 
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ing at the sight of the white cliffs of 
England, and stepping into the pilot- 
boat for Portsmouth point. A few 
explanatory sentences satisfy the reader 
as to this rapid transmission, and a 
few more would consign him to a cir¬ 
cumnavigation of the globe. In co¬ 
medy the space is limited generally to 
distances of probable transition with¬ 
in the time of the action, and though 
this be sometimes exceeded, yet it is 
so far felt to be a defect in the dexte¬ 
rity of the author, and the fitness of 
his plot. In the novel, the duration 
of a life of man, and the whole variety 
of transactions of all sizes and values, 
are tardily, and by clumsy accumu¬ 
lation, compiled into the manufacture 
of his character. In comedy, and in 
the general drama, the character of 
the hero, and of perhaps many others, 
is to be pictured from one brief tran¬ 
saction, generally of only a few hours, 
seldom exceeding a day, and never a 
week. Who can doubt the extreme 
difficulty of inventing a transaction of 
this highly expressive and pregnant 
nature! 

The characters of comedy are to be 
ascertained, not from the desultory 
and gradual process of the novel, but 
from a few bold and determined 
strokes conveying the whole spirit of 
the individual. Who can doubt the 
difficulty of those master-strokes ? If 
I allow that we have but few come¬ 
dies which fulfil these requisites, the 
fewness is among the proofs of the 
difficulty. But let us take the School 
for Scandal. We have within the 
compass of, I think, an action of 
twelve hours, a most complicated, yet 
distinct and complete story, the deve- 
lopement of hypocrisy, of credulity, 
of fashionable intrigue, of giddy ge¬ 
nerosity, and of inveterate malice. 
We have the characters of Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle, the Surfaces, Mrs 
Candour, &c. as completely impressed 
on our perceptions as the personages 
of any novel existing. The hundred 
pages of this play do the work that is 
done in the thousand pages that cus¬ 
tomarily make up the novel. And 
this singular difference and superiority 
of the comedy is not the result of 
mere compression, the mere excision 
of parts and feelings from the bulkier 
performance, but the original distinc¬ 
tion of flesh and spirit. No mere 
compression of any novel existing 
could produce a comedy endurable 


upon the stage; the experiment has 
been frequently tried, and always at¬ 
tended with failure. 

Wit is essential to comedy; yet wit 
is absolutely the rarest product of the 
human mind. Three-fourths of its 
established instances are traceable to 
a genealogy older than that of the 
Guelphs or Courtenays. Let any men 
ask himself how many original Z>oa- 
mots he has heard in the course of his 
conversational life, occurring viva voce 
and from the impulse of the moment. 
I have taken my fair share of indul¬ 
gence in the society of intelligent and 
animated men, and I cannot recollect 
to have heard as many genuine good 
things as would fill a page. Puns and 
playing upon words are frequent, of 
course, but the punster, if allied to 
the man of wit, seems disqualified by 
his very habit of rude distortion, for 
the simplicity, subtlety, and elegance 
of true wit. His office is easily at¬ 
tainable, is vulgar even from its fa¬ 
cility, and is among the most repul¬ 
sive modes of amusement invented 
over wine. On the whole, consider¬ 
ing the extreme difficulty of vivid and 
vigorous story, of master-strokes of 
character, and brilliant and expressive 
dialogue, I can feel no surprise at the 
rareness of able comedy. 

But the variety and vigour of the 
English mind, and its success in all 
that it undertakes with strong deter¬ 
mination, forbids us to doubt that ei¬ 
ther tragedy or comedy of the highest 
order can be hopeless. The question 
in this matter, as in others, will ulti¬ 
mately turn upon the public encou¬ 
ragement. The usual causes of de¬ 
cline to which I have already alluded, 
—the late dinners, the changed tastes, 
the higher fastidiousness of the au¬ 
dience, &c. are altogether insufficient 
to account for the general abandon¬ 
ment of dramatic writing. The high¬ 
er ranks do go to the theatre when¬ 
ever there is anything worth seeing ; 
the multitude, even as theatres are, 
crowd them ; and that taste can be 
scarcely called fastidious which is 
pleased with melo-drama and panto¬ 
mime. 

The chief source of the failure is 
simple. No man can be expected to 
apply himself with habitual spirit to 
any pursuit without an adequate emo¬ 
lument. The theatres do not pay for 
writing in any proportion to the gene¬ 
ral rate. The customary estimate for a 


successful tragedy or comedy is four 
hundred pounds, asum which haslong 
borne no comparison to the produce of 
other kinds of literature. And even this 
is made to depend, first, on the chances 
of reception by a manager, who may 
have been sufficiently supplied al¬ 
ready, or on his personal conception 
of its fitness for the stage. It next 
depends on the caprice of a first night's 
audience, against which those most 
experienced in theatrical affairs avow 
that there is scarcely any security. 
Even the most expert and popular ac¬ 
tors are singularly nervous on a first 
representation, are easily disconcerted, 
and lose the spirit of their parts. 
This is so well known, that there are 
in the theatres men, who are techni¬ 
cally called first-night men, from their 
being able to get over this peculiar 
embarrassment. John Kemble, with 
all his popularity, was not a first- 
night man. The greatest humourist 
now on the stage, an universal fa¬ 
vourite, and apparently unacquainted 
with the idea of embarrassment, is, 
however, by his own acknowledg¬ 
ment, not a first-night man. After 
all these difficulties are surmounted, 
the play must run at least twenty 
nights before the four hundred pounds 
can be considered as earned, and, af¬ 
ter all, this moderate sum is paid at 
no very short interval. There are, of 
course, instances where larger sums 
are given, and perhaps paid with more 
promptitude. But these distinctions 
are the result of long theatric fame, 
and established success, and this must 
be rare. 

A comedy ought to take a years 
composition, according to the opinion 
of the most experienced in dramatic 
writing; and long as this period may 
seem, it is not too long for the labour, 
for the perpetual revision, the unwea¬ 
ried recasting of character, and change 
of circumstance and situation, which 
perpetually suggest themselves for the 
perpetual plague of the writer. I re¬ 
member to have been told by a suc¬ 
cessful dramatist, a man as intimately 
acquainted with comic arrangement, 
and all the contrivances to save his 
trouble, as any one alive, that his pa¬ 
pers for a single comedy frequently 
made a pile from the ground to the 
table. 

Yet no man can make a just charge 
against the liberality of the thea¬ 
tres; they pay as high as they can 
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afford; but their necessary expenses 
are enormous. One of our great thea¬ 
tres pays ten thousand guineas a-year 
in simple rent, the other fourteen thou¬ 
sand. Every night that the curtain 
rises costs upwards of two hundred 
pounds. They must have an audience 
of nearly five hundred people or they 
cannot gain a shilling. The expenses 
of bringing out a new play are severe; 
and nothing but their customary un¬ 
certainty drives managers to melo- 
drame and pantomime, whose ex¬ 
penses are still more severe, though 
their success is generally less insecure. 
The “ Coronation," now exhibiting at 
Drury-lane, will cost between two and 
three thousand pounds; that at Covent- 
Garden will probably demand an equal 
sum. 

The fact is, that managers are kept 
in a state of constant anxiety by this 
overwhelming but necessary expendi¬ 
ture, and are forced to curtail all the 
disbursements to which they might be 
led by a desire to patronize the dra¬ 
matic authorship of the higher kinds. 
This anxiety, too, accounts for all that 
may be true in the alleged difficulty of 
having a drama received. Instead of 
the moroseness and insolence which 
it has been the habit to charge upon 
managers, I am satisfied that in gene¬ 
ral those who have had personal inter¬ 
course with either of the present con¬ 
ductors of the winter theatres, or per¬ 
haps any of the others, have been gra¬ 
tified by their civility and attention. 
It is obviously their interest to obtain 
able dramatic works, and both habit 
and interest as obviously forbid their 
treating men of ability with careless¬ 
ness. But the deluge of feeble dra¬ 
mas poured in upon them defies al¬ 
most all personal attention to their 
authors, and all detailed examination, 
or rapid or ceremonious return of the 
compositions. At one summer theatre, 
no less than one hundred and fifty ma¬ 
nuscript plays have been laid on the 
manager's table at the commencement 
of the season, the writers of every one 
of them pressing for an immediate 
answer. The average of dramas thus 
presented to those overworked judges, 
at all the theatres, cannot be much less 
than five hundred in the year. The 
natural result is, that attention can be 
paid only to those which come intro¬ 
duced by some particular voucher of 
their merits, or from some writer of 
dramatic character. The rest are ne- 
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cessarily either returned after a glance, 
which, however, is fully sufficient to 
show the inadequacy of nine tenths of 
them, or laid by for further investiga¬ 
tion, which by the eager expectant is 
looked upon as ruinous delay, and is 
visited with his best vengeance. 

The true remedy is in the legisla¬ 
ture. There are two old customs now 
having the force of laws, which must 
be abolished before any hope of re¬ 
storation can be indulged. 

By the present rules, any drama on 
being published, is at the mercy of any 
theatre. Managers who dared not print 
a leaf of it, may seize the whole, and 
perform it for their own behoof, in 
any state they please, perfect or mang¬ 
led, retaining the impress of the au¬ 
thor, or degrading his fame by inter¬ 
polation or mutilation ; and this they 
may do without giving him a single 
shilling, if they were to clear ten thou¬ 
sand pounds ! The obvious result of 
this absurd and unjust invasion of co¬ 
pyright is, that an author, however 
lie may be conscious of the absurdity 
of his critics, will not dare to vindi¬ 
cate himself by publication, unless he 
be prepared to abandon all hope of 
emolument from its future acceptance 
by the theatre. This probably de¬ 
prives literature of some striking com¬ 
positions, shuts up one wide path of 
excitement—public fame—on authors ; 
and in the end may deprive theatres of 
admirable works, which they had over¬ 
looked in their haste, but which, un¬ 
der a better regime, would have come 
seconded by popular admiration. The 
clear and easy remedy for this serious 
invasion of personal property would be 
to place the drama within the usual 
protections of copyright, and make it 
penal in a theatre to play the pub¬ 
lished work, without the author’s per¬ 
mission. 

The second grievance attaches to the 
stage. A performance once brought 
out in London is at the mercy of the 
provincial theatres from the first mo¬ 
ment. 

Those theatres ought to be made to 
pay for their opportunities of profit. 
In common reason, if it be w r orth their 
while to play the new drama, it is 
worth their while to pay something for 
it. Out of this partial payment the 
mediocrity of London managerial pa¬ 
tronage might be made up, and dra¬ 
matic success stand in at least the 
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same rank with the other productive 
literature of the time. 

“ They order this better in France.” 
From an early period it had been the 
policy of that country to encourage the 
drama, and the drama has repaid the 
encouragement by being perhaps 
among the most powerful and active 
sources of the proverbial civilization 
of the people. The first efforts of the 
more brilliant class of her authors 
were habitually turned to the drama ; 
and for the single Shakspeare of Eng¬ 
land, (greater doubtless than them all 
put together,) and the single Alfieriof 
Italy, and the single Schiller of Ger¬ 
many, France has a constellation, in 
her Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, Cre- 
billon, &c. Her comedy is almost 
boundless, and marked by a general 
freedom from indelicacy, a dexterity 
of conception, and a grace of language, 
which have had no superior. The 
most prominent poetic faculty of 
France had been always found in the 
service of the theatre; and probably 
there is no form in which vigorous 
poetic powers could transpire with a 
richer harvest of public impression 
and improvement, or with a more ele¬ 
vating personal distinction. 

The causes which have raised the 
French drama to this eminence are to 
be found in the protection of the laws. 

A dramatic author in France, what¬ 
ever may have been the price of his 
drama to the theatre, is by law enti- 
titled to the twenty-first part of the 
gross receipts of his piece on every 
night of its performance in every thea¬ 
tre of France, during his life , and for 
the benefit of his heirs for ten years 
after his decease . 

The circulating or temporary thea¬ 
tres of France are about three hun¬ 
dred ; the stationary theatres (like 
those of Edinburgh, Dublin, &c.) 
are twenty-one. The revenue result¬ 
ing from this extent of performance 
must be highly productive. It is cal¬ 
culated that the first two years of a 
popular play or opera average forty 
thousand francs, or upwards of sixteen 
hundred pounds! and that three such 
pieces may be considered as supplying 
a respectable income through an au¬ 
thor’s life, and a reserve for his family, 
even making allowance for the natu¬ 
ral decline in the number of represen¬ 
tations, when the novelty has subsided. 

Kotzebue, in his View of Paris, 
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states that the translator of his Stran¬ 
ger had already made about L.2400 
sterling; Kotzebue himself had sold 
the play for forty pounds. He men¬ 
tions a popular composer as receiving 
an income of twelve hundred pounds 
sterling a-year from the provinces, 
besides his returns from Paris! 

The profits of some English plays 
have been extremely large. John Bull 
is said to have netted throughout the 
country one hundred thousand pounds! 
The Stranger is played still. The 
School for Scandal will be played so 
long as we have a stage. 

The difficulty of collecting this in¬ 
come, is met by the simple expedient 
of a Bureau in Paris, which has its 
agents in the provinces, and receives 
and transmits the author’s profits on 
a commission of two and a half per 
cent. 

The result of the same encourage¬ 
ment here would be the same success. 
There is talent enough in England for 
all purposes, when the way shall he 
shown leading to opulence. Under 
the present circumstances, and look¬ 
ing upon the question as a mere affair 
of profit and loss, (for to this it must 
ultimately come,) a novelist can write 
two or three novels in the time that 
must be taken up by one comedy. 
For those novels the average price is 
five hundred pounds each ; in some 
instances the price is three and four¬ 
fold, and this without the trouble of 
theatrical detail, or the hazard of po¬ 
pular acceptance. The novelist’s trou¬ 
ble finishes with his last page; the 
dramatist’s true trouble may be said 
then only to begin. 

In requiring the country theatres to 
remit a twenty-first part of their re¬ 
ceipts raised on the merits of an au¬ 
thor, there would be no infraction of 
rights, for they may calculate their 
cost, and perform or not perform as 
they think proper. The probability 
is, and I speak on some degree of in¬ 
quiry, that they would, in general, 
make no resistance whatever to so ra¬ 


tional a demand; and that, even in 
some leading instances, they would 
aid the measure, as promising what 
all managers must want, a supply of 
new and popular performances. 

The whole body of authorship would 
undoubtedly wish well, and give their 
aid, to any public application, for the 
double purpose of securing dramatic 
copy-right and encouraging dramatic 
literature. The King, the willing and 
munificent friend of all improvements, 
should be applied to in the first in¬ 
stance ; and of his approbation to any 
lan for promoting the intellectual 
on our of the country, there can be no 
doubt. The taste and public feeling 
of the ministers and nobility should 
be inlisted in this interesting cause, 
and a legislative enactment would, pro¬ 
bably, with but the most trivial diffi¬ 
culty, place dramatic authorship on 
the level with the other popular styles 
of literature. To those few who might 
feel a nervous dread of this encourage¬ 
ment, the answer is brief. Dramatic 
genius is rare, and there never can be 
a superfluity. The public patronage 
that, engages men of the higher orders 
of character and attainments in this 
course, is the surest pledge for the de¬ 
cency and propriety of dramatic wri¬ 
ting ; the stage has followed the man¬ 
ners of the era ; the infection of the 
time of Charles has been long purified 
away, and no man can now dread de¬ 
moralization from the drama. But, 
good or evil, there will always be a 
stage; and it becomes the only ques¬ 
tion, whether it shall be surrendered 
to the feebleness which may look in 
grossness for its strength, or be culti¬ 
vated by men whose place in society, 
whose character for talent, and whose 
necessity for careful conduct, lay them 
under so many irresistible obligations 
to morality. I hope to see a bill 
brought into parliament, with the 
sanction of the ministry, for the secu¬ 
rity of theatrical copyright and dra¬ 
matic profits, among the first of the 
next session. 
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LONDON. 


Dr Gibney, resident Physician at 
Brighton, has now in the press a Trea¬ 
tise on the Medical Application of the 
Vapour Bath, comprising its chemical 
qualities, and a philosophical commentary 
upon its general nature and properties. 

Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. M.R.A.S. 
late of the Medical Staff of Southern In¬ 
dia, has in the press, Materia Indica; or 
some Account of those Articles which 
are employed by the Hindoos, and other 
Eastern Nations, in their Medicine, Arts, 
Agriculture, and Horticulture : together 
with Lists of Scientific Books, in various 
Oriental Languages, &c. &c. 

Literary Dissections of Medical His¬ 
tory, are announced for publication. 

The Literary Remains of Lady Jane 
Grey, being a collection of her Writings; 
with a Memoir of her Life, illustrated by 
a Genealogical Table and a Portrait. By 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. F.R.S. 

Suggestions on the Mode of determin¬ 
ing the degree of Security to be placed 
on Vaccination, as a preventive of Small 
Pox. 

The History of the principal Transac¬ 
tions in British India, during the Admi¬ 
nistration of the Marquis of Hastings. 
By Henry T. Prinsep, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Mr Nash’s Views and Illustrations of 
the Palace at Brighton, are now ready. 

A Panoramic View of the Town of 
Liverpool, is announced for publication. 

Part IV. of Sermons, and Plans of Ser¬ 
mons, by the late Rev. Joseph Benson, 
are in the press. 

My Own Life; or an Account of my 
Travels and Adventures from the Age of 
Ten to Thirty Years, with various other 
Subjects hitherto unpublished. By A. V. 
Salame, Esq. 

Mr Bowring is preparing for the press, 
“ The Gipsey, a Romance, from the Ger¬ 
man of Laun.” 

Mrs Hemans's new Work, entitled, 
tl The Forest Sanctuary, with. Lays of 
many Lands, and other Poems,” will 
very soon appear. 

The Rev. Alexander Low is preparing 
for publication, the History of Scotland 
from the earliest period to the middle of 
the 9th Century. 

The History of Rome, now first trans¬ 
lated from the German of G. B. Neibuhr, 
is preparing for publication. 

In the press, Vindici* Ecclesiae Angli¬ 
can®.—The Book of the Church Vindi¬ 
cated and Amplified. By Robert Southey, 
LL. D. 


Mr G. P. Scroope announces for publi¬ 
cation, a Treatise on Volcanoes, and their 
connexion with the History of the Globe. 

The Life, Diary, and Correspondence 
of Sir W. Dugdale, by W. Hamper, Esq, 
is in the press. 

A Picturesque and Topographical Ac¬ 
count of Cheltenham and its Vicinity. By 
the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M.A. F.R.S. 

A Tale is in the press, entitled Mode¬ 
ration, by Mrs Holland. 

The Country Vicar, the Bride of They- 
bergli, and other Poems, will shortly ap¬ 
pear. 

The Rev. John Bruce has in the press, 
a Volume of Sermor.s on important Sub¬ 
jects. 

A new edition of the Works of Chris¬ 
topher Marlowe, will soon appear. 

Mrs Hervey Rolls has a new Work in 
the press, entitled, “ Legends of the 
North.” 

Parish Church, or Religion in Britain, 
containing an Account of the Religion, 
Customs, &c., of the Ancient Britons. 
By the Rev. T. Wood, Author of the 
Mosaic History. 

A Summer’s Ramble through the 
Highlands of Scotland, giving an Ac¬ 
count of the Towns, Villages, and re¬ 
markable Scenery in that romantic Coun¬ 
try, during a Tour performed in the Sum¬ 
mer of 1824. 

Mr Blackley of Canterbury is about to 
publish a new edition, in quarto, of Has- 
ted’s History of Kent. 

Mr W. W. Sleigh, Lecturer, has in 
the press a New System of Pathology, 
by which the treatment of Diseases is 
simplified, and established according to 
the Laws of the Animal Economy. 

Sir John Barrington’s Historical Anec¬ 
dotes of Ireland will soon be published. 

Wanderings in South America, the 
north-west of the United States, and the 
Antilles, from the Year 1812 to 1825, 
with Original Instructions for the perfect 
Preservation of Birds, Reptiles, and for 
Cabinets of Natural History. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. of Walton Hall, York¬ 
shire. In 1 vol. 4to. 

The Life of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, is just rea¬ 
dy for publication. 

Letters of Marshal Conway from 1744 
to 1784*, embracing the Period when he 
was Commander of the Forces and Se¬ 
cretary of State, are announced for early 
publication. 

Dr H. Cluttcrbuck has nearly ready 
for publication a Second Edition, enlar- 
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ged, of an Inquiry into the Seat and 
Nature of Fever. 

Mr Astley has in the press, Observa¬ 
tions of the System of Patent Laws, with 
Outlines of a Plan proposed in Substitu¬ 
tion for it. 

The Rev. George Croly has in the 
press, The Providence of God in the 
Latter Bays—the Prophecies of the Rise 
and Dominion of Popery—the Inquisi¬ 
tion—the French Revolution—the Dis¬ 
tribution of the Scriptures through all 
Nations—the Fall of Popery in the 
midst of a great general Convulsion of 
Empires—the Conversion of all Nations 
to Christianity—the Millenniumbeing 
a new Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

In the press : Sonnets, Recollections 
of Scotland, and other Poems. By a 
Resident of Sherwood Forest. 

The first Number of a Work, to be 
continued monthly, entitled Flora Con- 
spicua, is announced. By R. Morris, 
F.L.S. &c. Author of “ Essays on Land¬ 
scape Gardening,” &c. Each Number 
will contain four elegantly coloured Plates, 
with magnified sections of such minute 
parts as may be required for botanical 
examination, drawn and engraved from 
the living Plant, by William Clark. 

The New Testament, arranged in 
Chronological and Historical Order, (in 
such manner that the Gospels, the Epis¬ 
tles, and the Acts, may be read as one 
connected history.) By the Rev. George 
Townsend, M. A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 2 large vols. 8vo, dedi¬ 
cated by permission to the Earl of Li¬ 
verpool. 

A Commentary on the Psalms, by Mrs 
Thompson, Author of the Commentary 
on the New Testament. 

A Manuel of the Elements of Natural 
History, by Professor Blumenbach, of 
Berlin, Translated from the tenth Ger¬ 
man edition. 

A new Novel is announced, entitled 
« The Adventurers; or Scenes in Ire¬ 
land in the Days of Elizabeth.” 

The Travellers, a Tale illustrative of 
the Manners, Customs, and Supersti¬ 


tions of Modern Greece. By T. T. C. 
Kendrick, Author of the Kako Daemon. 

Travels in Brazil, Chili, Peru, and the 
Sandwich Islands, in the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823, by Gilbert Farquhar 
Mathison, Esq. are announced. 

Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek 
Vases, and their probable connection 
with the Shows of the Eleusinian and other 
Mysteries. By J. Christie, a Member of 
the Society of Dilettanti. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-book of 
England, Wales, and part of Scotland, on 
the plan of Reichard’s Itineraries; con¬ 
taining an account of all the direct and 
Cross roads : together with a description 
of every remarkable Place, its Curiosi¬ 
ties, Manufactures, Commerce, Popula- 
lation, and principal Inns; the whole 
forming a complete Guide to every ob¬ 
ject worthy the attention of Travellers. 

A new Edition t)f the late Dr Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary, in 4to; con¬ 
taining a copious account of all the pro¬ 
per names mentioned in ancient authors, 
with the value of Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, used among the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, and a Chronological Table. Edit¬ 
ed by his Son, the Rev. F. D. Lempriere, 
M. A.—This new Edition will contain not 
only the Author’s last Corrections and 
Additions, but several thousand new ar¬ 
ticles, added by the present Editor, and 
will form a complete book of reference 
for all the proper Names mentioned in 
the Classics. Dedicated (by permission) 
to the Bishop of Chester. 

The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called 
the Magnificent. By William Roscoe, 
Esq. Sixth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Life and Pontificate of Leo X.— 
By William Roscoe, Esq. Third Edi¬ 
tion, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. Il¬ 
lustrated with numerous fac-similes of 
Biblical Manuscripts, Maps, &c. Fifth 
Edition, handsomely printed in 4 large 
vols. 8vo. 


EDINBURGH. 


Modern Horticulture, or an Account 
of the most approved Method of mana¬ 
ging Gardens for the production of Fruits, 
Culinary Vegetables, and Flowers. By 
Patrick Neill, Secretary to the Caledo¬ 
nian Horticultural Society. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, in two large volumes quarto, dedi¬ 
cated, by permission, to the King, Dictio- 
narium Seoto-Celticum : a Dictionary of 
the Gaelic Language, in Three Parts: 


the First Part comprehending a complete 
Gaelic Vocabulary, with Explanations in 
English and Latin, Etymological Deduc¬ 
tions, and Examples from the most au¬ 
thentic sources. The Second and Third 
Parts comprehending English and Latin 
Vocabularies, with the corresponding 
words and phrases in Gaelic. Compiled 
by direction of the Highland Society of 
Scotland. 

Speedily will be published, the Scottish 
10 
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Tourist and Itinerary, or Guide to the 
Scenery and Antiquities of Scotland and 
the Western Islands; with a description 
of the principal Steam-Boat Tours. Il¬ 
lustrated by Maps and Plates. 

A Treatise on Mineralogy, popular 
and practical, embracing an Account of 
the Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Na¬ 
tural Historical Characters of Mineral 
Bodies, with their uses in the Arts. By 
David Brewster, LL,D. Sec. R.S.E. In 
one large volume octavo, illustrated by 
nearly 1000 figures. 

The German Novelists; a series of 
Tales, Romances, and Novels, selected 
from the works of Goethe, Schiller, Wie- 
land, Tieck, Paul Richter, Lafontaine, 
Musceus, Hoffman, La Motte Fouque, 
&c.; with Introductory Essays, Critical 
and Biographical. By the Translator of 
Wilhelm Meister, and Author of the Life 
of Schiller, 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland, from the Restora¬ 
tion to the Revolution. A new edition, 
to be handsomely printed in 8 vols. Svo, 
with new and complete Indexes of names 
qnd matters. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By 
John Leslie, Esq., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. Volume Second. 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel, with 
Reports of Cases of Defamation which 
have not been previously collected. By 
John Bortlnvick, Esq. Advocate. 

A Treatise on Heritable Succession, 
and the completing of Titles by the Heir. 
By Erskine Douglas Sandford, Esq., Ad¬ 
vocate. 

General Synopsis to the Decisions of 
the Court of Session, contained in Mori- 
son’s Dictionary of Decisions, the Sup¬ 
plement to the Dictionary, the Collections 


of Robertson, Elchies, Hailes, and Bell, 
and the Faculty Decisions down to the 
present time. By M. P. Brown, Esq., 
Advocate. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Music. By G. F. Graham, Esq. 

Mr Thomas Murray, author of “ The 
Literary History of Galloway,” is prepa- 
ing for the press a Life of Samuel Ru¬ 
therford, Principal of St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews, with collateral Notices of 
the Literary and Ecclesiastical State of 
Scotland for half a century previously to 
the Revolution, in one volume 8vo. 

Speedily will be published, a System of 
Algebra, translated from the German 
writings of Meier Hirsh. By J. P. Ni* 
chol, of the Cupar Academy. 

This treatise contains the substance 
of two celebrated works of Hirsh, which 
the translator has modelled into a conti¬ 
nuous system. It will be found one of 
the completest works on Algebra extant. 

In a few days, Walks in Edinburgh, 
one vol. 18mo., by Robert Chambers, 
author of “ Traditions of Edinburgh.” 

The author has endeavoured to render 
this little work interesting to the citizen 
of Edinburgh, by pointing out, in the most 
minute manner, all the remarkable places 
connected with its history; and equally 
so to the stranger, to whom it will serve 
as a concise but complete guide to every 
object in this ancient City worthy his at¬ 
tention. 

Shortly will be published, an Account 
of the Botanic Garden in the Island of St 
Vincent, from its first establishment. By 
the Rev. Lansdown Guilding, R.A. F.L. 
S.M, & W.S. Edinburgh, &c. &c. The 
Work is printing at the Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity Press, and will be embellished with 
Engravings drawn on Stone by W. Reath, 
Esq. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

An Historical Sketch of the Parish 
Church of Wakefield. By the Rev. J. 
L. Sisson. 4to, 15s. 

No. I. of Specimens of Ancient Deco¬ 
rations from Pompeii. By John Goldi- 
cutt, Architect, &c. &c. &c. The work 
will be beautifully coloured, and comple¬ 
ted in 4 parts. In imperial 8vo, price 
12s.: or proofs on 4co, price L. 1, Is.; 
or on India paper, with etchings, price 
L.1, 11s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

An Essay on Dr Young’s and M. 
Vol. XVIII. 


Champollion’s Phonetic System of Hie¬ 
roglyphics. By Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 
Svo, 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY 1 . 

Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. 
F.R.S.,' Secretary to the Admiralty in 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
and the intimate friend of the celebrated 
John Evelyn. Comprising his Diary 
from 1659 to 1669. Edited by Rich¬ 
ard Lord Braybrooke. 2 vols. royal 4to. 

Memoirs of the Court of France, du¬ 
ring the Residence (above 30 years) of 
tiie Marquis de Dangeau, Now first 
2 I 
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translated from the French, with His¬ 
torical and Critical Notes. 2 vols. L.l, 
8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Ans- 
pach. Written by Herself. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Remains and Memoir of the late Rev. 
Charles Wolfe, A.B. author of the Poem 
on the Burial of Sir John Moore. Edit¬ 
ed by the Rev. J. A. Russell, A.M. Vol. 

I. contains the Poems and Memoir.— 
Vol. II. the Sermons. 10s. 6d. 

The Life of John Chamberlain. Edited 
by the Rev. F. A. Cox, A.M. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

The Private Memoirs of Madame de 
Haussel, Lady’s-maid to Madame de 
Pompadour Cressis. 8vo, 7s. 

The Life of John Sharp, D.D. Lord 
Archbishop of York. To which are add¬ 
ed, Select, Original, and Copies of Ori¬ 
ginal Papers, in three appendixes. Col¬ 
lected from his Diary, Letters, and seve¬ 
ral other authentic testimonies, by his 
Son, Thomas Sharp, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, &c. Edited by Tho¬ 
mas Newcome, M.A. Rector of Henley, 
&c. 

Memoir of the late John Bowdler, 
Esq. To which is added, some Account 
of the late Thomas Bowdler, Esq. Edi¬ 
tor of the Family Shakspeare. 

BOTANY. 

Phillips’s Flora Historica ; or, the 
Three Seasons of the British Parterre 
Historically and Botanically Treated. 
2 vols. 8vo, L. 1, 4s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Odes of Anacreon; with the 
Fragments of Sappho and Alcceiis. Li¬ 
terally translated into English prose. 
By Thomas Orger, LL.D. 3s. Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

David’s Modern Greek Grammar. By 

J, Winnock. 8vo, 6$. 

Winter’s Etymological Dictionary. 2 
vols. 4to, L.2, 2s‘. 

FINE ARTS. 

Retsch’s Designs to the “ Fight of 
the Dragon,” by Schiller. Part I. 18s. 

Arts and Artists; or the Anecdotes, 
Traits, Facts, and Relics of Painters and 
Paintings; Sculptors and Statuary; Ar¬ 
chitects and Architecture; Engravers 
and Engraving; of all ages and coun¬ 
tries. By James Elmes, Esq. F. R. S., 
author of the Life of Wren, &c. In 
three elegant volumes, small 8vo, L. 1, 
Is., witli Engravings of Portraits, &e. 

Martin’s Illustrations to Milton’s Pa¬ 
radise Lost. (Dedicated by permission 
to the King.) The Third Part of this 
work is now ready. 

GEOGRATIIY AND STATISTICS. 

A new Atlas of the World, compre¬ 
hending separate Maps of its various 


Countries, laid down from the most re¬ 
cent Astronomical Observations, and 
with the latest improvements and addi¬ 
tions. Size of the Atlas, 15 inches by 
12. Price, coloured, L.3, 3s., or in a 
superior manner, L.3, 10s,; plain, L.2, 
16s. By A. Arrowsmith. Also a new 
Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, in 
6 sheets, L.4, 4s. ; and a reduced one, 
in 1 sheet, 14s. 

HISTORY. 

Chronological Epitome of the Wars in 
the Low Countries, from the Peace of 
the Pyrenees in 1659, to that of Paris in 
1815, with Reflections, Military and Po¬ 
litical. By Major-General Sir James 
Carmichael Smyth, Bart. Lieut.-Colonel 
in the corps of Royal Engineers, C. B. 
1C.M.T. K.S.W., and Aid-de-Camp to 
his Majesty. 10s. 6d. 

Cromwell’s History of Colchester. 2 
vols. post 8vo, L.l, 12s. boards, royal, 

L. 2, 2s., India proofs, L.4, 4s. 

A History of England, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the Acces¬ 
sion of James I. By John Lingard, D.D. 
5 vols. 4to, price L.8, 15s. boards. The 
same work, in 8 vols. 8vo, price L.4, 
16s. boards. 

The History of Wales, descriptive of 
the Government, Wars, Religion, Laws, 
Manners, and Customs, Druids, Bards, 
Pedigrees, aiul Language of the Ancient 
Britons and Modern Welch. By John 
Jones, LL.D. 8yo, L.l. 

LAW. 

Observations on the Law and Consti¬ 
tution of India, on the nature of Landed 
Tenures, and on the System of Revenue 
and Finance, as established by the Moo- 
hummudum Law and Moghul Govern¬ 
ment; with an Inquiry into the Revenue 
and Judicial Administration and Regu¬ 
lations of Police at present existing in 
Bengal. 12s. 

The Law relating to Horses, consi¬ 
dered as the subject of Property, Sale, 
Hire, Wager, Distress, Heriot, or of 
Criminal Charge, and intended lor Prac¬ 
tical as well as Professional Reference. 
5s. boards. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Observations on the Cholera Morbus 
of India. By Whitelaw Ainslie, M. D. 

M. R. A. S., late of the Medical Staff of 
Southern India. 3s. Gd. 

Clark on the Teeth and Palate. Prac¬ 
tical Directions for Preserving and Beau¬ 
tifying the Teeth. By Andrew Clark, 
Surgeon-Dentist. Illustrated by several 
Engravings. 9s. 

Elements of Operative Midwifery ; 
comprising a Description of certain Ne w 
and Improved Powers for assisting Dif¬ 
ficult and Dangerous Labours. By David 
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D. Davis, M. D., Member of the lloyal 
College of Physicians of London and 
Edinburgh, &c., Lecturer in Midwifery, 
4to, L.2, 2s. 

Collections from the unpublished Me¬ 
dical Writings of the late Caleb Hillier 
Parry, M. D. F. R. S. &c. &c. &c. Vo¬ 
lume I. 16s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

No. III. of J. Darling’s Catalogue of 
Books for 1825 ; containing many rare 
Articles in Divinity, History, Antiqui¬ 
ties, &c. on sale at 22, Little Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-Book of 
England, Wales, and part of Scotland, on 
the plan of Reichard's Itineraries; con¬ 
taining an Account of all the Direct and 
Cross Roads; together with a Descrip¬ 
tion of every Remarkable Place, its Cu¬ 
riosities, Manufactures, Commerce, Po¬ 
pulation, and Principal Inns; the whole 
forming a Complete Guide to every object 
worthy the attention of Travellers ; with 
a Map of England and Wales. 8s. bd. ; 
or with 55 County Maps, price 22s. bd. 

Aids to Reflections on the Formation 
of a Manly Character, on the several 
grounds of Prudence, Morality, and Re¬ 
ligion. By S. T. Coleridge. 10s. Gd. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. on the subject of Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation. By Sir J. W. Wedderburn. 2s. Gd. 

Observations on the Services and 
Claims of the Army of the Deccan. 

The Art of Beauty, with the best 
Means of preserving and improving the 
Shape—the Figure—the Complexion— 
the Eyes—the Lips, Sec. 9s. 

A Series of Tables, in which the 
Weights and Measures of France are re¬ 
duced to the English standard. By the 
late Christopher Knight Sanders, Lieu¬ 
tenant in the Royal Engineer Corps.— 
London. 7s. Gd. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, 
and the Reformation of Criminals. Part 
HI. Containing further Remarks on the 
Opinions of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
By William Roscoe, Esq. Gs. 

A Compendium of the British Peer¬ 
age. By Charles White, Esq. 7s. 

An Inquiry into the Workhouse Sys¬ 
tem, and the Law of Maintenance in 
Agricultural Districts. By the Rev. C. 
D. Brereton, A.M. Rector of Little 
Massingham, Norfolk. 3s. 

The Identity of Junius with a distin¬ 
guished Living Character established. 
Including the Supplement, consisting of 
lac-similes of hand-writing, and other 
Illustrations. The second Edition, cor¬ 
rected and enlarged. 14s. 

Characters and Opinions ; or the Blue 
Book. A Series of Papers extracted by 
a Lady from her Album. 10s. Gd. 


r ew Publications. 

A Day in Leicestershire. “ Gaudet 
equis eanibusque ” By John Dean Paul, 
Esq. 4 plates, L.2, 2s. 

The Third and concluding Part of vol. 
XIV. of the Transactions of the Linneau 
Society of London. L.1, 10s. 

Lord Sackvilie, Author of the Letters 
of Junius. By George Coventry. 14s. 

Anecdotes of Lord Byron, from Au¬ 
thentic Sources ; with Remarks, illustra- 
trative of his Connection with the prin¬ 
cipal Literary Characters of the present 
day. 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, 
Critical and Historical. By Benjamin 
Heath Malkin, LL.D. and F.S.A., Head 
Master of Bury School. 12s. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (afterwards 
Earl of Orford,) to the Earl of Hertford, 
during his Lordship’s Embassy in Paris. 
To which are added, his Lordship’s Let¬ 
ters to the Rev. Henry Zouch; forming 
Vol. IX. of Lord Orford’s Works. With 
a portrait of Lord Orford, after Sir Jo¬ 
shua Reynolds. 1 vol. 4to, L. 1, 1 Is. Gd. 

Babylon the Great. By the author of 
the Modern Athens. 18s. 

Considerations upon the Expediency 
of building a Metropolitan Palace, dedi¬ 
cated to King George the Fourth. By 
an M.P. 

Register of Arts, Sciences, Improve¬ 
ments, and Discoveries. Vol. II. Gs. Gd. 

The Poetical Works, the Correspond¬ 
ence, and other Prose Pieces of Anna 
Laetitia Barbauld. With a Memoir. By 
Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo, L. 1, 4s. bds. 

Part I. price 5s. Greenwich Hospi¬ 
tal ; a series of Naval Sketches, illustra¬ 
tive of the Life of a Man-of-Wars’-Man. 
To be completed in four Parts, each em¬ 
bellished with three coloured Engravings, 
and several Tail-pieces, by G. Cruik- 
shank. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, 
Measures, and Causes of Value, chiefly 
in reference to the Writings of Mr Ri¬ 
cardo and his Followers. By the Author 
of “ Essays on the Formation and Pub¬ 
lication of Opinions,” &c. 7s. Gd. 

Concert Room and Orchestra Anec¬ 
dotes, of Music and Musicians, British 
and Foreign, Ancient and Modern. By 
Thomas Busby. 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By 
the late Richard Ayton, Esq. 8s. Gd. 
NOVELS AND TALES. 

College Recollections, 9s. 

The Twenty-ninth of May ; or Joyous 
Doings at the Restoration. By Ephraim 
Hardeustle, Author of Wine and Wal¬ 
nuts. 

Husband-Hunting ; or, the Mother 
and Daughters. 

Reine Canziana. A Tale of Modem 
Greece. 3 vols, 12mo, 14s. 
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Tile Pictures; The Betrothing; No¬ 
vels, translated from the German of 
Lewis Tieek. Post 8vo, 9s. 

The Arabs. A Tale; in Pour Cantos. 
By Henry Austin Driver. 5s. 

To-day in Ireland; a Series of Tales, 
consisting of—The Carders, Connemara, 
Old and New Light, and the Toole’s 
Warning. 3 vols. post 8vo. L. 1, 4s. 
Truth and Fashion. A Sketch. By 

F. R- n . 2 vols. 14s. 

The Eve of All-Hallows ; or, Adelaide 
of Tyrconnell, a Romance. By Matthew 
Weld Hartstonge, Esq. M.R.I.A. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636. A 
Tale of Olden Times. 3 vols. 12mo, 189. 

Absenteeism. By Lady Morgan. 1vol. 
small 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Tales, by an Unwilling Author. 2 vols. 
12mo, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Every Day Occurrences. 8vo, 14s. 
The Story of a Life. 2 vols. 18s. 
Much to Blame. A Tale by a celebra¬ 
ted Author. 3 vols. 21s. 

POETRY. 

A Tale of Paraguay. By Robert 
Southey, LL.D. &c. &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 

With plates from designs by Westall, and 
engraved by Charles Heath. 109. 6d. 

The Moor; a Poem in Six Cantos. By 
Lord Porchester. 12s. 

Lays of the Minnesingers of German 
Troubadours of the 12th and 13th Cen¬ 
turies ; illustrated by Specimens of the 
Contemporary Lyric Poetry of Provence 
and other parts of Europe ; with Histo¬ 
rical and Critical Notices, and Engravings 
from the Minnesingers in the King’s Li¬ 
brary at Paris, and from other sources. 
8vo» 14s. 

The Third Volume of Mr Rose’s Trans¬ 
lation of the Orlando Furioso. 

The Country Vicar: the Bride of Thry- 
bergh, and other Poems. Foolscap 8vo, 
6s. boards. 

Songs of a Stranger. By Louisa Steu- 
art Costello. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Travels of My Night Cap ; or Reveries 
in Rhyme. With Scenes at the Congress 
of Verona. By the Author of My Note 
Book, or Sketches from the Gallery of 
St Stephen’s. Foolscap 8vo. 

Idyllia, (The) and other Poems, that 
are extant of Bion and Moschus, Trans¬ 
lated from the Greek. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 

Poems, the Early Productions of Wil¬ 
liam Covvper; with Anecdotes of the 
Poet, selected from Letters of Lady 
Hesketh, written during her Residence at 
Olney. 

William Tell, the Hero of Switzerland. 
By W. S. Knowles. 8vo, 3s. 

A Select Collection of Old Plays, with 
Additional Notes and Corrections. By 
the late Isaac Reed, and Octavious Gil¬ 
christ. 8vo, 9s. and 14s. 


THEOLOGY. 

A History of the Christian Church, 
from its erection at Jerusalem to the 
present Time, on the plan of Milner’s 
Church History; designed for the use of 
Families and Schools. By the Rev. John 
Fry, B. A. late of University College, 
Oxford. 1 vol. 12s. 

A new volume, being the fourth, of 
Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. F.A.S, Rector 
of Hilgay. 10s. 6d. 

A View of the Church and its gradua¬ 
ted, immutable, three-fold Priesthood, 
under Diocesan Episcopacy. By the Rev, 
T. Pruen, Curate of Dursley, Gloucester¬ 
shire. 2 vols. L. 1, Is. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year; 
containing two for each Sunday, and One 
for each Holiday. By the Rev. J. R. 
Pitman, A.M. 18s. 

Three Discourses adapted to the open¬ 
ing of the Nineteenth Century; exhibit¬ 
ing the Portentous and Auspicious Signs 
and Cardinal Duties of the Times. By 
Charles Burton. L. 1, 6s. 

lectures on some Important Branches 
of Christian Faith and Practice. By 
Thomas Raffles, LL.D. 2 vols. 12mo, 
12s. 

An Original Idea respecting the Divine 
Prescience and Pluman Free-will. 6d. 

The Whole Duty of Prayer, being a 
composition of New Prayers for every 
Day in the Week, with Practical Medi¬ 
tations upon every Prayer. By the Au¬ 
thor of the Whole Duty of Man. Thirty- 
third edition, 2s. 6d. 

A Course of Nine Sermons, intended 
to illustrate some of the leading Truths 
contained in the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. By the Rev. F. Close, A.M. 
Curate of the Holy Trinity Church, Chel¬ 
tenham. 5s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey into various Parts of Eu¬ 
rope; and a Residence in them during 
the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821 ; 
with Notes, Historical and Classical. By 
the Rev. Thomas Pennington, A.M., 
Rector of Thorley, Herts, &c. 2 vols. 

L.l, 10s. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales ; in¬ 
cluding a Series of Subjects for the Pen¬ 
cil, with their Stations, determined on 
general principles; and Instructions for 
Pedestrians. By the Rev. Ii. H. New¬ 
ell. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan, 
including some Account of the Countries 
to the north-east of Persia ; with re¬ 
marks upon the National Character, 
Government, and Resources of that king¬ 
dom. By James B. Fraser, Author of a 
Tour in the Himala Mountains, &c. 1 

vol. 4to, with a Map, L.3, 3s. 
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A Historical and Descriptive Narra¬ 
tive of Twenty Years’ Residence in 
South America; containing Travels in 
Arauco, Chile, Peru, and Colombia; with 
an Account of the Revolution, its Rise, 
Progress, and Results. By W. B. Ste¬ 
venson, formerly Private Secretary to the 


President and Captain-General of Quito, 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of an Excursion to the Moun¬ 
tains of Piemont. By the Rev. William 
Stephen Gilly, M. A. Rector of North 
Fambridge, Essex. 12s. 


EDINBURGH. 


Observations on Italy. By the late 
John Bell, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. Edited by 
his Widow. Elegantly printed in post 
quarto, with nine Plates, L-l, 7s. 

Memoirs of Mr William Veitch and 
George Brysson, written by themselves; 
with other Narratives illustrative of the 
History of Scotland, from the Restoration 
to the Revolution. To which are added, 
Biographical Sketches and Notes. By 
Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 8vo, 12s. 

The Cases decided in the Court of 
Session, from 11th January till 12th 
March, 1825. Reported by Patrick Shaw, 
and Alex. Dunlop, jun. Esquires, Advo¬ 
cates. Yol. III. Part 3. 8s. Gd. 

Cases Decided on Appeal from the 
Court of Session and Teinds, in the House 
of Lords, from 21st February to 27th 
July, 1821. Reported by Patrick Shaw, 
Esq. Advocate. Royal 8vo, 6s. 

Edinburgh Journal of Science, exhibit¬ 
ing a View of the Progress of Discovery 
in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mi¬ 
neralogy, &c. &c. Conducted by David 
Brewster, LL. D. &e. &c. No. V. with 
2 quarto, and 3 octavo plates. 7s. 6d. 

Brother Jonathan ; or, the New Eng¬ 
landers. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.l, 11s. Gd. 

Tales of the Crusaders. By the au¬ 
thor of “ Waverley.” Tale 1st, The Be¬ 
trothed. 2d, The Talisman. 4 vols. 
post 8vo, L.2, 2s. 

Lochandhu, a tale of the eighteenth 
century. 3 vols. 12mo, L. 1, Is. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1824. Vol. XVII. 18s. 

Tiie Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No. LXXX1II. April 1825. 
6s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LXXX1V. July 1825. 6s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. No. 
XXV. 7s. Gd. 

Tales of my Grandmother, 2 vols. 
12mo, 14s. boards. 

The Roman Nights at the Tomb of 
the Scipios. Translated from the Italian 
of Verri. 2 vols. 12mo, 14s. boards. 

A Critical Examination of Dr Mac- 
culloch’s Work on the Highlands and 
Western Isles of Scotland. “ Some books 
are lies frae end to end.”— Bums, Post 
8vo, 8s. Gd. 

The Lady of the Lake, a poem. By 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A new edition, 
foolscap 8vo, 9s. 

Marmion : a tale of Flodden Field. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A new edi¬ 
tion, in foolscap 8vo, 9s." 

A Statement of the Experience of 
Scotland, with regard to the Education of 
the People. By the Rev. Charles An¬ 
derson, Minister of Closeburn. Is. 

Defence of the Landed and Farming 
Interests, pointing out the Ruinous Ef¬ 
fects of any Alteration in our Present 
System of Corn Laws, and the important 
changes to which it would lead, in the 
Frame of our Government. By the Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Is. 

A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex¬ 
change, Promissory Notes, Bank Notes, 
Bankers’ Notes, and Checks on Bankers 
in Scotland; including a Summary of 
English Decisions applicable to the Law 
of Scotland. By Robert Thomson, Esq. 
Advocate. 8vo, L.l, Is. 

City Scribes and Country Readers : a 
satire. Is. 

The Encyclopaedia Edinensis. Part 
XXIII. 8s. 

A Compendium of Mechanics; or Text- 
Book for Engineers, Mill-Wrights, Ma¬ 
chine-Makers, Founders, Smiths, &c. 
12mo, 4s. Gd. 

Supplement to the Etymological Dic¬ 
tionary of the Scottish Language, illus¬ 
trating the words, in their different sig¬ 
nifications, by examples from Ancient 
and Modern Writers; shewing their affi¬ 
nity to those of other languages, and es¬ 
pecially the Northern ; explaining many 
terms, which, though now obsolete in 
England, were formerly common to both 
Countries; and elucidating National Rites, 
Customs, and Institutions, in their ana¬ 
logy to those of other nations. By John 
Jamieson, D.D., F. R.S.E. & L. 2 vols. 
4to, L.5, 5s. 

Traditions of Edinburgh ; or Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the City in former 
times. By Robert Chambers. No. IV. 
2s. 

Thoughts on Religion, and other sub¬ 
jects. By Blaise Pascal. A new Trans¬ 
lation, and a Memoir of the Author. By 
the Rev. Edward Craig, A. M. Oxon, 
Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

Malte Brun’s Geography, Vol. V. 
Part II., which concludes the Geography 
of America. 7s. Gd. 
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Biographia Presbyteriana. No. III. 
and IV. 3s. each. 

The Phrenological Journal and Mis¬ 
cellany. No, VII. Published Quarterly. 
4s. 

Sermons by the late Rev. James Ross, 
D. D. Senior Minister of Aberdeen. To 
which is prefixed, a Memoir of his Life. 
In one volume 8vo, with a Portrait of 
the Author, finely engraved by Meyer, 
from a Painting by Robertson. 8s. 

Historical Account of the Family of 
Frisel, or Frazer, particularly Fraser of 
Lovat, embracing various Notices, illus¬ 
trative of the National Customs and 
Manners, from original and authentic 
sources,—Correspondence of the cele¬ 
brated Simon, Lord Lovat, never be- 
ford printed, &c. By John Anderson, 
W. S. 4to, 15s. 

Narrative of the Loss of the Kent 
East-Indiaman by Fire, in the Bay of 
Biscay, on the 1st of March, 1825, in a 
Letter to a Friend. By a Passenger. 2s. 
Cd. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. John John¬ 
stone, Minister of Crossmichael, with 
Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

An Improved Latin Grammar, ex¬ 
tracted chiefly from MacGowan’s First 
Lessons in Reading. By the Rev. James 
MacGowan, Master of the Academy, 
Hope Street, Liverpool. Second edition. 
2s. bound. 

The Missionary. 8vo, 7s. 

A Sketch of the History of Hawick ; 
including some Account of the Manners 
and Character of the Inhabitants ; with 
Occasional Observations. By Robert 
Wilson. 12mo, 5s. 

A Summer Ramble in the North High¬ 
lands. 12mo, 5s. Gd. boards. 

The Life of Sir William Wallace, 
Knight, of Ellerslie, and Guardian of 
Scotland, in one volume foolscap, with an 
elegant Frontispiece. 5s. 

Scottish Stories, Historical and Bio¬ 
graphical, drawn from the Annals of Scot¬ 
land, in Chronological order, during a 
period of four hundred years. By the 
Rev. W. Smith, M.A. 2s. 

An Examination of the Grounds on 
which the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
at their late extraordinary meeting, claim¬ 
ed to themselves the right of altering 
and amending the Setts or Constitutions 
of the individual Burghs ; and a Refuta¬ 
tion of that claim. By Archibald Flet¬ 
cher, Esq. Advocate. 2s. 

The Christian’s Great Interest; by 
the Rev. William Guthrie. With an In¬ 
troductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 12mo, 3s. 

The Analogy of Natural and Revealed 


LAug- 

Religion. By Joseph Butler, LL.D. 
Bishop of Durham. With an Introduc¬ 
tory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
A. M., Vicar of Islington. 12mo, 6s. 

A Visit to Dalgarnoch; or, Tales of 
Scottish Piety. 18mo, 2s. Gd. 

Letters of the Rev. Samuel Ruther¬ 
ford. With an Introductory Essay, by- 
Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 12mo, 
4s. 

The Christian Philosopher; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy 
with Religion. With an Appendix, con¬ 
taining Notes and Illustrations. Em¬ 
bellished with Engravings. By Thomas 
Dick. 12mo, 8s. 

The Christian. By the Rev. Samuel 
Walker, Curate of Truro. With an In¬ 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, Cambridge. 12mo, 3s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Religious Affec¬ 
tions. By Jonathan Edwards. With an 
Introductory Essay, by the Rev. David 
Young, Perth. 12mo, 7s. 

Henry Graham ; or, The Christian’s 
Danger from the World. 18mo, 3s. 
boards. 

Sketches in Biography, designed to 
shew the influence of Literature on Cha¬ 
racter and Happiness. By John Clay¬ 
ton, Esq. The Lives in this Volume 
are those of Ariosto, Metastasio, Fene- 
lon, Massillon, Marmontel, Buffon, Lin¬ 
naeus, Malesherbes, Gilbert, Zimmerman, 
Evelyn, Jeremy Taylor, Locke, Newton, 
Beattie, Cowper, Elizabeth Carter, Sir 
William Jones, Home, Eustace. In one 
thick volume. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Fourth Report of the Directors of the 
School of Arts. June 1825. Is. 

Report of a case of Legitimacy, under 
a Putative Marriage, tried before the Se¬ 
cond Division of the Court of Session in 
February 1811. By Robert Bell, Esq. 
Advocate. 8vo, 8s. 

The Young Warned against the En¬ 
ticement of Sinners, in Two Discourses 
on Proverbs, i. 10. By the Rev. An¬ 
drew Thomson, D. D. Minister of St 
George’s, Edinburgh. The third edition. 
I8mo, Is. Gd. 

A Report of the Assembly’s Proceed¬ 
ings 24th May, 1825, relative to the Pre¬ 
sentation of the Rev. Thomas Neilson to 
the Parish of Little Dunkeld. Is. Gd. 

A Full Report of the Debate in the 
General Assembly, 25th and 2Gth May, 
1825, on the Overtures anent the Union 
of Offices. 

The Duty and Advantage of Early Ri¬ 
sing, as it is favourable to Health, Busi¬ 
ness, and Devotion. Second edition. 
18ino, 2s. Gd. boards. 
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Wheat. 



Barley. 


1st,. 

. 39s. 

Od. 

1st, 

,...00s. 

Od; 

2d, . 

..37s. 

Od. 

2d, 

...90s. 

Od. 

3d,. 

..34s. 

9d. 

3d, 

...00s. 

Od. 


EDINBURGH— July 13. 

Oats. 

1st,.21s. fid. 

2d,.20s. Od. 

3d,.Ids. Od. 


Pease & Beans. 

1st,.22s. Od. 

2d,.10s. Od. 

3d, .19s. Od. 


Tuesday , July 12. 

to Os. fid. Quartern Loaf . . Os. 104d.to Os. Od. 

to Os. fid. New Potatoes (28 lb.) Is. fid. to Os. Od. 

to Os. lOd. Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. 

to Os. 7d. Salt ditto, per stone 17s. Od. to Os. Od. 

to 4s. fid. Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 2d. to Os. Od. 

to 6s. 9d. Eggs, per dozen . Os. 8d. to Os. Od* 

HADDINGTON— July 15. 

Barley. Oats. 

1st, ... 32s. fid. 1st, ... 20s. Od. 

2d, ... 29s. Od. 2d, ... 18s. Od. 

3d, ... 2fis. Od. 3d, ... lfis. Od. 

Average of Wheat £1, 15s. 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended 9th July . 

Wheat, 67s. lid.—Barley, .37s. 8d.—Oats, 24s. 8d.—Rye, 40s. 5d.—Beans, 41s. 7d.—Pease, 39s. lOd. 

Liverpool , July 5. 

ci . s. cl.. s. d. s. d. 

Wheat, per 70 lb. Amer. p. 1961b. 

Eng. 10 0 to 10 9 Sweet,U.S. 24 O to 27 G 

Old ... — to — I Do. in bond — 

Scotch 1ft A i - 1 n 1-wvr.a on 

Irish . 

Bonded 


Beef (174 oz * P er lb.) 0s. fid. 
Mutton .... 0s. fid. 

Veal.0s. 7d. 

Pork.0s. fid. 

Lamb, per quarter . 2s. Od. 

Tallow, per stone . Gs. 3d. 


Wheat. 

1st, ....37s. fid. 
2d, ....36s. fid. 
3d, ....34s. Od. 



Pease. 



Beans. 


1st, 

, .. 2 Is. 

Od. ! 

1 

.20s. 

Od. 

2d, 

... 19s. 

Od. 1 

2d, 

. 18s. 

Od. 

3d, 

... 17s. 

Od. | 

3d, 


Od. 

0d. 

9-12ths. 






London, Corn Exchange , July 4. 


Wheat, red, old — to — 
Red, new . . 50 to 58 
Fine ditto . . 60 to 64 
Superfine ditto 6G to G8 
White, . . . 52 to 58 

Fine ditto . . 60 to 68 
Superfine ditto 72 to 75 
Rye .... 54 to 38 
Barley, . • 50 to 34 
Fine ditto . . 55 to 38 

Superfine ditto 38 to 40 
Malt . . 

Fine . . 

Hog Pease 
Maple . 

Maple, fine 


50 to 58 
60 to 66 
36 to 58 
40 to 4. 
— to — 


White pease . 38 to 42 

Ditto, boilers . 48 to 52 
Small Beans,new 44 to 48 
Ditto, old . . 

Tick ditto, new 
Ditto, old . 

Feed oats . . 

Fine ditto . . 

Poland ditto . 

Fine ditto . . 

Potato ditto 
Fine ditto . . 

Scotch 


0 to 0 
53 to 571 
() to 0 

20 to 22 

23 to 24 

21 to 23 

24 to 26 

22 to 21 

25 to 28 
29 to 50 


Flour, per sack 60 to 65 
Ditto, seconds 56 to 60 
Bran, . . 15 to 16 


Seeds 

s. d. 


3 to 5 ( 
8 to 10 6 


Tares, per bsli 
Must. White,.. 

— Brown, new 12 to 18 0 
Sanfoin, perqr.56 to 65 0 
Turnips, bsli. 9 to 18 0 

— Red & green 0 to 0 0 

— Yellow, 0 to 0 0 
Caraway, cwt. 35 to 39 0 


«/. 

— to — 0 


Hempseed . — — — - 
Linseed, feed. 55 to 48 0 

— Ditto, fine — to — 0 
Rye Grass, 24 to 32 0 
Ribgrass, . . it) to 60 0 
Clover, red cwt.45 to 71 0 

— White ... 49 to 66 0 

Coriander . . 9 to 11 0 


Canary?per*cjr. 82 to 92 0 Trefoil. ... 14 to 25 0 
Rape Seed, per last, £— to £2o. 


4 0 to 
Barley, per 60 lbs. 

Eng. ... 5 6 to 

Scotch . 4 10 to 

Irish . . 4 6 to 

Foreign . — to 

Oats, per 45 lb. 

Eng. ... 3 3 to 
Irish ... 3 1 to 
Scotch . . 3 3 to 5 

For.in bond 2 0 to 2 
Do. dut. fr. — to — 
Rye, perqr.35 0 to 40 
Malt per b. 9 3 to 9 
—Middling 8 0 to 9 
Beans,per q. 

English . 40 0 to 43 
Irish . . 56 0 to 40 

Rapeseed, p.l. nominal. 
Pease,grey 34 0 to 56 
—White . 50 0 to 52 
Flour, English 


3 6 


10 0 to 10 9,Sour bond 20 0 to 22 0 
8 9 to 9 2 ( Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 

6,English 50 0 to 31 0 
Scotch . . 50 0 to 51 0 
Irish . . . 24 0 to 29 0 
Bran,p.2 lib. 0 0 to 0 O 

Butter, Beef $c. 

Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Belfast, 93 0 to 94 0 
Newry .. 90 0 to 91 0 
Waterford 88 0 to 89 0 
Cork,pic.2d, 90 0 to 91 0 
3d dry 80 0 to 0 0 
Beef, p. tierce. 

— Mess 95 0 to 97 0 
— p. barrel 65 0 to 68 0 
Pork, p. bl. 

— Mess . 80 0 to 85 0 
—Middl. . 75 0 to 78 0 
Bacon, p. cwt. 

Short mids. 56 0 to 57 0 
Sides . . 55 0 to 56 0 

I Hams, dry, 60 0 to 63 0 


p.2801b.fme 48 0 to 55 0-Urcen . 48 0 to 50 0 

Irish, 2ds 46 0 to 54 0|Lard,rd.p.e. 48 0 to — 0 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22 d June , 1825. 


1 1st. 

8th. 

15th. 

22d. 

Bank stock, -—--—— 

O M/tnf vnrln r» £> M . _ 

227 h 

GGy § 

90A 89f 90 

231| 

90! 

231] 

904 . 

233 

oo§ a 

O pCr CvJIlU I 

/»nnf nnil unl Q. , __ 


~97i f 

_ 

97J 

G8* 

«>/,• per cent* 

New 4 per cent, consols, - 

T i\/lio ofn/'k ..... 

1044“? | 
2774 

51 54 

— 



1 IXvliCl OIWVlV) 

49 

54 55 

53 

32 34 

Exchequer hills,. +***,***.—*.*•+»—■*•■•■*■**+*+•** 


___ 

__ 

_ 

Exchequer bills, sin. ** 

Consols for acc. —.--—- 

I /on *r Annuities _ 

904 i i 
21 7-189-16 

0U 4 4 
•21 11-16 

21J 5-16 

91J * * 

20 l -1 r> 

French 5 per cents. -, 

1 - 

105f. 50c. 

— 

I02f. 50c 
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Course of Exchange, July 8—Amsterdam, 12: 2 , F, C. Ditto at sight, 12 : 19. 
Rotterdam, 12: 3. Antwerp, 12 : 3. Hamburgh, 38: 10. 2£ Us. Altona, 38 : 11. 
Paris, 3d. sight, 25 : 20. Bourdeaux, 25 : 45. Frankfort on the Maine, 151 Ex. 
Mon. Petersburgh, per rblc. 9£. Berlin, 7 : 0- Vienna, 9: 50. Trieste, 9 : 50. Ma¬ 
drid, 36J : Ejf. Cadiz, 36£. Bilboa, 36£. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 36f. Gibraltar, 31. 
Leghorn, 50. Genoa, 45^* Venice, 27 : 0. Malta, 0 : 0. Naples, 40. Palermo, 
per oz. 1214* Lisbon, 51J. Oporto, 51. Buenos Ayres, 43£. Rio Janeiro, 48. Bahia, 
52. Dublin, 9 h per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver , per or. —Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 10§d. peroz. 
New Doubloons, £ 3 : 17 : 0d. New Dollars, 4s. ll^d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. G^tl. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, 

Single ditto. 

Small Lumps, . . . 

Large ditto. 

Crushed Lumps, . . 

"MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica, . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

St Domingo,. 

Pimento (in Bond,) . . • 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 


Brandy,.. 

Geneva, 

Grain Whisky, . . 

WINES, , t 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 
Spanish White, butt, 
Teneriffe, pipe, 

Madeira, . p 110 gall. 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
Honduras, .... 
Campeaehy, . . • 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 

Cuba, . . . • • • 

INDIGO, Caraccasfine, lb. 
TIMBE11, Amer. Pine, foot. 

Ditto Oak. 

Christianspnd (dut. paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . » 
TAR, American, brl. 

Archangel,. 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW, llus. Yel. Cand. 

Home melted, .... 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 


FLAX, 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rale. 

Dutch,. 

Irish, 

MATS, Archangel, 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, 


OIL, Whale, . tun. 
Cod, .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, 

Inferior, 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine. 

Stained, . 
Middling, 

Dcmerara and Berbicc, 
West India, 

Pernambuco, 

Marguham, . . 


PRICES CURRENT, July 8. 


LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

60 

to 62 

63 6 

65 

59 



60 

66 


70 

66 

70 

65 



74 

72 


76 

72 

74 

75 



— 

108 


116 






— 

92 


106 

88 

100 

z 



_ 

88 


92 

85 

87 

_ 



__ 

85 


88 

_ 


. 



_ 

58 


46 

_ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

28 

6 

29 

26 9 

27 

_ 



_ 

60 


65 

60 


50 



52 

65, 


70 

65 

69 

62 



70 

70 


90 

.— 


71 



88 

— 


— 

_ 

_ 

55 



55 

80 


90 

_ 

_ 

58 



72 

90 


112 

_ 

— 

74 



88 

— 


— 

_ 

_ 

60 



65 

0s 

9J 

0 0 

— 

— 

o 

9 

0 


2s 

5 

2 4 

2s 5d 

2s 7d 

1 10 


_ 

5 

4 

3 6 

_ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

2 


2 3 

_ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

1 

6 

i 7 

— 

— 

— 



— 

55 


46 


— 

— 




56 


48 

24 

60 

— 

— 

— 



— 

25 


z 





z 

£10 


0 

7 0 

— 1 

£7 

5 

7 10 

10 


— 


— i 

7 

10 

8 

0 

11 


~ 

— 

— 

8 

5 

8 

10 

12 


0 

—i 

— 

7 

0 

8 

0 

15 


0 

11 5 

_ 

9 

10 

10 

0 

103 


12s 0 

_ 

_ 

9s 

6 

l()s 6 

2 

0 

2 11 

_ 

_ 

1 

11 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 6 

_ 

_ 





2 

2 

2 7 

__ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

1 

0 

1 6 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

3 6 

— 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

6 

21 


23 

— 


12 

0 

12 

! 6 

17 


18 

_ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

9 


10 

__ 

_ 

_ 




58 


37 6 

38 

59 

38 



- 

-17 


— 

— 

_ 

_ 



_ 

41 


— 

— 

— 

~ 



— 

52 


55 

_ 


_ 




50 


80 

— 

_ 

— 



__ 

•10 


45 

— 

— 

— 



_ 

58 



- 

- 

- 




36 


41 

35 6 

36 

34 

6 


_ 

54 


— 

31 

_ 

29 

0 


_ 

27 


— 

25 10 

26 

— 



_ 

— 


— 

26 

26 10 

— 



_ 

7± 


8 

7* 

8 

0 

5 

0 

8 

Si 


64 


7 

0 

H 

0 

4 

3 


4 

4 

4 i 

0 

3 

0 

4 

— 


— 

l 4 

l H 
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05 

1 

5 

— 


— 

2 6 

2 11 

3 

0 

5 

2 

— 


— 

1 2 

— 

1 

2 

1 

8 

— 


— 

2 2 

0 0 

1 

o 

2 

6 

—. 


— 

1 3 

l 4 
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n 

1 

5 

— 


— 

1 5 


0 10* 

1 

1 

— 


— 

—« 

— 

1 

L 2 

1 

2 * 

— 



— 

— 

1 

4 

1 

i 


LONDON. 


65 

64 

65 

70 

71 

75 

87 

93 

89 

95 

88 

85 

86 

87 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ , 

_ 

56 

61 

62 

72 

81 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

76 

78 

9Jd 

lOd 

2s 2d 

2s 3d 

3 2 

3 3 

2 0 

— 

— 

— 

£18 

£58 

— 

■ — 

_ 

— 

22 

32 

20 

25 

£7 10 

7 15 



8 15 

9 O 

12 0 

12 12 



11 6 

12 6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

] 2 

1 7 

1 10 

2 8 

13 

15 

17 0 

— 

6 0 

_ 

35 0 

_ 

30 

_ 

,£44 10 

45 0 

38 10 

40 0 

£53 0 

£54 

52 

55 

—— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

15 15 

56 

40 

— 

40 

_ 

23 10 

21 Q 

28 0 

29 0 

0 5* 

0 6 

0 S3 

0 4 

0 5 

0 3i 

1 5* 

1 3*. 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 4 

1 6 

1 1 

J 4 

1 5 

1 6 

—. 
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Meteorological Table, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh , i?t the 
Observatory , Callon-hill. 


May . 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after¬ 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 









Ther. 


Attach. 

Wind. 



Ther. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

Wind. 



Barom. 

Ther. 


May 1 { 

M.37 
A. 43 

29.462 

.416 

M.48) 
A. 47/ 

E. 

Foggy, with 
showers rain. 

May 17-j 


M.38£ 
A. 54 

29.934 

.996 

M.581 
A. 57 j 

! 

E. 

Morn, dull, 
day sunsh. 

2 { 

M.38 
A. 15 

.302 

.302 

M.48) 
A. 48 / 

Cble. 

Heavy fog. 


1 

M.39 
A. 51 

.999 

.999 

M.591 
A. 59 j 


Cble. 

Sunshine, 
very warm. 

3 { 

M.39 
A. 50 

.264 

.264 

M.50) 
A. 50 / 

E. 

Morn, and 
night rain. 

!9j 

r 

M.41 
A. 54 

30.105 

.105 

M.601 
A. 59 J 

\ 

E. 

Sunshine. 


M.39 

.264 

M.511 

Cble. 

Fair, sunsh. 

20 j 

r 

M.37 

.114 

M.591 

| 

E. 

Morn, frost. 

4 l 

A. 50 

.270 

A. 56/ 

but cold. 

1 

A. 50 

29-999 

A. 55 | 

r 

day sunsh. 

* l 

M.40 

.570 

M.52) 

Cble. 

Dull, with 

21 -j 

f 

M.51 

.920 

M.54 1 

L 

Cble. 

Morn, cold. 

5 X 

A. 48 

.488 

A. 51 / 

rain. 


A. 47 

.889 

A.57J 

r 

day warm. 


M.40A 

.470 

M.57\ 

Cble. 

Warm, 

22 .j 

r 

M.59 

.820 

M.58) 

1 

E. 

Morn, foggy. 

6 X 

A .55 

.470 

A. 59/ 

showers rain. 

L 

A. 53 

.713 

A.60J 

r 

aftern. show. 

n / 

M.41 

.384 

M.56) 

Cble. 

Warm, with 

23j 

( 

M.41 

.650 

M.56 | 

! 

N. 

Dull, with 

7 X 

A. 50 

.450 

A. 59 / 

sunshine. 

l 

A. 46 

.440 

A. 54 J 

r 

showers rain. 

8 \ 

M.lo 

.460 

M.59) 

S.W. 

Dull,sh. rain 

24 j 

r 

M.58 

.401 

M.49) 

[. 

NE. 

llainyfor the 

A. 55 

.580 

A. 58 / 

h.rain. night. 

L 

A. 44 

.299 

A. 48 J 


day, cold. 

9 { 

M.45J 

.802 

M.58/ 

Cble. 

Foren.sunsh. 

25 \ 

r 

M.56 

.245 

M.45 ) 

[ 

Cble. 

Foren. rain. 

A. 52 

.882 

A. 58 / 

aftern. dull. 

1 

A. 42 

.485 

A. 47J 

r 

aftern. fair. 

10 { 

M.40 

.875 

M.59 ) 

p 

Foren. warm 

26 \ 

[ 

M.39 

.364 

M.48 ) 

1 

E. 

Dull morn. 

A. 52 

.850 

A. 55/ 

Ej0 

aft.cold,dull. 


A. 45 

.650 

A. 50 J 

r 

day sunsh. 

11 { 

M.39J 

.780 

M.55) 

IF 

Rain. morn. 

27^ 

r 

M.594 

.660 

M.54 ) 

1 

N. 

Aftern. hail, 

A. 48 

.719 

A. 52/ 

Hi* 

day dull. 

1 

A. 47 

.632 

A. 50 J 

r 

night snow. 

12 { 

M.58J 

.668 

M.53) 


Dull & very 


1 

M.30 

.592 

M.48) 

1 

Cble. 

Sunsh. with 

A. 51 

.763 

A. 50 ) 


cold. 



A. 45 

.556 

A.50J 

r 

showers hail. 

13 { 

M.38 

.964 

M.50\ 

E. 

Morn, dull. 

29-j 

r 

M.35 

.575 

M.53) 

1 

NW. 

Day fair. 

A. 46 

.964 

A. 50/ 

day sunsh. 


A. 46 

.692 

A. 53 j 

\ 

shower even. 

H { 

M.35 
A. 47 

.998 

.996 

M.51) 
A. 51/ 

E. 

Sunshine. 

30 j 

r 

M.35 
A. 49 

.816 

.991 

M.55 ) 
A. 56 J 


Cble. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 

15 { 

M.37J 
A. 50 

.994 

.906 

M.56 ) 
A. 58/ 

E. 

Foren. mild, 
aftern. cold. 

31 1 

f 

M.34 
A. 54 

.980 

.989 

M.58 ) 
A. 57 J 

1 

W. 

Ditto. 

16 { 

M.38 
A. 48 

.875 

.875 

M.58 ) 
A. 57/ 

E. 

Sunshine. 







Average of rain, . . 2.191. 


June, 





Attach. 


Ther. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

el { 

M.44 

29.684 

M.57\ 

A. 55 

.596 

A. 61 / 

2 { 

M.48 

.360 

M.60\ 

A. 53 

.510 

A.60 / 


M.58 

.255 

M.60) 

5 \ 

A. 55 

.335 

A. 58 j 

a / 

M.36A 

.116 

M.58) 

4 l 

A. 35 

28.940 

A. 56 / 


M.37 

29.284 

M.52) 

5 \ 

A. 46 

.465 

A. 56 / 

r / 

M.38 

.566 

M.57) 

6 l 

A. 51 

.469 

A .57/ 

7 { 

M.46 

.275 

M.60) 

A. 59 

.442 

A. 60 / 

8 { 

M.41 

.544 

M.60) 

A. 58 

.575 

A. 60 / 

9 { 

M.40 

.619 

M.60) 

A. 51 

.839 

A. 60 / 

10 { 

M.41 

.880 

M.62) 

A. 61 

.840 

A. 64 / 


M.59 

.850 

M.68 ) 

31 X 

A. 66 

.866 

A. 70/ 

12 { 

M.52 

.958 

M.66 ) 

\.61 

.991 

A. 68/ 

13 { 

M.49 

.999 

M.70) 

\. 66 

30.116 

A. 64 / 

14 { 

M.45 

.170 

M.66) 

A. 58 

.170 

A. 74/ 

15 { 

vi. 474 

.185 

M.66) 

A. 56 

.106 

A. 70/ 


sw. 

w. 

w. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

SW. 

sw. 

SW. 

sw. 

sw. 

sw. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

NE. 

NE. 


Dull, with 
slight rain. 
Foren. rain, 
Aftem. fair. 
Dull, cold 
shower night 
Thunder and 
lightn. rain. 
Foren .sun sh. 
rain aftem. 
Foren. sunsh. 
dull aftern. 
Dull, shrs. 
rain. 

Dull, cold 
shrs. rain. 
Mom. rain, 
day, sunsh. 
Fair, with 
suneshine. 
Very warm, 
with sunsh. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Foren. sunsh. 
aftern. dull. 
Morn, fog, 
day warm. 

Ditto. 





Attach. 




Ther. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

Wind. 


Junel6| 

M.50 

29.991 

M.73) 

Cble. 

Forn. sunsh. 

\. 70 

.996 

A. 61 / 

dull aftem. 

«{ 

M.45 

.999 

M.6G) 

NW. 

Sunsh. and 

A. 57 

.985 

A. 70 / 

very warm. 

18{ 

M.43 

A .58 

.998 

.865 

M.68) 
A. 66 / 

Cble. 

Ditto. 

19{ 

M.41 

.696 

M.60 ) 

Cble. 

Shrs. morn. 

A. 52 

.580 

A. 59 / 

and aftem. 

201 

M.43 

.589 

M.57 ) 

N. 

Morn. cold, 

A. 50 

.619 

A. 57/ 

day sunsh. 

2l| 

M.39J 
A. 49 

.630 

.632 

M.56) 
A. 58 / 

N. 

Ditto. 

221 

M.40 

.704 

M.58) 

N. 

Sunsh. with 

A. 51 

.750 

A. 59 / 

shrs. rain. 

231 

M.41 

.692 

M.62) 

W. 

Morn, rain, 

A. 57 

.732 

A. 62/ 

day s unsh. 

24 { 

M.55 

.615 

M.61 ) 

SW. 

Dull morn. 

A. 58 

.518 

A.60/ 

day sunsh. 

251 

M.45 
A. 56 

.326 

.196 

M.61) 
A. 62 / 

sw. 

Showery. 

261 

M.41 

.166 

M.59 \ 

■ Cble. 

Shry., with 

A. 50 

.320 

A. 58 / 

thun.&light. 

27 { 

M.40 

.464 

M.60) 

E. 

Sunshine, 

A. 54 

.516 

A. 59 / 

warm. 

28 { 

M.41 
A. 54 

.550 

.465 

M.61 / 
A. 63 ) 

. sw. 

Ditto. 

291 

M.45 

.350 

M.61) 

■ SW. 

Morn. cold. 

A. 54 

.301 

A. 60 j 

day sunsh. 

501 

M.41 £ 

.301 

\i.eo) 

. sw. 

Aftern.thun. 

. A. 54 

.566 

A, 61 j 

Might.h.rair 


Average of rain, 1.756. 
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■Appointments, Promotions, §c. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


3.t$ 


CA»£> 


Brevet. 


R.H.Gdg. 

4Dr.Gds. 

6 

3 Dr. 

4 


9 

10 


11 


12 

Gren.Gds. 


1 F. 


Lt. Gen. S. Lord Combermere, G.C.B. 
and G.C.H. local rank of Gen. in the 
East Indies only 29 Nov. 1820 

Cant. Emmett, R. Eng. Major in the 
Army 5 July, 1821 

Cor. Drake, Lt. by purch. vi'ceXord G. 

A. I-lill, prom. 14 April, 1825. 

2d Lt. Lloyd, from Rifle Brig. Cor. do. 
As. Surg. Trimble, from h.p. Nova Sco. 

Fen. As. Surg. vice Freer, 97 F. do. 
Lt. Sir II. J. Seton, Bt. Capt. vice Mat¬ 
thews, ret. 24 March 

Cor. Seton, Lt. do. 

J. W. King, Cor. do. 

Ser. Maj. I-Iiggins, Quar. Mast, vice 
Brunton, dead 14 April 

Lt. Daly, Capt. vice Sale, dead 

26 June, 1824 
Capt. Eliott, from h. p. 21 Dr. Capt. 

vice Barlow, dead 1 July 

Cor. Smith, Lt. 10 Dee. 

E. Harvey, Cor. by pure. 24 Mar. 1825 
Serj. Maj. Harrison, Adj. with rank of 
Cor. vice Dixon, Quar. Mast. 

25 June, 1824 
Cor. and Ai{j. Dixon, Quar. Mast, vice 
Allan, dead do. 

Lt. J. T. Lom Brudenell, from h. p. 8 
Dr. Lt. repaying difif. vice Parlby, 12 
Dr. in March, 1825 

Cor. Harrison, Lt. vice Van Cortlamlt, 
14 F. 14 April 

G. Shedden, Cor. by purch. do. 

T. Harrison, Vet. Surg. vice Norton, 
dead do. 

S, Lyne, Cor. by purch. vice Beau¬ 
mont, ret. 24 March 

Paym. Wardell, from h. p. 24 Dr. 

Paym. vice Tallon 31 do. 

Capt. Arnold, Maj. vice Jones, ret. 

14 April 

Lt. Harvey, Cant. do. 

— Wetherall, Capt. by purch. vice Du¬ 
ne, ret. 29 June, 1824 

Cor. Ahmuty, Lt. do. 

Gent. Cadet F. D. George, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Cor. 24 Mar. 1825 

Lt. Parlby, from 8 Dr. Lt. vice Weight, 
h. p. 8 Dr. rec. diff. 10 do. 

— Angerstein, Lt. and Capt. by purch. 

vice Vernon, prom. 2 April 

G. A. F. Houstoun, Ens. and Lt. do. 
Gent. Cadet A. W. Torrens, from R. 
Mil. Coll. (Page of Honour to his Ma¬ 
jesty,) Ens. and Lt. lido, 

lit. Ingram, Capt. 7 do. 

Ensign Butler, Lt. do. 

Lt. Samson, from li. p. 21 F. Lt 8 do. 

T. Wood, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, Ens; do. 

A. M'Kenzie, do. 9 do! 

Lt. Wright, Capt 7 do. 

Ens. Everard, Lt. do. 

-Burcliell, do. 8 do*. 

-M'Nabb, do. 9 do. 

-Stewart, from h. p. 5 F. Ens. 8 do. 

-Barr, from 29 F. do. 9 do. 

L. Desborough, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, do. ]() do 

II. D Lacy, do. lido. 

J. Gordon, do. vice Pigott, 26 F. 12 do. 
Lt. Graham, Capt. 7 April 

Ens. Espinasse, Lt. do. 

-Rawlins, from 9 F. Lieut 9 do! 

—— Clarke,- from h. p. 68 F. Ens. 7 do. 
T. Brooke, do. 8 'do. 

Lieut. Galbraith, Capt. 7 do. 

Ens. Derinzy, Lieut. do. 

S. G. French, Ens. 8 do. 

C. T. Henry, do. 9 do! 

J. A. B. M. M‘Gregor, Ens. vice Foley, 
prom. 24 March 


April. 


13 


15 


17 


2 d Lieut, Pottinger, from R. Art. Lieut. 

Lieut. Penrice, Capt. 9 7 do* 

Hutchinson, do. g do! 

Ens. Rainsford, from 8 F. Lieut, do! 

-Westenra, from 70 F. do. do 

-Sievewright, from 55 F. do. do! 

-Fergusson, from 57 F. do. do. 

-Forbes, from 52 F. do. do 

— Strangways, from 71 F. En». do! 

Lt. Ross, Capt. 7 a 0 

Ens. Pickwick, Lt. do* 

Lieut. Dirom, from 24 F. Lieut. 8 do* 

--Gennys, from 31 F. do. do! 

Gent Cadet J. S. Whitty, from R. Mil. 

Col. Ens. vice Rainsford, 7 F. do. 

A Nesbitt, do. do. 

Lt. and Adj. Davis, Capt. 7 do! 

Lt. Powell, from 57 F. Capt. 8 do. 
Ens. Brownrigg, Lieut 7 do. 

F 'J 3 u r sl . e “» R. Mil. Acad, at 

Woolwich, Ens. 8 do 

-Wells, do. g do! 

J. D. Milne, do. vice .Rawlins, 4 F. 

C. L. Strickland, Ens. vice Hankey! 

T,2J*V 1 „ 31 March 

Lieut Leard, Capt 7 April 

--Gal he, do. g do. 

-Uniacke, from h. p. 18 F. Lieut. 

Ens. Tait, from 31 F. do. 8 do! 

R. Iloneyman, Ens. do 

H. C. Powell, do. 9 do 

Lieut. Richardson, Capt 7 do. 

Ens. Moore, Lt. do, 

Lieut Wily, from h. p. 83 F. Lt. 8 do! 

--- Benson, from h. p. 3 F. Lt do. 

Ens. Stuart, from h. p. 59 F. Ensign 

W. Fyers, En., 8 d£ 

Lieut. Dune, Capt 7 do. 

Capt French, from h. p. 84 F. Capt. 

Ens. White, Lt 7 do 

-Cnrew, do. g do’ 

Lt. Knight, from h. p. 64 F. Lt 9 do! 
H * A - West, from R. Mil, Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. 8 do 

H. G. Forsteen, Ens. 9 do*. 

R. Schneider, do. 10 do. 

H. V. Gold, do. vice Boates, 64 F. 

ao ^ , lido. 

As. Surg. Dealey, from h. p. 60 F. As. 

Surg. vice Douglas, superseded 7 do. 
Ens. Brownrigg, Lt. vice Howard, kill¬ 
ed m action 29 May, 1824 

C. Savage, Ens. do 

Capt. Lintott, from h. p. 60 F. Cant! 

vice Kelly, Rifle Brig. 9 Apr. 1825 
Ens. White, Lt. vice Liston, dead 

T; H-TOy, Ens. M A^rii', \lll 

Lt Maxwell, Capt 7 do. 

-— Humphreys, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Battersby, JL,t. 7 do. 

-Blair, do. g do! 

Lt. Radford, from h. p. 52 F. Lt. 9 do! 
II. Rudyeard, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. g a n 

J. R. Norton, Ens. 6 do* 

T. Wright, do. 10 do! 

Lt. firowne, Capt 7 do 

— D’Arcy, from J7 Dr. Capt 8 do! 

Ens. Thompson, Lt 7 do. 

t t ;?. 1 T ex . an ? er ^ from h ‘ P* 56 F. Lt. 8 do! 
J. M‘Intosh, Ens. do 

B. K. O’Dwyer, Ens. 9 do! 

Lieut. Jeffries, Capt. 7 do 

Capt. Robison, from h. p. 17 Dr. Cant. 

Ens. Moffatt, Lt ?do! 
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Lt. Fraser, from R. Staff Corps, Lt. 

8 April 

2d Lt. Brooke, from R. Art. do. 9 do. 

H. Des Vaux, Ens. 8 do. 

R. Stirling, do. 9 do. 

18 Lt. Dillon, Capt. 7 do. 

-Graves, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Thompson, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Moyle, from h. p. 8 F. Lt. 8 do. 

—- Spencer, from 41 F. do. do. 28 
Ens. Buchanan, from 80 F. do. 9 do. 

R. Dunne, Ens. 8 do. 

11. A. Haly, do. 9 do. 

19 Lt. Raymond, Capt. 7 do. 

-- Hughes, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Scott, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Harding, from 31 F. Lt. 8 do. 

Ens. Miehell, from h. p. 63 F. Ens. 7 do. 29 

T. Atkins, Ens. 8 do. 

C. Cotton, do. 9 do. 

SI Capt. Brady, from R. African Colonial 

Corps, Capt. 7 do. 

-Vandeleur, from 27 F. Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Young, 1st Lt. do. 

Lt. Wrixon, from h. p. 10 F. 1st Lt. 

8 do. 

J. H. Evelegh, 2d Lt. do. 

J. Brady, do. 9 do. 

22 Lt. Barlow, Capt. 7 do. 31 

Capt. Le Mesurier, from h. p. New¬ 
found. Fen. Capt 8 do. 

Ens. Gordon, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Croly, from Newfound. Vet. Comp. 

Lt. 8 do. 

-KyfRn, from 47 F. Lt do. 

F. J. St Quintal, Ens. do. 

J. A. Mackey, do. 9 do. 32 

28 Lt Harris, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. St George, from h. p. 18 F. Capt. 

8 do. 

2d Lt. Mathews, 1st Lt. 7 do. 

Lt Williams, from h. p. 14 F. 1st Lt 
8 do. 

F. J. Phillott, from R. Mii. Acad, at 
Woolwich, 2d Lt. 7 do 

H. Seymour, 2d Lt 8 do. 

R. K. Elliot, do. 9 do. 33 

M. Ross, do. 10 do. 

Lt. L’Estrange, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt Miller, from 40 F. Capt. 8 do. 

Ens. Campbell, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Harris, from 89 F. Lt. 8 do. 

Cor. Playford, from li. p. Brunswick 

Hussars, Ens. 7 do. 

N. Leslie, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, do. 8 do. 

F. T. Maitland, Ens. 9 do. 

J. E. Orange, do. 10 do. 34 

25 Lieut. Swyny, Capt. 7 do. 

-Wolseley, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Lingard, Lt. 7 do. 

-Mackenzie, do. 8 do. 

Lieut Uniacke, from h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Lt. 9 do. 

-Sedley, from h. p. R. Staff Corps, 

, Lt. do. 

Ens. O’Brien, from h. p. Newfoundland 35 
Fen. Ens. 7 do. 

—— Griffith, from 99 F. Ens. do. 

E. S. Cassan, Ens. 8 do. 

W. O’Connor, do.vice Morris, 13 F. 9 do. 

26 Lieut Murray, Capt. 7 do. 

-M‘Lat!chie, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Strange, Lt. 7 do. 36 

Lieut. M'Innes, from h. p. Cape R. Lt. 

8 do. 

-Sinclair, from h. p. 78 F. do. do. 

Ens. Piggott, from 3 F. Lt. vice Mont¬ 
gomery, 50 F. 9 do. 

Gent. Cadet C. W. Campbell, from R. 

Mil. Co’l. Ens. * 8 do. 

J. Maule, Ens. 9 do. 

27 Bt. Lt. Col. Hare, Lt. Col. by purch. 

vice Henry, ret. 31 Mar. 

Capt. Heathcofe, from Sub. Insp. of 
Mil. in Ionian Islands, Maj. do. 37 
Lieut. Talbot, Capt. 7 April 

-Fumes, do. 8 do. 

-Freeman, from 35 F. Capt. vice 

Vandeleur, 21 F. 9 do. 
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Ena. Sleator, Lt. 7 April 

Lieut. Christian, from 87 F. Lt. 8 do. 

- North, from h. p. 100 F. Lt. 

vice Ridge, R. Staff Corps, do. 

-Young, from h. p. 1 W. I. R. 

Lt. do. 

J. Maclean, Ens. do. 

R. Whalley, do. 9 do. 

C. Roberts, do. vice Grier, 95 F. 1 > do. 
Lieut. Eason, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Parsons, from h. p. 10 Dr. 8 do. 
Ens. Barron, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Lord S.Lennox,'from 32 F. Lt. 8 do. 
Ens. Wardell, from 32 F. do. 9 do. 

-Ogilvie, from h. p. 27 F. Ens. 7 do. 

—— Probyn, Ens. 8 do. 

M. Andrews, Ens. 9 do 

Lieut. Pennington, Capt. 7 do. 

Bt. Maj. Belshes, from h. p. 59 F. Cant. 

8 do. 

Ens. Bell, Lt, 7 do. 

Lt. Dighton, from h. p. 71 F. Lt. 8 do. 

— Faden, from h. p. G5 F. do. do. 
Gfeat. Cadet Hemphill, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. 7 do- 

G. Congreve, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. 8 do. 

W. H. Sheppard, Ens. 9 do. 

Lieut. Boarchnan, from h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
Lt. vice Harding, 19 F. 8 do. 

-Bulkeley, from h. p. 9 F. do. 

vice Rainie, 95 F. do. 

-Dormer, from li. p. York Chass. 

Lt. vice Gennys, 8 F. do. 

Ens. Wetenhall, from 91 F. Ens. vice 
Tait, 10 F. do. 

Lieut. Lawrence, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Baines, from late 3 Vet. Bn. Capt. 

8 do 

Ens. Calder, Lieut 7 do. 

Lt. Bowles, from h. p. 83 F. Lt. 8 do. 

— Waymoutli, from h. p. 7 Dr. Lt. re¬ 
paying diff. do. 

T. C. Crawford, from R. Mil. Acad, at 


Woolwich, Ens. 

8 do. 

A. R. G. Thomas, Ens. 

9 do. 

Lieut Barrs, Capt 

7 do. 

Capt. Sutherland, from 2 W. I. R. Capt. 

Ens. Clandinen, Lieut. 

o uu. 

7 do. 

-Gibson, do. 

8 do. 

-Stanford, from li. p. 

62 F. Ens. 


7 do. 

J. F. Elliott, Ens. 

8 do. 

E. W. Young, do. 

9 do. 

W. Hadley, do. vice Kenyon, 56 F. 


10 do. 

Lt Norton, Capt 

7 do. 

Capt. Cradock, from 35 F. Capt. 8 do. 

Ensign Stoilart, Lieut 

7 do. 

Lieut. Sweeny, from h. p 

. 34 F. Lieut 


8 do. 

W. C«. Hughes, from R. 

Mil. Acad, at 

Woolwich, Ens. 

7 do. 

B. J. Hooke, Ens. 

8 do. 

C. Lewin, do. 

9 do. 

Capt. Power, from h. p. 

3 Huss. Ger. 

Legion, Capt 

8 do. 

-Stapley, from h. p. 35 F. Captain, 

vice Cradock, 54 F. 

do. 


) F. Lt. 


7 do. 

8 do. 

9 do. 

7 do, 

8 do. 

7 do. 

8 do. 

9 do. 
10 do. 


Lt. Smith, from li. p. 

J. M'Carthy, Ens. 

A. Sargent,'do. 

Lieut. Prendergast, Capt. 

-L’Estrange, do. 

Ensign Gibbons, Lieut. 

Ensign and Adj. Robert, Lt. 

Lieut. Sheuley, from 63 F. do. 

Ens. Liardct, from 80 F. do. _ 

—— Hay, from h. p. Canadian Irene. 

Ens. 7 do. 

J. Hiern, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, Ens. 8 do. 

P. Murray, Ens. 9 do. 

R. Wake, do. 10 do. 

Lieut. Massey, Capt. 7 do. 

-Fenton, do. 8 do. 

Ensign Long, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lt. Sarsfielcl, from h. p. 66 F. Lt 9 do. 

Ens. Harvey, from 68 F. do, 10 do. 
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39 


40 


45 


47 

48 


50 


Cor.Grant.frorah.p. 19 Dr. Ens. 7 April 

-Amiel, from h. p. C’av. Staff Corps, 

Ens. 8 do. 

D. E. Todd, Ens. 9 do. 

Ens. J. Campbell, Lieut, vice Michell, 

dead of his wounds, 1 July, 1824 
-Tudor, do. 10 Feb. 1825 

E. Evans, Ens. 24 March 

Lieut. Barnard, from h. p. 24 F. Lieut 

vice Coghlan, 61 F. 9 April 

G. Green, from It. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, Ens. vice Campbell, 72 F. 7 do. 

Lieut. Newport, Capt. do. 

-Hart, do. 8 do. 52 

Ens. Fitzgerald, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lt. Colqunoun, from h. p. 16 F. Lt. 

8 do. 

Ens. Smith, from 48 F. Lieut. 9 do. 

-- Sleeman, from h. p. 36 F. En?. 

7 do. 

J. L. Innes, Ens. 8 do. 

N. Reid, do. vice O’Meara, 62 F. 9 do. 

Lieut. Butler, Capt. 7 do. 

Ens. Moore, Lieut. do. 53 

-Curtin, do. 8 do. 

Lt. Lewis, from 1 W. I. R. Lieut. 9 do. 

Ens. Miller, from h. p. 1 W. I. It. Ens. 

7 do. 

L. Bulkeley, Ens. 8 do. 

S. Nicholls, do. 9 do. 

H. T. Lewis, do. vice Williams, 57 F. 

10 do. 

Lieut. Fraser, from h. p. 42 F. Lt. vice 
Fitz Gerald, cancelled 24 March 

-Malcolm, Capt. 7 April 54 

Brev. Maj. Macdonald, from h. p. 49 

F. Capt. 8 do, 

Ens. Campbell, Lieut. 7 do. 

-M'Duff, from h. p. 15 F. Ens. do. 

—— Thomson, from h. p. 1 F. do. do. 

Gent. Cadet D. Cameron, from R. Mil. 55 
Coll. Ens. 8 do. 

Charles Dunsmure, Ens. 9 do 

Serj. Maj. Duff, Adj. and Ens. vice Ro¬ 
bertson, res. Adj. only 14 do. 

As. Surg. Dempster, from h. p. 81 F. 

As. Surg. vice M'Pherson, 62 F. do. 

Lieut. Maclean, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Forlong, from 58 F. Capt. 8 do. 

Ens. Morris, from 25 F. Lieut. 7 do. 

-Gosselin, from 37 F. do. 8 do. 

-Thomas, from 64 F. do. 9 do. 

W. G. Bryan, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. 7 do. 56 

Hon. A. A. Spencer, Ens. 8 do. 

Lieut. Cowell, from h. p. 19 F. Lieut. 

vice Goodiff, 66 F. do. 

R. Lewis, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, Ens. 7 do. 

G. C. Barnewall, do. vice Powell, can¬ 
celled 8 do. 

D. Campbell, do. vice Morphy, 60 F. 

11 do. 

A. Donnellan, do. vice Smith, 39 F. 

9 do. 57 

Lt. Danford, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Maxwell, from h. p. 49 F. Capt. 

8 do. 

Ens. Simpson, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut. Eastwood, from h. p. 3 Ceylon 
R. Lieut. 8 do. 

-Sparks, from h. p. 2 Gn. Bn. Lt. 

9 do. 

Ens. Burrowes, from h. p. 5 Gn. Bn, 

Ens. 7 do. 

B. Vincent, Ens. 8 do. 

A. Wightman, do. 9 do. 

H. Keating do. vice Sheaffe, 55 F. 10 do. 

Lieut. Johnstone, Capt. 7 do. 

-Montgomery, from 26 F. Capt. 

8 do. 58 

Ens. Ross, Lieut. 7 do. 

-Kenyon, from 53 F. do. 9 do. 

-Burton, from h. p. 14 F.Ens. 7 do. 

A. C. D. Bentley, do. 9 do. 

W. L. Tudor, do. do, 

Lieut. Mawdesley, Adj. vice Tyndell, 
prom. 4 Jan. 

Lieut Hawley, Capt. 7 April 

Capt. Rains, from R. Art. 8 do. 


Ens. Meade, Lt. 7 April 

-Forman, do. S do. 

Lt. M'Pherson, from h. p. 92 F. do. 

9 do. 

Gent. Cadet G. Cholmandeley, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. 7 do. 

B. J. Gray, from R. Mil. Acad, at 

Woolwich, do. 8 do. 

F. Clayton, do. do. 9 do. 

R. Webster, do. do. 10 do. 

Ens. Estridge, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Tyndale, prom. 11 do. 

E. Parker, Ens. do. 

Lieut. Pritchard, Capt 7 do. 

Capt. Godfrey, from h. p. 62 F. do. 

8 do. 

Ens. Bentham, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Spooner, from h. p. 74 F. do. 8 do. 

Ens. Carr, from h. p. 45 F. Ens. 7 do. 

W. W. J. Coekcraft, from R. Mil. Aca. 
at Woolwich, do. 8 do. 

C. Verelcer, do. 9 do. 

W. Butler, do. 10 do. 

Lieut. Knox, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. O’Grady, from h. p. 18 Dr. do. 

8 do. 

Ens. Warren, Lieut 7 do. 

2d Lieut. Binstead, from 60 F. 9 do. 
Ens. Currie, from 94 F. Ens. 7 do. 
H. Rowcroft, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, do. 8 do. 

R. Lovelace, do. 9 do. 

Ens. Considene, Lieut, vice Claus, dead 
6 June, 1824 

Capt Barbauld, from h. p. 18 F. Capt. 

vice Campbell, 99 F. 8 April, 1825 
Ens. Harris, Lieut. do. 

H. C. B. Serjeant, Ens. do. 

Hosp. As. P. Stewart, As. Surg. vice 
Fynan, dead, 14 do. 

Lieut Gardner, Captain 7 do. 

Capt. Battye, from Cape Corps, do. 8 do. 
Ens. Ficklin, Lieut. 7 do. 

—- Champion, do. 8 do. 

-Sheaffe, from 49 F. 9 do. 

-Hildebrand, from h. p. 35 F. Ens. 

7 do. 

-Richardson, from h. p. York Clias. 

do. do. 

F. R. Cary, do. 8 do. 

J. Poe, do. 9 do. 

C. C. Elrington, do. vice Sievewright, 

7 F. 10 do. 

Lieut. Thorne, Capt 7 do. 

-Arthure, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Hewetson, Lieut 7 do. 

-Ince, do. 8 do. 

Lt Leighton, from 2 F. do. 9 do. 

Ens. Walmsley, from 82 F. do. 10 do. 
2d Lt. Morison, from h. p. 21 F. Ens. 

7 do. 

Ens. Smith, from h. p. 32 F. do. do. 
R. I-I. Mallison, do. 8 do. 

B. Keating, do. 9 do. 

Lt. Jackson, Capt. 7 do. 

Ens. Taylor, Lt. do 

Lt Bate, from h. p. Dillon’s Regt. Lt. 

8 do. 

— de la Condamine, from Royal Staff 

Corps, Lt. do. 

Ens. Williams, from 49 F. Capt. vice 
Powell, 9 F. 9 do. 

-Abbott, from h. p. 6 Gn. Bn. Ens. 

7 do. 

-Edwards, from h. p. 95 F. do. do. 

-Shadforth, do. 8 do. 

W. Lockyer, Ens. vice Fergusson, 7 F. 

9 do. 

Lt. Aubin, Adj. vice Jackson, prom. 

7 do 

Lt. Fitz-Gerald, Capt. do. 

— Briggs, do. 8 do. 

Capt. Leyne, from h. p. 73 F. Capt 

vice Forlong, 43 F. 9 do. 

Ens. Ilebden, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Sargent, from 69 Ft. Lt. 8 do. 

Ens. Jones, from 59 F. do. 9 do. 

-Fife, from 42 F. do. 10 do. 

—-— Robertson, from h. p, 37 F. Ens. 

7 do. 
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59 

60 


65 


66 


8 April 
9 do. 

do. 
7 do. 

6 do. 

9 do. 

7 do. 

8 do. 

9 do. 

10 do. 

11 do. 


11 do. 

7 do. 

8 do. 

7 do. 

8 do. 

9 do. 


C. Bridge, Ens. 

E. J. Cruiee, do. 

W. Jesse, do. vice Jones, 58 F. 

Lieut. Curios, Capt. 

.-- Von Boeek, do. 

Capt. Gold trap, from h. p. 65 F. 

I'd Lt. Stapelton, 1 Lt. 

--O’Brien, do. 

--Sweeney, do. 

Lt. Smith, from 45 F. do. 

Ens. Morphy, from 47 F. do. 

--Hornsby, from h. p. York Lt. Inf. 

2d Lieut. 7 do. 

-O’Meara, fromh. p. 5 W. I. R. do. 7L 

8 do. 

-Colman, from h. p. 15 F. do. 9 do. 

-Havelock, from h. p. 43 F. do. 

10 do. 

T. N. Bruere, 2d Lt. 

Lieut. Gloster, Capt. 

Cupt. Straith, from 95 F. Capt. 

Ens. Grieve, Lt. 

-Mallet, do. 

Lt. Coghlan, from 38 F. Lt. 9 do. *2 
Ens. Hoey, from h. p. 96 F. Ens. 7 do. 

_Dalgety, from C. Corps, Ens. do. 

F. Barlow, do. £ do. 

J. J. Burslem, do. 9 do. 

— Jones, do. vice Coghlan, 38 F. In do. 

Lt. Dennis, Capt. 7 do. 

-Roth well, from h. p. York Cnass. 

Lieut. do. 

Ens. O’Meara, from 59 F. do. 8 do. 

- Dely, from h. p. York Lt. Inf. 

Ens. J *}°. 

S. H. Johnson, Ens. ° do. 73 

Lt. Gen. Dyott, Colonel, vice Gen. L. 

(j/Balcarres, dead ”4°* 

Lieut. Pennefather, Capt. do. 

Cant. Campbell, from Afr. Col. Corps, 

Capt. g do. 

Ens. Aubin, Lt. ( do* 

Lt. Backhouse, from h. p. 25 F. Lieut. 

8 do. 

Ens. Carter, from h. p. 101F. Ens. 7 do. 

-Carew, from h. p. 82 F. do. do. 

W. Pedder, Ens. 8 do. 

J. L. Kington, do. vice Cuming, ail . 

9 do. 

Lt. Parker, Capt. 

Ens. Molesworth, Lieut. 

Lt. Fothergill, from 54 F. Lt. 

Ens. Boates, from 12 F. do. - 

_Farrell, from h. p. 2 Gn. Bn. Ens. 

7 do. 

R. R. Dupre, Ensign 8 do. 

1-Lechmere, do. 9 do. 

Mandeville, do. vice Thomas, 43 F. 

10 do. 

Lt. M'Laine, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Seymour, from h. p. 15 Dr. Capt. 

Ensign Walker, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lt. Hay, from h. p. York Chass. Lt. 

8 ao. 

2d Lt. Downing, from h. p. 2d Ceylon 
Reg. Ens. 7 do. 

S. Y. Martin, Ensign, » do. <6 

--Drawbrawa, 9 do. 

Lt. Moffett, Capt. _ 7 d °* 

Capt. Bay lie, from h. p. 14 F. Capt.^^ 

Ens. Rainsford, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Goodiff, from 45 F. Lt. 8 do. 

_Glascott, from h. p. 12 F. Lt. 9 do. 

Ens. Newsom, from h. p. 1 Greek Lt. 

Inf. Ens. 7 do. 

C. F. Hatton, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. 8 do. 77 

C. F. Gibson, do. 9 do. 

Lieut. Menzies, Capt. 7 do. 

-- Smyth, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Macdonald, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Blood, from 7 F. do. 8 do. 

Ensign Carson, do. 9 do. 

-Foster, from h. p. 48 F. Ens. 

7 do. 

-Fuller, from h. p. 67 F. do. do. 

E. Macpherson, do. 8 do. 

G. Johnstone, do. 9 do. 


7 do. 
do. 

8 do. 

9 do. 


74 


75 


Ens. Dumford, Ens. vice Harvey, 37 F. 

10 April 

Lieut. Creighton, Capt 7 do. 

-Kirk, do. 8 do. 

Ensign Brown, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Tunstall, from h. p. 104 F. Ens. 

8 do. 

— Dalgety, from 24 F. do. do. 

Ens. Sheean, from h. p. 101 F. Ens. 

7 do. 

-Tutliill, from h. p. 10 F. do. do. 

Hon. C. Howard, do. 8 do. 

j. Rose, Ens. vice Westenra, 7 F. 9 do. 
Lt. Roberts, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Park, from h. p. 71 F. Capt. 8 do. 
Ens. Jones, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Dutton, from h. p. 0 F. Lt. 8 do. 
Ens. Cuming, from 63 F. do. 9 do. 

-Leslie, from h. p. 1 Line Ger. Leg. 

Ens. 7 do. 

W. Wallace, from the R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. 8 do. 

F. Pack, do. 9 do. 

Lieut. Graham, Capt. 7 do. 

-Maclean, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Craven, Lt. 7 do. 

Lieut Woolcombe, from h.p. 71 F. Lt 
8 do. 

-Leslie, from 59 F. Lt. do. 

-Pitts, from 20 F. do. do. 

Ens. Campbell, from 38 F. Ens. 7 do* 
T. E. Lacey, from R. Mil. Acad, at 

Woolwich, Ens. 8 do. 

H. P. Raymond, from 11. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. 9 do. 

Lt. Wentworth, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt Raymond, from h. p. 73 F. Caj>t. 

Ens. Drewe, Lt. 7 do. 

Lt. Nicolls, from h. p. 66 F. Lt. 8 do. 

-Bouehier, from h. p. 57 F. Lt. do. 

Ens. Demay, from h.p. 84 F. Ens. 7 do. 

F. G. A. Pinckney, do. 8 do. 

R. W. Bamford, do. 9 do. 

As. Surg. Cardiff, from h. p. 82 F. As. 

Surg. vice Martin, prom. 14 do. 

Lt. Hassard, Capt. 7 do. 

Ens. M'Pherson, Lt. do. 

-Gore, do. 8 do. 

-Hawthorne, from h. p. 27 F. Ens. 

8 do. 

L. Alen, Ens. 7 do. 

C. Colyear, do. 8 do. 

K. A. de Koven, do. 9 do. 

Lt. Maclean, Capt. 10 do. 

Capt Newton, from h. p. 62 F. Capt 

7 do. 

Ens. Hall, Lt. 8 do. 

Lt. Pictet, from h. p. 60 F. Lt. 8 do. 
-Mildmay, from n. p. 22 Dr. Lt. do. 

G. Champain, from R. Mil. Acad, at 

Woolwich, Ens. 7 do. 

— Ferguson, do. do. 8 do. 

W. J. Saunders, do. do. 9 do. 

As. Surg. Grattan, from h. p. 6 Dr. As. 

Surg. vice Barry, 1 Dr. 14 do. 

Lt. Hatchell, Capt. 7 do. 

-Ogilvie, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Ross, Lt. 7 do. 

Lieut. Stephenson, from h.p. 83 F. Lt. 

8 dc. 

--Edwards, from h. p. 20 Dr. do. 

do. 

-Preston, from h. p. 19 F. do. do. 

Ens. M’Kenzie, from h. p. 45 F. Ens. 

7 do. 

H. E. B. Hutchison, do. 8 do. 

E. Lucas, Ens. 9 do. 

Lieut. Tatton, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Ilamsay, from h. p. 4 F. Capt. 

8 do. 

Ens. Castle, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut. Macalister, from 20 F. Lieut. 

8 do. 

R. Bevan, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, Ens. 7 do. 

C. Lee, Ens. 8 do. 

M. F. Steele, do. 9 do. 

Ens. Sutherland, from 46 F. Lt. vice 

Clark, dead 14 do. 
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Lieut. Maeleod, Capt. 7 April 

Ens. Gore, Lieut. do. 

Lieut. M'Beath, from h.p. Dillon’s lteg. 
Lieut. 8 do. 

-Pickthorn, from h. p. 72 F. Lt. 

do. 

J. E. Bull, Ens. 7 do. 

E. Pawsey, do. 8 do. 

C. C. M‘Intyre, Ens. 9 do. 

Lieut. Riaen, Capt. 7 do. 

Brev. Maj. Mitchell, from h. p. 19 Dr. 

Capt. 8 do. 

Ens. Townshend, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut. Cameron, from h. p. 39 F. Lieut. 

8 do. 

T. Bates, Ens. 7 do. 

P. Mackenzie, do. 8 do. 

Lieut. French, Capt. 7 do. 

-Bowler, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Bowness, Lieut. 7 do. 

-Jackson, do. 8 do. 

Lieut. Edwards, from h. p. 101 F. Lt. 

9 do. 

2d Lieut. Toole, from Ceylon, R. Ens. 

7 do. 

W. H. Christie, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. 8 do. 

G. Black, Ens. 9 do. 

C. A. Brooke, do. 10 do. 

J. Lacy, do. 11 do. 

Lieut. Hall, Capt. by purch. vice Can¬ 
nes, dead 23 March 

Ens. Creagh, Lieut, by purch. 7 April 
J. U. Jelfjey, Ens. do. do. 

Lieut. Sisson, Capt. do. 

Capt. Pratt, from h. p. 91 F. Capt. 8 do. 
Ens. Macdonald, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut. Douglas, from 41 F. do. 8 do. 
Gent. Cadet, G. F. De Rottenburgh, 
from It. Mil. Coll. Ens. 7 do. 

W. Dyer, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, do. 8 do. 

J. B. Creagh, Ens. 9 do. 

Lieut Starkie, Capt. 7 do. 

-Davies, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Castieu, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut. Abbott, from h. p. 90 F. Lieut. 

8 do. 

Ens. Campbell, from h. p. 40 F. Ens. 

7 do. 

-Maedonnell, Ens. 8 do. 

J. Nagel. do. 9 do. 

H. C. Hay, do. vice Walmsley, 56 

F. 10 do. 

Lieut Johnson, Capt 7 do. 

Ens. Rayson, Lieut. do. 

-Johnson, do. 8 do. 

-Bell, from h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. Ens. 

7 do. 

-Robbins, from h. p. 78 do. do. 

W. Etherton, Ens. 8 do. 

J. Keatting, do. 9 do. 

Lieut. Bernard, Capt. 7 do. 

-Bindon, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Seton, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut Glasgow, from h. p. 49 F. Lieut. 

8 do. 

-Norton, from h. p. 15 F. do. do. 

-Raven, from h. p. 17 Hr. do. do. 

Ens. Clarke, from h. p. 88 F. Ens. 7 do. 
V. J. Driscoil, Ens. 8 do. 

H. Vigoureux, do. 9 do. 

Capt Williams, Maj. by purch. vice De 
Bathe, prom. do. 

Lieut O’Connor, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt Jackson, from It. p. 85 F. Capt. 

8 do. 

Ens. lion. J. Stuart. Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut Keats, from It. Art. Lieut. 8 do. 
Ens. Henry, from 95 F. Ens. vice Bate¬ 
man, h. p. 44 F. 4 do. 

-Harris, from h. p. 3 F. Ens. 7 do. 

lion. II. A. H. Cooper, do. 8 do. 
H. Wynyard, do. 9 do. 

Lieut. Creagh, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Wynne, from h. p. 60 F. Capt. 

8 do. 

Ens. M‘Intyre, Lieut. 7 do. 

-Usher, do. 8 do. 

Lieut Ormond, from h. p. York Ran. 

9 do. 


f>ug. 
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L. Holiday, from R. Mil. A cod. at Wool¬ 
wich, Ens. 7 April 

W. C. Caldwell, Ens. 8 do. 

Lieut. Meade, Capt. j do. 

Capt. Burrell, from h. p. 60 F. Capt. 

. 8 do. 

Ens. b itz Roy, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut. Garstin, from h. p. 66 F. Lieut. 

8 do. 

-- Mitchell, from h. p. 60 F. Lieut. 

Gent. Cadet, B. J. Finnis, from R. Mil.* 
Coll. Ens. 7 do. 

R. Warburton, from R. Mil. Aead. at 
Woolwich, Ens. 8 do. 

C. M‘Clintock, do. 9 do. 

Lieut. Cranfield, Capt. 7 do. 

-Nickoll, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Buckeridge, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut. Daunt, from Rifle Brig. Lieut. 

„ 8 do. 

-Gleeson, from 56 F. do. do. 

■-Bowlby, from 6 F. do. do. 

Gent. Cadet H. IT. Cuming, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. 7 do. 

It. Straton, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, do. 8 do. 

D. Foot, Ens. 9 do. 

As. Surg. M‘Arthur, Surg. vice Whit¬ 
ney, dead 14 do. 

Ilosp. As. W. Blake, As. Surg. do. 
Lieut. Lamont, Capt. 7 do. 

Ens. Robeson, Lieut, do. 

Lieut. Hughes, from h. p. 3 W. I. R. 
„ L5 eu 8 do. 

C. S. Teale, from R. Mil. Acad.atWool- 
wich, Ens. 7 do. 

J. A. Campbell, Ens. 8 do. 

J. R. Brunker, do. 9 do. 

C. W. S. S. Stuart, Ens. vice Waten. 

hall, 31 F. 10 do. 

Lieut. Peat, Capt. 7 do. 

Ens. Buckley, Lieut. do. 

Ens. and Adj. Deane, Lieut. 8 do. 
Lieut. Sutherland, from 2 W. I. R. Lt. 

Ens. O’Kelly, from h. p. 25 F. Ens. 7 do. 
T. C. Loft, Ens. 8 do. 

Lieut. White, Capt. 7 do. 

-Brown, do. 8 do. 

Ens. Burgh, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut. M'NieoI, from h. p. R. W. Ran. 
Lieut. 8 do. 

--Stewart, from 2 W\ I. R. do. do. 

Ens. Grier, from 27 F. Lieut. 9 do. 
-Dillon, from h. p. 9 W. I. R. Ens. 

O. Delancey, Ens. 8 do*. 

— Boulger, do. 9 do. 

Lieut. Stewart, Capt. 7 do. 

Brev. Maj. Poppleton, from h. p. 12 F. 

Capt. do. g do. 

Ens. Bickerton, Lieut. 7 do. 

-Alexander, do. 8 do. 

Lieut. Lindsey, from h. p. 11 F. Lieut. 
„ _, 9 do. 

Ens. Moore, from h. p. 11 F. Ens. 7 do. 
A. F. Morgan, Ens. 8 do. 

S. Philips, do. 9 do. 

Ens. Rogers, from h. p. 44 F. Ens. vice 

Henry, 85 F. 4 do. 

Lieut. Dickens, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Fraser, from h. p. 90 F. Capt. 

8 do. 

-Hall, from h. p. 25 Dr. do. vice 

Smith, 61 F. do. 

Ens. Bunbury, Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut. Ranie, from 31 F. Lieut. 8 do. 
Ens. Magee, from h. p. 5 F. Ens. 7 do. 
H. D. Collard, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. 8 do. 

Wm. Win. Darley Hull, Ens. 9 do. 
Lieut. Spratt, Capt. 7 do. 

Ens. Cross, Lt. do. 

-Telford, do. 8 do. 

Lieut. Rice, from Vet. Comp, at New¬ 
foundland, Lieut. 9 do. 

Ens. Finney, from 1 W. I. R. Ens. 7 do. 

P. F. de Meuron, Ens. 8 do. 

C. Irvine, Ens. 9 do. 

T. o. Partridge, Ens. 10 do. 
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Lieut. Cannon, Capt. 7 April 

Capt. Maher, from h.p. Port. Serv.Capt. 

8 do. 

Ens. Harvest, Lt. 7 do. 

-Vincent, do. 8 do. 

T. R. Travers, Ens. 7 do. 

H. Handcock, do. 8 do. 

W. Morris, do. 9 do. 

— Lamert, do. 10 do. 

Lieut. Stevens, Capt. 7 do. 

Capt. Spotswood, from h. p. 84 F. Capt. 

8 do. 

Ens. Roberts, Lieut. 7 do. 

-White, do. 8 do. 

Cor. Hal pin, from 1 Lt. Dr. German Le¬ 
gion, Ens. 7 do. 

T. M. Edwards, Ens. 8 do. 

A. W. Horne, do. 9 do. 

E. H. Clarke, do. 10 do. 

Lieut Rickards, Capt. vice Crooke, Afr. 

Col. Corps 3 March 

Ens. Patison, Lieut. do. 

G. D. Griffiths, Ens. do. 

Lieut. Gaynor, Capt. 7 April 

Capt. Campbell, from 54 F. Capt. 8 do. 
Ens. Phibbs, Lt. 7 do. 

Lieut. Greetham, from R. Afr. Col. 

Corps, Lt. 8 do. 

J. Canny, Ens. 7 do. 

J. Campbell, do. 8 do. 

A. B. St Leger, do. 9 do. 

R.^C. Macdonald, do. vice Griffiths, 25 

Rifle Brig.Lieut. Middleton, Capt. do. 

-- Coxon, do. 8 do. 

Capt. Ricketts, from h. p. 72 F. Capt. 

9 do. 

-Kelly, from 15 F. do. do. 

2d Lt. Power, 1st Lt. 7 do. 

2d Lt. and Adj. Falconar, 1st Lt. 8 do. 
Lieut. Gascoyne, from 54 F. do. 9 do. 

- Hon. C. D. Blayney, from 89 F. 

1st Lt. do. 

-Buller, from 45 F. do. do. 

R. Dering, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, 2d Lt. 7 do. 

J. R. Groves, from do. do. 8 do. 

C. F. Napier, from do. do. 9 do. 

C.P. Ainslie, 2d Lt 10 do. 

J. C. Clitherow, do. ] l do. 

W. Crosbie, do. 12 do 

Gent. Cadet T. W. Nesham, from R. 
Mil. Coll. do. vice Lloyd Ho. Gds. 

R. Staff Co. Lieut. Du Vernet, Capt. *7 do! 

-Longmore, do. 8 do. 

2d Lt. Read, 1st Lt. 7 do. 

—-Robe, do. 8 do. 

Lieut. Forte, from R. Art. 1st Lt. 9 do. 

-Ridge, from 27 F. do. do. 

2d Lt. Jones, from R. Art. do. 10 do. 

W. Gold, 2d Lt. 7 do. 

G. M. Parsons, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, 8 do. 

E. Adams, from do. 9 do*. 

R * L ‘ Phipps, from do. vice Ceddes 45 
* • „ , 10 do. 

G. B. Cumberland, from do. 11 do. 

R. Fraser, from do. 12 do. 

H. Vachell, from do. 15 do. 

1 W. I. R. W. Calder, Ens. vice Finney, 96 F. 

2 Lt. Carruthers, from h. p. 4 F. Lt.Vice 

Sutherland, 92 F. 9 do. 

Ceyl. Reg. ILA. Atchison, 2d. Lt. vice Toole, 80 

Cap.C.(Inf.)Capt. Head, from R. Eng. Capt/vice 
Patty, 55 F. 8 do. 

l . Macnamara, Ens. vice Dalgety, 61 F. 

R. Afr . Col. Corps. " ^°* 

Capt. Crooke, from 99 F. Maj. vice 
Hollis, cancelled 3 March 

Lieut. Clements, Capt, vice Campbell, 
63 F * „ 8 April 

George, from 21 F. Capt. vice 
Brady, 21 F. do. 

V.C.Newf.Lieut. O’Farrell, from h. p. 98 F. Lt*. 

vice Croly, 22 F. do. 

-Wieburg, from 60 F. do. vice 

Rice, 96 F. 9 do. 
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Capt. Vernon, from Gren. Gds. Lt. Col- 
of Inf. by purch. vice lit. Col. Des- 
brisay, R. Art. ret. 2 April 

Maj. De Bathe, from 85 F. Lt. Col. of 
Inf. by purch. vice Lt. Co 1. Hender¬ 
son, R. Eng. ret. 9 do. 

Lt. Lord G. A. Hill, from R. Ho. Gds. 
Capt. of Inf. by purch. vice Coles, R. 
Eng. ret. do. 

Staff. 

Capt. Wall, from h. p. 81 F. Sub. Insp. 
of Mil. in Ion. Isl. vice Heatcheote, 
27 F. 31 March, 1825 

Hospital Staff. 

Staff Surg.Rice, from h. p. Surg. 21 Mar. 1825. 

As. Surg. W’aterson, from h.p. 5 Vet. Bn. As. Surg. 

vice IIosp. As. M‘Christie, supers. 

25 do. 

Hart, from h. p. 22 Dr. do. vice IIosp. 
As. Evers, 44 F. do. 

Horne, from h. p. Glengarry Fen. do. 
vice IIosp. As. Cuming, 67 F. do. 

Hosp. As. Parkin, As. Surg. vice Do¬ 
herty, dead si do. 

D. Lamont, do. vice Perkins, res. 

T , 14 April 

J. A. Orr, Hosp. As. vice Thornton, res. 

24 March 

J. Paterson, do. vice Parkin, 31 do. 

W. B. Ross, do. vice Orr, cancelled 

_ 7 April 

J. Cavet, do. vice Lamont 14 do. 

R. Ellison, do. vice Stewart, 54 F. do. 

R. M'Math, do. vice Blake, 90 F. do. 

Ordnance Department. 

Royal Artillery. 

Maj. and Bre. Lt. Col. Sir A. Dickson, 
K.C.B. Lt. Col. vice Desbrisay, ret. 

2 April, 1825 

Capt. and Bre. Maj, Rogers, Maj. do. 

2d Capt. Miller, Capt. do. 

Royal Engineers. 

M. Gen. Humphrey, Col. Com. 25 Mar. 

Lt. Col. Durnford, Col. do. 

-Whitmore, do. do. 

Bt. Maj. Fyers, Lt. Col. do. 

-Vigoreux, do. do. 

-Buchanan, do. do. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Ellicombe, Lt. Col. do. 

Bt. Maj. Fanshawe, do. do. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Macleod, do. vice Durnford 

Bt. Maj. Douglas, do.vice Whitmore do! 

-Cunningham, do. vice Hen¬ 


derson, ret. 

2d Capt. Slade, Capt. 

-Harper, do. 

Bt. Maj. Tylden, do. 

-Wells, do. 

2 d Capt. Dawson, do. 

-Mudge, do. 

-Stan way, do. 

-Walker, do. 


9 April 
25 March 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Williams, do. vice Fyers do. 
Smyth, do. vice Vigoreux do. 

--English, do. vice Buchanan do. 

Bt. Maj. Blanshard, do. vice Ellicombe 

2 d Capt. Brown, do. vice Fanshawe do. 

-Peake, do. vice Macleod do. 

-- 7 Emmett, do. vice Douglas do. 

Bt. Maj. Thompson, do. vice Cun¬ 
ningham 9 Ap r }) 

2d Capt. Ord, from h. p. 2 d Capt. 

25 March 

-- Hulme, from h. p. do. do. 

-Birch, from h. p. do. 

-Maeauley, from h. p. do. 

-- Kelsall, from h. p. do. 

-— Pringle, from h. p. do. 

--Savage, from h. p. do. 

-- Waters, from h. p. do. u « 

Prince, from h.p. do. vice Slai j 

--Cole, from h. p. do. vice l\ 

P cr do. 

— Kitson, from h. p. do. r i'-e 
J yWen do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do „ 
d( 
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Sd Capt. Elliot., from h. p. do. viceWells 
March 

-Matscn, from li. p. do. vico 

Dawson do. 

-Victor, from h. p. do. vice 

M udge do. 

-Grierson, from h. p. do. vice 

Stanway do. 

-Baron, from h. p. do. vice 

Walker do. 

-Fenwick, from h. p. do. vice 

Williams do. 

-Hall, from. h. p. do vice Smith 

do. 

1st Lt. Yule, 2d Capt. vice English do. 


-Head, do. vice Blanshard do. 

-Philpots, do. vice Brown do. 

-Gilbert, do. vice Peake do. 

-Selwyn, do. vice Emmett do. 


--Gossett, do. vice Thompson 

9 April 

-Hawkshaw, from h. p. 2d Capt. 

25 Maroh 


-Hotharn, from h. p. do. do. 

-Lemon, from h. p. do. do. 

-Hore, from li. p. do. do. 

-Foster, from h. p. do. do. 

-Lagden, from h. p. do. do. 

-Bordes, from h. p. do. do. 

-Randolph, from h. p. do. do. 

-Kennedy, from h. p. do. do. 

-Hope, from h. p. do. do. 

-Forbes, from h. p. do. do. 

-Stotherd, from h. p. do. do. 

-Gordon, from h. p. do. do. 

-Rose, from h. p. do. do. 

2d Lt. Marlow, 1st Lt. do. 

-Drummond, do do. 

-Dawson, do. vice Yule do. 

-Pooley, do. vice Head do. 

-Murphy, do. vice Philpots do. 
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-Pettingall, do. vice Gilbert do. 

-Wentworth, do. vice Selwyn do. 

-Tucker, do. vice Gosset 9 April 

Exchanges. 

Lieut. Col. Reeve, from Gren. Gds. with Lt. Col. 
Vernon, h. p. Unatt. 

Major Williams, from 65 F. with Maj. Fox, h. p. 
Unatt. 

Capt. Slegg, 1 Dr. with Capt. Marten, 17 Dr. 

- St Leger, 11 Dr. with Capt. Methold, 15 F. 

-Meredith, from 6 F. with Capt. Irwin, h. p. 

87 F. 

-Skinner, from 9 F. with Capt. Pinckney, h. 

p. York Ra. 

- Perry, from 57 F. with Capt. Brown, h. p. 

31 F. 

Lieut. Hindle, from 6 Dr. Gds. with Lieut. Berens. 
2 F. 

—— Brandling, from 10 Dr.rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lord J. Fitz Roy, h. p. 5 F. 

-Deane, from 50 F. with Lieut. Schoof. 67 F. 

-Davidson, from 46 F. with Lieut. Taylor, 

h. p. 99 F. 

-Ashe, from 47 F. with Lieut. Bennett, h. p. 

101 F. 

-Laye, from Afr. Col. Corps, with Lieut. 

Dowling, h. p. 21 F. 

Ensign M‘Gregor, from 6 F. with Ensign Kirwan, 
h. p. 88 F. 

As. Surg. Lorimer, from 94 F. with As.Surg. Ren- 
wick, h. p. 6 Fet. Bn. 

Staff As. Surg. Nicholson with Staff As. Surg. 
Howell, h. p. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Lt. Col. Henry, 27 F. 

- Desbrisay, R. Art. 

-Henderson, R. Eng. 

Maj. Hon. J. Jones, 10 Dr. 

-Durie, 11 Dr. 

Capt. Matthews, 5 Dr. Gds. 

.-Cairnes, 81 F. 

■-Coles, R. Art. 

Cornet Beaumont, 10 Dr. 

Staff As. Surg. Perkins 
IIosp. Assist. Thornton 

Cancelled. 

Mnf. Hollis, R. Afr. Col. Corps 
Capt. Swyny, 25 F. 


Lieut. Lingard, 25 F. 

-Fitz-Gerald, 42 F. 

-Gardiner, 18 F. 

Ens. Griffiths, 25 F. 

-Grant, 37 F. 

-Powell, 45 F. 

IIosp. Assist. Orr 

Superseded. 

Assist. Surg. Douglas, 12 F. (having absented him¬ 
self without leave.) 

IIosp. Assist. M‘Christie 

List of Killed and Wounded of the King's 
Regiments in the Operations of the Ar¬ 
my under the command of Brigadier 
General Sir A rchibald Campbell,K. C. B. 
in the Dominions of the King of Ava, be¬ 
tween the 1st and \ 5th December, 1824. 


KILLED. 

O’Shea, 13 F. between the 1st and 7th Dec. 1824. 
Darby, do. 15 do. 

Petry, 13 F. 15 do. 

Jones, do. do. 

WOUNDED. 

Maj. Sale, 13 F. severely, not dangerously, 15 do. 

-Dennie, 13 F. slightly, do. 

-Thornhill, do. severely, not dangerously, do. 

Capt. Macphcrson, 13 F. severely, not dangerous¬ 
ly, do. 

-Clark, do. severely, do. 

-Rose, 89 do. do. do. 

Lieut. Pattison, 13 F. severely, not dangerously. 


-Torrens, 38 F. do. do. do. 

-M'Leroth, do. severely, do. 

-Taylor, 89 do. slightly, 9 do. 

-Dowdall, do. severely, do. 


Ens. Blackwell, 13 F. slightly—and again slightly, 

do. 


-Croker, do. severely, do. 

-Wilkinson, do. slightly, do. 

Assist. Surg. Walsh, 89 F. slightly, 9 do. 


Deaths. 

Gen. E. o/Balcarras, Col. 63 F. Haigh Hall, Lan¬ 
cashire 25 March, 1825 

- Sir Alex. Campbell, Bt. K.C.B. Col. of 80 F. 

Madras 

Maj. Gen. Kerr, of late 8 Ceylon R. Edinburgh 

17 April 

-J. Miller, late of R. Art. Charlton, Kent 

24 March 

Lt. Col. Fraser, 50 F. London 16 April 

-Paterson, Ret. Inv. Lt. Gov. of Quebec 

25 do. 

Maj. Burgh, 44 F. on passage from Bengal on 
board the ship Medway 6 Feb. 

-De Ziegesar, h. p. 2 Lt. Dr. Gen. Leg. Han¬ 
over 24 do. 

Capt. Petrie, h. p. 60 F. 5 Dec. 1824 

- Mercer, h. p. York IIosp. Garr. Comp Chat¬ 
ham 18 Feb. 1825 

- Couse, h. p. R. Art Bruges 30 March 

Lieut. Fry, 5 F. Dominica 7 Feb. 

-Clarke, 77 F. Stonyhill, Jamaica, 28 Jan. 

-Gordon, 92 F. Jamaica 31 do. 

-Campbell, h. p. 38 F. Dromore, Ireland 

17 do. 

-M‘Gregor, h. p. 84 F. Delavorar, N. B. 

7 Feb. 

-Tait, late R. Garr. Bn. Musselburgh 

17 March 

-Dickenson, late 1 Vet. Bn. Manchester 

18 do. 

Ens. Walker, late Vet. Bn. near Manchester 

11 Feb. 

-R. Smith, h. p. 28 F. Stratton, Cornwall 

1 Jan. 

Paym. Hassard, 74 F. Halifax, Nova Sco. 20 Feb. 
Adj. M'Laren, li. p. Berwick Fen. Cav. Coldst. 

10 March 

Q. Mast. Lieut. Smith, 41 F. Rangoon 24 Aug.1824 
--Dukes, h. p. R. Ho. Gds. New Windsor 

8 July 

-Martin, h. p. 9 Dr. Stokestow, Roscom¬ 
mon, Ireland 20 March, 1825 

-M'Intosh, h. p. King’s American Foot. 

Peterhead 18 do. 


13 
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Commissarlat Department. 

At. Com. Gen. Ilossiter, Demerara 30 Dec. 1824 

Medical Department. 

Surg. Whitney, 90 F. Zante, 5 Jan. 1825 


Staff Surg. Quavterley, h.p. Wimbome, Dorset- 
shire 28 March 

Surg. Nieter, h. p. 2d Lt. Inf. Ger. Leg. Hanover 

3 do. 

As. Surg. Dr Fraser, 77 F. Jamaica 5 do. 

Vet. Surg. White, li. p. 28 Dr. Exeter 27 do. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 23d 


of April, and the 19th of May, 1025 

Alexander, W. Bath, hatter. 

Anderson, W. Wotten Underedge, clothier. 

Bally, J. Bristol, merchant. 

Barnett, C.Waterhead-mill, near Oldham, cotton- 
spinner. 

Boddington, T. and J.Oland, Gloucester, brown- 
stone, ware-potters. 

Boorer, T. Sutton, Surrey, horse-dealer. 

Boultbee, E. Liverpool, merchant. 

Bowen, G. Bristol, oil and colourman. 

Bridgman, J. Hereford, corn-dealer. 

Browne. W. H. Kennington-road, merchant. 
Brownley, T. Poland-street, tailor. 

Brown, H. Twickenham, cabinet-maker. 

Brown, S. Oxford-street, cheesemonger. 

Burgess, G. Chatham, baker. 

Burn, J. Manchester, cotton-merchant 
Campbell, C. Liverpool, merchant. 

Carter, J. Hanover-street, milliner. 

Chamberlain, W. Bath, corn-dealer and hotel- 
keeper. 

Chambers, T. Fenehuroli-street, hardwareman. 
Chavc, W. Bristol, provision-merchant. 

Chawner, R. Hanbury, Stafford, brick-maker. 
Clay, W. Cullum-street, flour-factor. 

Coates, S. Halstead, plumber and glazier. 

Crane, R. Liverpool, tailor. 

Crocket, C. and T. Wilkie, Lawrence Poulney- 
place, merchants. 

Crowther, T. Huddersfield, manufacturer. 

Dare, G. Liverpool, grocer. 

Davidson, J. Gutter-lane, warehouseman. 
Dietreehsen, F. Newman-street, woollen-draper. 
Dixon, T. Clitherne, Lancaster, corn-merchant. 
Dryden, R. Neweastle-on-Tyne, common brewer. 
Durrant, J. T. Lambeth-road, victualler. 

Edmans, J. Warwick-lane, cheese-monger. 
Edmond, J. Size-lane, warehouseman. 

Escott, H. Dunster, Somerset, maltster. 
Fitzpatrick, C. G. Great Guildford-street, grocer. 
Fouikcs, J. Woocl-strect, tea-dealer. 

Fox, E. Liverpool, surgeon. 

Frearson, M* and J. Gordon, Holborn, linen-dra¬ 
pers. 

Fuller, R. Reigate, shopkeeper. 

Gardie, L. Regent-street, jeweller. 

Gough, J. Dursley, linen-draper. 

Griffiths, W. H. Lime-street, wine-merchant. 
Halford, R. Old-street, jeweller. 

Hancock,R. Avenbury, Hereford,dealer in horses. 
Harling, F. Portland-street, Brighton, brazier. 
Hart, G. Deptford, and W. Pittock, Hartford, 
brewers. 

Haswell, J. F. Curtain-road, horse-dealer. 

Henson, S. Brownlow-street, tailor. 

Hodgson, S. and J. Halifax, iron-founders. 
Hodgson, S. Halifax, iron-founder. 

Hollins, J. Ardwick, iron-founder. 

Hurd,B. Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, dealer. 
Jones, W. Wormwood-street, corn and coal-mer¬ 
chant. 


extracted from the London Gazette. 

Lloyd,T. H. Wood-street, Cheapside, warehouse¬ 
man. 

Lloyd, T. Winstanslow, Salop, timber-merchant. 
M'Kinnon, T. Wapping, High-street, oilman. 
Martyr,T. E. Carshalton, corn and coal-merchant. 
Mathews, R. Watling-street, warehouseman. 
Meads, G. Bath, horse-dealer. 

Milne, J. Liverpool, tavern-keeper. 

Moore, J. Manchester, corn-dealer. 

Morris, T. Blackwall, carpenter. 

Moss, A. Shadwell, slopseller. 

Morgan, T. L. Bristol, mason. 

Parfett, T. Bristol, cabinet-maker. 

Pavey, J. Staines, draper. 

Payne, J.Sidmouth, linen-draper. 

Pettifer, H. High-Holborn, cheese-monger 
Phillips, J. Horsleydown, cheese-monger. 

Phillips, W. R. Bor eham-wood, Her la, horse- 
dealer. 

Quinlan, J. T. and J. T. Stokes, St George, Ha- 
nover-square, dyers. 

Quirk, W. Liverpool, ale and beer brewer. 
Ramsbotham, C. W. Clement’s-lane, merchant. 
Rayner, J. City-road, grocer. 

Richardson, P. J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Richmond, R. Leicester, woollen-draper. 
Ridgway. J. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 
Robertson, J. Redlion-street, Clerkenweil, Jewel¬ 
ler. 

Roper, P. I-Iaymarket, hosier. 

Sawyer, G. Wynyatt-street, Goswell-street, dealer 
in lace. 

Shannon, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Share, C. St Peters, Worcester, cyder-merchant. 
Sheppard, C. Lambeth, leather-dresser. 

Shields, J. Lambeth, wire-worker. 

Skaig, J. Leeds, draper. 

Smith, C. builder, East-street, Wei worth. 

Smith, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, victualler. 
Smith, R. Northampton, lace-dealer. 

Somerville, W. Liverpool, victualler. 

St Albin, VV. Warrington, Lancashire, music-seller. 
Stanton,J. Worcester, coal and timber-merchant. 
Stinchcomb, A. Oldbury on the hill, Gloucester, 
maltster. 

Taylor, J. Little Pultney-street, cheese-monger. 
Thatcher, J. Stockport, saddler. 

Uphill, R. West-Lydford, Somerset, apothecary. 
Vandermoolen, V. L. lloundsditch, warehouse¬ 
man. 

Wakeford, J. W. Bolton-le-Moors, linen-draper. 
Warwick, J. Austin-friars, wine-merchant. 

Wells, G. Oxford-street, trunk-maker. 

Wilford, E. Boston, corn-factor. 

Wilkinson, W. Ulverston, Lancaster, merchaut. 
Wills, J. Queen-Ann-street, boot-maker. 

Wilson, T. Edgeware-road, shop-keeper. 

Wood, T. Bilson, Stafford, ironmonger. 

Woods, G. Stowmarket, corn-merchanL 
Wright, W. C. Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
Young, J. Austin-friars, merchant. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st of May 
and the 30th of June, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Ednie, Christopher, flax-mercliant in Dysart. 

Foote, William, distiller at Ormiston, residing in 
North Leith. 

Galloway, John, builder in Leith. 

Greenfield, Archibald, butcher and cattle-dealer, 
Leith. 

Lawrie, John and Thomas, spirit-dealers in Glas- 
gow. 

Mfiler, Walter, paper-maker, at Patrick Bank, 
near Paisley. 

Reid, Alexander, junior, tailor and draper, King- 
street, Glasgow. 
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Ross, Andrew, grocer and merchant in Tain. 

Stevenson, John, and Son, dyers and calico-print¬ 
ers, in Hutchisontown of Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Bell, James, fisli-merchant, Perth; a dividend 
21st June. 

Brown, George, and Company, distillers at Ru- 
therglen Bridge, near Glasgow; a dividend I4th 
June. 

Grant, Lewis, bookseller, Inverness; a dividend 
20th J une. 

Hunter, Duncan, merchant in London, and Huc- 

« L 
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ter, Alexander, merchant in Glasgow, a first 
and final dividend 5th July. 

Hynd, Jolm, merchant, broker, and underwriter, 
formerly of Glasgow, thereafter of Greenock; a 
first and final dividend on 27th June. 

King, George, II., merchant, Glasgow; a divi¬ 
dend 6th June. 

Livingston, Arthur, the deceased, merchant in 
Kilsyth, a first and final dividend on 2(Jth July. 

Loudoun George, and Company, merchant, Glas¬ 
gow ; a dividend after 14th June. 

Lowe, J. and J. merchants in Greenock; a divi¬ 
dend on 50th June. 

I evach, George, late merchant in Thurso ; a final 
dividend 6th June. 


M'Caul, John, and Sons, merchants, Glasgow; a 
dividend after 5th July. 

Maclean, William, merchant in Edinburgh; a di¬ 
vidend 11th June. 

Maclennan, Murdo, dealer in meal at Tullich of 
Loehcarron ; a division of the proceeds of bank¬ 
rupt’s property on 10th January. 

Mac Neil, James, baker, and lately brewer and dis¬ 
tiller in Dumfries; a dividend 25d July. 

Wright, Alexander, fish-curer and dealer in her¬ 
rings in Banff'; a final dividend 23d July. 

Wyllie, R.; nd M., manufacturers in Glasgow; a 
second dividend on the 0th. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. L 25, 1824. At Graham’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, Mrs Robert Turnbull, of a daughter. 

April 4, 1825. At Walton Park, Mrs Major 
Campbell, of a daughter. 

— At Manchester, the lady of Sir Alexander 
Bon, of Newton, Bart. M.P. of a son and heir. 

5. At Edinburgh, the lady of H. Stopford Nix¬ 
on, of a son. 

6. At Abercromby Place, the Marquisse de Ri- 
zio Sforza, of a daughter. 

8. At Drumsheuch, the lady of Adam Hay, 
Esq. of a son. 

10. Mrs Robert Cadell, 134, George Street, of 
a non. 

12. At Carron-Hall, the lady of Major Dundas, 
of a daughter. 

.22. Mrs Rutherford, Georgefield, of a son. 

24. At Baxter’s Place, the lady of R. H. Bar¬ 
ber, Esq. of a son. 

20. At Venlaw, Mrs William Campbell, of a 
daughter. 

May 1. At Lochnaw Castle, Lady Agnew, of a 
daughter. 

8. At Calais, the Lady of Robert Gun, of Mount 
Kennedy, Esq. of a daughter. 

9. At No. 3, Dundas Street, the lady of Col. 
James Maitland, commanding the 84th regiment, 
of a son. 

13. At Melville House, the Countess of Leven 
and Melville, of a daughter. 

16. Mrs Irvine, Northumberland Street, of a 
daughter. 

— At Garscube, the lady of John Campbell, 
younger of Succoth, Esq. of a son. 

17. At Houston, the lady of Major Shairp, 
younger of Houston, of a daughter. 

20. The lady of John Cay, Esq. advocate, of a 
son. 

21. The Marchioness of Anglesea, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

22. At West Kirk Manse, Mrs Dickson, of a 
daughter. 

— At Pilrig Street, Mrs Moule, of a son. 

25. At the Government-House, Jersey, the lady 
of Major-General Sir Colin Ilalkett, K.C.B., and 
G.C.IL, of a daughter. 

27. At 14, Pitt Street, Mrs Weir, of a daughter. 
29. Mrs M‘Kean, Northumberland Street, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs W. Ferrier, Albany Street, of a son. 

31. At Burntsfield I-Iousc, near Edinburgh, the 
lion. Mrs Duncan, of a daughter. 

June 4. The lady of William Erskine, Esq. 14, 
Melville Street, of a daughter. 

5. At his Lordship’s house, in Upper Brook 
•Street, London, the C«ountess of Kinnoul, of a 
daughter. 

9. At Craigleith House, Mrs Fleming, of a son. 

10. Mrs Corrie, No. 18, Circus, of a daughter. 

12. At Portobello, Mrs M. Stenhouse, of a son. 

— At 10, Elder Street, the lady of Dr Foggo, 
of the Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Craigielands, the lady of Alexander Allan, 
Esq. advocate, of a daughter. 

— At Charlotte Square, the Right Hon. Lady 
Anne Wardlaw Ramsay, of a son. 

13. The lady of Warren Hastings Sands, Esq. 
W. S. of a daughter. 


13. Mrs John Dudgeon, Loanhead, Kirkliston, 
of a daughter. 

16. At Hermitage Place, Leith Links, Mrs 
Mackenzie, of a daughter. 

17. At Glasgow, the lady of Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Hastings, of a son. 

19. At Great King Street, the lady of Sir J. J. 
Scott Douglas, Bart, of Springvvood Park, Rox¬ 
burghshire, of a son and heir. 

— At Redford, the lady of Alexander Hunter, 
Esq. of a son. 

20. Mrs Mack, 13, Howard Place, of a son. 

21. At Eaglesoarnie, the lady of Major-General 
the Hon. Patrick Stuart, of a son. 

— At Irvine, Mrs Fullarton, of Fullarton, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Callender, West Maitland Street, of a 
son. 

22. Mrs Cameron, Brown Square, of a son. 

— Mrs Crooks, 4, Albany Street, of a daughter. 

— The lady of Sir William Jardine, Bart, of a 
daughter. 

25. At Belhaven, Mrs Dudgeon of a son. 

— At Ilillhousefield House, Mrs James Horth- 
wick, of a daughter. 

24. At Strathairly Cottage, the lady of Major 
Bnggs, of a son. 

25. At 28, Royal Circus, the lady of Dr Hinton 
Spalding, Kingsion, Jamaica, of a son. 

26. Mrs P. Hill, jun., 8, Pht Street, of a 
daughter. 

— At Ancrum House, the lady of Rear-Admiral 
Adam, of a son. 

27 . At Grange House, the lady of George Jo¬ 
seph Bell, Esq. advocate, of a son. 

^28. At Biggar Park, Mrs Gillespie, of a daugli- 

29. At Catherine Bank House, Mrs Ireland, of 
a daughter. 

30. At Jordanhill, Mrs Smith, of Jordanhill, of 
a daughter. 

— At No. 9, Abercrombie Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Greig, of Eecles, of a son. 

July 3. At Newington Place, Mrs Peter Forbes, 
of a daughter. 

Lately. At Musselburgh, Mrs Langhorne, of a 

son. - 

MARRIAGES. 

March 1. At Rio de Janeiro, John L. Macfar- 
quhar, Esq. to Catherine, daughter of the Rev. 
Jolm Dampier, Rector of Codtbrd, Dorset, and 
Langton Thactraver, Wilts. 

April 18. At London, Captain Long, to the 
Honourable Miss Stanley, eldest daughter of Lord 
Stanley. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mr George Cairns, solicitor 
at law, to Miss Mary Aitkcn. 

26. At the parish church, Weston, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Hely Hutchinson, to the Hon. 
Mrs Frederick North Douglas. 

27 . At Raddery House, Thomas Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Ord, to Anna Watson, daughter of James 
Fowler, Esq. of Raddery. 

28. At Campbelton, Captain James Coutts 
Crawford, R.N., to Miss Helen Campbell, third 
daughter of the late John Campbell, Esq. of Hil- 
daldig, Argyleshire. 

May 3. At Millficld, Haddington, Mr John 
Dean, Samuelston, to Janet, daughter of Mr 
Peter Dods. 
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5. At Cheltenham, Charles Broclrlc, Esq.eldest 
son of the late Archbishop of Cashel, to the Hon. 
Emma Stapleton, third daughter of Lord Le De- 
spencer. 

C. At Milton, the Rev. Peter Steele, 13, Brough¬ 
ton Place, Edinburgh, to Eliza, daughter of James 
Peddie, Esq. architect. 

11. At London, Sir William Foulis, Bart, of In- 
gleby Manor, Yorkshire, to Mary Jane, second 
daughter of the late General Sir Charles Ross, 
Bart, of Balnagown. 

17. At Edinburgh, Robert Mackay, Esq. .Tanc- 
field Place, Leith, to Mary, second daughter of 
Robert Brown, Esq. of Newhall. 

21. George Home Simpson, Esq. merchant, 
London, to Isabella, youngest daughter of John 
Turnbull, Esq. Peebles. 

30. At Edinburgh, William Gillies, Esq. of Lon¬ 
don, to Clementina, fifth daughter of the deceased 
Thomas Carnegy of Craigo, Esq. 

— Thomas Brown, Esq. writer, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the late E. R. Thong, Esq. 
solicitor, Bedford. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Aiton, mini¬ 
ster of Dolphington, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter cf the late Mr John Smith, Midhope. 

June 1. At Wcllwood Lodge, John Winstanley, 
Esq. of Leyland, to Eliza Isabella, relict of Robert 
Wellwood, Esq. of Garvoek. 

— At Pitt Street, Lieut. Alexander Sutherland, 
11th British Militia, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Capt. Alexander Sutherland, 30th regiment. 

2. At Kinniel House, Alexander Henderson, of 
Eildonhall, Esq. banker, Edinburgh, to Mrs Mar¬ 
garet Millar, relict of Major James Millar, and 
niece of Dugald Stewart, Esq. 

4. At Stafford Street, Geo. Lindesay, Esq. 
Lieutenant, Royal Navy, to Helen, second’daugh¬ 
ter of the late George Buchanan, Esq. Glasgow. 

— At Pinkerton, near Dunbar, Mr John Rich¬ 
ardson, Royal Navy, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Adam Watson, Esq. of Press, Berwick¬ 
shire. 

— At London, David Scott, Esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
William Crawford, Esq. of Upper Wimpole Street. 

G. At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
the Earl of Sheffield, to Lady Harriet Lascelles, 
eldest daughter of the Eail of Harewood. 

7. At Newington, John Robertson Sibbald, Esq. 
surgeon, Edinburgh, to Eleanor, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. James Greig, Dalmeny. 

— At Queen Street, the Rev. Alexander Chris- 
tison, minister of Foulden, to Helen, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. William Cameron, mi¬ 
nister of Kirknewton. 

8. At Howe Street, Mr Thomas Ileriot Weir, 
Leith, to Arabella, daughter of Mr Frederick 
Maclagan. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew Rogie, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the late Adam Summers 
of Hawick. 

— At Edinburgh, LieuL.-Gen. Sir John Hamil¬ 
ton Dalrymple of Cousland, Bart., to the lion. 
Miss Adamina Duncan, third daughter of the late 
Lord Viscount Duncan. 

9. At Frederick Street, Thomas Robert Robert¬ 
son, Esq. writer to the Signet, to Helen, second 
daughter of the late John Elder, Esq. depute-clerk 
of Session. 

10. At Edinburgh, the Rev. William Wilson, 
A. B. of St John’s College, Cambridge, to Henri¬ 
etta, daughter of the deceased Charles Lockhart, 
Esq. of Newhall. 

— At Peebles, Samuel Lindsay, A. M. of the 
High School, Edinburgh, to Grace, daughter of 
Mr Anderson, Peebles. 

12. At Forfar, Thomas Carnaby, Esq. Sheriff- 
clerk Depute, Forfarshire, to Susiin, only daugh¬ 
ter of John Steel, Esq. Forfar. 

14. At Edinburgh, Lieut. J. A. Kingdom, of 
the 51st regiment of foot, to Jessie, daughter of 
William Moffat, Fsq. solicitor, Edinburgh. 

— At Millfield, near Falkland, George Lyon 
Walker, Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Jean, daugh¬ 
ter of Harry I-lope, Esq. of Millfield. 

— At Lerwick, Charles Ogilvy, jun. Esq. bank¬ 
er there, to Martha, youngest daughter of Tho¬ 
mas Fea, Esq. collector of customs, Lerwick. 

16. At Rushall, the seat of Sir Edward Poore, 
Bart. Frederick North, Esn. of Rougham, in the 
county of Norfolk, and of Hastings, Sussex, to 


and Deaths. 

Janet, eldest daughter of Sir John Marjoribanks, 
Bart. M. P. and widow of Robert Shuttleworth, 
Esq. of Gawthorpe, Lancashire. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 2G. 1824. On the Ganges, by the upsetting 
of his boat, Capt. James Head, commander of the 
East India Company’s ship the Canning. 

Nov. 23. In Assam, Charles Steuart, Esq., as¬ 
sistant-surgeon of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, Bengal Establishment, third son of the 
late John Steuart, Esq. of Ovcrtown. 

Jan. 1825. At Tritchinopoly, Captain Henry 
Fullarton, of the Madras Engineers. 

March 3. At Cape Coast Castle, Ensign Charles 

S. Lizars, of the Royal African Colonial Corps. 

April 2. At Kingston, Jamaica, Matthew, young¬ 
est son of Janies Lamont of Knockdow, Esq. 

6. At Hamburgh, Mrs Stoddart, relict of Mr 
Thomas Stoddart, merchant there. 

14. At his father’s house, Carnbeo, Fifeshirc, 
Robert Henderson, late student of divinity, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

15. At Bath, Mary, wife of James Strachan, 
Esq. 

24. At Linlithgow, Miss Andrew, sister of the 
late Provost Andrew. 

— At New Windsor, State of Maryland, Mrs 
Selkrig Bruce, relict of Mr Robert Dods of Prora, 
East Lothian. 

28. Mrs Mary Maequeen, wife of Archibald 
Dunlop, distiller, Haddington. 

29. At Peebles, Mr James Keddie, merchant. 

— At Ardneave, Duncan Campbell, Esq. 

Map 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret B. S. Ken¬ 
nedy, wife of John Kennedy, Esq. C. S. 

— At Edinburgh, William Handyside, second 
son of Mr Hugh Pillans, printer. 

5. At Balmaclellrm Manse, Major Samuel 
Brown. 

— At Edinburgh, John Adamson, Esq. writer 
in Edinburgh. 

— At Nice, in Piedmont. Lieut.-Gcneral Mat¬ 
thew Baillie, late of Cambroe. 

— At his house, Grosvenor Street, London, Sir 
John Cox Hippesley, Bart. 

— The Rev. Robert Knox, minister of Orde- 
quhill. His death was occasioned by a fall from 
his horse. 

4. At his house, Curzon Street, London, Lieut.- 
General Brown, of the Hon. East India Company's 
service. 

— At Dollar, William Drummond, Esq. of Bal- 
gone and Balfour Spinning Mills, Fifeshire. 

— At 51, George Square, Patrick Bennet, Esq. 
of Whyteside, eldest and only surviving son of the 
late Rev. William Bennet, of Duddingston. 

6. In Berkeley Square, London, Lady Ann Bar¬ 
nard, widow of Sir Andrew Barnard, the intimate 
friend of Dr Johnson. Her ladyship was sister to 
the late Earl of Balearras, and authoress of the 
ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray,” a poetic effusion, 
which, for its beautiful simplicity, ranks among 
the first in the language. 

— At West Barns, near Dunbar, George Hay, 
Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, George Robertson of Clermis- 
ton, Esq. W.S. Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer 
in the Exchequer for Scotland. 

7. At Trinity Grange, near Edinburgh, Mrs Isa¬ 
bella Chrystie, widow of William Simpson, Esq. 
of Ogil. 

—At Edinburgh, Alexander Stevens, Esq. Larch 
Hill, Moffat. 

8. At 59, South Bridge, Mary Anne, daughter 
of Mr Thomas Ewing, teacher, aged 13 months. 

— At her house, No. 31, Ann Street, St Ber¬ 
nard’s, Mrs Robina Wallace, wife of Alexander 
Spence, Esq. and daughter of the late John Wal¬ 
lace, Esq. of Damhead. 

— At Grange House, John Robert Bell, third 
son of George Joseph Bell, Esq. Professor of the 
Law of Scotland in the University of Edinburgh. 

— At his house, St Andrew’s Street, Mr Alex¬ 
ander Fraser, merchant in Edinburgh. 

10. At Restnlrig-house, near Edinburgh, in the 
80th year of her age, Mrs Duncan, relict of the 
late Alexander Duncan, Esq. of Restalrig. 

11. Mrs Clementina Brodie, wife of James Al- 
lardiec, upholsterer in Edinburgh. 

— At 5, Buccleuch Place, Mr John Greig, 
bookseller. 
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1?. At 99, Buceleuch Place, William Simpson, 
son of Mr James Walker, printer. 

— At Newton House, Alexander Lalng, Esq. 

— At North Leith, Anna Brown, relict of 
C’apt. William Beatson. 

— At Leith, Eleonora, second daughter ot Mr 
Thomas Hardie, merchant. 

— At Finlayston House, Archibald Campbell, 

Esq. aged 7L „ ... . 

13. At his seat at Knowles, after an illness of a 
few days, the Earl of Whitworth, G.C.B. &c. &c. 
some time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Re¬ 
presentative of his late Majesty in several import¬ 
ant missions abroad. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Morris, aged 62 

years. __ 

14. At Minto Street, Newington, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Marion Freer, widow of the Rev. Dr George 
Smith, minister of Galston, Ayrshire. 

May 14. At the Mans ; of Clyne, Sutherland- 
shire, the Rev. Walter Ross, minister of that pa- 

nS 15. At 27, Howe Street, Eliza Paterson, eldest 
daughter of Mr Alexander Goodsir, British Linen 
Company’s Bank. 

— Mrs Jane Ross Tyne, wife of Mr John \\ alt, 
merchant, Leith. , . _ , 

16. At Dalkeith, aged 26, Catharine Grahame, 
wife of James Alexander, Esq. banker. 

— At Invergowrie, James Clayhills, Esq. of In- 
vergowne. _ . . 

17 . At Laverock Bank Cottage, near Trinity, 
Mary Telfer, relict of Mr Taylor, Customs, Leith. 

— At the Manse of Roberton, the Rev. James 
Hay, minister of that parish. 

19. At Humbie, in the parish of Kirkliston, Al¬ 
exander Dudgeon, Esq. . 

— At Morningside, Eliza, youngest daughter of 
John Mitchell, Esq. Doune, Perthshire. 

— At Lasswade, Thomas Dundas Stirling, Esq. 
youngest son of the late Sir John Stirling, of Glo- 

20. At Corehead, Mr David Welsh, in his 80th 

^ 22 ! At Manse of Strichen, Mrs Agnes Anderson, 
relict of the Rev. Andrew Youngson, minister of 
Aberdour. .. ,, ^ , r .. 

24. At Queensferry, Archibald Douglas Stewart, 
Esq. surgeon. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith, Mrs Jean Dobie, 
relict of Mr James Grindlay, Borrowstounness. 

_At Buccleuch Place, Mrs Helen Russell, wife 

of Mr Wm. M'Lean, merchant. 

— At Clifton, Miss Adamina Buchan, daugh¬ 
ter of the late George Buchan, Esq. of Kelloe. 

06. AtCraigie, Mrs Anna M'Plierson, wife of 
Mr Archibald Fife, Weekly Chronicle Office. 

— At Muirhouse, Miss Elizabeth Davidson, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr Davidson of 

M 28 . lY At S Dunfermline, Mr William Hutton, sur¬ 
geon, Peebles. 

29. At Picardy Place, Jane, youngest daughter 
of James Harvey, Esq. of Castle Semple. 

— At Newhouse, near North Berwick, Mr Alex¬ 
ander Miller. , . 

_ At Pitcorthy, Fifeshire, Miss Jane Ross, 

third daughter of David Ross, Esq. deceased, 
eldest son of the late Lord Ankerville. 

30. At Lichfield, in the 78th year of his age. 
General Vyse, Colonel of the 5d, or Prince of 
Wales’s Dragoon Guards. 

31. At Baker’s Place, Stockbrulge, Mr John 

Gibson, builder. . 

June 1. At Edinburgh, Lady Elizabeth Finch 

H ^°At Edinburgh, Mrs Reay, relict of the Rev. 
John Reay, of St Peter’s episcopal chapel, Mon- 

tr< 3. C At Duntarvie, Patrick Henderson, Esq. 

4. At St Enoch’s Square, Glasgow, Captain 
John Campbell, R. N. 

_At St Andrews, Laurence Gillespie, Esq. 

assictant commissary-general to the forces. 


4. At Bristo Street, Mr Thomas Pringle, late 
watchmaker in Edinburgh. 

5. At Auchtertool, Henry Spears, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Sutherland, late 
merchant in Golspie, Sutherlandshire. 

6 . At Kincardine, John M'Leay, surgeon in the 
Navy, aged 35. 

7 . At Linthill, James, eldest son of William 
Currie, Esq. of Linthill. 

— At Dreva, Christian, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr Alexander Tweedie. 

— At Darnaway Street, Moray Place, in the 
house of his grandmother, Lady Ramsay of Bal¬ 
main, Alexander Ramsay Renny, second son of 
Alexander Renny Tailyour, of Ilorrowfield, Esq. 

8 . At Edinburgh, Sir William Ogilvie, Bart, 

heir-male of the family of Boyne, whose claim to 
the Banff Peerage is now in dependence before the 
House of Lords. „ , 

— At Portobcllo, Ann Flora, daughter of the 
late Alexander M'Callum, of St Lucea, Jamaica. 

— Anne, daughter of Hugh Cleghorn, Esq. of 
Stravithie. 

9. At Florence, of a lingering consumption. 
Princess Pauline Borgliese, the sister of Buona¬ 
parte. 

— At Taunton, Dr Angus Macdonald, physi¬ 
cian there. 

— At his house in Artillery Place, Finsbury 
Square, London, in the 82d year of his age, the 
Rev. Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. editor of the 
Cyclopaedia, &c. &c. 

10. At Baxter’s Place, John Fletcher, infant son 
of R. N. Barber, Esq. 

11 . In the 93d year of her age, Mrs Anno Gray, 
eldest daughter of the late William Gray, Esq. ot 
Newliolm. 

— At Langside House, James Bartram, Esq. 
writer in Peebles. 

— AtClury, in Strathspey, Ranald Macdonald, 
Esq. late of Gellevie. 

— At Worthing, the Hon. Mrs Lionel Darner. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Howison, 
relict of Mr James Laing, merchant, Lawnmar- 
kct. „ 

13. At Paris, Captain Alexander Renny, Royal 
Navy, of Montrose. 

14. James Tod, Esq. Burton, Ringwood, Hants. 
— At West Houses, near Dalkeith, Mr Jolm 

Porteous, teacher of languages, Edinburgh. 

— At Innerleithen, Mr James Brodie, feuar 
there. 

— At Portobello, Miss Margueretta Jane Lau- 
riston, youngest daughter of the late Lieut.-Co- 
lonel Alexander Lauriston, of the lion, the East 
India Company’s service. 

15. At Inveresk, Mrs Home, widow of Rear- 
Admiral Rodham Home of Longformacus. 

16. Isabella, fourth daughter of Duncan Cowan. 
Esq. Canongate. 

— At Gogar Bank, Mr Charles Edward de Caf- 
franne, teacher of foreign languages at the aca¬ 
demy at Dollar. 

— At Greenock, William Campbell, Esq. writer, 
and many years town-clerk. 

Lately , At Hampstead, suddenly, Mr D. Corri. 
well known as a composer and teacher of emi¬ 
nence for the last fifty years, in London and Edin¬ 
burgh. 

— At Hill Street, Edinburgh, Robert, eldest 
son of John Gairdner, Esq. M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

— At his residence in Upper Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

— At No. 17, Pilrig Street, William, youngest 
son of Alexander Wright, Esq. seed-merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Tullyallan, the lion. Mary Elphimtone, 
in her 85th year. 

— At Calcutta, of cholera morbus, in the prime 
of life, George Alexander Smyth, Esq. merchant, 
eldest son of Christopher Smith, Esq. of Beech- 
grove, Annandale. 
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A direct communication between 
the opposite banks of the river being 
thus established^ the remaining bat¬ 
talions of the Guards, the chief part 
of the King’s German Legion, together 
with a proportionate force of cavalry, 
and of artillery, marched at day-break 
on the twenty-fifth, to join their com¬ 
rades among the sand hills. The whole 
of the besieging army being at the 
same time put in motion, the gap 
which, prior to this date, had existed 
in the line of investment, was filled 
up. Little or no fighting took place 
on that occasion. The enemy per¬ 
ceiving our design, offered no serious 
resistance to its accomplishment, but 
evacuating the village of Boucaut, after 
having exchanged a few shots with the 
skirmishers, established their picquets 
about half a mile in its rear. As yet, 
therefore, a good deal more of open 
space was granted to them than they 
could long hope to enjoy ; but all op¬ 
portunity of corresponding with Mar¬ 
shal Soult, as well as of adding to the 
stock of grain and provisions already 
in their arsenals, was cut off’. 

The running and irregular fire which 
had been maintained throughout the 
morning, gradually died away, and 
ceased altogether about noon. From 
that hour till after night-fall, every¬ 
thing continued quiet. A feverish ex¬ 
citement necessarily consequent, even 
Vol. XVIII. 


upon a trifling skirmish, prevailed in¬ 
deed amongst us ; nor did we venture 
to take off our accoutrements, or re¬ 
turn to our usual employments during 
the remainder of the day. But we 
might have done so, had we felt dispo¬ 
sed, with the most perfect safety, for 
the enemy were too well satisfied with 
being permitted to retain what they 
did retain, of territory beyond the 
glacis, to endanger its loss by an use¬ 
less attempt to regain what had been 
wrested from them. Still we were 
anxious, and the anxiety which per¬ 
vaded us all the day, ceased not to 
operate at night. 

The garrison of Bayonne, we were 
well aware, was at once numerically 
powerful, and composed of the best 
troops in the French army. From all 
that we could learn, Soult had by no 
means calculated upon the plan of 
operations adopted by Lord Welling¬ 
ton. Concluding that his Lordship 
would halt after the passage of the 
Adour, and invest that important 
place with the whole of his forces, he 
had thrown into it no fewer than fif¬ 
teen thousand picked men, assigning 
the command to General Thouvenot, 
an officer, who, by bis successful de¬ 
fence of Burgos, on a former occasion, 
appeared worthy of so delicate a trust 
on the present. Lord Wellington was, 
however, too conscious of the advan- 
2 M 
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tages which arise in war from cele¬ 
rity of movement, to waste his time 
before the walls of Bayonne. He ac¬ 
cordingly left Sir John Hope to mask 
the city with the two British divisions, 
which composed the left column, a 
force somewhat inferior in point of 
numbers to that which it blockaded ; 
whilst he himself, with the remaining 
five divisions, hung upon the rear 
of the retreating army. It is true, 
that our little corps d’armie was sup¬ 
ported by thirty or forty thousand 
Spaniards, who, if they served no other 
purpose, made at least a show, and 
hindered weak foraging parties from 
traversing the open country ; but up¬ 
on their efforts little reliance could be 
placed, in case a bold sally should be 
made; whilst the scattered order of 
our encampment hindered us from op¬ 
posing, at any given point, a force at all 
competent to meet at least with deci¬ 
sive superiority, that portion of the 
garrison which the governor might at 
any time employ in such a service. The 
circumference of Bayonne, measuring 
it from the exterior of the works, can¬ 
not be computed at less than four 
miles. Our line again which encircled 
it at a distance of three miles from the 
ditch, would of course greatly exceed 
this ; and when it is remembered that 
not more than fifty thousand men at 
the utmost, and of these something 
less than fifteen thousand who were 
trust-worthy, occupied that line, it 
will be seen that our situation was not 
such as to render caution unnecessary, 
or apprehension groundless. 

We had, however, retired to rest 
at the usual hour, on the night of the 
25 th; all things continuing in appa¬ 
rent security ; when sleep, which was 
beginning to assert its dominion over 
our senses, was suddenly dispelled, by 
the report of a musket-shot, in the di¬ 
rection of the picquets. The battalion 
to which I was attached, still kept its 
ground behind the sand hill, whither 
it had moved, after the affair of the 
23d. Its out-posts were divided from 
the camp, only by the hill ; conse¬ 
quently little time could be given to 
prepare and accoutre in case an attack 
should be made. Not a moment was 
therefore wasted in surmises, not a 
hint was thrown out as to the pro¬ 
priety of waiting till a little more firing 
should bespeak cause of serious alarm ; 
but every man sprang from his pallet, 
and casting about him as much of his 
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garments as could be found on the in¬ 
stant, seized his arms, and ran to the 
place of muster. And now another 
and another shot was fired; the bugles 
began to sound, the baggage was hasti¬ 
ly packed, the horses saddled, and all 
the bustle and hurry attendant upon 
the preparations for battle took place. 
For myself, having seen that my men 
were in their ranks, I ran to the top of 
the hill, from whence I beheld the 
flashes of several muskets, half way 
between our sentinels and those of the 
enemy; but no sound of advancing 
columns met my ear, neither were these 
flashes returned by our own soldiers. 
The degree of surprise excited by all 
this was not, however, of long continu¬ 
ance. The officer in command of the 
out-posts dispatched a messenger to 
inform us, that no symptom of an 
attack was discernible ; but that se¬ 
veral deserters had come into his lines, 
at whom the French sentries fired as 
they fled. This account was speedily 
confirmed by the arrival of the de¬ 
serters in the camp; and the troops 
accordingly laid aside their weapons, 
and returned to their tents. 

The alarm in that direction had 
hardly subsided, when another and a 
not less serious one arose in a different 
quarter. A sentry who was posted 
by the bank of the river, reported to 
his officer, when visiting him, that 
boats were moving, and oars splashing 
in the water. Apprehensions were 
immediately excited for the safety of 
the bridge, against which we natural¬ 
ly concluded that some attempt was 
about to be made. To oppose it as far 
as possible, of whatever nature it might 
be, three field-pieces which were at¬ 
tached to our brigade, limbered up, 
and galloped to the water's edge ; these 
I accompanied, and certainly the splash 
of oars was very audible, though the 
darkness would not permit us to dis¬ 
tinguish from whence the sound pro¬ 
ceeded. A shot or two were, however, 
fired in the direction of the sound, 
just by way of hinting to the enemy 
that we were awake ; and whether it 
was that the hint was not lost upon 
them, or that they never seriously en¬ 
tertained the idea of assailing the 
bridge, an immediate cessation of row¬ 
ing was the consequence. Having 
watched, therefore, for half an hour, 
and neither hearing nor seeing any¬ 
thing indicative of danger, I left the 
gunners to themselves; and returning 
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to my cloak and blanket, I wrapt my¬ 
self closely up, and slept soundly and 
securely till the morning. 

The whole of the 26tli passed over, 
without the occurrence of any event 
worthy of mention. By myself it was 
spent, not very profitably, in saunter¬ 
ing about among the pine-woods, 
where little or no game was to be 
found; whilst for the troops in gene¬ 
ral, as well within as without the walls 
of the beleaguered city, it might, be ac¬ 
counted a sort of armed truce. Hard¬ 
ly a cannon-shot was fired from sun¬ 
rise till sun-set, on either side; but 
matters were drawing fast to a crisis. 
Stores and ammunition were continu¬ 
ally conveyed across the river in large 
quantities, and it was manifest, that 
even the few miles of open country 
which the garrison still held, would, 
before long, be taken away from them. 
It was, therefore, no unexpected com¬ 
munication which I received, on the 
morning of the 27th, that the corps 
was to stand to its arms forthwith, 
and that the enemy were to be driven 
in all directions within their works. 

Having, in a former chapter, de¬ 
scribed the nature of the ground in 
our immediate front, the reader will 
readily understand why no serious ad¬ 
vance on our part was intended. We 
were already within point-blank range 
of the guns on the ramparts ; whilst 
between the ramparts and the camp, 
no broken ground, nor village, nor 
any other species of cover, existed. 
We could not, therefore, hope to esta¬ 
blish ourselves, had we even pushed 
on, whilst the French general, by 
opening the sluices from the river, 
might, at any moment, lay the whole 
level under water. On the opposite 
side of the Adour, however, the case 
was different. There, the most for¬ 
ward British picquets were very little 
in advance of the village of Boucaut, 
and the village of Boucaut is full four 
miles from the citadel. The face of 
the country, too, between these points, 
being rugged and broken, numerous 
positions could be taken up by the 
besiegers, in which, whilst they were 
themselves secure from the fire of the 
place, they could easily prevent the 
garrison from venturing beyond the 
ditch ; whilst the relative situations 
of the town and fortress, rendered the 
one secure against active annoyance, 
till after the other should have fallen 
into our hands. Though, therefore. 
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it was understood that the whole of 
our line was to be drawn somewhat 
more tightly round the city, we were 
all aware that the trenches would 
be opened, and breaching batteries 
thrown up against the citadel alone. 

The men being accoutred, and the 
baggage packed, we stood quietly in 
our ranks, behind the sand hill, till a 
gun, from the opposite bank of the 
stream, sounded the signal of attack. 
Upon this we extended our files, so as 
to give to a single weak battalion the 
appearance of an entire brigade, and 
ascending the heights, we stopped 
short where the tops of our bayonets, 
and the feathers of our caps, just 
showed themselves over the ridge. 
Similar demonstrations were likewise 
made by the corps which filled Anglette 
and crowned the rise in connexion 
with it; whilst occasionally a shout 
was raised, as if at length the order of 
attack had been given, and we were 
preparing to rush on. All this was 
done, for the purpose of drawing the 
attention of the enemy to many dif¬ 
ferent points at the same time, and 
thus hindering them from opposing, 
with the total strength of the garrison, 
the forward movements of those who 
were appointed to invest the castle. 

Whilst we, and the divisions near 
us, were thus amusing ourselves and 
the enemy with the pomp and circum¬ 
stance, rather than with the reality of 
war, the guards and light Germans, 
with a corps of Portuguese infantry, 
were very differently occupied on the 
other bank of the river. As our situ¬ 
ation was a commanding one, it ena¬ 
bled us to obtain a tolerably distinct 
view of their proceedings. We saw 
one column of British troops form on 
the sands beside Boucaut. In front 
of it was a body of German riflemen, 
who pressed leisurely forward in skir¬ 
mishing order, till they reached the 
picquets of the French troops. Of 
the enemy, on the other hand, a heavy 
column showed itself upon the high 
ground, where it halted, and continued 
to send out numerous parties to support 
the out-posts ; between whom and the 
Germans, a hot skirmish soon began, 
nor could it be said that any decided 
advantage was gained by either party 
during several hours. 

The column which we descried upon 
the sands beside Boucaut, was not of 
great strength; indeed, the numbers 
of our own people, discernible by us, 
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were very inconsiderable. The fact, 
as I afterwards learned, was, that the 
side of the hill visible to us, was by 
far the most rugged and the least as¬ 
sailable of any; consequently, the main 
attack was to be made in another di¬ 
rection, the attack in this waiting till 
the other should have in part succeed¬ 
ed. Hence the trifling progress made 
by our skirmishers, who seemed to be 
kept back rather than animated for¬ 
ward by their officers, and hence the 
apparently obstinate resistance of the 
French picquets. But it was, never¬ 
theless, an exceedingly interesting 
spectacle, to the beauty of which, the 
uneven and picturesque nature of the 
scenery around added not little. 

I wish I could convey to the mind 
of the reader some notion of the scene 
as it then appeared, and is still remem¬ 
bered by myself. Let him imagine 
himself, then, lying with me upon the 
brow of a sand hill, and looking down, 
first upon the broad and deep waters 
of the Adour, and over them, upon a 
sandy bank, which speedily ends, and 
is succeeded by a green hill; having 
in its side, the side upon which we 
are gazing, frequent cuts or gullies, or 
glens, some of them bare, others wood¬ 
ed, with here and there a white cot¬ 
tage showing itself from among the 
trees. Let him imagine that he sees, 
on the summit of the heights, and im¬ 
mediately in a line with himself, a 
portion of an armed mass, with a 
single field-piece pointed towards the 
river's mouth. About a mile to the 
rearward, again, let him figure to 
himself a green field, more level than 
any other part of the hill-side, a sort 
of table-land as it were, having a hedge 
along that face of it which is turned 
towards Boucaut, and a precipitous 
red bank under the hedge. In this 
field he will observe about three hun¬ 
dred infantry soldiers, dressed in grey 
great-coats and broad caps, or cha- 
eauts, who carry hairy knapsacks on 
their backs, and are armed with long 
clear muskets, which have bayonets 
screwed to their muzzles. These are 
Frenchmen. Under the red bank, let 
him farther suppose that there is a 
picturesque valley, stocked with tall 
and shadowy cork-trees, about the 
middle of which is a neat mansion, 
something larger than a farm-house, 
and yet hardly deserving the name of 
a chateau. That house is full of light 
Germans, and almost every tree about 
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itaffords cover to a rifleman, who fires, 
as a good aim is presented to him, at 
the persons behind the hedge. From 
the windows of the house, too, many 
shots are from time to time dischar¬ 
ged, whilst the sudden flash, and up¬ 
rising of smoke, from the various parts 
of the hedge, show that the French 
tirailleurs are not less active than their 
assailants, or disposed to receive their 
salute without returning it. In this 
skirmish little change of ground takes 
place. Occasionally, indeed, a single 
rifleman will steal on, running from 
tree to tree, till he has reached a con¬ 
venient spot; whilst a Frenchman 
will as often rise, and having watched 
him through a brake, or over a bush, 
will fire whenever he exposes himself 
to his observation. But no grand rush 
is made on either side, nor any decided 
loss sustained, either of ground or in 
men. 

All this while the exertions of our 
people were, as far as might be, aided 
by a well-served cannonade from the 
three pieces of artillery which had 
kept their station near the bank of the 
river since the evening of the 25th. 
The fire of their guns was directed 
chiefly against a large house—appa¬ 
rently some public work or manufac¬ 
tory-—which stood by the brink of the 
water, and was filled with French 
troops. Neither were the enemy's bat¬ 
teries opposite to us idle. Having 
wasted about twenty or thirty round 
shot without effect, they brought a 
couple of mortars, with a howitzer or 
two, to bear upon us, from which they 
threw shell after shell among our 
ranks; but from the effects of the 
cannonade, the nature of the soil se¬ 
cured us, the shells either burying 
themselves in the sand to the extinc¬ 
tion of the fuze, or exploding when we 
were all snugly laid flat, and therefore 
safe from their fragments. 

Matters had continued thus for se¬ 
veral hours, and we were beginning to 
fear that some part of our General's 
plan had gone wrong, or that the ene¬ 
my were in too great force to be dri¬ 
ven in by the divisions opposed to 
them, when a sudden stir in the 
French column which had hitherto 
stood quietly upon the heights, at¬ 
tracted our attention. The field-piece 
was all at once wheeled round, and 
turned in the direction of the opposite 
country—the infantry collected into 
compact order, and were gradually 
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hidden from us by the brow of the was severe, but we were completely 
hill. By and by a few musket-shots successful. The enemy were driven 
were fired, then about a dozen more, within their works, and our advanced 
then came the report of one, two, or posts were established in the village 
three field-pieces, and lastly a roar of St Etienne, about half pistol-shot 
of cannon and small-arms was heard, from the nearest redoubt. In other 
This was kept up hot and rapid for directions, little change of ground oc- 
lialf an hour. Every moment it came curred. Some Spanish divisions took 
nearer and nearer. Now the smoke up a position, I believe, somewhat less 
which had at first followed each re- distant than formerly from the walls 
port after the interval of a few se- of Bayonne; but neither we, nor the 
conds, rose at the same instant with divisions in communication with us. 


the noise—then the glancing of arms 
over the high ground was distinguish¬ 
able—next came the French troops, 
some retiring slowly, and firing as 
they fell back, others flying in ex¬ 
treme confusion. Mounted officers 
were galloping over the ridge; and ap¬ 
parently exerting themselves to restore 
order, but all would not do. The ene¬ 
my were in full flight. Down they 
rushed towards the river, and away 
along the sands in the direction of the 
citadel, whilst our three guns poured 
in round shot amongst them, many 
of which we could distinctly perceive 
take effect; and now the green field, 
on which my reader and I have so long 
looked, was abandoned. The tirailleurs 
fled, the riflemen pursued, the little 
column in scarlet pushed on in good 
order and with a quick pace, whilst on 
the brow of the height above, a Bri¬ 
tish ensign was held up as a signal 
from our battery to cease firing. The 
signal was obeyed, and we had no¬ 
thing farther to do during the remain¬ 
der of the day, than to watch, which 
we eagerly did, the progress of our 
victorious comrades. 

The enemy having fled as far as the 
manufactory, were there joined by re¬ 
inforcements from the garrison. Here, 
then, the battle was renewed with 
great obstinacy, but, desperate as was 
the resistance offered, it became every 
hour less and less effectual. At length 
the building took fire—it was aban¬ 
doned, and its defenders fled ; after 
which, the entire scene of action was 
hidden from us, and we were enabled 
to guess at the state of affairs only by 
the sound of the firing, and the di¬ 
rection which it took. That inclined 
every moment more and more towards 
the ramparts ; but it was ceaseless and 
awful till darkness had set in, and 
both parties were compelled to desist, 
because they could not distinguish 
friends from foes. 

In this affair the loss on both sides 


were in any degree affected by it. We 
returned, on the contrary, to our tents, 
having lost by the cannonade only 
one man killed, and three wounded. 

I recollect having stated, in another 
part of my narrative, that, except on 
one occasion, I could not tax my me¬ 
mory with any symptom of violent or 
permanentgrief on the part of a soldier’s 
wife at the death of her husband. 
How to account for this I know not, 
unless it be that a camp seldom fails 
to destroy all the finest feelings of one 
sex, if it leave those of the other un¬ 
injured. The occasion to which I 
then alluded occurred to-day. A fine 
young Irishman, the pay-serjeant of 
my own company, had brought his 
wife with him to the seat of war. He 
married her, it appeared, against the 
wish of her relations, they considering 
themselves in a walk of life superior 
to his. To what class of society they 
belonged I cannot tell, but she, I know, 
was a lady’s-maid to some person of 
rank, when the handsome face and 
manly form of M‘Dermot stole her 
heart away. They had been married 
about a year and a half, during the 
whole of which time she had borne 
the most unblemished character, and 
they were accounted the most virtuous 
and the happiest couple in the regi¬ 
ment. Poor things! they were this 
day separated for ever. 

M‘Dermot was as brave and good a 
soldier as any in the army; he was, at 
times, even fool-hardy. Having obser¬ 
ved a raw recruit or two cower down 
in no very dignified manner, as a can¬ 
non-ball passed over them, M‘Der- 
mot, by way of teaching them to de¬ 
spise danger, threw himself at his 
ease on the summit of the sand-hill, 
with his head toward the enemy’s 
guns. He was in the very act of laugh¬ 
ing at these lads, assuring them that 
“ every bullet has its billet,” when a 
round-shot struck him on the crown 
of the head, and smashed him to 
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atoms. I shall never forget the shriek 
that was raised. He was a prodigious 
favourite with all ranks, and then all 
of us thought of his poor young wife, 
so spotless, and so completely wrap¬ 
ped up in him. “ O, who will tell 
Nance of this ?” said another non¬ 
commissioned officer, his principal 
companion .—“ Poor Nance!” cried 
the soldiers, one and all; so true is 
it that virtue is respected, and a vir¬ 
tuous woman beloved, even by com¬ 
mon soldiers. But there was no hi¬ 
ding it from Nance. The news reach¬ 
ed her. Heaven knows how, long be¬ 
fore we returned to our tents, and she 
was in the midst of us in a state which 
beggars all description, in five minutes 
after the event took place. 

I cannot so much as attempt to de¬ 
lineate the scene which followed. The 
poor creature was evidently deranged, 
for she would not believe that the 
mangled carcase before her was her 
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husband; and she never shed a tear. 
“ That, O that is not he J” cried she ; 
“ thatM f Dermot—my own handsome, 
beautiful M'Dermot! O no, no—take 
it away, or take me away, and bring 
me to him !” She was removed with 
gentle violence to the camp, and the 
body was buried; a young fir tree 
being planted over it. 

Several days elapsed before Mrs M f - 
Dermot was sufficiently calm to look 
her situation in the face. But at length 
the feeling of utter desolateness came 
over her ; and instead of listening, as 
women in her situation generally lis¬ 
ten, to the proposals of some new suit¬ 
or, all her wishes pointed homewards. 
To her home she was accordingly sent. 
We raised for her a handsome sub¬ 
scription, every officer and man con¬ 
tributing something ; and I have rea¬ 
son to believe that she is now respec¬ 
tably settled in Cork, though still a 
widow. 
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From the above date, namely, the 
27th of February, the siege of Bay¬ 
onne may be said to have fairly com¬ 
menced. To follow, in regular detail, 
the occurrences of each day, as it pro¬ 
ceeded, would not, I am sure, greatly 
interest my readers, whilst to lay such 
detail before them, would be to my¬ 
self an occupation little less irksome 
than it sometimes was to kill the te¬ 
dious hours of a ten weeks’ blockade. 
I may be permitted, then, to state ge¬ 
nerally, and in few words, that the 
strictest investment was continued all 
the while, and that an extremely ha¬ 
rassing kind of duty was imposed upon 
us till the siege and the war were 
brought to a conclusion together, by 
the hoisting of the white flag on the 
28th of the following April. Premi¬ 
sing this, I shall merely take the li¬ 
berty of narrating, without regard to 
dates or natural order, such events and 
adventures as appeared to myself best 
deserving of record. 

In the first place, then, it may be 
observed, that whilst on our side of 
the river no other works were erected 
than such as appeared absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for strengthening our own po¬ 
sition, and rendering the bridge, and 
the high road, and the stores brought 
up by them, safe from molestation, 
the Guards and Germans on the other 


side were busily employed in digging 
trenches, and in pushing forward ac¬ 
tive operations against the citadel. 
These, as may be imagined, they were 
not permitted to carry on without be¬ 
ing annoyed, in every practicable man¬ 
ner, by the besieged. A continual, or 
rather a dropping and irregular fire of 
cannon, was kept up upon their par¬ 
ties from the ramparts, to which even 
the darkness of the night brought no 
cessation; for blue lights were ever 
and anon thrown out where the people 
were at work, by the flame of which 
the artillery-men were guided in ta¬ 
king their aim ; nor were we wholly 
exempt from that species of entertain¬ 
ment. On the contrary, as the erec¬ 
tion of a three-gun battery on the top 
of our hill was deemed necessary, we 
worked at it by turns till it was com¬ 
pleted ; and, as a matter of course, 
we worked under the fire of all the 
cannon and mortars which could be 
brought to bear upon us. These work¬ 
ing parties are by far the most un¬ 
pleasant of all the employments to 
which a soldier is liable. There is in 
them nothing of excitement, with a 
great deal of danger; and danger, 
where there is no excitement, no man 
would voluntarily choose to incur, for 
its own sake. Let me describe one of 
these mornings’ amusements. 
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It fell to my lot frequently to su¬ 
perintend tlie people when at work. 
The spot on which we laboured was 
high, and therefore completely expo¬ 
sed to the view of the enemy. It was 
the top of the hill opposite to them. 
Immediately on our arrival, a four-gun 
battery, with one howitzer, and two 
nine-inch mortars, began to play upon 
us. They were admirably served, and 
the balls hit apparently in every quar¬ 
ter, excepting the particular spots on 
which each of us stood. On such oc¬ 
casions, if there be no very pressing 
demand for the completion of the 
work, you generally station one of your 
party to watch the enemy. As soon as 
he perceives a flash, he calls out— 
“ Shot/' or “ Shell,” as the case may 
be. If it be simply a cannon-shot, you 
either toil on without heeding it, or, 
having covered yourselves as well as 
you can till the hall strike, you start 
up again, and seize your tools. If it he 
a shell, you lie quite still till it burst. 
The unmilitary reader may perhaps 
question whether it be possible to tell 
the nature of the missile which is 
coming against you, when as yet it 
has barely escaped from the muzzle of 
the gun, and is still a mile or two dis¬ 
tant ; but he who has been in the ha¬ 
bit of attending to these matters will 
entertain no such doubt. Not to men¬ 
tion the fact, that an experienced eye 
can trace, by means of the burning 
fuze, the whole journey of a shell 
through the air, from its expulsion till 
its fall, the more perpendicular flight 
of the smoke may of itself inform him 
who watches it when it issues from a 
mortar; whilst there is a sharpness in 
the report of a gun which the firing of 
a mortar produces not, and which will 
effectually distinguish the one from the 
other, even if the sense of sight should 
fail. I have heard men assert, that they 
can trace not only a shell, but a can¬ 
non-ball through the air. This maybe 
possible; but, if it be, it is possible 
only to those whose sense of sight is 
far more acute than mine. 

Though abundantly annoying, it is 
really wonderful how harmless this 
cannonade proved, continued, as it was 
continued, day after day, during the 
course of several weeks. I do not be¬ 
lieve that it cost us, in all, above five 
men. Neither were the enemy more 
successful in an attempt which they 
made to harass us by throwing shells 
into the camp. As our tents were hid- 
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den from their view, they, of course, 
fired at random, and their ammuni¬ 
tion was wasted; but the sound of 
shells falling around us, both by night 
and day, was not exactly the kind of 
music which we should have selected. 
We became, however, accustomed to 
it, so as in a great degree to disregard 
it; even the dogs, which at first would 
run up and apply their noses to each as 
it alighted, gradually ceased to take 
any notice of them, till the enemy 
guessing, or perhaps judging, from 
the absence of all commotion amongst 
us, that their fire was not very destruc¬ 
tive, gradually omitted, and at last 
left it off. 

Unless my memory greatly deceive 
me, the chief subject of complaint 
amongst us was, that we were fettered 
to one spot, and that, without there 
being in our situation enough of peril, 
or of excitation, to hinder us from feel¬ 
ing the confinement as a restraint. 
Though tolerably secure, from the very 
nature of the ground, our post was 
one of vast importance; that is to say, 
had the enemy succeeded in forcing 
it, they might have easily made their 
way to the bridge ere any fresh troops 
could be brought to oppose them. Un¬ 
der these circumstances, it was consi¬ 
dered imprudent to wander far, or fre¬ 
quently, from the tents; and hence 
even the resource of fishing and shoot¬ 
ing was, in a great measure, denied to 
those who would have gladly availed 
themselves of it. My friend and I did, 
indeed, occasionally venture into the 
woods ; hut these excursions were too 
rare to be very profitable, and our li¬ 
mits too confined to furnish an abun¬ 
dance of game. 

All our days and all our nights were 
not, however, of the same tame cha¬ 
racter. Independently of the usual 
round of out-post duty; a duty which, 
to me at least, was never irksome, be¬ 
cause it always served to keep my in¬ 
terest awake ; a deserter would, from 
time to time, come over, and bring 
with him rumours of sorties intended. 
One of them I particularly recollect 
as having in it a more than ordinary 
degree of excitement. We were sit¬ 
ting one Sunday evening, Graham 
and myself, in the upper loft of an 
old mill, where, by way of an indul¬ 
gence, we had established ourselves ; 
our commanding officer had read pray¬ 
ers to the battalion about half an hour 
before, and the parade had just been 
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dismissed, when a serjeant clambered 
up the ladder to inform us, that the 
servants and batmen were command¬ 
ed to sleep accoutred ; that the horses 
were to be saddled, and the baggage 
in readiness to move, at a moment's 
notice. On inquiring the cause of 
this order, w r e learned, that a French 
officer bad arrived in the camp, that 
he had brought with him intelligence 
that a sally would certainly take place 
a little before midnight; and that the 
garrison were already making prepa¬ 
rations for the attack. As may be as¬ 
sured, we put everything in a proper 
trim forthwith; and having seen that 
our men lay down, with knapsacks 
buckled up, and pouches and bayonets 
slung on, we, too, threw ourselves on 
the floor, in our clothes. 

It might be about eleven o'clock, 
when we were startled from our re¬ 
pose by the firing of cannon. The 
sound was, however, distant; it evi¬ 
dently came from the opposite side of 
the river, and it was followed by no 
musketry. We watched it, therefore, 
for a while, anxiously enough, and sat 
up prepared to issue forth as soon as 
our presence might be wanted. But 
no bugle sounded, nor was any other 
summons given ; so we lay down 
again, and the night passed by in 
peace. I have reason to believe, how¬ 
ever, that the French officer deceived 
us not. An attack upon our position 
had been seriously intended, and the 
plan was abandoned, only, because 
this very officer being missed, it was 
conjectured that we should be fully 
prepared to repel it. 

Another little affair took place soon 
after. Whether our advanced posts 
on the left of Anglette had been, of 
late, pushed somewhat more in ad¬ 
vance than formerly, I cannot tell ; 
but the enemy sent a message, one 
morning, by a flag of truce, to the 
officer in command, desiring that he 
would fallback, otherwise they would 
compel him. To such a message a 
direct refusal was the reply ; and they 
having allowed him an hour to change 
his mind, proceeded, at the expiration 
of the time, to carry their threat into 
execution. A considerable body of 
light troops attacked the post, and a 
sharp skirmish ensued. The sound 
of firing soon drew assistance to our 
picquet; and the result was, that the 
French once more retired within their 
works, leaving us in possession of the 
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disputed ground. This event, with 
many others which I have not record¬ 
ed, because they have in them even 
less of interest, occurred during the 
remaining days of February, and the 
whole of March. On the first of 
April our position was changed, and 
we took, from that period, a more ac¬ 
tive part in the conduct of the siege. 

The change of ground to which I 
now allude, proved, at least for a day 
or two, extremely agreeable to the 
corps in general. My friend and my- 
selt had indeed, as I have already sta¬ 
ted, fixed our abode in an old mill 
close to the camp, and yet sufficiently 
apart from it to be freed from the bus¬ 
tle. .It was a ruinous and dilapidated 
mansion, I admit; our living and 
sleeping chamber consisting simply of 
one half of a loft; and only of one 
half, because the flooring of the other 
half had given way; to which we 
ascended by means of a ladder or trap- 
stair, and from which we looked 
down upon our horses and mules that 
occupied the basement story. But in 
that old mill, the tiling of which was 
unsealed, and can hardly be said to 
have been proof against the weather, 

I spent some weary and many more 
pleasant evenings, whilst, ruinous as it 
was, it appeared comfortable to men 
who repaired to it from the sandy 
ground on which they had previously 
spent several days and nights, under 
cover of the canvass. Though there¬ 
fore I cannot accuse myself of mur¬ 
muring at the removal of the camp, it 
is quite certain that I partook not in 
the general rejoicing which the oc¬ 
currence produced among my com¬ 
rades ; or that the beauty of the spot, 
to which my tent was transferred, at 
all compensated for the loss of a board¬ 
ed floor, and a detached habitation. 

It was, however, a delightful change 
to the majority. During the last week 
or ten days, the heat of the sun had 
become exceedingly oppressive, beat¬ 
ing, asit did, through the white canvass, 
and having its rays reflected back, on 
all hands, from a grey sandy soil. Not 
a tree grew near to shelter us; nor was 
there a blade of grass within sight, on 
which the weary eye could repose. 
On the first of April we retired 
about a couple of miles, into the heart 
of a pine-wood, and left the sand-hill 
to be guarded by the picquets alone. 
Our tents were pitched in a sweet 
little green vale, overshadowed with 
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the dark foliage of the fir trees; anil 
near the margin of a small lake or 
pond of clear water. Here we remain¬ 
ed in a state of comparative idleness 
and enjoyment for three days; run¬ 
ning and leaping, and causing the men 
to run and leap, for rewards ; till an 
order arrived in the evening of the 
third, that we should be under arms 
at day-break on the morrow, and cross 
the bridge, to take part in the fatigues 
and dangers of the trenches. 

At an early hour on the 4th we 
formed into marching order, and took 
the direction of the bridge. This we 
crossed, the planks waving and bend¬ 
ing beneath us, as the cables to which 
they were fastened swung to and fro 
with our tread, and then filing to the 
right, we halted in an open field above 
the village of Iloucaut, where the 
ground of encampment was marked 
out. It was a day of heavy rain, so 
we were thoroughly saturated by the 
way ; and as several hours elapsed ere 
the baggage came up, we were com¬ 
pelled to continue in that uncomfort¬ 
able plight all the while. It came at 
length, however, and our tents were 
pitched ; after which, having substi¬ 
tuted dry for wet apparel, I spent the 
rest of the evening in lounging among 
the numerous stalls and booths which 
surrounded the market-place. 

The village of Boucaut presented at 
this period a curious spectacle. It was 
not deserted by its inhabitants; all, or 
the greater number of whom, remain¬ 
ed quietly in their houses. Their lit¬ 
tle shops were not closed; the inns, 
for there were two in the place, so 
far from being abandoned, were con¬ 
tinually crowded with customers ; 
cooks, waiters, landlady, and mine 
host, were all in motion from morn¬ 
ing till night; whilst the country peo¬ 
ple came in, in crowds, with eggs, 
butter, cheese, poultry, and other luxu¬ 
ries. These articles of merchandize 
Were exposed for sale in the centre of 
the market-place, a large square, sur¬ 
rounded by lofty walls ; whilst along 
the sides of these walls, sutlers* tents, 
porter- booths, confectioners* stalls, and 
even tables loaded with hard-ware, 
shoes, stockings, &c., were laid out 
in regular order. The place was, 
moreover, full of people, soldiers, 
camp followers, villagers, peasants, 
male and female; anil much laugh¬ 
ing and much merriment prevailed 
in every direction. To a mere spcc- 
Vol. XVIII. 
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tator, there was constant' food for 
amusement; in the fruitless endea¬ 
vours of an English soldier, for ex¬ 
ample, toTnake love to a pretty French 
girl—or, in the vain efforts of a staid 
German to overreach some volatile, but 
mercenary villager—whilst the cease¬ 
less gabbling in all European tongues 
—the attempts made on all hands to 
carry on by signs that conversation to 
which the faculty of speech lent no as¬ 
sistance,—to watch these, and a thou¬ 
sand other extravagances, furnished 
ample and very agreeable employment 
to one who was willing to find amuse¬ 
ment where lie could. Yet, with all 
this apparent confusion, the greatest re-* 
gularity prevailed. Not a single in¬ 
stance of violence <o a native, either in 
person or property, occurred ; indeed, 
both men and women scrupled not to 
assure us, that they felt themselves far 
more secure under our protection, than 
they had been whilst their own coun¬ 
trymen were among them. 

It was our business, whilst the camp 
stood here, to march up every morn¬ 
ing to the front, and to work, in turns; 
at the erection of batteries and re¬ 
doubts, within half-musket-sliot of 
the walls of the citadel. The spot 
where I invariably found myself sta¬ 
tioned, when my turn of duty came 
round, was a chateau, situated upon 
the brow of an eminence; from the 
windows and garden of which I ob¬ 
tained a distinct view of one flank of 
the castle. Upon this building an in¬ 
cessant fire of round shot, shells, grape, 
and occasionally of musketry, was kept 
up. The enemy had, upon their walls, 
a number of long swivel guns, which 
they could elevate or depress, or turn in 
any direction, at will; and with which 
as perfect an aim could be taken as 
with an ordinary fusee. These threw, 
with great force, iron balls of about a 
quarter of a pound weight. Beside 
them men were always stationed, who 
watched our movements so closely, 
that it was impossible to show so much 
as your head at a window, or over the 
wall, without being saluted by a shot, 
whilst ever and anon a nine-inch shell 
would tumble through the roof, and 
burst sometimes before we had time 
to escape into another apartment.— 
Then the crashing of the cannon balls 
as they rushed through the partitions 
—the occasional rattle of grape or can- 
nister, which came pouring in by the 
windows—all these things combined 
2 N 1 
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produced a species of feeling of which 
oo words can convey an adequate no¬ 
tion to him who has not experienced 
it. It was not terror, it can hardly he 
called alarm—for we followed our oc¬ 
cupations unceasingly, and even our 
mirth was uninterrupted ; but it kept 
the mind wound up to a pitch of ex¬ 
citation, from which it was by no 
means an unpleasant matter to relieve 
it. 

Ours was a mortar battery. It was 
formed by heaping up earth against 
the interior of the garden wall, and 
proceeded with great rapidity. We 
likewise cut down; trees, and construct¬ 
ed out of their branches fascines and 
gabions ; but we had nothing to do in 
the trenches. Of these, indeed, not 
more than a couple were dug; the un¬ 
even nature of the ground producing 
numerous valleys and hollows, which 
saved us a great deal of toil, and very 
sufficiently supplied their place. 

Besides working parties, it came oc¬ 
casionally to my turn to command a 
picquet. The post of which I was put 
in charge, was the village of St Etienne, 
and the church formed the head-quar¬ 
ters of the guard. It was a small 
building, but, fortunately for us, con¬ 
structed with great solidity, inasmuch 
as it stood under the very muzzles of 
half-a-dozen field-pieces, which the 
enemy had placed in a redoubt about 
a short stone's-throw distant. To add 
to its strength, and to render it more 
tenable in case of an attack, an em¬ 
bankment of earth—of earth carried 
from the churchyard, and so mixed 
with the mouldering bones of “ the 
rude forefathers of the village/' was 
raised inside, to the height of perhaps 
four feet ; above which ran a line of 
loop-holes, cut out for the purpose of 
giving to its garrison an opportunity 
of firing with effect upon their assail¬ 
ants. When I say that the church 
formed the head-quarters of the guard, 
I mean that the guard took up its sta¬ 
tion there during the night. Whilst 
daylight lasted, it kept itself as much 
as possible concealed behind a few 
houses in the rear of the building, and 
left only a single sentinel there to 
watch the movements of the enemy. 

A little to the right of my post was 


a couple of barricades; the one cut¬ 
ting off the main road, the other block¬ 
ing up the entrance to a cross-street 
in the village. Beside these respec¬ 
tively stood a six-pounder gun. They 
were, I should conceive, about pistol- 
shot from the walls of the castle, and 
formed our most advanced stations.— 
Our sentinels again ran through the 
churchyard and streets, winding away 
by the right and left, as the shape of 
the place required; and they were 
planted as close to one another as the 
occurrence of trees, or other species of 
cover, would permit. For the French 
were no longer the magnanimous ene¬ 
my which we had found them in the 
open field. Every man, no matter 
whether a sentry or a lounger, who 
could be seen, was fired at; nor could 
the ordinary reliefs proceed as in other 
situations they had been wont to 
proceed. No corporal's party could 
march round here, but the men them¬ 
selves stole up, one by one, to the par¬ 
ticular spots allotted to them, whilst 
those whom they came to relieve stole 
away after a similar fashion. Yet even 
thus, we seldom returned to the camp 
without bringing a wounded man or 
two back with us, or leaving a dead 
comrade behind. 

At night, again, the very utmost vi¬ 
gilance was necessary. The enemy 
were so close to us, that the slightest 
carelessness on our part would have 
given them free and secure access 
through our chain, whilst that very 
proximity rendered it utterly imprac¬ 
ticable for the videttes to give suffi¬ 
cient warning to men who should not 
be at every moment in a state of pre¬ 
paration. No man slept, or so much 
as lay down. The privates stood round 
the embankment within the church, 
as if they had been all on watch, whilst 
the officer crept about from place to 
place in front of it, or listened, with 
deep anxiety, to every sound. In these 
wanderings, the conversation of the 
French soldiers could be distinctly 
overheard, so near were the troops of 
the two nations to each other; and so 
perilous, or rather so momentous, was 
the duty which we were called upon 
to perform. 
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The blockade of Bayonne being now John Hope very justly determined, 
decidedly converted into a siege. Sir that every brigade of British and Por- 
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tuguese troops—in other words, every 
brigade upon which he could at all de¬ 
pend—should take by turns a share in 
the fatigue and danger attendant upon 
the progress of operations. The tour 
of duty allotted to each was accord¬ 
ingly fixed at three days. In conse¬ 
quence of this arrangement, we, who 
had assumed the care of the works and 
outposts on the 4th, were relieved on 
the evening of the 7th; and at an 
early hour on the morning of the 8th, 
once more turned our faces in the di¬ 
rection of the pine-wood. The tents 
which we had pitched in the vicinity 
of Boucaut were not, however, struck. 
These we left standing for the benefit 
of a brigade of Portuguese, which 
crossed the river to succeed us; and 
hence, instead of halting where we 
had formerly sojourned, beside the 
pond, and under the shadow of the 
fir-trees, we pushed on as far as the 
outskirts of Anglette. The morning 
of the 8th chanced to be uncommonly 
dark and foggy. It so happened, more¬ 
over, that a man, who had got drunk 
upon duty the night before, was doom¬ 
ed to suffer punishment, as early as 
circumstances would allow, and the 
battalion having reached what was 
supposed to be its ground, formed 
square in a green field for the purpose. 
Partly in consequence of the density 
of the fog, which rendered all objects 
at the distance of fifty yards invisible, 
and partly because the country was 
altogether new to us, we lost our way. 
Our astonishment may therefore be 
conceived, when, on the clearing away 
of the mist, we found ourselves drawn 
up within less than point-blank range 
of the enemy's guns, and close to the 
most advanced of our own sentinels in 
this part of the line. 

For a moment or two we were per¬ 
mitted to continue thus unmolested, 
but not longer. The breastworks in 
front of us were speedily lined with 
infantry; mounted officers arrived and 
departed at full speed; a few field- 
pieces being hurried through a sally¬ 
port, were posted upon the exterior of 
the glacis ; and then a sharp cannon¬ 
ade began. It was quite evident that 
the enemy expected an assault; and 
the accidental appearance of two other 
British brigades, which chanced at 
the moment to pass each other in our 
rear, added strength, without doubt, to 
that expectation. The scene was high¬ 
ly animating; but the enemy's guns 
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were too well served to permit our 
continuing long spectators of it. A 
ball or two striking in the centre of 
the square warned us to withdraw; 
and as we were clearly in a situation 
where we were never meant to be, as 
■well as because no act of hostility was 
on our part intended, we scrupled 
not to take the hint, and to march 
somewhat more to the rear. There a 
certain number of houses was allotted 
to us, and we again found ourselves, 
for the space of four days, under cover 
of a roof. 

We were thus situated, when a 
messenger extraordinary arrived at the 
quarters of the commanding officer, 
about midnight on the lltli of April, 
with intelligence that the allies were 
in possession of Paris, and that Buona¬ 
parte had abdicated. Tt would be dif¬ 
ficult to say what was the effect pro¬ 
duced upon us by the news. Amaze¬ 
ment—utter amazement—was the first 
and most powerful sensation excited. 
We could hardly credit the story; 
some of us even went so far for a 
while as to assert, that the thing was 
impossible. Then came the thought 
of peace, of an immediate cessation of 
hostilities, and a speedy return to our 
friends and relatives in England; and 
last, though not with the least perma¬ 
nent influence, sprang up the dread of 
reduction to half- pay. For the present, 
however, we rather rejoiced than other¬ 
wise at the prospect of being delivered 
from the irksome and incessant labour 
of a siege; and we anticipated with 
satisfaction a friendly intercourse with 
the brave men against whom we had 
so long fought, without entertaining 
one rancorous feeling towards them. 
I fear, too, that the knowledge of what 
had passed in Paris, caused some di¬ 
minution in the watchfulness which 
we had hitherto preserved; at least I 
cannot account upon any other princi¬ 
ple for the complete surprisal of our 
outposts in the village of St Etienne, a 
few nights after. 

The messenger who conveyed this 
intelligence to us, went on to say that 
Sir John had dispatched a flag of truce 
to inform the governor of Bayonne 
that there was no longer war between 
the French and English nations. Ge¬ 
neral Thouvenot, however, refused to 
credit the statement. Fie had recei¬ 
ved, he said, no official communica¬ 
tion from Marshal Soult; and as he 
considered himsolf under the imme* 
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cliate command of that officer, even a 
dispatch from the capital would have 
no weight with him unless it ca\ne 
backed by the authority of his supe¬ 
rior. Under these circumstances no 
proposals were made on either side to 
cease from hostilities, though on ours 
the troops were henceforth exempted 
from the labour of erecting batteries, 
in which it was very little probable 
that guns would ever be mounted. In 
other respects, however, things conti¬ 
nued as they had previously been. 
The picquets took their stations as 
usual, all communication between the 
garrison and the open country was 
still cut oftj and several families of 
the inhabitants, who sought to pass 
through our lines, were compelled to 
return into the town. This last mea¬ 
sure was adopted, as it invariably is 
adopted when a city is besieged, in 
order not to diminish the number of 
persons who must be fed from the 
stores laid up in the public arsenals. 

Though there was peace in Paris, 
there was no peace before Bayonne. 
Our brigade having enjoyed its allot¬ 
ted period of rest, accordingly prepa¬ 
red to return to its camp beside Bou- 
caut, for which purpose a line of march 
was formed on the morning of the 
12th ; and we again moved towards 
the floating-bridge. As yet, however, 
our services at the outposts were not 
required ; and as working parties were 
no longer in fashion, we spent that 
and the succeeding day peaceably in 
our camp. Not that these days were 
wholly devoid of interesting occur¬ 
rences. During the latter a French 
officer arrived from the north, bearing 
the official accounts of those mighty 
transactions, which once more placed 
his country under the rule of the 
Bourbons ; and him we sent forward 
to the city, as the best pledge for the 
truth of our previous statements, and 
of our present amicable intentions. 
Still General Thouvenot disbelieved, 
or affected to disbelieve, the whole af¬ 
fair ; but he returned an answer by 
the flag of truce which accompanied 
the aid-de-camp, cf that we should 
hear from him on the subject before 
long.” 

It will be readily believed, that the 
idea of future hostilities was not, un¬ 
der all these circumstances, entertained 
by any individual of any rank through¬ 
out the army. For form’s sake, it wa 3 
asserted that the blockade must still 
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continue, and the sentinels must still 
keep their ground; but that any at¬ 
tack would be made upon them, or 
any blood uselessly spilled, no naan for 
a moment imagined. The reader may 
therefore guess at our astonishment, 
when, about three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing of the fourteenth, we were sud¬ 
denly awoke by a heavy firing in front; 
and found, on starting up, that a des¬ 
perate sortie had taken place, and that 
our picquets were warmly engaged 
along the whole line. Instantly the 
bugles sounded. We hurried on our 
clothes and accoutrements, whilst the 
horses came galloping in from their 
various stables, and the servants and 
bat-men busied themselves in packing 
the baggage; and then hastily taking 
our places, we marched towards the 
point of danger, and were hotly and 
desperately in action in less than a 
quarter of an hour. 

The enemy had come on in two co¬ 
lumns of attack, one of which bore 
down upon the church and street of 
St Etienne, whilst the other, having 
forced the barricade upon the high 
road, pressed forward towards the 
chateau where our mortar battery was 
in progress of erection. So skilfully 
had the sortie been managed, that the 
sentries in front of both these posts 
were almost all surprised ere they had 
time by discharging tlieir pieces to 
communicate an alarm to those behind 
them. By this means, and owing to 
the extreme darkness of the night, the 
first intimation of danger which the 
picquets received was given by the 
enemy themselves; who, stealing on 
to the very edge of the trench, within 
which our men were stationed, fired a 
volley directly upon their heads. In 
like manner, the serjeant’s guard 
which stood beside the guns in the 
village was annihilated, and the gun 
itself captured; whilst the party in 
the church were preserved from a si¬ 
milar fate, only in consequence of the 
care which had been taken to block up 
the various door-ways and entrances, 
so that only one man at a time might 
make his way into the interior. It 
was, however, completely surrounded, 
and placed in a state of siege; but it 
was gallantly defended by Captain 
Forster of the 38th regiment, and his 
men. 

Just before the enemy sallied out, a 
French officer, it appeared, had desert¬ 
ed ; but unfortunately he came in 
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through one of the more remote pic- 
quets, and lienee those which were 
destined to receive the shock reaped 
no benefit from the event. His arri¬ 
val at head-quarters had, however, the 
effect of putting Sir John Hope on 
his guard; and hence greater prepara¬ 
tions to meet the threatened danger 
were going forward, than we, on whom 
it came unexpectedly and at once, 
imagined. A corps of five hundred 
men, for example, which was daily 
stationed as a sort of reserve, about a 
mile in rear of the out-posts, was in 
full march towards the front, when 
the firing began; and the enemy were 
in consequence checked before they 
had made any considerable progress, 
or had reached any of our more im¬ 
portant magazines. The blue house, 
as we were in the habit of naming the 
chateau, was indeed carried; and all 
the piles of fascines and gabions, which 
had cost us so much labour to con¬ 
struct, were burned ; but besides this, 
little real benefit would have accrued 
to the assailants, had the state of af¬ 
fairs been such as to render a battle 
at this particular juncture at all ne¬ 
cessary, or even justifiable. 

Immediately on the alarm being 
given. Sir John Hope, attended by a 
single aid-de-camp, rode to the front. 
Thither also flew Generals Hay, Stop- 
ford, and Bradford, whilst the vari¬ 
ous brigades hurried after them, at as 
quick a pace as the pitchy darkness of 
the night, and the rugged and broken 
nature of the ground, would permit. 
Behind them, and on either hand, as 
they moved, the deepest and most im¬ 
pervious gloom prevailed ; but the ho¬ 
rizon before them was one blaze of 
light. I have listened to a good deal 
of heavy firing in my day ; but a more 
uninterrupted roar of artillery and 
musketry than was now going on, I 
hardly recollect to have witnessed. 

As the attacking party amounted to 
five or six thousand men, and the force 
opposed to them fell somewhat short 
of one thousand, the latter were, of 
course, losing ground rapidly. The 
blue house was carried; the high road, 
and several lanes that ran parallel with 
it, were in possession of the enemy ; 
the village of St Etienne swarmed 
with them ; when Sir John Hope ar¬ 
rived at the entrance of a hollow road, 
for the defence of which a strong party 
had been allotted. The defenders were 
in full retreat. Why do you move 
in that direction ?” cried he, as he rode 
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up. “ The enemy are yonder, sir,” 
was the reply. “ Well then, we must 
drive them back—come on.” So say¬ 
ing, the general spurred his horse. A 
dense mass of French soldiers was be¬ 
fore him ; they fired, and his horse 
fell dead. The British picquet, alarm¬ 
ed at the fall of the general, fled; and 
Sir John, being a heavy man,—be¬ 
ing besides severely wounded in two 
places, and having one of his legs 
crushed beneath his horse, lay power¬ 
less, and at the mercy of the assail¬ 
ants. His aid-de-camp, having vain¬ 
ly endeavoured to release him, was 
urged by Sir John himself to leave 
him ; and the French pressing on, our 
gallant leader was made prisoner, and 
sent bleeding within the walls. 

Of this sad catastrophe none of the 
troops were at all aware, except those 
in whose immediate presence it occur¬ 
red. The rest found ample employ- 
inentboth for head and hand, in driving 
back tbe enemy from their conquests, 
and in bringing succour to their com¬ 
rades, whose unceasing fire gave evi¬ 
dence that they still held out in the 
church of St Etienne. Towards that 
point a determined rush was made. 
The French thronged the street and 
churchyard, and plied our people with 
grape and canister from their own 
captured gun ; but the struggle soon 
became more close and more feroci¬ 
ous. Bayonets, sabres, the butts of 
muskets, were in full play; and the 
street was again cleared, the barricade 
recovered, and the gun re-taken. But 
they were not long retained. A fresh 
charge was made by increased num¬ 
bers from the citadel, and our men 
were again driven back. Numbers 
threw themselves into the church as 
they passed, among whom was Gene¬ 
ral. Hay; whilst the rest gradually 
retired till reinforcements came up, 
when they resumed the offensive, and 
with the most perfect success. Thus 
was the street of St Etienne, and the 
field-piece at its extremity, alternate¬ 
ly in possession of the French and 
allies ; the latter being taken and re¬ 
taken no fewer than nine times, be¬ 
tween the hours of three and seven in 
the morning. 

Nor was the action less sanguinary 
in other parts of the field. Along the 
sides of the various glens, in the hol¬ 
low ways, through the trenches, and 
over the barricades, the most deadly 
strife was carried on. At one moment, 
the enemy appeared to carry every,- 
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thing before them; at another, they 
were checked, broken, and dispersed, 
by a charge from some battalions of 
the Guards : but the darkness was so 
great that confusion everywhere pre¬ 
vailed, nor could it be ascertained. 
With any degree of accuracy, how mat¬ 
ters would terminate. Day at length 
began to dawn, and a scene was pre¬ 
sented of absolute disorder and hor¬ 
rible carnage. Not only were the va¬ 
rious regiments of each brigade sepa¬ 
rated and dispersed, but the regiments 
themselves were split up into little 
parties, each of which was warmly 
and closely engaged with a similar 
party of the enemy. In almost every 
direction, too, our men were gaining 
ground. The French had gradually 
retrograded; till now they maintained 
a broken and irregular line, through 
the church-yard, and along the ridge 
of a hill, which formed a sort of na¬ 
tural crest to the glacis. One regiment 
of Guards, which had retained its or¬ 
der, perceiving this, made ready to 
complete the defeat. They pushed 
forward in fine array with the bayo¬ 
net, and dreadful was the slaughter 
which took place ere the contused 
mass of fugitives were sheltered with¬ 
in their own gates. In like manner, 
a dash was made against those who 
still maintained themselves behind the 
church-yard wall; and they, too, with 
difficulty escaped into the redoubt. 

A battle, such as that which I have 
just described, is always attended by a 
greater proportionate slaughter on both 
sides, than one more regularly entered 
into, and more scientifically fought. 
On our part, nine hundred men had 
fallen ; on the part of the enemy, up¬ 
wards of a thousand: and the arena 
within which they fell was so narrow, 
that even a veteran would have guessed 
the number of dead bodies at some¬ 
thing greatly beyond this. The street 
of St Etienne, in particular, was co¬ 
vered with killed and wounded; and 
round the six-pounder they lay in 
heaps. A French artillery-man had 
fallen across it, with a fuse in his 
hand. There he lay, his head cloven 
asunder, and the remains of the han¬ 
dle of the fuse in his grasp. The 
muzzle and breach of the gun were 
smeared with blood and brains ; and 
beside them were several soldiers of 
both nations, whose heads had evi¬ 
dently been dashed to pieces by the 
butts of muskets. Arms of all sorts, 
broken and entire, were strewed about. 
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Among the number of killed on our 
side was General Hay: He was shot 
through one of the loop-holes, in the 
interior of the church. The wounded, 
too, were far more than ordinarily nu¬ 
merous; in a word, it was one of the 
most hard-fought and unsatisfactory 
affairs which hud occurred since the 
commencement of the war. Brave 
men fell, when their fall was no longer 
beneficial to their country, and much 
blood was wantonly shed during a 
period of national peace. 

A truce being concluded between 
General Colville, who succeeded to the 
command of the besieging army, and 
the Governor of Bayonne, the whole 
of the 15tli was spent in burying the 
dead. Holes were dug for them in 
various places, and they were thrown 
in, not without sorrow and lamenta¬ 
tions, but with very little ceremony. 
In collecting them together, various 
living men were found, sadly man¬ 
gled, and hardly distinguishable from 
their slaughtered comrades. These 
were, of course, removed to the hos¬ 
pitals, where every care was taken of 
them; but not a few perished from 
loss of blood ere assistance arrived. 
It was remarked, likewise, by the me¬ 
dical attendants, that a greater pro¬ 
portion of incurable wounds were in¬ 
flicted this night than they remem¬ 
bered to have seen. Many had re¬ 
ceived bayonet-thrusts in vital parts; 
one man, I recollect, whose eyes were 
both torn from the sockets, and hung 
over his cheeks; whilst several were 
cut in two by round shot, which had 
passed through their bellies, and still 
left them breathing. The hospitals 
accordingly presented sad spectacles, 
whilst the shrieks and groans of the 
inmates acted with no more cheering 
effect upon the sense of hearing, than 
their disfigured countenances and 
mangled forms acted upon the sense 
of sight. 

It is unnecessary to remind the 
reader, that whilst our column of the 
army was thus engaged before Bay¬ 
onne, Lord Wellington, following up 
his successes at Orthies, had gained 
the splendid victory of Toulouse. As 
an immediate consequence upon that 
event, the important city of Bour- 
deaux was taken possession of by Lord 
Dalhousie, and declared for Louis 
XVIII. ; whilst farther conquests 
were prevented only by the arrival of 
Colonels Cook and St Simon, the one 
at the head-quarters of Lord Welling- 
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ton, the other at those of Marshal 
Soult. By them official information 
was conveyed of the great change 
which had occurred in the French 
capital. An armistice between the 
two generals immediately followed; 
and such an order being conveyed to 
General Thouvenot, as he considered 
himself bound to obey, a similar trea¬ 
ty was entered into by us and the go¬ 
vernor. By the terms of that treaty 
all hostilities were to cease. The 
two armies were still, however, kept 
apart, nor was any one from our camp 
allowed to enter Bayonne without re¬ 
ceiving a written pass from the adju¬ 
tant-general. Foraging parties only 
were permitted to come forth from the 
place at stated periods, and to collect 
necessaries from any point within a 
circle of three leagues from the walls. 
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Yet the truce was regarded by both 
parties, as an armed one. After so 
late an instance of treachery, we felt 
no disposition to trust to the word or 
honour of the French governor; whilst 
the enemy, guessing, perhaps, that 
our bosoms burned for revenge, exhi¬ 
bited no symptoms of reposing confi¬ 
dence in us. On each side, therefore, 
a system of perfect watchfulness con¬ 
tinued. We established our picquets, 
and planted our sentinels, with the 
same caution and strictness as before; 
nor was any other difference distin¬ 
guishable between the nature of those 
duties now and what it had been a 
week ago, except that the enemy suf¬ 
fered us to show ourselves without 
firing upon us. So passed several 
days, till, on the 20th, the war was 
formally declared to be at an end. 


Conclusion. 


Little now remains for me to add. 
My tale of war, and its attendant 
dangers and enjoyments, is told ; and 
I have nothing left to notice, except a 
few of the most prominent of the ad¬ 
ventures which befell, between the 
period of my quitting one scene of 
hostile operations, and my arrival at 
another. These are quickly narrated. 

Early on the morning of the 28th 
of April, 1814, the whole of the allied 
troops encamped around Bayonne, 
drew up, in various lines, to witness 
the hoisting of the white flag upon 
the ramparts of that city. The stand¬ 
ards of England, Spain, Portugal, and 
of the Bourbons, already waved toge¬ 
ther from the summit of every emi¬ 
nence in our camp. Up to this date, 
however, the tri-colour still kept its 
place upon the flag-staff* of the cita¬ 
del ; to-day it was to be torn down, 
and the “ drapot blanc” substituted 
in its room. To us, no doubt, the 
spectacle promised to be one of tri¬ 
umph and rejoicing; for we thought 
of the gigantic exertions of our coun¬ 
try, which alone, of all the nations in 
Europe, had uniformly refused to ac¬ 
knowledge the sovereignty of the usur¬ 
per ; but by the French, it was very 
differently regarded. Even among the 
country-people, not a spark of enthu¬ 
siasm could be traced; whilst, by the 
garrison, no secret was made of their 
abhorrence of the new state of things, 
and their undiminished attachment to 


their former master. But there was 
no help for it. “ La fortune de la 
guerre,” said a French officer to me 
one day, as w r e talked of these matters ; 
but he shrugged his shoulders as he 
spoke, and gave no proof that he was 
satisfied with its results. 

We had stood in our ranks about 
an hour, dressed in our best attire, 
and having our muskets loaded with 
powder only, when a signal-gun was 
fired from one of the batteries of the 
town, and a magnificent tri-coloured 
flag which had hitherto waved proud¬ 
ly in the breeze, was gradually lower¬ 
ed. For perhaps half a minute the 
flag-staff stood bare; and then a small 
white standard, dirty, and, if my eyes 
deceived me not, a little torn, was run 
up. Immediately the guns from every 
quarter of the city fired a salute. By 
such of our people as kept guard at 
the out-posts that day, it was asserted 
that each gun was crammed with sand 
and mud, as if this turbulent garrison 
had been resolved to insult, as far as- 
they could insult, an authority to 
which they submitted only because 
they were compelled to submit. On 
our parts, the salute was answered 
with a feu-de-joie, from all the in¬ 
fantry, artillery, and gun-boats ; and 
then a hearty shout being raised, we 
filed back to our respective stations, 
and dismissed the parade. 

From this period, till the genera} 
breaking up of the camp, nothing like 
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friendly or familiar intercourse took 
place between us and our former ene¬ 
mies. We were suffered, indeed, by 
two at a time, to enter the city with 
passports, whilst some half-dozen 
French officers would occasionally 
wander down to Boucaut, and mingle 
in the crowd which filled its market¬ 
place. But they came with no kindly 
intention. On the contrary, all our 
advances were met with haughtiness, 
and it seemed as if they were anxious 
to bring on numerous private quar¬ 
rels, now that the quarrel between the 
countries was at an end. Nor were 
these always refused them. More 
duels were fought than the world in 
general knows anything about; whilst 
vast numbers were prevented, only by 
a positive prohibition on the part of 
the two generals, and a declaration, 
that whoever violated the order would 
be placed in arrest, and tried by a 
court-martial. 

We were still in our camp by the 
Adour, when various bodies of Spa¬ 
nish troops passed through on their 
return from Toulouse to their own 
country. Than some of these batta¬ 
lions, I never beheld a finer body of 
men ; and many of them were as well 
clothed, armed, and appointed, as any 
battalions in the world. But they 
were, one and all, miserably officered. 
Their inferior officers, in particular, 
were mean and ungentlemanly in their 
appearance, and they seemed to pos¬ 
sess little or no authority over their 
men. Yet they were full of boasting, 
and gave themselves, on all occasions, 
as many absurd airs, as if their valour 
had delivered Spain, and dethroned 
Napoleon ; such is the foolish vanity 
of human nature. 

Like my companions, I neglected 
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not any opportunity which was af¬ 
forded of visiting Bayonne, or of exa¬ 
mining the nature of its works. Of 
the town itself, I need say no more, 
than that it was as clean and regular¬ 
ly built, as a fortified place can well 
be; where the utmost is to be made 
of a straitened boundary, and houses 
obtain in altitude what may be want¬ 
ing in the extent of their fronts. Nei¬ 
ther is it necessary that I should en¬ 
ter into a minute description of its 
defences, sufficient notice having been 
taken of them elsewhere. But of the 
inhabitants, I cannot avoid remark¬ 
ing, that I found them uncivil and 
unfriendly in the extreme, as if they 
took their tone from the troops in gar¬ 
rison, who sought not to disguise their 
chagrin and disappointment. 

Besides paying occasional visits to 
the city, much of my time was passed 
in fishing, and in taking part in the 
public amusements which began to be 
instituted amongst us. The sands, for 
example, were converted into a race¬ 
course, upon which we tried the speed 
of our horses day after day. Balls 
■were established in the village, which 
were attended by ladies of all classes, 
and from all parts of the surrounding 
country; and, in a word, all the ex¬ 
pedients usually adopted by idle men, 
were adopted by us, to kill time, and 
make head against ennui. 

Such was the general tenor of my 
life, from the 20 th of April, till the 
8th of May. On the latter day, the 
regiment struck its tents, and march¬ 
ed one day’s journey to the rear, 
where it remained in quiet, till the 
arrival of the order, which sent it first 
to the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, 
and afterwards to North America. 


Thus ends the narrative of the adventures of a single year in the life of 
a Subaltern Officer. Whatever may be thought of it by the public, it has 
not been compiled without considerable satisfaction by the narrator; for the 
year referred to is one on which I now look hack, and probably shall ever 
look back, with the feeling of melancholy satisfaction, which invariably 
accompanies a retrospect of happiness gone by. If ever there existed an 
enthusiastic lover of the profession of arms, I believe that I was one; but the 
times were unfavourable, and he must live for very little purpose, who knows 
not that enthusiasm of any kind rarely survives our youth. I loved my 
profession, as long as it gave full occupation to my bodily and mental 
powers; but the peace came, and I loved it no longer. Perhaps, indeed, 
the kind of feeling which I had taught myself to encourage,, was not such as, 
in the present state of society, any prudent person is justified in encoura¬ 
ging; for I care not to conceal, that the brightest hopes of my boyhood have 
all faded away, and that manhood has produced none capable of taking their 
place. The friend who shared with me so many dangers and hardships, 
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fell at my side, by the hand of an unworthy enemy. The walk of life which 
I pursued, for a while, so merrily, has been abandoned; my sabre hangs 
rusty upon the wall; and my poor old faithful dog is gathered to her fa¬ 
thers. She lies under the green sod before my window; and morning and 
evening as I walk over her grave, if I shed no tear to her memory, I at least 
pay to it the tribute of a kindly thought. Well, well, all this is as it ought 
to be ; it is quite right that we should learn the folly of fixing our affections 
too strongly upon anything in a scene so shifting and uncertain as human 
life; and I suspect there are few persons who are not taught that lesson, at 
least occasionally, long before their prime be past. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, that he who thus expresses himself must 
therefore be discontented with his lot, or that he murmurs against the provi¬ 
dence which has cast it for him. By no means. If in my new mode of ex¬ 
istence there be less of excitement and of wild enjoyment than in my old, at 
least there is more of calm and quiet gratification. Other ties, likewise, are 
around me, different in kind, indeed, but not less tender, than those which 
time has severed ; and if there be nothing in the future calculated to stir up 
ambitious longing, there is still sufficient to defend against discontent. At all 
events, I am certain that my present occupations are such as will prove more 
permanently and vitally beneficial to others, than those which preceded them ; 
and let me add, that a man need not be accused of fanaticism who is con¬ 
vinced, that to look back upon a life, not uselessly spent, is the only thing 
which will bring him peace at the last. 

But enough of moralizing, when, in the words of our greatest living poet, 
I wish to such as have honoured my tale with a perusal, 

“ To each and all, a fair good night, 

And rosy dreams, and slumbers light,* 1 


STILL PROUDLY TRILLS THY WITCHING VOICE. 

Still proudly trills thy witching voice, 

The sweetest of the sweet ; 

And still the ivory notes rejoice 
Thy fairer hand to greet. 

I knew thee when that tongue was sweeter. 

Or sweeter seem’d to be; 

When music to thy touch came fleeter. 

Or so it seem’d to me. 

It was ere fashion’s flattery 
Had hung upon thy song, 

’Twas when you wish’d for only me. 

Nor sought the applauding throng. 

’Twas when those notes to me had grown 
Not all indifferent; 

’Twas when the magic of thy tone 
With love alone was blent. 

I care not that thy song sound well. 

Like what I once adored ; 

If once the heart I had rebel— 

I would not be its lord. 

Thy heart so clear—thy faith so free— 

These wove my spirit’s net 

Thy beauty’s iris fades to me,— 

When truth, its sun, is set. 
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the new german school or tragedy. 


In some French story-book which 
we read in our childhood, we think 
one of Madame de Genlis’s, a refrac¬ 
tory princess is condemned to walk 
incessantly upon a beautiful turf, be¬ 
tween rows of stately trees, under a 
refulgent sun, and a sky of cloudless 
azure. The poor princess would na¬ 
turally give the world to be wet to the 
skin. Happily such perduration of 
good or ill can be inflicted only in a 
fairy tale; and in real life, whatever 
be our condition, mental, physical, 
or circumstantial, we may generally 
reckon, with full confidence, upon ap¬ 
proaching change, of some description 
or other. Accordingly, when annoy¬ 
ed by the extravagance to which we 
see any opinion or system carried, we 
may console ourselves with the con¬ 
viction that a re-action must speedily 
ensue; and although the consolation 
so acquired should be philanthropi- 
cally or philosophically lessened by 
the certainty that such re-action will 
be exactly proportionate to the exag¬ 
geration of the theory from which it 
recoils, we must indeed be disciples of 
the school of Heraclitus, if we can de¬ 
rive no comfort from the prospect of 
such abundant variety. We might re¬ 
fer any readers, who should chance to 
be sceptical upon this generalization 
of the doctrine of definite proportions, 
to all past history, but shall content 
ourselves with illustrating it from the 
revolutions of the German drama. 

About the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury, no dramatic writer throughout 
Germany aspired to, or even dreamt 
of, aught beyond translating or imita¬ 
ting the unimpassioned dignity, the 
cold regularity, the all-con trolling 
unities, and the formal Alexandrines, 
of the French Theatre,—the pre-emi¬ 
nence of which no critic of any na¬ 
tion was then hardy enough to dispute 
—uncongenial as all this seems to 
what we now know of the German 
character. These Gallic fetters were 
first broken by Lessing. He saw that 
what was thoroughly unnatural could 
not be interesting; in his IIamburg- 
ische Dramaturgie, he announced 
this new discovery, criticised with great 
acumen the best French pieces, ex¬ 
amined Aristotle's positions, and en¬ 
deavoured to show that many of them 
had been misunderstood by all pre¬ 


ceding commentators; finally, as a 
dramatist, in search of nature and 
pathos, he forsook the elevated re¬ 
gions hitherto frequented by Tragedy, 
and first introduced to his countrymen 
domestic prose tragedy. We all know 
what painfully deep sympathy is call¬ 
ed forth by the scenic representation 
of calamities such as most of us have 
experienced, or at least witnessed. 
Novelty heightened the effect; tears 
flowed in torrents ; Goethe and Schil¬ 
ler followed Lessing's example, and 
domestic prose tragedy became the 
rage all over Germany. 

The very universality of the fashion 
occasioned its downfall. The authors 
we have named were really and es¬ 
sentially poets, and even their prose 
delineations of common life breathed 
much of the lofty and ideal spirit of 
c gorgeous tragedy.' But the facility 
of the path thus opened to a species 
of fame hitherto difficult of attain¬ 
ment, attracted a crowd of uninspired 
followers; and in the hands of Kotze¬ 
bue and Iffiand, tragedy lost all tra¬ 
ces of its gorgeous dignity, sinking to 
the level of mere dramatised novel or 
romance ; or, in an endeavour to escape 
from this degradation to thorough 
common-place, exhibiting—sometimes 
situations, sentiments, and characters, 
which, when attributed to ladies and 
gentlemen of our own age, who might 
be our own familiar acquaintances, and 
stripped of the pomp of metrical diction 
that seems to attune the mind to some¬ 
thing raised above ordinary life, be¬ 
come extravagant;—sometimes an hu¬ 
miliating record of vulgar sorrows and 
Old-Bailey crimes, such as harrow the 
feelings when we are compelled to 
sympathize with those involved in 
them, but are entirely devoid of all 
the pleasing and elevating effects we 
have ever been taught to ascribe to 
the tragic muse. 

Lessing died, we believe, before the 
stage had been thus absolutely deba¬ 
sed and perverted; but Goethe and 
Schiller lived to turn from it with 
loathing. Of Goethe's opinions upon 
the subject, however, we know little 
more than what may be gathered from 
the style of his plays ; and he himself 
has told us, that his sole reason for 
writing his earlier dramas in prose, 
was the impossibility of finding a sa- 
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tisfactory rhythmical principle of 
blank verse ; and that the moment a 
friend supplied him with one—which 
we must confess our inability to com¬ 
prehend—he turned his unpublished 
prose tragedies into blank-verse. Re¬ 
specting the opinions of Schiller, we 
possess more information. This au¬ 
thor has communicated his views to 
the public, poetically satirizing the at¬ 
tempt to found tragic interest upon 
the breaking open of bureaus, or the 
unlawful pocketing of silver spoons, 
and metaphysically investigating the 
theory of the tragic art. We shall not 
require our readers to accompany us 
through the mazes of these, under Ger¬ 
man management at least, recondite 
inquiries, but content ourselves with 
communicating to them, as the main 
result of our exploratory toils, that 
amidst all the various ideas success¬ 
ively adopted and rejected, one prin¬ 
ciple appears steadily to have reigned 
paramount from the very earliest of 
his addicting himself to such specula¬ 
tions. This principle is, that in tra¬ 
gedy, as in every other department of 
the fine arts, the first and most indis¬ 
pensable requisite is the preservation 
of the character of Art in its most vi¬ 
vid distinctness: Not Art, as we have 
been accustomed to admire it, exert¬ 
ing its highest powers to assume the 
semblance of nature, but Art pure and 
undisguised, as it was seen in the ter¬ 
race-walks and clipped hedges of our 
ancestors* gardens. The influence of 
this principle may be perceived in the 
later dramas of both Schiller and 
Goethe; but it is the present school 
of tragic writers—Goethe, be it re¬ 
membered, has abandoned the stage 
—who have most implicitly adopted, 
and methodized it into a regular sys¬ 
tem, by the adoption of a style of versi¬ 
fication, and the invention of a theory 
with respect to the structure of the 
fable of tragedy, which, whatever may 
be their other merits or demerits, are 
certainly the genuine and legitimate 
offspring of Schiller's grand principle, 
that the character of Art is the first es¬ 
sential. Of this system, thus comple¬ 
ted, we propose to offer some further 
explanation, and to trace it, as briefly 
as may be consistent with our object, 
through several tragedies already 
known to the readers of this Magazine. 
After which, we have a few words to 
say upon the prevalent fashion of de¬ 


claiming, in sweeping terms, against 
the immorality of German literature. 

Adolf Milliner, one of the most ad¬ 
mired writers of this new school, in 
his preface to Deii Neun und Zwan- 
zigste Februar, the Nine-and- 
Twentieth of February, his first tragic 
production, explains these new views of 
the fable of tragedy, of which he was, 
we believe, the inventor. He asserts, 
that the tremendous Destiny of the an¬ 
cients is the only basis adequate to 
support the high, ennobling, although 
terrible, effects of tragedy; but that, 
in order to produce these potent ef¬ 
fects, such Destiny must harmonize 
with our religious creed, the want of 
which accordance renders the pure 
mythological Fate of the Greek trage¬ 
dians unfit for the purposes of their 
modern successors. This Christian 
modification of classical Destiny he de¬ 
rives from the rigidly inexorable jus¬ 
tice, which not only suffers no crime 
to escape its due punishment, but has 
declared that the sins of the father 
shall be visited upon the children. 
Justice, stern inflexible justice, is, he 
maintains, the one divine attribute 
which must constantly be kept in view 
in tragic composition, whilst he repro¬ 
bates all declamation upon the mercy 
of Heaven, as fit only for the maudlin 
sentimentality of the novelist. 

Our readers will hardly, we ima¬ 
gine, dispute the conformity of a fable 
constructed according to such princi¬ 
ples, with the grand character of Art. 
The system of versification adopted by 
the new school is, we think, no less so. 
It appears to be borrowed from the 
Spanish drama, which is, at present, 
prodigiously admired in Germany, and 
consists, like its prototype, indiscri¬ 
minately, of short and long lines, of 
trochaics and iambics, of blank verse 
and rhyme, of couplets and every va¬ 
rious kind of stanza, governed by no 
law, as far as our most diligent per¬ 
quisitions have enabled us to judge, 
save the pleasure or convenience of 
the author. One point of regularity, 
however, is uniformly observed, to the 
best of our recollection—we have not 
the whole modern theatre of Germany 
at hand to refer to—and in that the 
pieces in question differ from Spanish 
plays. Although blank-verse and 
rhyme are yet more arbitrarily inter¬ 
mixed by German than by Spanish 
authors, iambics and trochaics, and 
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long and short lines, do not, in tlieir 
works, supplant and succeed each 
other in an equally capricious arrange¬ 
ment. This partial regularity was, 
probably, deemed indispensable to the 
preservation of the high character of 
Art; and we incline to think it an im¬ 
provement, although it must be owned 
that in tragedies written wholly in 
short trochaics, the ear becomes so 
completely weary of the unaccustom¬ 
ed measure, that a little variety might 
be felt as a relief. 

The effect of this system, thus per¬ 
fected in all its parts, far exceeds what 
could readily have been anticipated. 
The consciousness of a highly artificial 
design pervades the whole, and dwells 
so engrossingly upon the mind, as to 
leave the reader almost uninterested, 
certainly unaffected, amidst trains of 
incidents the most horrible, amidst 
situations of the deepest pathos, all 
conducted with real dramatic skill, and 
with powerful bursts of strong pas¬ 
sion. Schiller condemned everything 
like illusion, everything tending to 
excite excessive emotion in the reader 
or spectator, as beneath the dignity of 
genius, and bearing more analogy to 
wax-work imitations of real life, than 
to Statuary—the one of the sister 
arts to which he deemed Tragedy most 
akin. lie would surely be satisfied 
in this respect with his disciples, much 
of whose success in tranquillizing our 
sympathies, however, we attribute to 
their versification, which partly dis¬ 
tracts our attention by care for the 
placing of a distant rhyme, and an¬ 
xiety to ascertain what is, and what is 
not, rhymed, and partly induces us to 
think tnose agonies must be very bear¬ 
able, which never occasion the suffer¬ 
er to neglect or forget the regular 
structure of the most complicated 
stanza. 

The first piece attempted, we believe, 
upon this perfected system, was Adolf 
Milliner's Neun und Zwanzigste 
Februar, a complete exemplification 
of the new principle of tragedy. Upon 
one 29th of February, the father com¬ 
mitted a heinous crime, and in pu¬ 
nishment of his sin, upon every return 
of that fatal day, his children incur 
guilt, or suffer calamity. We cannot 
help remarking, cn passant, that it 
was exceedingly lucky the first of¬ 
fence was not perpetrated upon the 
oftener-recurring 28tli. Werner, an¬ 
other living German dramatist, has 


introduced us to a family, whose crimes 
and misfortunes were fated to the 24th 
of February, and who must necessa¬ 
rily have been, in a ratio of four to 
one, more guilty and more miserable 
than our friends the Horsts. Jacob 
Horst, the father of Walter, the hero 
of the piece, at a feast given by his 
father-in-law in compliment to him 
upon his birth-day, the 29th of Febru¬ 
ary, saw, fell in love with, and seduced, 
his wife's younger sister, who died in 
giving birth to a daughter. This was 
bad enough, according to our notions, 
but it should rather seem that if the 
delinquent had meekly submitted to 
the punishment naturally consequent 
upon his flagitious conduct, his wife's 
anger, and the reprobation of his 
neighbours, those sufferings might 
have been deemed sufficient expiation. 
He sinned more deeply in striving to 
avert these inflictions. He contrived 
to bury the whole nefarious transac¬ 
tion in the deepest mystery, rearing 
the child of guilt in secret. When, af¬ 
terwards, she and Walter met, they, 
as was to be expected, forthwith fell 
in love, and as the father assigned no 
satisfactory reason for his opposition 
to their attachment, set little store by 
it. Upon the 29tli of February they 
married, and the old father died upon 
hearing the news. During the twelve 
years which have elapsed between this 
event and the opening of the drama, 
every 29 th of February has been mark¬ 
ed by affliction. The arrival of an 
uncle from America upon the fatal 
day, discovers the dreadful secret of 
the consanguinity of the wedded lo¬ 
vers. Walter's feelings are, with pow¬ 
erful talent, wrought up well nigh to 
frenzy, when, convincing himself that 
Death claims the offspring of compli¬ 
cated guilt, that his offended father's 
shade must be propitiated by sacrifice, 
he stabs his only remaining child. 
This strange and horrible drama, li¬ 
mited to one act, is written in short 
trochaics, rhymed throughout, coup¬ 
lets and stanzas being, as usual, inter¬ 
mixed. 

In Milliner's next work, Die 
Schuld, Guilt, the parental offence is 
so small, simply refusing alms to a 
gipsy, that we really cannot believe 
the sins and misfortunes of the son, 
although denounced in consequence, 
to be inflicted for its chastisement; 
but must suppose that to have only 
produced Ic nceud de Vintrigue , whilst 
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the hero suffers, like other heroes of 
our acquaintance, the penalty of his 
own uncontrolled passions; though 
we must observe here, asinDERNEUN 
und Zwanzigste Februar, and in 
Die Albaneserin, the calamities are 
brought about by the precise means 
adopted to guard against them. The 
story of Die Schuld is, as our read¬ 
ers may recollect, that a Spanish lady, 
when near her second confinement, 
unluckily rejected the supplications 
of a gipsy ; that the exasperated men¬ 
dicant predicted that her unborn babe 
would murder her eldest son; that 
the superstitious and terrified mother 
gave the predestined murderer to a 
Swedish countess, who passed him 
upon her husband for their own son ; 
that this suppositious Hugo, Count of 
Oerindur, immediately upon becoming 
liis own master, visited his native 
country, Spain, and there, at a bull¬ 
fight, saved the life of his unknown 
brother, Carlos, becoming in conse¬ 
quence his bosom friend; but unluck¬ 
ily fell in love, ere long, with Car¬ 
los’s beautiful wife, Elvira, whose af¬ 
fections he speedily gained ; that Don 
Carlos grew jealous ; that Hugo, 
tempted by a favourable opportunity 
during a hunting party, shot his 
friend, who, when found, was suppo¬ 
sed to have accidentally shot himself; 
and that Hugo afterwards married the 
widow, who, with her only child, ac¬ 
companied him home to Oerindur. 

All this, which precedes the opening 
of the tragedy, is naturally and hap¬ 
pily developed in its progress. The 
piece consists merely of the arrival of 
Don Valeros, the father of the de¬ 
ceased Don Carlos, to visit his daugh¬ 
ter-in-law and grandchild; the gra¬ 
dual awakening of his suspicions re¬ 
specting Hugo’s crime ; the discovery 
of the fatal deed, as well as of the re¬ 
lationship of the parties; the feelings 
of all upon the occasion ; and the final 
deaths of Hugo and Elvira by their 
own hands. This is well conducted, 
exciting and keeping up both curiosi¬ 
ty and interest; and, what is more to 
our purpose, the whole exhibits the 
same high character of Art, the same 
inexorable Justice, as Der Neun und 
Zwanzigste Februar. Die Schuld 
is written in short trochaic lines, 
rhymed and unrhymed. 

Konig Yngurd, King Yngurd, dif¬ 
fers in many respects from the trage¬ 
dies of which we have spoken. It is 


written in iambics of the ordinary 
length, is rhymed throughout, although 
with the usual intermixture of couplets 
and stanzas; and, although still found¬ 
ed upon the principle of inexorable 
Justice, it presents us neither with pro- 
genitorial guilt, to be visited upon the 
heroes, nor with predicted calamities 
to be inflicted. We should naturally 
have called it an historical play, if the 
author had not informed us, in a sort 
of prefatory postscript, if we may use 
such an Irish form of speech, that the 
subject is entirely fictitious. Yngurd, 
it will be recollected, is a peasant, who, 
by dint of merit, having married the 
daughter of the late King of Norway, 
has succeeded to his father-in-law’s 
throne, and is engaged, during the 
tragedy, in contending for its posses¬ 
sion against Oscar, a posthumous son 
of his predecessor, by a wife espoused 
subsequently to his own nomination 
as successor. The character of Yn¬ 
gurd is ably conceived and painted. 
His consciousness of the superiority 
of his own abilities, his impatience 
of any interference by the states of the 
kingdom, with an authority which he 
exercises wisely and for the good of 
his subjects, but chooses to exercise 
arbitrarily, are happily contrasted with 
the painful sense of the responsible 
situation to which he is born, the dif¬ 
fidence of his own talents, and the 
willingness to relieve his conscience 
by yielding to the guidance of others, 
delineated in A If, hereditary King of 
Denmark, the maternal uncle, and the 
guardian of Oscar. About the mid¬ 
dle of the play, the character of the 
hero is wholly changed; or rather, 
perhaps we should say, the vices which 
liis situation might produce, and those 
into which his good qualities might, 
if ungoverned and exaggerated, dege¬ 
nerate, acquire the preponderance over 
his virtues. In despair at the probable 
loss of a battle, Yngurd calls upon 
Satan for the assistance which Heaven 
refuses to his prayers, and from that 
instant becomes, apparently, the ab¬ 
solute property of his Infernal Majes¬ 
ty, who had by no means so perform¬ 
ed his part of the contract, as to be 
entitled to payment, for the battle was 
actually gained at the moment of his 
invocation by the rash monarch. This 
seems to us inconsistent. Yngurd, as 
he is represented, would certainly have 
sold himself to the devil rather than 
have endured the mortification of de- 
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feat, but the case must have been ir¬ 
remediably desperate, liis troops routed 
and dispersed beyond all possibility of 
being rallied, before his self-confi¬ 
dence would have looked abroad for 
succour. But to return to our more 
especial business. The consequences 
of the invocation are in perfect unison 
with the fearful doctrine of implacable 
Justice. Yngurd has sinned in wish, 
and must suffer. His self-reliance is 
lost; he becomes suspicious and tyran¬ 
nical. Ilis wife, Irma, too, had com¬ 
mitted a fault. She had discovered 
that her young step-mother was in 
love with Yngurd, and had, through 
jealousy, calumniated her, disputing 
Oscar’s legitimacy. She is punished 
with, and through her husband. Yn¬ 
gurd commands the murder of Oscar, 
whom he has taken prisoner, repents, 
and recalls the mandate ; but too late. 
His only daughter, who was deeply 
enamoured of her youthful uncle, de¬ 
stroys herself; his wife, Irma, breaks 
her heart; and Yngurd himself is 
presently killed by his subjects in a 
tumultuary insurrection, leaving his 
crown, by what law of succession we 
know not, to King Alf. 

Die Albaneserin, the Albanese, 
like Konig Yngurd, is written in 
iambics of the usual length, but inter¬ 
mingles blank verse, with rhyme. In 
this piece, we have both a father’s 
crime to punish, and predicted cala¬ 
mities to bring down upon the chil¬ 
dren. Basil, King of Sicily, had vio¬ 
lated a law r , which enacted that, if a 
King of Sicily having a son by a first 
marriage, should contract a second, he 
forfeited his crown, ipso facto , to his 
son, the regency, in case of the mino¬ 
rity of such son, becoming the right 
of the Duke of Camastro for the time 
being. Basil, having lost the mother 
of his eldest son, Fernando, married 
again, and became the father of Enrico, 
retaining his crown. The Duke of 
Camastro rebelled, and surprising the 
King, the young Queen was killed in 
the confusion. Basil afterwards de¬ 
feating and taking the duke, ordered his 
instant execution, in revenge for his 
wife’s death. It was then that Camas¬ 
tro breathed the fearful curse, upon 
which the play turns. He prayed that, 
as Basil struck his head bleeding to the 
earth, so he, Basil, might see a dearly 
beloved head set up bleeding on high ; 
that as he, Camastro, was slain for a 
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woman, so, through one woman, Basil 
might lose botli his sons. Basil, like 
Jacob Horst, and Donna Laura, in¬ 
stead of submitting to his fate, tried 
to avert it. Yet, really the means 
he employed were such as we could 
scarcely find in our hearts to dissuade 
any parent from adopting—he only 
laboured to increase to the utmost the 
natural affection subsisting between 
the brothers. In this he so fully suc¬ 
ceeded, that they were always sacri¬ 
ficing their wishes and interests to 
each other. Fernando declared to 
some malcontents, that if Enrico de¬ 
sired to reign he would resign his 
crown to him ; and Enrico, discover¬ 
ing that Fernando was in love with 
Albana, of whom he himself was vio¬ 
lently enamoured, not only concealed 
his own passion, but laboured to make 
himself disagreeable to her, in order 
to transfer her incipient preference for 
himself to his brother. The further 
consequence of this excessive fraternal 
attachment is, that when Fernando 
falls in a battle with the Moors, and 
half the curse is apparently fulfilled 
by the exhibition of his head upon the 
mast of a Moorish vessel, Enrico, un¬ 
able to support his double load of sor¬ 
rows, goes mad. When the skill of 
the physician has restored the prince’s 
senses, and, aided by the King’s en¬ 
treaties and reproaches, has wrung 
from both him and Albana confessions 
of the real state of their hearts, the 
unexpected re-appearance of Fernan¬ 
do cannot replace all in statu quo. Fer¬ 
nando, discovering that his happiness 
lias been purchased at the expense of 
his brother’s and wife’s, takes poison 
to put himself out of the way, and 
enable them to marry; and Enrico, 
relapsing into insanity at the catas¬ 
trophe, stabs himself. This is, in 
truth. Justice, nothing but Justice! 
But, in one very important point. Die 
Albaneserin differs from the prece¬ 
ding pieces. In those the heroes con¬ 
tribute by their own faults to their 
misfortunes; whilst Fernando, Enri¬ 
co, and Albana, really suffer by and 
through their virtues. 

Grillparzer, Milliners chief rival, 
has adopted the same principle in his 
Aiinfrau —a word which, we think, 
might best be Englished by Fore¬ 
mother—and has carried it even fur¬ 
ther, for there the sin is visited upon 
the third and fourth generation. The 
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naughtiness of the Ahnfrau having 
introduced a spurious heir into the no¬ 
ble family of Borotin, she cannot rest 
in her grave, until her crime be expi¬ 
ated, and its consequences remedied 
by the extinction of the intrusive line. 
This is finally effected in the play 
through a series of horrible calamities. 
The son of the count having been 
stolen in his infancy by a robber, is 
brought up in his supposed father's 
profession ; falls in love, as unwitting- 
ingly as CEdipus, with his sister; kills 
his father in a scuffle with the Bow- 
street officers of Poland; and finally 
dies in the embrace of his ghostly 
Ahnfrau, whom he mistakes for Ber¬ 
tha. The old lady, when her penance 
is completed, by the disasters of her 
descendants, which, with truly disin¬ 
terested maternal love, she had vainly 
endeavoured to prevent, ends the tra¬ 
gedy by going quietly home into 
her hitherto-untenanted monument. 
—Die Ahnfrau is written in the same 
measure as Die Sciiuld. 

It were needless further to accumu¬ 
late examples. The principle upon 
which all these modern tragedies are 
founded, has been abundantly illus¬ 
trated, and the high character of art, 
resulting from so systematic a con¬ 
struction of fable, may be readily con¬ 
ceived. Of the extraordinary effect 
thus wrought, in lending to the deep 
passions of tragedy much of the im¬ 
passibility of temperament more ha¬ 
bitually characterising statuary, no 
adequate idea can be formed, without 
reading the works in question at full 
length. Of the degree in which the 
versification contributes to this mar¬ 
vellous calmness, however, we may 
perhaps afford our readers some notion, 
by translating short portions of two 
or three scenes. We shall take the 
long iambic lines from Mullner's Al- 
baneserin, and the short trochaic 
lines from the Ahnfrau of the more 
poetic Grillparzer, with whose genius 
they seem better to accord ; although, 
perhaps, the very richness of his poe¬ 
try tends to heighten their undrama- 
tic effect. 

Benvolio, the physician, is remon¬ 
strating with Albana upon her injus¬ 
tice, in hating Enrico as her rival in 
the heart of her lost husband, when 
she abruptly interrupts him thus :— 

The Prince’s state—They deem him 
here insane— 
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That state, which with Charybdis’ whirl¬ 
pool force 

Gushes from some yet undiscover’d 
source; 

Haste, good Benvolio,haste to ascertain! 
Fernando’s fall ? Had grief such fearful 
might, 

Could I the consort of my love survive ? 
Enrico’s fault?—-So small!—No, blame 
so slight 

Not thus the very frame of man can rive. 
Then say what cause ? 

Tenvolio. Haply ambition ; he 

Lost his first battle on his native sea, 
Through that defeat his brother- 

Albana . No ! Oh no ! 

He’s strong; his giant will brooks no 
control; 

Did the Moor’s triumph thus convulse 
his soul, 

Long since he had sought vengeance on 
the foe. 

A hero’s shame would shrink from man¬ 
ly eyes; 

From woman—most of all from me—he 
flies. 

Ben. From you?—A doubtful light 
gleams on my mind. 

Al. I|yet repent not that, a sister kind, 
I tended, as I thought, his dying bed, 
Supported on mine arm his burning head, 
And forced a woman’s quickly wounded 
ear, 

Fever’s wild wandering phantasies to 
hear. 

Then, save myself, Enrico none endured ; 
No medicine took, save from my hand 
alone; 

He knew me not, yet still my softest 
tone 

Could pierce the darkness that his mind 
obscured. 

I saved him—What excuses can your skill 
Devise for thanklessness rising to hate? 

Ten. Does he express it ? 

Al. Since his altered state 
I may not see him; nay, he swears to 
kill 

Whoever grates his ear with my name’s 
sound. 

Ten. You must surprise him. 

Al. How! 

Ten. And in my sight. 

Al. Wherefore ? 

Ten. Tlie tempest’s tossings bring to 
light 

Oft-times what in the ocean’s depths lie 
drowned. 

In the strikingly dramatic scene, in 
which, for the purpose of preparing 
the yet infirm mind of Enrico for liis 
brother’s return, Manuel relates, as a 
tale devised in order to throw Sicily in¬ 
to confusion, the history of Fernando's 
escape, after narrating the exchange of 
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clothes, and the capture of the prince, 
Manuel proceeds— 

Summoned before Almanzar, he was ques¬ 
tioned 

If any save himself were near the prince 
When he was slain. He answer’d, “ None 
besides.” 

Instnnt the Moor commanded that the 
troop 

Who captured him should die. He ask¬ 
ed the reason ; 

The Moor replied, 46 Were you no more 
than two— 

Well do they merit death who shot the 
prince. 

The cowards might have taken the Infant 
Alive; and with the island, whence his race 
Expell’d my sires, his father had redeem¬ 
ed him.” 

Zealously he remonstrated. In vain! 

The victims were brought manacled.— 
Compassion 

Mastered him then, and “ Spare them !” 

he exclaimed ; 
u I am the prince!” 

Basil. Don Manuel ? Deceiver! 

Oh this is truth! This is Fernando’s heart! 
You do it masterly; so circumstanced 
He had revealed himself. 

Man. Almanzar heard, 

Uncrediting, the truth, for it possess’d 
No show of likelihood. “ Kind-hearted 
fool” 

He call’d him, nodded, and the victims 
fell. 

The truth, in virtue’s cause no longer 
needed, 

Shrank back beneath the guardianship of 
wisdom. 

He hoped from his false name an easy 
ransom. 

Ba. Incredible! would he thus leave 
to chance 

The healing of my wounded heart?— 
His wife’s ?— 

His brother’s too ? ’Tis not to be believed! 

Man. I now arrived at Tunis; the In¬ 
fant 

1 knew not, and beneath his borrowed 
name, 

Orlando, did Almanzar introduce him, 
Advising that with him I should concert 
The scheme projected for your overthrow. 

Most it behoved me to devise a tale 
Of the Infant’s surviving, which, when 
used, 

Might easily be proved a falsehood. Who 
Thereto so serviceable as the knight, 
The witness of his death ? Alone together, 
I questioned him, and my intent dis¬ 
closed. 

He wondered at my confidence, and I 
Bade him remember that unto Almanzar, 
My firm ally, he was a prisoner, 
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And to be freed, only when my designs 
On Sicily, aided by him, succeeded. 

Silent he meditated long, then said, 

“ Hark to my story, duke.” He told 
it; *twas 

The story you have heard, told with more 
fire. 

Truth lived and breathed in what, as an 
invention, 

He passed upon me. I beheld Fernando 
Live, act, and suffer. Admiration, love 
Swelled in my bosom, bursting from mine 
eyes 

In tears. Lost in the story, I forgot 
Him, who, relating it, could nor be living, 
Nor yet Orlando, save as he deceived me; 
And wildly asked, “ Where is he ? Let 
me see him! 

He must be free, be happy, be a king, 
And bless me with a friend’s, a brother’s 
name!” 

With dewy eye he gazed on me—“ Ca- 
mastro, 

Foe of my father!” he exclaimed, “ Thy 
tears 

Challenge my confidence—I am Fernan¬ 
do l 

Revenge thyself on him who slew thy 
father 

By giving back his son long wept as dead!” 

We could with pleasure go on trans¬ 
lating this harmonious ancl tragedy¬ 
like blank verse, but fear we have al¬ 
ready been tempted by that, and the 
fine picture of the power of virtue, to 
extract more than sufficient for our 
purpose, which is simply to contrast 
the tone of truth and nature, and the, 
to our minds, dramatic character of 
the blank verse, with the rhymed dia¬ 
logue of the same author. But the 
dramatic character may be matter of 
opinion ; and, according to Schiller, 
the tone of truth and nature is objec¬ 
tionable. No such fault can reason¬ 
ably be found with the following tro- 
cliaics, however beautiful in imagery, 
and just in delineation of the human 
heart. When old Count Borotin and 
his household are gone out with the 
troops sent to apprehend the banditti, 
Bertha, terrified at her solitude, comes 
to her betrothed bridegroom’s cham¬ 
ber-door, exclaiming— 

Jaromir! My Jaromir ! 

Answer, answer !—All is quiet. 

All is silent as the grave. 

How shall I subdue this anguish ? 
How repress this dread prophetic, 

That upon my heavy bosom 
Hangs, a sultry thunder-cloud ? 

Oh ! t see’t, in distance far 
Fades the lustre of each star; 
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Daylight sinks in sudden gloom, 

Angry thunders speak my doom. 

And with murky, bat-like wings, 

—Well 1 feel its steady flight- 

Sorrow round my temples clings. 
Darkling povv’r! Too well I know 
What to me thou bring’st of woe ! 

Must I to myself proclaim thee ? 

Losing ! Losing! Must I name thee ? 
Oh misfortune’s whole domain 
Nought can threat beyond thy pain! 

Woe is me ! Possess and lose ! 

Possess and lose ! 

We must observe, that we have 
closely followed the original in the 
mixture of rhymed and unrhymed 
verses.—When, upon Jaromir’s re¬ 
turn, Bertha, having discovered what 
he is, calls him, in accents of agony, 
“ Robber!” he replies— 

Yes, I am, unhappy maiden, 

Yes, I am what thou hast said! 

He whom all with curses name, 

Whom awaits a death of shame, 

Whom the peasant, fearing evil, 

Prays against as ’gainst the devil; 

He whom fathers to their children, 

As a terrible example, 

Show, and warning whisper, " Tremble, 
Lest ye ever him resemble.” 

Yes, I am, unhappy maiden, 

Yes, I am what thou hast said. 

He, whom blood-stained thickets fear, 
He, whom murderers hold dear, 

He, the robber Jaromir. 

Ber. Woe is me ! 

Jar . Art frighten’d, maiden ? 

Hapless maiden, at the title 

Does thy heart’s blood shudd’ring run ? 

Yield not thus to terrors light; 

What but heard thy soul can blight, 
Hapless maiden, I have done. 

Girl, this eye, in thine that revels, 
Glares destruction to the wand’rer ; 
Girl, this voice to thee so winning, 

Was the robber arm’s associate 
Palsying bosoms yet unwounded ; 

Girl, this hand that softly, fondly 
Plays with thine in tender mood, 

It has reek’d with human blood. 

Shake not thus thy lovely head. 

Yes, I’m he, unhappy maiden. 

Think’st thou, for mine eyes are dim. 
For unnerved hangs every limb, 

For my voice sounds trembling weak, 
Think’st thou ’tis not truth I speak ? 
Oh, in many a lonely hour, 

Can remorse with fearful pow’r 
Wring the robber’s haggard spirit! 
Bertha, dearest Bertha, hear ! 

He, whose tear-drown’d eye in vain 
Seeks from thine a look to gain, 

Is the robber Jaromir ! 

Vol. XVIII. 


We have thus, to the best of our 
abilities, explained the nature both of 
the various revolutions which the Ger¬ 
man drama has undergone, and of its 
present state. Of the faults of the new 
system, we are as conscious as can be 
any critic, classic or romantic; yet 
we must acknowledge, that, despite 
those faults, we regard even this high¬ 
ly artificial, and because artificial un¬ 
interesting, system, as a great improve¬ 
ment from the late degradation of the 
stage, and devoutly pray that it may 
not, by a fresh re-action, be thrown 
back into the prosaic common-place of 
every-day life. If we might hope that 
experience and matured taste—this last 
is a quality peculiarly wanted in Ger¬ 
many—should correct prevailing extra¬ 
vagances, our expectations from the 
future efforts of Adolf Milliner and 
Franz Grillparzer would certainly be 
very high. 

We now turn to the charge of im¬ 
morality habitually brought against 
German literature by persons forming 
their opinion, chiefly, we suspect, 
from the Stranger. This accusation 
has been lately renewed, with a zeal 
in the cause of virtue which we re¬ 
verence, even whilst we regret that it 
should not have been tempered by a 
somewhat sounder discretion, and a 
somewhat more profound knowledge 
of the subject. The occasion of this 
recent attack was the delivery of a 
Course of Lectures upon General Li¬ 
terature to an assembly, containing, 
we believe, representatives of most of 
the orders of society into which the po¬ 
pulation of the huge metropolis of the 
British empire is divided, by a very in¬ 
telligent foreigner, for whose critical 
acumen and extensive erudition we 
profess a hearty respect. It can de¬ 
tract so little from the merits of a na¬ 
tive of southern climes, to say that he 
is less intimately acquainted with the 
wildly imaginative poetry of the north, 
than with the melodious strains of his 
own fair sunny land, that we trust the 
distinguished individual alluded to 
will not suspect us of the slightest wish 
to depreciate his abilities, whep we 
say, that the exaggerated, and, in some 
points, groundless imputations of the 
most learned Italian would have scarce¬ 
ly required notice, if there did not 
prevail in this country prejudices upon 
the subject, which might appear ex¬ 
traordinary in a nation springing from 
SP 
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a kindred stock, and deriving its best 
feelings and institutions from a kin¬ 
dred source ; but which arise, we ap¬ 
prehend, partly from imperfect infor¬ 
mation, partly from the almost morbid 
fastidiousness in matters of taste cha¬ 
racterizing our most highly cultivated 
classes, and partly, and chiefly, from 
those practical habits of business that 
inspire us with a sort of Buonapar- 
tean horror for the idealism, ideologic 
Napoleon called it, the waking dreams 
and unreal reveries of our Teutonic, 
thoroughly-at-leisure cousins. 

The bill of indictment last preferred 
against German authors may be redu¬ 
ced to three heads, including the end 
and the means. First, That in every 
work of imagination, their main ob¬ 
ject is to propagate the doctrines of 
what is familiarly named French phi¬ 
losophy. Secondly, That in order to 
this, they uniformly select for their 
heroes and heroines, persons stained 
with the most atrocious, or the most 
revolting crimes, decking them in the 
most alluring colours, and exciting the 
most intense interest in their fortunes. 
And thirdly, That with the same view, 
they abrogate every restraint of moral 
responsibility, by inculcating, or ra¬ 
ther founding their stories upon the 
dogma of Fatalism. 

With regard to the first and princi¬ 
pal charge, we must say, that the cold¬ 
ly irreligious and immoral doctrines 
of French Philosophy are so diametri¬ 
cally opposite to the passion, senti¬ 
ment, idealism, and wild imagination, 
apparently indigenous to Germany, 
that we consider their prevailing per¬ 
manently or extensively beyond the 
Rhine as a moral impossibility. That 
Kotzebue, and one infinitely his su¬ 
perior in genius, Wieland, were deep¬ 
ly tainted with them, we freely ad¬ 
mit. But Wieland, with all the 
splendour of his intellectual endow- 
incuts, was, if not a copyist of Vol¬ 
taire, yet so enamoured of, so bewitch¬ 
ed by, the brillancy of wit and versa¬ 
tility of talent, distinguishing that 
Coryphee of the Encyclopedic , that not¬ 
withstanding the rich vein of beauti¬ 
fully poetical fancy displayed by the 
author of Oberon, we can hardly 
reckon him among file really original 
and national writer*. Kotzebue in¬ 
disputably possessed a powerful and 
highly dramatic skill in awakening an 
agitating interest in the fate of his 
heroes, and the development of his 


plots ; but Kotzebue, although enthu¬ 
siastically admired for a season, is now 
held in very low estimation in Ger¬ 
many, and cannot be regarded as the 
representative, or even as a specimen, 
of the literary genius of his country. 
The writings of Schiller and Goethe, 
the master-spirits of their nation, bear 
too strongly the impress of all those 
poetical and peculiar Teutonic charac¬ 
teristics to which they owe their beau¬ 
ties and their defects, to allow of our 
entertaining a suspicion that they 
could have condescended to borrow 
anything from their frivolous and ma¬ 
thematical Gallic neighbours; a sus¬ 
picion from which we should have 
thought that the younger writers who 
have sprung up since the period when 
French tyranny and oppression first 
fanned every latent spark of nationali¬ 
ty into a devouring flame, might have 
been equally exempted by their ten¬ 
dency to an unintelligible mysticism. 

With regard to the selection of 
heroes.—Kotzebue, we have already 
said, we freely give up. Schiller, in 
his Bobbers, certainly has shown us 
a youth of excellent natural disposi¬ 
tion, driven by treachery, and the con¬ 
sequences of his own irregularities, to 
become a Captain of Banditti; and has 
done this with such effect, that, as we 
are told, a whole German University, 
after witnessing the performance of 
the piece, went forth to rob on the 
highway. We fancy it is only in a 
German University that such results 
need be feared. At least we arc not 
aware of any sensible increase of work 
at our gaol-deliveries being produ¬ 
ced, either by the enacting of the 
royal Hal*s Gadshill exploits, or by 
the pictures lately presented to us in 
the magic mirror of an unknown En¬ 
chanter, of Ilob Roy and Robin Hood. 
Karl Moor is, however, the only hero 
of this reprehensible description to be 
found in Schiller’s works. The other 
personages whom he introduces to us 
as claimants upon our sympathy, are 
as free from fault as most of our ac¬ 
quaintances. Goethe and the new 
school take their heroes, good or bad, 
according to circumstances ; and we 
apprehend that few stages or private 
rooms can afford a company of more 
perfectly virtuous characters than the 
Dramatis Personal of Die Ai.banes- 
erin, whose delineation, even when 
reason and religion teach us to disap¬ 
prove of some of their actions, gives a 
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sense of exaltation to human nature, 
by displaying the self-devotion and 
self-sacrifice of which it is esteemed 
capable. 

When criminal heroes are brought 
forward, whatever interest may be ex¬ 
cited in their behalf—and we confess 
we know of no sorrow that can excite 
deeper or more painful interest than 
remorse,—we do not perceive that it 
is done in any way calculated to ren¬ 
der their examples seductive. Indeed, 
we think that Dijs Schuld, which was 
quoted in the late Lectures in proof 
of this accusation, might be referred 
to for its disproof. If the representa¬ 
tion of two persons, under the circum¬ 
stances of Hugo and Elvira, miserable 
even in the possession of their dearest 
wishes,—I-Iugo,with Spanish passions, 
and Scandinavian imagination and feel¬ 
ings ; tortured by the recollection of 
his crime, to a degree well nigh de¬ 
structive of all enjoyment in the so¬ 
ciety of the still idolized being, to ob¬ 
tain whom it was perpetrated; and 
finally, when he discovers the affinity 
that doubles its atrocity, madly rush¬ 
ing from ills he can no longer endure, 
“ to others that we know not of;"— 
Elvira, the glowing daughter of a 
Southern sun, adoring her second hus¬ 
band, even to the sharing in his sui¬ 
cide, oppressed with terrors inspired 
by her remorse for having suffered her 
heart to stray towards him during the 
life of her first,—the whole extent of 
her offending — and resolutely, al¬ 
though unconsciously, closing her eyes 
against vague suspicions of his guilt, 
which have haunted her dreams even 
from her wedding night—images na¬ 
turally, deeply, and eminently tragical 
—if this representation really have 
any tendency injurious to virtue, we 
can only say, that we have hitherto 
laboured under a grievous error, and 
that Macbeth, King John, The 
Revenge, JoannaBaillie’s De Mont- 
foiit, and above all. The Gamester, 
must be very immoral pieces; a cir¬ 
cumstance of which we had entertain¬ 
ed no apprehension. 

We now come to the third charge, 
touching Fatalism.—That its dogmas 
were adopted, not for the purpose of 
emancipating mankind, or even poetic 
heroes and heroines, from the restraints 
of moral responsibility, but as the only 
foundation adequate to the support of 
superstructure so highly artificial as 
is Tragedy upon the modem German 


stage, has been already stated. As to 
their probable noxious effects?—In the 
Drama, as in the Faith of the Ancients, 
these dogmas are found in their pu¬ 
rest, strictest form, and we are yet to 
learn, that the theatrical exhibition of 
the woes and unconscious crimes of 
tlie virtuous CEdipus, ever induced 
any one of the firmest believers in an 
irresistible destiny to murder his fa¬ 
ther, or marry his mother. Our friend, 
KingBasil, in Die Aebaneserin, who 
expresses some thoughts of adopting, 
with improvements, Laius's mode of 
preventing his son's incurring guilt, is 
the only gentleman dangerously affect¬ 
ed by those calamities within our know¬ 
ledge. Modified as are these dogmas 
by Milliner, according to Christianity, 
we should have judged them yet more 
innocuous. But we do not intend to 
enter here into the often debated ques¬ 
tion of “ Fixed fate—Free-will," lest 
we and our readers should, like the 
fallen angels, e< find no end in wan¬ 
dering mazes lost." We think we 
shall afford more satisfaction by trans¬ 
lating an extract from a Vienna pe¬ 
riodical publication, which Mu liner 
inserts, with high eulogiums, in a 
postscript to Die Albaneserin. 

“ Even for such readers as cherish 
an exclusive passion for practically 
moral views, these Destiny-Tragedies 
are not nugatory. Every action is 
divisible into two portions, by distin¬ 
guishing the free-will of man, from 
the force of external determining 
causes, which, in infinite numbers and 
strengthened by time, bear impulsive¬ 
ly, or hinderingly, upon every action. 
Tragedy can employ for her heroes 
only the hindering moments, the ob¬ 
structions, which she must raise on all 
sides, as a brazen wall, that may yield 
efficient sparks, when struck against 
by the steel of the human will. Man 
is naturally inclined to ascribe a will 
to whatever opposes him, and to con¬ 
duct his contest with every difficulty 
like a duel. In children and passion¬ 
ate persons, this disposition hourly 
displays itself, often ludicrously 
enough. Let us now imagine all the 
separate forces which assail the tragic 
hero united in one mass; let us, ac¬ 
cording to the already-mentioned ten¬ 
dency to personification, ascribe to 
this mass a soul, naming this soul 
Destiny, and we have a notion that 
will bear the closest syllogisms of the 
strictest logic. According to this view, 
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whatever meets U3 from without as 
Bpirit, is but the spirit of humanity 
poetically disguised. After all, he who 
would fully enjoy and appreciate these 
Destiny-Tragedies, must needs possess 
a poetical sense. If it be urged that 
this view rests wholly upon self-de¬ 
ception, we shall not deny it, though 
we maintain that a deception sponta¬ 
neously admitted, ceases to be a de¬ 
ception. But we allow that he, who 
is totally destitute of poetical sense, 
acts consistently and according to his 
nature, if he considers this imaginary 
Destiny as a species of Fiend, against 
which, as against Beelzebub, he takes 
the field.” 

We do not pretend to understand 
every iota of the above reflections ;— 
indeed, we are apt to feel rather scep¬ 
tically towards such persons as, with¬ 
out being Germans, profess a perfect 
comprehension of German metaphy¬ 
sics. Mullner, however, esteems the 
passage adapted to the meanest capa¬ 
city ; and we ourselves think it suf¬ 
ficiently intelligible to prove, that the 
idea of founding tragedy in Fatalism, 
was adopted upon views very different 
from those alleged by our classical an¬ 
tagonist of German romance. 

Having thus answered the specific 
imputations, we shall conclude with 
offering a very few observations upon 
the general and sweeping accusation 
of immorality laid against German 
literature. German authors certainly 
do not regard instruction as the prin¬ 
cipal or proper business of works of 
imagination ; and so far we must agree 
with them as to confess a natural an¬ 
tipathy to didactic novels and plays. 
But we are of opinion, that a moral les¬ 
son, or at least a moral influence, is to 
be found in almost every delineation 
of the human heart, and of the course 
of human events, when these are de¬ 
lineated faithfully, as they appear to 
the sound natural sense, unaltered in 
proportion or hue by the spell-casting 
power of pre-conceived theories or 
prejudices, which denaturent , to bor¬ 
row a French word, the object of intel¬ 
lectual vision, much as coloured glass¬ 
es, or the bowl of a spoon, act upon 
those of the physical organ of sight. 
And much of this morality is contain¬ 
ed in the far greater proportion of good 
German works, although in most the 
authors thought rather of producing 
effect than of conveying instruction ; 
and in some, whose tendency is, to 
our rniuds, moral, there is that, which 
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we would not recommend to the per¬ 
usal of the young and inexperienced. 
But even from this last class we must 
except, together with some names of 
inferior note—here perhaps unknown 
—Kotzebue—whom we have already 
rejected as a specimen of the present 
German taste and genius, though a fair 
one of German liability to engouement, 
but whom we believe to be the writer 
usually in the mind’s eye of the de- 
claimers against German immorality, 

•—and, however reluctantly, Goethe. 
For Goethe’s genius we entertain the 
highest admiration. The intellectual 
portion of his imagination is intensely 
German, not so that which is under 
the dominion of feeling. He has no¬ 
thing of the impassioned romance, of 
the reverential tenderness for woman, 
which, from our earliest knowledge of 
them, has distinguished the Gothic 
races. To him, woman seems to be either 
a toy, or a mere housewife; and, as a 
natural consequence, we detect in him 
the unsentimental, heartless sensuality 
of Greece and Rome. We certainly 
do consider him to be—though decid¬ 
edly no disciple of the French school 
—a repreliensibly immoral writer. 
How far he is dangerous, is another 
question. We have been told that the 
Sorrows of Werter have instiga¬ 
ted to suicide. It may be so. We 
have likewise heard of a gentleman 
who shot himself, to avoid the neces¬ 
sity of putting on his shoes and stock¬ 
ings every morning. If this be true, 
it were as idle to dispute upon the 
causes of suicide as upon differen¬ 
ces of taste. But then we must say, 
that Werter seems so much more im¬ 
pelled to self-destruction by his ex¬ 
clusion from the balls of the nobility, 
than by his passion for Charlotte, that 
it would he rather upon rejected can¬ 
didates for admission to Almack’s, than 
upon despairing lovers, that we should 
dread the effect of his example. If 
Goethe, however, really have any such 
loss of life to answer for, a yet heavier 
load of responsibility must press upon 
a laurelled head, hitherto unglanced 
at by suspicion of such reproach. In 
proof of our assertion, we shall close 
this article with an anecdote taken 
from the curious piece of auto-biogra¬ 
phy given us by Goethe, under the as 
curious title of Aus meinem Leben, 
From my Life. 

Goethe was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Shakspeare, and of course diligent¬ 
ly studied his works. But after ma- 
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turely weighing Hamlet's arguments 
in the soliloquy, “ To be, or not 
to be," he came to a different con¬ 
clusion from the Prince of Denmark, 
determining that “ 'twas nobler in the 
mind" 

— to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them, 

than 

-to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous for¬ 
tune. 

Moved solely by this reasoning, with¬ 
out having suffered any “ stings or 
arrows" that we know of, he resolved, 
in common, as we remember, for the 
book is not now before us, with a 
whole club of young literati , to 
“ shuffle off this mortai coil." Lucki¬ 
ly for the admirers of his writings, 
Goethe, when he formed this decision, 
decided farther, that no one was wor¬ 
thy of making so dignified an end, 
who could not execute his purpose 
with the tranquil deliberation of the 
Emperor Otlio, who calmly stabbed 


himself, after passings convivial even¬ 
ing with his friends. Accordingly he 
provided a sharp dagger, which he 
deposited by his bedside, and every 
night during many months, after 
duly spending the preparatory convi¬ 
vial evening, he endeavoured to stab 
himself. But it would not do ! His 
hand proved “ infirm of purpose," 
and never could make the steel pene¬ 
trate his skin. Goethe humbly ac¬ 
knowledged his moral inferiority to 
Otlio, and, abandoning the attempt in 
despair, made up his mind to commit 
that suicide by deputy, which he had 
failed to accomplish in -propria'persona ; 
The Sorrows of We iite it were the 
fruit of this new determination. The 
second experiment succeeded better 
than the former, and his equally philo¬ 
sophical and heroical enterprize being 
thus vicariously achieved, his thoughts 
and wishes never afterwards reverted 
to the subject of Felo dc se . 

S. A. 


TALMA. 


Among the innumerable panegyrics 
of our innumerable tourists, on the 
spirit, intelligence, and novelty of 
Talma's acting, I have seen but little 
that gave me any knowledge of this 
extraordinary man’s career, the models 
on which he might he presumed to 
have formed his style, or the general 
progress of his powers and successes. 

Yet it is upon such things that men 
feel an interest. To know how a great 
actor earned or spent a great income, 
is altogether immaterial, compared 
with the knowledge of those means 
and events which nerved a vigorous 
mind with additional vigour, and rai¬ 
sed an individual, undistinguished by 
family or fortune, to a place among 
the conspicuous names of Europe. 

Talma is entitled to the highest 
praise of the stage. He has been for 
thirty years at the head of acting in 
France. Among the cloud of aspirants, 
no man has approached him ; he has 
had no equal, even no rival, almost no 
remote competitor. The forms of the 
French stage doubtless prohibit the 
rapid emulation of the English ; and 
the most vivid spirit must not trespass 
on the routine, which gives the supe¬ 
rior opportunities to the older perfor¬ 
mers. But eminent powers will show 
themselves. Talma, almost at his en¬ 
trance into theatrical life, made his 


strength felt, obtained his rank, and 
has from that hour kept it without 
fear of change. 

It is not national partiality to say, 
that Talma's genius, if it was born 
in France, was trained in England ; 
that without his knowledge of the 
English stage, he would not have been 
the regenerator of the French ; and 
that Siddons and Kemble taught him 
the use of his talents, as Shakspeare, 
even mutilated by Ducis, gave them 
his favourite and most triumphant dis¬ 
tinction. 

Talma was born in Paris about the 
year 1770. He was remarked as an 
intelligent and peculiarly sensitive 
child. It was customary in the French 
schools, as here,to perform a little thea¬ 
trical piece on the breaking up for the 
holidays. Talma, then a child of eight 
years old, played in one of those plays, 
on the story of Tamerlane. His part 
was that of a confident, who closed the 
play by announcing to Tamerlane the 
death of his son, the bosom friend of 
the reciter. The child’s story was told 
in a burst of real sorrow, which sur¬ 
prised the audience. However, the 
curtain fell; and the little actors had 
dispersed to get rid of their robes, 
when Talma was missed, and was not 
found till after some search in a cor¬ 
ner, still wrapped in his robe of tra- 
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gedy^ and weeping bitterly at the mis- companies. Their talent was then 
fortune of the imperial dynasty. Pie chiefly comic, as it has always been, 
would scarcely receive comfort, and But Mole the actor was forming a 
was for a week ill in consequence of school for stage instruction. He was 
his loyal sorrows. . interested by the enthusiasm and ge- 

His father, who lived in London, a nius of the young aspirant, and Talma 
goldsmith, I believe, now sent for him, became one of his earliest students. It 
and the future Roscius of France was, was a regulation, that the students on 
after a few years spent at a boarding- the day of admission should give some 
school in the classic neighbourhood of proof of their qualities. Talma was 
Lambeth, articled to a surgeon. Ilis at first overwhelmed by the appear- 
theatrical propensities, however, had ance of the critical circle present to 
made themselves so well known among witness his recitation. But he rapidly 
the foreigners in London, that Sir recovered his self-possession, and fi- 
John Gall ini—the Albert of his day, nished with high applause, 
then superintendingan amateur French The Theatre Franmne was an 

Company, at^ the Hanover Square Imperium in Imperio/' under the 

Rooms—applied to Talma, and he old regime, or rather a severe oligar- 
played in a whole succession of come- chy under a relaxed monarchy. The 
dies; among others, in Beaumarchais, reception of plays, the engagement of 
JBarber of Seville, then at the height actors, were all decided by a com- 
of its fame, in which Talma sustained mittee, and the decree of this secret 
the Count Almaviva. The success of Areopagus was stern and irreversible, 
these performances induced Gallini to Mole's influence, however, procured 
enter upon the larger speculation in Talma permission to go through what 
bringing over an occasional Paris me- is, in the language of this formidable 
teor; and as Talma had some acci- legislature, called the order of the de¬ 
dental business in Paris, he was com- huts. 

missioned to engage Mole and Made- His first appearance was in the part 
moiselle Con tat, then both at the height of Seide, in Voltaire's Mahomet. He 
of their fame, to give scenes at his was embarrassed, and but feebly re- 
tlieatre. The negotiator was unsuc- ceived. He, however, went through 
cessful: for the superintendance of the his course; and at the close, the French 
government over those “ chartered li- critics had still to discover that a new 
bertines" was then of the same stern light had risen among them: Talma 
order, which indulges us with only a was for some time returned to hisstu- 
fortnight of Pasta at a time, and hur- dies, fur a more regular attempt in his 
ries off Albert and Paul from our dis- profession. 

appointed eyes with the rapidity of It is the custom of the TheatreFran- 

one of their own pirouettes. cane to make every actor begin, as it 

But the English stage was then in its is phrased, a la queue , at the bottom of 
glory—Siddons and Kemble were in the list. There is no springing over the 
their prime. The old absurdities of the- heads of the old, whether established 
a trie costume had been cast away ; favourites or not; they have no actor 
Coriolanns and Macbeth fought, con- of three weeks’ fame bearing the ma- 
quered, declaimed and died, no longer jesty of King or Hero, where King or 
in a full-bottomed wig, a square-skirt- Hero are better than cyphers; nolli- 
ed coat, and rolled stockings; Desde- chard more contemptuous of the pub- 
mona and Rosalind were sad or merry, lie than his royal prototype ; and no 
sighed or sang, no more in lappets and Macbeth murdering Macbeth still 
hoops. With the classic taste in cos- more mercilessly than Duncan. This 
tume, the classic taste in acting had system, which must so often depress 
been created, and the torpid dignity a justified ambition, is the best ex- 
and formal declamation of the old pedient that the French can find to 
stage, from which Garrick alone had ensure tranquillity within that place, 
emancipated himself, were abolished whose natural emblem is certainly not 
for simple and powerful nature. the olive; that arena of raw pretension. 

The performance of those two pre- and superannuated vanity of boyish 
eminent leaders decided Talma's vo- insolence, and veteran domination, the 
cation. Unquestionably they formed Green-room. 

his taste. He returned to Paris, and Talma began, like the rest, at the 
took a fresh and full review of all that bottom of the list. His first part was 
was able or attractive in the national the insignificant one of Argatiplionti- 
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das,, in Moliere's Amphytrion; and in 
this unimportant, yet painful course 
of characters, he continued for a peri¬ 
od : yet even in this, his natural talent 
burst out from time to time, and he 
began to be looked on, even in the fas¬ 
tidious French theatre, as an actor 
who might yet shake some of the he¬ 
roes on their thrones. 

Accident has its share in all fortunes, 
and Talma was lifted out of his sub¬ 
ordination by one of these chances that 
come to all men, and are thrown away 
upon all but a mail of genius. 

Charles IX., a tragedy, by Che¬ 
nier, was received, and ordered to be 
put in rehearsal. The author carried 
the principal part to Saintfal , the tra¬ 
gic despot of his day. In a week after, 
on Chenier's waiting with the humili¬ 
ty of a French dramatist on the stage 
monarch, the part was returned to 
him, with the added sneer, that “ if 
the author was determined on having 
it played, possibly young Talma would 
do it quite well enough." 

Chenier was angry—but he had 
watched Talma's performance, and he 
took Saintfal at his word; Talma ac¬ 
cepted the character with delight. The 
boldness of the attempt fixed the 
whole gaze of Parisian criticism on 
him ; and this was equivalent to the 
whole gaze of Paris. Talma, who na¬ 
turally felt that fate and fortune hung 
upon the night, studied his character 
with his entire soul ; His taste in 
dress had been before remarked by 
the audience, but on this eventful 
night, he exceeded himself and all that 
had been seen on the stage, in fidelity 
and effect of costume. The old ama¬ 
teurs of the Parisian theatre, to whom 
a debut or a disgrace was the only 
theme that seemed worthy of the hu¬ 
man tongue, talk to this hour of the 
splendid illusion of Talma’s Charles: 
dress, attitude, gesture, even face, so 
struck them with the force of reality. 
It was Charles himself walking down 
from his pedestal or his picture; or 
rather, as they exclaimed, risen from 
his tomb ! The tragedy triumphed, 
and the fame of the actor was sealed. 

His reputation now grew rapidly • 
he was, in spite of ordonnances, in the 
first rank of his profession. The wits 
said, that he had cleared Saintfal 
without touching him in the leap," 
and his performance of Othello placed 
him at that height, from which he 


has never descended a step, and which 
has been, for almost thirty years, left 
to his sole possession. 

A fortunate coincidence had made 
M. Ducis translate some of Shakes¬ 
peare's plays at the moment of the 
only actor's appearing who could feel 
their eloquence, grandeur, and nature. 
Yet Shakspeare, in his original power, 
has never pleased the French. They 
look upon his splendour and strength, 
as the first invaders of Mexico look¬ 
ed upon the native chieftains, co¬ 
vered with the rude gold and un¬ 
polished jewels of their land. They 
think his strength and his opulence 
alike savage, and think it their busi¬ 
ness to civilize him by robbing this 
illustrious barbarian of both. 

M. Ducis laboured to reduce Shak- 
sppare to the feebleness of French taste, 
and he in some degree succeeded. But 
no chains of French poetry could al¬ 
together break down the mighty si¬ 
news of the English giant, and there 
are passages remaining, even in the 
works of M. Ducis, that show the 
magnificent and terrible energies of 
Shakspeare. 

In those passages Talma, educated 
in England, and first inflamed by the 
superb acting of Siddons and Kemble, 
burst out upon the coldness and fasti¬ 
diousness of the French pit, with a 
force against which all critical scorn 
was helpless—he broke down all rules, 
and carried away his audience with a 
torrent of emotions new and strange 
to the French stage. 

The French are notoriously delicate 
in murder, upon the stage! In the 
height of the Revolution, when the 
guillotine was permanently patriotic, 
and the judges fell asleep, wearied 
with signing sentences of bloodshed, 
a dagger lifted upon the stage would 
have thrown the whole mob of rege¬ 
nerators into hysterics. 

On the first representation of Othel¬ 
lo, the death of Desdemona before the 
audience raised an universal tumult. 
Tears, groans, and menaces resounded 
from all parts of the theatre, and what 
was still more demonstrative, and 
more alarming, several of the prettiest 
women in Paris fainted in the most 
conspicuous boxes, and were publicly 
carried out of the house. Ducis was 
alarmed for his tragedy, for his fame, 
and for his life. The author of so 
much public combustion might have 
13 
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been sent to expiate his temerity in 
the Bastile. He took the safer mode, 
and altered the catastrophe. 

At the moment when Othello lifts 
the dagger over Hedelmone, (the name 
of Desdemona was too unmusical for 
Parisian ears,) Odalbert! the heroine’s 
father; Loredan , and the Doge of 
Venice, rush in. The latter personage 
seizes the dagger, exclaiming, 

-“ Mallieureux, que fais-tu? 

Tu vas de ce poignard immoler la vertu !** 

The play was published with both 
catastrophes, for the Parisians to take 
their choice, and the coteries found an 
interesting and unending topic in the 
respective merits of the denouement 
funeste , and denouement heureux. But 
the actor, probably from his English 
education, was less tender, and more 
natural than his audience. The de- 
nouement heureux sat uneasily upon 
him ; and a few nights after its adap¬ 
tion, as Ducis, the author, was passing 
behind the scenes, he saw Talma 
striding away in one of the dark pas¬ 
sages, in full soliloquy. 

“ Shall I kill her ?—No, the au¬ 
dience will not suffer it! Yet, what 
do I care—I will kill her ; they „shall 
learn to suffer it—Yes, I have made 
up my mind—She must be killed \” 

Ducis, who had stood aloof from 
the whirlwind of this debate, now 
came forward. 

“ What is the matter witli you, 
Talma ?”— ff I am determined—I must 
put her to death!”—“ I am of your 
opinion. Talma; but what then ?”— 
“ Her fate is fixed !”—“ Then go 
through your determination !” 

The actor went through with it, to 
the surprise of the general audience, 
and to the peculiar agonies of the 
most obviously handsome and fashion¬ 
able; but there was so much truth 
and dramatic feeling in his perform¬ 
ance, that the Death became the es¬ 
tablished mode, and Talma had all 
the honours of successful intrepidity. 

Incidents of this order may make 
no splendid materials of history, but 
when we recollect the despotism of 
the old French stage, and the solemn 
fierceness of that huge tribe of criti¬ 
cism, which included the court, the 
authorship, and the universal body of 
the educated idlers of Paris, a tribe 
whose whole existence was consumed 
in discussing the Le Kains and Clai - 
rons; in living from theatre to thea¬ 
tre, and in turning the most trivial 
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theatric event into the aliment of their 
conversational life ; we may estimate 
the personal hardihood, or the strong 
and honourable reliance on his genius, 
which urged this great actor to the 
hazard of everything, in the cause of 
Nature and Shakspeare. 

But the French, fond of classical 
allusion, observe that Talma’s tri¬ 
umph was like that of the Roman ge¬ 
nerals—he had his satyrists in his 
line of march. The principal of these 
habitual accompaniments of reputation 
was Geoffroi, a writer in one of the 
journals, a man advanced in life, acute, 
indefatigable, and envenomed. He 
flew at the high theatrical game, and 
while he kept himself out of the pub¬ 
lic prisons, or the Motraillades, by 
abstaining from politics, he gave him¬ 
self full and mischievous indulgence 
in his criticisms on the persons and 
performances of the actors of theFran-< 
^aise. 

Some of those, whose fame had been 
already at its height, and who felt the 
sudden alarm of favourites suddenly 
shaken, gave way. Mole, the most 
graceful and captivating of the old 
school of France, abandoned the stage 
at once. Mademoiselle Contat fol¬ 
lowed ; Larive, in the full possession 
of the “ Peres Nobles,” and the 
“ Rois,” entitled to carry all the 
sceptres and ermines of the theatre, by 
a law not less irrefragable than that 
which had kept the Capets on the 
scarcely more enviable throne, sud¬ 
denly abdicated before the resistless 
invasion of this literary Napoleon. 

But Talma, as the noblest victim, 
was the most constant. For ten years 
he was plagued by this invisible blood¬ 
sucker. His style was held up to 
public scorn, his English tastes were 
denounced as anti-patriotic, and his 
conceptions, as faithless to the laws of 
the national muse, more irreversible 
and slavish than the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. 

The actor bore this with fierce im¬ 
patience, but revenge was hopeless. 
At the end of the ten years, he un¬ 
luckily saw M. Geoffroi in a box of 
the Fran 9 aise ; and felt as Prometheus 
might have felt, with the vulture ho¬ 
vering above him. Talma gave way 
to his indignation, and rushed from 
the stage to the box. “ Is M. Geof¬ 
froi here ?” was the inquiry; at the 
same time grasping his enemy, and 
dragging him towards the door. Geof- 
froi’s wife screamed; there was, of 
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course, a general confusion, and Tal¬ 
ma, with some exclamations of con¬ 
tempt, flung back the old critic to his 
seat. 

The next day, this maltreated cen¬ 
sor was on safer ground; and, from 
his desk, he poured out a torrent of 
virulence on the aggressor. A paper 
war is easily made, and the French 
journals found this a valuable topic, 
in 1813. 

Observations on the Imperial policy 
after the disasters of the llussian cam¬ 
paign, were delicate things, and the 
journalists accordingly made the most 
of the safer and not less interesting 
subject at home. Epigrams, replies, 
recapitulations, lampoons, crowded 
their columns. At length Talma ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Gazette de 
France and the Journal de l'Empire. 
This is curious, as perhaps the only 
instance of his authorship, which has 
transpired. 

“ Sir, —I return no answer to M. 
Geoffroi; but I feel that I owe some 
account of my conduct to the public. 

“ We have had many versions of the 
affair of Thursday last at the Theatre 
Fran^aise; I shall state shortly the 
true one. After having been for many 
years insulted by M. Geoffroi’s obser¬ 
vations ; learning that he has for two 
vears been indulged with the privi¬ 
lege of a box at the theatre, I cannot 
ascertain on what grounds, and pecu¬ 
liarly irritated at the time, by a recent 
article, in which he has exceeded all 
the bounds of legitimate criticism; 
struck, on seeing him in this box, with 
the sudden impression, that, malig¬ 
nantly insulted as I was, I was actu¬ 
ally contributing to supply him with 
a place for the concoction of his invec¬ 
tives against me, I found it impossible 
to restrain my indignation. I entered 
the box to compel him to leave it, not 
to strike him, as he pretends. The 
irritation of the moment left me no 
time for considering either the place 
or the act which has given rise to this 
correspondence. 

“But if M. Geoffroi thinks that I 
have ill-treated him, why does he not, 
instead of making himself at once 
judge and party in his own paper, 
bring the matter before the courts? It 
is there that I may answer, there that 
we may settle, whether I had a right 
or not to expel him from the box. 
Will he take his action ? 

“ Me will then give me the oppor- 
Vol. XVIII. 


tunity that I desire, of showing, in 
the most public manner, the secret 
sources of his panegyric and libel. I 
am not the only one who longs for an 
opportunity to put him to shame, and 
who has the means. Persons, doubt¬ 
less excusable, by their want of all 
possible public indulgence, for having 
purchased his silence, are ready to 
make discoveries which will embarrass 
M. Geoffroi. Those discoveries will 
decide many others, whose timidity he 
turns to profit, to join with me, and 
free themselves from the fear of his 
persecutions. I now publicly defy M. 
Geoffroi, and wait his further proceed¬ 
ings. 

“ It is doubtless painful to me to be 
compelled to trouble the public with 
matters of this kind. The public, how¬ 
ever, will judge whether I am, as M. 
Geoffroi will have it, spoiled by flat¬ 
terers ; when, in a journal so widely 
circulated as his, I am perpetually as¬ 
sailed in the most offensive and unjus¬ 
tifiable manner. M. Geoffroi at least 
should allow that he has exerted a for¬ 
midable counterbalance to this pre¬ 
tended adulation, in the bitterness of 
those criticisms, which I have patient¬ 
ly endured for upwards of ten years. 
And if, under these circumstances, I 
have given way to a first impulse, un¬ 
der a feeling of outrageous offence, my 
real and only regret is, that of having 
for a moment forgotten that I was in 
the presence of that public, under 
whose eyes my feeble powers were 
formed, who have always honoured me 
with their indulgence, and to whom I 
owe all respect and gratitude. 

u I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ Talma." 

To make this attempt on the per¬ 
son of the critic more intelligible, it is 
to be remembered, that the Theatre 
Frangaise is in fact a partnership * in 
which the shares belong to the actor. 
Talma was therefore a proprietor, and 
the gallant actor’s blood was doubly 
inflamed by the habitual insult and the 
temporary invasion of property. How¬ 
ever, ill betides the man who pro¬ 
claims war with a newspaper. Perpe¬ 
tual lampoons rained on Talma, the ob¬ 
servations on his performance were of 
course ten times more violent than be¬ 
fore ; and what could be done, in the 
way of rejoinder, against a bitter, and 
certainly a clever assailant, entrenched 
up to the teeth, and who had every 
day of his life the opportunity of ta- 
2Q 
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king aim at his adversary in wliat di¬ 
rection he pleased? The Journalist 
was altogether in the latter position, 
and though he neither answered the 
actor’s personal attack, nor took the le¬ 
gal course of bringing him to account 
for his denunciations of corrupt mo¬ 
tives, the indefatigable pen was too 
much for the philosophy of its victim. 

Talma gradually appeared at longer 
intervals, he went more frequently in¬ 
to the provinces, and at one time he 
was absent for even a quarter of a year. 
The opinion of all Paris, for all Paris 
then had nothing else to do, or would 
do nothing else than be busy in this 
controversy, was, that Geoffroi had 
banished his distinguished opponent. 
But a letter from Talma appeared, 
immediately on the birth of this ru¬ 
mour, indignantly refuting it, men¬ 
tioning, that two months of this time 
had been employed in recovering his 
health, and that no private affairs 
should ever make him forget that lie 
was the servant of the public. He re¬ 
turned, was received with all bis for¬ 
mer honours, underwent the same at¬ 
tacks from liis French Dennis, bore 
them all, held himself at the summit 
of his profession, and finally saw the 
Journalist extinguished by death a few 
years ago. 

Some of our tourists, with whom 
Talma, as onb of the Lions, was a pro¬ 
ductive theme, have talked of his early 
intercourse with Napoleon. Miiadi 
Morgan, the most mendacious of them 
all, has, according to her custom, fa¬ 
bricated the affair into a regular story, 
and detailed the sentimental friend¬ 
ship of both her heroes through a 
course of garrets and coffee-houses, 
when Napoleon was only a lieutenant 
of engineers. 

Her ladyship is high authority, of 
course; but we have higher far, the 
denial of the whole romance. Talma 
declares, that he never saw Napoleon 
till he saw him at Madame Beauhar- 
nois’, where, with “ all the talents” of 
Paris, its first actor had previously and 
frequently visited. Napoleon, as all 
the world knows, in full and fierce pur¬ 
suit of distinction, fell opportunely in 
love with the Mistress of Barras, then 
the very fountain of French prefer¬ 
ment. Talma was present at that mar¬ 
riage, which set the handsome Madame 
Beauharnois at once on the road to 
the throne and to misery. 

Napoleon was then a young general 
of division. He received the price of 


this convenient marriage in the com¬ 
mand of the army of Italy, and then 
went on in that meteoric course which 
was to be extinguished only when 
common sense broke upon the nations. 

Talma still continued a favoured vi¬ 
sitor at the house of the absent gene¬ 
ral. Madame Bonaparte was to stand 
godmother to a child of one of her 
friends; as a mark of her regard for 
Talma, she desired that he might be 
godfather. On the birth-day, arrived 
the news of Napoleon’s first triumph 
over the Austrians; all was exultation 
in the household; the omen was ta¬ 
ken, and the infant was baptised Vic¬ 
toria. On this footing of intimacy 
Talma continued until the return of 
the young conqueror, after the Italian 
campaign. 

The Directory, alarmed at his popu¬ 
larity, proposed Egypt for his next 
scene of triumph. All France was 
mad to follow him to this land of pro¬ 
mise, which was to be only a path to 
Golconda, and the empire of Asia, 
from the Pole to the Equator; the 
next step was to be the world. Talma, 
inflamed with the universal frenzy, 
was earnest in his solicitations to be 
allowed to follow the radiant progress 
of the Conqueror of the remotest In¬ 
dia. But Napoleon’s sagacity, which 
was probably not much deceived from 
the beginning, put a stop to this ha¬ 
zardous enthusiasm .—“ Stay where 
you are. Talma,” said he, “you must 
not commit une parcillefolie ; you have 
a brilliant course of your own before 
you ; follow it, and leave the trade of 
war to those, who, like me, know no 
other.” 

On Napoleon’s return, his rank as 
First Consul, and, finally, his elevation 
to the throne, naturally repelled his 
friend. But Napoleon, whether from 
that politic deference to popular taste, 
which seem a part of French sovereign¬ 
ty, or from some share of human kind¬ 
ness lurking in his iron nature, desi¬ 
red that Talma should attend the 
Court; and a chamberlain’s letter ex¬ 
pressed “ The Emperor’s surprise that 
lie had not yet received the personal 
congratulations of M. Talma ; that it 
appeared to be M. Talma’s intention 
to absent himself, contrary to the Em¬ 
peror’s expectation ; and that he was 
now invited to present his name at 
the Tuillerics as soon as he found it 
convenient,” &c. Talma, of course, 
went, and was received as a friend till 
the fall of the dynasty. 
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LETTERS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIA. 

No. IV. 


Having brought down my subject, 
in a manner necessarily hurried and 
imperfect, to the erection of a British 
empire in the East, I propose, on the 
present occasion, to lay before you a 
brief sketch of the system of internal 
government established, and acted 
upon, in our Asiatic provinces. Not 
that I can undertake, in a series of 
papers like these, to go minutely 
through the numerous changes to 
which the measures of our Indian go¬ 
vernment have, from time to time, 
been subjected. Of the systems which 
prevailed from 1765, for example, up 
to 1793, it is quite needless to take 
any notice. Whatever may have been 
their excellences or defects, they have 
long ceased to operate ; all former 
settlements having been swallowed up, 
in the famous permanent settlement of 
Lord Cornwallis. To it, therefore, and 
to it only, shall I draw your attention. 

The Court of Directors, and the 
British public at large, having expe¬ 
rienced great disappointment in the 
expectations which they had formed 
touching the advantages and profits 
about to accrue from the acquisition 
of the Dewanny authority over the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oris¬ 
sa ; and being still unable to believe 
that India, instead of an enormously 
rich country, was, in fact, a poor one, 
began, about the year 1779 or 1780, 
not unnaturally to attribute the over¬ 
throw of hopes, totally groundless and 
unfounded in themselves, to the mis¬ 
management of the local authorities. 
Complaints and murmurs were heard 
on all sides. The measures pursued 
at Calcutta were represented as being 
at once arbitrary towards the natives, 
and inefficient, as far as the interests 
of the Directors were concerned. Each 
new Governor, it was alleged, had 
adopted a system of his own, differ¬ 
ing in very essential particulars from 
the system of his predecessors ; and 
lienee, whilst the natives were kept in 
a state of constant anxiety and doubt, 
the resources of the country continued, 
year after year, to suffer diminution. 
The land-owners, it was said, were op¬ 
pressed ; the peasantry w r ere starving ; 
and, above all, the profits of the hold¬ 


ers of India stock fell rapidly away. 
So prodigious an outcry was raised, 
that the matter at length came before 
Parliament ; and, in the session of 
1784, a bill was introduced for the 
purpose of remedying the evils com¬ 
plained of. 

The bill to which I allude produced, 
as all the world know r s, an Act “ for 
the better regulation and management 
of the East India Company.” By the 
39th section of that act, the Company 
were enjoined “ to inquire into the 
alleged grievances of the land-holders, 
and, if founded in truth, to afford them 
redress; and to establish permanent 
rules for the settlement and collection 
of the revenue, and for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, founded on the an¬ 
cient laws and real usages of the coun¬ 
try.” Never was any act of Parliament 
more wisely, or more judiciously, ex¬ 
pressed. The country to which it had 
reference was no newly-discovered wil¬ 
derness, inhabited by barbarous tribes, 
among whom any legislative experi¬ 
ment might be tried with impunity; 
neither was it peopled by a race of men, 
differing, indeed, in minute respects 
from ourselves, but still bearing to us, 
in their national character, abroad and 
general resemblance. Its inhabitants 
had lived for ages under regular laws, 
and fixed magistrates; they enjoyed 
rights, and maintained usages, to 
which they were more strongly at¬ 
tached, than perhaps any other race 
of men are attached to the rights and 
usages which long habit has endeared 
to them ; whilst between their charac¬ 
ter—the natural character of the Hin¬ 
doos and that of Englishmen—not a 
shadow of similitude can be traced. 
All the wishes, feelings, motives, and 
habits of the two people, are unlike. 
Laws and enactments, which by the 
latter might be regarded as humane 
and excellent, would by the former be 
viewed with abhorrence; and henco 
the most profound acquaintance witli 
European politics will invariably prove 
useless, or worse than useless, if it be 
brought into operation in the East.— 
Before anything could he done for the 
natives of India, the most minute and 
patient inquiry into their ancient in« 
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stitutions was requisite; and had that 
inquiry, as the terms of the act of 
Parliament seem to require, been pur¬ 
sued, it cannot be doubted that our 
Asiatic fellow-subjects would have 
stood in a far better situation, both 
moral and political, than that which 
they occupy at present. 

To the desire for inquiry here ex¬ 
pressed, the Court of Directors gave 
every support in the letter of in¬ 
structions which they addressed to 
their new Governor-General. After 
noticing manifold grounds of com¬ 
plaint against former systems, and re¬ 
commending sundry measures, some 
of them wise, others the reverse, be¬ 
cause ill adapted to the state of Indian 
society, they observe, “ that the de¬ 
sign of the legislature was to declare 
general principles of conduct, and not 
to introduce any novel system, or to 
destroy those rules and maxims of 
policy which prevailed in well-regula¬ 
ted periods of the native government/* 
They animadvert upon the mode of 
raising the revenue heretofore adopted 
—namely, by hiring out Pergunnahs 
to strangers and adventurers; and re¬ 
quire that a settlement in perpetuity 
should, if possible, be completed, in 
order that they might not be exposed, 
as had hitherto been the case, to the 
inconveniences necessarily attendant 
upon fluctuating and uncertain re¬ 
turns. In making choice of the per¬ 
sons with whom to conclude this set¬ 
tlement, they desired the clause of the 
act of 1784, in favour of the land¬ 
holders, might be attended to, and 
that, in the point in question, as well 
as in every other particular, the hu¬ 
mane intention of the legislature to¬ 
wards the native land-holders might 
be strictly fulfilled. With a view to 
greater precision in effecting these ob¬ 
jects, they recommended that it might, 
as far as possible, be ascertained what 
were the rights and privileges of the 
Zemindars, and other land-holders, 
under the institutions of the Mogul 
or the Hindoo government, and the 
services they were bound to perform. 

All this was as it ought to have been; 
nor were the instructions of the Direc¬ 
tors less judicious in other respects.— 
On proposing a plan for the civil ad¬ 
ministration of justice among the na¬ 
tives, they stated, “ That they had 
been actuated by the necessity of ac¬ 
commodating their views and interests 
to the subsisting manners and usages 


of the people, rather than by any ab¬ 
stract theories drawn from other coun¬ 
tries, or applicable to another state of 
society/* They accordingly blamed the 
policy of former Governors, who had 
deprived the European collectors of 
magisterial authority; they strongly 
urged that such authority should be 
restored; and they pointed out, that 
however at variance with European 
notions it might be, to intrust the 
individual who was appointed to re¬ 
ceive the taxes, with power to form 
his own settlements, and to decide in 
any disputes which might arise be¬ 
tween his own agents and the people ; 
such had uniformly been the practice 
of India, and such ought accordingly 
to be the practice still. Many other 
wise and just remarks are made in the 
letter; for an acquaintance with which, 
I refer you to the 2d Report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1810, where the document is print¬ 
ed at length. 

Never can it be sufficiently de¬ 
plored, that a man, so ill calculated 
for the undertaking as the Marquis 
Cornwallis, should have been selected 
to carry these instructions into force. 
His Lordship truly was, as Mr Davis 
has said, “ a theorist, and he went 
out to India surrounded by theorists/' 
In his own mind, he had discerned a 
perfect resemblance between the state 
of society in Hindoostan, under the 
Moguls, and that of Europe, during 
the prevalence of feudalism. He be¬ 
held, too, or fancied that he beheld, in 
the union of the offices of collector and 
magistrate, a wide door opened to cor¬ 
ruption and abuse of every descrip¬ 
tion ; in a word, he looked at India 
and its affairs through a European 
medium, and therefore saw them in 
colours which were unnatural. Of the 
native character, likewise, he had con¬ 
ceived the most unjust opinion ; and 
he accordingly exhibited in all his ac¬ 
tions, the most perfect distrust of the 
integrity of all classes of the people 
whom he was appointed to govern. 

Under these circumstances, it is very 
little to be wondered at, that his Lord¬ 
ship should have erected a political 
fabric, fair to look upon, and comely to 
the eye, but, in reality, the most im¬ 
perfect and incommodious that ever 
was constructed. 

We are told by the admirers of his 
Lordship's system, that he did no¬ 
thing in a hurry. We are assured 
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that ample time was devoted to in¬ 
quiry, and that the enactments which 
followed were the necessary conse¬ 
quence of patient and judicious re¬ 
search. So says Mr Harrington, the 
compiler of a copious analysis of the 
Company's regulations ; and so said 
the Messrs Grant, both father and son. 
But what is the fact ? Two years only 
were employed in investigating the na¬ 
ture of institutions, at all times puz¬ 
zling and difficult of comprehension 
to strangers, and now doubly puzzling, 
from the state of confusion into which 
they had fallen. The investigations, 
likewise, were all, or almost all, dedi¬ 
cated to one end, namely, to discover 
proofs of the justice of a theory alrea¬ 
dy formed, ere they had begun ; and 
I need not tell you. North, that when 
a man has once made up his mind to 
the correctness of a favourite opinion 
on any subject, he is never at a loss to 
see, in matters the most palpably con¬ 
tradictory of it, only farther evidences 
of its justice. 

Well, then. Lord Cornwallis having 
devoted two years to that species of in¬ 
quiry, which tended only to strengthen 
the prejudices which he had brought 
with him from England, proceeded to 
re-model our Indian Empire after the 
following fashion. Instead of again 
vesting his collectors with magisterial 
authority, he separated for ever the 
financial and judicial departments of 
the state. The former was carried on 
by means of a Board of Revenue and 
Provincial Collectors, the latter by 
Courts, such as shall hereafter be de¬ 
scribed. The business of the Provin¬ 
cial Collector was henceforth confined 
to the gathering in of the revenue. He 
was assisted by a few Teslieldars, or na¬ 
tive collectors, chosen at random, and 
wretchedly paid, over whom he was 
not permitted to exert any authority. 
He could not so much as dismiss or 
suspend them, however clearly con¬ 
victed of crimes or misdemeanours, 
but was under the necessity of com¬ 
plaining to the Board of Revenue, by 
whom they might be prosecuted. The 
European Collector, indeed, became a 
mere tax-gatherer, of no utility what¬ 
ever in the general administration of 
the provinces. Of him, therefore, I 
need say no more. 

With respect to the natives, his 
Lordship, fully impressed with the 
evils arising from a feudal system, 
and anxious to place all classes of the 
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people in a condition analogous to 
that of British-born subjects, revolu¬ 
tionized society more completely than 
the society of India was ever revolu¬ 
tionized before, from the days of Mall- 
mood, down to his own time. The 
question which had formerly been agi¬ 
tated, touching the nature of landed 
tenures, he set at rest for ever, by de¬ 
claring the Zemindars to be possessed 
of a full and perfect proprietary right 
in the soil. The practices of holding 
periodical surveys of the crops, and of 
estimating the amount of revenue due 
to Government, according to the state 
of cultivation, he abolished. An ave¬ 
rage was taken of the revenue paid 
during a certain number of years past, 
and that average was pronounced to be 
a fair and equitable tax upon each Per- 
gunnali. At it, therefore, the amount of 
the revenue was determinately fixed ; 
nor was any addition to be exacted, 
nor any diminution allowed, whatever 
might be the state of the country, from 
that time forth and for ever. This 
may be regarded as a broad outline of 
that perpetual settlement, of the good 
policy and great humanity of which 
we hear so much. And now, for an 
equally general description of other 
enactments. 

As the Zemindars, by the tenor of 
the new regulations, were put in pos¬ 
session of the whole of their Pergun- 
nahs ; of the waste, as well as of the 
cultivated lands; of the public de¬ 
mesnes, and of almost all the estates 
formerly devoted to the support of 
village schools and pagodas ; it may, 
by persons unacquainted with the real 
circumstances of the case, be imagin¬ 
ed, that whatever ground of complaint 
other members of the community 
might have had, they at least were 
prodigious gainers by the change. 
Such an opinion will not, however, be 
long entertained, when I inform you, 
that the estimated rental of each Per- 
gunnah being divided into eleven 
shares, ten of these were claimed by 
Government, as jumma, or land-tax, 
and the remaining one left to the no¬ 
minal proprietor. Nor was this the 
only grievance to which the new pro¬ 
prietor was made subject. Under 
the native government, his share of 
the revenue, or rental, of thePergun- 
nah, was not perhaps much greater 
than that allowed him by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. It amounted, generally speak¬ 
ing, to one tenth, and only to one 
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tenth, of the whole. But under the 
native system, it was not liable, on any 
account, to dismemberment, or to di¬ 
minution. If the Zemindar fell into ar- 
rear, or came otherwise under the dis¬ 
pleasure of his sovereign, his person 
was subject to arrest, to torture, and 
even to death ; whilst his private 
fields, supposing'him topossess any pri¬ 
vate fields, and other private property, 
might be confiscated. But the nanca, 
or per-centage, on the public revenue, 
devolved entire to his successor, who 
was, unless some very extraordinary 
liinderance arose, invariably his son, 
or nearest heir-male. By this means, 
whatever his own individual suffer¬ 
ings might be, the family of a Zemin¬ 
dar ran no risk of utter ruin, but re¬ 
tained its rank in society, undiminish¬ 
ed by the misfortunes or crimes of its 
representative. Under the new regu¬ 
lations, a complete change in these 
respects took place. The letter of in¬ 
structions which had been given to 
Lord Cornwallis by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, having thrown out a hint, that 
the hereditary tenure of the posses¬ 
sor would be the best, and, in general, 
the only necessary security” against 
defalcations, his Lordship first of all 
grossly misinterpreted that hint, and 
then proceeded to act upon it after the 
following fashion. 

The stipulated revenue was ordered 
to be furnished by each Zemindar 
to the collector, in monthly payments 
of sicca rupees, that being the esta¬ 
blished coin of the provinces. No de¬ 
lay in making good these payments 
was on any account to be permitted ; 
indeed, so strict was Government in 
gathering in its dues, that if all ar¬ 
rears outstanding upon one month 
were not cleared off by an early day 
in the month following, the estate of 
the defaulter was liable to attachment. 
In a state of attachment it would con¬ 
tinue, the proprietor being burthened 
all the while with the maintenance of 
the attaching officer, till at the close 
of a fixed period the whole, or such 
portion of the Pergunnah as might be 
deemed sufficient to cover the balance 
due, was subject to be sold by public 
auction. Such were the conditions on 
which the Zemindars obtained a pro¬ 
prietary right in the soil. From these 
they were informed, that neither a 
failure of crops, nor any other occur¬ 
rence, would induce the Government 
to deviate in the slightest particular ; 
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and hence they must be ready with 
their money whenever the day of pay¬ 
ment returned, let them procure it as 
they might. 

It is needless to point out, that by 
this enactment the rights of the Byots, 
those ancient land-owners of India, 
were effectually set aside. The whole 
of that class of men became, from 
henceforth, mere tenants, or daily la¬ 
bourers, to the Zemindar. An estate 
which had come down to aMeerassee, 
through countless generations, was 
converted into a hired farm, his con¬ 
tinuance in which depended upon the 
nature of the pottah, or lease, granted 
to him by his new landlord; whilst 
the Oopree, instead of cultivating the 
demesne of the government, cultiva¬ 
ted the lands of the Zemindar. All op¬ 
portunity was, moreover, taken away 
of providing, as the Moguls had been 
in the habit of providing, for old sol¬ 
diers and faithful servants, by grants 
of waste. In the waste, the public 
had no longer any interest; whilst the 
amount of revenue being fixed for 
ever, an increase of cultivation, though 
it might better the circumstances "of 
the new aristocracy, would add no¬ 
thing to the resources of government, 
or the profits of the Directors. 

The Byots, however, were not the 
only class of persons who suffered by 
this change. The Conangoes were 
stripped of all authority, consequence, 
and independence; the Potails, Cool- 
curnies, and other village function¬ 
aries, were deposed; the Paiks, or 
Peons, which were wont to assist the 
Zemindar in the maintenance of the 
peace, were disbanded; and the Ze¬ 
mindar himself was positively prohi¬ 
bited from at all interfering in any re¬ 
spect with the management of the po¬ 
lice, the administration of justice, or 
the superin tendance of any part of the 
public business. To supply the place 
of these various functionaries, the fol¬ 
lowing very inadequate arrangements 
were made:— 

The whole of the territories imme¬ 
diately subject to the Presidency of 
Fort William (for I must confine my 
sketch to one Presidency, otherwise 
the subject would become too compli¬ 
cated,) were divided first into four, 
they are now divided into six districts 
or provinces, and about forty Zillahs. 
At Calcutta is established a Supreme 
Court of Judicature; at the chief 
city in each division, a Provincial 
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Court; and at each Zillah an Inferior 
Court; that is to say, a single Euro¬ 
pean covenanted servant of the Com¬ 
pany, vested with a certain portion of 
judicial authority. In all these Courts 
the same individuals discharge the 
combined functions of Civil and Cri¬ 
minal Judges. The Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, for example, in its capa¬ 
city of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, re¬ 
vises the proceedings of such criminal 
trials as may be referred to it for re¬ 
vision ; whilst in its capacity of Sud¬ 
der Dewanny Adawlut, it hears ap¬ 
peals in civil cases from the Courts be¬ 
low. In like manner the Judges of 
the Provincial Courts, -when station¬ 
ary in their several cities, receive ap¬ 
peals from the decisions of the Zillah 
Judges; whilst, like our own petty 
barons, they hold periodical jail deli¬ 
veries at the Kutcherries, or Court¬ 
houses, of the Zillah Magistrates. So 
is it also with the Zillah Magistrate 
himself; but of him and his powers, 
and of the functionaries subservient to 
him, a more lengthened description is 
requisite. 

The average extent of each Zillah, 
corresponding with the district of 
each collector, may comprise, per¬ 
haps, five or six thousand square 
miles ; the average population may 
amount to a million of souls. Very 
well. In the centre of this vast space, 
and in the heart of this vast multi¬ 
tude, is placed a single European civil 
servant, whose duty it is to hear causes, 
to preserve order, to suppress crime, 
and to keep the peace. It is true, that 
he is assisted in the discharge of his 
civil duties, at least, by sundry native 
commissioners, called Registers, Sud¬ 
der Ameens, and Munsiffs, whilst, of 
late years, a European deputy has 
been appointed in criminal matters 
also; but the power of the native com¬ 
missioners are extremely limited, the 
confidence reposed in them is ex¬ 
tremely small, whilst their salaries, de¬ 
rived from the most improper and 
unworthy sources, are such as can 
hold out no inducement to men of fa¬ 
mily or respectability to offer them¬ 
selves candidates for the situation. 
Nor is this all. It was not for some 
time after the establishment of Lord 
Cornwallis's scheme, that the decision 
of causes to any, the most minute 
amount, was intrusted to natives at 
all. For a while, every individual who 
had a complaint to make, either 


against his neighbour, his landlord, or 
an agent of Government, was compell¬ 
ed to bring his claim before the Zil¬ 
lah Judge in person ; nor was it till 
suits had fallen so much in arrear, as 
to render it utterly hopeless that a new 
suitor would live long enough to see 
his cause so much as brought on for 
hearing, that our Government had re¬ 
course to native agency even in civil 
disputes. And when it did conde¬ 
scend to intrust the natives with 
power, what was the nature of its pro¬ 
ceeding ? 

Besides the Register, who acts im¬ 
mediately under the eye of the Euro¬ 
pean, two species of native Judges 
were created, namely, Sudder Ameens, 
and Munsiffs. Of these, the Munsiff 
is authorized to try all causes which 
may involve personal property, such 
as money, &c. under the value of 6>i 
rupees; the Sudder Ameen may de¬ 
cide in cases of real as well as person¬ 
al property, to the amount of 150 ru¬ 
pees ; thus we generously permit to 
the most respectable and high-bred of 
our native subjects, if they will accept 
the trust, the power of deciding upon 
litigated property to the value of no 
less than L.7, lGs. and L.18, respec¬ 
tively ! From the decision of the Mun¬ 
siff*, however, an appeal lies to the 
Sudder Ameen, whilst from the deci¬ 
sion of the Sudder Ameen, a farther 
appeal lies to the Zillah Judge; so 
that, after all, the Zillah Judge may 
have, and very frequently has, a cause 
to try at last, which has previously 
gone through the courts of his native 
Commissioners. 

These native Commissioners being- 
established, the next consideration 
with the local authorities was, how 
they should be provided for. To as¬ 
sign them salaries from the public 
purse would have been expensive; 
besides gratuitous justice having been 
hitherto offered to the natives, to that 
circumstance was in a great degree at¬ 
tributed the increase of the spirit of 
litigation among them. A double be¬ 
nefit would, therefore, accrue from 
such a scheme, as should at once tend 
to check that spirit, and furnish a 
competent maintenance to the new 
Judges, without, at the same time, 
compelling the Directors to forego any 
part of the profits arising from the re¬ 
venue of their territories. It was ac¬ 
cordingly enacted, that for every suit 
instituted before a native Commis- 
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sioner, a certain fee should be paid 
down, varying as to amount, in pro¬ 
portion to the value of the property 
disputed. That fee has since been 
abolished, and a stamp duty substitu¬ 
ted in its room ; and now, by sec. 13, 
of regulation S3, 1814, the following 
rule is in force— 

“ If the sum of money, or value of 
personal property claimed, shall not 
exceed sixteen sicca rupees, the plaint, 
or petition, shall be written on stamp¬ 
ed paper of the value of one rupee. If 
above sixteen, and not exceeding thir¬ 
ty-two rupees, 2 rupees; if above 
tfiirty-two, and not exceeding sixty- 
four, 4 rupees,” and so on. Hence 
the duty upon the institution of a suit 
can never amount to less than one- 
sixteentli part of the property at is- 
isue, whilst it may amount to one- 
eighth ,* and this, though exceedingly 
severe upon the poor litigants, produ¬ 
ces, after all, a salary for the native 
Commissioners, totally disproportion¬ 
ate to the labour and responsibility of 
their offices. 

I have said that appeals lie from 
the Courts of the native Commissioners 
to those of the Zillah Judge. In like 
manner, appeals lie, under certain re¬ 
strictions, from the decisions of the 
Zillah Judge to the Provincial Court. 
These restrictions have varied exceed¬ 
ingly, from 179.5, when they were first 
imposed, up to 1814, when the present 
modification of them was effected. By 
reg. 25, 1814, the following is enact¬ 
ed ,—“ An appeal shall lie in the Pro¬ 
vincial Courts, from the decisions pass¬ 
ed by the Zillah Judges, on all regu¬ 
lar civil suits tried and determined by 
them in the first instance, as well as 
from the decisions which may be pass¬ 
ed by Registers, under clause 6, sec. 
9, reg. 44, 1814, in suits exceeding 
.500 rupees in value or amount. The 
Provincial Courts are farther empower¬ 
ed to admit a second, or special appeal, 
from decisions passed by the Zillah 
Judges, on regular appeals from the 
original judgment of Registers, Sud- 
der Ameens and Munsiffs.” In such 
cases, however, the petition of appeal 
must be written on stamped paper, ac¬ 
companied with a security for costs; 
and appeals themselves must be made 
within the space of three months from 
the date of the decision appealed 
against. 

In all the Civil Courts of India, in 
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all Courts, at least, where European 
Judges preside, a degree of form pre¬ 
vails, which has long rendered it im¬ 
practicable for an uninitiated native 
to plead his cause in person. In¬ 
stead of coming forward to state, viva 
voce, his ground of complaint; instead 
of being confronted by his opponent, 
in the presence of the Puncliayet, hav¬ 
ing his writings, if he possess any wri¬ 
tings, scrutinized, his witnesses heard, 
and his assertions listened to, the 
plaintiff is required to put in a bill, 
technically drawn up, the justice of 
which is enforced and commented up¬ 
on, after the fashion of a nisi prius 
case in one of our Courts at home. To 
this the defendant puts in his reply; 
then comes the rejoinder, then the re¬ 
plication ; whilst the slightest error in 
the use of terms, the slightest devia¬ 
tion from established technicalities, 
will as surely cause a nonsuit, as would 
be caused by a similar blunder at 
home. There is, moreover, the plead¬ 
ing to be listened to, the examina¬ 
tion and deposition of witnesses, to 
be gone through, and finally, the case 
is to be summed up by certain Moola- 
vies, or native Law Officers, who at¬ 
tend, on such occasions, to explain the 
law before judgment can be given. 
The consequence is, that a new race 
of men has sprung up under our hands, 
of whom a concise account may be 
necessary. 

The personages to whom I now al¬ 
lude, are Vakeels, or pleaders licensed 
to practise in all Civil and Criminal 
Courts, by the British Government. 
Having studied, or professed to study, 
at certain Colleges, where the laws of 
the Sh aster and of the Koran are ex¬ 
pounded, these men take out their de¬ 
gree, as it were, or are called to the 
bar. Like our lawyers at home, they 
live by litigation, and like the worst 
description of our own lawyers, they 
foment disputes whenever they can. 
Until very lately, they were required 
to take an oath, every half year, that 
during the preceding six months they 
had acted honestly and fairly by their 
clients, but this served only to increase 
the crime of perjury, and is now dis¬ 
pensed with. When a Ryot, or other 
person, considers himself defrauded, or 
in danger of being defrauded—when a 
debt is disputed, or his rights are in 
any w r ay invaded, and he determines 
to commence a suit before the Civil 
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Court, being no longer capable of con¬ 
ducting it himself, he gives, what is 
called a Vakulatnama, or deed of ap¬ 
pointment, to one of these licensed 
pleaders. This deed is signed by two 
witnesses, who may be called upon, 
previous to the commencement of the 
suit, to appear in court to testify, that 
the signatures are in their hand-wri¬ 
ting, by which means the poor suitor be¬ 
comes burtliened with the expense, not 
only of his lawyer’s fee, but of main¬ 
taining other two persons at a distance 
from their homes, till the judge shall 
have found time enough to inquire 
into the validity of the said lawyer’s 
appointment. The fees paid to Vakeels 
again are after the following rate:— 

On sums, or property, under the 
value of 5000 sicca rupees, he obtains 
a fee of five per cent; above 5000, 
and under 20,000, 5 per cent on the 
5000, and 3 per cent on the surplus ; 
and so on till we reach 80,000 rupees ; 
for conducting a suit to which amount, 
his fee is 1000 rupees. These fees, as 
well as the price of stamps, &c. &c., 
must be deposited with the Court be¬ 
fore any pleadings are allowed. 

I need not point out to you that, in 
a country like India, where the mass of 
the population are miserably poor, so 
many fees, stamp-duties, securities, 
and other expenses, imposed upon 
litigation, amount to a virtual denial 
of redress, at least to the lower or¬ 
ders. The distance, too, which the 
suitor must travel, the cost of sup¬ 
porting his witnesses, at the Cutcher- 
ry, till his cause, which may stand at 
the bottom of a long file, is called on, 
•—all these are matters, of which I 
shall not speak largely at present, be¬ 
cause a more fitting opportunity of 
discussing them will come by and by. 
But the following extracts from Sir 
Henry Strachey’s answers to certain 
interrogatories proposed by the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council, in the year 
1801, to the judges of Circuit and 
Zillah, in Bengal, may not appear in¬ 
appropriate :— 

“ The expetise and delay,” says he, 
“ to which Ryots are subject in pro¬ 
secuting their suits, are, to my know¬ 
ledge, excessive. For the truth of 
this, I would refer to the records of 
any register in Bengal.”—“ I have 
often seen a suitor, when stripped of 
his last rupee, and called upon for the 
fee or document, produce in court a 
silver ring, or other trinket, and beg 
Vol. XVIII. 


that it might be received as a pledge, 
and after all, perhaps, he was cast for 
want of money to bring proof .”—“ t 
confess,” adds that able servant of the 
Company, “ I think such scenes in a 
court of justice unpleasant to those 
who are intrusted with the admini¬ 
stration of the laws, and not very cre¬ 
ditable to government.” And who can 
think otherwise ? 

The contrast which Mr Davis 
draws, between the legal proceedings 
in the courts of the native Commis¬ 
sioners, and those in the courts of 
European Judges, is so striking, that 
I cannot pass it by. Be it remember¬ 
ed, that to these Commissioners we 
commit as little authority as possible, 
and that we exhibit the utmost dis¬ 
trust of them when they exercise that 
little. The effect of such conduct, on 
our part, has been, that, to use the 
words of Sir Henry Straehey, “ the 
natives would, undoubtedly, at pre¬ 
sent confide in the uprightness of Eu¬ 
ropeans, rather than in their country¬ 
men.” We have taught them to dis¬ 
trust our Commissioners; they are, 
therefore, very seldom contented to 
abide by the decisions of Munsiffs, or 
Sudder Ameens, when an opportunity 
of appeal to the court of an European 
is granted. Yet we have it on the au¬ 
thority, both of Sir Henry and of Mr 
Davis, that, in point of integrity, of 
talent, and of discrimination, these na¬ 
tive functionaries are quite as trust¬ 
worthy as Europeans. The testimony 
of the latter gentleman to the ability 
of the natives I subjoin:— 

“ He (the native Commissioner) de¬ 
cides with the greatest ease a vast 
number of causes ; he is perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the language, the man¬ 
ners, and even the persons and cha¬ 
racters of almost all who come before 
him. Hence, perjury is very uncom¬ 
mon in his court. To us his proceed¬ 
ings may appear frequently tedious or 
frivolous, and generally irregular and 
informal; but we are very apt to judge 
from a false standard. I am fully con¬ 
vinced, that a native of common capa¬ 
city will, after a little experience, exa¬ 
mine witnesses, and investigate the 
most intricate case, with more temper 
and perseverance, with more ability 
and effect, than almost any European. 
The native Commissioners decide only 
petty cases, and their emoluments are 
but scanty. They occasionally find 
difficulty in ynaintaining their authew 
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rity; but they should always he sup¬ 
ported against the contumacious. Their 
procedure* as far as I have had occa¬ 
sion to observe* is* with few excep¬ 
tions* just what it ought to be. They 
hear and write down almost whatever 
the parties may choose to say ; and it 
is not a small advantage that they are 
able to sit the whole of the day, with¬ 
out being incommoded by heat or 
crowds; that they listen to and un¬ 
derstand every one, and that they arc 
seldom provoked, either by their own 
Omlah* or by the parties* to lose their 
temper. They sit from morning till 
night* on a mat* under a shed or hut, 
or in the porch of a house* and attend 
to every petty dispute ot the Ryots, 
with a degree of patience of which we 
have no idea* till they develope the 
merits, and decide the suit. I cannot 
help wishing that their situations were 
more respectable* in a pecuniary view* 
and that they were employed to de¬ 
cide causes to almost any amount. At 
present* few of the native Commis¬ 
sioners can earn more than a bare sub¬ 
sistence ; and therefore it cannot be 
expected, that the best qualified and 
most respectable men should under¬ 
take the office. When a suit is filed 
in a MunsifTs Sherista, it is taken up 
immediately. There is no time or op¬ 
portunity for the fabrication of a de¬ 
fence, or the subornation of perjury. 
The Munsiff is* as it were, in the so¬ 
ciety of the parties* and they cannot 
easily deceive him ; but if that cause 
comes before the Zillah Judge* be¬ 
sides the inevitable delay and expense 
at the outset, the case is* probably* 
entirely changed ; intrigues and coun¬ 
ter-complaints occur; the most im¬ 
pudent falsehoods are advanced with 
impunity ; and, in the end, perhaps an 
erroneous decision is passed. Should 
it here occur* that very few, if any, 
natives are qualified* from habit and 
education, to pronounce a decision* or 
to comprehend a complicated judicial 
case* that the range of their ideas is 
too narrow* that their minds are 
cramped* and that they possess not 
that vigour and perseverance, and 
those enlarged views* which would en¬ 
able them to perform the duty of 
judges,—if there is any one of this 
opinion* I would take the liberty to^ 
ask* how it is possible the natives in 
general should, in the miserable, sub¬ 
ordinate, and servile employments to 
which they ure confined* have quali- 
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fled themselves better? I would ob-? 
serve* how very easily they all acquire 
the requisite qualifications for the du¬ 
ties which we are pleased to intrust 
to them. I would ask* who can doubt 
that they would very shortly, if not 
depressed and dispirited* become at 
least equal to the functions they per-, 
formed before we came among them Y* 
This intelligent gentleman closes his- 
remarks by observing, “ I confess it is 
my wish, though probably I may be 
blamed for expressing it* not only to 
have the authority of the natives, as 
judges, extended, but to see them* if 
possible* enjoy important and confi¬ 
dential situations in other departments 
of the state.” 

Such is a brief and imperfect sum¬ 
mary of the mode in which civil jus¬ 
tice is administered to the natives of 
British India. For the administration 
of criminal justice* provisions* still 
more meagre* are made. In his capa¬ 
city of civil judge, the European de¬ 
rives* as has been shown* some assist¬ 
ance from the natives themselves. It 
is trifling* I admit* but still it is some¬ 
thing. In his capacity of criminal 
judge and magistrate* he stands alone. 
To him* and to him only, must a po^ 
pulation of a million of souls look for 
the maintenance of public order, for 
defence against robbery* for protection 
to their lives* properties, and reputa¬ 
tions. I put it to you* or to any other 
unprejudiced person* whether it be 
possible for him adequately to fulfil 
his trust. But this is not the time for 
reflections—let me describe. 

I have already stated* that the Ze¬ 
mindars, Potails* and other members 
of the native municipality, were* by 
the new regulations, stripped at once 
of their authority. Mr Wilberforce is 
erfectly correct that Lord Cornwallis 
ad imbibed so marked a distrust of 
the native character, that he not only 
never placed any one of them* either 
Mahomedan or Hindoo* in any office 
about his person, above the rank of a 
menial; but that he would not permit 
them to interfere* in the most minute 
particular, with the punishment of 
crime* or the suppression of vice. As 
far as the peace of society went, the 
Zemindars were now mere cyphers. 
They were forbidden* indeed* to bar-, 
hour criminals, and were required to 
aid and assist in the arrest of Dacoits, 
butall power ofpunishingdelinquents, 
or of committing to prison* was taken; 
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away from them. With respect to the 
Potails and Coolcurnies, again* those 
useful functionaries, who, by being 
continually on the spot, were prepa¬ 
red, under former systems, by prompt 
measures, to hinder petty offences 
from growing up into serious crimes, 
they were commanded, by public 
proclamation, to abstain from all fu¬ 
ture exercise of power. Their autho¬ 
rity was superseded, and the llyots 
-were given to understand, that any at¬ 
tempt to retain it, as it would be 
made in direct violation of the orders 
of government, might be legally resist¬ 
ed, or form ground of prosecution be¬ 
fore the Zillah judge. Of all the ori¬ 
ginal institutions of the country, the 
village police alone was not formally 
abolished. The Mahars were still requi¬ 
red to do their duty, but their respon¬ 
sibility to the head of the village com¬ 
munity being taken away, they speed¬ 
ily became indolent, and have long 
ceased virtually to exist. 

The arrangements introduced by the 
Company, under the head of criminal 
justice and police, are as follows 

Whilst the Zillah magistrate is re¬ 
quired to take cognizance of all crimes 
prohibited within his district, and is 
authorised to punish by hogging, a 
moderate fine, and short imprison¬ 
ment, persons guilty of slander, petty 
assaults, and other minor offences, he 
commits to jail such as are accused of 
dacoity, burglary, murder, thefts to a 
large amount, &c., &c., till the arri¬ 
val of the Circuit Court authorized to 
try them. This occurs, like the jail- 
deliveries in England, twice a-year. 
In the meanwhile, the prisoners are 
crowded together, without any respect 
being paid to caste, or other national 
distinctions; and, whether finally ac¬ 
quitted or not, they suffer, in the 
course of that confinement, miseries 
of which we cannot form an adequate 
idea. Nor is it only such as have been 
examined, and against whom a true 
bill has been found, that endure the 
miseries of long imprisonment. So 
many accused persons are necessarily 
brought before this single magistrate, 
that his jail is often found too narrow 
to contain the multitude which must 
be thrust into it, till his numerous 
avocations permit him to inquire into 
the nature of the charges brought 
against them. “ I find/* says Sir 
Henry Strachey, “ that the jails were 
filled with such crowds of prisoners, 


that it became impossible, in any rea¬ 
sonable period, to try, or even for the 
magistrate to examine into their cases, 
with a view to their being committed 
for trial, or discharged.”—See Court's 
Queries, vol. II. p. 52, et sequent — 

“ Ours is a system,” says the same in¬ 
telligent writer, elsewhere, “ which 
deprives the leading men of the coun¬ 
try of all their honour and importance; 
it does, in fact, level and degrade them. 
When these men are provoked and 
insulted, they take up arms, and defy 
the magistrates; then we call them re¬ 
bellious, and employ a military force 
against them, and very dreadful scenes 
ensue. I have now reason to suspect, 
that nothing which took place in Ben¬ 
gal on occasions of this kind, can equal 
the bloodshed and mischief which.at¬ 
tended the reduction of certain chiefs 
at Madras, and on the Malabar coast, 
at different periods, in our first at¬ 
tempts to introduce among them our 
system of government.” Such is ab¬ 
solutely the sole provision made for 
the trial of criminals in one of our 
Zillahs. With respect again to police, 
the Zillah of the magistrate is divided 
into smaller districts, or Thanahs, each 
of which covers an extent of from 200 
to 500 square miles. In the midst of the 
Thanah is placed a native, called the 
Darogah. His rank and duties corre¬ 
spond very nearly with the rank and 
duties of a village constable in Eng¬ 
land. He has under his command one 
or two armed men, Paicksand Burgan- 
dauses, and superintends, or affects to 
superintend, the conduct of the Ma¬ 
hars. The Davogali is selected without 
any reference to caste, to local know¬ 
ledge, or to the wishes of the Zemin¬ 
dars. He is wretchedly paid, often 
miserably ignorant, and almost always 
cruel, tyrannical, and the author of more 
crimes than any other person in his 
district. By the spirit of the regula¬ 
tions the Darogah can arrest no suspect¬ 
ed person, except on a written charge ; 
he is not authorized to enter a dwell¬ 
ing-house in search of stolen goods, 
exceptby explicit warrant from the Zil¬ 
lah judge; in a word, his office is de¬ 
scribed as if it corresponded in every 
particular with that of a peace-officer 
at home. The account given of him 
in the Fifth Beport of 1812, as it is 
concise and clear, I may as well tran¬ 
scribe. 

“ The Darogah is empowered to ap¬ 
prehend on a written charge, and to 
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take security for appearance before the 
magistrate, when the offence is bail¬ 
able. In other cases he is required to 
Bend the prisoners to the magistrate 
within a limited time, unless for petty 
assaults and the like, in which cases 
the magistrate himself may decide, 
and wherein the parties themselves 
agree to drop proceedings. Under such 
circumstances, the Darogah is allowed 
to receive a written testimonial of re¬ 
conciliation, termed rawnamah , and 
to discharge the prisoner/' 

Besides their usual wretched pit¬ 
tance, the Darogahs, “ as an encou¬ 
ragement to vigilance, are allowed ten 
rupees from the government, on the 
conviction of every Decoit, or gang 
robber, apprehended by them, and ten 
per cent on the value of stolen pro¬ 
perty recovered, provided the thief be 
apprehended.” What the effect of this 
regulation upon the general conduct 
of the Darogahs has been, shall be 
shown, when we come to discuss the in¬ 
fluence of.the whole settlement, on the 
morals and prosperity of the country. 

With respect to the law adminis¬ 
tered in British India, it is no very 
easy task to determine what it is. The 
ancient laws of the country have, we 
are told, been preserved; that is to 
say, the laws of the Shaster are in all 
civil cases binding upon the Hindoos, 
whilst those of the Koran prevail 
among the Maliomedans ; and in cases 
where the parties profess different re¬ 
ligions, the law of the defendant 
guides the judge. Now, the truth is, 
that neither the Koran nor the Shas¬ 
ter comprised, as far as we can learn, 
the civil laws or common usages of 
Hindostan. “ The inhabitants at 
large at Madnapore,” says Sir Henry 
Strachey, “are, I imagine, nearly as 
well acquainted with the laws as the 
inhabitants of other parts of the coun- 
try, that is to say, their knowledge is 
extremely limited. Of the Shaster 
and Koran, all are equally ignorant, 
except the Mahomedans of education, 
whose learning extends to the quota¬ 
tion of a few scraps of the Koran, of 
little or no practical use. All Hindoos, 
but Pundits, are entirely ignorant of 
the Shaster.” The consequence is, 
that even when we profess to adhere 
most closely to ancient usages, we are 
continually offering violence to the 
prejudices and feelings of our native 
population. We have, indeed, taken 
the trouble to collect Compcnds of 


Hindoo laws, from every accessible 
source. “ The Hindoo laws known to 
us,” adds Sir Henry, “ are contained 
in the two books which are deposited 
in the Dewanny Adawlut, or civil 
court, of every district in Bengal; the 
Digest, compiled by some Brahmins, 
ancl translated by Mr Colebrooke, and 
the Hindoo Institutes or Ordinances 
of Menu, translated by Sir William 
Jones.” But what then ? “ There they 
lie, as ornaments upon the table, but 
of little or no use.” 

In criminal cases, again, we have 
assumed that the Mahomedan law, 
because it was the law of the former 
rulers of the country, has long been, 
and still ought to be, the only law in 
operation. Here, again, we have fall¬ 
en into a most egregious error. As I 
have shown in my former letters, the 
Mahomedan law was never enforced 
under the Mogul dynasty, except 
among the followers of Islamlism; 
whereas we have extended it, or ra¬ 
ther profess to extend it, over all 
classes. I say profess, because in so¬ 
ber truth our version of the law of 
Mahomed bears very little resem¬ 
blance to the code compiled by the 
prophet. “ The criminal law admi¬ 
nistered here,” says Mr Dowdswell in 
his answers to Court's Queries, “ is 
supposed to be the Mahomedan; but 
either the laxity of interpretation to 
which that code is liable, or other 
causes, operate, in most cases, to pre¬ 
vent anything peculiar to the Koran, 
either in the sentence or in the mode 
of conducting the trial. In effect, our 
Mahomedan law, as far as I can learn, 
bears no resemblance to that of Tur¬ 
key, Arabia, or Persia, or other Ma¬ 
homedan countries, and very little to 
that which was administered here by 
the native government.” As an in¬ 
stance of the truth of this, it is only 
necessary to remind you, that we have 
entirely changed the nature of punish¬ 
ments, and left numerous vices safe 
from the reach of law, which were 
fully cognizable under the former go¬ 
vernments. Yet Mr Dowdswell as¬ 
sures us, that “ the most material 
change -effected by us, is not in the 
punishments fixed for particular 
crimes; it is less, I think, in the laws 
themselves, than in the mode of exe¬ 
cuting them.” “ It is a common say¬ 
ing with the natives, that the gentle¬ 
men require so much evidence, that it 
is scarcely possible to convict a Decoit. 
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The old way was very different. The 
accused party almost always confessed, 
whereas now none confess, but the 
most simple and uninformed.” 

I have already shown, that under 
the native dynasties, the people of 
Hindostan were never accustomed to 
one unvarying written code of laws. 
Each little community had its own 
customs, to which its members were 
firmly attached, and which its own 
magistracy enforced. Even in cases of 
appeal from the decision of a village 
Funchayet, or of complaint against a 
iPotail, the Zemindar or Talookdar 
would summon witnesses from the 
village of the appellant, in order to 
ascertain whether or not the award 
given was in accordance with use. Of 
'this we entirely lost sight; and hence 
we place our native Commissioners, at 
■least very frequently, in situations, 
where it is utterly impossible for them 
to give sentence according to law. Two 
Mahomedans, for example, may be 
involved in a dispute respecting pro¬ 
perty, such as is cognizable by a na¬ 
tive Commissioner. The Commissioner 
may be, indeed he generally is, a Hin¬ 
doo. How can he, if he really act ac¬ 
cording to his instructions, decide be¬ 
tween them ? “ It is hardly neces¬ 

sary,” says Mr Dowdswell, “ to men¬ 
tion, that the native Commissioners, 
at least those of them who are Hin¬ 
doos, have no knowledge whatever of 
•the Mahomedan law,” whilst the ab¬ 
solute indifference of the people them- 
•selves, to customs which we blindly 
regarded as dear to them, is shown by 
the conclusion of the sentence. “ Nor, 
I imagine, would the parties in a suit, 
though they might happen to be Ma¬ 
homedans, object to the competence 
of the judge, on the ground of his ig¬ 
norance of the Mahomedan law.” All 
this goes far to prove, that the framers 
of our system, with the very best in¬ 
tentions, have acted in direct opposi¬ 
tion to prejudices which they fancied 
that they were favouring; that they 
have established usages, hitherto un¬ 
known, under the delusive idea of 
keeping up old things, and have over¬ 
thrown all that the natives really loved, 
and all that might have proved bene¬ 
ficial, both to the rulers and the ruled. 

From what has been said above, the 
reader will probably suppose, that all 
authority in India, all right of deci¬ 
ding in courts of justice, where life or 
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limb, or property of large amount, is at 
stake, is monopolized by Europeans. 
That it is thus ostensibly monopoli¬ 
zed, no one will deny. An European 
must sit upon the bench. He is the 
object of respect, and. the apparent 
fountain of law. By his mouth the 
award must be given, and he it is who 
is held out as having considered the 
pleadings, and come to a determina¬ 
tion upon them. But what is the fact ? 
That everything of the kind is per¬ 
formed by natives. As attendants up¬ 
on our Judges in all the courts, appear 
certain native law officers, both Hin¬ 
doo and Mahomedan. If the case be a 
civil one, and its merits turn upon the 
law of the Shaster, the Hindoo law- 
officer delivers a written futwa, or 
sentence of award, to the European 
Judge. If the case be one in which 
Mahomedans are concerned, a similar 
proceeding is followed by the Mussul¬ 
man. In all criminal trials, indeed, 
the Cauzee, and not the European 
Judge, determines whether or not the 
prisoner shall be pronounced guilty ; 
and farther states the nature of the 
punishment awarded by the Koran. 
Yet these most important function¬ 
aries are all so wretchedly remunera¬ 
ted, that were they greatly more in 
the habit than they are, of accepting 
bribes, and perverting justice, the 
matter could not by any means sup¬ 
port us. It is true, x tliat our country¬ 
men in the East are continually sus¬ 
picious of the native officers ; and it is 
equally true, that the native officers, 
perceiving that suspicion, are not 
thereby encouraged to act with greater 
honesty ; but that we cannot do with¬ 
out them, the following statement of 
Mr Ernst may prove. It shows, also, 
that with all our boasted acquaintance 
with human nature, we know very 
little about that modification of it, 
which appears in the natives of In¬ 
dia. 

“ It appears to me, that we are ex¬ 
tremely apt, owing perhaps to our be¬ 
ing aware of the prevalence of deceit 
and perjury, to form unfavourable 
opinions of the veracity of the natives, 
while taking their evidence. We per¬ 
haps judge too much by rule; we 
imagine things to be incredible, be¬ 
cause they have not before fallen un¬ 
der our experience ; we constantly 
mistake extreme simplicity for cun¬ 
ning ; and we are to the last degree 
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suspicious of our Omlah, (i. c. our na- 
sive law-officers.) We make not suffi¬ 
cient allowance for the loose, vague, 
inaccurate mode in which the natives 
tell a story ; for their not compre¬ 
hending us, and our not comprehend¬ 
ing them, we hurry, terrify, and con¬ 
found them, by our eagerness and im¬ 
patience. The Judge of Circuit, and 
even his Oinlah, are strangers, and 
quite unacquainted with the charac¬ 
ters of the persons examined, and the 
credit due to them; and always, on 
that account, less competent to disco¬ 
ver truth among volumes of contradic¬ 
tory evidence.” 

Besides the books of the Koran, and 
those compends of the Hindoo law, 
of which I have spoken above, each of 
our courts in India is supplied with a 
copy of the Company's regulations, 
containing general directions for the 
conduct of all functionaries, native as 
well as European. With these all law- 
officers, commissioners, and vakeels, 
are supposed to make themselves fa¬ 
miliar. Nor is the task thereby impo¬ 
sed upon them an easy one, inasmuch 
as these regulations have swelled to so 
great an amount, that they now fill 
eight closely-printed folio volumes of 
nearly a thousand pages each. Perhaps 
it is needless to add, that whatever 
may be the learning of European 
Judges in this particular, the natives 
neither know, nor desire to know, 
anything of the contents of these 
tomes, except just as much as may be 
requisite to hinder themselves from 
falling into error in the prosecution 
of their own particular callings. It is, 
moreover, curious enough, that we 
have made Persian the official lan¬ 
guage of our provinces. The proceed¬ 
ings in our courts, for instance, such 
at least as are deemed worthy of be¬ 
ing preserved, are registered in Per- 
-sian -and English, whilst all proclama¬ 
tions, summonses, &c. are uniformly 
•published in the same language. 

In the sketch which I have given 
of the internal government of British 
India, no notice, you will perceive, 
has been taken of the mode by which 
justice is administered to European 
residents. That, indeed, is a matter 
foreign to the subject in hand. I may, 
however, remark in passing, that the 
utmost shyness is exhibited on the 
part of government to hear, or enter 
into, complaints made, by the natives 
against British functionaries. Over 


British subjects the Zillah magistrate 
has little or no control. In case they 
disturb the public peace, or make 
themselves obnoxious in any other 
way, he may, indeed, arrest them ; 
but he cannot decide in any dispute 
between them and a native, unless 
the question at issue involve proper¬ 
ty under a certain amount, or the 
subject of dispute have reference to 
the collection of the revenue, or other 
public duties. When a native has 
cause of complaint against a Euro¬ 
pean, he must bring it before the Su¬ 
preme Court at Calcutta, and put 
liimself thereby to such expense as 
few natives will venture to incur. 
Nay, more: Even when a native has 
succeeded in proving his case against 
a European functionary, it depends 
entirely upon circumstances whether 
or not he shall be reimbursed for the 
expenses to which the prosecution 
may have subjected him. “ The com¬ 
plainant, if he prove his case,” says 
Mr Harrington in his Analysis, “ shall 
be at liberty to submit an applica¬ 
tion to the Sudder Dewanny Adavvlut, 
the Board of Revenue, or Board of 
Trade, as the case may be, praying a 
reimbursement of the expense which 
may have been incurred by him in 
the prosecution of his prayer, and his 
prayer may be granted,. But it is 
clearly to be understood, that govern¬ 
ment does not pledge itself to indem¬ 
nify any person for the expense which 
may be incurred, in occasions of the 
above nature, whatever may be the 
result of the investigation.” Under 
these circumstances, you will not be 
surprised to hear, that the most gla¬ 
ring acts of oppression would scarcely 
provoke a native to appeal against his 
European superior. 

I have not said half what I might 
say on this subject, neither is it pos¬ 
sible for me to enter more into detail. 
The description given above, of our 
system of internal government, the 
reader will therefore receive as ne¬ 
cessarily imperfect and incomplete; 
but it would take whole volumes fully 
to describe it. What its effects have 
been on the country, and how the evils 
arising from it have from time to time 
been met, shall be detailed in my next, 
that is, in my concluding letter. 

In the meanwhile, you will ob¬ 
serve, that it is the design of our re¬ 
gulations to exclude the natives from 
all power, and from all offices of trust. 
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We assign the care of a million of 
people to one magistrate, and him a 
European, ignorant of the language, 
the manners, and the habits of the 
people. The natives/' says Sir 
Henry Strachey, “ hold no judicial 
offices but the lowest, and are paid 
very ill. It is only since the Euro¬ 
peans were well paid, that they them¬ 
selves became trust-worthy.”— ff Our 
establishments are utterly inadequate 
in most districts of Bengal; and where 
the business is apparently kept up, it 
must be recollected that great num¬ 
bers of poor Ryots are deterred from 
prosecuting, by the expense and the 
delays, and sometimes by the distance 
of the courts from their residence. 
Instead of having a magistrate in every 
village, authorized to decide their pet¬ 
ty disputes, these must all be referred 
to the Zillali judge, or his Commis¬ 
sioners, whilst ff to transact one quar¬ 
ter of the judicial business by Euro¬ 
pean agency is impossible. If all the 
Company’s servants were employed in 
judicial offices, still the drudgery 
would fill upon the natives,” who re¬ 
ceive no adequate recompense for their 
labour. The consequences of such a 
system are thus briefly stated by Sir 
Henry Strachey:— 

“ The dread of Decoits, the expense 
of prosecution, and the spirit of pro¬ 
secuting, the slowness of our legal 
proceedings, and the doubtfulness of 


the event of law-suits, on account of 
perjury and other causes,—all these 
are evils of the present day. It is true, 
that every man who is injured may 
prosecute; that he is considered as 
possessing a right to redress, and that 
justice is intended to be impartially 
administered; whereas, in other states 
of I Jindostan, for instance the neigh¬ 
bouring Mahratta country, there is 
no pretence of this. Rut, perhaps, in 
few of the Mahratta states, which are 
best taken care of, where no poor man 
conceives that he possesses any rights 
whatever, and where all are aware, 
that without the help of a patron they 
have no power to obtain redress for 
injury;—perhaps, I say, in these coun¬ 
tries less injustice is on the whole 
committed, and less misery felt, than 
in states of the same size under our 
government. In the Mahratta states 
there may, probably, occur one or two 
glaring instances of oppression, out¬ 
rage, and cruelty, which are silently 
put up with, because there no inferior 
attempts to contend with his superior. 
In the Midnapore states, a number of 
poor men may be seen to set up for 
themselves, and are ruined by ineffec¬ 
tual contests, often about trifles, with 
rich and powerful neighbours.” 

This is bad enough, but it is perfect 
harmony, compared to the scenes and 
transactions which shall be laid before 
you in my next. 


TOOTT ! NEVER MIND THE RAIN, I.OVE. 


Pooh ! never mind the rain, love, 
Nor wait for sunny weather ; 
For, if then abroad you deign rove. 
Two suns are out together. 


Tell me not of the glass, love ; 

By St George, and by the mass, love, 
That eye of yours 
Portends no showers. 

And that's the glass I care for ;— 
And therefore—and therefore— 


Never mind the rain, love, 

Nor wait for sunny weather ; 
For, if then abroad you deign rove, 
Two suns are out together. 


C. M. 
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About five years ago, or thereabout, 
an article appeared in the North Ame¬ 
rican Review, advising the writers of 
America, or such of them as had pluck 
enough, and soul enough, to undertake 
a few straight-forward stories, partly 
true, partly untrue, after the Scotch 
fashion, about the early history and ex¬ 
ploits of the New England fathers, or 
pilgrims,—the brave, devout, absurd, 
positive, original creatures, who are 
now looked upon, everywhere, as the 
“ settlers” of a country, which they 
wasted, literally, with fire and sword ; 
with uninterrupted cruel warfare,” till 
nothing was left, not a single tribe, 
hardly a vestige, in truth, of a great 
people,—of countless hordes, who co¬ 
vered all that part of our earth ; being 
the natural, and, perhaps, the original 
proprietors thereof. 

The paper was well timed, pretty 
clever, and has done much good, we 
hope, to the liot-bed of North Ame¬ 
rican literature and scholarship, from 
the very middle of which the said Re¬ 
view itself sprung up, some twelve 
years ago, like a thing of the soil; 
quite covered with fruit and flower, 
blossom and bud, nevertheless. 

We did hope, when we saw this ar¬ 
ticle, that some native, bold writer of 
the woods; a powerful, huge bar¬ 
barian, without fear, and without re¬ 
proach, would rise up to the call; come 
forth in his might; and, with a great 
regard for historical truth, give out a 
volume or two, worthy, in some de¬ 
gree, of the stout, strange, noble cha¬ 
racters ; the resolute, stern, thought¬ 
ful characters, who contrived, in a 
little time after they were cast away 
upon the rocks of another world, 
far beyond the reach of pity or suc¬ 
cour, apparently without hope, sick 
and weary as they were, to build up 
a great empire along the coast, from 
the wreck and rubbish, the fiery ma¬ 
terial and brave ornament, which, af¬ 
ter the convulsions of Europe, drifted 
ashore in America ; a story or two, 
worth reading, of the prodigious old 
Puritans—the political martyrs—the 
plain-hearted, religious, quiet men, so 
unlike all other men that we now read 
of, either in history or fable; the cou¬ 


rageous fauaticks; the sober, unfor¬ 
giving, bad zealots, who, on account 
of their moral stature, which was, in¬ 
deed, of most unearthly proportions, 
appear in the mist or twilight, which 
covers the early history of New Eng¬ 
land, very much like a troop of giants 
walking about over the hills, in a great 
fog ; a story or two, worth repeating, 
of the witches and wizards, the wars 
and fights of the country; the men 
thereof; such as Winthrop and Brad¬ 
ford, Sir Harry Vane, Whaley, Goff, 
Roger Williams, Elliot, Standish, 
Cotton, with a host of others ; mighty 
men of war, some (for that portion of 
our earth,) some, tried in the battles of 
Europe, and well known to the sol¬ 
diers there; others, powerful in de¬ 
bate, or learned, or wise to a proverb, 
and all, every one, of a decided cha¬ 
racter, brim-full of lieroick individu¬ 
ality ;—the women thereof, such as 
the celebrated Mrs Hutchinson, or 
the female Quakers, who were scourged 
to death ; or the witches, who were 
hung up for their beauty; the lan¬ 
guage, peculiarities, and habits of 
both :—We did hope for all this ; and 
will continue to hope for it, though we 
see little to encourage us; for we have 
some idea of what might be made of 
such material, and have had, ever 
since the great Scotch novel writer 
himself, or a great Scotch novel wri¬ 
ter, we should say, went a little out of 
his path, some three or four years ago, 
to take possession of the subject, as if 
it were a piece of uninhabited earth— 
and for what purpose, forsooth? Why, 
only to keep others away, it would 
seem ; for, having set up the standard 
ot dominion there; said over a form 
of exclusive appropriation, very pecu¬ 
liar to himself—a few words of power 
—and looked about him, for a breath 
or two, he went away for ever. We 
allude now to the case, where he lugs 
in a warlike stranger, we forget how, 
Whaley or Goff, we forget which— 
from the woods of Connecticut—a gray¬ 
headed man—a regicide, if our me¬ 
mory serves, for the rescue of a peo¬ 
ple, who were attacked on the Sab¬ 
bath, while at prayer—“ at meeting,' 1 ' 
we should say,—by a party of savages. 
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Do not mistake us, though. We com¬ 
plain of that novel writer, for lea¬ 
ving the New World in a hurry; 
not for going to it; for doing so little, 
where he might have done so much— 
not for doing little, where he should 
have done less; for, let him search 
the records of all history through, page 
by page—ransack all the traditionary 
lore of all antiquity, and he will never 
find a people more worthy of his great, 
peculiar power—that which delights in 
the dramatick portraiture of men above 
their fellows—than were the people of 
North America, up to the time of the 
revolutionary war. They grew up in 
strife; in perpetual commotion. They 
flourished all the better for earth¬ 
quake and storm. There were feuds 
in every province, up to the very day, 
when they united for mutual safety ; 
leaders, political, religious, and mili¬ 
tary, of surprising waywardness and 
great energy,—energy, almost with¬ 
out example; superb characters for 
the pen, or the chisel rather; for he, of 
whom we speak, writes with a chisel, 
when occupied with a subject worthy 
of his whole power ; magnificent cha¬ 
racters, in truth ; broad over the chest; 
with every muscle up, and every sinew, 
by continual warfare, alive and arti¬ 
culate; all over, in short, with courage¬ 
ous individuality. 

Yes ; we did hope for a story or two 
of the right shape, nor have we been al¬ 
together disappointed; for the writers 
of America started up, with a new im¬ 
pulse, after it appeared; broke out, from 
every wood, as their brave old fathers 
did, fifty years ago, in the day of their 
political emancipation, with loud 
cries; and every month of late, nay, 
almost every week, we have been 
treated with a volume or two, such as 
they were, of tales founded, with some 
regard for historical truth, upon the 
early transactions of their people. The 
favourite period with all these new 
writers, however, would seem to be 
that of the Revolution there, about 
which, quite enough has been said, 
“ partly true, partly untrue;” quite 
enough now, to satisfy the appetite of 
this, or any other age, though it were 
said ever so well—fifty times better 
than it has been said. We, for one, 
are sick of it, glad as we are of the 
bustle “ at home;” sick and weary of 
it, although it augurs well for a new 
growth of literature, in a country 
where, till of late, authors were ob- 
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liged, whatever might be their worth, 
to “ work for nothing and find them¬ 
selves but where, within a few days, 
five thousand dollars have been offer¬ 
ed (by Carey and Lea, Philadelphia) 
for two years’ privilege of a novel, (Mr 
Cooper’s Lionel Lincoln,) with a 
“ bonus” of two or three hundred 
more, to Wiley of New York, (the 
publisher,) if lie would forego his 
claim ; that is, about eleven hundred 
guineas for the privilege of supplying 
the markets of America with a na¬ 
tive story, for two years. If this be 
true, and we have good reason for 
believing it; and if it be true also, 
that certain of the chief publishers in 
the United States are beset on every 
side, almost every day, by young au¬ 
thors, overloaded with manuscript, or 
in travail with a book or two, (all 
which we believe to be the case, on 
authority good enough to satisfy us, 
who are not easily satisfied,) we ven¬ 
ture to say that another revolution 
will soon take place in the New World 
—a more complete and absolute eman¬ 
cipation by far, than has ever yet occur¬ 
red among the people of our earth ; an 
escape from the worst of bondage—that 
of the soul; the true bondage of death 
—literary, not political bondage. 

Who that wishes well to the great 
republic of literature,—who that 
knows what miracles may be wrought, 
with a spirit entirely free,—when a 
whole nation goes forth to generous 
warfare; every heart swelling with 
courage, heaving with joy, beating 
with hope; all on fire, with a new 
taste of immortality, ripe for adven¬ 
ture in every possible shape; who 
that knows aught of this will not pray 
for that hour to arrive ? 

It will arrive. The day of thorough 
emancipation is near, we hope and be¬ 
lieve ; emancipation, we should say, 
from that unworthy prejudice, (made 
up of a stupid apathy, self-distrust, 
and childish deference, God knows 
wherefore,) which degrades a people; 
not emancipation, for that we do not 
wish, from hearty love, and grave, 
thoughtful admiration, both which the 
Americans do feel now, and must con¬ 
tinue to feel, exactly in proportion to 
their own progress in literature and 
scholarship, for the scholars and wri¬ 
ters of Great Britain. 

Let a few of those youthful knights, 
over sea, who are now flashing their 
bright swords, with so much waste of 
2 S 
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power—giving a slap, five times out 
of six, where they should give a cut, 
or a stab—the flat of their blade, where 
they should give edge, or point—like 
all new beginners, who do little, with 
much effort, where, after a while, they 
do much, with little effort; a few of 
those, who are now slashing away at 
one particular period of their strange 
history—cutting up characters, who 
have been cut up already, five or six 
times over—bruising people to death, 
after they have been brayed in a mor¬ 
tar ; working up that, over and over 
again, which had been worked up, 
over and over again before, till there 
was nothing left of it; and a few of 
those—a multitude, in truth—who 
are now ransacking heaps of earth— 
common earth, in a common highway, 
for a material more precious than 
gold—a stuff* more coveted, by genius 
—while the rough, unvisited regions, 
over which, or near which, they walk 
every hour, in the daily transactions of 
a stupid life, abound with treasure— 
a little way below the rude surface:— 
of the many, who are thus employed, 
now; a part, with swords,apart, with 
ploughshares, on the broad highway 
of North American history, at one 
particular spot, which was broken up, 
years and years ago; rummaged, raked, 
and sifted, over and over again ; of 
these, let a few gird up their loins for 
a worthier trial; go farther back into 
the woods of their country—among 
the shadows and rocks thereof—dig 
deep into the everlasting hills there, 
when, if they are not easily discou¬ 
raged, nor too prodigal of power, they 
will assuredly meet with a reward, 
which they will never find where they 
are now looking for it. 

By the way, it were well, perhaps ; 
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well for them., and well for the great 
cause of literature ; well for the wri¬ 
ters of America, and well for those of 
Great Britain, if the publishers here, 
and authors, who derive no profit 
from the republication of their books 
abroad, were apprized of what we be¬ 
lieve to be a fact—(we do not speak 
positively, because we cannot refer to 
the very words of the law)—namely, 
that if they, the said publishers and 
authors of Great Britain, wish to se¬ 
cure a monopoly for their works in 
the United States, for twenty years, 
or a due part of the prodigious gain, 
which might proceed from a worthy 
republication of British books among 
a people, six or eight millions of whom 
read more or less English, every day 
of their lives, while two or three mil¬ 
lions read almost every good English 
book that appears, within a little time 
after it comes out, in this country; 
or, if they wish to guard a work of 
theirs from piracy, they may do it, 
without much trouble, and with little 
or no expense ; for the cost of a copy¬ 
right, in that country, is but 4s. fid.; 
while the advertising, * which is re¬ 
quired by law, would seldom exceed 
lialf-a-guinea, and only one copy is de¬ 
manded for the National Library. The 
profit of republication there is very 
large now ; but, if proper steps were 
taken by British authors and publish¬ 
ers, it might be augmented fourfold— 
in our opinion greatly to the advan¬ 
tage of all parties ; authors and pub¬ 
lishers, British and American. Half 
a million of the great Scotch novels, 
we dare say, have re-issued from the 
American press. They are read by 
everybody—everywhere—all over the 
States; and so, indeed, are most of 
the good British novels, poems, plays. 
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« It is comfortable enough to see how well informed the law-givers and great 
commercial statesmen of this age are, upon all matters, about which they under¬ 
take to legislate. How circumstantial they are; how cautious; how industri¬ 
ous ; and how accurate, in detail! It is but the other day now, that a parliamentary 
man here, of high character, while urging a reduction of duty upon advertisements 
and newspapers—a wise, good measure, of itself; a measure of his own, we believe 

_thought proper to inform the House, that, in Philadelphia, advertisements cost 

only sixpence each ; thereby giving to the people ot that city, as he thought, a veiy 
obvious advantage over those of Liverpool. Dog cheap, to be sure ! . . . But—in 
Philadelphia, and in all the chief cities of the United States, the regular charge for 
advertising is, from about three shillings, to six shillings a square, British money— 
the smallest advertisement, however small, being charged as a square. We would 
remark, however, that when people advertise by the year, it may prove a little 
cheaper; and also, that, if required, an advertisement will be repeated three or four 
times, without any further charge. Still, you cannot advertise at all, in America—or 
in Philadelphia rather, for less than about Is. or 3s. fid. sterling. 
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&c. &e.; many of which re-appear in 
America within forty-eight hours, or 
at most, a week, after the sheets ar¬ 
rive there. See, in the last number 
of the Monthly Magazine, a paper— 
an original paper too, for all that ap¬ 
pears on the face of it; a paper, which 
professes to give a deal of new, preci¬ 
ous, and very exact information about 
America, and American literature ; 
but which is copied, we perceive, with 
a most praiseworthy and scrupulous 
fidelity—in a very workmanlike fa¬ 
shion, word for word, from a discourse 
delivered one or two years ago, before 
some society of Philadelphia, and af¬ 
terwards published by the author—a 
Mr Ingersol, in a pamphlet, which we 
met with, more than a twelvemonth 
ago, at Miller’s American Library. It 
is all very true, nevertheless ; and we 
refer to it, with pleasure, in confirma¬ 
tion &C wliat we say, respecting the 
value of that privilege, in America, 
which has been disregarded hitherto, 
by the publishers of Great Britain. 

But enough—Let us now go to 
these late American books/’ the ti¬ 
tles of which arc given above. 

1. The “ Peep at the Pilgrims,”* 
—Godforgive the peeper, who has been 
peepingat large men, through the wrong 
end of a spy-glass,—w r e are afraid, is 
a tale got up to please the North Ame¬ 
rican reviewer. It is a book—what 
shall we say of it ? what can we say 
of it ? a book, in three stout volumes 
—we hardly know how to describe it 
—full of good sense, which we have 
no sort of patience with ; surcharged 
with historical truth, which nobody 
cares for; crowded with sober stuff, 
the insupportable accuracy of which 
were enough to damp the poetical ar¬ 
dour of a whole nation. All the dates 
are true—true as death ; true to an 
hour; all the chief incidents, all the 
names—true to a letter. It is well 
got up ; well written—the work of a 
thorough-paced, grave, cautious -wri¬ 
ter. There is hardly a bad page in 
it,—or a good one ; or a had phrase, 
or a foolish one ; or a coarse thought, 
or a crazy one ; or a thing to weep at, 
or laugh at, for nearly fifty score pages. 
In short, we never did see such a 
tiresome, good-for-nothing, sensible 
book. 

The author, who is a native Ameri- 
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can, (we say that, positively, spite of 
the shape in which the work has come 
out here,) the author of this Peep, to 
say all in a breath, has the faculty of 
being absurd, without being ridicu¬ 
lous ; absurd and respectable, at the 
same time. So well behaved is he, 
that you cannot laugh at him ; yet so 
very j udicious, that if another would 
make him appear like a fool—you 
would be gratified beyond measure. 

Wishing to escape the severity of 
English, and very much afraid of 
Scotch criticism, he has put forth a 
work—as if all the eyes of all the earth 
were upon him—a work, which, though 
it has been republished here, will never 
he read, by either English or Scotch 
critics. Having heard the literature 
of his country charged With “ coarse¬ 
ness”—that other name for great vi¬ 
gour, wild power, and courageous 
peculiarity, everywhere, in every age, 
with people, who have refined away 
all their own chief, distinguishing 
attributes, the author of this book has 
begotten his babe to a model; shaped 
his offspring to a mould, we fear,— 
lopping the giants and stretching the 
dwarfs, by a stop-watch, and a foot- 
rule—or a yard-stick ; and spoiling 
their shape with stays—worn before 
birth, we dare say, half the time—till 
they are neither one thing nor ano¬ 
ther ; hut half British, half American, 
half savnge, half civilized, so that we 
are reminded, at every step, while 
they go by us, of Hunter himself, the 
shrewd, liglit-haired North American 
savage, wearing white kid gloves, atu 
patrician party here; and going to 
court, in breeches, with hair powder¬ 
ed—a bag, a lace frill, and a small 
sword, of which he was in greater 
peril, by far, than he ever had been, 
or ever will be, of a tomahawk or a 
scalping-knife. 

But why do such things ? Of what 
avail are they, to the half, or the 
whole savage ; to the eater of men, or 
the writer of books, from abroad ? 
Why go forth at all, if you may not 
go forth, in your own shape ? Why 
throw off your own character, what¬ 
ever it may be, when all eyes are upon 
you ? Wliy undertake another—a new 
part, a serious one too, if you know 
what a serious part is—when you are 
playing for your life ? In short, why 


* Peer at the Pilgrims, 3 vols. 12mo. Geo. B. Whitaker, London, 1325. 
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become ridiculous ? why make a fool 
of yourself to gratify another, who, if 
he be gratified by the sacrifice, must 
be, for that very reason, quite unwor¬ 
thy of it ? Will the native North Ame¬ 
rican please, or can he hope to please, a 
great people, or distinguish himself, 
by dressing after their fashion ; by 
bowing, as they bow ; talking, as they 
talk ; writing ■, as they write ? by aping 
their behaviour, look, and carriage ? 
by adopting their habits, only to make 
himself and them, habits and people 
both, ridiculous ? by throwing off 
that, which places him altogether 
aloof, and away from the multitude-— 
his natural air ; his national air ; his 
brave, strong, decided individuality ? 
by foregoing his privilege, preroga¬ 
tive, birth-right, and country ? Will 
they like him the better for it ? Will 
they like to see a coarse awkward fel¬ 
low—a giant, if you please, in liis 
own shape—caricaturing the pomp of 
high life; and all the parade of court¬ 
ly 1 bearing, by his absurd imitation 
thereof?—We believe not. 

For convenience ; for comfort, per¬ 
haps, it may be well enough, to do as 
other people do; but no man will ever 
be distinguished , by doing as other 
people do. Were Tecumseli himself, 
the great Indian warrior and prophet; 
were he alive now, we should say to 
him this,—If you are going to the city 
of London, to the Royal Exchange, 
or to Exeter Change, “ by particular 
desire/' off with your barbarian robes ; 
away with all that smacks of dominion 
or authority; hide your face; cover 
your heart; walk humbly ; do as they 
do; go there , like other people—the 
very mob—no matter how awkward 
you are. But if your aim be far above 
that; if you are not so much a man 
of business or thrift, as you are a dis¬ 
ciple of Ambition; if you are heedless 
of comfort; and care only for that, 
which is worthily cared for, by the 
brave and wise ; if you would appear, 
like yourself, in the courts of royalty 
—at home there—even there; if you 
would bear up, face to face with it, 
like a man; or, if you are going to the 
West End, where the better sort of 
lions go—away with all imitation, with 
all awkward restraint; away with your 
white kid gloves, and every other badge 
of servitude—(for, to you, every such 
thing is a badge of servitude)—on 
with all the rude pomp of your office, 


with all the barbarous dignity there¬ 
of:—Do all this, or keep away. Let 
your carriage be natural: Bear upon 
your very forehead, if you may, the 
sign of power, strange, though it be ; 
the name of your country, savage, 
though it be—do all this, and,my word 
for it, Chief, they like you the better. 
They are courageous ; they love cou¬ 
rage. They are men ; they love man¬ 
hood : At any rate, if you go in your 
natural shape, in the true garb of your 
nation, you will never be laughed at. 
Grotesque, you may be ; but, whether 
grotesque, or not, you will be respec¬ 
table. If you are wise, you will not 
undertake the part of a fine gentle¬ 
man, at your age. You may spend 
half your life before a looking-glass, 
with a drill-sergeant or a dancing- 
master,—half your life; and yet, if you 
are made of real North American stuff*, 
you will be no match, in well-bred ease, 
for an English footman. You will not 
go into a room, or out of it; or ap¬ 
proach a beautiful woman, with half 
so much graceful, smooth, self-posses¬ 
sion ; or a tithe of his courtly air. 

All this we would have urged, if we 
had come in the way of such a noble 
creature as Tecumseli; a part of it, 
we did urge, to Hunter; and all of it, 
we now urge to the writers of Ameri¬ 
ca, who are coming out, one after an¬ 
other, in a vile masquerade—putting 
away their chief properties, and aping 
the style of another people. 

If they are satisfied with comfort, 
or security from the criticks ; or with 
insignificance; or a tolerable share of 
business, or profit; or with a few 
weeks' notoriety, on t'other side of 
Temple-bar; or a few months of un¬ 
disputed—sober'—price-current im¬ 
mortality anywhere, they have only to 
imitate, or copy, the chief scribes of 
this empire; to bow as they bow; 
talk as they talk; and write as they 
write—no disparagement, however, to 
the said chief scribes, who are capital, 
in their way ; but whom it will never 
do, for American authors to imitate ; 
authors, we should say, who hope to 
be cared for. 

But if the writers of America be 
what we believe them to be; if their 
aim is higher, nobler, more courage¬ 
ous ; if they would rather perish of 
cold, far up in the sky, than live to a 
good old age, among the fires of earth ; 
if tliey would rather die, on the steep, 
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rocky path to immortality, with one 
great hope clinging to their exhaust¬ 
ed hearts, above the reach of sympa¬ 
thy and succour, than live, or flou¬ 
rish, ever so long, as other men live, 
and flourish, on the common high¬ 
ways of our earth; if this be their 
temper, they will go abroad—each for 
himself, in the real costume of his 
tribe—the men of the everlasting 
woods ; the giants of another world. 

What have they to fear, who do 
this ? Nothing—nothing—while they 
preserve their natural carriage ; their 
natural freedom; their natural ar¬ 
mour; their natural integrity: Every¬ 
thing—everything—if they are foolish 
enough to put off* their distinguishing 
attributes; or simple enough to put 
on those of another people—whether 
of style, or manner. 

It is American books that are wanted 
of America; not English books ;—nor 
books, made in America, by English¬ 
men, or by writers, who are a sort of 
bastard English. The people here do 
not want copies, or parodies, or abridg¬ 
ments, or variations, or imitations— 
good or bad—of their great originals, 
either in prose or poetry. They would 
have something, which they have not; 
something, which does not grow here; 
something, which cannot be made 
here, nor counterfeited here. They 
want, in a word, from the people of 
North America, books, which, what¬ 
ever may be their faults, are decided¬ 
ly, if not altogether, American . Why 
have they no such book now ? Why 
is there nothing of the sort, up to this 
hour; nothing, we should say, save a 
small part of two or three stories, by 
Brown, by Irving, by Neal, and by 
Cooper? And why is it, pray, that, 
even there, in those two or three, by 
such men, there is in truth not a 
single page decidedly, and properly 
American, either in character, lan¬ 
guage, or peculiarity ? 

If we go to another world, 6ay the 
men here ; if we go to another world 
for precious things; for plants, or 
flowers—in God's name, let us not 
come back loaded with Irish dia¬ 
monds ; or mica dust; or exotics, 
which are only the spurious, or dege¬ 
nerate issue of our own soil; or mis¬ 
take, as others have, the superfluous 
leafing, or distempered richness of 
plethora, for beauty and great value— 
inflammation, for the splendour of 


health. Let us have poison rather, for 
poison itself were more precious, than 
herbs of degenerate virtue. Give us 
that which is able to be mischievous, 
if unrighteously, or unworthily admi¬ 
nistered ; for drugs of no power beget 
a habit of carelessness ; and, whatever 
is incapable of doing mischief, is in¬ 
capable of doing good. Every poison 
is the natural antidote of some other 
poison. Power is virtue. Hence do we 
require of the American people, great 
power ; stou t, original power ; pro¬ 
ductions, whatever else they may be, 
indigenous to the country ; preferring 
those, which are decidedly vicious, to 
those, which are of a neutral charac¬ 
ter—or of adulterated, or doubtful, or 
degenerate virtue. Give us a bad ori¬ 
ginal, they would say, to every Ame¬ 
rican writer, if they had any hope of 
him ; keep your good copy : No great 
man was ever able to copy. Come forth 
naked, absolutely naked, we should 
say, to every real North American— 
savage, or not; wild, or tame; though 
your muscles he rather too large, and 
your toes are turned the wrong way 
for Almack's ; but, in mercy to your 
country, to yourself, do not come 
forth, in a court equipage, with fine 
lace over your broad knuckles, and 
your strong rough hair powdered * 
We had rather see the Belvidere Apol¬ 
lo in breeches; or, if that be much 
too “ coarse," in “ shorts/' or “ tights/' 
or ec inexpressibles.” Why turn out 
your toes now, if all your life long, hi-* 
tlierto, you have turned your toes in ? 
If you do it ever so well here, nobody 
sees it; nobody knows it; but if you 
do it awkwardly, or, if you are caught 
rehearsing, with one heel at a time, 
it is all up with you. Do as you have 
done all your life—in such matters, if 
you wish to be respectable. Stick to 
your own habit. So long as you do, 
there is no standard for the genteel 
here, to try your gentility by. Throw 
it off, or take theirs ; and you thereby 
acknowledge their jurisdiction, their 
power and authority, for trial and for 
punishment. Such would be our ad¬ 
vice to every one, who, like the au¬ 
thor of this book, is afraid of being 
stared at, for his originality, or laugh¬ 
ed at, for his awkwardness, if he go 
among the polite, in his true shape—a 
rude, coarse man. 

We had our eye for a while, we 
thought, upon the author, We were 
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going to swear it upon a lad, who has 
been romping, for several years, oft'and 
on, with a couple of North American 
Muses ; hut, after getting through 
some forty or fifty pages, we gave up 
that idea—with pleasure. The lad, of 
whom we speak, has too much mettle, 
we know; too much genius, we be¬ 
lieve ; with forty times too much poe¬ 
try ; and too little good sense, we are 
quite sure, for such a work. W e hope 
so; and yet, how came a bit of his 
poetry on the top of the opening chap¬ 
ter, with his name to it, in small ca¬ 
pitals ? That looks rather queer; ra¬ 
ther suspicious—rather; because, with 
all the boy’s talent, he is very lazy; 
and has done so little, in the shape of 
either prose or poetry, as to be wholly 
unknown out of his immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Wherefore, we are rather 
puzzled—for once; but, wherefore, 
we venture to say that, if he (his 
name, by the "way, is Mellen ; Gren¬ 
ville Mellen—son of Prentess Mellen, 
Chief Justice of Maine)—that if he 
did not furnish a part of the work, 
some very, very ‘particular friend of 
his did, (as we have said before, while 
speaking of his insufferable precision,) 
for nobody else would have thought 
of citing his poetry, as if it were known 
to all our earth. By the by, some 
years ago—we are not making up a 
formal essay ; or writing well, by the 
square foot; we are only rescuing a 
few ideas from a multitude, which are 
crowding over us, on a drowsy after¬ 
noon—or, in other words, illustrating 
the beautiful theory of suggestion by 
—but let us go back. Some years ago, 
while going through the States, we fell 
in with a volume of—of—say poetry, 
on the title-page whereof appeared 
four lines of—poetry; call that poe¬ 
try, too, (we have no better name for 
it,) four lines, beautifully set, in small 
capitals, from “ Farmer.” But who 
was Farmer? Who the devil was 
Farmer ? We had somewhere heard 
of one Siiaicspeare, Byron, Scott, 
Moore, and six or eight other men of 
small capitals ; but who the devil was 
Farmer? Nobody knew; nobody 
was able to guess. At length, how¬ 
ever, we were happy enough to find 
out, after much inquiry. F armer was 
Dr Farmer, (see Blackwood, Janu¬ 
ary, 1825, p. 48;) and he. Dr Farmer, 
was, oddly enough, the author of that 


very book, wherein he. Farmer, was 
quoted on the title-page, in small ca¬ 
pitals. We are justified, after this— 
are we not ?—in suspecting the author 
of this Peep to be either Mellen him¬ 
self, whose poetry is quoted on the top 
of chapter one; or a dear friend of 
his; for, as a poet, he is hardly so 
well known, at this hour, as Dr Far¬ 
mer was five years ago. 

A word now, of the style; or, of a 
style rather, which is getting sadly in 
vogue. We meet with it, everywhere. 
Cooper’s late novel (of which more, 
by and by) is crowded with it; and 
about half, or two thirds of all the 
poetry, which comes in our way, is 
guilty of it. One brief specimen will 
serve ; we are not in the humour for 
copying to-day. “ No great man was 
ever able to copy.” 

fc We all know your opinion,” saith 
he, to whom we are indebted for a 
“ Peep at the Pilgrims,” vol. II. p. 

112,— fC We all know your opinion ; 
but methinks a tongue, so eloquent as 
thine , should have won your cause ere 
this.” Beautiful, to be sure l beau¬ 
tiful ! but how are we to speak of one, 
who has been guilty of such an out¬ 
rage, in black and white, upon our 
noble system of speech ; our beautiful, 
vigorous, and lofty language ? Yet if 
we flay him alive, as we ought, for 
such blasphemy; what shall we say to 
others ; people, who know better, and 
are guilty of it, in every page ? It is 
getting very, very common. The pa¬ 
thetic of this day, is crowded with 
it. Prose or poetry, it is all the same. 
Cooper, in his Lionel Lincoln, is forty 
times worse. Do the blockheads know, 
or do they not, pray/ that a solemn 
style, and a familiar style, have no 
more business together, in the same 
period—or phrase, than two different 
languages? What if we, desiring to 
show off, were to make up a period of 
two or three languages—after a shape 
like this, now—Ich—dois—amar a los 
pueblos,—what would be thought of 
our egregious folly ? Yet which is the 
more absurd ? We . may tolerate a 
sudden departure, in the poets, when 
they are hard pushed for rhyme, or 
melody; we may permit such fine 
cattle to change their paces, at every 
step, or two, when they are tied up, 
in sight of the green turf, or striving 
to swallow the fresh air ; but we have 
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no patience with heavy prose writers ; 
we cannot forgive the fidgetting of a 
dray horse, an overgrown ox, or the 
unwieldy vapours of a huge, heavy 
Flanders mare, pretending to kick up 
her heels, in a brave riot, forsooth, 
while she is breeding cart-horses. 

There is Cowley, now. He trans¬ 
lates Martial, Lib. II. Epig. 63, in 
this way, for a part— 

“ Would you be free ? ’tis your chief wish, 
you say. 

Come on ; I’ll show thee, friend, the cer¬ 
tain way.” 

» t* * m 

“ If to no feast abroad, thou lovest to go 
&c. &c. 

Outrageous! we shall have some of 
these people saying, thou have , or you 
hath, next, if we do not give them a 
hearty cuff or two, in our good-na¬ 
tured way, while we are in the hu¬ 
mour. 

2. Lionet. Lincoln.* Mr Cooper 
has wronged his early reputation by 
this unhappy affair. As a whole, 
though parts of it are fine, it is a 
poor book; a very poor book. He 
has run the whole course, now, car¬ 
rying weight enough all the "way, for 
a stouter back than his, and has come 
out, after all, very near the spot, from 
which he set oft) years ago, with 
“ Precaution ;” a starting-post, in 
truth, for him ; a very wooden article. 
Our “ Leaguer of Boston ;” this late 
book—the child of his maturity, is 
quite of a piece, with his very first en¬ 
deavour. It is a bachelor’s babe—no¬ 
thing more;—one of those dwarfish, 
drowsy portraits, half made up, which 
lazy men, who never marry till they 
are too fat, or too rich, leave behind 
them, as a substitute for living crea¬ 
tures. 

The Spy was worth a dozen of it. We 
never thought very highly of Mr Coo¬ 
per ; he has been greatly overrated by 
his countrymen; lie is too amiable; 
too good a man—too popular, by half; 
we never thought much of him ; yet 
are we disappointed, bitterly disap¬ 
pointed in this book. Still; though 


it is not the very tiling that we re¬ 
quire, it is a type, a shadow, a some¬ 
what, in the shape thereof; the “ sha¬ 
dow,” perhaps, c< of a coming event” 
—Who knows ? It is not a real North 
American story, to be sure; but where 
shall we go for a real North American 
story ? is there such a thing, on earth ? t 
11 is not such a book, as we might have, 
and shall have, we do hope yet; a 
brave, hearty, original book, brimful 
of descriptive truth—of historical and 
familiar truth; crowded with real 
American character; alive with Ame¬ 
rican peculiarities; got up after no 
model, however excellent; w r ove to no 
pattern, however beautiful; in imita¬ 
tion of nobody, however great:—nay, 
it is not even so good a thing, as we 
might have looked for, from Cooper— 
“ the Sir Walter Scott of America!”— 
for he was never the man to set rivers 
on fire; but, still—and we are glad of 
an opportunity so to speak,—still, it 
is a thing of the right school. If not 
altogether American, it is not altoge¬ 
ther English ; wherefore, let us be 
very thankful. It is not, as ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, of all the Ame¬ 
rican stories are, a thing of this coun¬ 
try—a British book tossed up, anew ; 
worked over, afresh; and sent back, 
with a new title-page. Hitherto, if 
we took up here, a novel, or a poem, 
or a play, from the United States of 
North America, it has been with a 
sinking of the heart; for we knew 
that we should find it, altogether Eng¬ 
lish—in purpose, though not in lan¬ 
guage, perhaps; English, in the cha¬ 
racter ; English, in the plot and scope; 
English all over—bastard English, 
we might say—as if they, on t’other 
side of tlio great waters, were go¬ 
ing to drive the British out of their 
own market, by counterfeiting their 
capital wares ; crowded with worn- 
out Scotch characters; with cast-off 
Irish, and superannuated Welsh “ dit¬ 
to,” with lords and ladies, butlers and 
footmen, to help off the story ; crowd¬ 
ed, in fact, with whatever was not 
American. The very pictures would 
be English; the whole scenery. At 
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every page of the American tale, you 
would meet with something or other, 
which had never been met with, any¬ 
where else, in America; a yew tree, 
perhaps; a fish pond, with a live 
hedge to it; a lawn; a blue lake, 
with a green turf border, rolled smooth; 
a pheasant, or a cottage, perhaps. The 
very dialect, in every case, though 
put into the mouth of a Yankee, or a 
Virginian, would be a wretched com¬ 
pound of Yorkshire, broad Scotch, 
Cockney, or bad Irish—and why ? 
Because the writers of America will 
persist in writing after British models; 
because, they will make use of British 
literature, as they should not—prose 
and poetry—novels and plays;—grind¬ 
ing them over, all in a heap, every 
part and parcel thereof; incident, 
character, thought, phrase—beauty 
—rubbish and all; working up the 
British material, over and over again, 
after the British have worn it entirely 
out, or thrown it by, for ever; and 
slighting their own, very much as the 
British, under the house of Badcliffe 
and Co., kept working up the showy 
earth of Spain or Italy, year after 
year, to the neglect of that, a better 
and a richer sort, by far, which lay 
under their very feet. The writers of 
England were quite as much infatu¬ 
ated, for a while, with banditti, monks, 
friars, blue skies, ruins, guitars, in¬ 
quisitions, daggers, and all that, as 
the Americans are, now, with every 
sort of English novel-machinery. But, 
while we are letting these people have 
it, as they deserve—the blockheads 
—for not having produced a true Ame¬ 
rican story, or a novel, worthy of 
being called American, what if they 
should call out, in reply, somewhat 
after this fashion.—“ Where is the 
downright English novel, of this age ? 
Where is the novel, worthy of being 
called English ? Where shall we go 
for a stout, strong, hearty novel, pour- 
traying, with force and courage, the 
true English character ?” 

Though Mr Cooper's hook is unwor¬ 
thy of him, still we cannot be very 
severe with it; because, after all, if 
it be not a real North American sto¬ 
ry, as we have said before, it is very 
like one; if not exactly that, for 
which we have been longing, it is the 
shadow, and perhaps the forerunner 
of it. And, although Air Cooper lias 
not given us a single page of what 
is purely and absolutely American— 
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a single phrase, we might say, in 
all that ho has ever written ; or a 
single touch, either of language, or 
thought, or character, which is abso¬ 
lutely true, yet has he done that now, 
for which we would give him great 
praise, very great. He has underta¬ 
ken to write a story, altogether at 
home. He has made a picture, the 
plan, the drawing, the rough outline 
of which is American, though the cha¬ 
racters, their costume, their look and 
attitude are not. He has thrown up, 
after a poor fashion, a poor structure ; 
but his materials are American; the 
ground-work, at least; and a part of 
the outside is truth, great historical 
truth. For that, he shall have praise, 
though the workmanship is bad, and 
a part of the stuff spoilt for ever; be¬ 
cause they who come after him, will 
profit by his failure ; and he, himself, 
after a time, perhaps, may do that 
well, in rock, or marble, which he has 
now done badly in clay. 

Air Cooper is a dwarf, to be sure ; 
a dwarf, when he goes playing about, 
on all fours, in the shadow of pyra¬ 
mids ; or a-tiptoe, among the over¬ 
thrown pillars of another age ; “ bob¬ 
bing for whales/' on the lee-side of a 
bridge—a giant's causeway, in truth, 
over which the men of that revolution, 
(whereof he is now prattling, as if it 
were the work of a day; the stuff that 
novels are made of—a pretty incident 
—a scuffle—a row, worth taking up, 
in a popular story; worth alluding 
to ;)—over which they travelled, year 
after year, like giants, to the noise of 
earthquake and battle—year after year 
—till they came to a place where the 
foundations of a great empire were 
laid, (an empire spreading from shore 
to shore,) not, as he may suppose, by 
the light of squibs and crackers, to 
the sound of threepenny whistles, 
pewter trumpets, or ivory castanets ; 
but with prayer and worship; here, 
by the light of a rejoicing sky, crowd¬ 
ed with stars, or blazing with broad, 
clear sunshine ; there, to the noise of 
great bells in the earth, or cannon, or 
heavy thunder, perhaps—in the dead 
of night—or the loud roaring of the sea. 

Cooper has done much, although 
he has done it, like a boy, without 
well knowing what he was about. 
He has broken up a new quarry ; or 
broken his way to it, rather—a quarry 
which will never be exhausted; a 
quarry, which, till the “ Spy” appear- 
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ed in his country, had never been ap¬ 
proached, or disturbed.—He touched 
a spring, while he was halt asleep, one 
day, rolling about, in the great unvi¬ 
sited store-house of North-American 
riches; overwearied with playing 
marbles there, in the hot sunshine ot 
public favour, with a people gazing 
at him, a whole nation, lor spectators. 
The touch electrified him—he was 
unprepared for it. He started up, 

“ thrilling to the bone’ —half crazy 
with astonishment, while the rocky 
doors flew open, with a great noise. 

He could not endure the sound, or the 
sight; so, he ran off*—scampered away 
-—cleared out, like Aladdin ; freight¬ 
ed with treasure, accidentally gatliei ed 
in a fit of childish curiosity—wealth 
plucked, by handfuls—huge, over¬ 
grown jewelry, which he mistook, one 
day, for a strange fruit, another for 
stained glass. But although Mr 
Cooper was not aware ot the value ol 
that which he carried away, for a 
while, nor of that which he left be¬ 
hind, others were ; others, who caught 
a glimpse of the brief, bright, momen¬ 
tary, hap-liazard revelation; others* 
who are at work now ; others, who 
will not be interfered with. 

Mr Cooper himself has gone back, 
after a long interval, for another peep. 

It is too late for him though > he is 
the day after the fair. He has taken 
too much breath ; lost a great deal too 
much time. Those who are now at 
work, will not be frighted away by 
noise, or flurried by anything. I hey 
will go deep—very deep—into the 
very foundations of that, which they 
have begun to explore. 

Let him have praise for the bPY ; 
because a part of the story was Ame¬ 
rican, though most of the characters 
were not; being either Irish, or hng- 
lish, or nothing; yea,—though lie did 
venture to make George Washington 
play bo-peep with a pretty girl; be¬ 
tween two great armies, both of winch 
were sadly in want of him ; after 
night-fall, too, on the “ neutral 
Ground/* which was eternally overrun 
by the British ; yea,—though Mr 
Cooper did set the mighty rebel down, 
like a good boy, to study geography, 
with a map of the world before him— 
on the top of a huge mountain—alto¬ 
gether alone—at night—with about 
fifteen or twenty thousand people, on 
the look out for him, if he stirred or 
winked; yea—yea—though Mr Coopei 
Von. XVIII. 
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did leave him, for a great while, gos¬ 
sipping with a tory—under a fictitious 
name, too—in disguise—alone—away 
and afar from all hope, or chance ot 
relief or escape. Think of that! 
George Washington ; the rebel com- 
mander-in-chiet—playing a part, and 

such a part—in such a place, at such 

a time. „ . „ 

So; let him have all praise for the 
tc Spy,” in spite of this, and a heap 

more of like absurdity, which we might 
gather from it, and fill up to oversha¬ 
dow him—if such employment were 
worthy of us; or if he were not a fa¬ 
vourite with all, who candidly appre¬ 
ciate his power ; and of course, there¬ 
fore, with ourself. The book was, at 
least, an approach to what we desire— 
a plain, real, hearty, North American 
story; a story, which, if we could have 
our way, should be altogether Ameri¬ 
can—peculiarly and exclusively so, 
throughout; as much American, to 
say all, in a word, as the Scotch Novels 
are Scotch: Let him have great praise ; 
for, to give him his due, the “ Spy did, 
in truth, spy out a new empire for his 
countrymen ; riches and power, in a 
new shape ; a world of generous ore, 
which only requires to be wrought 
havingbeensmelted, with subterranean 
fires, half a century ago, while the na¬ 
tions above were asleep. 

He did much, though it was by 
accident; as we have said before, and 
will continue to say; lor, it he had 
known the value of that mine, which 
he blundered upon, while searching 
for base plebeian earth, (a little cash,) 
would he have gone away, and lett 
others to work it ? or would he nave 
staid away so long ? or would he have 
gone back to it now, with such a 
doubtful air, and such a sad misgiving 
of the heart ? 

The example of Mr Cooper or the 
discoveries rather, which were made 
by the “ Spy/* in that unvisited re¬ 
gion of story, in the new world—its 
warlike history—were not lost upon 
others. Many have grown wiser by 
reason thereof; some with, and a 
multitude without, courage, nerve, 
and vigour. Several are at work now ; 
and, we are told of one, the very 
latchet of whose shoe, when he treads 
the soil of North America, over the 
great pathway of rebellion, Cooper 
were not worthy to loose. In truth, 
it were downright sacrilege for Mr 
Cooper to meddle with such unwieldy, 
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prodigious machinery. lie cannot 
move it; or, if he should—if he were 
to succeed—if he were to put a portion 
of it in play, by some lucky touch, 
while he was patiently feeling about 
among the foundations of a world, 
(as if lie had found his way into a toy¬ 
shop, at blind man's buff, while the 
owner was asleep,) the noise would 
frighten him out of his wits, we do 
believe. 

Yet Mr Cooper is now there. He 
has “ rushed in, where angels fear to 
tread gone barefooted, perhaps; or 
slip-shod ; setoff, without preparation, 
to visit a place where the Spirit of re¬ 
volution broke loose, fifty years ago, 
tearing his way, from shore to shore, 
and from sea to sea, like an earthquake ; 
a place, to which Goliah himself could 
not go, without wading up to his mid¬ 
dle in hot ashes, and lifting a passage 
for himself, through a world of rub¬ 
bish—overthrown pillars, and imperial 
wreck ; a place to which no dwarf will 
ever penetrate—ever—ever—though 
he wear sandals of brass, or go, with 
brazen panoply complete ; or seek for 
immortality, after the fashion of those, 
who leap into the fire, when there is 
no other way to obtain it. 

Of the characters which are brought 
forth in this “ Legend of thirteen pro¬ 
vinces," a word or two; and but a word 
or two. The chief, Job Pray, is a 
changeling, a sort of idiot, (a very bad 
copy, too,) a fool, who talks better by 
half, than the people of sense about 
him ; and is always applied to, by the 
hero, whenever he lacks either advice 
or information, political or religious. 
“ Old Nab" is pretty well. The story 
has no sort of interest, although it con¬ 
cerns a period which has no parallel 
in history ; the breaking out of the re¬ 
volutionary war at Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts Bay, where a few grave men got 
up a rebellion, very much as if it were 
a matter of serious duty ; a period of 
terrible interest, if it were talked about 
in a worthy fashion. 

The females are, as heretofore, with 
Mr Cooper, nice, tidy, pretty-behaved 
women, who hold up their heads, keep 
their elbows back—run about in a 
stately way, and talk very much like a 
book; never going out , or coming in , but 
“ flying," or “ gliding," or disappear¬ 
ing, or vanishing—furtively." 

The Battle of Lexington, though, is 
well done. So is that of Bunker Ilill 
—properly Breed's Hill. Parts of two 


or three scenes, which have little or no 
business where they are; with five or 
six incidents rather out of keeping 
(like that of the shadowy arms, over¬ 
spreading the church roof,) are very 
good—even capital. Three or four of 
the revolutionary characters are touch¬ 
ed off pretty well—not very sharply, 
to be sure, but so, as to be known.— 
The tavern-keeper at Boston, while he 
is taking security for his furniture— 
is very good, very. Washington (who 
is come to be the butt of almost every 
whippersnapper now), luckily for Mr 
Cooper, does not appear at all in this 
book, though a trumpet is blown se¬ 
veral times, to put us on cur good be¬ 
haviour. But why the mischief are 
we so repeatedly warned of his ap¬ 
proach, and prepared for it, as in that 
passage, where the hero is on his way 
to Cambridge—leaving his bride on 
her wedding night—who, on earth, can 
tell us wherefore ? 

Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clin¬ 
ton, Burgoyne, Earl Percy, and a few 
others on the royal side, are sketched 
—awkwardly enough ; but we value 
the sketches, bad as they are, because 
we know that Mr Cooper is indebted 
for them, to the good people of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, where the war broke out ; 
and Charles Lee, though out of place, 
and rather out of drawing, is well 
done—pretty well done, we should 
say. (See Blackwood for a sketch 
of Lee, Jan. 1825, p. 68.) 

“ Polworth" is a character made as 
nine characters out of ten are lately 
made. He says the same thing, over 
and over again. Why not paste a la¬ 
bel on his forehead, or write a phrase 
on his back—that were about as well; 
if, to do a foolish thing fifty times over, 
be enough to constitute a character . 

“ Ilalph" is nobody. He is an after¬ 
thought, we guess; a sort of interli¬ 
neation ; a bit of running accompani¬ 
ment of mystery and surprise—like the 
“ Spy" himself, without meaning or 
probability. What business had Ilalph 
with a map, at night, in a deserted 
house? Answer: because George Wash¬ 
ington, the only hero that Mr Cooper 
ever undertook before, had a map in 
his part (which map was very well 
received) in a similar situation—at 
night—on the top of a mountain. But 
why had George Washington a map 
there ? Answer: because Mr Cooper 
was a midshipman of the United States 
navy; and because all the great men 
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that he had ever seen—suitably occu- 
pied in a time of great peril, had al¬ 
ways a chart before them. Ralph, 
therefore, in the deserted house—at 
night; and George Washington, there¬ 
fore, at night, on the top of a high 
mountain, are—bless your heart—only 
two captains of the United States navy, 
on a lee shore. 

The great fault of Mr Cooper; or 
a great fault with him, is this. He 
wants courage to describe that which 
he sees; to record that, as it is—that, 
which he has power enough to see, as 
it is. The people of his book, with 
two or three exceptions, talk too well; 
too much alike, wherever he wishes to 
make them appear well bred. He is 
afraid of his dignity, perhaps; afraid 
if he make an idiot behave like an 
idiot, or talk like one, that he him¬ 
self,—he, Mr Cooper, may be thought 
one; afraid, if he put bad grammar into 
the mouths of people, who, as every¬ 
body knows, talk nothing else, in real 
life, that he himself may be charged 
with bad grammar. We are sorry for 
this. It is a great error; but one 
which we hope to see done away with 
on every side, before long—everywhere 
—by everybody. Truth,whatever peo¬ 
ple may say, truth is not vulgarity; 
nor is untruth refinement. A few years 
ago, it was the fashion for Greeks to 
show off on the boards of our theatre, 
in the garb of Englishmen; or, at any 
rate, in the common tragedy garb of 
the house : Kemble appeared, and we 
have now remarkable truth, in dress. 
A few years ago, it was the fashion for 
heroes to spout, or declaim ; it is now 
the fashion to talk there. A few years 
ago, it was the fashion to dress the 
great men of this empire, whenever 
they were painted, or sculptured, in 
the absurd habiliments of a Roman— 
absurd, we say, when adopted for such 
a purpose by such a people as the Bri¬ 
tish. Westappeared—BenjaminWest; 
and you meet with historical paintings 
at every step now ; noble pictures, and 
superb statuary, in the garb of truth. 
Let a Kemble, or a Kean, or a West 
appear in the world of literature, and 
we shall see men talk on paper as they 
talk everywhere else. 

3. Memoirs of Charles Brock- 
den Brown.* —We never heard of this 
work, till a few days ago. But, having 
read it, we begin to believe, that we 


spoke, the other day, somewhat more 
sharply than we should, of American 
apathy, concerning the genius of Brown. 
This Mr Dunlop, we suspect, was the 
author of a life, of George Frederick 
Cooke, in America; a very decent af¬ 
fair (the book, we mean); with two or 
three comedies—or plays—or serious 
farces—or something else, of which we 
have but a very imperfect recollection; 
yet, such as we have, is in their fa¬ 
vour. Brown’s Life was written—we 
rather guess—for Mr Colburn’s libra¬ 
ry ; wherefore the nice little puff, some 
years ago, in the New Monthly. Ba¬ 
ting the criticism of Mr D., which is 
bad enough, and takes up a good share 
of the book; bating another part of it 
—which we regard as a capital speci¬ 
men of sober, serious, chrononhoton - 
tholqgy —with a tedious good-for-no¬ 
thing essay or two—and a few letters 
not worth reading—the book is a pretty 
good sort of a book: that is—of the 
whole 337 pages octavo, about eighty 
or a hundred—small duodecimo— 
would be worth reading,—and yet, we 
are not sorry for having waded over the 
whole. It has been of great use, to 
ourself; it has enabled us to correct 
several errors, of time or fact, or both, 
into which we have been led of late, 
while inquiring about poor Brown. 
By this Life, we perceive that he was 
born Jan. 17, 1771; that he died (we 
know not where, by the book; but 
we suppose, in Philadelphia)—Feb. 
22, 1810; that he was, therefore, 
39, at his death; that he was educa¬ 
ted for the bar (like most of the chief 
writers, and all the chief statesmen 
of North America)—that, beside the 
books, which we enumerated, (seevol. 
XVI. p. 421,) he was the author of two 
political pamphlets, of great value ; 
many papers, which we forget, with 
pleasure ; a system of geography (in¬ 
complete)—was editor of the Ameri¬ 
can Register, (a work of real worth,) 
five volumes of which were completed 
under his own eye; that he was in 
Philadelphia, during the yellow fever 
of ninety-three; but that his attack 
happened at New York, in 1798 ; that 
his novels were written, at New York, 
where he established a Magazine or 
two; that he wrote with remarkable 
rapidity; that several of his stories 
were under way, all at the same time; 
that Carwin was the first, written ; 
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Alcuin (a fragment) the first, pub¬ 
lished; that his tales appeared in the 
following order—Wieland, Ormond, 
Arthur Mervyn, Edgar Huntly, Clara 
Howard (published here first, under 
the title of Philip Stanley,) Jane Tal¬ 
bot (published here, in 1804*) ; that 
he was not married, till after the no¬ 
vels were written, so that his wife could 
not have helped him in them, how¬ 
ever she might have assisted, in the 
Magazines, Pamphlets, or Register; 
and that his children were boys— 
twins. 

4. John Btnx in America.*—A 
very clever, saucy, ill-tempered book ; 
with a deal of snappish rough satire 
in it; much biting truth; and a 
sort of laboured cross-humour, at 
which you cannot help laughing, bit¬ 
ter and surly as it is; ungraceful, and 
wicked as it is—wicked, we say; be¬ 
cause, of a truth, it is very malicious 
—angry—spiteful. A very large part 
of it is a caricature—and a very hap¬ 
py one, too, of the absurd accounts 
which are given about America, the 
American habits, language, vices, in¬ 
stitutions, &c. &c., by that class of 
writers, who come under the title— 
God forgive us—of “ British travellers 
in Americaa set of chaps who have 
done more mischief, and sowed more 
evil, rancorous thought, between two 
great proud nations—forty times over, 
than all the war, in which they have 
encountered each other. 

The design of the book is well enough 
—or might be forgiven, at any rate, in 
Such a case; but the execution is bad 
—bad, because it is not cheerful 
enough ; bad, because, you see the bit¬ 
terness of private feeling at the bot¬ 
tom of all the sharp truth, which ap¬ 
pears. 

We like the system of decided re¬ 
taliation. Hard knocks, for us—no 
“ pelting with roses.” There is glory 
in beating a stout man ; little or no dis¬ 
grace, if we are beaten by him. We 
are willing to give—or take—as the case 
may require—an eye for an eye; or a 
tooth for a tooth—in our way ; but we 
would have all prejudice, and private 
personal animosity, kept clear oft’, while 
a man is pulling the tooth, or “ goug¬ 
ing” the eyes of a whole nation ; that 
is—if we made an attack upon a peo¬ 
ple, because that people, or a part of 
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their understrappers, had wronged our 
people, or a part of our understrappers, 
we should be very careful to make it, in 
such a way, that our indignation would 
appear to be roused, not for ourselves, 
but for our country; or, at least, for 
our countrymen. It should appear so 
—as a matter of policy, whether it was, 
or was not, so; for truth itself—the 
truth of a superior being, would be 
doubted, if it were known that he had 
a direct personal view, in promulga¬ 
ting it. 

Wherefore, we should say that 
Paulding has overshot his mark. In 
every page of this volume, which would 
appear, or should appear, to be the pa¬ 
triotic, generous, brave, praise-worthy 
undertaking of a good fellow, ripe for 
mischief, or frolic—or both—in be¬ 
half, not of himself, or his own dirty 
quarrel, but of a great nation, afar off, 
—in every page or two, at every turn, 
where you are wholly unprepared for 
it—wholly—there starts up a phrase, 
or a flourish, which puts you upon 
asking, why the devil he is for ever go¬ 
ing out of the way, for a back-handed 
slap at the Quarterly Review. Then, 
of course, the game is up—the murder 
is out. For, when it is well under¬ 
stood, by the readers of “ John Bull 
in America,” that it is written by the 
reputed author of “ Old England by 
a New England Man,” which was 
reviewed, in a very bad way, by the 
Quarterly ; when this truth comes to 
be understood by them, how much 
will they care for the rubbing up of 
John Bull, in America?—not a fig. 

5.TiieRef u g e e. f—The greater par t 
of this work is insupportably tedious. 
It is written, we should suppose, by 
one, who has a great reputation for 
grave humour—in some village, of 
America. And yet, if the writer will 
—hemay, in our opinion, write a much 
better story than Cooper ever did, or 
ever can. We had no idea of this when 
we took up the Refugee; nor when we 
had ploughed half through it—for 
ploughing it was, in truth ; but such 
is our deliberate opinion, our fixed be¬ 
lief, now. 

The author has poetry in him.— 
Cooper has not. For example; he 
says, (Refugee, vol. 1.280,)—“Where 
the sun first throws his beams on the 
grassy side of a grassy knoll, diving 
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among the flowers to disenthral a vio- 
let/'—.&c. Is that poetry, or is it not ? 

His portrait of Washington is ad¬ 
mirable, for truth; and so, indeed, are 
the greater part of his brief sketches. 
Try him on another tack. “ Master 
Gil,” he says—(we quote him here, for 
his familiar words, not for his poetry) 
—“ Master Gil was a healthy urchin 
of four, as noisy as sin, and as brown 
as a berry. You might hear him of 
(on) a clear afternoon, the distance of 
half a mile, hallooing to the birds, as 
they winged their way to the moun¬ 
tains, for their evening nap. He wa3 
known by every person for ten miles 
around, as he seldom suffered a well- 
conditioned nag to pass, without an at¬ 
tempt to purchase him; and, where 
the housings and trappings were gay, 
detaining him, vi et armis , by the bri¬ 
dle/'—“ With a copper clenched in 
his fist/*—Very trivial as that sketch 
is, we value it; for it must have been 
copied from life. 

But, in justification of what we say, 
let us give another passage. It is a 
capital scene; altogether characteris¬ 
tic. Ethan Allen was an atrocious 
outlaw, a brave bad man, who, with¬ 
out any authority, raised a troop of 
white savages, like himself, soon after 
the breaking out of the revolutionary 
war in America ; and went up against 
Quebec. He failed, of course—after 
enduring incredible fatigue and hard¬ 
ship ; was taken prisoner, and packed 
off to this country fur trial—as a trai¬ 
tor. On the passage, he exhibited so 
many feats of strength, and such des¬ 
perate rash impiety, that every crea¬ 
ture on board was afraid of him ; and 
afraid, for the ship. One day, being 
unable to reach the captain, who call¬ 
ed Washington a traitor—as the story 
goes—Allen bit a piece out of a glass 
tumbler, chewed it up, and spat it in 
his face. He was very profane. Every 
other word was an oath; and yet his 
oaths were all his own—characterized 
by a sort of terrible humour. “ I 
would have all hell boiled down to a 
bucket full,” said he, one day, “ and 
make every Tory on earth swallow a 
wine-glass of it; and as for Lord 
North—I hope to see him there yet, 
with the door locked, the key lost, and 
a board over the chimney.” He had 
the reputation of being bullet proof; 
and here, we shall take the liberty of 
making a short extract from a manu¬ 


script, in our possession, by way of 
showing what Allen was, before we 
give the passage that we have in view, 
from the Refugee. 

It was in the heat of summer. 
Allen was riding through a piece of 
open wood, or pine barren, as they call 
it there, with a score or two of his red 
and white savages behind. While they 
were on their way, a thunder cloud 
came up ; and several huge trees with¬ 
in sight of them were struck. The 
followers of this old reprobate were 
frightened, and took to the wood; but 
he sat still, cursing and swearing, and 
bawling after them to come back, and 
he'd show 'em a bit o' clear stufF; he'd 
show 'em that he wasn't afeard of the 
Evil One himself; not he—being thun¬ 
der proof, as well as bullet proof. 
While he was hallooing after them— 
the sturdy old blasphemer, and call¬ 
ing them all the bad names that he 
could lay his tongue to,—crash !— 
crack!—whizz!—down came the thun¬ 
der and lightning, all in a heap to¬ 
gether, upon a tree, not more than six 
or eight yards off, and shivered it in¬ 
to a thousand pieces. f Very well 
done!’ cried he; f very well done, 

I swar!' reining up, and heaving out his 
broad chest, very much as if he were 
on parade, reviewing a troop of invi¬ 
sible sharp-shooters,— c Very well, 
faith an' wax ! what if yer try a pull 
o’ that arc button wood tree, yonder? 
That'll work your hide for yer, I 
guess.' 

“ The words were hardly out of his 
mouth, when lo ! a tremendous clap 
of thunder broke over his head; and 
a stream of lightning struck the tree ; 
tore it up by the roots, filled the air 
with leaves and dust, and fired all the 
bushes about. 

“ c I-Iourraw for you !' cried Allen ; 
* hourraw for you! Dawn harnsom 
that, by the great Gawshof Jacop!' hea¬ 
ving himself up in the saddle, throw¬ 
ing his head back, so that all might 
see him brave the Destroyer, and 
smiting his broad iron chest, with all 
his power, till it rung like the solid 
rock : f Dawn harnsom, by Gawsh ! 
maybe ye'd like to try old Ethan, art- 
er that?"' 

Now for the picture of this man, as 
we met with it in “ The Refugee,” 
where the hero encounters the old 
wretch in prison. 

“ ‘ Ry the pillar of fire!' cried he 
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(Allen)— f By the pillar of fire, here 
is a fresh victim !’ 

“ ‘ How do you know that, sir ?* 
asked Gilbert. 

“ f Because,’ answered the Verd- 
monter (Vermonter), f you have a rud¬ 
dy cheek, a shaved lip, and a tattered 
garment. All these, by the Bulls of 
Bashan, get leave of absence hell-fired 
quick from these regions, let me tell 
you, friend; unless, to be sure, among 
the king’s officers.’ 

“ ‘ I was brought in a prisoner last 
night, sir.’ 

“ c Name ?—say.’ 

“ c Gilbert Greaves.* 

“ c Son of the Brigadier ? But no, 
he’s a Tory.’ 

“ f Yes, sir ; son of the Brigadier.’ 
c God’s firelock! you don’t say so ? 
Father against the son, and son against 
the father. Evidence for the prophets; 
say ?—Ha, ha ; a good thought.’ 

“ ‘ Bitter disunion, sir; and a sun¬ 
dering of the bonds of natural affec¬ 
tion.,’ replied Gilbert. 

“ c That there is,’ said Allen ; ‘ but 
I am sorry you are here. You had 
better be on Mount Etna, whipping 
sillabubs of brimstone for the devil’s 
dessert, than to be in this abode of 
hypocrites and Iscariots. Entre nous , 

I tell you, sir, this is an abominably 
blasphemous place; a Sodom, where¬ 
upon I pray that God may rain fire 
and brimstone ; provided he do it 
shortly.’ 

Allen afterwards inquired how he 
was taken — c whether fighting or sleep¬ 
ing, say ?’ 

“ f Oh, I did not come here with¬ 
out hard tugging, I assure you, sir,’ 
answered Greaves. 

“ ‘ Nor I, neither; by the Twelve 
Mischief Makers,’ said the strong- 
lunged colonel. ‘ I fought—by the 
by—my name is Ethan Allen—sur¬ 
prised, hey ?—hope to be better known 
to you, sir.—Yes, I am he, known at 
Ticonderoga and elsewhere, for the 
damnedest—but, I never brag. I 
fought the Britons, in that last busi¬ 
ness, two hours, bating sixteen mi¬ 
nutes and the snap of a musket. I 
peppered Carden, and that rascally 
counter-jumping, quill-driving Tat- 
terson, besides ten or twelve others, 
with my own hand. But we were 
overpowered, friend, fairly overpower¬ 
ed. I had men, sir, that, toe to toe, 
would have taken thunder alive. What 
signifies valour like mine, d—-—n my 
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eyes, when your foes are ten to your 
one ?’ 

<f f I believe you are a Hampshire 
Grant’s man, sir ?’ said Gilbert, grow¬ 
ing a little curious to know something 
more of this singular and eccentric 
being. 

“ f Ay am I, but not by birth. Born 
in old Connecticut, upon a d—d fine 
January morning; hence my valour. 
The British know that Ethan Allen 
never flinches; that, give him elbow- 
room, and the Green mountain boys 
will follow him, as a flock of sheep, 
the belwether. That’s why they won’t 
exchange me.’ 

“ f Will they not exchange you ?’ 
asked Gilbert. 

“ ‘ Won’t they exchange me, ask 
you ? Sooner exchange one of the vials 
of wrath, if they had it, for a Dutch 
crucible. They might, perhaps, offer 
me as an equivalent, for Stoney Point 
or Fort Washington; nothing less 
than that, I assure you.’ 

“ c They estimate your prowess at a 
very high rate,’ said Gilbert. 

“‘ That they do. I am offered a re¬ 
giment, if I will wheel about. May 
the earthquakes of damnation light 
upon them, for the attempt to seduce 
an honest man from his duty. See, 
sir ! They think I am preaching trea¬ 
son to you. Good bye; I must keep 
out of the way of that pike-staff.’ ” 

There; from that passage alone do 
we argue, so true is it, and so vigor¬ 
ous, though other parts, and large 
parts too, of the book, are very stupid— 
from that passage alone, do we argue 
the possession of a power, in the wri¬ 
ter of this book ; a stout, original pow¬ 
er, too, which if it be worthily encou¬ 
raged, properly trained for a while, 
and seriously put forth, may add 
much to the proud character of his 
country, in a new way. He is a law¬ 
yer, we perceive—but he may be a 
very good man for all that; and after 
a time, perhaps, may assist in wi¬ 
ping away the reproach, that now ad¬ 
heres to the profession of law, even 
there, in America, where the greater 
part of their popular writers were 
brought up to the bar. 

Perhaps we see that promise, which 
another would not see, in this book ; 
but, such is our opinion, such, our as¬ 
sured belief and hope—religious hope, 
we might say; for nothing, after all, 
spreads the fame of a people so fast, 
or so far, as their literature. 

10 
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The portrait of Paul Jones; the 
brave, sinewy, rough Scot, is well 
done;—well done, we say—not be¬ 
cause of any parade of language, or 
thought, or any especial dramatic 
force, or showy situation, but because, 
to our knowledge, it is truth itself, so 
far as it goes. 

We meet with real humour, two or 
three times—not more—in the book. 
For example, They brought me a 
dish of pork and pease,” quoth some¬ 
body ; “ the pork bearing about the 
same relation to the pease, that Alci- 
biades’ estate bore to Attica.” And 
we meet also with a few prodigious 
anachronisms. Thus, in the year 1776, 
people are talking about “ Belcher” 
handkerchiefs, f< Sykes and Niblo” 
(two tavern-keepers, recently up, in 
the city of New-York ;) “ Purdy and 
Eclipse” (the one a jockey, the other 
a horse—of 1822—the winners of a 
great race, which the people of New- 
York are eternally bragging about;) 
wherefore do we conclude, that, be¬ 
sides being a lawyer, the author of 
this book is a New-Yorker—(but he 
can’t help that, we dare say.) The 
“ Duke of York’s Moses,” (no match 
for their Eclipse, the New-Yorkers 
believe)—Dr Kitchener; and we know 
not what else. 

But we have other charges to pre¬ 
fer. He keeps Sir Henry Clinton out 
of the battle at Brooklyn heights ; and 
lugs him in —“ just arrived”—when 
the catastrophe is nigh. Yet Clinton 
■was a leader in that very battle. Again, 
this au thor, who is qui te rem arkable for 
his attention to historical truth, makes 
Lee appear at the table of Washing¬ 
ton, while he was eight hundred miles 
off’. Lee did not arrive in the north 
from Savannah, till Oct. 14, 1776; 
yet Washington’s letter speaks of poor 
Greaves, the hero, as having entered 
the rebel service, in the month of Sep¬ 
tember ; and we find, that Greaves, 
the said hero, saw Lee the first day of 
his arrival, in the American cam]). 
This would be a trifie, not worth men¬ 
tioning ; but for the ostentatious and 
obtrusive accuracy of the author. So 
too, in the battle; he is quite mis¬ 
taken about several matters. Wash¬ 
ington did not leave the roads, nor any 
road, without protection. So too, in 
a new bock (Bhother Jonathan), 
which is now on our table, the author, 
who is remarkable for his attention to 


historical truth, reports a short con¬ 
versation, which did take place, be¬ 
tween Franklin and Washington ; but 
reports it, as having occurred before 
the battle on Long Island, when, in 
fact, it occurred after that battle ; and 
was brought on,* by overtures, made 
by the British, in consequence of that 
battle. 

In “ The Refugee” and in “ Brother 
Jonathan,” we observe, altogether un¬ 
like as they are, in style, purpose, 
thought, and character, a description of 
the very same battle (that of Flatbush;) 
the very same disgraceful skirmish 
(that of Kipp’s Bay,) with two or 
three incidents—the deserters’ beha¬ 
viour—the escape of Washington— 
part of a military execution, &c. &c. 

Both writers have erred, we think, 
while portraying the terrible scenes 
of that war—a civil war, in fact; err¬ 
ed, by not showing, in a few words, 
the amazing disproportion which ex¬ 
isted between the rebel and royal ar¬ 
mies. Howe had 37,000 men, at one 
time; while Washington had only 
19,000, (the greater part militia,) in 
such a state of insubordination, that 
officers were tried for assuming the 
badges of rank, to which they were 
not entitled; and so wretchedly pro¬ 
vided for a season of war, that, on a 
return (to give one example out of a 
score, which might be given)—thai 
on a return being made by order of 
Congress, from the hospital depart¬ 
ment, which had received a full share 
of attention, it appeared that, in fif¬ 
teen regiments, for the use of fifteen 
surgeons, and fifteen mates, there were 
only six sets, for amputation; two, 
for trepanning; fifteen cases, for the 
pocket; seventy-five crooked, and six 
straight needles ; four incision knives ; 
and three pair of forceps, for extract¬ 
ing balls; and that, even these, were 
private property, and in a very bad state. 

How deplorable must have been the 
true condition of a great army, the 
hospital department of which was so 
wretchedly provided for the calamities 
of war ! A single fact of this nature, 
without any pomp of diction to give 
it value and weight, is worth a volume 
of poetry, narrative, and eloquent, or 
beautiful exaggeration, to prove the 
awful devotedness which did charac¬ 
terise the armies of liberty, in the New 
World, while engaged in the struggle 
for independence. 
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6. North American Review.*— 
This journal—a stout, serious, quar¬ 
terly paper, too learned by half, and 
much too wise, hitherto, for the peo¬ 
ple of this earth—was got up nearly 
thirteen years ago, by the teachers of 
New-England-ism at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity,—a college, three miles out of Bos¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, where the chief 
scholarship of North America is ga¬ 
thered, as about a nucleus; and where 
all the Yankee teaeliers are confederated, 
as it were, beneath one roof,—a body 
of wise men, who pursue light-horse, 
a twelvemonth after a charge, with 
two-and-forty pounders ; forage, with 
mortars; and skirmish, with elephants. 

It lumbered away for about six years, 
doing little good, and less harm, with¬ 
out being heard of, or cared for, when 
it was heard of; took a new shape then 
—threw off a part of its ponderous 
armour; began to be of use; and after 
two or three revolutions, for profit- 
sake, “ from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe/' has come to be, all at once, 
very much the sort of thing, which is 
wanted for this age, among the people 
of North America. 

We have kept our eye upon it, for 
a long while, as the best record, within 
our reach, of the administration there, 
in matters of deep and lively import, 
of serious and great value, to mankind. 
We have thought highly of it, and 
spoken highly of it, more than once; 
although it bore the unwieldy, paw¬ 
ing, heavy gibes, and rough, back- 
handed love pats of the Edinburgh, 
much too long, we thought; and sub¬ 
mitted, rather too meekly, year after 
year, to the kicks and cuffs, thumps 
and buffets, of the Quarterly, which, 
to say the least of them, were always 
given with hearty good will, in the 
shape of a declared foe in spite of 
all this unworthy forbearance, we have 
thought highly of the North American 
Review, believing it a work, which, if 
it were righteously employed, in the 
United States, would be of great use in 
promoting the welfare of that country, 
and of this. 

We were glad, when we saw it open 
a broadside upon the Quarterly, not 
long ago; for the Quarterly deserved 
it, in truth : but we are much afraid, 
now, from whatwe observe in the pages 


of this Number, much afraid, we con¬ 
fess, that it will now go too far, and, 
from being altogether backward in 
quarrel, become rash, hot, and fiery— 
talkative, perhaps. We perceive two 
or three indications of a bad, boyish 
temper, in this, worth rebuking. 

Hostility should be met, and was 
met, as we have already seen, toe to 
toe; but why should hostility continue, 
when the aggression is over?—Why 
these new blows at the Quarterly ?— 
And why these out-of-the-way flings 
at the Edinburgh ? 

We do not wonder much at the 
North American, though, after all, 
when we consider the case, for betray¬ 
ing a little more spite and bitterness 
toward the Edinburgh. It is much 
easier to forgive a foe, after he has 
wrought mischief to us, than a friend. 
The abuse of the Quarterly was bad 
enough ; but praise from the Edin¬ 
burgh, who could endure ? A tough 
battle it were easy enough to forget, or 
forgive ; but who can forget or forgive 
such regard, as that of the Edin¬ 
burgh, for North America ?—Fond¬ 
ling, which laid all her ribs bare ? Kiss¬ 
ing, which took the skin off? Toying, 
which 

“ Poor America might feel 
Through triple bars of brass or steel ?** 
Or love, which made a suit of armour 
necessary, if she lay down for a nap ? 
A blow from the Quarterly, she could 
put up with—a blow of the foot, 
we mean, of course, after the fashion 
of the Quarterly ; but a hug from the 
Edinburgh would have been, or might 
have been, fatal—a caress, death. In 
a word, if you will, the unkindness of 
the Quarterly was that of one, who 
teaches you to fight, by continual out¬ 
rage ; makes you formidable, in spite 
of your teeth, by reiterated, rough, 
and brutal provocation ; while the 
kindness of the Edinburgh was like 
that of the bear in the fable. Wish¬ 
ing to brush off the fly, he brushed off 
a nose with it. We do not wonder so 
much, therefore, at any especial inve¬ 
teracy of the North American toward 
the Edinburgh ; but still, we should 
say, now—Enough ; enough. Stop 
where you are. You have gone quite 
far enough—too far, indeed ; for you 
are now guilty of those very things, 
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which you complained of in the Quar¬ 
terly and Edinburgh. You have now 
said of a great people, that which is 
wicked, foolish, and absolutely untrue, 
because you are out of temper with a 
book ; that which, you must have 
known, or should have known, to be 
untrue, even while you said it, and 
that which, if it were true, should not 
have been said where you have said it, 
nor when you have said it, nor with¬ 
out much provocation. You might 
as well have uttered it, from the desk, 
on the Sabbath day, as in this North 
American Review—and you know it. 
You have thrown out rash political sar¬ 
casms. You have abused all parties, 
here. Do not persuade yourself, by the 
way, that you are impartial, because 
you are abused, by all parties here, in 
reply. You have sneered about a na¬ 
tional church. You have grown 
saucy, as you have grown popular. 
Having been praised for your spirit, 
we fear, about a twelvemonth ago; 
having obtained a few subscribers, 
where you dreaded losing a few, by 
your flourish at the Quarterly, you 
have begun to make a business of it; 
and are now flourishing away, in every 
other page, at one thing or another of 
this country. This may do for a 
time, perhaps; but, in the long run, 
it will prove a bad game—a bad 
“ spec”—it won't “pay well.” In 
short, you have grown scurrilous, im¬ 
pertinent—overbearing—to the full 
extent of your courage and capacity. 
You are personal, too; and you have 
gone aside, here, here , in this very 
paper, two or three times, for the pur¬ 
pose of insulting a nation. Your 
North American Review is a work of 
power; of great power. It is a work 
of authority ; and, if we are not very 
careful, it may be a work of great 
mischief. All this, we should say, 
and all this we do say, of this April 
Number, from which we are now go¬ 
ing to select a few passages, in justi¬ 
fication of ourselves, and of our ob¬ 
servations. 

First. In a paper, purporting to be 
the review of a good American story— 
(a clever article, though much too 
long, about a very clever book,* it ap¬ 
pears )—the writer says, “ If he (an 
American author) is not satisfied with 
indigenous virtue, he may take for the 
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model of his characters, men, of whom 
the old world is not worthy, and whom 
it has cast out from its bosom.” Well 
enough that, so far; but he goes on 
to say, that “ if he (the American au¬ 
thor) finds himself in need of a class 
of men more stupid and degraded than 
are to be found among the natives of 
the United States, here are croivds of 
the wretched peasantry of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Germany, flying for refuge 
from intolerable suffering, in every 
vessel that comes to our slm'es.” Pretty 
well that, faith ! Crowds , in every ves¬ 
sel. With what face will the North 
American Review complain of the 
Quarterly now, for adopting the report 
of such people as Fearon ? 

Pass we over the review of But¬ 
ler's Reminiscences, which is well 
enough, to be sure; and a long paper, 
about Spanish America, headed “ In¬ 
surrection op Tupac Amaru”— a 
capital thing, nevertheless; an article, 
under the general head of Modern 
Astronomy, subdivided, however, 
into several parts, every one of which 
is treated with singular perspicuity and 
vigour; the review of a work by Miss 
Hannah Adams, (sec Blackwood, 
Nov. 182-1*, p. 560,) called Letters 
on the Gospels, which review, done 
as it is, in the way of trade—or, at 
least, of the shop—is very fair; passing 
over all these, and over the Vindica¬ 
tion of Count Pulaski, which is a 
proud paper, and a very generous pa¬ 
per, creditable, in every way, to the 
North American Review, and to the 
editor thereof, (see Pulaski, Black¬ 
wood, Jan, 1825, p. 68,) we come to 
a masterly treatise upon the Code 
Napoleon; a treatise, however, 
wherein we find a passage or two, 
which we look upon as a great re¬ 
proach to this Number—nay, as a dis¬ 
grace to the whole work; and as like¬ 
ly to excite a bitter prejudice every¬ 
where against the character of it. “ In 
a form a little modified, the con¬ 
dition of every prince in Europe is 
the same,” says this writer, p. 391. 
“ There is not one of the leading so¬ 
vereigns, who could reign a day, with¬ 
out his standing army. Without the 
horse-guards, London itself would not 
he habitable.” There ! there l —that 
appears in the North American Re¬ 
view ; a paper established, in a pa- 
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roxysm of righteous hope, in a fit of 
indignant valour, for the protection of 
good men,—a great people, an abused 
people, against the absurd, eternal, 
atrocious calumnies of bad men, over 
sea ; a proud bulwark of truth, for one 
hemisphere; a perpetual, though quiet 
rebuke ; a lofty, grave example for the 
other. What shall we say of such a 
story ? Foolish though it be, it is not 
a thing to laugh at. We lock upon it 
as very serious, for such a paper as the 
North American Review, to say that, 
somewhere about a million—perhaps 
twelve or thirteen hundred thousand 
people, are kept in order by a troop, 
who are never seen or heard of, by the 
multittide. Why, there is a single pa¬ 
rish in London,—that of St Mary-la- 
Eonne, (or, as they call it here, Mar- 
row-bone-parisli,) the inhabitants of 
which could eat up the horse-guards, 
horses and all, for breakfast. Well 
may the people of this country laugh 
at the wisdom of that, when they find 
such idle trash in the chief journal of 
America. 

This, however, is not all; for the 
writer believes it (anybody can sec 
that); and what is more, the editor 
believes it, or he would not have per¬ 
mitted such a thing to appear. Both 
of these are clever men; both, men of 
authority ; and both, we believe, ho¬ 
nest, good men. Both, at any rate, 
are so regarded in America. And if 
so, what may not be said, and what 
may not be credited, hereafter, in that 
country, concerning this. 

We did hope for a better example, 
in such matters, from the new world. 
We did hope for great moderation; for 
wisdom and power; for truth and so¬ 
berness, whatever else there might be, 
in the North American Review, after it 
fell into the hands of Mr Sparks (a 
Unitarian preacher, who bought up the 
work on speculation) ; we did hope, 
that, after a while, an American would 
be sure to find that, in every page, if 
he took it up, among a strange people, 
that, which would make his heart 
leap; that, which would make him 
feel proud of his country—as proud, 
as if her great war-flag were unfurled, 
in a desert, over him ; that which—or 
that, upon the truth of which, he 
would be willing to put his life.— 
But how would such a man—a man, 
full of hope, and full of pride—a man, 
who would sooner die than do aught 


unworthy of his country—a man, who 
knows that if we dislike a person, we 
dislike the land—so far—which gave 
that person birth ; while, if we like a 
person, we like his country ; a man, 
who knows that our chief prejudice 
against every people proceeds from our 
acquaintance with some individual of 
that people;—a man, who knows all 
this, feels it, and acts accordingly, how 
would lie bear to meet with such a 
passage, in such a book, among the 
cities of Europe ? Would lie not as 
lief see the flag of his country—the 
war-flag thereof, dishonoured ? 

By the way, while reviewing two 
late orations of Professor Everett, (for¬ 
merly editor of this very N. A. Review 
—See Blackwood, Nov. 1825, 670,) 
somebody, (Mr Sparks himself, no 
doubt,) indulges Mr Southey, in a 
good-natured way, with a palpable 
hit. We give the passage, “ But 
what shall we say,” quoth Mr Sparks, 
cc what shall we say of the present 
Poet-Laureate of England ? He con¬ 
tinues to dream dreams and see sights; 
to indite ominous presages and scatter 
his portentous forebodings about Ame¬ 
rica, with as much pertinacity as ever, 
and with as much apparent ignorance 
of the principles of our government, 
and the organization of our society. A 
twelvemonth has but just elapsed since 
this sagacious politician suggested 
several important changes in our con¬ 
stitution, without which, he is convin¬ 
ced, the whole system of American re¬ 
publics must come to a speedy end, 
and the people be left in a deplorable 
state of mental and moral degradation. 
And what do our readers imagine these 
reforms to be, which are to save our 
republican institutions from perils so 
threatening? No other, indeed, than 
a gradation of ranks ; hereditary titles 
and wealth, and a Church establish¬ 
ment ! These are the salutary appends 
ages that Mr Southey, in his wisdom, 
recommends as the necessary safe¬ 
guards to our liberty, right morals, 
and religion, which he says are fast 
decaying, and fears will soon be 
extinct. Ilis modesty, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, prevented his adding one thing 
more as requisite to the good govern¬ 
ment, virtue, and happiness of these 
United States; and that is a Poet-Lau¬ 
reate.”—Very fair. 

N. 
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We are among the warm friends of 
a Nobility, looking at it in the ab¬ 
stract ; and we are among the warm 
friends of the Nobility of this empire, 
looking at its circumstances and gene¬ 
ral character. A confession like this will 
do us no injury with our readers. The 
men are yet, wc think, exceedingly nu¬ 
merous in this country, whodonotcon¬ 
fine their favour to one of the estates of 
the realm, and who esteem due re¬ 
verence and affection for the whole 
three to be perfectly compatible with 
integrity and independence. Such men 
are not guided in their opinions by ig¬ 
norance, envy, and cupidity; they look 
to other things than personal interests 
and prejudices for knowledge ; they love 
the constitution, and they are aware, 
that, to preserve it, they must honour 
and defend one part of it as well as 
another. Men like these think rail¬ 
ing against the aristocracy to be but 
a very poor way of serving the demo¬ 
cracy, and they believe it to display 
just as much of patriotism as of wis¬ 
dom. They feel the highest venera¬ 
tion for the House of Commons, and 
they are ready to shed their blood in 
defence of its rights and privileges; 
but then they do not look upon it as 
the sole depository of the nation’s abi¬ 
lity and virtue, and they never dream 
of making it the ruler of the Peers and 
the Sovereign. They know that their 
country was never intended to be go¬ 
verned solely by the democracy, and 
their ardent affection for it makes them 
wish that it never may be so governed. 
They are aware, from the testimony 
even of all republics, that a body, si¬ 
milar to the House of Peers in func¬ 
tions, must of necessity exist; and 
that, to enable it to discharge its du¬ 
ties properly, it must be, like the House 
of Commons, powerful, bold, free, and 
independent. Its conversion into the 
copyist and menial of the House of 
Commons would fill them with as 
much honour as the conversion of the 
latter into its copyist and menial.— 
They would combat as zealously for the 
rights, privileges, liberty, and indepen¬ 
dence of the one House, as for those 
of the other. 

It is to men like these that we ad¬ 
dress ourselves; theirs is the favour 
that we covet. When they look at the 
aspect and circumstances of the times. 


we arc pretty sure that they will re¬ 
gard this article as a proof of our in¬ 
tegrity and independence, even though 
it be somewhat complimentary to the 
rich and the titled. Our philosophers 
—Heaven mend their philosophy !— 
can find no form of government that 
is even tolerable, save a republic; they 
can see nothing in our constitution ex¬ 
cept a mass of deformities and evils ; 
they can only discover our Nobility to 
be a source of mischief and misery to 
the rest of the community—a destroy¬ 
er of that equality which they deem 
to be so essential for the happiness of 
mankind. They cry up America, with¬ 
out ceasing, as the only country in the 
world in which society possesses a per¬ 
fect form, and government works for 
general benefit. They are taking the 
most effectual means for teaching re¬ 
publicanism to the bulk of the people, 
for causing the lower classes to em¬ 
brace it as an instrument of personal 
profit, and for depriving the aristo¬ 
cracy of its influence and powers of 
self-protection. While this is the case, 
our policy, foreign and domestic, has 
taken a path which points rather to 
actual or practical republicanism, than 
to anything else. Public men cannot 
be so illiberal as to defend the old 
principles of the country ; neither can 
they show such bad taste as to value 
any praise so highly as that of the 
philosophers. While the only ground 
on which a Nobility can stand is thus 
attacked, the most powerful engines 
are at work for rendering the existing 
Nobility odious. A leader of the House 
of Commons—a man who is thought 
by some to possess great powers and 
acquirements—has publicly called the 
House of Peers a den of tyranny and 
oppression—a place in which every¬ 
thing favourable to religious and civil 
liberty is stifled. A large part of the 
press, in the prosecution of its repub¬ 
lican wishes, seizes every opportunity 
for maligning the Peers, and another 
large part, from its partiality for the 
Catholics, follows the same conduct. 
The sterling principles of English li¬ 
berty are so far forgot, that if the Peers 
take the liberty of discharging their 
duty conscientiously, and of dissent¬ 
ing from the Commons, it is charged 
upon them less as an error than a 
crime. The common sense of our 
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country has so far lost its influence, 
that it is almost imagined men of titles 
never can be right when they differ in 
opinion from those who have none. 
In the midst of all this, it is too much 
the fashion with those who are the 
friends of the Nobility rather to apo¬ 
logise for its existence, than to display 
its value. They seem to speak of it 
as though it were a thing of feudal 
origin, which could not well be got rid 
of; they contend that it yields no evils, 
hut they arc reluctant to go much far¬ 
ther ; they admire the magnificence of 
its appearance, and perhaps call it the 
Corinthian pillar of society ; but their 
language appears to imply that it is 
rather ornamental than useful. 

Our readers are aware, that we do 
not belong to the trimming school, 
and that we are perfectly free from 
that insatiable craving for universal 
popularity which now afflicts so deplo¬ 
rably our statesmen and writers. Na¬ 
ture has disabled us for attempting to 
splice hostile creeds together, and for 
standing aloof from friends in their 
extremity, that we may conciliate ene¬ 
mies ; and this excites in us no mur¬ 
muring. Our Magazine thrives as well, 
we have reason to think, as any trim¬ 
ming, tongue-tied work that is publish¬ 
ed. Thinking well, as we do, of the No¬ 
bility, we will give vent to our thoughts 
in our usual manner, without paying any 
attention to that white-livered, coun¬ 
terfeit prudence, which deems meek 
concession to be the best instrument 
lor defending what is valuable. We 
will, however, in the first place, state 
the reasons on which we ground our 
opinions. On former occasions, we have 
intimated, that we quarrel with the 
innovators of the age, not because they 
are theorists, but because they build 
upon erroneous theory. Everything 
that is practically good, must be theo¬ 
retically true, although its theory may 
remain without description; every 
sound, practical man, must be a sound 
theorist, although he may be too little 
of an orator, or a writer, to embody his 
theory in attractive language. The 
valuable practical things which are 
now so remorselessly swept away on 
the ground of their being theoreti¬ 
cally false, have had, we think, a true 
theory to stand upon, although it has 
unhappily lain too deep for the weak 
eyes of their destroyers. We will 
now take upon ourselves the cha¬ 
racter of theorists; we will inquire 
whether no theory can be discovered 
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to justify the existence of a Nobility ; 
we will endeavour to ascertain the real 
sentiments of philosophy touching the 
question. 

Nothing could well be more obvious 
and indisputable, than that a nation 
should fashion its form of government 
and laws from the most full anil accu¬ 
rate knowledge of human nature. It 
should have before it, not only the 
characteristics which are common to 
the people of every country, but like¬ 
wise the peculiar ones which climate 
and other causes produce in its own 
inhabitants. It would be just as wise 
to assume that the same coat would 
fit all men alike, as to assume that the 
same system of government would suit 
all nations alike ; and yet our philo¬ 
sophers of the day invariably build 
upon the latter assumption. The in¬ 
stitutions and laws should be to the 
utmost point practicable, adapted to 
the character and circumstances of the 
people ; they should form the instruc¬ 
tor and guide, but not the enemy of 
human nature; and they should en¬ 
deavour not to destroy the character¬ 
istics of the mind of man, hut to tem¬ 
per and modify them into sources of 
individual and general benefit. The 
philosophic statesman sees in avarice, 
pride, envy, ambition, ferocity, sel¬ 
fishness, superstition, &c. &c., not 
tilings worthless, but tilings valuable; 
lie sees in them the rough materials 
for the erection of society and govern¬ 
ment, and without which neither could 
be formed. He works all up, and de¬ 
stroys nothing; that which is unfit 
for the walls he uses in the founda¬ 
tions; that which cannot enter into 
the substantial parts of the fabric he 
converts into valuable decorations ; 
that which cannot bear the storms 
which beat upon the exterior, lie em¬ 
ploys for most important purposes 
within. In his hands the clay rises 
into gigantic walls—the blocks of stone 
become magnificent pillars—the logs of 
wood resolve themselves into every¬ 
thing that utility commands—the me¬ 
tals shake off tlieir dross to render 
themselves the sources of benefit and 
beauty—and the poisonous plants and 
minerals divest themselves of tlieir 
noxious qualities, and scatter around 
them health and happiness. lie spares 
not the axe and the hammer, the fire 
and the file ; but he uses these, not to 
destroy, hut to give shape, value, and 
continued existence. 

Avarice forms the raw material of 
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frugality and economy—prodigality, 
that of benevolence, and generosity— 
pride, that of high feeling and severe 
virtue—envy, that of emulation—fero¬ 
city, that of daring bravery—ambition, 
that of unwearied effort and splendid 
public service—selfishness, that of in¬ 
dustry and prudence, &c. &c. These 
are not to be destroyed, but to be 
worked up into the tilings we need ; 
if we annihilate them, we must be 
without what we now fabricate from 
them. The loss of any one of them 
would bea grievous loss to society. 
We cannot make woollen cloth from 
iron, or raise brick walls from silk; 
and it is equally impossible for us to 
manufacture the different virtues that 
society calls for, from anything but 
the proper materials. We say not 
that the vicious feelings which we 
have enumerated are to come into ac¬ 
tion before they are worked up into 
virtues; we only say that they are 
parts of human nature which are thus 
worked up in early life by instruction 
and regulation. 

Our philosophers, on these matters, 
fall into a capital error. They see 
what effects education and regulation 
have upon man, and they assume that 
these could change him into anything. 
They assume him to be originally a 
lump of inert matter capable of being 
manufactured into whatever tlieir 
imagination may decide upon ; and 
they attempt to make him wliat he 
cannot be made. They act upon the 
principle of hammering dust into gold, 
and weaving brass into cobwebs. 

For men to form themselves into 
distinct ranks, is a part of their na¬ 
ture everywhere, which nothing can 
eradicate. Rulers and laws, do what 
they will, can never create anything 
beyond a nominal and incongruous 
equality. Were any government to 
establish and maintain a perfect equa¬ 
lity in property, the talented and the 
fools, the knowing and the ignorant, 
the virtuous and the profligate, the 
old and the young, the members of 
different callings. Sec. would still form 
themselves into distinct classes of dif¬ 
ferent degrees of exaltation. There 
would still be high and low, if not 
rich and poor. Rut no government 
could attempt anything so monstrous, 
and the enjoyment of such rights and 
liberties as the most despotic one can¬ 
not withhold, inevitably creates rich 
men and poor ones, the great and tlieir 
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dependents, masters and servants—a 
variety of classes naturally and har¬ 
moniously rising above each other. 

The more closely this part of hu¬ 
man nature is looked at, the more 
powerful and extraordinary it appears. 
While, to the superficial observer, so¬ 
ciety only seems to comprehend a few 
classes, it, in reality, comprehends al¬ 
most an infinity. Those which dif¬ 
ference of wealth alone forms between 
the richest and the poorest, can scarce¬ 
ly be numbered. Generally speaking, 
every trifling variation of income forms 
a distinct class throughout. After 
wealth has made its divisions, pride 
and other things step in and sub¬ 
divide them to the utmost point pos¬ 
sible. Those among the great, whom 
equality of riches has formed into one 
rank, are cut by blood, birth, and 
difference of mind and pursuit, into 
various ranks. In the middle classes, 
tlie subdivisions are alike numerous. 
A profession, or trade, may be much 
less lucrative than another; and yet, 
from its being more respectable in the 
eyes of the world, the members of it 
cannot possibly humble themselves to 
become the equals of the members of 
the other. The case is the same 
among tlie lower orders. The plough¬ 
men bold the mechanics in contempt, 
as an inferior race of beings, although 
the latter earn the best wages: the 
journeymen cabinetmakers cannot de¬ 
grade themselves by associating with 
the journeymen tailors : the journey¬ 
men shoemakers cannot so far forget 
their dignity as to make companions of 
the labourers: the gentleman's lacquey 
cannot, on any account, lower himself 
to the level of the carman. When we 
look at the almost endless multiplicity 
of callings which occupy mankind, it 
is astonishing to observe, how accu¬ 
rately the respectability of each is 
measured, and how tenaciously the 
members of each maintain their supe¬ 
riority over all whom they deem to be 
their inferiors. Scarcely any two of 
them stand on the same level, and tl*c 
members of scarcely any two of them 
believe themselves to occupy the same 
rank: the distinction may he slight, 
but it is perceptible ; the difference in 
elevation may be hut a hair's-breadth, 
and yet it exists. As soon as a man ob¬ 
tains an increase of fortune, a step of 
promotion in his calling, or a new 
calling of a somewhat more exalted 
character, he withdraws himself, with 
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all imaginable alacrity, from the class 
in which he has previously moved, 
and pushes himself into that of which 
his acquisition entitles him to become 
a member. He may, perhaps, for the 
sake of decency, keep up some ac¬ 
quaintance with his former associates, 
but he takes care to make them sen¬ 
sible that they are no longer his equals. 
Every man in the community is con¬ 
stantly striving to establish the doc¬ 
trine of superior and inferior; he is 
constantly warring against equality, 
and labouring to multiply classes of 
different exaltation ; he is constantly 
endeavouring to raise himself above 
his equals, and to repel all from his 
rank whom he deems to be his infe¬ 
riors. This begins at the lowest, and 
it ends only at the highest. 

The division, therefore, of the in¬ 
habitants of a civilized country into 
separate classes of different exaltation, 
is unavoidable; no earthly power can 
prevent it; it is made by those eter¬ 
nal laws of nature which nothing un¬ 
der Heaven may ever abrogate. Let 
us now glance at some of its conse¬ 
quences. 

In the first place, society could not 
exist, and no nation could be governed 
without it. The rich and great go¬ 
vern their dependents, landlords go¬ 
vern tenants, masters govern servants, 
parents govern.children, superiors go¬ 
vern inferiors; were it not for this, 
the most despotic government could 
not maintain order, and keep itself in 
existence. Whatever form a govern¬ 
ment may possess, these are the in¬ 
struments which enable it to be a go¬ 
vernment ; they procure it obedience, 
and they do far more than itself to¬ 
wards the conservation of internal 
peace, and the prevention of vice and 
crime. The community practically 
divides itself into a vast number of 
small portions, which harmoniously 
rise above each other in rank, and in 
which the superior governs to a very 
great extent the inferior throughout. 
Without the superiority of rank, di¬ 
rect authority would be very ineffi¬ 
cient. If the parent treat his children 
as equals, coercion gains from them 
very imperfect obedience; if the mas¬ 
ter treat his servants as equals, they 
disregard his commands; if the su¬ 
perior, speaking generally, treat his in¬ 
feriors as equals, be loses the greater 
part of his influence over them.— 
Whatever aid these may derive from 


legal and other means of compulsion, 
their authority flows principally from 
their forming distinct and more ex¬ 
alted classes. If a man expect to be 
obeyed, lie must keep himself apart 
from, and above those from whom he 
expects obedience. This, and this 
alone, will procure for him the proper 
obedience, and combine it with habi¬ 
tual reverence and attachment. If a 
people should form only a mob of 
equals, the ready and cheerful obe¬ 
dience so essential for individual, as 
well as general good, would scarcely 
exist at all; the little obedience that 
might be found would be produced by 
compulsion, and it would light up ge¬ 
neral discord and animosity; he who 
commanded would be a tyrant, and he 
who obeyed would he a slave through¬ 
out. 

In the second place, from the full 
and willing obedience which superi¬ 
ority of rank inspires, flow many of 
the most valuable characteristics of a 
community. The acquisition of use¬ 
ful knowledge, industrious habits, 
professional excellence, workmanlike 
skill and activity, and general good 
principles, depend mainly upon it. 
A\ hat would children learn from the 
school-master, were he to romp with 
them as their playfellow ? What would 
apprentices learn from the tradesman, 
were he to be their constant associate ? 
The very best servants would lose all 
their valuable characteristics, were 
their master to be their equal and 
companion. The unremitting employ¬ 
ment of the rod, the law, and other 
instruments of coercion, would be of 
very little value without the superiori¬ 
ty of rank. Compelled obedience is 
comparatively worthless. The youth 
will never possess much knowledge, 
who can only he made to attend to it 
by flogging; the servant will he a po¬ 
sitive nuisance, who will only learn 
and labour from the fear of punish¬ 
ment. The superiority causes advice 
as well as command to be obeyed ; it 
gives to displeasure and reproof-— 
things which can always be resorted to 
on the instant—all the efficacy of pu¬ 
nishment ; it inspires the awe and re¬ 
verence which operate as perpetual 
stimulants to voluntary obedience; it 
renders coercive means to a great ex¬ 
tent unnecessary. 

In addition to this, the student, the 
apprentice, the servant, and the de¬ 
pendent, find in the divisions of rank 
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an irresistible temptation to proper 
conduct. To rise in the world is what 
they all sigh for, and they can only 
hope to do this by the due discharge 
of their various duties. Equality 
would destroy, not only the wish, but 
all that the wish produces. Men pur¬ 
sue wealth and fame chiefly because 
these are the instruments for procu¬ 
ring elevation of rank: they accumu¬ 
late money, not merely that they may 
fill chests with it, or be enabled to fare 
more luxuriously, but that they may 
purchase rank with its profits. As 
they add to their fortunes, they buy 
higher rank by increased expenditure. 
The miser will even part with so much 
of his money as may be necessary for 
keeping him above his inferiors. Were 
ranks few in number, they would only 
operate thus upon a small part of man¬ 
kind ; it is from their being so nume¬ 
rous that they operate upon all men. 
Every man when he begins the world, 
however poor and friendless he may 
be, has the means within his reach of 
raising himself; he has the hope, and 
the hope generates the endeavour. 
Good conduct, and skill in his calling, 
will often alone carry him through 
many ranks ; if he combine them with 
rigid frugality, they will in a few years 
raise him to the middle classes. It 
happens, likewise, from ranks being 
so numerous, that the bulk of man¬ 
kind may continually strive to rise, 
and may rise through life, without 
reaching the highest. Were there but 
three or four steps in the ladder, they 
would be at such a distance from each 
other, that it would be scarcely possi¬ 
ble for those upon one to reach an¬ 
other ; there would be little hope, and 
of course little exertion. As the case 
is, the steps are so numerous, that the 
whole population, allowing for slips 
and tumbles, can keep continually 
ascending : hope flags not, and the ex¬ 
ertion which yields such invaluable 
benefits to the community, is termi¬ 
nated only by death, or old age. 

Of course, the multiplicity of the 
divisions of rank acts likewise in the 
most beneficial manner upon parents, 
masters, and all who are in a great 
measure, or wholly independent. It 
incites them also to unremitted efforts 
to raise themselves—to undeviating 
adherence to that line of conduct 
which the good of the community pre¬ 
scribes. It subjects them to proper 


control when they are almost wholly 
free from all other control. 

The multiplicity in question acts as 
a schoolmaster to the mass of man¬ 
kind in teaching knowledge which 
schools do not teach, and which is as 
necessary as anything that schools do 
teach. The higher ranks move amidst 
all varieties of knowledge, and every 
rank, from beginning to end, is, with¬ 
out ceasing, labouring to learn from, 
and imitate, those above it. The 
stream of general intelligence thus 
begins with the highest, and it flows 
without interruption, until it reaches 
the lowest. Men thus learn and imi¬ 
tate voluntarily, and they are led to 
do so by superiority of rank in those 
whom they make their teachers. The 
commoner must, as far as practicable, 
think, and do like the peer, the trades¬ 
man like the gentleman, the servant 
like the master, and the child like the 
parent; but the reverse must not be 
dreamed of. A man carefully avoids 
adopting the opinions and conduct of 
his inferiors; he is not very anxious to 
adopt those of his equals; but he must, 
by all means, be the copyist of his su¬ 
periors, merely because these are his 
superiors. 

If real equality of rank were esta¬ 
blished, the mass of men would then 
be deprived of all hope of rising 
in the world ; to acquire wealth, 
either to hoard it, or to expend it in 
the gratification of sensuality, would 
be their grand motive of exertion ; 
wealth could scarcely be used for 
other purposes. This would make 
them either misers or profligates, and 
it would operate in the most perni¬ 
cious manner upon the interests of the 
community. As matters are, the high¬ 
er a man's rank is, the greater his ex¬ 
penditure must be to support it: he 
endeavours to move in the highest 
possible, and this preserves him from 
becoming the slave of avarice and sen¬ 
suality. The money that he expends 
in the maintenance of his rank yields 
the most important benefits to the 
community. If lie be rich, he must 
have a numerous retinue of servants, 
splendid equipages, a noble mansion, 
and costly furniture; he must be an 
immense consumer of everything that 
gives the greatest employment to in¬ 
dustry, and contributes the most to 
the revenue. People rail against the 
pomp and extravagance of the great. 
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when, in reality, the latter are paying 
taxes that otherwise could not be paid, 
and employing labourers who must 
otherwise starve. Men continually 
strain every nerve to obtain money, 
and as they obtain they expend it, 
principally, for the benefit of others. 
Rank restrains them in every division 
from hoarding too much, and from 
becoming inordinately sensual ; it 
compels them to use property as they 
acquire it, for the benefit of the com¬ 
munity. Nothing else could do it. 

In the third place, to this endless 
multiplicity of ranks, general liberty 
owes its existence. As a free com¬ 
munity never can be unanimous, it 
ought to be so far divided into bodies 
that no one may outweigh all the rest. 
Were this nation to be only divided 
into three or four bodies, the balance 
could not be maintained, and the 
powerful one would be the tyrant of 
the others. If the rich men, the mas¬ 
ters, and the servants, were to form 
unanimous, indivisible bodies, nothing 
would be seen but animosity, convul¬ 
sion, and tyranny. Nature abhors 
immense, ungovernable bodies, and, 
if she be not completely overpowered, 
never suffers them to exist; she is 
eternally occupied in endeavours to 
form small, weak ones, and to destroy 
great, potent ones. Those whom in¬ 
terest, or political and religious feel¬ 
ing combines, she divides by means 
of rank, llank keeps the labouring 
classes from combining into a whole ; 
it operates, in the same way, on the 
masters, and the rich and great; and, 
of course, it protects the state from 
the tremendous evils that would flow 
from their combinations; it forms a 
bulwark against those ills which com¬ 
munity of interest and feeling would 
otherwise produce. The nation is thus 
divided and subdivided, until it is 
composed of an almost endless multi¬ 
tude of bodies, of which no one pos¬ 
sesses mischievous power. These are 
not rivals and enemies, as a small 
number w r ould be; the mass of them 
are, from similarity of interest and 
feeling, friends, although lukewarm 
and jealous ones. The subdivisions 
made by rank fill up the chasms that 
are left in society by the divisions 
made by other things ,* and, from the 
lowest of the democracy, to the high¬ 
est of the aristocracy, ranks rise in 
beautiful order and connexion, and 
bind society together as a whole. It is 


scarcely possible to discover where the 
democracy ends, and the aristocracy 
begins—where the point of meeting 
is between the poor and the rich. Se¬ 
veral of the higher classes of servants 
even rank above several of the low r er 
classes of masters ; and thus connect 
the great divisions, of which they form 
parts. Each body is thus kept from 
tyrannizing, and therefore every set 
of rulers is kept from tyrannizing. 
Ministers reach office by qualification, 
and retain it by good conduct. The 
bodies govern each other; attempts to 
oppress dare not be made from any 
quarter, and the greatest share of ge¬ 
neral liberty is enjoyed. 

Now, with all this before him, how 
would the philosopher fashion his go¬ 
vernment ? Instead of vainly array¬ 
ing himself against nature, he would 
be her ally. lie would form laws, not 
to prevent her from creating her ranks, 
but to assist her—not to undo her 
work, but to protect it. He would 
endeavour, not to shorten her chain of 
ranks, but to lengthen it; and he would 
make every addition to her labours in 
his power. Such, it might be expect¬ 
ed,, would be the answer of everyone— 
of even the most inveterate theorist 
that ever plagued the universe. 

Our republican philosophers, how¬ 
ever, do exactly the reverse. With 
the name of Nature eternally in their 
mouths, wim her praise constantly on 
their lips, they make it their study to 
thwart and trample upon her to the 
utmost. They detest everything that 
has been erected by herself, or from 
her suggestions; and love only what 
she hates and seeks to destroy. In¬ 
stead of taking her for their guide in 
what they pull down and raise up, they 
follow only that blind and brainless 
art which is her implacable enemy. 
They cannot bear the idea of differ¬ 
ence of rank ; their nation must form 
a mob of equals; with them, every¬ 
thing that a community needs must 
flow from equality. 

In the midst of the outcry which 
these sages keep up in favour of equal¬ 
ity, let us ascertain what equality they 
really establish. They form one of 
names; no one must be called, My 
Lord, or Sir William; all must be 
plain Johns and Roberts, or, at the 
least, plain Misters. Does then ine¬ 
quality consist merely in difference 
of name ? Would our nobles be less 
rich and proud ? Would they possess 
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less control over their dependents, and 
less parliamentary and public influ¬ 
ence, if they were stripped of their 
titles ? Does the want of title place 
the rich men of America, or any other 
republic, on a level with the poor ones ? 
The questions will only admit of one 
answer, and it covers the philosophers 
Avitli derision. When they strike at 
title, they leave untouched the chief 
source of inequality—that from which 
title draws its principal influence. 
They clap a different name upon the 
evil, and they call this destroying it. 
What is the consequence? In Ame¬ 
rica, that Elysium of English philoso¬ 
phers, society divides itself, as far as 
practicable, into ranks, as it does in 
this country. There are the same 
pride, the same keeping apart from 
inferiors, the same struggles for pre¬ 
cedency, there as here. The chain of 
ranks is shorter, from its not possess¬ 
ing the links formed by a nobility; but 
as far as it reaches, it is similar to that ' 
which exists in England. There is 
practically an aristocracy in America, 
which is as ambitious of standing at 
the head of the community, and as 
anxious to engross the utmost degree 
of influence and power, as our oavii 
aristocracy. If it be comparatively 
weak and poor, title would not render 
it stronger and richer—title would not 
render it one whit more mischievous 
than it is at present. 

It must be obvious to all men, that, 
if equality be essential for the good of 
a people, constitution-makers ought 
to labour to destroy that which is the 
real cause of inequality. As it is wealth, 
and not title, that raises a man far 
above the mass of his brethren, that 
gives him power over tenants, trades¬ 
men, &c. that enables him to control 
a great number of electors, and that 
gives him great influence in the legis¬ 
lature and with the government, our 
philosophers ought to attack wealth, 
and not title. All men cannot be made 
rich, therefore they should make all 
men poor. They should prohibit peo¬ 
ple from deriving fortunes from pub¬ 
lic services, trade, bequests, and every¬ 
thing else. They should continually 
take money from those who accumu¬ 
late it, and bestow it on those Avho do 
not accumulate. If, AA'e say, equality 
be essential for public good* then, ac¬ 
cording to every principle of philoso¬ 
phy, this ought to be done, for it is 
the only means of producing equality. 

As, putting out of sight a nobility, 
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the philosophers do not create a tittle 
more of real equality than the unphilo- 
sophical constitution-makers, Ave will 
now attempt to ascertain what bene¬ 
fits they bestOAv upon society by re¬ 
jecting a Nobility. 

It is essential for the well-being of 
a nation that its ministers, generals, 
admirals, &c. should be men of the 
first talents and virtues, and of course 
it should adopt the best means that 
could be contrived for alluring sucli 
men into its service. Now, upon the¬ 
ory, Avhat Avould be the best means ? 
Would money ? No ! such men, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, care very little for 
money ; the Avish merely to make a 
fortune, has very little influence over 
them; they often enough forsake a 
lucrative calling, to folloAv one that 
Avill barely promise them a mainten¬ 
ance, because the one offers a little 
more to gratify pride than the other. 
The nation, therefore, that offers mo- 
‘ ney only as the reward of the highest 
kinds of public service, addresses itself 
to the wrong men ; it appeals to ava¬ 
rice instead of ambition; it endeavours 
to catch eagles with the proper lure for 
geese. It should offer, not merely mo¬ 
ney, hut fame, power, privilege, rank, 
and splendour ; and it should not he 
too parsimonious in calculating and 
measuring; it should address itself to 
the best, and not the Avorst, of man’s 
passions ; and it should deal as much 
as possible in such temptations and 
retvards as tend to purify and ennoble. 

Passing from the nation to its ser¬ 
vant, every one will admit that the 
minister, general, admiral, &c. ought 
to be duly rewarded. Now, upon the¬ 
ory, what would form a proper re¬ 
ward ? He who possesses the most 
rare talents—Avho devotes both his 
days and his nights to that toil which 
is hostile alike to health and pleasure 
—who submits to the most severe pri¬ 
vations, and often braves death itself 
—and Avhose services yield the highest 
benefits, not to one individual, but to 
many millions; not to one, but to 
many generations—such a man surely 
ought to have higher remuneration 
than that Avhich is thought to he fair¬ 
ly earned by common abilities in the 
performance of ordinary duties. Ac¬ 
cording to every principle of theory, 
he ought to have the highest reward 
that human poAver can bestOAv. 

Our constitution was formed before 
philosophy Avas much heard of among 
statesmen; its parents had no Philo- 
2 X 
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sophers by profession to guide them, 
therefore they were compelled to follow 
nature and reason. They remarked that 
great powers scorned lucre, and pant¬ 
ed for distinction and elevation ; and, 
in consequence, they gave us a Nobili¬ 
ty. They skilfully lengthened nature’s 
chain of ranks, and formed with the 
new links a charmed circle, into which 
great abilities, and long and eminent 
public services, are almost the only 
means of admission. Unlike the Eco¬ 
nomists, they thought not of cheapness 
—unlike the Philosophers,they thought 
not of equality; they studied how to 
procure for the state the most able ser¬ 
vants on the one hand, and how to re¬ 
ward public services adequately on the 
other. They proved themselves, after 
all, to be the best Economists and Phi¬ 
losophers. 

Now, how stands the question be¬ 
tween Britain and America touching 
these matters ? The latter tempts and 
rewards only with money. Whatever 
services the public servant may per¬ 
form, he has nothing but money to 
expect from the state. With regard to 
rank, he cannot hope for a permanent 
place in the highest. The state can¬ 
not afford to make him equal in for¬ 
tune with the richest members of the 
community; and where there are no 
titles, the richest men rank as the high¬ 
est. When he retires from public ser¬ 
vice, many traders surpass him in in¬ 
come ; he is overstepped and outshone 
by the wealthy ignorant and vulgar ; 
at his death he has nothing to bequeath 
to his children, save the paltry money; 
and they sink at once into the ignoble 
mass, with perhaps bitter cause for la¬ 
menting that lie had not been a mer¬ 
chant or a shopkeeper. 

In this country, money forms only 
a portion, and the most worthless por¬ 
tion, of the reward of exalted public 
services. The state gives perhaps as 
much of it as America, but it gives in 
addition that which renders the money 
insignificant. It spreads before the 
people, not only fortunes, but a long 
train of dignities, which can only be 
gained by serving it. A brilliant pub¬ 
lic service gives a man rank, which 
wealth alone cannot give; it raises 
him above the traders, the ignoble 
rich, and places him among the first 
classes of society. The public servant, 
when he retires, may be surpassed in 
fortune, but he possesses that which 
gives him precedency of rank—which 


makes him one of the first men of the 
country. At his death, he has to be* 
queatli to his children, not only his 
fortune, but that which is of far more 
value than any fortune. He leaves to 
them his rank; they suffer no degra¬ 
dation ; he has secured for them and 
their heirs a place amidst the first of 
the realm, amidst the most valuable 
connexions, amidst the vortex of pro¬ 
fit and honours for ever. 

In America, a man has less to ex¬ 
pect from serving his country, than 
from following divers callings which 
have no connexion with such service. 
In Britain, a man can gain infinitely 
more from serving his country, than 
from anything else. Profession dis¬ 
connected with public service, and 
trade can give nothing, compared with 
what is given by the state; the most 
splendid and captivating rewards that 
talents and industry can acquire, are 
to he acquired only in the service of 
the nation. In America, the offered 
rewards are but little calculated to 
tempt the rich ; in Britain, they are 
sufficiently tempting to the whole ta¬ 
lent of the community ; in the former, 
they are most paltry and inadequate; 
in the latter they are, as far as possi¬ 
ble, proportioned to desert. 

Whether we look at the nation, or 
the individual, we are compelled to 
think that, on this point, the Philoso¬ 
phers treat philosophy most barbar¬ 
ously—that they violate, in the most 
outrageous manner, the plainest of its 
dictates. They speak of patriotism^ 
and far be it from us to undervalue it; 
but, however it may operate upon par¬ 
ticular individuals, every one knows 
that it is not to be trusted to for pro¬ 
curing for a nation the best servants. 
Our Pitts, Burkes, Nelsons, and Wel¬ 
lingtons, who perhaps begin the world 
with little or no fortune, must have 
something beyond patriotism to make 
them prefer the service of their coun¬ 
try. Most men will sacrifice largely 
for their country, when the need for 
it is apparent; but a young man, when 
he begins the world, has no such need 
before him. A nation, to have the 
choice of the market of ability, must 
outbid all competitors. Our opinion 
seems to be verified by history. This 
country has generally had a profusion 
of candidates of the first character to 
select its higher servants from ; it has 
generallydiad ministers, generals, ad¬ 
mirals, &c. &c. of the greatest talent. 
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and who have performed for it almost 
more than could be expected from 
human nature. America has scarcely 
had one public servant who has risen 
above mediocrity since the Revolution. 

If this nation lost by its liberality 
towards its servants, then, perhaps, 
something might be said in favour of 
the Philosophers ; but that it gains by 
it prodigiously, is a thing which ad¬ 
mits not of question. We need not 
point out how its interests must be 
affected by the difference between the 
most able ministers, generals, &c. and 
those of moderate ability. For every 
pound that it gives to its Pitts, Burkes, 
Wellingtons, and Nelsons, it receives 
from them, in power, territory, re¬ 
venue, honour, principle, &c. to the 
value of a million. A man has only 
to cast his eyes upon this empire to be 
convinced, that whatever it may have 
given to its great men, it has given no¬ 
thing in comparison to what it has re¬ 
ceived from them. 

Mr Brougham, in the last session of 
Parliament, complimented America on 
its having procured a cheap govern¬ 
ment. Cheap !—cheap statesmen !— 
cheap heroes !—the nation bantering, 
and over-reaching, and buying cheap 
genius, knowledge, skill, wisdom, vir¬ 
tue, industry, blood and suffering of 
the individual! Could anything be 
more unnatural, more disgusting, more 
beggarly, more outrageously hostile to 
every principle of honour, justice, and 
reason than this? We hate cheap 
things of all descriptions, for, what¬ 
ever they may cost us, we never find 
them worth the price ; and we shrewd¬ 
ly suspect cheap public service to be 
the most ruinous cheap article that can 
be speculated in. 

The Philosophers tell us, that when 
an American President leaves office, he 
sinks into the mass of society, and is 
scarcely to be distinguished from the 
small gentry, farmers, &c. who sur¬ 
round him. They see him destitute 
of ceremony, rank, and distinction— 
mixed up with the low—looked down 
upon by a large part of the ignorant 
and vulgar—and the sight throws 
them into raptures ; it is grand, sub¬ 
lime, affecting, and we know not what 
else. Detestable philosophy ! The man 
who has been for years at the head of the 
community—who has mixed only with 
the first of its members—who has been 
in constant communication with the 
leading men of the world—who has 


cultivated his mind to the highest 
point—and whose character, tastes, 
and habits are perfectly dissimilar to 
those of the classes below him ; this 
man is thrust from his rank, placed on 
a level with inferiors whom he scorns, 
denied what he has earned, humbled 
and degraded—doomed to mix in so¬ 
ciety that he despises, and to endure 
the insolent familiarity of the low and 
uncultivated, and it yields delight to 
Philosophers ! Once more we say, de¬ 
testable philosophy! 

The Philosophers pretend to be 
warmer friends to talent and merit 
than other people, and yet here they 
array themselves against them—they 
rejoice because ithey are subjected to 
the most gross injustice, to the vilest 
robbery. They declare that the ta¬ 
lented and meritorious should stand 
at the head of society, and yet they 
here attack the only regulation that 
can raise these to the head of society. 
They maintain that rank should not 
be regulated by wealth, and yet they 
here assail the only thing that can 
prevent it. It is for them, and not 
ourselves, to reconcile their inconsist¬ 
encies. 

According to the doctrine and work¬ 
ing of our constitution, this seems to 
be undeniably the constitutional origin 
of our Nobility. It exists to procure 
for the nation the most able servants 
—to stimulate these to the utmost 
display of industry and ability in the 
discharge of their duties—to give ade¬ 
quate rewards to their services—to 
raise those who do more for the com¬ 
munity than other men, to the head 
of the community—to place talent and 
desert above riches—and to prevent 
wealth alone from disposing of the 
first places in society. This Nobility 
is open to the whole nation. Win and 
wear, is its motto. The child of the 
peasant, the mechanic, the beggar, may 
enter it. The greater part of those 
who, in late years, have been its mem¬ 
bers, were, when they began the world, 
men of humble family, of common 
education, possessing few connexions, 
and little fortune, or perhaps none at 
all. If but few can reach it, this is 
essential for public good. Those, who 
cannot hope, derive inestimable bene¬ 
fits from the competition and services 
of those who can. The Nobility is the 
child of the Democracy—it is composed 
of men chosen from the latter—it ex¬ 
ists to reward and benefit it—and 
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there is not'a member of theDemocracy cannot perhaps do move 


yfho does not draw large advantages 
from its existence. 

We have, we hope, said sufficient to 
prove, that, if a Nobility, as a body, 
could be turned to no public use after 
its creation—that if it should even 
produce a portion of evil still, regard 
for the public service, and bare justice 
to the public servant, command that it 
should exist. We shall now, we think, 
prove, that if it were perfectly worth¬ 
less in procuring the best servants ior 
the state, and in rewarding such 
servants, its existence would still be 
most essential for the weal of the 
community. 

America yet possesses comparatively 
few rich men ; these are scattered over 
a large extent of territory, and they are 
perhaps never congregated together in 
the same spot to become connected. 
Rich men abound in this country. The 
fortunes which have been in so many 
ages gained in the colonies, as well as 
at home, are here enjoyed. Not only 
the proprietors of our soil, public debt, 
&c. but the actual possessors of many 
of our foreign possessions, and of a 
large part of the public debts of other 
nations, dwell here. The mass of the 
rich men of the whole empire are in¬ 
habitants of this small island; and, 
for a large portion of every year, the 
greater part of them reside in one city, 
and become known to, and connected 
with each other. We, as we have 
already said, hold it to be essential 
that the community should be divided 
into weak, manageable bodies ; and 
nothing would be more pernicious than 
for our rich men, numerous and power¬ 
ful as they are, to be formed into only 
one, or two. Nature has but little in¬ 
fluence in dividing the rich ; the man 
of L.100 per annum separates himself 
from him who has but L.40 ; he who 
has LAOO per Annum, ranks far above 
him who has but L.100 ; he who has 
a yearly income of L.4000 looks far 
above him who has one of only L.l 500. 
The relations of servant and master, 
conflicting trading interests, &c. com¬ 
bine with difference of wealth to divide 
these ; ranks above attract from those 
below. Rut after income reaches five 
or six thousand per annum, differences 
in it have but little effect in producing 
divisions of rank. The rich are press¬ 
ed together by the classes below them, 
and there are none above to draw them 
from each other. Politics and religion 


them into two bodies, which, in point 
of rank, arc equal. 

That which nature cannot do, un¬ 
aided, but which she evidently wishes 
to be done, is accomplished by means 
of a Nobility. Our constitution divides 
the rich as she divides those who are 
below the rich. By the existence 
of a Nobility, the rich men are divi¬ 
ded into almost as many ranks of 
different feelings and interests, as the 
poorer ones ; they are broken up into 
bodies which balance, and prevent 
each other from acquiring undue 
weight. Nothing else could accomplish 
sucii a division, and, without it, our 
rich men would combine to produce 
the most grievous evils. It would be 
idle to argue against this by the example 
of America, because, as we have al¬ 
ready said, America, compared with 
this country, has no rich men. 

The rich men of a community pos¬ 
sess direct control over a vast num¬ 
ber of tenants, tradesmen, servants, 
&c. and they are the objects of general 
imitation. They govern fashions, they 
direct opinions—they enjoy an im¬ 
mense portion of political power. To 
prevent this, is out of the question, for 
it could only be done by robbing them 
of their property; and, of course, it 
becomes a matter of the first necessity 
to qualify them for using what they 
possess beneficially. They who act as 
general guides should be taught how 
to guide properly'—they who serve as 
general models should be formed into 
correct models. The vital interests 
of the state demand that they should 
he generous, compassionate, magnani¬ 
mous, honourable, and patriotic, in 
order that they may he good landlords, 
masters, &c.; that they may be well- 
principled legislators; and that their 
mighty influence may be made a pro¬ 
lific source of public benefit. They 
ought to be, in various points of charac¬ 
ter and conduct,perfectly differentfrom 
other men ; things in them would he 
vices, which in others are virtues ; 
much that to other men is truth and 
wisdom, would be to them falsehood 
and error. Frugality, selfishness, want 
of feeling, the love of money, keen¬ 
ness, cunning, servility, sleepless re¬ 
gard for personal interest, eternal cra¬ 
ving for personal profit, &c. &c. which 
are perhaps essential not only for the 
success of* the man of business, but for 
making him beneficial to thecommuni- 
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ty, would convert the rich man into a 
public curse. 

Now, how are the rich to be made 
what they ought to be ? Laws for 
the purpose would be worthless. The 
rich arc much farther beyond the 
reach of religion and morality than 
other men ; these only lay down rules 
for the general guidance of mankind, 
and they leave much to the discretion 
of every individual. The rich man 
may follow closely the steps of the 
tradesman, and yet not violate the 
precepts of either. Religion and mo¬ 
rality do not instruct the mechanic in 
his calling, neither do they instruct 
the rich man in what, so far as regards 
the nation, is his calling. Men must 
have various feelings and habits,which 
are not distinctly taught by religion 
and morality, although they must 
stand upon what the latter teach to 
work for good and endure. The 
formation of a Nobility must be the 
grand means. People speak of titles as 
though these were mere empty names ; 
nothing could be more glaringly ab¬ 
surd. A title gives to a man new 
feelings and habits; it places him in 
different society ; it subjects him to a 
different set of laws ; it imposes upon 
him duties, obligations, and restric¬ 
tions, from which most other men are 
exempted. 

That titles do make those who 
possess them differ from other men in 
many points, in which it is of the first 
importance that they should so differ, 
is a matter which is attested by the 
whole of history. Generally speaking, 
the Nobility has, in all countries, 
differed essentially from the rest of the 
community in character and conduct. 
It has displayed its share of vices and 
crimes, but these have been upon the 
whole dissimilar to the vices and crimes 
of the untitled. It has always prided 
itself upon, and laboured to keep 
as wide as possible, this difference. 
Nobles have been generous, ostenta¬ 
tious, high-minded, and princely; 
they have been men fond of splendour 
and magnificence, regarding money 
with contempt, and looking with scorn 
upon low, mean things. They have 
been so, principally from possessing 
titles. Titles have placed them higher 
than other men, and then nature has 
constrained them to feel and act dif¬ 
ferently from inferiors in everything 
necessary for the maintenance of their 
rarfk. The rest of the community 


knows what laws their titles impose 
upon them, it watches them jealously, 
and it punishes them for violating 
these laws. That which is tolerated 
and even lauded in the man of busi¬ 
ness, would be execrated in the Noble. 
The Philosophers rail against titles, 
when the latter are the instruments 
which give the poor control over the 
rich. 

The great object of trade and pro¬ 
fession is, not merely to gain bread, 
but to acquire fortunes—to amass as 
much money as possible. Men can 
scarcely pursue such an object the 
greater part of their lives without at¬ 
taching too much value to money, and 
too little to everything that may stand 
in the way of their getting it. They 
are exposed to everything that can 
tempt them to be mercenary, dishonest, 
and dishonourable. In these glorious 
days of competition a man of business 
can hardly hope to escape the Gazette, 
except by walking on the confines of 
knavery, putting honour out of the 
question. The operation of this is 
shown by the frauds in flour, tea, and 
almost every article of consumption, 
by the bills of Attorneys, &c. and by 
the things which are brought to light 
in the cases of insolvents and bank¬ 
rupts. The mass of barefaced villainy 
which trade and profession exhibit is 
frightful, and the greater part of the 
community is engaged in trade and 
profession. Saying nothing of what 
is actually knavish and disgraceful, 
the unremitting pursuit of personal 
gain must tend powerfully to stifle 
many of the feelings on which the 
weal of the state depends. It is there¬ 
fore of the first importance that a ba¬ 
lance of feeling should he created 
against that generated by business, that 
effectual means should be taken for 
nurturing and promoting, amidst the 
more influential part of the communi¬ 
ty, generosity, chivalrous honour, high 
feeling, and the opposite of almost 
everything that business inspires. It 
is essential that in the intercourse be¬ 
tween the men of trade and the great 
landlords, &c., the former should be 
the inferiors—should be the relievers, 
and not the givers, of example. This 
is accomplished by means of a Nobili¬ 
ty. The possessor of a title is bound 
by it to hold in contempt the feelings 
of the man of business ; he is the su¬ 
perior, and of course he must resemble 
in nothing the inferior. The Nobles 
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are imitated by people of fortune; men 
of business imitate the ranks above 
them, and the feelings of the titled, 
to a certain degree, spread through 
the whole community, to protect the 
honour and honesty of the traders, &c. 

That the leading ministers and le¬ 
gislators, the officers of the army and 
navy,* and all who hold important 
public trusts, should be, as far as pos¬ 
sible, men of spotless honour and high 
feeling, men scorning the dictates of 
lucre, and worshipping their country; 
and that they should be separated;from 
low, sordid, ignorant society, seem to 
us to be things perfectly above ques¬ 
tion. A Nobility operates powerfully 
to give the character, and effect the 
separation. By making title the great 
instrument of reward, public servants 
are led to regard money as a matter of 
secondary importance, and to look to 
the titled for example. The higher of 
them move amidst the Nobles, and 
the whole turn from those who pursue 
money only, to seek among the Nobles 
connexions and feelings. 

For the truth of these opinions, we 
appeal to history, Republics have hi¬ 
therto perished through the destruc¬ 
tion of good principles. Their inha¬ 
bitants fell far below immorality and 
licentiousness; they lost all patriot¬ 
ism, all honour, all honesty—all prin¬ 
ciple of every kind. The trading feel¬ 
ings over-ran everything among them; 
they sold everything, soul included, 
for money; they combined with bad 
morals the darkest and most despi¬ 
cable villainy. The public servants 
were, as the generality of public ser¬ 
vants too often are, but little under 
the control of religion and morality, 
and nothing existed to enforce against 
them the laws of honour. They sprung 
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solely from the democracy; they had 
nothing but the democracy before 
them ; their interest was on the side 
of bad conduct, and they were at last 
distinguished as the blackest and 
meanest villains of the whole. Reli¬ 
gion and morality had not, among the 
influential classes, honour to support 
them, therefore they were overpower¬ 
ed ; patriotism, chivalrous honour, 
&c., had nothing to nurture and pro¬ 
tect them ; cupidity and knavery had 
nothing sufficient to stem and render 
them infamous; national ruin was 
unavoidable. 

t America is only an infant as a na¬ 
tion, and yet its history supports us. 
Its government has generally mani¬ 
fested, in its dealings with other states, 
the shirking, low cunning, and mean 
trickery of the petty tradesman. In¬ 
terest has been with it everything, 
and honour nothing. Without an 
aristocracy, its ministers have been 
slaves to the passions and interests of 
the traders. If we look among its lead¬ 
ing military and naval officers, we find 
such men as Jackson, Hull, llodgers. 
Porter, &c., persons who appear to be 
anything rather than gentlemen. The 
duelling of America may be assumed 
to convey pretty correct information 
touching the character of the higher 
classes; and, contrasted with that of 
this country, it only leaves the impres¬ 
sion of ferocious blackguardism. Ge¬ 
neral Jackson, on a recent occasion, 
narrowly escaped being made the chief 
magistrate. The people must indeed 
know but little of high principle, who 
can imagine a man like him to be qua¬ 
lified for such an office. A portion of 
the Americans very lately railed against 
an aristocracy, in the very moment in 
which they announced their determi- 


* We cannot leave this point without expressing our hope, that the interference 
of certain members of the House of Commons, towards the close of the last session, 
with the exercise of the prerogative, will be treated as it deserves. We trust that 
those whose duty it is to select our generals and admirals, will never turn their eyes 
towards such persons as Silt R. Wilson, and Lord Cochrane. The British uniform 
has hitherto covered men who have valued money as dirt, and honour and loyalty as 
the most precious of earthly possessions; and we hope the time is not arrived for 
it to cover men of a different character. There is a party in the country which 
would no doubt be highly delighted by seeing the army and navy filled with political 
generals and admirals, resembling the individuals we have named ; but the nation at 
large has no wish to see the army and navy converted into political bodies of any 
kind, much less into “ liberal" and reforming ones. By the way, looking at all the 
circumstances, is there any man with one drop of English blood in his veins, who 
would deign to wear the SIR of Sir R. Wilson ? The Liberals —these scorners of 
kings and aristocracies—must have an inordinate passion for titles. 
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nation to keep slaves. These simple¬ 
tons, it seems, cannot discover that 
they are to the slaves a very odious 
aristocracy, although they are neither 
lords nor baronets. It is aristocrats 
like these who ought to be extermi¬ 
nated; aristocrats who openly teach 
cupidity and knavery, and who would 
upset the general government because 
they are not suffered to enjoy a bar¬ 
gain of the most fraudulent character, 
to the robbery of the native inhabit¬ 
ants. 

Perhaps no nation in the world ever 
maintained so high a character among 
other nations for honour and good 
faith, as England; we need not di¬ 
late on the benefits which we have 
reaped from this, and w r e ascribe it, in 
a very great degree, to the existence of 
the Nobility. The trading interests 
have never been able to obtain undue 
influence over the government; the 
ministers, officers, &c., have been men 
who valued honour above everything 
else; high feelings have been abun¬ 
dantly protected, and the community 
at large has been content to value cha¬ 
racter as well as profit. Let any man 
figure to himself the principles on 
which our intercourse with other na¬ 
tions would be conducted, if the aristo¬ 
cracy were annihilated, and the mi¬ 
nisters were controlled by, and filled 
with the spirit of, the democracy. Let 
any man figure to himself the fate which 
the high feelings of this nation would 
meet, were the democracy to become 
the sole source and guide of national 
feelings. 

Republicans have ever found a le¬ 
gislative and judicial body, similar to 
that formed by our House of Peers, to 
be indispensable, and yet they have 
never been able to form one fitted for 
the discharge of its duties. What is 
the Senate of America as a legislative 
body ? It is in effect little better than 
a worthless continuation of the House 
of Representatives. The two bodies 
are composed of men of similar ideas, 
habits, feelings, interests, and rank, 
and who are, in effect, chosen much 
in the same manner. The Senate is 
under the control of the popular voice, 
it has no distinct part of the commu¬ 
nity to stand upon, its members have 
no peculiar character, it is destitute of 
moral weight and power, it cannot act 
as a check upon, and a counterpoise 
to, the other body, neither can it 
make any effectual stand against it on 


great public questions. Compare this 
Senate with our House of Peers ; the 
former is but a contemptible shadow, 
the latter possesses everything requi¬ 
site for the exercise of its important 
functions. 

Our Philosophers declaim against 
the Nobility, on the ground that it 
engrosses a very unfair portion of the 
management of public affairs. Now, 
let us place before us the naked facts. 
By means of titles, a large part of the 
richest and most powerful men in the 
country are prohibited from sitting in 
the House of Commons. However 
they may interfere in the choice of 
the members by means of their wealth, 
not of their titles, they cannot them¬ 
selves become the members. When 
a new title is given, the legislature 
receives an additional member; the 
new Peer is commonly taken from the 
House of Commons, and his advance¬ 
ment makes a vacancy in this House, 
to be filled generally by a member of 
the democracy. Now, what would be 
the case if we possessed a constitution 
like that of America? Nearly the 
whole of the Peers would be excluded 
from the legislature, if they did not 
possess seats in the House of Com¬ 
mons. A seat in the Senate would be 
perfectly worthless in every respect, 
compared with one in the other le¬ 
gislative body, and those who are now 
our Peers would monopolise the great¬ 
er part of the seats in the latter for 
themselves and their relatives. Where 
influence cannot command, wealth can 
buy electors; a man in this country 
must expend a moderate fortune in a 
single election contest to be success¬ 
ful. The abolition of titles and the 
cutting down of our House of Peers 
into a Senate, like that of America,, 
would be so far from diminishing the 
political influence of our Nobles, that 
it would very greatly increase it! It 
would give them far greater control 
over public affairs than they possess at 
present. The House of Commons 
would then be, in effect, the sole Le¬ 
gislative body, and it would be com¬ 
posed principally of themselves. 

These are some of the reasons which 
make us friendly to the existence of 
a Nobility; if space would permit, we 
could adduce many others. Reasons 
like these caused us, when we first; 
saw the Peers of England assembled 
together as a body, to regard them 
with other feelings than envy and con- 
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tempt. We saw that some of them 
were anything rather than handsome, 
and that others wore clothes as un¬ 
fashionable as our own ; we were told 
that some were men of small capacity, 
and that others did not lead very com¬ 
mendable lives. This gave us no sur¬ 
prise whatever, for we knew before 
we saw them that they were but men. 
We were aware that titles were earn¬ 
ed by other things than beauty of per¬ 
son and taste in dress, and that ability 
and virtue could not be bequeathed 
with them. We looked beyond these 
matters, much as they were dwelt 
upon by the Philosophers. We went 
from the title to that which gained it, 
from the descendant to the ancestor, 
and then the greatest men of our his¬ 
tory, the heroes and sages of the past 
as well as the present,—the men 
whose blood and toils had raised our 
country to its greatness and grandeur, 
stood before us. We shall never for¬ 
get our feelings of that moment. 
Could we quarrel with our country for 
having consecrated its richest blood, 
and most splendid talent and virtue, 
for having munificently rewarded, not 
for a transient life, but for ever, those 
who had suffered, and bled, and died, 
to make it the first among nations,— 
and for having given the highest place 
in society to genius, wisdom, and he¬ 
roism ? Could we remember our Bur- 
leiglis and Marlboroughs, and yet de¬ 
spise their offspring ; or look at what 
our Pitts, Wellingtons, and Eldons 
have performed, and still murmur at 
their elevation ? No ! we were not so 
far destitute of English feeling—we 
were not so far the enemies of talent 
and virtue—we were not so far stran¬ 
gers to justice and patriotism—our 
native hills had taught us a better phi¬ 
losophy. Instead of feeling degraded 
by the existence of these Nobles, we 
felt exalted ; humble as we were, the 
splendour that blazed around them 
threw some rays upon us, and in their 
honours we were honoured. Their 
titles still left them our countrymen, 
our brethren—our brothers ; and no 
despicable, mercenary, dishonest cra¬ 
ving for equality, which we had not 
earned, and did not deserve, prevent¬ 
ed us from feeling the pride and af¬ 
fection inspired by the consanguinity. 

If our Nobles possessed liberties and 
privileges that operated to the injury 
of the rest of the community, we 
should scarcely be found among their 
friends; but they do not. Their li¬ 


berties and privileges are rather dif¬ 
ferent than peculiar; and, in so far a** 
they are favoured, the object is more 
the public good than their own. They 
are restricted equally with the Com¬ 
moners from trespassing on the liber¬ 
ties and privileges of others. What¬ 
ever may he said respecting close bo¬ 
roughs, patronage. Sic. the Philoso¬ 
phers themselves must know, that 
these things are not given by titles, 
and that the destruction of titles 
would not take them away. 

The reasoning of our Philosophers 
on this question is not less contempti¬ 
ble than erroneous. Here is a body 
which grows out of, arid is kept alive 
by the Democracy; which is, in rea- 
lity r , composed of the flower of it— 
which is open to all its members— 
which mixes and intermarries with it 
—which exists to reward its most de¬ 
serving members, and to perform the 
most important public duties—this 
body they vilify as a separate caste, 
and they will scarcely admit that it 
forms a part of the community. They 
hate a Noble, merely because he is a 
Noble. They ask not what gained 
him his title—they look not at the 
blood, toil, and privation which it cost 
himself or his ancestor—they turn 
away from the magnificent price which 
was given for it, and the mighty gain 
which the country drew from the pur¬ 
chase—and they speak as though he 
had gained it, not merely without an 
equivalent, but by corrupt means. 
The mean dishonesty of this is loath¬ 
some. They say he is but a man, 
they will not admit him to be their 
equal as a man, for they conceive 
titles to possess some miraculous power 
to corrupt and destroy the mind; they 
argue from this that he ought to have 
no title, and they call this philosophy. 
It is at any rate very common and 
threadbare philosophy. If they will 
converse with the unlettered hind, the 
lowest cobbler, the most ignorant and 
barbarous individual that the coun¬ 
try contains, they will find these to be 
profoundly versed in the very same 
philosophy, without having had any 
instruction. 

That must he a miserably blind 
philosophy, which confounds title with 
wealth, and imagines that the destruc¬ 
tion of the one would prevent the ef¬ 
fects of the other. That must he a pro¬ 
digiously false philosophy, which as¬ 
serts that rich men area public evil, and 
that equality would abundantly com- 
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pensate a nation for the absence of 
them. That must be a very ruinous 
philosophy, which would destroy that 
grand spring of exertion,—that great 
improver of talent,—that powerful 
teacher of good conduct,—that fertile 
source of almost all that can benefit 
society, ambition to rise in the world. 
That must be a mean, beggarly, bru¬ 
tish, vile philosophy, which, instead of 
inciting the ploughman and the me¬ 
chanic to attempt to reach the eleva¬ 
tion of the Noble, would compel the 
Noble to herd with the ploughman 
and mechanic ; which, instead of pla¬ 
cing the patriot, the sage, and the 
hero, on an eminence to be imitated 
and venerated by the world, would 
chain them down to be trampled on 
by the rabble of the ignorant and vul¬ 
gar rich—and which, instead of en¬ 
deavouring to soar to the regions in¬ 
habited by the talented, the mighty, 
and the glorious, would drag down all 
above it to crawl on its own filthy 
dunghill. 

If the Philosophers could prove that 
the gift of a name impoverishes the 
country, it might be something in their 
favour ; this they cannot do, and they 
cannot even deny that in many case’s 
it prevents demands upon the public 
purse. If they could prove that a 
title has no beneficial effect upon the 
manner and conduct of its possessor, 
we would speak of them more respect¬ 
fully ; but they are so far from this, 
that they are constantly confessing 
that title has an effect upon the man¬ 
ners and conduct of its possessor, 
which ail men, but themselves, know 
to be a beneficial one. They are eter¬ 
nally casting sarcasms upon the pride, 
hospitality, generosity, and magnifi¬ 
cence of the Nobility. What results 
from the pride of the Noble? He 
scorns all but the first society;—he 
is ashamed of low, mean actions ;— 
he labours to differ from his inferiors 
in things that make him a more va¬ 
luable member of the community. It 
will scarcely be asserted, we think, 
that the nation would profit from the 
mixing of our Ministers of State, great 
landlords, &c. with merchants, trades¬ 
men, and mechanics, to imbibe the sen¬ 
timents of the counting-house, the 
shop, and the pot-house. We imagine 
that all thinking men rejoice that 
means exist for keeping them from 
society which, respectable and meri- 
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torious as it is in its place, would teach 
them what would yield anything ra¬ 
ther than public benefit. What are 
the fruits of the profusion and mag¬ 
nificence of the Noble? Low rents to 
the tenant, large profits to the trades¬ 
man, employment to the labourer,— 
great contributions to the revenue. 
Almost every titled family in the na¬ 
tion, that prides itself upon its age and 
blood, its rank and ancestry, is to its 
tenants, tradesmen, servants, and all 
over whom its influence extends, al¬ 
most everything that it ought to be. 
Destroy the pride, and you terminate 
the good conduct; destroy the title, 
and you destroy the pride. Those 
who are almost above the influence of 
religious teachers, and who constant¬ 
ly move amidst the most powerful 
temptations to immorality, are placed 
by titles under the laws of honour. 
Where religion and morality fail, ho¬ 
nour gives a conscience; and what¬ 
ever the Philosophers may say, the 
statesman rejoices that he can give 
the rich and powerful a conscience of 
any kind, and more especially one 
which constrains them to follow that 
conduct which yields the most bene¬ 
fit to the community. 

We love to look at facts—to ap¬ 
peal to experience. What are our 
present Nobles? Granting that a por¬ 
tion of them are immoral and vicious, 
would the loss of title make them less 
so ? Something is even gained by that 
which compels men to be more de¬ 
cent, refined, and honourable in their 
immoralities and vices. But this, 
whatever may be maintained to the 
contrary, can only be charged against 
a portion. A very large part of what 
is called the vice and profligacy of the 
great, is caused and committed by the 
untitled and ignoble rich. The finest 
models upon earth, for the imitation of 
both man and woman, are to be plenti¬ 
fully found among the old families. 
Taken as a whole, a more high-mind¬ 
ed, intelligent, noble body of men never 
existed than our present Nobility. 
Looking at them in their political ca¬ 
pacity, their debates, for just senti¬ 
ment, sober and sound reasoning, and 
deep and comprehensive view, will at 
any time bear comparison with those 
of the Commons. At this period, the 
Upper House represents the feelings 
and opinions of the country at large, 
much more accurately than the Lower 
2 Y 
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one. Do theNobles injure the inde¬ 
pendence, or the independent feelings, 
of the rest of the community? No! 
The poor man of this country pos¬ 
sesses the utmost degree of independ¬ 
ence that he could safely possess under 
any form of government. Were we 
desired to say where the best speci¬ 
mens of pure, generous, manly, unso¬ 
phisticated independence of feeling 
might be found, we should point to 
the tenantry of these Nobles. Have 
public affairs been badly conducted, 
and have public interests suffered from 
the existence of a Nobility ? Look at 
both the past and the present. What 
other nation ever, for a succession of 
ages, possessed such able and upright 
servants as England has possessed ? 
What other nation was ever blessed 
with such invaluable laws and insti¬ 
tutions ? What other nation ever 
reached such a glorious height of 
wealth, power, and grandeur ? Have 
genius and knowledge, art and sci¬ 
ence, been trampled upon by this No¬ 
bility ? No, it has been their best 
friend. At this very moment the ge¬ 
nius, knowledge, art and science, of 
boasted America, are constrained, by 
the danger of actual starvation, to 
come to England to be fed, caressed, 
and enriched by our slandered aristo¬ 
cracy. Are we to be told that a body, 
so powerful, active, and influential as 
the Nobility, has had no share in pro¬ 
ducing our greatness, prosperity, and 
happiness ? We might as well be told 
that the sun of heaven has had no 
share in producing the abundant har¬ 
vest. which our farmers are now xeap- 
ing. 

We should perhaps have been si¬ 
lent, if the Philosophers had not been 
producing incalculable mischief. They 
are getting up what they are pleased 
to call a New Aristocracy—an Aristo¬ 
cracy of Science. This new Aristocracy 
is to be composed exclusively of the 
working orders, and it is to be the 
enemy and ruler of the old one. All 
old modes are to be reversed. The 
Peer is to take example from the me¬ 
chanic—the master is to take law from 
the servant—the labourer is to ima¬ 
gine that he occupies the most exalted 
place in society. Instead of the low 
and ignorant being taught to imitate 
the high and intelligent, they are to 
be taught to differ from them as much 
as possible—instead of the poor and 


barbarous being stimulated to rise 
from their native dunghill, they are 
to be told that it is the most honour¬ 
able place they can be in—instead of 
the channels of knowledge and good 
conduct being carefully kept open be¬ 
tween the higher and lower classes of 
society, they are to be carefully closed. 
The bonds of society are to be rent 
asunder, and the labouring orders are 
to be formed into a gigantic confede¬ 
racy against their superiors. The 
Englishman is to be divested of al¬ 
most every feeling that has made his 
country what it is. He is to despise 
his superiors—to disregard his duties 
—to hate the most deserving of his 
countrymen—to cast away his ambi¬ 
tion—to disdain every stimulant to 
good conduct—and to scorn his form 
of government and his country. He 
is never to speak of England except 
to slander it—he is never to mention 
America except to worship it—he is to 
turn in abhorrence from his own un¬ 
rivalled Nobility, to kneel to the bul¬ 
lies and braggarts of other states as 
his superiors—and he is constantly to 
endeavour to sacrifice his native land 
for the benefit of foreign nations. He 
is to trample in the dust his genero¬ 
sity, honour, national pride, lofty spi¬ 
rit, and patriotism ; and to degrade 
himself into a despicable, brainless, 
brutish, filthy creature, wicked enough 
to commit any kind of depravity, and 
senseless enough to demolish his own 
habitation, and eat his own flesh for 
the profit of strangers. Nature scorns 
the stupendous folly—Reason shud¬ 
ders over the monstrous phrenzy— 
Honesty loathes the appalling iniquity. 
The blindest of the human race must 
he he, who cannot perceive that it 
threatens alike the nation and the in¬ 
dividual—that it is not more pregnant 
with calamities to the exalted than to 
the humble. 

Much has been said in favour of 
conciliating America. We ourselves 
value not the wrath of America a 
snap of the fingers, and the fear of it 
will never make us suppress our opi¬ 
nions. In what we have said, how¬ 
ever, respecting America, we have act¬ 
ed on the defensive. We have no 
wish to attack that state, and we quar¬ 
rel not with its inhabitants for valu¬ 
ing their country and form of govern¬ 
ment above all others. But a tribe of 
mean-spirited, evil-principled simple- 
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tons—persons of English birth—are 
eternally crying up America and its 
constitution,, for the purpose of making 
our countrymen despise their country 
and its institutions, and this we can¬ 
not tolerate. We cannot be silent 
when, for a purpose like this, the un¬ 
natural, imperfect, feeble, and dis¬ 
jointed constitution of America, is pro¬ 
claimed to be superior to the finished, 
stately, and powerful one of Britain— 
the coarse, vulgar, limping, one-hand¬ 
ed, half-lieaded, deformed creature 
which society forms in America, is de¬ 
clared to surpass the polished, sym¬ 
metrical, beautiful, and noble one 
which it forms in this country. We 
believe the people of America are, by 
nature, as fine a people as any under 
’the sun ; but we do not believe that 
their form of government is capable of 
making them what they are capable 
'of being made. We quarrel with it, 
and its consequences, not with them. 
We ascribe a very large part of the 
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benefits they possess to other things 
than their constitution. It did not 
create the land which prevents the 
population from becoming superabun¬ 
dant. It leaves them without the 
laws of religion, as well as those of 
honour. It did not give them, other¬ 
wise than by sufferance, their reli¬ 
gious bodies, the principles of these 
bodies, and the instructors and guides 
which these bodies possess in this 
country. It did not give them the 
English language and English litera¬ 
ture, and it is not it that keeps them 
under the continual influence of Eng¬ 
lish feelings and opinions by means of 
this literature. The British constitu¬ 
tion scatters its benefits far and wide 
among them, and Britain still, to a 
very great extent, governs America. 
Republicanism is, however, upon a 
pretty fair trial in other parts of the 
world, and, as far as appearances go, 
tlie result will give most people a sur¬ 
feit of it. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

I have been frequently surprised, 
that, while in England several pe¬ 
riodical publications are almost exclu¬ 
sively appropriated to classical litera¬ 
ture, it is rare to find in this country, 
in any magazine or journal, even oc¬ 
casional essays or observations of a 
purely literary nature. This, I have 
no doubt, will be attributed, by a cer¬ 
tain description of persons among us, 
to our ignorance of the learned lan¬ 
guages, and tlie want of zeal or capa¬ 
city in those whose business it is to 
train up the rising generation in a pro¬ 
per knowledge of them. O ur ignorance 
of the Greek language is a constant 
subject of complaint with these petty 
critics and deelaimers ; and every at¬ 
tempt and exertion to wipe away the 
stain, if stain there be, is disregarded, 
if at all successful—if mixt with error 
and imperfection, attacked with the 
utmost malignity. Although in one of 


my own classes, portions of the higher 
and more difficult Greek authors are 
read every season, and read by the 
students as well, I will venture to say, 
as the corresponding Latin authors, 
yet, if accounts now and then publish¬ 
ed to the world are to he credited, we 
scarcely get beyond the mere rudi¬ 
ments, and are totally unable to trans¬ 
late and parse a few verses of the 
Greek Testament, That less progress 
is in general made than could be 
wished, is not to be denied ; but while 
the teachers are made responsible for 
this, it is never inquired how long the 
students remain under their care, and 
what knowledge of this or any lan¬ 
guage they are likely to acquire in the 
short space of one or two sessions, 
which, with the greatest number, 
complete the term of their Greek stu¬ 
dies at college.* I have introduced the 
observations I am now to make on 


* On this subject I shall probably furnish you with a few remarks in a sub¬ 
sequent number of your Magazine. 
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certain passages in the Nubes of Aris¬ 
tophanes with these remarks, because 
this play was read by my third class 
during last session, along with a por¬ 
tion of the Oration of Demosthenes 
for the Crown, and because some of 
what I consider errors were pointed 
out to me by two or three of my most 
distinguished pupils. 

When examining the Nubes with a 
view to publication in the third vo¬ 
lume of the Collectanea Greeca Majo- 
ra, I was surprised to find various 
passages, in which I thought I obser¬ 
ved violations of the idiom and con¬ 
struction of the language, passed over 
without remark by Brunck, Hermann, 
and others, who had published edi¬ 
tions of this play. Some of these I 
shall now point out, and suggest cor¬ 
rections upon them, to which I invite 
the attention of scholars, both here 
and elsewhere ; and if they can prove 
that I am in the wrong, I shall most 
readily acknowledge my mistake, as I 
conceive there is no degradation in 
confessing an error, but a high degree 
of culpability in persisting in one af¬ 
ter conviction. 

In verse 317 of Brunck’s edition, 
we have *AAA* ov% oJov re, vrj At . 
The error here consists in the use of 
the particle n, with a negative sen¬ 
tence. Those who have attended mi¬ 
nutely to the structure and idiom of 
the Greek language, as employed by 
the best writers, know that the parti¬ 
cle vvi is always used by them in a 
sentence implying an affirmation; 
while the particle pet is employed 
with a negation. Examples of both 
occur in many places of this play; 
but I shall here produce two only.— 
In verse 250, Socrates asks Strep- 
siades, BouMt ret Be lot Tr^ctypccr ei- 
et'ivca crcttyoog, u Arr \<rrh ogdcog s to 
which Strepsiades replies, A/, B/wsg 
■err/, ye. In verse 261, we find pot 
with a negation. M<* rov A/’, ov ^/evo-et 
ye pe. I would, therefore, propose to 
read, ’AAA* ov% m<> v > p* A/, omit¬ 
ting the particle re, as seldom used in 
an expression of this kind, unless when 
followed by some part of the verb 
up}. 

I am surprised that none of the Edi¬ 
tors of this play have adopted Ernes- 
ti’s reading 0 'Zeox.^drAg, in v. 219, in¬ 
stead of the incongruous exclamation 
5 'Ld^areg, Brunck, indeed, says, 


“ In prioribus Edd. adverbium w 
omissum erat. Est autem illud admi- 
rantis, non vocantis.” A somewhat 
strange assertion. Hermann, though 
satisfied that Brunck was mistaken, 
retains the reading, <*> 'ZooK^ccreg, and 
says of Ernesti's, “ Articuius hie ve- 
hementer frigeret/ > To me, the article 
appears absolutely necessary to express 
the surprise of Strepsiades. When the 
scholar informs him, that the person 
he beholds suspended aloft in a basket 
is Socrates himself, he naturally asks, 
with a tone and gesture of surprise, we 
may suppose, 0 'Zcox.^urAg ; the cele¬ 
brated philosopher himself in such a 
situation ! Had he addressed himself 
to Socrates, by using the expression 
to 'Lcix.^otres, why should he have im¬ 
mediately turned round to the scholar 
with the request to introduce him to 
that philosopher ? ovrag, uvMctrtyv 
otvrov pot peyot. 

In verse 324, Brunck, Hermann, 
and Schiitz, have given rav - 

rotg, from the early editions and MSS. 
Invernizius, A<rv%6og cevrug. Both read¬ 
ings are faulty. In the first place, 
1 }<rv%ot must be considered as an ad¬ 
verb formed from the adjective ijrv^og. 
I believe, however, that I may assert, 
without the fear of contradiction, 
that there are only two forms of tile 
adverb, viz. A^v^ug and Ao-u^Ay the 
latter the dative sing. fern, of the ad¬ 
jective, and that S 5 \<rv%p is nowhere to 
be found in any Greek author, except 
in this solitary instance. In the next 
place, as the metre is anapa}stic tetra¬ 
meter cat., it is plain that A<rv%cos 
is inadmissible, because the foot would 
be an amphimacer. I apprehend that 
the mistake, in both instances, has 
arisen through ignorance of the laws 
of this kind of verse, and not discrimi¬ 
nating between the use of the pro¬ 
nouns ccvrog and a'jrog. Both Brunck 
and Hermann were sensible that wvftcog 
would injure the metre, and therefore 
they adopted a word, sanctioned only 
by former editors, to make the versifi¬ 
cation correct. They would perceive 
that vrvfcfi with rctvrag, would equally 
violate the metre, as K<rv%ag with the 
same pronoun ; and they probably 
thought, that with the other pronoun 
ctvrdg, the last vowel could not be 
shortened. I am convinced, for the 
following reasons, that s 
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is the genuine reading. Those who 
have made the niceties of the Greek 
language their study, and no person 
is fit to be a critic in this language in 
particular who has not done so, must 
know, that in the application of the 
pronouns avrog and ovrog, to objects 
spoken of, there is a material differ¬ 
ence. In a dialogue, olrog always re¬ 
fers to an object within the view or 
hearing of both parties, to which an 
immediate reference can be made, and 
to which the speaker can point with 
his finger and say, here or there it is. 
Avrog, on the contrary, refers to an 
absent object, or to one to which no im¬ 
mediate reference is made. It is plain 
from the tenor of the dialogue, that 
Strepsiades had not yet observed the 
clouds descending towards Socrates 
and himself; for, in one of the prece¬ 
ding verses, he says, coa-r, U7rag trnv, 
}^iiv civrug ffiyi (peeving \7sri6vfA0S. To 
which Socrates replies, BAstts vvv hvft 
7 rfog rhv qdn yd(> ogu > xunovcrccg 

‘Hcrvfc*} ocvrdg — -for I now perceive 
them 3 (not these ruvrugf) geniiij descend¬ 
ing. Those who are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the structure of ana¬ 
paestic verse, might perhaps be deter¬ 
red from reading before uvrug, 

because they might suppose that the 
last vowel would remain long. A few 
examples, however, will show that a 
long vowel or a diphthong, in such a 
situation, according to the rules of the 
verse, must be shortened : Thus, verse 

374, 106 rpOTTW, M 7TclviC& (TV 1oXp,Ct)V. 

- w ? I , 

Verse 320, mt 0 * uviiXoy/HTcti. 

u I u u _ | 

Verse 326, Nwv ys rot sjJjj xctQogc&g 

ccitrug. Where, it may be remarked, 
avrag, not ravroeg, is employed, ac¬ 
cording to the observations stated 
above. 

I come now to notice, not so much 
a corrupt reading, as a misappropria¬ 
tion of part of the Dialogue between 
Socrates and Strepsiades. Any person 
capable of understanding the original, 
and appreciating the character which 
the poet throughout this play has as¬ 
signed to Strepsiades, will, I imagine, 
agree with me in thinking, that some 
of the lines attributed to that rustic 
are altogether unsuitable to his cha¬ 
racter. In that part of the Dialogue 
commencing with the331st line, where 
Socrates informs Strepsiades who the 


clouds were, and what was their office, 
it was evidently the intention of Aris¬ 
tophanes to ridicule the Dithyrambic 
poets, by imitating or quoting some of 
their extravagant bombastic expres¬ 
sions. Socrates corrects the clown's 
notion of the goddesses by saying, 
uXX ’latf on 7rtei(rrovg cclroct Bbtrxovrt 
G-oQt<rrcig. I apprehend Socrates's ac¬ 
count of their patronage goes no far¬ 
ther than to the 334-th line; and that 
that line, with a slight addition to 
the first word of the conjunction 
should be attributed to Strepsiades, as 
containing a very natural conclusion 
drawn from the preceding statement 
made by the philosopher. Streps. 
Kei^sy dgdvTocg Bocrxovf ugyovg, ore. 
ruvrotg p.ov(ro7rotov<rtv. And so they 
maintain them in complete idleness , he - 
cause they celebrate their praises ! The 
lines that follow, as far as the middle 
of the 338th, are utterly unsuitable to 
the character of Strepsiades, whom the 
poet all along represents as an igno¬ 
rant clown, stupid, and possessed of 
no memory, and therefore not very 
likely either to invent or recollect 
words of such portentous length, even 
though he might have heard them re¬ 
peated on the stage. They are evi¬ 
dently quoted from some ranting 
Dithyrambic poet, whose verses pos¬ 
sessed more sound than sense, in or¬ 
der to expose the whole race to ridi¬ 
cule. As such, therefore, they ought 
to be attributed to Socrates, and be 
considered as forming a sequel to the 
ridiculous description he had already 
given. It will be observed by the 
learned and judicious reader, that they 
commence with a reference to the ex¬ 
pressions in the preceding line, which 
I have assigned to Strepsiades; viz. 
IC ovVzv 2 Qcovioig Bocrxovf u^yovg. —Socr. 
( Ihd )—T oCvr up \ 7 r 0 t 0 vv vy^oev N2<peAc£y 
<rr(>Z7rrouyXccv outov o^ftuv. x. r. A. 
They therefore celebrate the wasting 
jury of the watery clouds darting the 
forked lightning . The description, it 
will be observed, is of a piece as far as 
the middle of the 338tli line, and the 
dialect employed is the Doric, which 
was always adopted by the Dithyram¬ 
bic poets. The words that follow are 
not likely to have proceeded from So¬ 
crates, but from Strepsiades. Elf uvf 
ccvru'J Kc&fzTrtvov K zerr^uv rip.djyi p,iyu- 
Ac£v, uyuOuv, xgzu, r ogvi&uu xrg/iXuv. 
The first word in the sentence, tlru. 
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so then, is a proof that the expressions 
which follow must have been made by 
-another speaker, as that conjunction 
is frequently employed to denote a 
sneering assent to what had been sta¬ 
ted by one of the interlocutors. Be¬ 
sides, the observation would come ex¬ 
tremely well from Strepsiades, who 
knew enough of the luxurious taste of 
the Dithyrambic poets, though lie pro¬ 
bably was but indifferently acquainted 
with their verses. As the words have 
evidently no connexion with the pre¬ 
ceding quotation, they ought, therefore, 
not to be expressed in the Doric dia¬ 
lect, but in the Attic, like the other 
parts of the Dialogue, especially if, as 
I suppose, they proceeded from the 
mouth of Strepsiades. One copy, in¬ 
deed, of the Nubes, marked C, and 
quoted by Brunck, though it makes 
no distinction in the distribution of 
the speech, has the words in the At¬ 
tic, and not in the Doric dialect. Thus, 
Ktrr Qco v rZft&Vfi f.tiydXcSy, dyced&iv, 
ogvftuct ; which I have 

not the least doubt is the genuine 
reading, with the exception perhaps 
of yefiar for x.gtot, f —a very slight er¬ 
ror. According to this distribution of 
the dialogue between Socrates and 
Strepsiades, it will be seen that the 
whole quotation in imitation of the 
Dithyrambic poets is attributed to the 
former, who may be presumed to have, 
been well acquainted with their verses, 
while the latter makes such remarks 
and observations only as become his 
character, and the degree of know¬ 
ledge he possessed. 

Though there are several other in¬ 
correct readings in this play, I shall at 
present advert to one only, where there 
is an evident violation of the idiom. 
In v. 374, we find in all the editions 
’A XX* oaro ^^cvrcov l<m, pgdroy. 

The error has arisen here, as in many 
other instances, from an imperfect 
knowledge of the laws of prosody, as 
observed by the Attic poets, or rather 
of their occasional deviations from 
more general rules. The idiom of the 
language requires, *A XXoe, rts o G(>ov tZv 
lari, (p^da-ov. Thus, v. 3G8, *A XXcc ns 
vzi i and still more to the purpose, as 
being a similar construction, v. 379, 
o 5’ dvccyy,d^t wv lari rt's avrd$. When¬ 
ever oar is is employed, it must always 


be preceded in the order of construc¬ 
tion with rt's. Trees, or some other an¬ 
tecedent word expressed or understood, 
which it follows as a relative. The 
editors of Aristophanes have evidently 
been deterred from giving the correct 
reading, from a fear of violating what 
they conceived to be an established rule 
in prosody, viz. that a short vowel be¬ 
fore such a mute and liquid as £g, could 
not be lengthened. In the Appendix 
to the fourth edition of my Prosodia, 
I have shown that Aristophanes occa¬ 
sionally lengthens short vowels before 
several mutes and liquids, not consi¬ 
dered by writers on Greek prosody as 
exceptions. Thus, v. 211, Nzpiafa 

U_ | u 

pvXa uvfiict xpidorpuyav, where not 

-L ° r * 1 "“I —- 

only the omikron of the compound 
K^iior^dyav is lengthened before the 
mute and liquid rg, but the ct of 
is made long before of the same 
compound. In the Nubes, v. 320, 
where the verse is anapaestic, we find 
the * in xccttvov lengthened. K eci 
Xz7rroXoyz7v ijdi j C^rzl, kou TTift noenvov, 

orivoXivyfr). See also the Aves. verses 
579, 591. In addition to the examples 
I have given in the Appendix of the 
power of the metrical ictus to lengthen 
short syllables, I shall produce one from 
the play under consideration, v. 371, 
K enrol, cci&^ces ve7v ccvrov, rotvrots 

y-\-i ~ -•-l~l 

d u7Todv)puv. In every other place, 
where ctifyicc occurs in Aristophanes, 
the middle syllable is short. Thus, 
Plut. v. 1129, A svtccvQoc 
r*iv ceiQgiccv. Thesmopli. 1001. ’Evravrcc 

vvv rv>v ecir^/ccy. The read- 

u — 

er must observe, that this is the Greek 
of a Scythian. 

With these remarks I shall close 
this paper. If favourably received, 
more may perhaps soon follow on dif¬ 
ferent Greek authors. The Iliad and 
Odyssey alone, as they have been edit¬ 
ed and commented upon, would fur¬ 
nish ample scope for a score, at least, of 
critical Essays. 

George Dunbar. 

College of Edinburgh, ) 

1st Aug. 1825. ( 
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NORTH AMERICAN POLITICS. BY A GENUINE YANKEE, 


Probable Separation of the States ; Causes—considered in detail Georgia 
Resolutions , 6cc. See. Sec. 


We had occasion, about a twelve¬ 
month ago, (see vol. XVI. p. 694*,) 
while speaking of North American af¬ 
fairs, to observe that a separation of 
the States—a probable event, in our 
opinion—was likely to proceed from 
the very circumstances, which, accord¬ 
ing to the hypothesis of Mr Munroe, 
the American President, as put forth 
in his remarkable message to Congress, 
at their meeting of 1823, were so many 
additional guarantees for the duration 
of the Federal compact. Our opinion, 
though hastily expressed, in the shape 
of a note, was gravely made up, after 
much deliberation, much inquiry, and 
a careful examination of the whole 
subject. One year has gone over, and 
we have had no reason to change our 
belief, though very unpopular, and 
very heterodox ; but, on the contrary, 
much to confirm us in it. 

Our wishes are one thing; our sor¬ 
rowful conviction—our fears, another. 
We pray God—let him judge of our 
sincerity; let him deal with us, ac¬ 
cording to our truth—we pray God, 
with all our heart, and with all our 
soul, that, among this new sisterhood 
of republics, there may be a perpetual 
peace,and a perpetual union;—we hope 
that both may be for ages ; but we do 
fear, and our fear is confirmed, with 
every consideration that we bestow on 
the question; wedo believe, and our be¬ 
lief grows stronger and stronger every 
day, in spite of our wishes, that, 
among the variety of people who go 
to make up the confederacy of states 
in the new world, there does, in truth, 
exist—partly on account of their geo¬ 
graphical situation, which includes 
every kind of soil, and every sort of 
climate, with every degree of tempe¬ 
rature, and partly on account of the 
varied moral habits, and modifications 
of character resulting therefrom—a 
secret, vigorous, and ever active ten¬ 
dency to disunion ; a natural tendency 
to separation, which is augmenting 
every hour, while the chief, original 
cause of union—outward pressure— 
is abating every hour in force and 
virtue ; a tendency which, because of 
their having so little to fear from 
abroad, because of their not being 
crowded into coalition, by a host of 


warlike, bad, ambitious neighbours, 
nor beset on every side by the watch¬ 
ful, mighty barbarian, is met by no 
counteracting power, and must of 
course, therefore, prevail—one day or 
another. 

We believe a separation to be ine¬ 
vitable, and we shall give our reasons 
for it, before we have done. We be¬ 
lieve, too, that, after a separation, war 
will arise, great mischief, principali¬ 
ties, powers, and varied forms of go¬ 
vernment. We believe that America, 
both Americas indeed, will have to 
go through a series of trial, overthrow, 
and revolution, very much like that 
which every other part of the globe 
has gone through. We believe that 
America will be what Europe has 
been, what Asia has been, what Africa 
has been—a place of combat for do¬ 
minion, age after age. But we do not 
believe that a separation is near; we 
do not believe that a civil war is going 
to break out in the United States for 
a long while ; nor that anybody alive, 
who knows of what stuff the Georgia 
Legislature is made, will care a fig for 
the vapouring of their committee, 
whose unadopted, <c resolutions” have 
made such a stir in this part of the 
world. 

We had no time to give all our rea¬ 
sons for the opinion which we put 
forth, when it was put forth, nor 
space, nor inclination, for urging those 
which we did give, as we might have 
urged them, at another time, or an¬ 
other place. We had no disposition 
to trifle ; no room to be serious, with 
our subject; and we touched upon it, 
as we did, only because it fell in with 
our chief plan, while we were devout¬ 
ly engaged in preparing the way for 
much thoughtful and sober discussion, 
by the removal of many idle and wick¬ 
ed prejudices that interfered with it, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is not so now. We have room for 
proof this year ; and leisure for it. We 
are not afraid of tiring people to death, 
now, by speaking of that, which, look 
upon it as you will, concerns the chief 
interests of two great empires. We be¬ 
gan, with little to encourage us. We 
have succeeded so far, beyond our ex¬ 
pectation—almost beyond our hope. 
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We have been heard patiently on every 
side, while talking about America. We 
have persuaded men to hear us, while 
they stood in our way with uplifted 
weapons. What more could we ask, if 
our cause be just, and our aim truth ? 

We have reason to believe that 
much good has come of our enterprize, 
already; and we have ground for hope 
that more will come of it, if we perse¬ 
vere. We shall persevere. 

Did we covet popularity on either 
side of the great waters, the populari¬ 
ty of a season, rather, we should pur¬ 
sue another course: we should keep 
away from the sore places, which are 
scattered over the institutions, moral 
and political, of both hemispheres; 
we should pour out a fragrant oil, or 
spread a precious ointment over the 
very plague-spots, which we are now 
cutting away with a sharp knife, or 
burning with fire. 

A truer notion, a much better know¬ 
ledge of the American people, of their 
habits, views, and real temper, has 
begun to prevail in this country, as 
well as in Europe; and we do believe, 
because we are assured of it, in a va¬ 
riety of shapes, by men who have no 
interest in deceiving us, that much of 
all this may be owing to the papers 
which have appeared, month after 
month, for the last year and a half, in 
the pages of this very Magazine. If 
so, we have only to say, in a few 
words—Let others do their duty, as 
we have done ours, and every sort of 
unworthy strife will cease for ever, be¬ 
tween those who have warred for a 
whole age, without justification or ex¬ 
cuse ; every thought of mischief be¬ 
tween the wise, able, and good men of 
two powerful states—one, the mother 
of nations, haughty and high, as the 
overshadowing states of yore; the 
other, akin though she be, afar off, 
and youthful, stamped in the forehead 
with a sign of close and high relation¬ 
ship, wearing the shape of her proud 
lineage, the look and stature of high 
pedigree—proof that she was born of 
that mother ; proof in her carriage, 
proof in her tread, proof in the haugh¬ 
ty sound of her voice. 

We do not speak of the share, which 
we have had in this, either lightly or 
vain-gloriously, be that share much or 
little; but we speak of it, because, in 
our opinion, it is a duty ; because we 
believe in the efficacy of truth, how¬ 
ever, and wherever it may appear ; and 
15 
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because we hope that others of Ame¬ 
rica, and others of Great Britain, who 
have studied or thought of the laws 
and sympathies, which unite the po¬ 
litical communities of our earth, may 
do, as we have done—or better. 

Having a short holiday just now, and 
a good excuse for investigating the 
subject, seriously, and thoroughly, in 
the late proceedings of the Georgia Le¬ 
gislature—(which we regard only be¬ 
cause they go to prove a single fact, 
one of a multitude, upon which our 
opinion is founded)—we shall under¬ 
take herewith, to give our reasons for 
the belief, which we avowed a twelve- 
month ago, respecting a probable se¬ 
paration of the States, in America. 

Our doctrine will not be relished— 
we are quite aware of that, by the con¬ 
tented of America, or the discontent¬ 
ed of Great Britain, whatever may be 
thought of our political wisdom ; but 
our facts will be simple and few; our 
hypothesis fair ; and our conclusion, 
we are very much afraid, inevitable. 

And here, we must beg leave to 
quote a paragraph or two from the pa¬ 
per of June, 1824, to which we have 
referred; so that, when we come to give 
a rapid historical view of the causes, 
which have led to the dispute be¬ 
tween Georgia and the General Govern¬ 
ment of the United States—for the 
true causes, after all, are not known, 
here, we may be understood with more 
ease, and, perhaps, heard with more 
attention. It will not escape the reader, 
that we foretold, a year ago, much of 
that, which has lately occurred, in 
America. We have no miraculous 
power ; we do not prophesy ; hut we 
believe that what has been, will be, 
or may be—wherefore, we claim to be 
heard. 

Our opinion was conceived in the 
following words—(See as above, p. 
694)—“ If the United States were, at 
this hour, situated in the middle of 
Europe; or if a separation should un¬ 
happily take place among themselves, 
(a very 'probable event , notwithstand¬ 
ing Air Munroe’s ingenious and plau¬ 
sible supposition,) they would soon be 
obliged to keep up a standing army, 
or militia continually under arms ; to 
choose military men for civil offices ; 
to reward the popular favourites, who, 
in time of war, would, of course, be 
the most fortunate and adventurous of 
their military men, by the highest 
offices; to give the President the 
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power of declaring war ; and proba¬ 
bly to keep him in office during life, 
partly on account of bis experience, 
partly to avoid the dangers of elec¬ 
tioneering controversy, and partly, 
whatever he might be, under the fear 
of changing for the worse." 

To the above, which is our text, in 
some measure, for a part of our pre¬ 
sent article, was added the following 
note, which may require the exhibition 
of more proof than we were then at 
liberty to give ;—“ Mr M unroe, in his 
last message, speaks of the remarkable 
faculty, inherent, as he supposes, in 
the constitution of the American con¬ 
federacy, by virtue of which, on the 
admission of every new State, the 
chance of separation is diminished, 
while the strength of the whole is aug¬ 
mented. 

“ Mr Munroe is mistaken. The 
confederacy is already too large. The 
longer the sceptre, the more unma¬ 
nageable it will always be. Sources of 
difference already exist, and are con¬ 
tinually multiplying. The alleged en¬ 
croachment of the Supreme Court, as 
the supreme judiciary of the country, 
upon the legislative power, under pre¬ 
tence of construction, which amounts, 
in reality, to legislation ; the disputes 
between Virginia and Kentucky ; the 
sectional prejudices ; the real inequa¬ 
lity of taxation and representation, are 
some of these. In fact, every State 
has its own particular grievances; and, 
of course, if you augment the number 
of States, you augment the number of 
their grievances, and, therefore, the 
causes of,separation :—Because, if one 
desire to separate, and is afraid of be¬ 
ing prevented, by force, she will com¬ 
bine with others, until sufficiently 
strong—each helping to relieve the 
other. These grievances are not felt 
now; hut, in a time of war, with an 
enemy at the door, and heavy taxes 
pressing them down, as they suppose, 
unequally, almost every State will 
have the disposition to dictate some 
sort of terms to the rest, and the power, 
very often, to enforce her claims, 
whether just or unjust. The last war 
was full of warning on this point." 

Such was the language that we 
held more than a year ago, concerning 
a part of the causes, which we believe, 
must lead, one day or other, to a dis¬ 
solution of the confederacy; and we 
refer to the paper in which our opi¬ 
nion appears—although the one is not 
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so carefully expressed, nor the other 
so well written as we could wish—with 
a feeling of pride, because we know 
that, in a little space, it contains much 
truth—truth, which only requires a 
page or two of illustration, such as we 
are now ready with, and a few words 
of explanation, to be clear and obvi¬ 
ous. Our opinions are peculiar, so far 
as they regard the political affairs of 
North America; and we desire to 
show, once for all, the true founda¬ 
tions thereof, before it is too late; be¬ 
fore that which we have said of the 
future, in this very Magazine, shall be 
for ever confounded with what others 
have said of the past; before prophe¬ 
cy, that prophecy, which is permitted 
still, to the men of our earth, while 
watching the progress of empire, shall 
have become history. 

Our creed is very brief: we shall 
now declare it. Our notions are very 
decided—in this matter : we are go¬ 
ing to publish them. Our facts— are 
facts: we shall put a few upon record. 
But, before we do this, that we may 
not be charged with hostility or pre¬ 
judice toward America, the United 
States, the government, or the people, 
thereof; that we may not be mistaken 
at all, either in this country or that— 
for we are not afraid of the conse¬ 
quences, and would not appear to be 
afraid of them—it may be well to 
throw off cur mask, avow the plain 
truth, and prepare for the worst. We 
shall—we do; very sure that our mo¬ 
tives, like our opinion, will endure the 
investigation, abide the trial, of years. 
We acknowledge, therefore, that we 
have hitherto worn a disguise,—for 
no bad, or idle, or common purpose, 
however; but simply to know if our 
language or manner would betray us; 
if our thought or feeling; our preju¬ 
dice toward any other people, or par¬ 
tiality towards our own, would show 
that we are—what we are—altogether 
American; American, by birth, by 
parentage, and by education—“ Yan¬ 
kee," we believe and hope, to the 
back-bone. We acknowledge this, 
now; we throw off our cloak; we are 
satisfied with our experiment here; 
and shall pursue it no longer. We 
have been heard, fairly; we have 
been tried, fairly—on our own me¬ 
rits. We have been judged of, with¬ 
out fear, and without favour; by what 
we have done, or rather, by what we 
have said; not by the place of* our 
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birth. We have been regarded here, 
as one of tins people. Nobody can 
say, now—the time has gone by, for 
that—nobody can say now, that we 
have been praised, or quoted, with fa¬ 
vour, because we were from the New 
World; a stranger, claiming the rights 
of a stranger; a sort of gentle savage 
whose pranks are tolerated in high 
life, because nothing better can be ex¬ 
pected of a savage; a wild American 
author, who, being taught, <<r as we 
teach an apewhen he gets hold of 
a pen, cuts a few capers with it, and 
flies for refuge, in his dread of criti¬ 
cism, to the hospitality, the compas¬ 
sion, the household gods, the pity, 
the table and fire-side of those, before 
whom he is going to play off. No¬ 
body can charge us with attempting 
to soothe or flatter; coax or wheedle. 
We have sought for justice, not for 
mercy. We determined, whatever 
should come of us, to prevail, if we 
did prevail, in such a way, that no¬ 
body should be able to escape from 
his avowed opinion, whether favour¬ 
able or otherwise, by saying that he 
knew us to be American—that he 
spoke of us, therefore, not as an Eng¬ 
lish writer, who would have been tried 
with more severity; but, as an Ame¬ 
rican writer, entitled, of course, to 
be treated with much greater indul¬ 
gence. 

Wc have been regarded here , we 
say, as one of this people; and we 
might say, everywhere, save by those, 
who have come to a knowdedge of the 
truth, from outward evidence,—proof, 
obtained by travelling out of the re¬ 
cord, on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
or by those, who have doubted a lit¬ 
tle, because we have not been so bit¬ 
ter with America, and all that regards 
America, as the fashion was. And if 
two or three able men have conjectu¬ 
red, as they have, in this country, 
that we were no subject of the British 
empire, neither English, Scotch, nor 
Irish, because, in their opinion, we 
have not been severe enough on the 
people, or institutions of America; a 
multitude in that country have looked 
upon us, all the time, as either Eng¬ 
lish, or Irish, or Scotch, because, in 
their opinion, we have always been 
much too severe both on the in¬ 
stitutions and people of America.— 
Who can doubt our impartiality, af¬ 
ter this ? Does it not show that we 
are thought impartial here, if so few 


have suspected our birth-place, from 
what we have said, while running a 
sort of parallel between it and other 
countries? Nay-—does it not argue 
that we are impartial—that we are 
so in truth, if, while we are giving 
out our testimony, day after day, 
month after month, we are believed 
by each party, or by some of each 
party, to belong to the other? Is it 
not proof indeed, so far as it goes, ii,. 
while the British, or a part of the 
British, believe us to be American, a 
part of tlic Americans believe us to be 
British; or, what is much worse, an 
apostate from the cause of our belo¬ 
ved home—the home of our noble 
fathers ? 

But enough. Our disguise, we have 
done with, for ever. We throw it off, 
in this way—acknowledging as we do 
so, why it was adopted, partly to jus¬ 
tify ourselves for what we have done, 
hitherto; partly to prove our since¬ 
rity ; and partly to secure attention 
hereafter. 

Now for the creed of which.we 
spoke. We believe that the United 
States of North America cannot re¬ 
main together long— because they are 
powerful, rich, and populous. We 
believe that if they were crowded back 
into their original territory; if they 
did not multiply so fast; if they were 
much weaker; not so rich; more ex¬ 
posed ; or more apprehensive, they 
would be much better off. They cover* 
too much earth, now. The tide of 
their population is broad and shallow 
—it spreads, but without any ferti¬ 
lizing effect, from the Atlantic, to the 
Pacific, from Nova Scotia to New 
Spain. It is too unequal, for great 
purposes—here, scarcely wetting the 
soil; there, overflowing its barriers, 
or tearing up the earth—only to leave 
it barren; or abiding in deep, still re¬ 
servoirs, apart from the chief stream. 

The people of the United States are 
unsafe; the confederacy itself, in our 
opinion, is unsafe, because of their 
large territory, spreading over such a 
variety of soil, under such a variety of 
climate; because they have so little 
to fear from abroad ; because they 
have no common peril to keep them 
together, such as they had, in the ori¬ 
gin of their political birth ; in the 
by-gone days of their coalition; be¬ 
cause they have little community of 
interest now; and because that little 
is becoming less and less, every hour. 
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And yet, we Relieve, though not 
much given to paradox, that when a 
separation occurs, it will take place in 
a time of war—a time of peril, from 
abroad. 

Let ns clear up this. Great peril 
would make them strong, where less 
peril would make them weak. An 
equality of pressure, on every side, 
such as that which they felt some 
fifty years ago, when every member of 
the whole was a maritime state, ac¬ 
cessible on the Atlantic frontier, with 
sea-ports, commerce, and ships at risk, 
would only cause the parts unite, in 
proportion to the pressure ; would only 
serve, therefore, to consolidate the 
union; while a pressure that was un¬ 
equal would operate, of course, to de¬ 
tach the parts, in proportion to the 
pressure ; and would therefore only 
weaken the union. 

But already, the twenty-four parts, 
which go to make up the whole of 
the “ United States” —we say no¬ 
thing of the “ territories,” which arc 
unincorporated, or unpeopled, yet ; 
and which, though not looked upon 
as a part of this mighty whole, are 
quite enough to make such another, 
of—already, these twenty-four parts 
occupy so much earth, are so wealthy 
and so populous (a part of them, too, 
and a very large part being so remote 
from the sea board, as to be inaccessi¬ 
ble to the miseries of war—external 
war, we should say) that no equal 
pressure can ever be applied again, to 
their federal association. Of course, 
therefore, we argue, that a foreign war 
would operate as unequal pressure; 
and serve rather to enfeeble, than to 
fortify the present political union. 

' We believe, too, that if the very 
same people were driven back to the 
limits of their territory, in 1776; and 
withheld from passing over those li¬ 
mits, by a superior power, they would 
be more happy, more formidable, 
much more united, and much less 
likely to separate, for mischief. 

It is a part of our creed, also, that 
if, when they were thus driven back, 
they were divided by the same power, 
from the rest of our earth, by a desert 
like a sea ; a wall of iron, or lire ;* 
another Atlantic, or any sort of bar¬ 
rier, beyond which their surplus po¬ 
pulation could never pass, but in the 


shape of a colony, such as a common¬ 
wealth of bees will throw off, at every 
generation ; or such as the powerful 
maritime states of yore got rid of, 
when they shipped off the rasher part 
of their idle young, day after day, to 
shores that were like the shores of an¬ 
other world ; so far off, that nothing 
was to be feared from their hostility 
or ambition ; it is a part of our creed, 
we say, that if this could be done for 
the United States ; or, in other words, 
if that which is altogether impossible 
could be done, the sisterhood of re¬ 
publics might endure till the end of 
time, very much as they have endured 
hitherto ;—otherwise not. By all 
which, we mean, that, if they were 
shut up within a territory, not more 
than a quarter part as large as that 
which they now overshadow with a 
sort of penumbra ; and if they were 
separated from the rest of the world, 
as the continent of America is now— 
by a wide sea, there is nothing, we 
believe, either in the people, or in 
their mode of government, unfavour¬ 
able to their duration as a State. In 
such a case, the hopes and fears would 
be the same; their views, their habits, 
very much the same ; their laws, lan¬ 
guage, and literature, if not precisely 
the same, very much more alike than 
they are now, and altogether more 
alike, than they will be, fifty years 
from this. 

Owing to the extent of their terri¬ 
tory, now, which is greater, perhaps, 
than that of the lloman empire, at 
any time, it is not in the nature of 
things, for all the confederated mem¬ 
bers to be put in jeopardy, alike, as 
they have been, heretofore ; to feel a 
common hope, or a common fear, such 
as they did feel, when they first asso¬ 
ciated ; such as they do feel, now, in 
a less degree; and such as they would 
continue to feel, whatever might hap¬ 
pen, if they occupied only a fourth 
part of the land which they do occupy. 

And owing to that very cause, the 
prodigious extent of their territory, a 
multitude of new and peculiar habits, 
opinions, views, antipathies, and bit¬ 
ter jealousies, have sprung up, in seve¬ 
ral parts of the country. How could 
it be otherwise, indeed, when the Fe¬ 
deral power stretches from sea to sea ; 
from the rude, rough skies, and sterile 


A wall ot China, perhaps, were not enough. 
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regions of the north, away to the 
fruitful, warmer south ; from the 
roeky soil, where white men labour, 
to the scented earth, where they sleep; 
from the hills, which are never in 
flower, to the mighty plain, which is 
always in flower; from the abodes of 
men, who do their chief business with 
ships ; live by the great sea; flsh up a 
part of their wealth from it, and look 
upon the sailor, as worthy of protec¬ 
tion at all hazard, even to the abode of 
those who never saw a ship, or a salt¬ 
water fish, and care about as much for 
the sailor, as a good seaman would 
care for a shepherd ; from a country, 
the people of which cannot be other¬ 
wise than hardy, poor, laborious, 
equal, and free—in other words, re¬ 
publican; to a country, the people of 
which cannot be, and are not, either 
hardy, laborious, or equal; cannot be, 
and are not free; (for about one half, 
now, are slaves;) do not, and, we be¬ 
lieve, cannot ever enjoy equal power 
and equal rights; or, in other words, 
cannot be, and are not republican ? 

The fact is, that, already, the twenty- 
four States are beginning to subdivide 
into four large divisions, or circles, 
with each a separate, and rather pecu¬ 
liar interest. Names are already given 
to these very divisions. One is com¬ 
posed of the New England or Eastern 
States; a second of the Middle States; 
a third of the Southern States; and a 
fourth of the Western States.* 

Another division, however, which 
is beginning to be thought of, would 
seem to be more natural. It is that, 
which divides the confederacy into 
halves, instead of quarters; and ef¬ 
fectually separates the two, by the in¬ 
terposition of the Alleghanies. The 
Western States, or those on the west¬ 
ern side of the Alleghanies, have pe¬ 
culiar habits, a peculiar interest, and 
views of their own. The Atlantic 
States have other views, other habits, 

Maryland, ..... Black, 

Virginia,. — 

North Carolina, ... — 

South Carolina, ... — 

Georgia,. — 


and quite another interest. One set 
of States arc commercial; the other— 
God knows what—anything but com¬ 
mercial though.* And here, by the 
way, if we had room, we would give 
a sketch of the people, and show, after 
a more particular fashion, how these 
habits and views have grown up, and 
what they are; but we have not, and 
shall reserve so much of our illustra¬ 
tion, for another article. 

We have now published our creed 
in this matter. We have now shown 
why, in our opinion, the confederacy 
will not endure ; why it was that we 
contradicted Mr Munroe, who saw in 
the variety of interest, which every 
new people brought into the confede¬ 
racy, nothing but a new guarantee 
for the duration thereof; in the per¬ 
petual augmentation of territory, and 
rapid increase of population, that 
which we could not see, an augmen¬ 
tation of power to the whole; why it 
was that we said a separation would 
be likely to occur in a time of war— 
of outward pressure, peril, misery, and 
strife; although, but for a time of war 
—of outward pressure, peril, misery, 
and strife, there never would have 
been a political union of these very 
States; and why, to say all in a word, 
why it is that we entertain a belief so 
unlike that, which is universal in 
America, and very general in Europe. 

A few facts now; and we have done 
with our subject, for a while. 1st, The 
New England States have no slaves ; 
the Middle States, very few; tlieWest- 
ern, a few, rapidly increasing, how¬ 
ever; and the Southern aboutl,100,000, 
while the free whites do not exceed 
1,300,000. 2dly, The blacks are gain¬ 
ing every day on the whites, in a fear¬ 
ful ratio ; the rate of increase for each, 
in the five Atlantic States where sla¬ 
very is permitted, being as follows, 
from 1790, to 1810. 


31 per cent. 

White, 13 per cent. 

3.8 — 

— 24 — 

70 — 

—. 30 — 

84 — 

— 44 — 

267 — 

— 275 — 


Whereby, we perceive that, in two of the States, North Carolina and 
Maryland, the blacks multiply more than twice as fast as the whites; and 


* See notes 3 and 4 at the end of this article. 
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in a third* Virginia* more than one- 
half faster. 3dly* The white popula¬ 
tion of tlie States, where slavery is not 
permitted* on the Atlantic (that is* 
of the New England States* of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania* 
and Delaware*) multiplied more than 
twice as fast* as the white population 
of the above-enumerated States* from 
1790* to 1810. 

From which three facts* we infer, 
that the differences* which have been 
caused between the States which do 
not hold slaves* and the States, which 
do* because of the slaves* will con¬ 
tinue to increase:—that the day is 
not far off, when the coloured popu¬ 
lation of Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor¬ 
gia* will be too much for the white 
population thereof:—that war will 
arise, in all human probability, first 
between the whites and blacks of the 
States which do hold slaves; and* 
afterwards* between the States which 
do* and the States which do not hold 
slaves. And why ? Because the peo¬ 
ple* who do not* however much they 
might feel for* and pity those* who 
do* would rather wish* in a servile 
war* for the complete emancipation of 
the blacks* for ever* than for their 
subjugation to renewed slavery— 
which they abhor* in every possible 
shape; might keep aloof* perhaps* in 
the time of such war* alleging, what 
is very true* that* in spite of all they 
could urge* or say, in spite of all their 
prayers, and all their entreaties* year 
after year* age after age* their white 
brethren of the South had persisted in 
holding their fellow-creatures in bond¬ 
age, without regard for the common 
welfare; laughing to scorn the chief 
right of those* who are made in the 
great image of God—between whom 
and whose wrath* in the day of retri¬ 
bution* it were not wise to interfere; 
and thereby setting IJis law* the great 
law of their political association* with 
liberty and equality both* at naught; 
or* if they should not keep aloof, in 
this way, saying to the slave dealer* 
“ as you have sown, you may reap,” 
they would be charged with a lack of 
brotherly affection* or zeal; with“over 
righteousness*” or, peradventure* with 
encouraging the slaves* or taking their 
part; and a civil war, in either case* 
according to our belief* would be the 
natural consequence. 

But, while we are speaking of these 


two great evils—the augmentation of 
States, and the increase of slavery— 
either of which were enough to bring 
about a separation, though everything 
else were favourable to union* it may 
be well to add* perhaps, that great as 
they are, and much as they are to be 
sorrowed for, by every thoughtful, 
wise* or good man* there is no such 
thing as a cure for them—in our opi¬ 
nion. We do not qualify the words 
at all. The mischief is in the nature 
of things. There is no cure* no re¬ 
medy for cither; and if the coalition 
should escape every other disease* and 
every other trial* and survive the 
changes of war—the trial in chief—it 
will be destroyed* one day* or other* 
by slavery and its natural consequen¬ 
ces* or by the growth of new States: 
For, so long as people thrive* so long 
as babies are made black or white in 
the United States of North America* 
so long will it be necessary to treat 
them as bond or free* equal or un¬ 
equal* friends or foes. And so long 
as the tide of population sets toward 
the frontiers* whither it will set* for 
aye* so long will it be necessary to 
pursue it* with Federal jurisdiction* 
So long as the material for new places 
will keep springing up* in the great 
meadows* or wilderness* beyond the 
power of the old States, so long must 
the Federal authority continue to in¬ 
terfere and cast the material into 
shape. Whenever the stragglers—the 
forlorn hope* who delight in keeping 
a little beyond the reach of law—the 
adventurous* hardy, rough white sa¬ 
vages* who always march a-head of 
tlieir incorporated brethren, are col¬ 
lected* in a sufficient force, at one 
particular spot* they must be incorpo¬ 
rated too* in some shape or other* and 
reclaimed in part* while another part 
pashes on a-liead* as before. If nor¬ 
thing be done* by the Federal power,,, 
if no visible authority be asserted over, 
them* they will turn out a body of out¬ 
laws : if anything be done* it must be on 
what are considered equal terms. They 
must be admitted into the Union* first*, 
as a cc Territory,” then* as a “ State*’^ 
and if they are so admitted on equal 
terms* they are friends—for a while ; 
if not* enemies* for ever. The United 
States* therefore* by admitting State 
after State* into the Union* are choos¬ 
ing the least of three evils*—though a 
very great one. 

We have now to enumerate a few 
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other causes for quarrel, which have 
appeared of late, among the sisterhood, 
with a few, which are beginning to 
appear.* 

f. Morals and habits are unlike; 
and are becoming more so, every year. 
The people of the north are industri¬ 
ous and frugal. Those of the south 
are not,—(more of this at another 
time, though)—Whatever is done by 
the New Englander, is done by hard 
work; by downright labour—his own 
labour. In the south, oddly enough, 
to be sure, there is no such thing as 
hard work ; and whatever is done, be 
it little or much, is done by slaves. 
The southern white is very unlike the 
northern white. His politics are dif¬ 
ferent, his carriage through life, his 
religion, his moral behaviour. One is 
a natural born aristocrat—a lord, from 
his birth ; while the other is a natural 
born republican. This looks upon la¬ 
bour as a privilege, a duty, a thing to 
be proud of; that, as unworthy of a 
white man ; as a badge of inferior ser¬ 
vitude ;—affecting the laborious, brave, 
warlike, haughty Spartan, thus far, 
but no farther. Can such-people, or 
the children of such people, ever asso¬ 
ciate with true cordiality ? 

II. The soil and climate are unlike ; 
wherefore the productions are unlike. 
Those of the south are half sponta¬ 
neous, of more value, and such, in al¬ 
most every case, that other nations 
have need of them, and would send 
for them, in ships of their own, if the 
ships of the north were not employed 
in their transportation.* The people of 
the south are not commercial, there¬ 
fore have not to find out a market for 
their produce, in every part of the 
world. The planters of the south are 
rich ; the farmers of the north, poor. 
It is much, if the capital of one is 
doubled, in the course of a long life : 
it is not much, if the capital of the 
other is doubled in eight or ten years. 
The men of the north are shipwrights, 
fishermen, breeders of cattle, mer¬ 
chants, and manufacturers. They have 
to go abroad for their market, and a 
cargo of this will undergo a score of 
transmutations, before it appears in 
the shape of cash. It is not uncom¬ 
mon for a New England ship to be gone 
three years on what is called a trading 
voyage. Here is another fruitful source 


of discontent, various habitudes, bit¬ 
ter jealousy, and rival ship. 

III. The manufacturing power, which 
is now prodigious, in America, and the 
commercial power, which has been al¬ 
together paramount, are now in array 
against each other, while the agricul¬ 
tural power, including the growers of 
corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, in¬ 
digo, and sugar-cane, is in array 
against both; alleging that, because 
the commercial States arc importers, 
exporters, and carriers, for the whole 
confederacy; and because the manu¬ 
facturing States have had heavy pro¬ 
tecting duties laid for their particular 
advantage, the other States, which are 
neither commercial nor manufacturing, 
are rendered, in truth, tributary to 
them. It has gone so far, this quar¬ 
rel between the two parties, one of 
which is commercial, and the other 
manufacturing, that several high offi¬ 
ces, not only of the individual, but of 
the general government, have been 
sought for, and, we believe, obtained, 
by persons, who came out openly as 
advocates of one party, or candidates 
of the other ; while the office of Presi¬ 
dent, or Chief Magistrate'of the whole 
Union, has lately been the prize, for 
which the agricultural party were in 
array against the other two. Here is 
another apple of discord. 

IV. The people of the Eastern, or 
New England States, are a peculiar 
people. We have no time now to 
dwell upon their peculiarities; but wc 
may do it, hereafter. They are called 
Yankees; a term of reproach with all, 
who are horn to the south of New 
England, which is now made up of six 
states, namely, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, llhodelsland, 
and Maine; the two last of which 
have been carved out of the original 
territory, since the declaration of in¬ 
dependence. The Yankees, however, 
seem proud of the title; and persuade 
themselves, agreeably enough, that it 
is derived from Yank aw } the name— 
so the story goes, of a warlike Indian 
tribe, that never were conquered—ne¬ 
ver heard of, they might say. The 
truth is, if we may believe Dr Gor¬ 
don, who speaks of it, in his large His¬ 
tory of the American War, (vol. I. p. 
'181 ;) the truth is, that the word 
Yankee is a cant word, which came 


We shall refer to these hereafter, as titles I. II. III. &c. 
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into use among the students at Har¬ 
vard College, near Boston, about the 
year 1713 (much as the familiar say¬ 
ing of “ Hobson's choice ” came into 
use at Cambridge, here.*) It was ap¬ 
plied to whatever was good, or better 
than usual. Thus, by a Yankee heart, 
a Yankee head, or Yankee cider, was 
meant a good heart, a good head, or 
good cider. It was caught up, after¬ 
wards, in the American war, by the 
British troops ; and is now applied, by 
the people of New England, to them¬ 
selves ; by the rest of the confederacy, 
to those who live north and east of 
themselves, if they do not live within 
fifty or a hundred leagues; in which 
case, they are only a sort of qualified 
Yankees; and by the people of Eu¬ 
rope to all the inhabitants of the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

Out of this word, very trivial as it 
may appear, and out of the peculiari¬ 
ties, which mark the people to whom 
it is applied, many a grave quarrel has 
already arisen. Fifty years ago, while 
the troops of the republic lay in the 
very neighbourhood of a powerful 
British army, in hourly expectation of 
battle, the Yankee and Southern troops 
would have come to blows, but for the 
perpetual interference of their com¬ 
mander-in-chief-: and about ele¬ 

ven years ago, the Yankee States were 
quite resolved on a separation, if peace 
was not offered—honourable peace— 
to the British. 

They have not been heartily forgi¬ 
ven yet, by the rest of the confede¬ 
racy ; and would have been severely 
punished, long before now, if they 
had not been so powerful, and so de¬ 
termined ; wise and able enough to 
outweigh treble their number; and 
after a great political overthrow, to 
place a New Englander in the Presi¬ 
dential chair.t This fountain of bit¬ 
terness will never be dried up. 

V. The Indians (of the south and 
west) are now, and will be for ages, 
or so long as they have an acre of soil, 
a subject of misunderstanding—per¬ 
haps of war; as we shall see, when we 
come to show the true why and where¬ 
fore, which produced the Georgia re¬ 
solutions. 
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VI. The Supreme Judiciary is com- 
dained of in every quarter. It is al- 
eged, with much plausibility, that, 
by virtue of their constructive power 
of construction, they do, in truth, le¬ 
gislate. Of course—that cannot be 
helped : construction is a sort of legis¬ 
lation ; but every judge must have the 
power of construction. It is the nature 
of all power to encroach ; and always 
to encroach, if it may, by interpreta¬ 
tion, or construction; more or less 
artful, as it is more or less arbitrary. 
The Supreme Court have gone too far. 
Several disputes have occurred already. 
By a decision which affected the title 
of lands, sold by the State of Ken¬ 
tucky years after she separated from 
Virginia,those two States were serious¬ 
ly embroiled with each other, and with 
the General Government. By another 
decision, whereby the same-judges de¬ 
clared that no individual State of the 
Union had power to pass a law, dis¬ 
charging the future acquisitions of an 
insolvent from the claims of a credi¬ 
tor, (though it would pass a law to 
discharge his body, for ever)—they 
shook five or six of the States to their 
very foundations—overthrowing the 
steady practice of two or three, in a 
multitude of courts, for a whole gene¬ 
ration. By a third, which related in 
some way to the great National Bank, 
a dispute arose between several of the 
States and the General Government, 
which ended in a military force being- 
ordered out, for the collection of a tax, 
imposed by that individual State, on a 
branch of that National Bank. We 
have no records to refer to; and our 
recollection is not very clear in the de¬ 
tails of this matter; but we are sub¬ 
stantially correct. We might enume¬ 
rate other cases; but these are enough 
to show in what manner the Supreme 
Judiciary power is likely to be regard¬ 
ed hereafter. 

VII. The Missouri Question, which 
had well nigh produced a civil war, 
some years ago, in America, is not 
fully disposed, of yet; nor will it be 
for ages to come. We have treated of 
this in part, while occupied with sla¬ 
very ; and shall speak of it again, af¬ 
ter we take up the Georgia State pa- 
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* See Spectator, No. 509. 

f John Quincy Adams, the now President, is a Yankee. His father was a Yankee 
also, and followed Washington in the Presidency; since which the Yankees have en¬ 
joyed no political power, till of late. 
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per. It will be renewed, with more 
and more bitterness, every time that a 
new State is admitted into the confe¬ 
deracy. The question was, whether 
Missouri should, or should not, keep 
slaves; or, in other words, whether 
Congress had, or had not power, to 
impose new conditions upon the new 
members of the confederacy (before 
admission.) The advocates for slavery 
succeeded before; and a renewal of 
the controversy is much to be dread¬ 
ed. 

VIII. The last election of President 
has betrayed a remarkable infirmity 
in the Federal constitution ; a sort of 
infirmity, for which there would seem 
to be no cure, and, we are afraid, no 
help. It appears that Andrew Jackson 
was the undoubted choice of the peo¬ 
ple ; and yet John Quincy Adams was 
elected by their representatives. Ge¬ 
neral Jackson, though a very brave 
and very good man—for a soldier—is 
one of the last, whom we should wish 
to see in the Presidential chair of 
North America; while Mr Adams, 
the actual chief magistrate, is altoge¬ 
ther well fitted for the office: * and 
yet, we do not scruple to say, that, 
according to the genius of the Federal 
theory. General Jackson has more 
right, in the chair, while we speak, 
than Mr Adams. 

The President of the United States, 
we should observe, is chosen either by 
electors, or by the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. The electors are chosen by the 
people, or by the State Legislatures, 
which are chosen by the people; and 
are proportioned to the number of se¬ 
nators, and representatives, to which 
the several States are entitled. The 
electors are chosen within thirty-four 
days, anterior to the first Wednesday 
of December, every fourth year. On 
that day, they meet in their several 
States; vote for the President and 
Vice-President separately ; and make 
a list, which they seal, and send off to 
the Vice-President of the United 
States, at Washington. The papers 
are opened by him, (as President of 
the Senate,) the certificates read, and 
the votes recorded, by different clerks, 
before both Houses of Congress; and 
the candidate, who has a majority over 


all the other candidates; or, in other 
words, a majority of all the votes 
given, is elected. Rut if there be no 
such majority for either candidate, 
the election devolves upon the House 
of Representatives, who choose a Pre¬ 
sident, by ballot (every State, how¬ 
ever, be it little or large, being allow¬ 
ed but one vote,) from the three most 
favoured candidates. Two-thirds of 
the twenty-four States form a quo¬ 
rum ; and a single member from each 
is enough ; so that, after all, the Pre¬ 
sident of the United States may notv 
be chosen by sixteen individuals. 

In the late election it appears, that 
among all the votes given, by the peo¬ 
ple, for electors, about 150,000 were 
lor electors favourable to Jackson; 
while about 100,000 were for electors 
favourable to Adams; that, of the 
whole number of electors chosen by 
the people and States, ninety-nine were 
for Jackson, while but eighty-four 
were for Adams; that, of the num¬ 
ber of electors chosen by the people 
alone, ninety-four were for Jackson, 
while but forty-eight were for Adams; 
that, of the whole twenty-four States, 
only six were unanimous for Adams, 
while eight were unanimous for Jack- 
son ; that the six, which voted una¬ 
nimously for Adams, were the six 
New England, Eastern, or Yankee,f 
States; while the eight, which voted 
for Jackson, were partly of the Mid¬ 
dle, partly of the Southern, and partly 
of the Western circles; that the six 
w 7 ere able to give but fifty-one votes 
for a countryman, while the eight 
were able to give eighty-six votes for a 
stranger ; that, of the five other States 
which gave a majority of their elec¬ 
toral votes, for either Adams or Jack- 
son, three gave that majority for Jack- 
son, over Adams, Clay, and Craw¬ 
ford ; while but one gave that ma¬ 
jority for Adams, over Jackson, Clay, 
and Crawford; and one gave a majo¬ 
rity for Adams, over Crawford and 
Clay, but not over Jackson ; that, of 
the five States which manifested a se¬ 
cond choice, if their principal favour¬ 
ite should not prevail, by their votes 
for electors or otherwise, four were for 
Jackson, while but one was for Adams; 
that fifteen States preferred Jackson, 


* We had occasion to say this long before the election. See vol. XVI. p. 510, 
May, 1824. 

f See Title 4—Explanation of the word Yankee. 
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while but nine preferred Adams; that 
Adams received only four electoral 
votes, from the people, out of New 
England, where he was horn ; while 
Jackson received votes in every part of 
the country except New England. 

All these things are true, and yet 
we find that General Jackson is not 
elected, and Mr Adams is elected— 
By the people ?—No ; but by those 
who are called the representatives of 
the people. No one of the whole four 
candidates having a majority of all the 
votes, given by the electors, the choice 
of President for the Union devolved 
upon the House of Representatives, 
who took up, according to law, the 
three candidates who had received the 
greatest number of electoral votes, 
(Jackson, who had 99, Adams, who 
had 84, and Crawford, who had 41 
votes,) and after balloting, elected 
Mr Adams, by givin ^ thirteen votes to 
him, (out of the whole twenty-four 
which the twenty-four States were 
able to giv^,) seven to Jackson, and 
four to Crawford. 

Perhaps the reader may be curious 
to know how this great revolution was 
effected ? Perhaps he may wonder 
how John Quincy Adams, who, of a 
truth, stood only second best in the 
popular favour, was able to get elect¬ 
ed by those, who undertook to repre¬ 
sent the popular opinion ; and how he 
came to be elected with such nicety ; 
elected, by thirteen, out of the twenty- 
four States which make up the coali¬ 
tion, just enough to secure the ma¬ 
jority; just enough, and.no more ? 
Perhaps he would like to know, if Mr 
Adams really is a very adroit politi¬ 
cian ; a very sharp, frugal, keen play¬ 
er ? If he would, we must beg leave 
to refer him to a paper which appears 
in Blackwood, vol. XVI., p. 508,where 
he will meet with a sketch of the four 
candidates; to vol. XVII.,p. 308,where 
he will find a paragraph or two, more, 
about Mr Adams; and to vol. XVII., 
p. 628, where an allusion is made to 
the intrigues of the Federal city; after 
which, we have only to say that Mr 
Calhoun, late secretary at war, and 
one of the candidates, withdrew from 
the field before the race began ; paid 
forfeit in his way, and is now Vice- 
President of the United States, “ a 
figure 9 with the tail cut off;” and 
that Mr Clay, another candidate, for¬ 
merly Speaker of the House, and one 
of the negotiators at Ghent, being 
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thrown out in the race, before the 
people, went over to the side of his 
adversary, carrying all his backers 
with him, and is now secretary of 
state, under Mr Adams, with a salary 
of five thousand a-year—dollars, we 
should say, (about 1100 pounds,) and 
of course, within a step, a single 
step of the federal throne ; for hither¬ 
to that secretaryship has been so con¬ 
sidered. Whether it will be so, here¬ 
after, is a question ; for the struggle, 
which is now just over, will produce 
material changes, we have no doubt, 
in the mode of election. As to the 
Vice-Presidency, ’we have only to re¬ 
peat what we have said before. It is 
a paltry office, quite unworthy of a 
young, able, ambitious man; so paltry, 
indeed, that few Americans arc ever 
able to say who the incumbent is, and 
so paltry, that unless the President 
should go off, in some shape or other, 
during the term, or engage to expire 
before that would, it were hardly 
worth having. This much to prove 
that intrigue and corruption are at 
work already, in the very heart of 
the republic. 

IX. War will be dangerous to the 
confederacy in several ways. Happen 
how it may, and with whom it may, 
one part of the members will suffer 
much, while another will not suffer 
at all. Hence the effort of New Eng¬ 
land ; an effort which made a separa¬ 
tion of the States probable, during the 
last war with Great Britain. The 
manufacturing power is, in every way, 
decidedly opposed to the mercantile 
power. War would be advantageous 
to the former; quite ruinous to the 
latter. The manufactures of North 
America took a start, in the last war, 
such as they could not have taken, or 
would not, in fifty years of peace. If 
another war should take place between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
we believe that a separation would oc¬ 
cur, as a matter of course, in one of 
two ways. The inequality of pres¬ 
sure would be felt by the people of 
the New England States, who are 
quite English in their habits and pre- 
judices; and by a part of the Middle 
States’ population; who are much 
more English than the rest of the 
confederacy. They would feel most, 
and complain most. Bitter jealousies 
would spring up; threats would be 
used; mutual recrimination ; rough 
words, no doubt, and rough blows, 
3 A 
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after a time. This would be one way. 
Another, which will appear quite vi¬ 
sionary to those who have not con¬ 
sidered the matter, as we have, al¬ 
though it appears quite a probable 
thing to us, would be this : On the 
breaking out of another war with Great 
Britain, the United States would put 
forth all their power (enough at any 
rate for the purpose) at one blow, for 
the reduction of both Canadas, which, 
with Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
&c. are wanted, as they declare, to 
“ round off their territories.” Expedi¬ 
tion after expediton, for a like purpose, 
having failed hitherto, the republican 
chief, who succeeded (and such a force 
would be employed, under such a man 
too, if a new war broke out, as would 
be very sure to succeed, for the last one 
taught the Americans how to prevail) 
—would become the idol of the Ameri¬ 
can people. Seeing him do that, which 
has never been done before, (except 
where Wolfe met poor Moncalm in a 
sort of single combat, under the walls 
of Quebec,) they would overlook the 
great power employed, and regard him 
as the chief captain of our earth; as a 
greater man, by far, than Caesar, 
Hannibal, Frederick, or Napoleon. 
They would look upon him as “ another 
Jackson.” To keep the Canadas would 
require a large military force. His 
popularity and his power would be 
enough to destroy him at Washington. 
The President, who is ex officio com¬ 
mander-in-chief; and the Secretary at 
War, who is rather apt, in such a case, 
to meddle, would soon lead him into a 
scrape. Plans would be matured in 
the Federal city, for encountering 
every possible event—as they were, in 
the foolish campaigns of 1812, 13, and 
14, and the general, with spirit enough 
to act for himself, or even to judge for 
himself, on the spot, would soon be en¬ 
trapped. A court-martial would ensue, 
and he would be tried by a score of 
holiday campaigners, the men who 
fight battles on paper, and circumnavi¬ 
gate a subject, much as Cooke did our 
globe, whenever they undertake to be 
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very clear. Would he submi t ?—Are 
we too speculative ?—We hope not. 
Our opinion is built upon that, which 
we think a pretty good foundation. 
The chief, who succeeds in the over¬ 
throw of Canada, ?nust be such a man 
as Wolfe, whom the elder Pitt chose, 
not for his age, but for his youth ; not 
for his great wisdom, but for his great 
—his awful ambition; or such another 
man as Montgomery, who died in the 
very footsteps of Wolfe ; or such an¬ 
other man as “ Old Hickory,” that 
brave, able, savage partizan of the 
south. But such a man would never 
be played with, as puppets are, by 
secretaries at war ; and if hotly pur¬ 
sued by the jealousy of his govern¬ 
ment ; or much pestered by its officers, 
whether civil or not, he would appeal 
at once to the people, with whom ho 
would be sure of great favour, as 
General Jackson is now—let him do 
what he may. If the Secretary of War 
should call on such a man for his 
sword, the reply would be, come and 
take it.” He would be the favourite 
of a large army and a great people. 
He might either invade New York, 
join the New England States, and 
help to make up another federal power, 
if lie would; or he might negotiate 
with some foreign power—if treated 
unworthily at home. 

A separation, we say, will take place ; 
and after a separation, there will be 
changes of government, because the 
States that withdraw will seek to im¬ 
prove upon the political habits of 
which they complain ; feuds will grow 
up; standing armies warfare and 
revolution will follow. 

We are now to give a short history of 
these Georgia Resolutions. They would 
appear to proceed from the alleged 
interference of the United States witli 
certain of the Georgia laws respecting 
slaves and slavery; but they do pot 
proceed from any such thing, in reali¬ 
ty. The plain truth is, however, that 
the native Indians have yet remaining 
a small territory of rich land, out of 
the empires which did belong to their 


* As they grew up in Europe, after the battle of Pavia. One state improves her 
militia, that she may not be taken by surprise. Her next neighbour, having a like 
fear, adopts a like measure. The military turn out more frequently, and keep longer 
on foot every year. Economy prevails. A few good men are worth a host of bad 
ones—regular troops, under the name of militia, appear. And after a while, stand¬ 
ing armies are found everywhere. 
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brave ancestry. This rich land., they 
mean to keep, and the Georgians have 
set their hearts upon persuading them 
out of it; while the United States 
have interfered—saying, “Thus far 
shall ye go, but no farther/' Such is 
the true ground of controversy. It 
arose out of the following facts: 

The Federal government, not long 
ago, while negotiating with Georgia, 
undertook to extinguish the Creek 
title to certain lands, within the boun¬ 
daries of Georgia—so soon as it could 
be done peaceably , and by consent of the 
tribe . Not long after this, the Creeks, 
who found their fertile possessions 
literally wasting away from under 
their feet, called a meeting of their 
great men, and passed a law (which 
law was proposed by MTntosh, a half- 
blooded chief, who had great influence 
with the tribe) making it capital for 
any chief to consent to the alienation 
of their lands. By and by, the people 
of Georgia undertake a treaty of pur¬ 
chase; but are baffled. Still persist¬ 
ing in their object, however, they get 
a few chiefs together, among whom was 
MTntosh himself, who was employed 
ill bribing others ; and after a deal of 
negotiation, succeeded in obtaining 
another treaty of cession. The tribe 
refused to confirm the treaty, alleging, 
properly enough, that MTntosh had 
violated their law ; that he had no 
power, as chief, to convey the Creek 
lands, after such a law, if he ever 
had before ; that only one other chief 
signed the treaty with him,—while 
many refused ; and that both were 
to suffer death for attempting a vio¬ 
lation of the law. The tribe were 
as good as their word. They gave 
judgment of death upon the two chiefs, 
and caused them to be shot, or toma¬ 
hawked, without loss of time. But the 
Governor of Georgia took the part of 
MTntosh ; persisted in regarding the 
treaty as fair ; and ordered the lands to 
be surveyed, for the use of the State. 
New troubles arose. The Creeks would 
not endure the survey ; the Georgians 
were all on fire ; and the United States 
immediately interposed, by sending 
off an agent, with a letter for Gover¬ 
nor Troup (Georgia,) of which the 
following paragraph is an extract, and 


* The people are as lavish of titles to 
law, too—as the wretched Italians are. 
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with powers which the said Governor 
complained of.— 

“ I am instructed to say to your 
Excellency says the Honourable 
James Barbour, Secretary at War, in 
his letter to Governor Troup, dated 
May 18, 1825, “ that the President 
expects, from what has passed, as 
well as from the new state of feeling 
among the Indians, that the project 
of surveying their territory will be 
abandoned, by Georgia, till it can be 
done consistently with the treaty.” 

To justify such language to the Go¬ 
vernor of Georgia, from the Secretary 
at War, who was himself, but the 
other day. Governor of Virginia, we 
should observe, that, about one year 
ago, the Georgia Executive was ra¬ 
ther saucy to the Federal Executive; 
and that the treaty, which had been 
obtained of the Indians, though rati¬ 
fied by the Senate of the United Sates 
—or approved, rather, is alleged by 
the Creeks to have been approved, in a 
great hurry; after much misrepresen¬ 
tation ; without proper inquiry; on 
the faith, too, of interested parties. 
But for this, we do not believe that 
the Secretary at War would have da¬ 
red so to write, under the eye of the 
President, in a letter to the chief ma¬ 
gistrate of a republick. “ The Presi¬ 
dent expects ,” quoth James Barbour. 
It is new language for America. 

This letter is dated on the 18th of 
May, 1825. On the 3d of June, Go¬ 
vernor Troup delivers a message to 
the Legislature of Georgia—a boyish 
eloquent affair; very worthy of a 
young man at college; but very un¬ 
worthy of an old man—where he was 
—urging them to take certain mea¬ 
sures for their future dealing witli the 
Federal Government. On the 6th, Mr 
Lumpkin, of the Select Committee, to 
whom was referred so much of the 
governor's message, as related to the 
improper interference of the United 
States' government with the domes¬ 
tic affairs of Georgia, presented a re¬ 
port, with resolutions, from which the 
following are extracts:— 

“ The Committee, to whom was re¬ 
ferred so much of the Governor’s mes¬ 
sage, as relates to the disposition, 
which has so often latterly, unhappi- 


other—titles which arc forbidden by 
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ly, evinced itself in the different bran¬ 
ches (l) of the general government, 
to control the domestic affairs, and 
to intermeddle with, and to endanger 
the peace, the repose, (2) and union 
of the Southern States, after delibera¬ 
ting on this subject, with the deepest 
feelings of sorrow and regret, have to 
proclaim that the hour is come, or is 
rapidly approaching, when the States, 
from Virginia to Georgia, (3) from 
Missouri to Louisianna, ( l) must con¬ 
federate, and, as one man, say to the 
Union, we will no longer submit our 
retained rights (5) to the snivelling in¬ 
sinuations of bad men (6) on the floor 
of Congress, our constitutional rights 
to the dark and strained constructions 
of designing men, upon judicial bran¬ 
ches ; (7) that we protest (against?) 
the doctrine, and disclaim the princi¬ 
ples, of unlimited submission to the 
general government.” 

“ The great objects of the Ameri¬ 
can Union were as simple in practice 
as beautiful in theory. They were as 
easily understood as they were im¬ 
portant. The relations with foreign 
nations were confided to the united 
government. The powers necessary to 
the protection of the Confederated 
States, from enemies without, and 
from enemies within, alone were 
given. All others were retained by the 
several States, (8) as separate and so¬ 
vereign, and must not be usurped by 
construction, (9) legislative, execu¬ 
tive, or judiciary.” 

“ The States of the south will con¬ 
vey the products of a fertile soil and 
generous climate to the markets of the 
world. The world will open wide its 
arms to receive them. (10) Let our 
northern brethren then, if there is no 
peace in union, if the compact has be¬ 
come too heavy to be longer borne, in 
the name of all the mercies, (ll) find 
peace among themselves. Let them 
continue to rejoice in their self-right¬ 
eousness. Let them bask in their own 
Elysium, while they paint all south of 
the Potomac as hideous reverse. (12) 
As Athens, as Sparta, (13) as Rome 
was, we will be. They held slaves, 
we hold them. Let the north, then, 
form national roads for themselves. (11) 
Let them guard with tariffs their own 
interest. Let them deepen the pub¬ 
lic debt till a high-minded aristo¬ 
cracy shall rise out of it. We want 
none of all these blessings ; (lo) but, 
in the simplicity of the patriarchal go¬ 
vernment, we would still remain mas¬ 


ters and servants, under our own vine, 
and our own fig-tree, and confide our 
safety upon Him, who of old time 
looked down upon this state of things 
without wrath.” (16.) 

In addition to all this, the commit¬ 
tee echo the governor's words, who 
talks of “ staving off” encroachment; 
and say that “ having exhausted ar¬ 
gument, they will stand by their 
arms ;” pledging themselves, thereto, 
after the known style of America, with 
“ their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honour.” 

“ The men of the south,” add they, 
“ did not meanly stoop to calculate 
the cost, (in the war of 1776,) but re¬ 
solved that the wrongs of a part were 
the wrongs of the whole American 
family— Cf and conquered, in war 
on the mountain wave (17) and 
marshes of the west, the freedom of 
the trade of the world.” 

We have done. We have only a 
few notes to add; with a few illustra¬ 
tions ; for such a paper, so entirely cha¬ 
racteristic of the rash, haughty, un¬ 
reasonable Georgia Legislator, should 
not go down to posterity without a 
few salutary explanations. At the 
north, in America, it will be read as a 
bit of declamation ; of schoolboy rhe¬ 
toric ; laughed at, and thrown aside, 
for ever; but, in the south, it may 
produce a u considerable sensation.” 
As a whole, it is a compound of egre¬ 
gious folly, fine talk, plain truth, and 
real good sense. Yet more—if it were 
purged of the superfluities, which we 
are going to speak of, it would be a 
superior state paper. It is amusing 
enough, by the way, to compare the 
messages and resolutions of the south, 
at any time, with the messages and 
resolutions of the north ; a letter from 
De Witt Clinton, or Caleb Strong, 
with a letter from Governor Troup. 
You might swear to every word. One 
tries to be very poetical, the other, 
very reasonable. One paper lias no 
sort of connexion ; the other has too 
much. One is a grave, weighty syl¬ 
logism ; the other a showy piece of 
declamation. A message in the south, 
however absurd it may be, as a mes¬ 
sage, will be very sure to contain a 
paragraph or two, much beyond the 
style of a northern paper; while a 
message in the north, however it may 
be characterized by a severe and beau¬ 
tiful decorum, will be *very sure to 
make you sleepy. 

Now, for the notes. (1.) Allusion 
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is made here to the temper of which 
we spoke under title 6. Our observa¬ 
tions were restricted there, to the Su¬ 
preme Judiciary; but we might apply 
most of them to the Supreme Execu¬ 
tive, and Supreme Legislative power ; 
both of which are encroaching, every 
day, by interpretation. (2.) “ Peace 
and reposealtogether characteris¬ 
tic of a Georgian, who cares no more 
for the meaning of words, if they sound 
well, than a favourite singer does. 
(3.) (4.) Here is the indication of an¬ 
other confederacy—that of the South¬ 
ern and Western States, against the 
Middle and Eastern. If this were to 
take place, it would leave but one 
slave State in the whole northern coa¬ 
lition—(Maryland.) See our specu¬ 
lations in titles 3 and 4. (5.) “ Re¬ 

tained rights .” In this remark and in 
others which follow, the committee 
show a deal of good sense-—apart from 
their fury and fervour. The rule of 
construction we take to be this. The 
power of the general government is a 
delegated power. The constitution of 
the United States is not a code of 
laws ; but a paper, which must be in¬ 
terpreted, in every passage. Whatever 
is not expressly given to the Federal 
government; or’ expressly prohibited 
to the particular governments; and 
whatever is not necessary to the exer¬ 
cise of that power, which is given 
to the general government, is retain¬ 
ed by the particular governments. 

S 3.) “ Snivelling insinuations. —Here 
le people of New England are direct¬ 
ly meant; for they talk through the 
nose, or (c snivel.” See titles 4 and 
7. (7.) See note (5.) above, on re¬ 

tained rights. (8.) See note (5.) above; 
and mark the rule of construction. 
(9.) Express reference here to the en¬ 
croachment of the Judiciary. See notes 
(1.) and (4.) above. (10.) “ Fertile 
soil and a generous climate.” See title 
(2.) f< The world will open wide its 
arms,”—fudge. (11.) (12.) “ Fair 
hits; for the northern people are in¬ 
deed rather self-righteous ;” but mark 
how the accusations are made up- 
rhetoric with treason; childish talk 
with bitter sarcasm. See titles 4 and 
7. (13.) “ Sparta,”—worthy of La¬ 
cedaemon herself, that phrase; but see 
title 1. (14.) Sharp allusions here to 
the manufacturing interest, and mer¬ 


cantile interest—one of which is fa¬ 
voured by a tariff, the other by na¬ 
tional roads, or by the consideration 
which its prodigious wealth procures 
for it. See titles 1 and 3. (15.) “ We 
want none of these blessings ergo , 
they want no “ national roads.” (16.) 
An eloquent and brave, though not 
over-pious appeal. (17.) Very true. 
In the lievolutionary War, the State 
of Georgia was rather favoured by this 
country, in the hope of keeping her 
out of the coalition. But she would 
make “ the wrongs of a part, the 
wrongs of the whole American family/' 
She did well; but when her legisla¬ 
tors, half a century afterwards, finish 
a proud allusion'to her behaviour 
then, with a declaration that she lias 
“ conquered in war, on the mountain 
wave (see ‘ Mariners of England') 
and marshes of the west, the freedom 
of the trade of the world !”—One hard¬ 
ly knows whether to pity, or laugh at 
her. What has Georgia ever done; 
what will she ever do, on the “ moun¬ 
tain wave ?” and as for the “ marshes 
of the west,” we should like to know 
what they ever had, or can have, to do 
with iC the trade of the world.” 

But quere—Will the Georgians per¬ 
sist in the survey ? We dare say not; 
we hope not—for, if they should, the 
United States must and will protect 
the Indians. We hope not, because, 
although these talkative, blustering 
resolutions were reported by the com¬ 
mittee, they do not appear to have been 
taken up, even for consideration. 

But if a serious quarrel should 
spring out of this—will Georgia find 
any supporters ? We think she would. 
Every Southern State has a grudge of 
its own ; with views, grievances, and 
hopes of its own. They have confe¬ 
derated heretofore, when they had 
each a separate interest, in other mat¬ 
ters, because they had such a common 
interest, as this ; and what has been, 
will be, or may be, again. If they 
should, they had better adopt the ori¬ 
ginal arms of the Federal Association 
—a rattle-snake, cut into a number of 
pieces, corresponding to the number 
of States, with the motto— Unite, or 
Die. 

N. 

Millet''s American Reading-Room, 

London, Aug. 3, 1825, 
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Southey s Tale ()f Paraguay* 


southey’s tale of Paraguay.'* 


We fear that Mr Southey has 
greatly over-rated the merits of this 
poem, and that it is unworthy of his 
high genius and reputation. He takes 
his motto from Wordsworth— 

“ Go forth, my little book, 

Go forth, and please the gentle and the 
good.” 

Now, perhaps Mr Southey will not ac¬ 
knowledge those readers to be among 
“ the gentle and the good,” who are 
not pleased with his little book. For 
our own parts we have been pleased— 
considerably pleased with it—but our 
admiration of Mr Southey’s powers 
cannot blind us to that which the whole 
world, himself excepted, will speedily 
pronounce to be a somewhat melan¬ 
choly truth—namely, that the " Tale 
of Paraguay” is, with many paltry, 
and a few fine passages, an exceeding¬ 
ly poor poem, feeble alike in design 
and execution. 

The poem opens with an address to 
the spirit of Dr Jenner, and then de¬ 
scribes at some length the ravages of 
the small-pox among “ a feeble na¬ 
tion of Guarani race.” The progress 
of depopulation is sketched but indif¬ 
ferently, and one couple only are left 
alive, Quiara and Monnema. They 
build themselves a leafy bower in a 
glade beside the slow stream of the 
Mondai, and in due time a child is 
born. 

“ Now soften’d as their spirits were by 
love, 

Abhorrent from such thoughts they turn’d 
away; 

And with a happier feeling, from the dove, 
They named the child Yeruti. On a day, 
When, smiling at his mother’s breast in 
play, 

They in his tones of murmuring pleasure 
heard 

A sweet resemblance of the stock-dove’s 
lay. 

Fondly they named him from that gentle 
bird, 

And soon such happy use endear’d the 
fitting word. 

Days pass, and moons have wax’d and 
waned, and still 

This dovelet, nestled in their leafy bower, 
Obtains increase of sense, and strength, 
and will, 


As in due order many a latent power 
Expands,...humanity’s exalted dower: 
And they, while thus the days serenely 
fled. 

Beheld him flourish like a vigorous flower, 
Which, lifting from a genial soil its head, 
By seasonable suns and kindly showers is 
fed. 

Ere long the cares of helpless babyhood 
To the next stage of infancy give place, 
That age with sense of conscious growth 
endued, 

When every gesture hath its proper grace; 
Then come the unsteady step, the totter¬ 
ing pace, 

And watchful hopes and emulous thoughts 
appear; 

The imitative lips essay to trace 
Their words, observant both with eye and 
ear, 

In mutilated sounds which parents love 
to hear. 

Serenely thus the seasons pass away; 
And, oh ! how rapidly they seem to fly 
With those for whom to-morrow, like to¬ 
day, 

Glides on in peaceful uniformity! 

Five years have since Yeruti’s birth gone 
hy, 

Five happy years;...and ere the Moon, 
which then 

Hung like a Sylpbid’s light canoe on high,’ 
Should fill its circle, Monnema again 
Laying her burthen down, must bear a 
mother’s pain. 

Alas, a keener pang before that day, 

Must by the wretched Monnema be 
borne! 

In quest of game Quiara went his way 
To roam the wilds as he was wont, one 
morn; 

She look’d in vain at eve for his return . 
By moonlight through the midnight soli¬ 
tude 

She sought him ; and she found his gar¬ 
ment torn, 

His bow and useless arrows in the wood, 
Marks of a jaguar’s feet, a broken spear, 
and blood.” 

So terminates the First Canto. The 
few stanzas we have quoted are among 
the best; and it is altogether incon¬ 
ceivable to us, how a true poet, sucli 
as Mr Southey, could have so miser¬ 
ably failed in tracing a picture of se- 


* A Tale of Paraguay. By Robert Southey. London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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eluded and solitary peace* hope* and 
love. There is not one exquisite touch 
to mark the hand of a master ; and, 
worst of all* the delineation is laboured 
in its simplicity* and extravagant in 
what is manifestly meant to be the 
very truth of nature. The enumera¬ 
tion of Monnema's household virtues 
is about as interesting as a page of 
Mrs Rundle* and tbe account of her 
lying-in absolutely ludicrous* if not 
disgusting.* For example* 

“ Of answering years was Monnema, nor 
less 

Expert in all her sex’s household ways. 
The Indian weed she skilfully could dress; 
And in what depth to drop the yellow 
maize 

She knew, and when around its stem to 
raise 

The lighten’d soil ^ and well could she 
prepare 

Its ripen’d seed for food, her proper 
praise; 

Or in the embers turn with frequent care 
Its succulent head yet green, sometimes 
for daintier fare. 

And how to macerate the bark she knew, 
And draw apart its beaten fibres fine, 

And bleaching them in sun, and air, and 
dew; 

From dry and glossy filaments entwine 
With rapid twirl of hand the lengthening 
line; 

Next interknitting well the twisted thread, 
In many an even mesh its knots combine, 
And shape in tapering length the pensile 
bed, 

Light hammock there to hang beneath * 
the leafy shed. 

Time had been when, expert in works of 
clay, 

She lent her hands the swelling urn to 
mould, 

And fill’d it for the appointed festal day 
With the beloved beverage which the bold 
Quaff’d in their triumph and their joy of 
old; 

The fruitful cause of many an uproar rude, 
When in their drunken bravery uncon- 
troll’d, 

Some bitter jest awoke the dormant feud, 
And wrath and rage and strife and wounds 
and death ensued.” 

Of her lying-in* we need only say 
that it is painfully circumstantial *• 


and the reader is informed that her 
husband, having nobody to shoot for 
him* was prevented from taking to 
his bed* on tbe occasion* according to 
the custom strange” of many savage 
tribes. Serious poetry furnishes no 
such instance of folly as this* which 
is* in truth* more like the drivelling of 
a Cockney dotard* than the inspiration 
of England's Laureate. 

Canto Second commences with a 
short description of the grief of Mon¬ 
nema in her sudden widowhood* of her 
resignation* and the comfort spring¬ 
ing from the birth of another babe. 
The affection and delight with which 
tbe brother and sister regard each 
other* as they grow up into feeling 
and intelligence* are very beautifully 
described.— 


“ No looks but those of tenderness were 
found 

To turn upon that helpless infant dear* 
And as her sense unfolded, never sound 
Of wrath or discord brake upon her ear. 
Her soul its native purity sincere 
Possess’d, by no example here defiled ; 
From envious passions free, exempt from 
fear, 

Unknowing of all ill, amid the wild 
Beloving and beloved she grew, a happy 
child. 

Yea, where that solitary bower was placed, 
Though all unlike to Paradise the scene, 
(A wide circumference of woodlands 
waste,) 

Something of what in Eden might have 
been 

Was shadow’d there imperfectly, I ween, 
In this fair creature: safe from all of¬ 
fence. 

Expanding like a shelter’d plant serene. 
Evils that fret and stain being far from 
thence, 

Her heart in peace and joy retain’d its 
innocence. 

At first the infant to Yeruti proved 
A cause of wonder and disturbing joy. 

A stronger tie than that of kindred 
moved 

His inmost being, as the happy boy 
Felt in his heart of hearts without alloy 
The sense of kind : a fellow creature she. 
In whom when now she ceased to be a 
toy 
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For tender sport, his soul rejoiced to see 
Connatural powers expand, and growing 
sympathy. 

For her he cull'd the fairest flowers, and 
sought 

Throughout the woods the earliest fruits 
for her. 

The cayman’s eggs, the honeycomb he 
brought 

To this beloved sister,—-whatsoe’er, 

To his poor thought, of delicate or rare 
The wilds might yield, solicitous to find. 
They who affirm all natural acts declare 
Self-love to be the ruler of the mind, 
Judge from their own mean hearts, and 
foully wrong mankind. 

Three souls in whom no selfishness had 
place 

Were here: three happy souls, which 
undefiled, 

Albeit in darkness, still retain’d a trace 
Of their celestial origin. The wild 
Was as a sanctuary where Nature smiled 
Upon these simple children of her own, 
And cherishing vvhate’cr was meek and 
mild, 

Call’d forth the gentle virtues, such alone, 
The evils which evoke the stronger being 
unknown.” 

These are pretty stanzas, but the 
effect of them is sadly marred by the 
disquisition which follows on the doc¬ 
trine of original sin, than which no¬ 
thing can be imagined more unfortu¬ 
nately out of time and place, while it 
is worded in the jargon of the conven¬ 
ticle. The rest of the canto is occupied 
with a narrative of Monnema’s rude 
religious opinions, to which Yeruti 
a.nd Mooma listen in that solitude. It 
is by far too long ; and, with the ex¬ 
ception of a very few stanzas, most te¬ 
dious and uninteresting. We quote 
the stanzas which seem to us to be the 
best. 

u Nathless departed spirits at their will 
Could from the land of souls pass to and 
fro; 

They come to us in sleep when all is still, 
Sometimes to warn against the impend¬ 
ing blow, 

Alas ! more oft to visit us in woe : 
Though in their presence thqre was poor 
relief! 

And this had sad experience made her 
know, 

For when Quiara came, his stay was brief. 
And waking then, she felt a freshen’d 
sense of grief. 

Yet to behold his face again, and hear 
His voice, though painful was a deep de¬ 
light : 
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It was a joy to think that lie was near, 
To see him in the visions of the night,... 
To know that the departed still requite 
The love which to their memory still will 
cling: 

And though he might not bless her wa¬ 
king sight 

With his dear presence, ’twas a blessed 
thing 

That sleep would thus sometimes his 
actual image bring. 

Why comes he not to me? Yeruti cries: 
And Mooma echoing with a sigh the 
thought, 

Ask’d why it was that to her longing eyes 
No dream the image of her father brought? 
Nor Monnema to solve that question 
sought 

In vain, content in ignorance to dwell; 
Perhaps it was because they knew him 
not; 

Perhaps...hut sooth she could not answer 
well; 

What the departed did, themselves alone 
could tell. 

What one tribe held another disbelieved, 
For all concerning this was dark, she said; 
Uncertain all, and hard to be received. 
The dreadful race, from whom their fa¬ 
thers fled, 

Boasted that even the Country of the 
Dead 

Was theirs, and where their Spirits chose 
to go, 

The ghosts of other men retired in dread 
Before the face of that victorious foe ; 

No better, then, the world above, than 
this below! 

What then, alas ! if this were true, was 
death ? 

Only a mournful change from ill to ill ! 
And some there were who said the living 
breath 

Would ne’er he taken from us by the will 
Of the Good Father, but continue still 
To feed with life the mortal frame lie 
gave, 

Did not mischance or wicked witchcraft 
kill;... 

Evils from which no care avail’d to save, 
And whereby all were sent to fill the 
greedy grave. 

In vain to counterwork the baleful charm 
By spells of rival witchcraft was it sought, 
Less potent was that art to help than 
harm. 

No means of safety old experience brought: 
Nor better fortune did they find who 
thought 

From Death, as from some living foe, to 
fly: 
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For speed or subterfuge avail’d them 
nought, 

But wheresoe’er they fled they found him 
nigh: 

None ever could elude that unseen enemy. 

Bootless the boast, and vain the proud 
intent 

Of those who hoped, with arrogant display 
Of arms and force, to scare him from their 
tent, 

As if their threatful shouts and fierce 
array 

Of war could drive the Invisible away ! 
Sometimes regardless of the sufferer’s 
groan, 

They dragg’d the dying out, and as a prey 
Exposed him, that content with him alone 
Death might depart, and thus his fate 
avert their own. 

Depart he might,...but only to return 
In quest of other victims, soon or late ; 
When they who held this fond belief, 
would learn, 

Each by his own inevitable fate, 

That in the course of man’s uncertain 
state 

Death is the one and only certain thing. 
Oh folly then to fly or deprecate 
That which at last Time, ever on the 
wing, 

Certain as day and night, to weary age 
must bring 1” 

The first thirty stanzas of Canto 
III. are absolutely unreadable. Sup¬ 
pose, however, that “good old ,> Father 
Dobrizhoffer is visiting that part of Pa¬ 
raguay, anxious to spread the tidings 
of salvation. He is arrested in the 
woods by an angel's song. The de¬ 
scription is over-laboured, but it is 
beautiful. 

il Them thus pursuing where the track 
may lead, 

A human voice arrests upon their way. 
They stop, and thither whence the sounds 
proceed, 

All eyes are turn’d in wonder,—not dis¬ 
may, 

For sure such sounds might charm all 
fear away: 

No nightingale, whose brooding mate is 
nigh, 

From some sequester’d bower at close 
of day, 

No lark rejoicing in the orient sky, 

Ever pour’d forth so wild a strain of 
melody. 

The voice which through the ringing fo¬ 
rest floats 
Vol. XV1I1. 
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Is one which, having ne’er been taught 
the skill 

Of marshalling sweet words to sweeter 
notes, 

Utters all unpremeditate, at will, 

A modulated sequence loud and shrill 
Of inarticulate and long-breathed sound, 
Varying its tones with rise and fall and 
trill, 

Till all the solitary woods around 
With that far-piercing power of melody 
resound. 

In mute astonishment attent to hear, 

As if by some enchantment held, they 
stood, 

With bending head, fix’d eye, and eager 
ear, 

And hand upraised in warning attitude 
To check all speech or step that might 
intrude 

On that sweet strain. Them leaving thus 
spell-bound, 

A little way alone into the wood 
The Father gently moved toward the 
sound, 

Treading with quiet feet upon the grassy 
ground. 

Anon advancing thus the trees between, 
He saw beside her bower the songstress 
wild, 

Not distant far, himself the while unseen. 
Mooma it was, that happy maiden mild. 
Who in the sunshine, like a careless 
child 

Of nature, in her joy was caroling. 

A heavier heart than his it had beguiled 
So to have heard so fair a creature sing 
The strains which she had learnt from all 
sweet birds of spring. 

For these had been her teachers, these 
alone; 

And she in many nn emulous essay, 

At length into a descant of her own 
Had blended all their notes, a wild dis¬ 
play 

Of sounds in rich irregular array ; 

And now as blithe as bird in vernal 
bower, 

Pour’d in full flow the unexpressive lay, 
Rejoicing in her consciousness of power, 
But in the inborn sense of harmony yet 
more. 

In joy had she begun the ambitious song, 
With rapid interchange of sink and 
swell; 

And sometimes high the note was rai¬ 
sed, and long 

Produced, with shake and effort sensible, 
As if the voice exulted there to dwell; 

3 B 
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J3ut when she could no more that pitch 
sustain, 

So thrillingly attuned the cadence fell, 
That with the music of its dying strain 
She moved herself to tears of pleasurable 
pain/’ 

Mooma stands before the Jesuit in 
her naked beauty, and then calls her 
mother to share her wonder and sur¬ 
prise. 

« At that unwonted call with quickened 
pace 

The matron hurried thither, half in fear. 
How strange to Monnema a stranger’s 
face! 

TIow strange it was a stranger’s voice to 
hear ! 

How strangely to her disaccustom’d ear 
Came even the accents of her native 
tongue! 

But when she saw her countrymen ap¬ 
pear, 

Tears for that unexpected blessing 
sprung, 

And once again she felt as if her heart 
were young. 

Soon was her melancholy story told, 

And glad consent unto that Father good 
Was given, that they to join his happy 
fold 

Would leave with him their forest soli¬ 
tude. 

Why comes not now Yeruti from the 
wood ? 

Why tarrieth he so late this blessed day ? 
They long to see their joy in his renew’d, 
And look impatiently toward his way, 
And think they hear his step, and chide 
his long delay. 

He comes at length, a happy man, to find 
His only dream of hope fulfill’d at last. 
The sunshine of his all-believing mind 
There is no doubt or fear to overcast; 
No chilling forethought checks his bliss; 
the past 

Leaves no regret for him, and all to come 
Is change and wonder and delight. How 
fast 

Hath busy fancy conjured up a sum 
Of joys unknown, whereof the expectance 
makes him dumb ! 

O happy day, the Messenger of Heaven 
Hath found them in their lonely dwell¬ 
ing place! 

O happy day, to them it would be given 
To share in that Eternal Mother’s grace, 
And one day see in heaven her glorious 
face 

Where Angels round her mercy-throne 
adore! 
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Now shall they mingle with the human 
race, 

Sequester’d from their fellow kind no 
more; 

O joy of joys supreme! O bliss for them 
in store l 

Full of such hopes this night they lie 
them down, 

But not as they were wont, this night to 
rest. 

Their old tranquillity of heart is gone ; 
The peace wherewith till now they have 
been blest 

Hath taken its departure. In the breast 
Fast following thoughts and busy fancies 
throng; 

Their sleep itself is feverish, and possest 
With dreams that to the wakeful mind 
belong; 

To Mooma and the youth then first the 
night seem’d long. 

Hay comes, and now a first and last fare¬ 
well 

To that fair bovver within their native 
wood, 

Their quiet nest till now. The bird may 
dwell 

Henceforth in safety there, and rear her 
brood, 

And beasts and reptiles undisturb’d in¬ 
trude. 

Reckless of this, the simple tenants go. 
Emerging from their peaceful solitude, 
To mingle with the world,...but not to 
know 

Its crimes, nor to partake its cares, nor 
feel its woe.” 

In Canto Fourth and last, Mr 
Soutliey tells the story of their altered 
lives, when brought into social and 
Christian life. The spirit and cere¬ 
monial of the Catholic Faith are writ¬ 
ten of in a mild temper—a temper nei¬ 
ther unpolitical nor unphilosophical, 
yet there is a feebleness felt pervading 
the whole strain—peculiarities, and 
affectations of thought and diction, 
sadly interrupt the flow of tlie genial 
current of the soul; and we seldom— 
never—say to ourselves, <c that was 
the voice of tlie great poet.” The fol¬ 
lowing stanzas are tlie best we can se¬ 
lect ; and many persons may admire 
them more than we do, and more deep¬ 
ly feel their spirit. 

“ Mild pupils, in submission’s perfect 
school, 

Two thousand souls were gather’d here, 
and here 

Beneath the Jesuit’s all-embracing rule 
They dwelt, obeying him with love sin¬ 
cere, 
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That never knew distrust, nor felt a fear, 
Nor anxious thought, which wears the 
heart away: 

Sacred to them their laws, their Ruler 
dear; 

Humbler or happier none could be than 
they 

Wiio knew it for their good in all things 
to obey. 

The Patron Saint, from whom their town 
was named, 

Was that St Joachin, who, legends say, 
Unto the Saints in Limbo first proclaim’d 
The Advent. Being permitted, on the 
day 

That Death enlarged him from from this 
mortal clay, 

Ilis daughter’s high election to behold, 
Thither liis soul, glad herald, wing’d its 
way, 

And to the Prophets and the Patriarchs 
old 

The tidings of great joy and near deliver¬ 
ance told. 

There on the altar was his image set, 

The lamp before it burning night and day, 
And there was incensed, when his votaries 
met 

Before the sacred shrine, their beads to 
say, 

And for his fancied intercession pray, 
Devoutly as in faith they bent the knee. 
Such adoration they were taught to pay. 
Hood man, how little had he ween’d that 
he 

Should thus obtain a place in Rome’s 
idolatry! 

But chiefly there the Mother of our Lord, 
His blessed daughter, by the multitude 
Was for their special patroness adored. 
Amid the square on high her image stood, 
Clasping the Babe in her beatitude, 

The Babe divine on whom she fix’d her 
sight; 

And in their hearts, albe the work was 
rude, 

It raised the thought of all-commanding 
might, 

Combined with boundless love and mercy 
infinite. 

To this great family the Jesuit brought 
Hi9 new-found children now; for young 
and old 

He deem’d alike his children while he 
wrought 

.For their salvation,. ., seeking to unfold 
The saving mysteries in the creed enroll’d, 
To their slow minds, that could but ill 
conceive 

The import of the mighty truths he told. 
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But errors they have none to which they 
cleave, 

And whatsoe’er he tells they willingly 
believe. 

Safe from that pride of ignorance were they 
That with small knowledge thinks itself 
full wise. 

How at believing aught should these de¬ 
lay, 

When everywhere new objects met their 
eyes 

To fill the soul with wonder and surprise ? 
Not of itself, but by temptation bred, 

In man doth impious unbelief arise; 

It is our instinct to believe and dread, 
God bids us love, and then our faith is 
perfected. 

Quick to believe, and slow to comprehend, 
Like children, unto all the teacher taught 
Submissively an easy car they lend: 

And to the font at once he might have 
brought 

These converts, if the Father had not 
thought 

Theirs was a case for wise and safe delay, 
Lest lightly learnt might lightly be forgot; 
And meanwhile due instruction day by day 
Would to their opening minds the sense 
of truth convey. 

Of this they reck’d not whether soon or 
late; 

For overpowering wonderment possest 
Their faculties; and in this new estate 
Strange sights and sounds and thoughts 
well nigh opprest 

Their sense, and raised a turmoil in the 
breast 

Resenting less of pleasure than of pain ; 
And sleep afforded them no natural rest, 
But in their dreams, a mixed disordered 
train, 

The busy scenes of day disturb’d their 
hearts again. 

Even when the spirit to that secret wood 
Return’d, slow Mondai’s silent stream 
beside, 

No longer there it found the solitude 
Which late it left: strange faces were 
descried. 

Voices, and sounds of music far and wide, 
And buildings seem’d to tower amid the 
trees, 

And forms of men and beasts on every 
side. 

As ever-wakeful fancy hears and sees, 
All things that it had heard, and seen, 
and more than these. 

For in their sleep strange forms deform’d 
they saw 
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O frightful fiends, their ghostly enemies: 
Afnd souls who must abide the rigorous 
law 

Weltering in fire, and there, with dolor¬ 
ous cries 

Blaspheming roll around their hopeless 
eyes; 

And those who doom’d a shorter term to 
bear 

In penal flames, look upward to the skies, 
Seeking and finding consolation there, 
And feel, like dew from Heaven, the pre¬ 
cious aid of prayer. 

And Angels, who around their glorious 
Queen 

In adoration bent their heads abased : 
And infant faces in their dreams were 
seen 

Hovering on cherub wings ; and Spirits 
placed 

To be their guards invisible, who chased 
With fiery arms their fiendish foes away: 
Such visions overheated fancy traced, 
Peopling the night with a confused array 
That made its hours of rest more restless 
than the day.” 

But Monnema, Ycruti, and Moorna, 
are all doomed to die. The mother 
goes first; and never, surely, was any 
death more dully recorded, even in the 
obituary of a newspaper. 

“ All thoughts and occupations to com¬ 
mute, 

To change their air, their water, and their 
food, 

And those old habits suddenly uproot 
Conform’d to which the vital powers pur¬ 
sued 

Their functions, such mutation is too rude 
For man’s fine frame unshaken to sustain. 
And these poor children of the solitude 
Began ere long to pay the bitter pain 
That their new way of life brought with 
it in its train. 

On Monnema the apprehended ill 
Came first; the matron sunk beneath the 
weight 

Of a strong malady, whose force no skill 
In healing, might avert, or mitigate. 

Yet happy in her children’s safe estate 
IJer thankfulness for them she still ex- 
prest; 

And yielding then complacently to fate, 
With Christian rites her passing hour was 
blest, 

And with a Christian’s hope she was con¬ 
sign’d to rest.” 

Poor Mooma, overwhelmed with 
grief, soon droops and dies. We think 
the stanzas dedicated to her fate, the 
best in the poem. 
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“ I said that for herself the .patient maid 
Preferr’d no prayer; but oft her feeble 
tongue 

And feebler breath a voice of praise es¬ 
say’d ; 

And duly when the vesper bell was rung, 
Her evening hymn in faint accord she sung 
So piously, that they who gathered round 
Awe-stricken on her heavenly accents 
hung, 

As tho’ they thought it were no mortal 
sound, 

But that the place whereon they stood 
was holy ground. 

At such an hour when Dobrizhoffer stood 
Beside her bed, oh how unlike he thought 
This voice to that which ringing through 
the wood 

Had led him to the secret bower he sought! 
And was it then for this that he had brought 
That harmless household from their na¬ 
tive shade ? 

Death had already been the mother’s lot; 
And this fair Mooma, was she form’d to 
fade 

So soon,... so soon must she in earth’s 
cold lap be laid ? 

Yet he had no misgiving at the sight; 
And wherefore should he ? he had acted 
well, 

And deeming of the ways of God aright. 
Knew that to such as these, wlmte’er 
befell 

Must needs for them be best. But who 
could dwell 

Unmoved upon the fate of one so young, 
So blithesome late ? What marvel if tears 
fell 

From that good man, as over her he hung, 
And that the prayers he said came falter¬ 
ing from his tongue! 

She saw him weep, and she could un¬ 
derstand 

The cause thus tremulously that made 
him speak. 

By his emotion moved she took his hand; 
A gleam of pleasure o’er her pallid cheek 
Past, while she look’d at him with mean¬ 
ing meek. 

And for a little while, as loath to part, 
Detaining him, her fingers lank and weak, 
Play’d with their hold; then letting him 
depart 

She gave him a slow smile that touch’d 
him to the heart. 

Mourn not for her! for what hath life 
to give 

That should detain her ready spirit here ? 
Thinkest thou that it were worth a wish 
* to live, 
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Could wishes hold her from her proper 
sphere ? 

That simple heart, that innocence sincere 
The world would stain. Fitter she ne’er 
could be 

For the great change; and now that 
change is near, 

Oh who would keep her soul from being 
free ? 

Maiden beloved of Heaven, to die is best 
for thee! 

She hath past away, and on her lips a 
smile 

Hath settled, fix’d in death. Judged they 
aright, 

Or suffer’d they their fancy to beguilo 
The reason, who believed that she had 
sight 

Of Heaven before her spirit took its 
flight; 

That angels waited round her lowly bed; 
And that in that last effort of delight, 
When lifting up her dying arms, she said, 

I come! a ray from Heaven upon her 
face was shed ?** 

Yeruti, too, is marked for the grave, 
and the progress of his dissolution is 
evidently laboured with all possible 
care. Sorry are we to say, that it is 
the very worst of all Mr Southey’s 
failures. The poem ends thus; 

“ Regular his pulse, from all disorder free; 
The vital powers perform’d the part as¬ 
signed ; 

And to whate’er was asked, collectedly 
He answer’d. Nothing troubled him in 
mind; 

Why should it? Were not all around 
him kind? 

Did not all love him with a love sincere, 
And seem in serving him a joy to find ? 
lie had no want, no pain, no grief, no 
fear: 

But he must be baptized; he could not 
tarry here. 

Thy will be done, Father in heaven who 
art! 

The Pastor said, nor longer now denied; 
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But with a weight of awe upon his heart 
Entered the church, and there the font 
beside, 

With holy water, chrism and salt applied. 
Perform’d in all solemnity the rite. 

His feeling was that hour with fear al¬ 
lied ; 

Yeruti’s was a sense of pure delight, 

And while he knelt his eyes seem’d larger 
and more bright. 

His wish had been obtain’d, and this 
being done 

His soul was to his full desire content. 
The day in its accustomed course past on: 
The Indian mark’d him ere to rest he 
went, 

How o’er his beads, as he was wont, he 
bent, 

And then, like one who casts all cares 
aside. 

Lay down. The old man fear’d no ill 
event, 

When,‘Ye are come for me!* Yeruti 
cried; 

* Yes > 1 am ready now V and instantly he 
died.” 

If the opinion which we have un¬ 
willingly expressed of this poem be 
erroneous, we have furnished the pub¬ 
lic with ample means of convicting us 
of critical incapacity. Our extracts 
have been numerous, and we have se¬ 
lected as many of the best stanzas as 
we could well do; so Mr Southey’s 
verse may put down our prose. Un¬ 
doubtedly there is a good deal in it to 
please—even to delight—“ the gentle 
and the good.” But it is a faint, feeble, 
and heavy composition; and the “gen¬ 
tle and the good” will act prudently 
in perusing it before night-fall; for if 
read late on in the evening, it will be 
apt to set the “ gentle and the good ” 
to sleep without a night-cap. Why 
will not our poets give us somethin^ 
very good?—Mr Bowles, we think” 
could have written a better 'Tale of 
Paraguay than Mr Southey. 
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No. XXI. 

XPH A’EN STMnOSm KTAIKftN nEPINISSOMENAnN 
HAEA KliTIAAONTA 1CA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

phoc. ap. Ath. 

£ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “’Tis right for' good winebibbing people, 

<( Not to let the jug tace round the board like a cripple ; 
“ But gaily to chat while discussing tiieir tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis~ 

And a very fit motto to put to our JVocfes.J 

C. N. ap . Ambr . 


Blue Parlour .— North and Tickler. 

north. 

With what admirable ingenuity hath our Ambrose contrived to procure a 
perpetual play of Zephyr, even during the summer noon, in this Sanctum 
Sanctorum! 

TICKLER. 

What a scientific thorough-draught! How profound these shadows ! Not 
a leaf is withered on that beautiful geranium ! Never was that flowering myrtle 
more “ brightly, deeply, beautifully green.” Week after week that carnation 
tree displays new orbs of crimson glory. Saw ye ever. North, such a tiger- 
lily, so wildly, fiercely beautiful, like its forest brother, the animal that terrifies 
the desert with his glittering and gorgeous motion, as he bounds over brake 
and jingle in famine or in play. 

NORTH. 

Timothy, Timothy, Timothy ! First Timothy ? 

TICKLER. 

Too poetical? Why, that red champaigne has stirred up all the etlierial 
particles that mysteriously constitute the soul; and, as Jeffrey said to Cole¬ 
ridge, Why, sir, my whole talk is poetry.” 

NORTH. 

Whoever wishes to know what poetry is, to know it clearly, distinctly, and 
permanently, let him read Barry Cornwall’s article thereon in the last Number 
of the Edinburgh Review. 

TICKLER. 

That young gentleman deserves a dressing at your hands or mine. North, 
for lie often runs a-muck now ; not in the Malay, however, but Cockney fa¬ 
shion, and the pen must be wrested out of his lily hand. 

north. 

The image is not unamusing ; a slight, slim poetaster mincing a-muck 
among the great English hards! I love Barry; for he writes pretty—very pretty 
verses—and lias an eye for the beautiful—but in the character of critic. 

TICKLER. 

He courts the world’s applause, by endeavouring to imitate Leigh Hunt, 
Hazlitt, Jeffrey, the London Magazine, himself, Johnny Keates, and the morn¬ 
ing papers; and in such slang lie jargons the characters of Sliakspeare and 
Milton. It is, indeed, despicable to see the old Blue and Yellow reduced to 
such drivelling as this;—but what are you reading, North ? 

NORTH. 

The account of the Lion-fight at Warwick; a most brutal business—hideous 
and loathsome. But why confuse such infamous cruelty with such a chearful 
pastime as pugilism ? Would you believe it, that the editor of the New Times 
has discontinued those admirable accounts of all the great fights that made 
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‘ns paper as much prized in the sporting as it has long been in the political 
and fashionable world. I do not find that lie has shut his columns to those 
grossly indecent quack advertisements, that render newspapers unfit to lie on 
the breaklast-table ot an honest family. Is this consistent ? 

TICKLER. 

Very silly By so doing, he disappoints a vast number of his subscribers. 
” hat right has he to disappoint five hundred country gentlemen, all anxious 
to know the character and result of any battle ? 

NORTH. 

None. They take liis paper, to be sure, for other and higher reasons ; but 
they are entitled to find in its columns full and particular accounts of all such 
contests, for, right or wrong, they form part of our national pastimes, create a 
prodigious interest among all classes, and a man looks and feels like a ninnv 
on going into company in utter ignorance of that event which furnishes the 
sole conversation ol that one day. I trust this hint will be taken. 

TICKLER. 

Confound all cruelty to animals!—but I much question the efficacy of law 
to protect the inferior creation against the human. Let that protection be 
found in the moral indignation of the people. That Irish jackass, Martin, 
throws an air of nthcule oyer the whole matter by his insufferable idiotism! 
I hope to see Ins skull, thick as it is, cracked one of these days • for that 
vulgar and angry gabble with which he weekly infests the Police-Offices 
ot the metropolis, is a greater outrage to humanity than any fifty blows ever 
inflicted on the snout of pig, or the buttocks of beeve; blows which, in one 
and the same breath, the blustering and blundering blockhead would fain pro- 
secute, punish, and pardon. 1 

NORTH. 

It is not possible to define cruelty to animals, so as to bring it within the 
salutary operation of law. That being the case, there should be no law on the 
subject. I am an old, weak man now, but I was once young and strono- • and 
this fist, Timothy, now with difficulty folded into a bunch of fives —for these 
chalk-stones forbid,—has levelled many a brute in the act of immercifhlly 
beating Ins horse, his ass, or Ins wife. Every man ought to take the law into 
his own hands on such occasions. Thus only can the inferior animals walk the 
streets of London m any degree of security. 

TICKLER. 

Pray, Mr llicliard Martin, did you ever try to drive a pig ? or to keen a flock 
of sheep, or a drove of cattle together, in the midst of the riot, tSh, aM 
confusion of Smithfield ? It is no such easy job, I can tell you : and nothin? 
short of a most impertinent and provoking puppy must that person be, who 
stops short a drover in all his agonies of exasperation, for merely banging the 
hide of an over-fed ox, about to join the colours of another regiment. ' h 

NORTH. 

Why don’t they murder him at once ? 

TICKLER. 

Oh ! he cannot expect to sit in another Parliament. I presume you know 
that lie is to be Chancellor of the University of London ? 1 ^ 

NORTH. 

I do. University of London! With what an air of pride will a young man 
look about him, m a company of poor Oxonians and Cantabs, who may have 
just finished his education in the University of London 1 J 

TICKLER. 

Tims, l am told, is to be a Professor. Yet, joking apart, I am sorry there 
is to be no theological chair. I had intended occupying it, and had even sketch¬ 
ed out a course of lectures ; but understanding that ODoherty was a candidate, 

I retired before the claims of the Adjutant. 

NORTH. 

The Adjutant! Do you mean to tell me that the Standard-Bearer is an Uni¬ 
tarian ? Impossible ! ODoherty could never have intended to accept the chair. 

TICKLER. 

Oil the whole it is better, perhaps, that he is to be appointed Professor of 
gymnastics? Clias does not mean to oppose him, and therefore, for the Ad¬ 
jutant s sake, let us drink success to this institution“ Sir Morgan ODoher- 
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ty, and the University of London ” with all the honours . Hip, hip, hip—$c. 
$c.. S$c. 

north. 

Youn°* persons, my good friend, will, no doubt, get information of various 
kinds at°the said London University ; but it will always be a vulgar, coarsisli 
sort of an academe. True it is, that the expense of a complete and gentleman¬ 
ly education at Oxford or Cambridge is a serious thing, and must deter many 
parents from sending their sons thither; but such education as this metropo¬ 
litan school will supply, never will be considered as a satisfactory substitute 
for the other either by the heads of families, or the young gentlemen them¬ 
selves • and it is plain that the students must be of a low grade in society. Be 
it so • it is well Let its real character be understood, and many of the objec- 
tions'to the scheme will fall to the ground; just as many of the expectations 
of its utility will do, now absurdly exaggerated and misrepresented. 

TICKLER. 

No Divinity—no Polite Literature—no Classics!—What a Menagerie it 
will be of Bears anil Monkeys ! a nursery for contributors to the Westminster 
Review. 

north. 

Pray Tickler, have you read Milton’s Treatise on Christianity ? 

J> TICKLER. 

I have • and feel disposed to agree with him in his doctrine of polygamy. 
For many years I lived very comfortably without a wife; and since the 1820, 

I have been a monogamist. But I confess that there is a sameness m that sys¬ 
tem. I should like much to try polygamy for a few years. I wish Milton had 
explained the duties of a polygamist; for it is possible that they may be of a 
verv intricate complicated, and unbounded nature, and that such an accumu¬ 
lation of private business might be thrown on one’s hands, that it could not be 
in tlie power of an elderly gentleman to overtake it; occupied, too, as he might 
be as in my own case, in contributing to the.Periodical Literature of the age. 

J NORTH. 

Sir the system would not be found to work well in this climate. Milton 
was a’ great poet; but a bad divine, and a miserable politician. 

& TICKLER. 

How can that be ?—Wordsworth says that a great poet must he great in all 
things. 

. D north. 

Wordsworth often writes like an idiot; and never more so than when he 
, li( i 0 f Milton, “ his soul was like a star, and dwelt apart! For it dwelt in 
tumult, and mischief, and rebellion. Wordsworth is, in all things, the reverse 
of Milton—a good mail, and a bad poet. 

TICKLER. 

W hat!—That Wordsworth whom Maga cries up as the Prince of Poets ? 

NORTH. 

Tie it so • I must humour the fancies of some of my friends. But had that 
man been a great poet, he would have produced a deep and lasting impression 
‘ mind of England: whereas his verses are becoming less and less known 
every day, and he is, in good truth, already one of the illustrious obscure. 

T never thought him more than a very ordinary man—with some imagina¬ 
tion certainly, but witli no grasp of understanding, and apparently little ac¬ 
quainted with the history of his kind. My God . to compare such a writer 
with Scott and Byron ! 

NORTH. 

And vet, with his creed, what might not a great poet have done?—That 
the language of poetry is hut the language ot strong human passion !—That 
in ilip oreat elementary principles of thought and feeling, common to all the 
racen tlm subject-matter of poetry is to be sought and found !-That enjoyment 
and suffering, as they wring and crush, or expand and elevate, men s hearts 
arc the sources of song !—And what, pray, has lie made out ot this tiue and 
' ' cubical creed ?—A few ballads, (pretty at the best,) two or three moral 

’’ 1 -narratives of 
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mon distress or happiness. Not one single character has he created—not one 
incident—not one tragical catastrophe. He has thrown no light on man’s 
estate here below; and Crabbo, with all his defects, stands immeasurably above 
Wordsworth as the Poet of the Poor. 

tickler. 

Good. And yet the youngsters, in that absurd Magazine of yours, set him 
up to the stars as their idol, and kiss his very feet, as if the toes were of gold. 

NORTH. 

Well, well; let them have their own way awhile. I confess that the “ Ex¬ 
cursion” is the worst poem, of any character, in the English language. It 
contains about two hundred sonorous lines, some of which appear to be line, 
even in the sense, as well as the sound. The remaining 7300 are quite inef¬ 
fectual. Then what labour the builder of that lofty rhyme must have under¬ 
gone ! It is, in its own way, a small Tower of Babel, and all built by a single 
man! 

TICKLER. 

Wipe your forehead. North ; for it is indeed a most perspiring thought. I 
do not know whether my gallantry blinds me, but I prefer much of the female 
to the male poetry of the day. 

NORTH. 

0 thou Polygamist! 

TICKLER. 

There is Joanna Baillie. Is there not more genius, passion, poetry, in the 
tragedy of Count Basil, than in any book of Wordsworth ? 

NORTH. 

Ten times. 

TICKLER. 

There is Mrs Ilemans. Too fond, certes, is she of prattling about Greece 
and Borne, and of being classical, which no lady can hope to be who has never 
been at one of the English public schools, and sat upon the fifth form. But is 
there not often a rich glow of imagery in her compositions, fine feelings and 
fancies, and an unconstrained and even triumphant flow of versification which 
murmurs poetry ? 

NORTH. 

There is. 

TICKLER. 

Is not L. E. L. a child of genius, as well as of the Literary Gazette; and 
does she not throw over her most impassioned strains of love and rapture a de¬ 
licate and gentle spirit, from the recesses of her own pure and holy woman’s 
heart? J 

NORTH. 

She does. 

TICKLER. 

And was not Tighe an angel, if ever there was one on earth, beautiful, airy, 
and evanescent, as her own immortal Psyche ? 

NORTH. 

She was. 

TICKLER. 

And what the devil then wouldjyou be at with your great bawling He-Poets 
from the Lakes, who go round and round about, strutting upon nothing, like 
so many turkey-cocks gobbling with a long red pendant at their noses, and 
frightening away the fair and lovely swans as they glide down the waters of im¬ 
mortality ? 

NORTH. 

With Fahrenheit at 80 in the shade, I praise the poetry of no man. You 
have carte blanche to abuse everybody. Tickler, till the thermometer is less 
ambitious. 

TICKLER. 

Wordsworth is a poet—but unluckily is a weak man. His imagination 
shows him fine sights, but his intellect knows not how to deal with them, so 
that they evanish in glittering and gorgeous evaporation. 

Vol. XVIII. 1 sc 
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NORTH. 

JuBt so. Tickler—and then how ludicrously he over-rates his own powers. 
This we all do, but Wordsworth's pride is like that of a straw-crowned king 
in Bedlam. For example, he indited some silly lines to a hedge-sparrow's 
nest with five eggs, and, years afterwards, in a fit of exultation, told the world, 
in another poem equally childish, that the Address to the Sparrow was “ one 
strain that will not die !” Ha i ha ! ha ! Can that be a great man ? 

' TICKLER. 

Had that man in youth become the member of any profession, (which all 
poor men are bound to do,) he would soon have learned in the tussle to rate 
his powers more truly. How such a man as Jeffrey, with his endless volu¬ 
bility of ingenious argumentation, would have squabashed him before a jury \ 
Suppose him Attorney-general in the Queen's trial, stammering before 
Brougham, who kept lowering upon him with that cadaverous and cruel coun¬ 
tenance, on a sudden instinct with a hellish scorn ! Or opposed in Parliament 
to the rapier of Canning, that even while glancing brightly before the eye, lias 
already inflicted twenty disabling wounds ! Or editor of a Poetical, Philoso¬ 
phical, and Political Journal, and under the influence of a malignant star, 
opposed, vi et armis, to Christopher North, the Victor in a Thousand Fields 1 

NORTH. 

Ay, ay. Tickler—my dear Tickler—He would have found liis level then— 
but his excessive vanity. 

tickle a. 

Contrasted with the unassuming, and indeed retiring modesty—I might say 
bashfulness—of your mind and manners, sir, the arrogance of the stamp-mas¬ 
ter . 

NORTH. 

Hush—no illiberal illusion to a man’s trade. 

TICKLER. 

I ask pardon. No person more illiberal on this very point than our lyrical 
ballad-monger. His whole writings, in verse and prose, are full of sneers at 
almost every profession but his own—and that being the case. 

NORTH. 

Scott's poetry puzzles me—it is often very bad. 

TICKLER. 

Very. 

NORTH. 

Except when his martial soul is up, he is but a tame and feeble writer. 
I-lis versification in general flows on easily—smoothly—almost sonorously— 
but seldom or never witli impetuosity or grandeur. There is no strength, no* 
felicity in liis diction—and the substance of his poetry is neither rich nor 
rare. The atmosphere is becoming every moment more oppressive. How 
stands the Therm. ? 

TICKLER. 

Ninety. But then when his martial soul is up, and up it is at sight of a 
spear-point or a pennon, then indeed you hear the true poet of chivalry. 
What care I, Kit, for all his previous drivelling—if drivelling it be—and God 
forbid I should deny drivelling to any poet, ancient or modern—for now he 
makes my very soul to burn within me,—and, coward and civilian though I 
be,—.yes, a most intense and insuperable coward, prizing life and limb beyond 
all other earthly possessions, and loath to shed one single drop of blood either 
for my King or country,—yet such is the trumpet-power of the song of that 
son of genius, that I start from my old elbow-chair, up with the poker, tongs, 
or shovel, no matter which, and flourishing it round my head, cry, 

iC Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on l” 

and then, dropping my voice, and returning to my padded bottom, whisper, 

“ Were the last words of Marmion !"— 

NORTH. 

Bravo—bravo—bravo ! 
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TICKLER. 

I care not one single curse for all the criticism that ever was canted, or de¬ 
canted, or recanted. Neither does the world. The world takes a poet as it 
finds him, and seats him accordingly above or below the salt. The world is 
as obstinate as a million mules, and will not turn its head on one side or an¬ 
other for all the shouting of the critical population that ever was shouted. It 
is very possible that the world is a bad judge. Well then—appeal to posterity, 
and be hanged to you—and posterity will affirm the judgment, with costs. 

NORTH. 

IIow you can jabber away so, in such a temperature as this, confounds me. 
You are indeed a singular old man. 

TICKLER. 

Therefore I say that Scott is a Homer of a poet, and so let him doze when 
he has a mind to it; for no man I know is better entitled to an occasional 
half-canto of slumber. 

NORTH. 

Did you ever meet any of the Lake-Poets in private society ? 

TICKLER. 

Five or six times. Wordsworth has a grave, solemn, pedantic, awkward, 
out-of-the-worldish look about him, that rather puzzles you as to his probable 
profession, till he begins to speak—and then, to be sure, you set him down at 
once for a methodist preacher. 

NORTH. 

I have seen Chantry's bust. 

TICKLER. 

The bust flatters his head, which is not intellectual. The forehead is nar¬ 
row*, and the skull altogether too scanty. Yet the baldness, the gravity, and 
the composure, are impressive, and, on the whole, not unpoetical. The eyes 
are dim and thoughtful, and a certain sweetness of smile occasionally lightens 
up the strong lines of his countenance with an expression of courtcousness and 
philanthropy. 

NORTH. 

Is he not extremely eloquent ? 

TICKLER. 

Far from it. lie labours like a whale spouting—his voice is wearisomely 
monotonous—he does not know when to have done with a subject—oracularly 
announces perpetual truisms—never liits the nail on the head—and leaves you 
amazed with all that needless pother, which the simple bard opines to be elo¬ 
quence, and which passes for such with his Cockney idolaters, and his cate¬ 
chumens at Ambleside and Keswick. 

NORTH. 

Not during dinner, surely ? 

TICKLER. 

Yes—during breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, and supper,—every intermediate 
moment,—nor have I any doubt that he proses all night long in his sleep. 

NORTH. 

Shocking indeed. In conversation, the exchange should be at par. That 
is the grand secret. Nor should any Christian ever exceed the maximum of 
three consecutive sentences—except in an anecdote. 

TICKLER. 

O merciful heavens ! my dear North—What eternal talkers most men are 
now-a-days—all at it in a party at once—each farthing candle anxious to 
shine forth with its own vile wavering w'ick—tremulously apprehensive of 
snuffers—and stinking away after expiration in the socket! 

NORTH. 

Bad enough in town, but worse, far worse, in country places. 

TICKLER. 

The surgeon ! The dominie! The old minister's assistant and successor! 
The president of the Speculative Society ! Two landscape painters ! The re¬ 
jected contributor to Blackwood ! The agricultural reporter of the county ! 
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The surveyor! Captain Campbell! Tlie Laird, his son ! The stranger gen¬ 
tleman on a tour ! The lecturer on an orrery ! The poet about to publish by 
subscription ! The person from Pitkeathly ! The man of the house himself— 
My God ! his wife and daughters ! and the widow, the widow ! I can no more, 
the widow, the widow, the widow ! (sinks back in his chair.) 

NORTH. 

I have heard Coleridge. That man is entitled to speak on till Doomsday— 
or rather the genius within him—for he is inspired. Wind him up, and 
away he goes, discoursing most excellent music—without a discord—full, 
ample, inexhaustible, serious, and divine ! 

TICKLER, 

Add him to my list—and the band of instrumental music is complete. 

NORTH. 

What stuff is spoken about the oratory of pulpit and parliament! 

TICKLER. 

Brougham is a volcano—an eruption—a devouring flame—a storm—a whirl¬ 
wind—a cataract—a torrent—a sea—thunder and earthquake. You might 
apply the same terms, with the same truth, to a Billingsgate fishwife. 

NORTH. 

Brougham's invective is formidable chiefly for its vulgarity. One hates, 
loaths, fears to be pelted with the mud and missiles of an infuriated dema¬ 
gogue—just as a gentleman declines the proffered combat with a carman, al¬ 
though conscious that in three rounds he would leave the ruffian senseless in 
the ring. 

TICKLER. 

That sometimes occurs—as in the case of Canning. 

NORTH. 

The straight hitting of the Foreign Secretary soon dorses your round-about 
hand-over-head millers, like Harry Brougham. 

TICKLER. 

Yet how that outrageous violence and fury, arms aloft, eyes agog, cheeks 
convulsed, and lips quivering, passes with the multitude for demonstration of 
strength and science! 

NORTH. 

Brougham never fights at points—he throws away his blows—and beyond 
all the other men, lays himself open to fatal punishment, although he has 
weight, length, and reach, and generally enters the ring in good condition, 
and after long and severe training, yet has he lost every battle. His backers 
are never confident—yet in a casual turn-up, it must be allowed that he is an 
ugly customer. 

TICKLER. 

Notwithstanding the truth of all this, I am a great admirer of Brougham. 
He is unquestionably a man of great and versatile talents. 

NORTH. 

Yes—and to hear his lickspittles speak, you would think that a man of great 
and versatile talents was a miracle; whereas there are some thousands of them 
publicly acknowledged in England at this day. We hear of his wonderful li¬ 
terary talents—wherein exhibited ? 

TICKLER. 

The Edinburgh Review. 

NORTH. 

Very well—many able papers in the Edinburgh Review no doubt—which 
are his ? Let us suppose all of them, and that the trash is Jeffrey's, Smith's 
Mackintosh's, &c .; are the best of those papers astounding, prodigious, mira¬ 
culous, prophetic of the Millenium ? I read them without awe—my hair does 
not rise—my knees do not tremble—No cold sweat overspreads my aged frame 
—I read on—on—on—am pleased to see intuitively the fallacy of all lie writes 
—and fall asleep with a calm conscience. 

TICKLER. 

He is a great mathematician. 

NORTH. 

So is his brother Billy, who was to have beaten Joshua King at Cambridge, 
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and come forth from the Senate-house senior Wrangler, with “ Incompara- 
bilis” at liis name. But on the day of trial he was found wanting—arid show¬ 
ed himself no mathematician at all, although he too, it is said, writes his 
scientific articles in the Edinburgh Review. Yes! he is the Euclid of the 
Edinburgh. 

TICKLER. 

Iiis Colonial Policy ? 

NORTH. 

Speeches in the Speculative Society, and trial-essays for the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view—a foolish farrago—although on some subjects I prefer the ignorant sin¬ 
cerity of the boy there exhibited, to the instructed hypocrisy of the man in his 
late bellowings on Slavery and the Blacks. 

TICKLER. 

Then what say you to his Glasgow affair ? 

NORTH. 

Why, as to his Inaugural Discourse, it is far from being a bad performance, 
but stiff, pedantic, and cumbrous. It was written, he tells the world, on the 
Northern Circuit; and his childish sycophant in the Edinburgh Review opens 
his mouth to a dangerous extent at this wonder of wonders, braying, that “ it 
sounds like monstrous and shocking exaggeration, or fabulous invention/' 

TICKLER. 

The short and the long of it is, then, that, when inquired into, Henry 
Brougham's literary and scientific pretensions sink into absolute nothingness, 
and that there are at this moment at least fifty thousand men in England 
equal to this prodigy in all the attainments of scholarship, and certainly not 
fewer than ten thousand his superior, incomparably, both in argument and 
capacity ? 

north. 

Doubtless, Tickler,—add his Bar practice and Parliamentary howling, and 
still he can be accounted for without the aid of iS fabulous invention.” 

TICKLER. 

He is a first-rate fellow in his way, and that I can say, without “ monstrous 
or shocking exaggeration.” But his stature does not reach the sky, although 
his head is frequently in the clouds. Copley is his master. 

NORTH. 

That is a capital article on the Drama in the last number'of Maga. It cuts 
up your dogmata, in your sprightly review of Doubleday's Babington, with ci¬ 
vility and discretion. 

TICKLER. 

Indeed! What I asserted in my sprightly review of Doubleday's Babington 
was simply this, that it was easier for a man of great poetical genius to write 
dramatic poetry, than any other kind. In the course of my very sprightly re¬ 
view I remarked, that “ with a powerful intellect, a vivid imagination, and a 
keen insight into human nature, particularly into its passions, where is the 
prodigious difficulty of writing a good tragedy ?” 

NORTH. 

Why, I confess I see none. 

TICKLER. 

But hear our friend.—“ To this I answer. None whatever; and when we 
shall find first-rate intellect, imagination, and knowledge of human passion 
combined, we shall have found the true writer of tragedy, and the true Phoe¬ 
nix besides.” 

NORTH* 

And what say you in reply ? 

TICKLER. 

I say, that I cannot but wonder at sucli a sentence from so clever a corre¬ 
spondent. Why, are not all great poets that ever existed such men as I have 
described ? There was no description of a Phoenix, but of any one of some 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands, or tens of thousands of men and Christians. 
I did not argue the question at any great length; but I made out my point 
unanswerably, that epic poetry (for example) was more difficult than drama¬ 
tic,—and that— 
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NORTH* 

Come, come—nobody remembers one single word that either of you have 
said upon that, or any other subject. It is pleasant to know how immediately 
everything said or done in this world is forgotten. Murder a novel, or a man 
or a poem, or a child—forge powers of attorney without cessation during the 
prime of life, till old maids beyond all computation have been sold unsuspect¬ 
ingly out of the stocks in every country village in England—for a lustre fur¬ 
nish Balaam to a London magazine, at thirty shillings per bray—in short, let 
any man commit any enormity, and it is forgotten before the first of"the 
month ! Who remembers anything but the bare names—and these indis¬ 
tinctly—of Thurtell, and Hunt, and Fauntleroy, and Hazlitt, and Tims, and 
Soames, and Southeran. Soap-bubbles all—blown, burst, vanished, and for¬ 
gotten ! 

TICKLER. 

Why, you might almost venture to republish Maga herself in numbers, un¬ 
der the smirk of a New Series. I know a worthy and able minister of our 
church, who has been preaching (and long may he preach it) the self-same 
sermon for upwards of forty years. About the 1802 I began to suspect him ; 
but having then sat below him only for some dozen years, or so, I could no t, 
of course, in a matter of so much delicacy, dare trust to my very imperfect 
memory. During the Whig ministry of 180G, my attention was strongly 
rivetted to the “ practical illustrations,” and I could have sworn to the last 
twenty minutes of his discourse, as to the voice of a friend familiar in early 
youth. About the time your Magazine first dawned on the world, my belief 
of its identity extended to the whole discourse; and the good old man him¬ 
self, in the delight of his heart, confessed to me the truth a few Sabbaths after 
the Chaldee. 

NORTH. 

Come, now, tell me the truth, have you ever palmed off any part of it upon 
me in the shape of an article ? 

TICKLER. 

Never, 'pon honour; but you shall get the whole of it some day, as a Num¬ 
ber One; for, now that he lias got an assistant and successor, the sermon is 
seldom employed, and he has bequeathed it me in a codicil to his will. 

NORTH. 

Tickler, you think yourself a good reader—there is Southey s new poem 
“ The Tale of ParaguaySpout. 

TICKLER. 

I read well—although hardly a John Kemble or a James Ballantyne. I do 
not read according to rules, but I follow my feelings, and they never mislead 
me. Accordingly, I never read the same composition in the same way, yet 
each way is the right one. But judge for yourself .... Give me Southey 
» . , . (Rises and reads.) 

“ He was a man of rarest qualities, 

Who to this barbarous region had confined 
A spirit with the learned and the wis^ 

Worthy to take its place, and from mankind 
Receive their homage, to the immortal mind 
Paid in its just inheritance of fame. 

But he to humbler thoughts his heart inclined j 
From Gratz amid the Styrian hills he came, 

And Dobrizhoifer was the good man’s honour’d name. 


“ It was his evil fortune to behold 
The labours of his painful life destroy’d ; 

Ills flock which he had brought within the fold 
Dispersed ; the work of ages render’d void, 

And all of good that Paraguay enjoy’d 
By blind and suicidal power o’erthrown. 

So he the years of bis old age employ’d, 

A faithful chronicler, in handing down 
Names which lie loved, and things well worthy to be known. 
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“ And, thus when exiled from the dear-loved scene, 

In proud Vienna lie beguiled the pain 

Of sad remembrance : and the Empress Queen, 

That great Teresa, she did not disdain 
In gracious mood sometimes to entertain 
Discourse with him both pleasurable and sage ; 

And sure a willing ear she well might deign 
To one whose tales may equally engage 
The wondering mind of youth, the thoughtful heart of age. 

“ But of his native speech because well nigh 
Disuse in him forgetfulness had wrought, 

In Latin he composed his history; 

A garrulous, but a lively tale, and fraught 
With matter of delight and food for thought. 

And if he could in Merlin’s glass have seen 
By whom his tomes to speak our tongue were taught, 

The old man -would have felt as pleased, I ween, 

As when he won the ear of that great Empress Queen. 

“ Little he deem’d when with his Indian band 
He through the wilds set forth upon his way, 

A Poet then unborn, and in a land 

Which had proscribed his order, should one day 

Take up from thence his moralizing lay, 

And shape a song that, with no fiction drest. 

Should to his worth its grateful tribute pay, 

And sinking deep in many an English breast, 

Foster that faith divine that keeps the heart at rest.” 

NORTH. 

Very bad—very bad. 

TICKLER. 

I offer to read you for a rump and dozen. Sir, which of us call you bad_ 

the poet or the spouter ? 

NORTH. 

Both, both—bad, bald, mean, and miserable! 

tickler. 

Bald!—Can't help that. Would you have me wear a wig?—But here's at it 
again.— (Reads.) 

“ The Moon had gather’d oft her monthly store 
Of light, and oft in darkness left the sky, 

Since Monnema a growing burthen bore 
Of life and hope. The appointed weeks go by ; 

And now her hour is come, and none is nigh 
To help : but human help she needed none. 

A few short throes endured with scarce a cry, 

Upon the bank she laid her new-born son, 

Then slid into the stream, and bathed, and all was done, 

“ Might old observances have there been kept, 

Then should the husband to that pensile bed, 

Like one exhausted with the birth have crept, 

And laying down in feeble guise his head, 

For many a day been nursed and dieted 
With tender care, to chiding mothers due. 

Certes a custom strange, and yet far spread 
Through many a savage tribe, howe’er it grew, 

And once in the old world known as widely as tho new. 

“ This could not then be done; he might not lay 
The bow and those unerring shafts aside : 

Nor through the appointed weeks forego the prey, 
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Still to bo sought amid those regions wide, 

None being there who should the while provide 
That lonely household with their needful food ; 

So still Quiara through the forest plied 
His daily task, and in the thickest wood 
Still laid his snares for birds, and still the cliace pursued.” 

NORTH. 

Conceived and brought forth in the true spirit of a liowdie !— 

“ Then slid into the stream, and balked, and all ivas done !” 

TICKLER. 

Look at the passage. North, with your own eyes. You see it—so do I. 
Shall I ring the bell for Ambrose and other witnesses ? 

NORTH. 

“ What is writ is writ.” But oh ! how unlike the spirit of Byron ! It is 
indeed pitiable. 

TICKLER. 

What the devil are you whimpering at ?—Not a poet living who has not in¬ 
dulged in his drivel. 

North. 

Oh ! not surely to that degree! 

TICKLER. 

Yes; beyond the superlative. Then hear the people in Parliament. What 
ludicrous pomposity in the enunciation of old, dccrepid, emaciated truths, 
walking arm-in-arm with skeleton falsehoods ! Are there, I ask you, six men 
in the House of Commons who could support a part in our Noctes Ambro¬ 
sian te ? 

NORTH. 

I intend shortly to try. We shall then see of what metal they are made. 

TICKLER. 

Who are the first men in England ?—The spirits of the age ? 

NORTH. 

I know none superior to our two selves. The world tires speedily of every¬ 
thing set before it, except The Magazine. All the other periodicals seem to 
sicken their subscribers. To conduct the state is, 1 verily believe, much easier 
than to conduct Ebony. The state goes on of itself. All that the ministry is 
expected to do, is not to stop the state. But we carry the Magazine on. A 
national bankruptcy would be nothing in comparison to our stopping pay¬ 
ment. 

TICKLER. 

I know not whether your death, or that of the Great Unknown, would most 
fatally eclipse the gaiety of nations. 

NORTH. 

Mine. 

TICKLER. 

List!—I hear Mullion, Hogg, and Odoherty. 

(Door burst open , and they enter,) 

NORTH. 

Glad to see you, gentlemen. Here, Tickler, and I have been discussing 
Dick Martin and Wordsworth, Southey and Brougham, till we are fairly tired 
of the whole set. 

TICKLER. 

To change the subject, Mullion, will you give us a song. 

MULLION. 

With all my heart. 

1 . 

When Panurge and his fellows, as Rab’lais will tell us,* 

Set out on a sail to the ends of the earth. 


* See Rabelais Pantagruel, Livre V. Chap. xliv. After arriving at the oracle of 
the holy bottle, and asking its advice, “ de la sacree bouteillc yssit ung bruit tel cpie 
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And jollily cruizing, carousing, and boozing. 

To the oracle came in a full tide of mirth. 

Pray wliat was its answer ? come tell if you can, sir ; 

’Twas an answer most splendid and sage, as I think ; 

For sans any delaying, it summ’d up by saying. 

The whole duty of man is one syllable —“ Drink.” 

2 . 

O bottle mirific! advice beatific! 

A response more celestial sure never was known ; 

I speak for myself, I prefer it to Delphi, 

Though Apollo himself on that rock fix'd his throne; 

The foplings of fashion may still talk their trash on. 

And declare that the custom of toping should sink; 

A fig for such asses, I stick to my glasses. 

And swear that no fashion shall stint me in drink. 

3. 

And now in full measure I. toast you with pleasure, 

The warrior— 

\}To Sir Morgan ODoiierty, who bows .3 
—the poet¬ 
ic To Mr IIogg, who bows. 3 
—the statesman— 

[7o Mr Tickler, who bows .3 
—and sage; 

£To Mii North, who bows.'"} 
Whose benign constellation illumines the nation, 

And sheds lively lustre all over the age; 

Long, long may its brightness, in glory and lightness. 

Shine clear as the day-star on morning’s sweet brink! 

May their sway ne’er diminish ! and therefore I finish. 

By proposing the health of the four 'whom I drink. 

NORTH, HOGG, ODOHERTY, TICKLER. 

Tha©k ye—thank ye—Bravo!—Bravo !—A capital first-rate song. 
north, (1 aside to iiogg.) 

A poor effusion that of Mullion’s; I think he grows worse every day. 
hogg, (1 aside to north.) 

Awfu’ havers. It maist gart me gie up my stomach. 

odoiierty, ( aside to tickler.) 

Stuff, by all that’s bad. 

tickler, {aside to odoherty.) 

Stupid trash. 

MULLION. 

I am glad it has pleased you all so much. Mr North, I believe it is your 
turn. 

NORTH. 

Faith, Doctor, you know I seldom sing. However, I shall give you one 
which I used to hear a long time ago in Paris, when I was at the dear peiits 

soupers of the divine Duchesse de-. Pshaw !—no matter. It was written by 

Coulanges, when he was about eighty. And I heard it first sung by a man 
of the same age, who had heard Coulanges himself singing it a very short time 
before he died. 

HOGG. 

When was it that that Cool-onj ye speak 0 ’ dee’d ? 


font les abeilles naissantes de la chair dung jeune taureau occiz et accoustre selon 
fart et invention d’Aristeus; oil tel que faict line guarot desbandant l’arbaleste, ou, 
en este, 1111 c forte pluye soubdainement tumblant. Lors feut ouy ce mot, Trinq.’* 
which Bapbue the priestess’ son interprets to be a panomphean, signifying Drink. 
Vol. XVIII. 3 D 
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NORTH. 

Somewhere about the fifteen—-I mean 1715, or perhaps 16. I heard it per¬ 
haps sixty years after, if not more. 




Je voudrois a mon a-ge, (II en se-roit temps,) E - tre moins vo- 
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I think it fits my age, and. Heaven forgive me ! I am afraid, with such com¬ 
panions as you are, it but too well suits the character I, no matter how unjust¬ 
ly, have got in the world. 

HOGG. 

Weel, weel, I was born a true Scot, and dinna care a bodle aboot sic clisli- 
maclavers o' ayont-the-water jauberin. 

TICKLER. 

Why, Hogg, ODoherty here says that he can translate extempore: ask him. 

NORTH. 

What say you, Sir Morgan ; are you an Improvisator ? 

ODOHERTY. 

No, sir; I am a thick-and-thin Tory; but I shall try. What are we to call 
it—Mr North's apology for presiding at Ambrose's in his seventieth year? 

tickler, (aside.) 

Eightieth, I believe; but no matter. 

ODOIIERTV. 

At my time o' day 

It were proper, in truth. 

If I could be less gay 

Than your frolicksome youth ; 

And now old and gray. 

To plod on my way 
Like a senior, in sooth. 

I wish my old tricks 
I could wholly forget; 

But the apple here sticks. 

Undigested as yet. 

Let the good folks who will 
With my plan disagree. 
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They may scold me their fill. 

If I only am free 
To retain in full glee 
All my good humour still. 


HOGG. 

I canna say I like the harmony o' yer ditty, captain. 

ODOHERTY. 

More ungrateful that of you, Shepherd, after all the civil things I have said 
of the harmonious rhythm of your Queen Hynde, for which, I hope, I shall 
not have to account another day. 

HOGG. 

I wush, my lad, ye wad write a vollum yersell, and no be jockin' at the 
walks o' ithers. Ye wad find an unco difference between jeerin' at authors 
and bein' ane yersell. 

NORTH. 

Yes, Hogg, I confess there is a degree of unfairness in the critics of the pre¬ 
sent age. Who are the great reviewers—the persons whose literary opinions 
guide the British public ?— Jeffrey, John Coleridge, ODoherty—yet not one of 
these gentlemen ever wrote a book. 

IIOGG. 

Nae mail* than yersell, Mr North. 

NORTH. 

James, James, that is a sore subject. It is no matter what I wrote—time 
will tell all that—wait till my autobiography is published, and then it will be 
seen what effect my works have had upon the age. But I am anticipating. 
Your health, James, and song. 

hogg, (aside.) 

Auld baudron’s back’s up, I see. (To Mr North.) O, as for a sang, here 
goes—Wauken up Mr Tickler. 

tickler, (wakes.) 

It’s no use, Jamie, till your song is over, for that will inevitably put me to 
sleep; so let me nap till then, and then I’ll stay awake for the remainder of 
the evening. £Relapses into slumber 

HOGG. 

Some people's intellects are sairly malsbackered by age.— (Sings.) 

Air —Auld Lanp'syne . 

There's nought sae sweet in this poor life 
As knittin' soul to soul; 

And what maist close may bind that knot? 

The glass and bowl! 

The glass and bowl, my boys, 

The glass and bowl ; 

So let us call, for this is out, 

Anither bowl. 

Chorus—ye neerdoweels, chorus. 

Chorus. 

The glass and bowl, &c. 


We never paddled in the burn. 

Nor pull’d the go wan droll— 

ODOHERTY. 

The gowan droll! What is there droll about a go wan ? The go wan fine, 
you mean. 


HOGG. 

Sir Morgan ODoherty, if ye be Sir Morgan, ye’ll liae the goodness to mak 
sangs for yersell, and no for me. It was, nae doubt, “ gowans fine," in Burns, 
for he wanted it for a rhyme to “ Auld langsyne." Now I want it to rhyme 
to “ bowl," a word far different. And besides, the gowan is a droll-like sort 
of crater as ye wad see in a field. 
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0D0HERTY. 

I beg your pardon—Proceed, Shepherd. 

HO GO. 

We never dabbled in the burn, 

Nor pull'd the go wan droll. 

But often has the sun's return 
Surprised our bowl. 

Chorus.—Our glass and bowl, my boys. 

Our glass and bowl ; 

So let us call, as this is out— 1 

Another bowl. - 1 

And aft did we the merry catch 
And cheering ditty trolly 
And hooted mony a whiggish wretch 
About the bowl. 

Chorus.—Our glass and bowl, &c. 

And, therefore, hills betwixt may rise, • 

And though ocean water roll. 

Yet we'll ne'er forget the lads who met 
About the bowl. 

Chorus.—Our glass and bowl, See. 

And whan yer poet's dead and gane. 

And laid beneath the moul'. 

Let those who sung his memory, drink 
About the bowl. 

Chorus.—The glass and bowl, my boys. 

The glass and bowl; 

So let us call, for this is out— 

Another bowl. 

north, ( much affected .) 

Thank ye—thank ye, James. Long distant be that day ! It will, in the 
course of nature, be your duty to lay me in the grave, and then I hope, as 
Southey says to Savage Landor, you will remember your friendship for Are, 
when the paltry heats and animosities of the day are forgotten. 

ODOHERTY. 

In the 99th, they fined anybody who spoke of the death of a comrade, a 
dozen of wine. I propose the same law for our club. 

NORTH. 

Tickler, let us leave these youths to settle the fine and the bill. 

* [ 'fExeunt North and Tickler, 
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A WINTER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Once more amid the woods !—Loud howls the wind. 
And wither’d leaves are rustling all around ! 

Oh, what a store of cherish’d thoughts enshrined 
In Memory’s Temple wakes at every sound !— 
Long, long such lonely raptures had declined,— 

Ay, raptures,—for even like the tones profound 
Of solemn music, to the heart are dear. 

All recollections that await me here. 

And thou art as of yore, so mild and bright. 

Oh, lovely Moon, that proudly sail’st on high ; 

And I have deem’d that your unclouded light 
On our vain cares and toils beam’d mockery,— 

So calmly movest Thou through the starry height. 
Whilst we, unheeding how the moments fly. 

In worldly strife and sorrow life consume. 

Till, unprepared, we sink into the tomb. 

But falsely have I deem’d; for in that sphere. 

As wise men, science-aided, have descried. 

Traces of human habitants appear— 

Churches and towns, not less than waters wide. 

And waving woods—Out on this creed severe !— 
Thine aspect is no more to peace allied !— 

Churches have churchyards;—many a woe-worn heart 
Thy towns conceal;—so then my dreams depart. 

Mid yon far distant mountains, forest-crown’d. 

The poet, as on earth, is early won 
By Nature’s charms, and moves on fairy ground ;— 
For him, too, gleams the same autumnal sun ; 

For him the fancied laurel-wreaths are wound; 

But scarcely has the reign of Joy begun. 

Ere, onward rushing, through the charmed air. 

He hears the Tempest’s voice, that cries " Beware !”— 
Vol* XVIII. 3 D 
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“ Beware then !—Leave not thine own blest domain,— 
Leave not thy woods and wilds, where thou art free,— 
Where none but thine advent’rous step can gain 
The mountain realms of jocund Liberty !— 

All other joys are but the mask of pain,— 

Deceitful fruits of the forbidden Tree !— 

Then, turn not on the distant towns thy sight;— 

The spell, once broke, will never more unite.— 

“ Lift not the swarthy veil that on them low’rs ; 

It hides no Paradise for eyes like thine;— 

There are no palaces, nor fairy bowers. 

Where Hope and Joy their azure garlands twine !”— 
In vain the warning !—Fleeting are those hours ; 

The tempest comes, when every gleam benign 
That shone around him hath for ever died ; 

Broke are the bands that Nature would have tied ! 

Oh, countless are the mysteries, whereof we 
Speak not, because fit utterance is denied. 

Feelings that to the heart resistlessly 

Cleave inward, and yet prove no steadfast guide ;— 
For, the mind changes like the blighted tree; 

But he that lives to Nature still allied 
Changes the least: The sun—the stars—the sky—- 
The wild rocks—shadow forth Eternity !— 

What is our mortal life ?—Delusion vain!— 

Look at yon radiant “ Beauty—of all eyes 
The Cynosure”—while hers among the train 
Of wondering youths, (with lustre that outvies 
The diamond,) their inspiring “ influence rain” 

Proudly, to cheer her suppliant votaries: — 

But, what is Beauty,—flattered thus and prized,— 

More than a death’s-head, transiently disguised ? 

Were I not thus alone, mid the wild woods. 

These words had not been uttered ; for no more 
May truth be heard on earth, nor understood. 

Nor visually beheld. From shore to shore. 

Where lives the man, that yet hath hardihood. 

Her spectral form to view, that whilom wore 
The guise of Beauty ?—But she wore that guise 
Only for youthful poets’ gifted eyes. 

Brief are their joys;—soon broken every spell !—• 

But there has been a time in earlier days. 

When the first light of inspiration fell 

On Christian hearts, to guide them through the maze 
Of life’s dark wilderness, and then full well 
Could mortals with undaunted courage gaze 
On the dread ghostly form that unto them 
Brought, of eternal life, the diadem. 

They sought no longer for enjoyments here, 

Where> in possession, all enjoyments die. 

But found that suffering and a life austere 
Could to the mind supernal strength supply : 

Hence on that spectral shape, unblancli’d by fear, 

They fix’d their willing eyes, that could descry, 

Far in the distance, realms of changeless light. 

And with firm faith believed that all was right. 
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But to returnin yonder orb, wliereon 

The sun now brightly gleams, even at this hour, 

Hath not some lorn and weeping mourner gone 
To the still burial-ground, with many a flower, 

To deck the grave of him that Death has won. 

Perchance untimely ?—Oh there lives no power 
In sunlight, to restore that broken heart! 

With those we love, all temporal hopes depart. 

Still on the grave let many a wreath be thrown, 

From flow’rets woven, that are of azure hue ;— 
Emblem of all that to the mourner lone 
Is left, her wasting anguish to subdue 
Emblem of beauteous tints around the throne 

Of power supreme—the Heavens’ eternal blue :— 

The flowers, ’tis true, will wither; but on high. 

Their tints are deathless in the unfathom’d sky. 

For whom are shed those tears ? For whom are twined 
Those vernal wreaths ?—Oh, were the veil uproU’d 
That hides the varied sufferings of mankind 

From kindred hearts, not hardened yet, nor cold,— 
Henceforth, where might we peace and joyance find ?— 
That curtain drawn, what Hero dares behold. 
Unmoved, the tragic theatre, whereon 
The direful scenes of daily life are shown ? 

Yet, fleeting moments come, when, even as now. 

That veil is half withdrawn. Hence, I descry 
One lonely form, beneath the cypress-bougli. 

Lifting her dim sight to the beaming sky. 

In prayer, that Heaven, in mercy, will allow 
Strength to sustain her weight of misery,— 

Then homeward crawls, where, dauntless all the while. 
Her children on their widow’d mother smile. 

And dauntless let them be !—Though temp’ral power 
And strength they boast not, in their weakness here 
They are more safe, than in his martial tower 
The sternest king with iron shield and spear :— 

On infancy descends a matchless dower 
Of Innocence, that guards from every fear, 

And inspirations deep to them are given,— 

“ They have not lost their Father, yet, in Heaven !’ 

Not yet!—But there might come another day. 

When childhood is no more, and from those eyes, 
Wherein the gleams of Hope and gladness play. 
Despair would flash with fitful energies;— 

When on those hearts, so tranquil now and gay. 
Remorse would feed,—the worm that never dies 
But angels guard them now, and on life’s toils 
And cureless woe, they cast unconscious smiles. 

For whom were shed those tears ?—That question we 
Have answer’d; but not yet, we mark’d the strife,— 
The long contention with his destiny. 

Ere that stern victim did yield up his life. 

1-Ie fell not like a dry leaf from the tree,— 

But as a man, who parts with child and wife, 

And leaves them in a ruthless tyrant’s hand. 

While he is borne to some far distant strand. 
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That tyrant was the World. No matter where,— 

Or in the cold moon, or the colder earth. 

There is for grief no refuge but despair ! 

And he had tried the world in hours of mirth ; 

Had trusted then to the pretensions fair 
Of men renown’d for piety and worth,— 

And tried them when, in evil days, the sun 
Was clouded, and the spells of Mirth undone.— 

“ Of all who flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued,”— 
(Thanks, noble Byron, for that verse !) not one 
There came to soothe him in his anguish’d mood;— 

The world did now his mournful presence shun. 

And most of all, the “ pious and the good,” 

(So were they named,) who had his friendship won. 
Bight willingly the cup of joy they shared. 

But for his grief scarce even compassion spared. 

Then did Regret and Disappointment prey 
Like Demons on his heart ? Not so. But Scorn 
And Indignation held resistless sway;— 

And a rash vow that fated youth had sworn. 

Yet, ere he died, to pluck the mask away. 

That many a prosperous hypocrite has worn. 

Oh vain resolve !—The hydra brood of Hell 
Fail not to guard the slaves who serve them well.— 

His rash vows were fulfill’d; but not the less 
The Bishop did in saintly pomp appear ; 

The Judge pronounced his heartless calm address. 

So learn’d forsooth, and godly, though severe;— 

The legal robber triumph’d o’er distress. 

By theft augmenting wealth from year to year 
Tear from their visages the maskwhat then ?— 

The world protects each chosen denizen. 

In vain the strife !—As in a murderer’s den. 

One virtuous hero should contend alone. 

And for each blow dealt forth, encounter ten, 

From a wild horde, that mercy ne’er have shown,— 

So he that would reveal the crimes of men. 

Leaves them as they were found, and is o’ertlirown. 
Then gibbering laughter circles round his head. 

Till his faint groans expire, and he hath fled.— 

Ay, fled!— There is no courage that at last 
Will not to suffering yield, when, day by day. 

More bitter grows remembrance of the past. 

Contrasting now with pain’s relentless sway ;— 

No bonds on earth have ever clung so fast. 

That the tired spirit might not float away. 

First resting in brief sleep, as if outworn,— 

Then woke by radiance of th’ eternal morn.— 

So this man died,—but not as others die !— 

Full many a time, when his last hour drew on. 

And (while his eyes were fix’d on vacancy) 

In dreams, he kncel’d before Heaven’s dazzling throne. 
There rose upon his ears a fearful cry,— 

“ Oh, husband,—father,—leave us not alone !” 

Then struggling with his fate, once more he woke. 

And of new combats resolutely spoke. 
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Combats !—But were that strife for evermore 

'Gainst outward foes, 'twere well, and if the mind. 

In strength exulting, rose, as heretofore. 

Triumphant o'er the weakness of mankind 
But what if all the hopes that bloom'd of yore. 

Now fade, like leaves before November's wind, 

And with himself at war, he marks the light 
Of his own soul fast yielding unto night ?— 

Enough of this;—at length he died.—And why 

Thus waste the fleeting hour on themes like these ?— 
The towns and churches too have revelry ; 

And, better ’twere a blooming wreath to seize 

From Pleasure’s garden-wisely reason'd—ay ! 

Even in this hour, full many a heart, at ease. 

In indolence or mirth, the time enjoys. 

Heedless of all that humbler life annoys. 

Ye worldlings then,—“admit me of your crew,” 

And from your brimming goblets I shall drain 
Fit inspiration, and ere long renew. 

With pomp and energy, the minstrel strain. 

Till even your jocund spirits I subdue. 

And Folly's crown with acclamation gain ;— 

Her cap and bells.—Oh, rare !—far nobler meed. 

Than deathless honours to the bard decreed !— 

Ay—this is life !—Who, but a madman, so 
Had linger'd in the forest's fading bower ?— 

How sweetly through this vaulted gallery flow 
The notes of gentlest music!—What a shower 
Of roseate light the lofty argands throw 

On the fair groups that wander here below !—» 

In every heart is joyance; every eye 
Gleams as it mirrors the rich pageantry.— 

Not so.—Mark yonder youth, whose deep dark eyes 
Disdainful glances cast on all around ;— 

His are no feelings now to harmonize 
With those who tread in Pleasure's giddy round ; 

For he hath learn'd her witchery to despise : 

The transient spells are broken and unbound. 

And sternly there in his abstracted mood. 

He frowns on his own changeless solitude. 

Yet earlier days have been, when on that brow 
No darkness linger'd, but, even as the morn 
In spring-tide, when gay blossoms deck the bough. 

He seem'd all wintry grief to hold in scorn.— 
Blossoms are bright, but fade ere long, and now. 

Of earlier joys stands Harold all forlorn ; 

Ay, Harold ! for that youth must have a name. 

And I have crown'd him thus with deathless fame. 

No !—like the faint moan of th' autumnal wind. 

These words will pass away unheeded all; 

But never may that name oblivion find ! 

And while, of lot obscure, the reckless thrall. 

No blooming wreath have I for Harold twined, 

I glean the wither'd leaves that round me fall. 

And, fall’nlike them, yet shrink not to impart 
The homage of a life-worn, wither'd heart. 
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While with a stern and scornful aspect there* 

He marks the laughing forms that round him float* 

And may no longer in their pastime share* 

His “ mind's eye" dwells on scenery far remote*— 

On woods and wilds* (where through the fragrant air 
Steals many a gentle and inspiring note*) 

Lakes* mountains* heaths* and rivers known of yore*— 
But now* their soothing influence rules no more. 

All pleasures he hath tried* and transiently 
Their solace might the wasting fire subdue, 

That in his ardent soul could never die;— 

In eager haste* from clime to clime he flew* 

And ofttimes* with a reckless energy* 

A master's hand across the harp-strings threw* 

Not for himself alone* (that pilgrim lorn*) 

Ilis numbers breath'd, but through the world were borne. 

Ay*—like the billows of the stormy sea, 

From shore to shore the spreading echoes broke* 

And in his native land* with homage free* 

Applauding multitudes their wonder spoke. 

Proudly he mark'd his own supremacy* 

And conscious triumph in his heart awoke. 

Such pleasures were* alas ! like all the rest;— 

When sought they fly* and perish when possess'd. 

For though* with influence undenied* he wields 
His magic sceptre o'er the realms of mind*— 

Brief are the joys that even such victory yields : 

What boots ft thus to triumph o'er mankind* 

If yet no spell his inward spirit shields 

From wasting thoughts* that are with life entwin'd* 
And Truth* relentless* thus his ardour cools— 

“ Thou reigiTst but o'er a world of knaves and fools." 

“ All is delusion !" next* in wrath, he said* 

And many a strain in mockery lie sung* 

Whereat the wise man frowning shook his head*— 
Bas-bleus and saints ere long their gauntlets flung;— 
Nay* more*—from wife and child has Harold fled* 
Though his weak heart was then by suffering wrung : 
Not so the wife ;—what was her parting strain ? 

“ Dearest of Ducks* we may not meet again." 

Ye saints and wise men*—in your pomp and pride* 
Bas-bleus and bishops*—'tis all one—the crew 
That fills the moon* 'twere bootless to divide*— 
Lunarians all—fools* knaves—one word with you ! 

Ere on the deeds of Harold you decide* 

Say what yourselves have done, or yet may do ? 

This much we know,— his fame will never die ; 

The tomb* ere long, will hide your infamy. 

Ye saints and wise men ! what is here your claim 
To favour and regard, and wherefore so 
Heap obloquy on Harold’s deathless name ? 

If* like a sluggish stream* with motion slow* 

Ye crept along* without or praise or blame* 

Through varied scenes of mortal weal and woe*— 
Should then the cataract’s rage*—the spirit wild* 

Be judged by you * and fearlessly reviled ? 
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Yet whilom ruled a critic, who perchance 
Deserved applause,—who like a poisonous fly, 

When Harold did in early days advance. 

Chanting a prelude to high minstrelsy. 

Came on blue wings with yellow tiny lance,— 

Struck him, and deem'd the youth would prostrate lie,— 
Bravo, poor wasp! thou did'st the lion wake, 

And gad-flies shall be honour'd for thy sake. 

“ Of all who flatter'd, follow'd, sought, and sued,” 

Might one be found, of whom could Harold say, 

“ Here stands the friend, immutable of mood. 

Dauntless and true, beneath even Sorrow's sway. 

When dark'ning thoughts on life’s dark evils brood?”—■ 

No !— has-bleas are by bailiffs driven away: 

Uncles and aunts give counsel sage and civil. 

And, in their hearts, would give him to the devil. 

Enough of this. If life be wearisome,—- 

If pleasures are out-worn, and friends are few,— 

These few but soi-disants ; if spring-tide's bloom 
Is past, and only bitter fruits ensue,— 

One refuge yet is left,—the friendly tomb : 

But to the goal, what path shall he pursue ? 

What better, than on battle-field to die. 

With sword in hand, for Truth and Liberty ?— 

In vain—in vain ! Truth, I have said, erewliile 
Is but a name, or spectral shape that none 
Dares now behold; and, for the radiant smile 
Of Liberty,—the glance that she has thrown 
Of inspiration on her votaries' toil,— 

Scarce have we mark'd her beauty ere 'tis gone!— 

A grinning fiend supplies her presence then,— 

Vassals or kings—alas ! all are but men. 

These words did Harold prove. Mark how the cloud 
Now steals along the moon’s yet radiant sphere. 

As if in darkness fittingly to shroud 

Those isles that lured him to his last career. 

There waxed the voice of Insurrection loud. 

And Liberty was blazon'd far and near ;— 

He bore her standard, too, but all was nought:— 

Even here, alas! he found not what he sought. 

Death came at last: No matter how. The veil 
Of mystery rests on those dread lonely hours ; 

Perchance, too late he did the breath inhale 

That steals on man from amaranthine bowers ?— 

Not so;—his heavenward hopes might never fail. 

Whose earthly path was rarely strewn with flowers. 
Beware, ye judges grave, ye saintly crew. 

Doom, sterner far, may be reserv'd for you. 

***** * * * 

A shower of wither’d foliage through the wood 
Comes rushing on. How wildering are the dreams 
That haunt the wanderer in his “ idlesse mood,” 

Like shadows flickering in the moon’s pale gleams! 

Little he recks if he were understood. 

Who speaks but to the winds and dashing streams: 

The storm is up amain by land and sea;— 

Careless, he joins the desperate revelry, 
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And chants, to while a midnight hour away, 

A song unmeet, I ween, for critic's ear. 

Where wayward thoughts the faltering numbers sway. 

Changeful as now the woodland scenes appear, 

For black’ning clouds obscure the moonlight ray. 

And all is dark. I’ll muse no longer here. 

But since the transient visions thus are gone, 

Beturn to punch and P*****k R«***** n . 

M. M. 


BYRON. 


Eskgrove , August 22, 1825. 

My dear Sir, 

Among a number of letters which I have been lately looking over from Lord 
Byron, the inclosed, I think, may be published without violating the proprie¬ 
ties of private life, or betraying the confidence of friendship. It is not only 
interesting on account of the matter it contains, but shows his spirit in a more 
amiable and kinder character than the invidious part of the world has been 
willing to allow to it. With all his peculiarities of temper, (faults they may per¬ 
haps have been,) there was without question a vast fund of good feeling and of 
true generosity in his disposition.—It is of no consequence to the public what 
was the circumstance which gave occasion to the inclosed, but the work refer¬ 
red to is the Bride of Abydos. 

Yours truly. 

To Christopher North, Esq. J. G. 


Pray, omit the paragraph respecting 
My dear Galt, 

There was no offence—there could 
be none. I thought it by no means 
impossible that we might have hit on 
something similar, particularly as you 
are a dramatist, and was anxious to 
assure you of the truth, viz. that I had 
not willingly seized upon plot, senti¬ 
ment, or incident; and I am very 
glad that I have not, in any respect, 
trenched upon your subjects. Some¬ 
thing still more singular is, that the 
first part, where you have found a co¬ 
incidence in some event within your 
observations on life , was draivn from 
observations of mine also ! And I 
meant to have gone on with the story, 
but, on second thoughts, I thought 
myself two centuries at least too late 
for the subject, which, though admit¬ 
ting of very powerful feeling and de¬ 
scription, yet is not adapted for this 
age, at least this country, though the 
finest works of the Greeks, one of 
Schiller’s, and one of Alfieri’s, in mo¬ 
dern times, besides several of our old 
(and best) dramatists, have been 
grounded on incidents of a similar 
cast. I therefore altered it, as you 


perceive, and in so doing have weak¬ 
ened the whole, by interrupting the 
train of thought; and in composition 
I do not think second thoughts are the 
best, though second expressions may 
improve the first ideas. 

* # * >» * 

I do not know how other men feel 
towards those they have met abroad, 
but to me there seems a kind of tic 
established between all who have met 
together in a foreign country, as if we 
had met in a state of pre-existence , and 
were talking over a life that has ceas¬ 
ed. But I always look forward to re¬ 
newing my travels; and though you, 
I think, are now stationary, if I can 
at all forward your pursuits there as 
well as here, I shall be truly glad in 
the opportunity. 

Ever yours, very sincerely. 

B. 

December 11, 1813. 

P. S. I believe I leave town for a 
day or two on Monday ; but after that 
I am always at home, and happy to see 
you, till half past two* 

2 
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LETTERS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIA. 

No. V. 


I am perfectly aware, that in the 
description which I laid before you in 
my last letter, of the system of inter¬ 
nal government acted upon in British 
India, many imperfections will be 
discovered by the savants. The limits 
within which I felt bound to confine 
myself, rendered it impracticable to do 
full justice to a subject so extensive 
and so important. Nevertheless, you 
may rely upon the correctness of my 
detail as far as it goes ; whilst of the 
numerous omissions perceptible in it, 
some must still remain unnoticed, 
whilst others will be partly supplied 
in the following narrative of the effects 
of our enactments upon the condition 
of the people, and the general prospe¬ 
rity of the country. 

It would be difficult to decide which 
of all the innovations made by Lord 
Cornwallis upon the ancient usages of 
India has wrought the greatest sum 
of misery among its inhabitants. By 
several high authorities it is affirmed, 
that had his Lordship fallen into no 
other political mistake, his mode of 
acting towards the Zemindars was of 
itself sufficient to bring ruin upon the 
country; and so far these gentlemen 
are correct, that, in the theory which 
placed the Zemindars upon a footing 
with the European barons of the mid¬ 
dle ages, we may discover the root and 
source of all his Lordship's other 
blunders. But his Lordship commit¬ 
ted sundry grievous mistakes besides 
that. Of these I now proceed to give 
you an account one by one, beginning 
with the consequences of the proprie¬ 
tory grant to the Zemindars, and then 
going on to the workings of the new 
judicial and police machinery. 

The difference between a Zemindar 
of 1707 and 1793 maybe thus briefly 
stated. At the former of these periods, 
he was an hereditary officer of revenue, 
who discharged, at the same time, the 
functions of a magistrate, or superin- 
tendant of police, and was paid by a per¬ 
centage, generally to the amount of one 
tenth part on the amount of his col¬ 
lection. While thus circumstanced, 
he washable, in case of malversation, 
to severe bodily punishment. The 
management of his Zemindary might 
for a time be taken away from him, 
Vol. XIX. 


and consigned to a Sazawul, or go¬ 
vernment agent ; bis personal proper¬ 
ty and private glebe might be confis¬ 
cated ; he might even be expelled from 
his situation altogether, and have a 
choice submitted to him either to em¬ 
brace Mahomedanism or suffer death. 
Yet bis family rarely lost their rank 
in society. His son, liis nephew, 
sometimes his widow, under proper 
tutelage, was invariably vested with 
the office and dignity of Zemindar; 
nay, so attentive were the Moguls to 
this matter, that even when the farm¬ 
ing system became universal, and 
strangers were permitted to bid for the 
revenues of Pergunnahs, the stranger 
wlio succeeded in levying the collec¬ 
tions became bound to pay to the fa¬ 
mily of the Zemindar the usual Nan- 
car, and exercised the authority grant¬ 
ed to him in the name of his pension¬ 
er. It seems, indeed, to have been the 
decided policy of the Mussulmans, 
never, unless driven to it by necessi¬ 
ty, permanently to depose a Zemindar, 
or to reduce his family to mix with 
the lower orders of the people. 

In the year 1793, the Zemindar 
found himself vested with a nominal 
property in the soil of his Pergunnali. 
In exchange for this, he gave up all 
the judicial and financial authority 
which his fathers had exercised for 
ages, and was thrown into a situation, 
to him utterly unintelligible, and very 
far from being agreeable—that of a 
mere country gentleman. Under the 
new regulations, moreover, bis pecu¬ 
niary resources were by no means in¬ 
creased. The rental of bis estate was 
estimated for him, so as that tlie Ryot, 
or tenant, might enjoy two-fifths of 
the produce of the soil. The sums 
extracted from the Ryots were again 
made up into a single account, and 
the supreme government having as¬ 
serted its claim to ten shares of the 
whole, one share, and one share only, 
was left for the landlord. Again, the 
Zemindar was no longer liable to the 
cruel punishments formerly inflicted 
by the Mahomedans upon defaulters. 
No: long imprisonment, bodily tor¬ 
ture, &c. were measures far too harsh 
for the new authorities; and hence, 
whilst his person was rendered secure 
3 F 
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against violence, his estate was held 
responsible for the payment of the 
land-tax. In every other respect, it 
will be seen, even now, that the Ze¬ 
mindar was no great gainer by the 
change. The sole question therefore 
is, was he a gainer by the last-men¬ 
tioned enactment ? I, for one, think 
not; and if the ruin of whole fami¬ 
lies, and the casting out of many wives 
and children to beggary, be esteemed 
a greater national evil than the occur¬ 
rence of a few individual cases of bo¬ 
dily torture, I am surely correct in my 
opinion. 

I stated to you in my last, that if 
the whole revenue due upon one 
month were not paid to the collector 
by an early day in the month follow¬ 
ing, the Zemindary of the defaulter 
was declared subject to attachment 
and sale, either in whole or in part, 
by public auction. Now it is remark¬ 
able enough, that whilst the agent of 
Government was permitted to adopt 
this prompt measure for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the public claims, the Zemin¬ 
dar was peremptorily prohibited from 
following any similar course with such 
of his tenants as might fall into ar¬ 
rears. No power of distraints was 
granted to him in case of non-payment 
of his rents ; but he was required to 
commence a suit against the defaulter 
before the civil court, and to lie out 
of his money till judgment was given. 
But these courts, from their paucity, 
their extreme attention to form, and 
the general insufficiency of their con¬ 
struction to the nature of Indian so¬ 
ciety, became, in an incredibly short 
space of time, so completely choked 
up with causes, that the life of the 
longest liver would not, it was calcu¬ 
lated, suffice to bring liis suit to an 
issue. The Zemindars were accord¬ 
ingly placed at the mercy, not only of 
the public collector, but of their own 
tenants. Whilst the former were en¬ 
abled—ay, and obliged—to seize the 
Zemindary, whenever the slightest 
defalcation occurred, the latter enter¬ 
ed into combinations against their 
landlord, and compelled him to engage 
in tedious and expensive suits, which 
invariably ended in his ruin. The 
consequences were exactly such as 
might have been expected. So early 
after the introduction of the perma¬ 
nent settlement as 1795, nearly one 
third of the Zemindaries in the old 
provinces were put up to sale, whilst 


the various civil courts were over¬ 
whelmed with business, there being 
at that period, in the district of Bur- 
dwan alone, no fewer than thirty 
thousand suits pending before the 
Judge. 

So great, however, was the predi¬ 
lection of tlie Indian Government for 
the new sSystem, that, in the various 
reports transmitted by them to the 
Court of Directors, the local authori¬ 
ties affected to treat the circumstances 
just detailed as matters of congratu¬ 
lation. They attributed the ruin of 
the ancient Zemindars to their extra¬ 
vagance and want of consideration ; 
they assured their employers in Lead- 
enhall Street that the land of India 
was rapidly passing into better hands ; 
and observed upon the division of the 
large Zemindaries into smaller ones, 
as a proof that land was becoming 
more justly parcelled out, and the 
country, in consequence, growing daily 
more prosperous. The enormous in¬ 
crease of litigation, they spoke of as 
bearing testimony to the ameliorated 
condition of the lower orders, who, 
instead of crouching beneath the iron 
yoke of a set of lawless chiefs, found 
protection and security in the Com¬ 
pany’s regulations. In one word, there 
was always some preponderating ad¬ 
vantage brought forward in these dis¬ 
patches to compensate for a few ac¬ 
knowledged evils ; and these few, it 
was said, would gradually disappear, 
as the country became more settled, 
and the new system were better un¬ 
derstood. 

But though this was the general 
tenor of the dispatches from India, 
from 1793 up to 1799, the Supreme 
Government could not conceal from 
itself that the new system was not 
working as had been expected, and 
that things were every day growing 
worse instead of better. The reports of 
the various Zillah functionaries con¬ 
tained little besides notices of lands 
attached or sold; for estates changed 
their owners with almost every new 
year. The whole country was in con¬ 
fusion, and no man felt him self secure 
in the enjoyment of his patrimony be¬ 
yond the period of a single month. 
Some half-measures were accordingly 
adopted, such as the establishment of 
additional courts in the single dis¬ 
trict of Burdwan, the appointment of 
native commissioners, with powers 
such as have been already described— 
15 
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and other things; hut the forms and 
technicalities of the Zillak Courts 
were still continued, nor was any al¬ 
teration proposed, either in the system 
of attachment on the part of the col¬ 
lector, or in the means granted to the 
Zemindars of collecting their rents. 

From such remedies as these, when 
applied to evils so enormous, little 
good was to be expected, and very lit¬ 
tle benefit arose. Suits -fell faster and 
faster into arrear; the public revenue 
gradually ceased to be realized with 
punctuality, sales continued to take 
place with the same frequency as be¬ 
fore; till, in the year 1799, a very 
large majority of the natives of rank 
and respectability, had either aban¬ 
doned the provinces altogether, or 
were mixing with the dregs of the 
people. In the meanwhile, the Ze- 
mindaries had passed into the hands of 
merchants and adventurers, who, re¬ 
siding at the Presidency, managed 
their estates by means of agents ; and 
getting as much into arrear with go¬ 
vernment as the regulations would 
allow, finally gave up again for sale 
estates, which they had themselves 
purchased with no other view, than 
that of making a profit on the transfer, 
and so defrauding others. 

Were I to state to you the full ex- 
ten t to which these evils, consequent 
upon our revenue regulations, thus 
early gave birth, I question whether 
you would give me credit for the truth 
of my relation. The remonstrances of 
the few Zemindars, who, for a time, 
stood the shock, are couched in the 
most striking and even touching lan¬ 
guage. The Zemindar of Burdwan, 
lor example, “ begs leave, through the 
medium of the collector, to submit to 
the consideration of the Board of Re¬ 
venue, whether or no it can be possi¬ 
ble for him to discharge his engage¬ 
ments to Government with that punc¬ 
tuality which the regulations require, 
unless he be armed with powers as 
prompt to enforce payment from his 
renters, as Government had been 
pleased to authorize the use of, in re¬ 
gard to its claims on him; and thinks 
it must have proceeded from an over¬ 
sight, rather than from any just and 
avowed principle, that there should 
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have been established two modes of 
judicial process under the same Go¬ 
vernment ; the one summary and ef¬ 
ficient, for the satisfaction of its own 
claims, the other tardy and uncertain, 
in regard to the satisfaction of the 
claims due to its subjects; more es¬ 
pecially in a case like the present, 
where ability ta discharge the one de¬ 
mand necessarily depends on the other 
demand being previously realized.'" * 
Instead of contemplating with grati¬ 
tude the gift of the proprietory right 
over their Zemindaries, and consider¬ 
ing the English Government as one 
deserving of their support and allegi¬ 
ance, the Zemindars looked upon it 
as the most tyrannical and oppressive 
to which their country had ever been 
subjected; and concluded that the 
system of 1793 had been pursued with 
the express design of degrading and 
annihilating the native gentry. They 
all said, that such a harsh and op¬ 
pressive system was never before re¬ 
sorted to in that country; and that 
the custom of imprisoning landholders 
for arrears of revenue was, in compa¬ 
rison, mild and indulgent to them. 
“ It will probably be found/" says Sir 
Henry Strachey, “ on inquiry, that 
the natives do not ascribe the present 
wretched state of the old Zemindars 
to the unexpected difficulty of collect¬ 
ing their revenues under our regula¬ 
tions, or to other causes of a similar 
kind, which are unquestionably the 
true ones; they imagine it to be the 
result of a settled, premeditated plan 
of policy in the Government, to level 
and degrade its most powerful sub¬ 
jects."' 

But it was not alone by depriving 
the majority of the old Zemindars of 
their means of subsistence, and redu¬ 
cing them to beggary, that the opera¬ 
tions of the new system proved hurt¬ 
ful to the community at large. Our 
system drove those who survived it 
into practices of chicanery, no less in¬ 
jurious to their own morals than fa¬ 
tal to the interests of the Government. 
The amount of assessment laid upon 
each estate, in the year 1793, having 
been fixed, not according to an accu¬ 
rate measurement of its produce, but 
according to an average of the gross 


* See a Letter from the Collector of Burdwan to the Board of Revenue, Janu¬ 
ary 9, 1794. 
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proceeds during a certain number of 
years preceding, it was impossible for 
the public officers to make themselves 
at all accurately acquainted with the 
value of such portions as might, from 
time to time, be sold off to cover ar¬ 
rears. Had tbe offices of Conongoe and 
Coolcurnie been kept up on a respect¬ 
able footing, no such difficulty could 
have arisen ; because, to ascertain the 
exact amount of produce in each sepa¬ 
rate field, and to calculate the claims 
of Government upon that amount, 
constituted the especial duty of these 
functionaries. But the office of Co- 
nongoeno longer existed at all, whilst 
the Coolcurnie appeared only in the 
capacity of steward or agent to the 
Zemindar. Instead of a public ser¬ 
vant, he was the private servant of 
the Zemindar, and as such would not, 
of course, convey to tliu collector any 
information which might prove hurt¬ 
ful to the interests of his master. 
Now it was clearly to the interest of 
the Zemindar to exaggerate the value 
of such portions of Ins Zemindary as 
might be attached or put up to sale; 
because, according to the value set 
upon the part taken away, would be 
the diminution of public demands 
upon the part left; and so complete¬ 
ly was Government without the means 
o*f better information, that, in all such 
cases, the Collector could only go by 
the Zemindar's personal statement. 
Again, if the Zemindar were desirous 
of becoming himself the purchaser, 
(which, under a false name, was very 
frequently the case,) he prudently un¬ 
der-rated the value of the district to 
be sold. Thus was the Government 
cheated on all hands, and the revenues 
became every year less and less accu¬ 
rately realized. But all would not do 
to save the Zemindars. One after an¬ 
other, a whole succession of them fell, 
till the Government at length felt it¬ 
self necessitated to interfere, for the 
purpose of placing the landlords on 
something of a better footing towards 
their tenantry. 

In the year 1799, a regulation was 
accordingly framed, by which the Ze¬ 
mindars were permittee! to secure the 
payment of their rents from the Ryots 
and other tenants, by means as prompt 
as those which were employed by Go¬ 
vernment, in securing the revenue due 
from them. Now, then, the tables 
were completely turned. Up to this 
date, the proprietors (as they were 


called) may be said to have been at 
the mercy of the tenantry, who, by 
combinations among themselves, could 
at all times ruin their landlords. The 
very reverse was now the case, and 
the unfortunate Ryots were left whol¬ 
ly at the mercy of the Zemindars. 
Upon them was thrown the burthen 
of instituting suits for the recovery of 
goods, or stock, or farming utensils 
improperly seized ; whilst the Zemin¬ 
dars were at liberty to distrain as often 
and as wantonly as they chose. It 
would be difficult to say which of 
these measures worked more effectual¬ 
ly to bring ruin and confusion into 
the country. By the operations of the 
first, almost the whole of the native 
gentry were swept away; by the ope¬ 
rations of the last, the industrious 
classes of society were exposed to end¬ 
less oppression and annoyance. Nor 
was it the least mischievous part of 
our proceeding, that we first contrived 
to cast out into beggary the great mass 
of ancient Zemindars—of men, be¬ 
tween whom and the Ryots a sort of 
natural connexion subsisted—and then 
gave these rents up by the sale of the 
Zemindaries to the caprice of Ban¬ 
yans, money-lenders, menial servants 
of Europeans, and under-officers of 
our courts. From that hour, rob¬ 
beries, thefts, and decoitry, began to 
increase in a fearful degree; for those 
adventurers felt no pity for tbe Ryots, 
and the courts of justice were totally 
unable to defend them. To such a 
length, indeed, had the evil arisen, 
that the Ryots frequently met the 
agents of the Zemindars and the dis¬ 
training officers with arms in their 
hands ; and it formed no unusual oc¬ 
cupation for a regular military detach¬ 
ment to collect by force those rents, 
or to carry away that property, which 
nothing short of military force could 
have wrung from them. In this man¬ 
ner our revenue regulations, instead 
of ameliorating the condition of the 
people, brought upon them ten thou¬ 
sand evils, with, which, during the 
worst seasons of the Mogul tyranny, 
they were unacquainted ; while our 
judicial institutions were found total¬ 
ly inefficient, and our police worse than 
inefficient—positively hurtful. 

The principal cause of failure in that 
system of civil judicature which has 
now prevailed in the lower provinces 
of India for upwards of thirty years, 
may be traced back to its excessive 
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complication, as well as to the inade¬ 
quacy of the means which it furnishes 
for supplying those numerous demands 
which a crowded state of society ne¬ 
cessarily makes upon it. In every 
point of view, it is far too artificial. A 
degree of attention is paid to forms, 
which, however requisite it may be in 
England, is, and must be, altogether 
out of place in India. The whole of 
our scheme is, moreover, built upon 
the notion that the natives are utterly 
unworthy of confidence; and hence, 
that justice will never be administered 
at all, if its administration be not im¬ 
mediately superintended by an Euro¬ 
pean. The consequence is, that we 
shut out the body of the people from 
all situations of trust and respectabi¬ 
lity, and refuse to avail ourselves of 
native agency, though we cannot find 
Europeans enough who are even mo¬ 
derately qualified to supply theirplaces. 
In former times, as has already been 
pointed out, justice was, in India, both 
cheap, and easy of attainment. Every 
village contained its magistrate and its 
Punchayet, for the settlement of private 
disputes; whilst the collector or Feshel- 
dar was equally accessible in cases of 
dispute between the cultivator and the 
government agent; and in all these 
courts, if courts they may be called, 
proceedings were conducted in a man¬ 
ner so plain and simple, that every li¬ 
tigant could fully comprehend them, 
and conduct his own cause safely, and 
without expense. Now matters are 
entirely changed. The Punchayet is 
no longer acknowledged as a legal tri¬ 
bunal ; for though private arbitration 
be frequently had recourse to, it rests 
with the disputing parties to abide by 
the award of the arbitrators, or to set 
it aside at will; whilst such cases as 
are referred to arbitration by a decree 
of court, go there, after all the evils 
attendant upon regular litigation have 
been incurred. The authority of the 
Potails is moreover annihilated ; nay, 
the very collectors,although Europeans, 
can take no cognizance of causes, all dis¬ 
putes being determinable by the Judge 
above. But before the Judge so many 
forms prevail, that no uninitiated na¬ 
tive can possibly attend to them; whilst 
expenses of institution fees, stamps. 
Vakeel's fees, and I know not all what, 
operate as a positive denial of justice 
to the whole body of Kyots, who pos¬ 
sess no property beyond what is bare¬ 
ly sufficient to supply the demands of 


nature. “ Our judicial system," says 
Sir Thomas Munro, “ has failed in 
the most important object of all law, 
the securing the great body of the peo¬ 
ple from oppression. It may truly be 
said, by the heavy expenses attending 
it, to put them legally out of the pro¬ 
tection of the law. The great mass of 
the Ryots, who are the people most ex¬ 
posed to wrong, must suffer in silence, 
because they cannot afford to com¬ 
plain. Under every native government, 
though occasionally subject to the most 
tyrannical exactions, they could in ge¬ 
neral obtain redress free of expense; 
it is only under a new judicial code, 
framed expressly for their benefit, that 
they are utterly excluded from jus¬ 
tice." 

The truth of this remark is indeed 
fully evinced by the state of the roll. 
There were, in the year 1813, no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty thousand 
suits in arrear, in the provinces subject 
to the Bengal Government. These 
would require, on a moderate compu¬ 
tation, the presence of one million of 
witnesses at the various Courts; and if 
the expense to which these witnesses 
were put, together with the conse¬ 
quences of the protracted absence from 
home, be taken into account, it will be 
no easy matter to calculate the full ex¬ 
tent of the evil to the country at large. 
But perhaps it will be said, that this 
mass of litigation, if it prove anything, 
only proves that the Hindoos are a li¬ 
tigious race. 

Hear the opinion of Colonel Munro 
on this subject. “ Had this (litigious¬ 
ness) been their real character," says 
that intelligent officer and statesmen, 
(( it would have appeared when they 
paid nothing for trials. I have had 
ample opportunity of observing them 
in every situation, and I can affirm that 
they are not litigious. I have often 
been astonished at the facility with 
which suits among them were settled, 
and at the fairness with which the lo¬ 
sing party acknowledged the claim 
against him. But when irritated by 
expense and by delay, it is not surpri¬ 
sing that litigation should grow with 
the progress of the suit through its te¬ 
dious stages. When the native is obli¬ 
ged to apply to the Commissioner, and 
from him to the Judge, he gets heated 
as he goes. What he would have glad¬ 
ly settled on any terms, in his own vil¬ 
lage, he refuses to accommodate at an 
after period. Our system produces the 
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litigation which we groundlessly impute 
to itte character of the people.”*' The 
great arrear of business, in the various 
Courts of India, must therefore be re¬ 
ferred, first, to the extreme paucity of 
these Courts ; secondly, to the permis¬ 
sion of continual appeals from one 
Court to another ; and thirdly, to the 
multitude of forms which mark the 
proceedings, and tend only to waste 
time, without adding anything to the 
rectitude of the sentences given. 

Dreadful as this state of things truly 
is, when the great body of the people 
are oppressed, and dare not seek re¬ 
dress, it is but part of the evil which 
has arisen from the introduction of our 
judicial system. That system has en¬ 
gendered, not misery only, hut its con¬ 
comitant crime. Struck with the de¬ 
gree of caution which the Zillah Judges 
exhibit in the reception of evidence, 
the natives have learned to speak false¬ 
ly on all occasions, under the idea that 
they are more likely to be believed, 
provided they enter into particulars, 
than if they give a plain ungarnished 
account of tne case at issue. Our Courts 
of Justice are consequently the very 
hot-beds of falsehood and perjury ; in¬ 
deed especial care is taken that no man 
shall appear as a witness before them 
who has the slightest reverence for an 
oath. The general or corporate oath 
in our Courts is by the Ganges water 
—a kind of oath which no man of re¬ 
spectability will take. It is indeed 
the most solemn and dreadful of all 
imprecations; for whether the witness 
speak truth or falsehood, the very pro¬ 
nunciation of that vow consigns him to 
eternal torments. The consequence 
is, that none, except the most repro¬ 
bate, will appear as witnesses in any 
cause where an oath is to be taken. 
Instances are on record where indivi¬ 
duals have fled from home and pro¬ 
perty, and everything dear to them, 
rather than pronounce that vow; nay, 
whole villages have been known to be 
abandoned, as soon as it was ascer¬ 
tained that the inhabitants would be 
called upon to give evidence in one of 
our courts of justice. 

Another very common consequence 
of the new judicial system is, the com¬ 
mission of acts of violence in the set¬ 
tlement of disputes, by open battle. 
Two Ryots of different villages disa- 
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grec about the boundary of their fields, 
or the right of keeping in repair a 
tank or water-course. They are per¬ 
fectly aware, that if this case be car¬ 
ried before the Commissioner, it will 
from him be farther removed to the 
Zillah Court, and that a final sentence 
will not be procured for many years 
to come, or without the absolute ruin 
of one or both contending parties. 
How, then, do they proceed ? Instead 
of entering a Court of Justice at all, 
they assemble their friends and neigh¬ 
bours, and arming themselves with 
clubs, swords, or spears, in many in¬ 
stances decide the difference by shed¬ 
ding each other's blood. The same 
mode is also adopted in many cases 
when the produce of a field, or the 
right to a field itself, may be doubtful; 
and on almost all occasions of distraint 
for arrears of rent, the agent of the 
Zemindar is sure to be openly oppo¬ 
sed, unless he be accompanied by such 
an armed force as shall render all hope 
of successful resistance vain. 

The inefficiency of our judicial sys¬ 
tem to protect the Ryots against the 
oppressions of the Zemindars, has also 
tended to increase, to a fearful extent, 
the crimes of burglary, murder, and 
decoity, or gang robbery. Driven to 
despair by repeated exactions, and 
feeling that the government under 
which he lives either will not, or can¬ 
not protect him, many a Ryot betakes 
himself to those criminal practices, 
who, had the ancient institutions of 
his country remained in force, would 
have lived and died an honest man ; 
nor does anything prevent the whole 
of the provinces from rising into open 
rebellion, except the overwhelming 
strength of our armies, by which they 
are held in awe. 

Again, the miserable amount of the 
pittances allowed to the native Com¬ 
missioners, which are gathered from a 
per-centage on suits instituted before 
them, and seldom realize more than 
twenty, or fivc-and-twenty pounds a- 
year, holds out the greatest induce¬ 
ment to those persons to be guided in 
the nature of the sentences which they 
pronounce, not by the merits of the 
case, but by the amount of the bribe 
offered. That such is actually the 
case in too many instances, we cannot 
be surprised to hear; indeed, it is 
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only wonderful that so much honesty 
should he found amongst them, as 
that to which the Company’s ablest 
servants bear testimony. “ With few 
exceptions/’ says Mr Ernst, fC I have 
found reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the Munsiffs and Commis- 
missioners who were employed in the 
districts of Burdwan and Throghty, 
where I held the offices of judge and 
magistrate for near six years, and in 
point of diligence and capacity for the 
trial of such causes as came before 
them, I believe that they are quite on 
a par with the European Judges.” But 
even when the case is so, it seldom 
happens that litigants are satisfied 
with the decision of a native Commis¬ 
sioner. By exhibiting, in their own 
proceedings, the very extreme of sus¬ 
picion towards their Hindoo subjects, 
the government of British India has 
taught their subjects to suspect one 
another; and hence no person, who can 
in any way afford to carry their cause 
before the Zillali Judge, will sit down 
contented with the decision of a Mun- 
siff. 

Again, of the causes which are ac¬ 
tually brought into Court, not a few 
are fostered and encouraged by the 
Vakeels, or native licensed pleaders. 
Though our regulations have left no 
legal" authority to the Puncliayet 
Courts, there is nevertheless a recom¬ 
mendation given to decide as many 
disputes as possible by arbitration. 
To this mode of proceeding, however, 
the Vakeels offer every possible op¬ 
position, and, by the power of their 
eloquence, they not unfrequently oc¬ 
casion suits to be commenced, which, 
had that race of persons not existed, 
would not have seen the light. In 
such cases, the Vakeels have actually 
determined how judgment is to go, 
before they bring the suit forward, for 
it is a fact, that with all the express¬ 
ed distrust in native agency, our 
judges, nevertheless, are and must be 
guided almost entirely by their native 
law-officers. 

That the whole population of India 
are hostile to the judicial system which 
we have introduced, cannot, under 
these circumstances, surprise us. Nor 
is it one of the least objectionable 
parts of it, that it acknowledges no 
distinction of persons. The man of 
rank is subjected by it to precisely the 


same forms as the peasant; the same 
oath, at the option of the opposing 
party, may be exacted from both; 
whilst the objection to that oatli is so 
unsurmountable among the higher or¬ 
ders, that they are frequently known 
to suffer any degree of imposition, or 
to pay any sum demanded of them, 
rather than submit to take it. “ The 
whole system,” says Colonel Monro, 
i( is of recent origin, and has in a few 
years arisnn from nothing to be the 
most expensive judicial system in the 
world. Had it been called for by the 
people themselves, or had any great 
benefit resulted from it; or had it 
even been acceptable to them, the ex¬ 
pense might have been defended ; but 
the higher ranks were averse to it, be¬ 
cause it diminished their influence, 
and the inferior orders, because it was 
attended by vexatious delays, forms, 
and expenses; and all classes were 
better pleased with the old imperfect 
mode of administering justice, because 
it was supported by ancient custom 
and prejudice,—because it was free of 
expense in its principle, and because, 
though occasionally corrupt, it was less 
so than at present.”* 

But hy far the most oppressed and 
harassed of all the -members of the 
community by the operation of the 
new system, are those very men who, 
under the native systems, formed the 
strength of the country,—I mean the 
Potails and Cumumes of villages. 
These persons, though they are by 
our enactments deprived of all legal 
rank and authority, continue, never¬ 
theless, to be held in much estimation 
by their neighbours, and are frequent¬ 
ly consulted and referred to as arbi¬ 
trators, when arbitration is at all re¬ 
sorted to. Of course, they are deeply 
wounded by the loss of their authori¬ 
ty, and are, says Colonel Munro, <c no 
doubt, disposed to exert their influence 
in support of any revolution by which 
they may hope to regain it. But it is 
not of the loss of authority alone that 
they have cause to complain. They 
are continually liable to be called 
away from the cultivation of their 
fields, in order that they may appear 
as witnesses in every case of petty li¬ 
tigation which may be carried from 
the village to the Zillali Court. They 
are supposed to know the state of 
the matter better than anybody else. 
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and avo/ therefore, always summoned. 
They are detained weeks and months 
from the management.of their farms, 
and are frequently no sooner at home 
than they are called away fifty or a 
hundred miles by a fresh summons, 
about some petty suit, which they 
could themselves have settled much 
better upon the spot; and crowds of 
them, as well as the principal llyots, 
are always lying about the Court, and 
very often without its being known to 
the Judge that they are there.”* We 
talk of the horrible depravity of the 
Hindoo character, and of the preva¬ 
lence of crime in our Eastern territo¬ 
ries. Is it surprising that the case 
should be so ? Nay, could any other 
consequence be expected to result from 
the introduction of a system of juris¬ 
prudence into the country, which is 
not only not competent to preserve the 
people from outrage, but which abso¬ 
lutely tends to generate oppressions 
and dissensions? Our revenue laws 
have swept away almost all the an¬ 
cient families of Hindostan, and taught 
the lower orders to shake off that re¬ 
verence for their betters which they 
once experienced, and which, after all, 
is the surest bond of order in every 
state. As soon as this had been effect¬ 
ed, the government, as if resolved to 
ruin all classes, changed its plans, and 
gave all the lower orders to the free 
and unfettered oppression of a new 
race of landowners, which its own 
laws had put in possession of the es¬ 
tates of the exiled gentry. True, there 
are Courts of J ustice, which are repre¬ 
sented to be open to all applicants in¬ 
discriminately ; but what benefit can 
these bestow upon a class of men, 
whose entire subsistence were incapa¬ 
ble of defraying the expense attendant 
upon litigation ; before which no new 
litigant can hope to have his cause 
heard in the ordinary course of human 
life. 

But has it not been stated, that 
persons are exempted from the pay¬ 
ment of institution-fees and stamp- 
duties, who obtain permission to plead 
“ in forma pauperis ?” No doubt they 
are, but of what nature is the benefit 
conferred ? 

A person who desires to plead “ in 
forma pauperis/’ must, in the first 
place, go before the magistrate, and 


make oath that such indulgence is re¬ 
quisite. This oath must be substan¬ 
tiated by the testimony of witnesses, 
which witnesses must, as well as the 
litigant, make their personal appear¬ 
ance before the bench. Now if it be 
recollected that tlie abode of the 
single magistrate is often a hundred 
miles and more from the home of the 
pauper ; and that the pauper not only 
leaves his own farm, but requires his 
witnesses to leave theirs; that he is ob¬ 
liged frequently to remain many days 
or weeks about the Cut cherry before 
the magistrate can command sufficient 
time to hear his application ; and that 
as long as this is the case, he is not 
only living at great expense himself, 
but supporting his witnesses; that 
these witnesses naturally look to him 
for a compensation in lieu of time lost, 
or crops damaged by the interruption 
of their agricultural pursuits; and 
that even at the seat of justice, no¬ 
thing can be done without fees and 
bribes given to the miserably-paid’ of¬ 
ficers who attend about the Court, 
something like an adequate notion 
may be formed of the extent of that 
benefit, which is conveyed in the per¬ 
mission to plead <f in forma pauperis.” 

But perhaps the evils arising from a 
confessedly inefficient system of civil 
law, may in some degree be compen¬ 
sated by the excellence of our criminal 
law, and the efficiency of our police. 
So far is this from being the case, that 
our criminal law is to the great body 
of the people absolutely unintelligible, 
because they have never been accus¬ 
tomed to it, whilst our police in India 
is perhaps the very worst and least ef¬ 
fective police in the whole world. 

It has been formerly stated, that 
the criminal law adopted by our Go¬ 
vernment in India, is the law of the 
Koran. This, though both barbarous 
and defective, the founders of this 
new system were led to adopt, under 
the idea that it had already been esta¬ 
blished by the Mahomedans, and 
that it was -well suited to the preju¬ 
dices and habits of the people. The 
truth, however, is, that a more mista¬ 
ken notion, on a subject of such vast 
importance, never prevailed in any 
country under the sun. The Maho- 
medan criminal law was at no period 
introduced into Hindostan as the ge- 
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neral law of the land. At the capital 
of the empire, indeed, and in each of 
the chief cities of provinces, Courts 
were established, where the laws of 
the Koran were administered ; and by 
these laws, all such offenders as might 
be brought before such Courts, whe¬ 
ther Hindoos or Mahomedans in faith, 
were of course liable to be tried. But 
throughout thfc country at large, the 
Mahomedans at no period so much 
as attempted to change the ancient 
laws of Hindostan. This is rendered 
clear from the fact, that at least nine- 
tenths of the Zemindars, who, by the 
constitution of the Mussulman govern¬ 
ment, acted both as civil and criminal 
judges, were Hindoos, by whom the 
Mahomedan law could not possibly 
be administered, not only because it 
was not understood by them, but be¬ 
cause, if it were, its operations must 
have continually wounded their reli¬ 
gious prejudices. The consequence 
was, that whilst in great towns, and 
in great towns only, Judges sat to try 
criminals according to the precepts of 
the Koran, throughout the country at 
large the natives were tried by their 
own laws—by the simple process of 
oral examination, and received such 
sentence as the merits of the case, and 
the usage of ages, pointed out. 

We, however, have gone very dif¬ 
ferently to work. Our criminal laws 
are the laws of the Koran, modified 
and altered, indeed, to suit our own 
taste, and so rendered unintelligible 
to both classes of our subjects. Surely 
no plan was ever devised so rude and 
so improvident as this. If the legisla¬ 
tors of India resolved to make the ori¬ 
ginal laws of the country still binding, 
why did they not ascertain more per¬ 
fectly what these laws were, and then 
preserve them in all their vigour ? If 
changes were necessary, as unques¬ 
tionably they were, why not abolish 
the native laws entirely ? As matters 
now stand, an English Judge sits upon 
the bench, listens to pleading, which 
he does not always understand, and 
is then indebted to his Cauzy for in¬ 
formation as to the nature of the sen¬ 
tence which he ought to award. If 
the criminal be a Hindoo, in all pro¬ 
bability the sentence violates some one 
or other of his religious prejudices, and 
so inflicts upon him a punishment ten 
times more severe than the Judge de¬ 
signed to inflict, and infinitely more 
Voi.. XIX. 


severe than it would be when applied 
to a Mahomedan guilty of the very 
same offence. Should the culprit be a 
Moslem, again, it is ten to one but 
that a punishment is awarded which 
no Mussulman will admit to be just, 
because, forsooth, it is a modification 
of the sentence of the Prophet. Now, 
if we were to innovate at all, would it 
not have been much better to draw up 
laws of our own, which the people 
might come in time to comprehend, 
instead of professing to adhere to their 
laws, and yet to violate or set them 
aside, whenever the violation may suit 
our views or finer feelings ? 

Again, by the modifications intro¬ 
duced by us, into the code of native 
laws, all authority is taken away from 
fathers and heads of families, except 
such as may be exercised in England 
by persons similarly situated. Now 
had the country arrived, in the year 
1793, at that degree of refinement, 
which our own and some other Eu¬ 
ropean nations have attained, un¬ 
questionably the legislators of India 
would act wisely in withdrawing from 
the hands of the natives a power, 
which no doubt they have sometimes 
abused. But such was not the case. 
Upon a native of Hindostan, no dis¬ 
grace can be inflicted more galling or 
intolerable, than the dragging into a 
public court the domestic concerns 
of his household. Such, however, is 
the course required to be followed by 
us. Instead of punishing his wife or 
children, as the laws of Menu per¬ 
mit, the Hindoo is compelled to pro¬ 
secute them in a court of Nysamut 
Adawlut; and though the sentence 
of that court may be, perhaps, much 
milder than the sentence which he 
would himself have awarded, even the 
criminals feel no gratitude for this. 
On the contrary, the regulation serves 
only to degrade all parties in their 
own eyes, whilst it violates every pre¬ 
judice which they were once accus¬ 
tomed to reverence. 

Nor is it only in these respects that 
our criminal law and its mode of admi¬ 
nistration, serve to annoy and to dis¬ 
gust the people. In India, as in Eng¬ 
land, we are so tenacious of the life 
and liberty of an innocent man, that 
rather than punish one person who is 
not guilty, hundreds are daily suffered 
after trial to escape, who are guilty. 
Thus, in cases of decoity, of robbery. 
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murder, or any other offbnee, the 
judges are frequently obliged to ac¬ 
quit a prisoner, for want of satisfac¬ 
tory evidence, when it is quite noto- 
tious both in court and out of it, that 
he is guilty. In India, circumstan¬ 
tial evidence is very cautiously recei¬ 
ved, and a little cross-questioning 
soon confuses and confounds the sim¬ 
ple Hindoo, who has probably added 
many falsehoods to a tale fundament¬ 
ally correct, merely because he fan¬ 
cied that his tale, with these addi¬ 
tions, would appear more credible 
than without them to the European 
judge. This, of itself, is a great bar 
to the due administration of justice; 
but it is not the only bar. The peo¬ 
ple are in many instances afraid to 
prosecute, because there is in the 
country no police capable of protect¬ 
ing them from the vengeance of the 
prisoner or his friends ; and lienee 
every Decoit, or gang robher, is secure 
in exact proportion to the degree of 
terror which his name inspires. To 
prove an alibi, too, is, in India, the 
easiest of all matters. It has been 
observed that the oath administered in 
our courts is, by the Ganges Water; 
a form of execration which no honest 
or respectable man will pronounce. 
While, therefore, the poor prosecu¬ 
tor is, perhaps, scrupulous and un¬ 
easy, the friends of the criminal, men 
as worthless as himself, come forward 
at once, and swear anything with the 
most unblushing effrontery. The great 
expense, too, attending even criminal 
prosecutions, serves as an insuperable 
liinderance, in many cases, to the pun¬ 
ishment of crime. A poor Ryot, who 
is never worth more than is absolute¬ 
ly necessary to support his family from 
day to day, and whose fields require 
constant attention, cannot afford to 
journey a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty miles to the seat of the circuit 
court, where, with his witnesses, he 
may be kept many days waiting be¬ 
fore his cause comes on. lie is quite 
aware that such a proceeding will not 
only cost him more money than he 
immediately possesses, but, if the cir¬ 
cuit chance to be held during the sea¬ 
son of sowing, or irrigation, or weed¬ 
ing, to leave his field, even for a few 
days, would occasion the entire loss of 
his crop, and the consequent ruin of 
his family. For the Zemindar must 
pay the Government demands, other¬ 


wise his Zemindary is attached; he 
cannot, therefore, if he would, remit 
those rents, by which alone he is en¬ 
abled to save it from attachment. 

Again, the length of time during 
which persons accused of crimes must 
necessarily remain in jail, is an evil of 
which no native of a more temperate 
climate can form an adequate concep¬ 
tion. In India, too, any man is liable 
to be arrested and cast into prison, on 
the mere evidence of a Darogali, who 
persuades the magistrate that there is 
just cause to suspect him of crime, 
and there lie must remain, not only 
till the circuit court arrives, but fre¬ 
quently many months, or even years, 
after the expiration of his sentence, 
(supposing him to be convicted, and 
to receive sentence of imprisonment,) 
for want of security for his future 
good behaviour. 

As an account of the modes pur¬ 
sued for the conviction of prisoners, 
may be considered as connected, not 
less with the administration of crimi¬ 
nal law, than with the management 
of the police, it may not be amiss to 
state here some of those horrible prac¬ 
tices, to which our system has given 
rise. It is well known that nothing 
is more difficult than to bring the 
charge of decoityhome to a prisoner, 
unless some of his companions are 
tempted to turn king’s evidence. Now, 
whenever a robbery has been commit¬ 
ted in a district, the Darogah, or po¬ 
lice officer, either ignorant of the real 
perpetrators, or anxious to conceal 
them, proceeds to arrest as many per¬ 
sons as caprice may dictate. ‘ f The 
usual course then appears to be,” 
says Mr E. Watson, acting judge of 
circuit for the Calcutta Division, in a 
letter to the magistrate of the twenty- 
four Pergunnahs, bearing date 11th 
September 1810, “ to select those in¬ 
dividuals who are to confess, and de¬ 
termine on the purport of their con¬ 
fessions ; the prisoners are taken out 
singly at night, and subjected to every 
species of maltreatment, till they con¬ 
sent to subscribe before witnesses to 
the contents of a confession drawn up 
for their signature by the buckshee, 
or to learn it by heart, and repeat it 
in their presence ; and a Darogah, who 
is sure of his post, will, with the ut¬ 
most impudence, send in a confession 
witnessed only by a few pykes or 
other police dependants, who were. 
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perhaps, the very instruments, by 
whose means it was extorted/’ Mr 
Watson farther goes on to say, that 
“ In every case of decoity which 
came before him at the Sessions, to 
which his letter relates, the proof rest¬ 
ed on a written mofussil confession, 
given in evidence on the trial ; and 
all these confessions bore the marks 
of fabrication/’ 

There is something truly horrible 
in the contemplation of such scenes. 
That the lives and liberties of men 
should thus be placed at the mercy of 
such persons as the Darogahs are re¬ 
presented to be, was one of the most 
extraordinary spectacles which the an¬ 
nals of universal legislation are capa¬ 
ble of bringing before us. Nor is this 
all. It has just been noticed, that 
persons sentenced to a few months’ 
imprisonment, may be detained in con¬ 
finement long after the expiration of 
that sentence, provided they are un¬ 
able to give proper security for their 
future conduct. This is a hard case ; 
but it is a trifle compared with the 
following. 

Whenever suspicion lights upon an 
unfortunate native, he is immediately 
cast into prison. If sufficient evidence 
be wanting to bring him to trial, he 
is required to give security for his fu¬ 
ture good conduct, previous to his 
release; and till such security be 
given as the magistrate sees fit to ac¬ 
cept, in prison he must remain. The 
following extract from the judicial 
letter to Bengal, of 9th November, 
1814, under the head of criminal jus¬ 
tice, will show to what a dreadful 
length this tyranny has sometimes 
been carried. 

“ We are informed by Mr Welland, 
that at Backergunge prisoners were 
retained in confinement two and three 
years, for -want of security for their 
future conduct, and that of 102 pri¬ 
soners, imprisoned on the same ac¬ 
count, many had been continued ten 
and twelve years, and some even for 
crimes, the punishment for which, on 
a full conviction, would have fallen 
short of the period during which they 
, had "been continued in confinement, 
merely on account of the suspicion 
attaching to them/’ He further states, 
that several prisoners under confine¬ 
ment on this account, have been 
known to declare that they would 
sooner suffer any defined sentence, 
whether from a magistrate, or any of 


the superior Courts, by which their 
punishment of imprisonment should 
be at once declared, eviMi for a speci¬ 
fied period of five or seven years, than 
be liable to this uncertain award. 

If these matters be taken into con¬ 
sideration, and coupled with what we 
are told of the consequences of ex¬ 
torted confessions; of the sufferings 
of witnesses and prosecutors, who are 
compelled, first to appear before the 
Zillali Magistrate, and then in the 
circuit court, something like an ade¬ 
quate idea may, perhaps, be formed, of 
the effect of our criminal laws in their 
administration upon the people of In¬ 
dia. On this latter head Mr E. Wat¬ 
son thus expresses himself:— 

“ The trouble and inconvenience to 
individuals, and the expense to go¬ 
vernment, (and a most serious one wc 
find it,) from obliging prosecutors 
and witnesses to come twice from alL 
parts of the district, to give their evi¬ 
dence at the Suddee station, in all 
criminal trials now subject to the cog¬ 
nizance of the courts of circuit, are 
certainly subordinate considerations; 
but they ought to have some weight, 
if the great object of certainty in ju¬ 
dicial inquiries, and if public example 
should be equally attainable, by re¬ 
quiring their attendance only once/’ 

“ In the preceding year,” says the 
judicial letter above-quoted, “ we find 
the senior judge of the court, for the 
division of Moorsliedabad, bringing 
under the notice of the Nysamut 
Adawlut the distress endured by wit¬ 
nesses, waiting in attendance upon his 
court. After stating that there were 
near 500 attached to the calendar, (a 
number, we must observe, by no 
means uncommonly large at the pre¬ 
sent day, and often much exceeded,) 
he proceeds to observe, “ these are 
mostly people of the lower orders, 
cultivators of the soil, who sustain 
great injury by being dragged from 
their cultivation ; a detriment by no 
means compensated by the allowance 
of subsistence which they receive 
from government, whose expenditure 
on that account is nevertheless greatly 
enhanced by the system now pursued ; 
and the clamours of indigent prose¬ 
cutors and witnesses which assailed 
me daily on the opening and closing 
of the court, has had considerable ef¬ 
fect to prompt this representation.” 

The consequence of al Itliis is just 
what might be expected. But it is 
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now high time to look to tlie state of 
the police. 

Never were any two systems of po¬ 
lice more diametrically opposed to each 
other, in all respects, than the ancient 
police of India, and that which we 
have substituted in its room. Under 
the native institutions, all classes of 
men were, in some degree, interested 
in preserving order, and repressing 
crime; from the Zemindar, with his 
Paiks or Peons, down to the Potail of 
the village, with his Talliars and 
Tottics. It was quite impossible for 
any suspicious character to remain 
unwatched, far less for any decidedly 
bad character to abide undetected, in 
any part of the country. Gangs of 
robbers might, indeed, come down 
from the jungles, or make incursions 
from neighbouring states, laying waste 
all before them; but for such there 
could be no secure harbour in any 
village or parish throughout the pro¬ 
vinces. Under the new system, the 
people at large are not only exone¬ 
rated from the trouble of aiding the 
police, but are absolutely prohibited 
from interfering, unless especially 
called upon for the purpose. The 
Talliars of villages still exist, but they 
are no longer responsible to the Potail, 
or act under his directions, whilst the 
Zemindar has been reduced from the 
rank of a magistrate, to that of an as¬ 
sistant to the Darogahs, or constables ; 
and the whole of his Peons, who were 
once so useful in suppressing crime, 
are disbanded. The sole measure 
adopted by our government for the 
maintenance of good order, and the 
apprehension of criminals throughout 
India, consists in the institution of 
Darogahs, or constables, acting under 
the orders of the Zillah Magistrates, 
each of whom, with about fifteen or 
twenty armed men, is bound to re¬ 
press all disorders, and to arrest all 
suspicious or accused persons, who 
may be found within a compass of no 
less than four or five hundred square 
miles. 

That such an establishment can in 
any degree suffice for the proper 
maintenance of order in a country 
subject to so many oppressions and 
evils as British India, no one will for 
a moment imagine ; and we accord¬ 
ingly find, that in the course of a very 
few years after its introduction, crimes 
of every description, but especially 
decoitv, murder, and rapine, increa- 
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sed to an amount absolutely appalling. 
The unfortunate natives never went 
to sleep in peace ; because every man 
knew that there were as many chances 
as not, that he would never awake 
again ; whilst the jails were speedily 
filled with prisoners, many of whom 
had been guilty of no other offence 
than that of falling under the displea¬ 
sure of the Darogah, or being unable 
to satisfy his cupidity. 

But it was not the absolute ineffi¬ 
ciency of our police which alone pro¬ 
duced this awful increase of crime. 
The whole body of pikes, which used 
to be supported by the Zemindars, and 
were always ready at his call, were at 
once disbanded, their lands or paus- 
baums were resumed, and themselves 
let loose upon the country, without 
the smallest provision having been 
made for their future support. Now, 
when it is considered that every acre 
of cultivated land in India, is burthen- 
ed with the full amount of persons 
whom it is capable of supplying with 
food; that cultivators are, not gene¬ 
rally, but universally, poor ; that in 
India there are neither poor-laws, nor 
any other provision for the mainte¬ 
nance of paupers ; it cannot but occur 
to every reflecting person, that to send 
forth upon a country so situated a 
multitude of men, totally unprovided 
with any apparent mode of earning or 
procuring the common necessaries of 
life, was of all possible arrangements 
the very best which could have been 
adopted for increase of crime. These 
men, having arms in their hands, 
would not starve: but they must starve 
if they did not use these arms ; and 
hence, by far the greatest proportion 
of each Zemindar’s former train of fol¬ 
lowers became public robbers, instead 
of guardians of the peace. To these 
each Ryot, as he became ruined by the 
arbitrary exactions of his landlord, and 
the vexatious delays attendant upon 
our j udicial proceedings, regularly join¬ 
ed himself; till the evil became so gla¬ 
ring and so enormous as to lead to the 
adoption of a measure, for which it is 
hardly possible, under any circum¬ 
stances whatever, to invent an excuse. 

The British government, finding 
that the regular police was totally in¬ 
adequate to the preservation of good 
order, and that the crime of decoity, 
in particular, was every day increa¬ 
sing, had recourse, but a very few years 
after the introduction of their new 
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system, to an organized and legal 
course of espionage. Spies, called in 
the language of the country Gogendahs, 
were everywhere employed; and, as 
an inducement for them to be active, 
a premium was given on the convic¬ 
tion of every Decoit, and so much per 
cent on the amount of all property re¬ 
covered. The evils to which this led 
were almost greater than we are will¬ 
ing to believe. The most daring among 
the Decoits themselves took service in 
the capacity of spies under Govern¬ 
ment, prosecuted their old calling 
with increased activity, and then swore 
away the life of every honest man 
against whom they had a grudge, with 
the most perfect indifference. Sir Hen¬ 
ry Strachey, in one of his answers to 
Court Queries, gives the following 
description of the effects of that sys¬ 
tem at Nuddea, the province in which 
it was first adopted, and, as it was 
said, with great success : 

“ At Nuddea, were sent in as De¬ 
coits, from 20th November, 1808, to 
31st May, 1809, 2071 persons. Great 
delay necessarily took place in the ex¬ 
amination of those prisoners. I am un¬ 
able to state the ultimate disposal of 
this multitude; but I find, that in 
six months and ten days forty-eight 
had already died in jail \ two hundred 
and twenty-eight are stated to be in a 
course of inquiry, or under examina¬ 
tion by the magistrate. Prisoners not 
yet examined, 1477. 

“ In some resolutions of the Nysa- 
mut Adawlut, dated in June, 1811, 
they observe, that since the preceding 
December, when there were still fif¬ 
teen hundred prisoners in the Nuddea 
jail, the number had been reduced to 
seven hundred and fifty-three. This 
is two years after the death of the 
forty-eight. Now, it is very probable 
that all these dreadful proceedings had 
some effect, though innocent men suf¬ 
fered. I conceive it to be most likely 
that Decoits, seeing a great stir made, 
and that the vigilance of the police 
was excited to such a pitch, that no 
man could be secure against being 
seized by the Gogendahs, and thrown 
into jail, would abstain from their de¬ 
predations for a while, or leave the 
country, or betake themselves to some 
other employment. In this way, I 
think the new measures may have had 
some good effect. Indeed, it is cer¬ 
tain, that in Nuddea, at least, many 
Decoits were brought to justice ; whu- 
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ther by the ordinary mode, or whether 
they were included in the 2071, I am 
not’informed ; at all events, the good 
done was purchased at the expense of 
too much evil. Such shocking cruelty, 
such a monstrous perversion of jus¬ 
tice, committed with our eyes open, 
and with deliberation—the imprison¬ 
ment of multitudes, the harassing, the 
subornation of perjury, the plunder, 
the death of innocent men in jail— 
these scenes I conceive to be most dis¬ 
creditable to those who permitted 
them. They ought not, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, to have been endured. 
Decoity itself, dreadful as it is, can¬ 
not be compared, in its quantum of 
mischief, with what was produced by 
this horrid system/' 

The justice of these remarks came 
soon after to be admitted, and the plan 
was accordingly abandoned. 

The next step taken was to enjoin 
all Zemindars, and native Commis¬ 
sioners, to assist in the apprehension 
of robbers, within the bounds of their 
respective Zemindaries and districts ; 
and they were in some degree held re¬ 
sponsible for the production of the per¬ 
petrators in gang robberies or mur¬ 
ders. But the injunction was accom¬ 
panied by no delegation of power. If 
the Zemindar should chance to seize 
a robber, he could not commit him, 
nor even forward him to the Euro¬ 
pean magistrate of his own authority, 
but must make the Darogali acquaint¬ 
ed with the circumstance, who should 
take the prisoner out of his hands, and 
either commit or forward him, as he 
might himself deem proper. The same 
restrictions were imposed upon the 
Commissioners, or Moonsiffs, whether 
they chanced to be Potails by descent 
or otherwise; and hence the native 
gentry were reduced to the humilia¬ 
ting necessity of either taking no in¬ 
terest in the welfare of their country 
at all, or of acting in capacities subor¬ 
dinate to an officer of government, 
whose rank corresponds to that of a pa¬ 
rish constable in England. It will rea¬ 
dily he believed, that under these cir¬ 
cumstances, neither the Zemindars nor 
Moonsiffs were very prompt in attend¬ 
ing to the injunctions of government; 
and hence many culprits still conti¬ 
nued to escape, who, had a more just 
and liberal policy been pursued, would 
have certainly been apprehended. 

In the appointment of Darogalis,. 
likewise, the Anglo-Indian govern- 
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ment was quite as attentive to econo¬ 
my as in any other arrangements which 
it has made with its native subjects. 
Whilst a responsibility so great and 
so important is intrusted to that offi¬ 
cer, the officer himself is remunerated 
by a pittance so scanty, as hardly to 
suffice for the procurement of common 
necessaries. Is it, therefore, to he won¬ 
dered at, that nine-tenths of the Da¬ 
rogahs neglect their duty ? So far from 
it, that in fact no criminal need be ap¬ 
prehended in India, who possesses pro¬ 
perty enough to purchase his escape. 
Let him but offer a sufficient bribe to 
the Darogah, and the crime, be it what 
it may, with all its consequences, is for 
ever hid from the eyes of government. 

But not only are these Darogahs ne¬ 
gligent; they are worse than negli¬ 
gent, they are oppressive. Whenever 
a Darogah is in want of money, he 
goes and threatens one or more Ryots, 
that he will accuse them of Decoits, 
and commit them to prison, unless 
they supply his deficiency. Now, as 
a man once committed on a charge like 
this, must remain in confinement till 
the arrival of the circuit court; and 
as an absence from the management of 
his affairs of a few months only, is 
sufficient, under any circumstances, to 
ruin an unfortunate cultivator, we can¬ 
not be surprised to learn, that bribes 
are readily given, even by the inno¬ 
cent, in order to avert the charge; for 
besides his horror of a tedious con¬ 
finement, every man is aware that 
false witnesses can soon be procured, 
and that, however conscious he may be 
of his own innocence, a wretched Hin¬ 
doo is never sure of an acquittal. The 
extent of this evil, indeed, is so great, 
as to render our Indian police one of 
the heaviest curses which have been 
imposed upon that ill-fated race of 
men; and so it must continue to be, 
till the entire system shall undergo a 
revision. 

In speaking of the injunction issued 
by the Indian Government to all Ze¬ 
mindars to lend their assistance in the 
apprehension of criminals, only one 
cause has been assigned for its ineffi¬ 
cacy, namely, the reluctance which 
these persons experience, and natural¬ 
ly experience, to act in a capacity sub¬ 
ordinate to the Darogahs. It is, now, 
a melancholy fact, that were our Go¬ 
vernment to determine upon restoring 
to the Zemindars all the power and in¬ 
fluence which they enjoyed under the 
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native Governments, the general aspect 
of our system has been such, as to pre¬ 
vent the possibility of carrying that 
determination into force. The Ze- 
mindaries have so frequently changed 
their owners, and for the most part are 
broken down into so many petty es¬ 
tates, that, in the ancient provinces at 
least, it may be questioned, whether 
there could be found a competent num¬ 
ber of persons, possessed of sufficient 
respectability in the eyes of their coun¬ 
trymen, to render an increase of their 
authority in any degree beneficial; and 
for this, it is beyond dispute, that go¬ 
vernment may thank its own regula¬ 
tions, particularly that most harsh and 
oppressive one, which held the estates 
ot the Zemindars liable to attachment, 
dismemberment, and sale, whenever 
the owner might chance, to fall a few 
days in arrear with the payment of 
the revenue. Still some attempts of 
the kind ought to be made, and if the 
new Zemindars be found unworthy of 
so great a trust, let such of the Pot- 
ails .as have survived the shock of our 
system be reinstated in their ancient 
privileges. 

The adoption of this measure, in¬ 
deed, would not only add inconceiva¬ 
ble strength to the police, but it would 
greatly tend to the prompt and due 
administration of justice throughout 
the country. It has been stated, that 
the Darogahs, and their assistants, act 
in subserviency to the Zillah Judge 
and Magistrate; who is rather to be 
considered as the head of the police, 
than as a criminal-judge for his Zillah 
or district. Criminal justice, affecting 
life or liberty, can indeed be adminis¬ 
tered only in the circuit courts; but 
lesser offences, implying punishments 
more mild, such as moderate fines, 
flagellation, or even a year’s imprison¬ 
ment, are subject to the cognizance of 
the Magistrate, who, with his assist¬ 
ant, are the only persons authorized 
to award even these punishments 
throughout India. Now, it is self- 
evident, that by far the greatest num¬ 
ber of crimes committed in any coun¬ 
try, are such as will be sufficiently 
punished by fine, flagellation, or a short 
imprisonment. In India, indeed, ca¬ 
lumny, abusive language, slight tres¬ 
passes, inconsiderable assaults, petty 
thefts, adultery, fornication, and rape, 
are all cognizable by the Zillah Judge, 
and by him alone; and if it be borne 
in mind, that each Zillah Judge has 
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under liis charge a multitude of men 
and women, amounting, on a moderate 
computation, to a million, or a million 
and a half of souls, it will easily be seen 
how very inefficient our regulations 
must be in the maintenance of good 
order in the country. 

Of this fact, the Judicial Letter to 
Bengal, dated Nov. 9,1814, under the 
head of Police, takes the following no¬ 
tice:— 

“ We have hitherto confined our 
observations to that branch of your po¬ 
lice, which regards the means of dis¬ 
covering and apprehending public of¬ 
fenders, and bringing them to justice. 
We are, if possible, still more struck 
with the great deficiency of the means 
provided for the hearing and deciding 
upon those petty offences and misde¬ 
meanours which are properly brought 
within the judicial cognizance of this 
department. The only persons who, 
under the regulations of your govern¬ 
ment, arc* permitted judicially to take 
cognizance of such offences, are the 
Zillah Magistrate, and his assistant; 
his Darogalis, with the exception of 
petty thefts, not being allowed, by a 
late enactment of police, even to re¬ 
ceive any charges of that nature, the 
complainants or prosecutors being ex¬ 
pressly required to prefer them direct 
to the Magistrate. This inadequacy of 
the means for checking these offences 
against the peace and order of the com¬ 
munity, and the consequent impedi¬ 
ments in the way of obtaining redress 
of the injuries which they involve, 
goes, in effect, nearly to tolerate the 
unrestrained commission of them/’ 

In the justice of this observation, 
every thinking person must, it is ima¬ 
gined, coincide ; nor does the evil stop 
here : Irritated and annoyed by petty 
grievances, which they find themselves 
unable legally to redress, the natives 
of India too often proceed to take the 
law into their own hands ; and hence 
follow tumults and strifes, and homi¬ 
cides and assassinations, and all those 
crimes which are in this country most 
absurdly attributed to the innate de¬ 
pravity of the Hindoos. 

The question is put in so clear a 
light, by the writer of the same Let¬ 
ter from which the preceding para¬ 
graph has been copied, that I feel my¬ 
self bound to lay before the reader 
another extract. 

“ We would ask, what w'ould be 
the state of public manners in our 


own country, if, instead of having in 
almost every parish a magistrate at 
hand t' prevent and punish misde- 
meanou s of the above description,, 
and wivii little other public business 
to command his attention, there were 
but two public functionaries in each 
county who could interfere in such 
cases; and those functionaries, at the 
same time, oppressed with such a 
weight of other business, as to be obli¬ 
ged to keep the prosecutor and his 
witnesses for months in attendance 
before the complaint could be heard 
and decided ? This, as applied to the 
Bengal province, is no exaggerated re¬ 
presentation of the state of things in 
this particular. It must be evident, 
under such circumstances, that mis¬ 
demeanours innumerable, in the na¬ 
ture of private wrongs, and affecting 
the good order of society, must be 
daily practised, which are either quiet¬ 
ly submitted to by the injured party, 
or the Courts are borne down with 
complaints, a great part of which are 
instituted for any other purpose than 
for the satisfaction of a grievance sus¬ 
tained.” 

The reply to the above is obvious?. 
Were there only two public function¬ 
aries in each county of England, autho¬ 
rised to take cognizance of all the petty 
offences which might occur, and were 
these functionaries oppressed, as are 
the Zillah Magistrates of India, with 
the decision of civil suits at the same 
time, our moral and happy country 
would speedily fall into confusion and 
disorder; and, in the lapse of half a 
century, we should be probably much 
more immoral than those very Hin¬ 
doos, against whose depravity so great 
an outcry is raised. 

Struck with the extent of the evil 
just noticed, and feeling, that the ne¬ 
cessity of personal attendance on the 
part of the prosecutor must operate 
as a positive interdiction against pro¬ 
secuting for minor offences, the In¬ 
dian Government proceeded, in the 
year 1807, to pass a regulation, where- 
by parties aggrieved were permitted 
to assign the conduct of their prose¬ 
cutions to agents, they having, in the 
first place, sworn to the general truth 
of their complaint. The effects which 
ensued are described by Mr Blunt, 
the Zillah Judge of Moorshedabad, 
in the following terms: 

“ In consequence of this practice, 
the Fougdary Courts are not only fre- 
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quented by individuals who subsist 
by conducting such prosecutions on 
the part of others, but oven a certain 
number of the native pleaders of the 
Civil Courts are permitted and appoint¬ 
ed to attend the Fougdary Court for 
that purpose. In consequence of this 
practice, I have found in one district, 
(and the same evil prevails to a se¬ 
rious extent in many others,) that, 
during the period of six months, the 
number of 1200 complaints of misde¬ 
meanours, or of the most trivial of¬ 
fences, have been preferred to the 
Fougdary Court, through the me¬ 
dium of these Vakeels, or agents. 
The eomplainers having sworn to the 
truth of their complaints, are permit¬ 
ted to execute a Vakeelnamah, or writ¬ 
ten authority, to another person to 
prosecute the charge, and return to 
their homes. I may venture to af¬ 
firm, from the records I have inspect¬ 
ed, that of these 1200 complaints 
more than one-half have been utter¬ 
ly without foundation, and preferred 
merely with a view to harass and dis¬ 
tress the parties complained against, 
and the persons named as witnesses; 
and I do not believe that, in the 
whole 1200, the number of 100 have 
ever been prosecuted in person by the 
complainants to a conclusion, and the 
charge established. The number of 
persons who have been forced from 
their homes and families, either as 
dependants (defendants) or as wit¬ 
nesses in these complaints, there is 
reason to believe considerably exceeds 
GOOO." (From a subsequent letter it 
appears be bad ascertained the num¬ 
ber to be near 10,000.) “ Many of 

these persons had been brought from 
the most distant parts of the district, 
and bad probably left their lands un¬ 
tilled, their crops ungathered, or their 
families unprotected, or unprovided 
with tlie means of subsistence in their 
"absence/' lie farther adds, “ that on 
the arrival of these persons at tlic 
station, where they arc unfriended 
and unknown, they must fee the Va¬ 
keels, or subordinate officers of the 
Court, to induce them to become sure¬ 
ties for their appearance; otherwise 
they are detained in attendance at the 
station until they are reduced to the 
utmost distress, and their families all 
exposed to the greatest extremities; 
and that, when at length the cause is 
heard, (which, from the number of 
cases pending, is not, probably, till 
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after a lapse of some months,) the 
complaint is probably found to be en¬ 
tirely false and malicious, and the 
complainant has disappeared, from 
the time he filed his complaint and 
executed his Vakeelnamah. Thus he 
escapes unpunished, and the Court is 
rendered the instrument of* oppres¬ 
sion, and subservient to the gratifica¬ 
tion of the passions and resentments 
of individuals." 

It is impossible to read all this, 
without feeling that our Government, 
with the very best intentions, has 
done, as yet, nothing to benefit their 
native subjects, and everything to 
oppress them. The regulation just 
noticed has, indeed, been rescinded ; 
but what then ? Things have return¬ 
ed to their old state; and cc the provi¬ 
sions" now in force, “ though they 
are certainly calculated to discourage 
the institution of vexatious and un¬ 
founded charges, operate also to dis¬ 
courage the bringing forward all 
charges of misdemeanours and petty 
offences, whether they be true or 
false." Such is the language employ¬ 
ed by the Court of Directors, in their 
Judicial Letter already mentioned ; 
and it gives hut too just a representa¬ 
tion of the state of British India. 

To sura up all in a few words: The 
general effect of the British Govern¬ 
ment upon the happiness and moral 
principles of the natives of India, has 
been ruinous. By the operations of 
our permanent settlement, we first of 
all changed the entire landed tenure of 
tlie country, by reducing the llyots to 
the situation of mere tenants at will, 
and by bestowing upon the Zemindars 
a proprietory right in the soil of those 
districts from which, under the native 
governments, they bad received only 
a fixed stipend, as a compensation for 
tlicir labour in collecting the public 
revenues, in administering justice, and 
in superintending the local police. We 
have next driven into poverty and de¬ 
spair by far the greater part of the 
ancient families in our provinces, and 
planted in tlieinroom a race ot‘ needy 
adventurers, or wild speculators, whom 
we dignify with the appellation of 
Zemindars. We have destroyed the 
entire system of native police—abo¬ 
lished the native Courts, with all their 
simplicity—stripped of their autho¬ 
rity all native magistrates—and com¬ 
pletely unhinged the whole social sys¬ 
tem. We have swept away, rudely 
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and at once, all ancient and well- 
known institutions, without substitu¬ 
ting anything effective in their place. 
The poor are even taught to vex the 
rich with litigious accusations, and 
the rich are suffered to oppress the 
poor, against whom the Courts of Law 
are virtually shut. There exists no 
plan, in short, for the preservation of 
peace and good order among the peo¬ 
ple ; and yet we complain of their im¬ 
morality. 


I will not pursue the inquiry far¬ 
ther, because I have reason to believe 
that the subject will, before long, be 
introduced to the notice of the public 
under a more perfect form. In the 
meanwhile, let me end as I began: 
Be not surprised if you hear of a ge¬ 
neral rebellion in British India. Men 
thus governed are ripe for it, and the 
constant abuse of their religion by the 
missionaries will soon bring it about. 


POSTHUMOUS LETTERS OF CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ. 


No. 

The kindest thanks for your gene¬ 
rous letter—if this somewhat contra¬ 
band figure of rhetoric may be made 
use of to express every feeling of grati¬ 
tude, and a sensation far more devoted 
than that of gratitude at the same time; 
—the boon offered in it, is one which 
I would perish rather than accept; 
but it will support my spirits, .under 
the severest fate, that I have received 
such an offer, and had firmness to 
decline it. 

I think, upon more calm reflec¬ 
tion, you will find you have been too 
hasty in complaining of my silence. 
The unkindest word that woman ever 
uttered, let her only not repeat it, and 
that forbearance shall stand for its re¬ 
call. But, if I have been silent, fair 
lady, it has been from hard cause ; 
believe me, never from ingratitude or 
insensibility; for, to confess a truth, 
which, but that I had still some honesty 
left, I had confessed a thousand times 
in the few days while we were together 
—to declare that which I should be a 
villain to declare, were it not fixed, 
past recall, that we must part—don't 
think that I mean to presume, or even 
that I would hazard an expression 
which might sound too lightly ; but 
—Eliza Bellarmine—I am half afraid 
that I am very seriously in love with 
you. 

Make some little allowance for 
the ill-governed feelings of a man, 
who is as forlorn—even as you take 
him to be. The whole tenor of your 
last letter ; its style and expression ; 
the very smallest points which go to 
make it up ; are all elegance and 
delicacy; but there is not a line in it, 
nevertheless, which does not say plain-* 
Vol. XVIII. 


V: 

ly, and, that which is still more, say 
quite truly—that Charles Edwards has 
not a guinea; and (of course) not a 
friend, in all the world. 

And indeed, for the friend—so far 
as the matter of the guinea might be 
supposed consequent—unless it were 
a friend of your own sex, and of your 
own romantic, self-disregarding spi¬ 
rit—thank Heaven, it is tolerably 
impossible that I should have one. 
With all my misfortunes, the general 
disposition of events be praised! I 
never yet was so unhappy as to be 
a man to be befriended.—And I re¬ 
turn thanks the more for this dispen¬ 
sation, because, if I had happened 
by any mischance to have been such 
a kind of tiling, I should have had 
very little sympathy under any cir¬ 
cumstances—that fact I know perfect¬ 
ly well. Mistress Eliza Bellarmine, 
from you. Women and Kings are the 
only creatures on earth from whom 
an honest man can properly receive a 
favour—(whence, perhaps, in some 
degree, the disposition which I have 
always felt to be so loyally attached to 
both)—but, the acceptance of aid from 
any other quarter, it does imply a 
confession of inferiority on the part of 
the receiver, which—don't contradict 
me now !—you would not care very 
much for any lover who could acknow¬ 
ledge. 

Pray, do not let this wild talk, though 
it be absurd, seem to be too hardy. I 
cannot deny myself, for this once, the 
pleasure—the only pleasure left which 
I can command—of writing to you ; 
and something should be pardoned for 
the boldness of the poor rogue to-night, 
who has to be hanged, with the best 
3 H 
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grace he may, to-morrow morning. 
Do not suppose that I think you are in 
love with me. If I did think so, you 
may see clearly, in the temper 1 am in, 
that I should speak it. But I am not 
a coxcomb, though I may sometimes 
seem to be one; and I am incapable 
of doing your generosity—your chari¬ 
ty, (for such it is)—the injustice of 
such a suspicion. When I tell you 
that I am more than half in love with 
you—and have the freedom to tell you, 
moreover, that I know that declaration 
will be gratifying to you—1 mean only 
to say this—" Eliza Bellarmine, you 
are a very accomplished, charming 
woman of eight and twenty.”—If 1 
meant to flatter you, I should say four 
and twenty, but it is a far greater 
triumph that I can afford to speak the 
truth. “ You have the whitest hand,” 
I would add, “ that I ever touched, 
without venturing to kiss it ”—a 
danger which you may recollect I did 
not trust myself to, even when we last 
parted. " You have fair, luxuriant, 
flowing hair; a placid, deep blue eye; 
a full and graceful form, and a soft 
voice-—sometimes almost sad, and then 
(do you not know that it is so ?) 
most interesting!—"and, with all these 
charms to seduce, and one other which 
is worth them all—that delicacy, that 
chastity — that delicious feminineve- 
ness which fills your whole heart and 
manner”—I believe that there is no 
such exact term as e< feminineveness ” 
known to the language of England,and 
I wish there were not some women in 
the country, who, for their sins, seem 
quite ignorant of what it means;— 
“ With all these attributes to com¬ 
mand submission through the world, 
I say—deny it if you can—you would 
not be well pleased to have any man, 
short of an idiot, able to see you with¬ 
out loving youand under that last 
character—my own vanity !—you can¬ 
not reasonably hope that it will allow 
me to stand excused. 

In truth, accident, and I might 
almost say my own carelessness of 
ceremonies, first brought me near 
you. The common disposition which 
every man feels to oblige a handsome 
woman, made me abandon my anger 
against a man whom custom allowed 
me to excuse, for he had only injured, 
and not insulted me. But to your 
harp; and to your silver voice; and to 
the long bright evenings in which I 
wandered among your rose trees and 


gazed on your blue eyes ; I was indebt¬ 
ed, with danger and distress pressing 
me on every side, for some hours of 
repose—-of quietude—which I shall 
never perhaps forget. And it was little 
else than the conviction that I saw you 
happy—tranquil—and secure,—while 
I was a wayward, restless, outcast;— 
that, if I did speak, I should but be 
bringing wretchedness where I found 
peace—destroying content which I 
could no more share in than restore ; 
that your mildness would be terrified 
by my moody, rugged temper—your 
very beauty blasted by my adoration : 
—that my love, like the hot sand-wind 
of the desert, would have withered— 
scorched—the lovely flourishing flower 
that it breathed upon;—that if the 
sordid regard for self which men digni¬ 
fy with the name of “ honourable 
principle,” had saved your little fortune 
from rapacity and dissipation, still 
your peace of mind—your calm con¬ 
tent—your happiness and hopes, would 
have been ruined—wasted—wrecked 
forever:—if I had not felt that the 
kite was no fit companion for the dove 
—the white doe for the wolf—that the 
hyacinth must die which we plant on 
the brow of the volcano—and that the 
ruffian billow, seeming to clasp the gay 
and gaudy vessel, courts but to stifle 
her in his embrace—had I not felt all 
this, and tamed myself down to question 
and to know it, I should have told you 
on the very last evening when we met, 
two truths, which, after all, perhaps I 
did but ill conceal from you—that I 
was a consort only for darkness and 
for danger—a beggar—helpless—hope¬ 
less—and, but for your love, almost 
careless ;—but that whatever I might 
be, I had still a heart; and that, as 
far as—life or soul—a man might 
venture, you held the power to tempt 
—to command me to exertion—and to 
reward it. 

But if you escaped, in the moment 
of trial, from that peculiar danger, to 
which the fate that made you a woman 
made you liable, upon the remote peril 
—which forms no part of your con¬ 
tract with fortune—I cannot let you 
come to harm. A moment of passion 
might have afforded some excuse; 
while you were present to tempt me, 
I might have done wrong, and been 
forgiven. But I must not take time to 
consider, and then plunder you deli¬ 
berately, and in cold blood. I talk out 
of season, and even with a freedom 
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which I am scarcely warranted to use; 
hut, trust me, that freedom proceeds 
from no want of respect—no want of 
reverence, in my most reckless mood, 
towards you. A thousand pounds 
gained by a stroke at play—gained so 
that I neither thanked nor bowed to 
any human creature for it—could not 
have raised my spirits as these crow- 
quill lines of yours have done, whicli 
life must have left me when I leave to 
remember and to acknowledge. I tell 
you all—tell it you to tediousness— 
because I know you will rejoice. I was 
melancholy—sick of existence—droop¬ 
ing—the firmness that I had was but 
the obstinacy of necessity and despair. 

I was quitting the world on ill terms 
—that is, quitting the world in which 
I had lived, which is the real world to 
every man—and no one, though I went 
for ever, seemed to regret or notice my 
departure. But your letter, I tell you, 
Eliza, flatters me—gives me a hope— 
nay, a desire—yet to live. One silken 
cord binds faster than a hundred chains 
of iron. Tell men only that they are 
worthy, and the very worst of them 
will almost wish to be so. The ab¬ 
sence of a hundred who should now be 
near me; the avoidance of all who 
ought to offer me aid, even although I 
would not receive it; the cool triumph 
of those who hate me—more insulting 
because cold and silent; all this, which 
I cannot resent—this, which I must 
not notice,—which to none, perhaps, 
but you dare I own I see—and which 
cries out more loudly, therefore, for re¬ 
tribution, while soul or memory shall 
exist, than the deadliest wrong—the 
broadest, deepest insult, that even hu¬ 
man malice (inventive as it is) could 
openly offer to me; all this does not 
one-half so strongly excite me to ac¬ 
quire fresh power, and with that power 
the means of gratitude—(for if it be 
not “ gratitude,” what synonime, I 
ask then, have we for revenge?)—as 
the thought that there is still one be¬ 
ing upon earth—one valuable, virtu¬ 
ous, lovely one—who would weep per¬ 
haps for the ruin of Charles Edwards, 
and, ill as he is, still thinks him worth 
preserving. 

And since your good report, there¬ 
fore, is so precious in my eye, you will 
not be angry if I refuse to do the thing 
which must deprive me of it ? For the 
trifling service I ever afforded Captain 

B-, it is not worth remembrance 

—ftr less such a return as, to soothe my 


impatience of obligation, you would af¬ 
fix to it. Trust me, it is not pride 
which makes me shun your offer; for 
the proudest event of my life I take to 
be the having received it. You do me 
injustice if you but think I should be 
ashamed of being indebted to Eliza 
Bellarmine—of calling her my bene¬ 
factress—of saying—I may not say 
that she is “ my mistress,” but I 
may profess that I am her slave. 
But, frankly, a man ought not to sit 
down contented, after having ruined 
his fortunes at six-and-twenty. I 
can pardon his having destroyed his 
estate at that age ; but not his want¬ 
ing virtue to endeavour to retrieve it. 
And, besides, there is another point:— 
A man has no right to put forth des¬ 
perate principles (as I have done) for 
the conduct of all the world; and then, 
in his own necessity, to shrink back, 
like a coward, from proceeding upon 
them. 

You are poor, Eliza—rich every way 
as compared with me,—but it is that 
you have little, I have nothing. I 
could not lose sight of this truth—not 
of your being poor—for all the world; 
because it multiplies a hundredfold, 
nay, it forms, the triumph that I now 
enjoy. She who flings away the whole 
rental of a manor upon the fashion of 
a new necklace or a new carriage, 
might lavish half as much upon such 
a runagate as I am, and think little of 
him after. She gets rid merely of 
that which is superfluous—nay, of that 
which she has a pleasure to divest her¬ 
self of; and which may just as well 
serve the gratification of one passing 
whim as of another. But you, Eliza 
—my pride cannot bate an ace of the 
recollection—you would deny yourself 
that which you want. What a hundred 
little extravagances—nay, I do them 
wrong, for they are but elegancies— 
the very particular attractions which 
&> few female hearts can resist,—how 
many flowers, feathers, balls, and 
baubles, were resigned altogether in 
that little slip of paper, which, almost 
with tears shed, and with a thousand 
blessings written on it, I now return 
to you ! 

And could T now let you make such 
a sacrifice ? Come—you have a noble 
heart, as well as a gentle and a gene¬ 
rous one! You would know the worth¬ 
less, althouglryou might aid the worth¬ 
less—you would pardon weakness, but 
I am sure you must detect it—could 
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I meet your eye, Eliza—ask yourself 
if I could—and say that I was come 
to accept your offer ? It would not do. 
Admit that it would not. And, be¬ 
sides, with what you offer, I should 
never be content. At a moment like 
this, one fury ought to neutralize an¬ 
other. I am fighting up against a des¬ 
perate and rapidly approaching crisis; 
and yet, if, even while I write to you, 
I forget the danger that immediately 
impends,—why then, what if I were 
to be placed near you—with you—see¬ 
ing you daily—finding an opiate in 
your fascinations which would lull me 
beyond the sense of my degraded con¬ 
dition—what would he my situation 
then ? It will be long, Eliza, before 
we meet—if we are ever to meet again. 
I do not presume, for my words are 
uttered to none but yourself; and it 
is but tearing a sheet of paper, and the 
record of them will have passed for 
ever;—but—Eliza Bellarmine—such 
arrangement could lead but to one ter¬ 
mination. 

Now, you merit better than to be¬ 
come the wife—the unhappy, perhaps 
the neglected, wife—of a penniless, 
restless, discontented, spendthrift. Of 
all the women I have ever known, the 
fancy (or the frenzy) of a moment 
past, you are one whom I would se¬ 
lect to pass a calm, retired life of love 
and safety with; but such a life is not 
the life that I, at least with my pre¬ 
sent feelings, should ever be able to 
endure. I have figured such a life to 
myself a thousand times in all its 
bearings; of all my day-dreams, its 
quietness has been the most delicious; 
but I never could make even myself 
believe—that it would be lasting. 
There was always some after-arrange¬ 
ment—some episode, for which I ha¬ 
ted, and almost despised myself, but 
which was just as certain, nevertheless, 
as all the fairer features of the picture. 
There are hearts to which present ex¬ 
citation—even although it be that of 
torture—is the only vital principle. 
The day-dream of the opium-chewer 
is death ; but it would be worse than 
death to him to live without it. Then, 
if I have not strength enough to act 
honestly in the face of temptation, I 
will at least have sufficient virtue to 
shun temptation. I believe in my 
soul, that, if I had my father’s estate, 
and Heaven defend that, at the price 
of desiring his death, I should have 
it!—I believe, if I had even a pro¬ 


spect, no power on earth could keep 
me twenty-four hours from your pre¬ 
sence ; but, standing as I do—with 
nothing but suffering before me, (ask¬ 
ing you to partake of it.)—I will find 
self-denial enough to avoid it. 

So now—blessings, ten thousand 
times redoubled, fall upon you. Take 
his thanks, who has nothing else but 
thanks, and your own bounty back 
again, to give; and keep for my sake 
the little remembrance that I enclose. 
I give it to you as it was given two 
years since to me. It was the last pos¬ 
session of a poor Polish officer—per¬ 
haps the precious token of some beau¬ 
teous mistress. He gave it me in the 
hour when he was dying—it is now 
my last possession, Eliza—and, in my 
turn, I give it now to you. 

For what shall be my fate, dearest, 
be under no alarm. In my existence, 
I never felt more confidence than I 
feel at this moment. Helpless, is it 
said I am ?—Never !—I have health, 
youth, strength,—I have the posses¬ 
sion even now that has turned pea¬ 
sants into kings. Helpless ! I am glad 
there be some that think me so—I 
would not change estates even now 
with half the peerage—looking at your 
letter, not with the whole. For does 
not that show that I am not helpless ? 
Trust me, I never in my life knew a 
man complain, who did not richly de¬ 
serve all that he complained of. For¬ 
tune—you shall see it—has not disin¬ 
herited me; she has but cast my pa¬ 
trimony forth among strangers, that I 
may show my courage and activity in 
redeeming it. 

And so, once more, farewell ! I 
will not tell you of my purpose—not 
even as far as I can guess at it; the 
deed, whatever it is, shall prosper; 
and you, Eliza, afterwards, shall ap¬ 
plaud it. In the first hour that I 
thrive, look to be troubled with me ; 
and you must accuse yourself for the 
encumbrance. There may come yet a 
day—there shall come one—when, in 
some golden summer’s evening, when 
the pale twilight star is shining bright¬ 
ly, and the west wind whispers through 
the leaves, as though unwilling to 
disturb their silence—when the first 
moonbeams just begin to steal upon 
the river and the mountain, and day¬ 
light dies so sweetly and serenely, 
that, could our last hour pass thus, 
sure we should court, not shun, its co¬ 
ming ; in some hour like this, I will 
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be seen once more—again unbidden 
and unexpected—in your little garden 
at Clifton; and with a feeling, for the 
future, I fear more anxious than even 
that with which I left it. I shall listen, 
Eliza, for the sound of your harp as 
I approach. I shall hope—let what 
will be my fate—for the moment, to 
find you alone. Fleet and free must 
the good horse be, when that time 
comes, that bears me to your gate. 
Speed then shall bring me there, more 
tired and travel-worn, than anger and 
necessity brought me to you at first. 
You will not have quitted the cot¬ 
tage—I am sure you will not—which 
to me was the happiest retreat I ever 
rested in! The roses will still be 
there—the honeysuckles that used to 
twine round your window. They will 
have died for a season, like my for¬ 
tune ; but, by that time, they will 
have revived again. 

And you, too, Eliza, shall I not find 
you as you were—still as lovely and as 
fascinating ? For, you have not loved 
me yet; but you will—a little—a very 
little after I am gone—Shall not a 
warmer smile than that which wished 
me health and rest at parting—Oh, that 
hour seems but as yesterday !—Shall it 
not shine, love, to congratulate my re¬ 
turn ? Shall not again my first glance 
of that exquisitely-proportioned form, 
show it as full anci lovely as in the 
first hour when I first beheld it ? Shall 
not those lips have still their same 
coral red—those teeth the same trans¬ 
parent whiteness ? Oh ! say that those 
polished arms shall still retain their 
wonted roundness—that hand, that 
welcomes me back to peace, its wonted 
warmth and moisture. Let that waist 
still keep its delicious symmetry— 
those bright ringlets, their free and 
tasteful disposition. Let the foot be 
still as light, the step as elastic, 
that meets my approach; and that 
deep blue eye, let but one tear in¬ 
crease, not dim, its heavenly tint and 
lustre for my return. Oh ! let me but 
hope that these blessings shall await 
me; and, though the times of ro¬ 
mance—unhappily for both of us—are 
past, yet I will bear up against the 
heaviest pressure of all that sordid de¬ 
tail, and misery, which the state we call 
“ civilization dooms its victims to, 
upon the veriest chance, the forlorn- 
est hope, to sustain me in the interim, 
that, by ]>ossibility, J ma y y C t return, 
and to enjoy them. 


I must leave writing, for I could 
go on thus for ever; and you would 
scarce imagine, love, how strangely 
these dreams of bliss for the future, 
are running into time which should be 
devoted to thoughts of a very different 
character, for the present. Before you 
read this, I shall be far from the spot 
at which it is written; in a new cha¬ 
racter ; among new associates; in a 
new world—for that in which I have 
lived will protect me no longer. What¬ 
ever may be my fate, one precious 
treasure—your letter—while I have 
life, shall never part from me. Remem¬ 
ber—but I need not tell you that— 
that it would be the very refinement 
of cruelty, first to raise hopes, and 
then to disappoint them. There is 
not one kind word, be sure, in all 
that you have written—though I re¬ 
fuse to hold you by them now—that, 
let but fortune aid me, I shall not re¬ 
turn to claim and take advantage of. 

Heaven guard you, and adieu! I 
know that I am wrong, and that I 
have no claim that you should even 
listen to this wild nonsense; but, if 
your beauty and kindness will persist 
to call up such feelings, the fair penalty 
is that you should be doomed to hear 
them. I shall return , unless fate be 
too strong for me; but I claim no 
promise—I presume not to set up any 
title. I may return to find you happy 
in the arms of another lover; should 
it be so, see me only once before 
you forget me for ever. For it will 
then not be long before I shall be an 
object fit only to forget; a passive, 
sunk, degraded thing, beyond the 
reach of memory, or sensation. The 
worst will be known, and it will 
be over ; there will be no future—no 
dread of ills to come; but the fol¬ 
lies of those I love, and the malice of 
those I hate—the tears of my friends, 
and the triumph of my foes—the 
curses of the world, or its regret, will 
be alike unavailing—for they will all 
alike be unheard and unnoticed by 
me. 

So, but one other word, and fare¬ 
well, for the last time indeed; for it 
is cowardice to delay my hour of trial 
any longer. Utter one wish for my 
success—as you would wish safety to 
the mariner who clings to one plank 
at the mercy of the tempest—when 
you read this. You will be my incen¬ 
tive to exertion. You will be the mag¬ 
net that shall attract—the north star, 
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which, if ever I return, will ever guide 
me homewards. But I claim no fa¬ 
vour—I ask none—except, so long as 
your love is not another’s, that you 
will wear my trifling ring ? That 
pledge, when we meet, shall be the 
symbol of my fate. Should my first 
glance again behold it, made precious 
by being borne on your hand, I shall 
believe that your generosity has pre¬ 
vailed, and that I am not forgotten. 


Should it be otherwise, it will be of 
little import what becomes of me; 
but, come what will, I shall still keep 
your letter next my heart. In the last 
words that ever I write, your name 
will be remembered; and my last 
prayer shall be, that the best blessings 
of Heaven—the richest and choicest— 
may for ever fall upon you. 

London , 1812. 


TRAVELLING IN AMERICA.* 


We were the first in this country 
who did justice to the literary merits 
of the citizens of the United States; 
indeed, so anxious were we to con¬ 
vince THE GREATEST REPUBLIC, that 

no unquenchable animosity was really 
cherished amongst the better sort of 
British against her, that we did more 
than justice, and we now plead guilty 
to the charge of having lauded Wash¬ 
ington Irving a little too much. We 
do not, however, regret the practice 
of such occasional encouraging affabi¬ 
lity ; on the contrary, we rejoice and 
glory in it, and as often as we are 
blamed for our extreme good-nature, 
we console ourselves with the heart- 
gratifying reflection, that if we have 
once or twice over-rated mediocrity, 
we have never, like many others, Mr 
Jeffrey, for example, attempted to un¬ 
dervalue genius and originality. No 
doubt, what the editor of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review has done in that way, 
was done conscientiously, and to the 
best of liis “ poor wit.” But often 
indeed must that amiable unhappy 
gentleman, with the inward pang of 
bitter thought, have rued the petu¬ 
lance of his pert pen, and stained his 
pillow with the secret tears of contrite 
inferiority, weeping for the crimes of 
its presumption. As we have, how¬ 
ever, heard that he is about to “ sin 
no more,” we shall spare him for his 
penitence, believing lie is, as all the 
world has long since been, at last con¬ 
vinced that there was a time when he 
was greatly over-estimated. But we 
do not intend to let him slip from 
currency altogether. He has borne 
an accidental mintage so greatly above 
his intrinsic value, that common jus¬ 


tice requires at our hands, even after all 
the raspings we have already inflict¬ 
ed, that we should describe the quan¬ 
tity of the alloy and the nature of the 
plating, which we nail upon the coun¬ 
ter. In the meantime, to return to 
the task immediately in hand,—a task 
which, as it relates to travelling in 
America, ought rather to have been in 
the hands of our old friend Galt, who 
lias lately returned from that coun¬ 
try,—but he is busy with his own 
quarto. 

Though we do take credit to our¬ 
selves for having been the first to show 
to the citizens of the United States, 
that American talent would be as kind¬ 
ly respected amongst us, according to its 
quality, as the talent of any other peo¬ 
ple, we are yet perfectly aware that 
the prejudice which we were then de¬ 
sirous to soften, had not arisen against 
us without the warranty of just cause 
and unrighteous provocation. The hos¬ 
tile spirit which led to the resent¬ 
ments of the late contest, had been of 
long duration on both sides. It was 
the natural consequence of the rebel¬ 
lion, by which the thirteen provinces 
separated themselves from the mother- 
country. On the part of the Ameri¬ 
cans, it was produced by the insolency 
of the means with which their claims 
to legislative independence were so in¬ 
judiciously rejected, and by all those 
innumerable wrongs and oppressions, 
the progeny of civil war, which at once 
strengthen the arm and hallow the 
justice of political resistance. With 
us it sprung from causes no less legi¬ 
timate. Rebellion of itself is an of¬ 
fence which stirs the feelings alike of 
indignation and of hatred, no matter 


* The Journals of Madam Knight and the Rev. Mr Buckingham, from the ori¬ 
ginal MSS., written in 1701 and 1710. New-York, Wilder and Campbell, 12mo, 
pp. 129. 
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liow great may have been the provo¬ 
cation of the insurgents. To that of¬ 
fence the success of the Americans 
added mortification to our national 
pride, and the measures of retaliation 
which they adopted in the struggle, 
inflicted many private wounds, and 
produced much individual misfor¬ 
tune. 

The spirit and tendency of the 
French Revolution were in unison 
with the sentiments which the Ame¬ 
ricans felt towards this country, and 
the partiality with which the citizens 
of the Transatlantic republic regard¬ 
ed the aggressions of France, even 
when most at variance with the ma¬ 
nifest rights of nations, quickened 
afresh those angry and contemptuous 
feelings,—the unquenched embers of 
the preceding war, till the arrogance 
of our cruizers on the one side, and 
the jealousy of the American leaders 
on the other, with the exaspera¬ 
ting recollection of individual losses 
and suffering on both, would no lon¬ 
ger admit of forbearance to either. 
We hated the Americans nationally, 
because they were democratical, and 
sided with our enemies, and their 
animosity was no less fierce against 
ns, for obvious though opposite rea¬ 
sons. They felt that we looked down 
upon them, and resented the arro¬ 
gance accordingly. Those hostile feel¬ 
ings entered largely into the dealings 
and business of private life. When¬ 
ever there was deficiency on the part 
of the Americans in mercantile spe¬ 
culation, we at once ascribed it to 
fraud ; and our reproaches, sometimes 
perhaps justified by instances of in¬ 
dividual turpitude, took the character 
of national accusations, till the late 
war, which may be fairly described 
as a war of the navy and merchants, 
was the consequence. 

But the cause of the latter ani¬ 
mosity of the two countries was not 
entirely owing to political circum¬ 
stances and public events. The in¬ 
tercourse between them had, from the 
peace of 1783, been altogether of a 
mercantile character. While the colo¬ 
nies remained attached to the mother- 
country, the constant interchange of 
civilities between officers of high con¬ 
nexions at home, and the inhabitants 
of the new settlements, tended to 
preserve a sentiment of reciprocal re¬ 
spect. The opulent colonists found 
themselves treated with courtesy by 


those to whom they were accustom¬ 
ed to look up, and repaid it with 
an hospitality, which persons of the 
highest hereditary rank delighted to 
remember in England. But all this 
perished in the Revolution. After the 
peace of 1783, importunate creditors, 
endeavouring to recover the wreck of 
their fortunes, and young adventu¬ 
rers, of humble parentage and coarse 
acquirements, were the only visitors 
who for many years arrived in the 
United States from this country. A 
few supercargoes, with mercantile re¬ 
commendations, were the best sort of 
guests that we obtained in return. 
The opulent planters, too sensible 
that the part they had taken in the 
rebellion excluded them from the ci¬ 
vilities of those to whom they had 
previously been personally known, 
and by whom they might have found 
access to the best society of London, 
refrained from coming to England. 
And on our side, we had no travellers 
inclined to visit America, who could 
in any degree fill up the void which 
had been left by the governors, and by 
those other high provincial officers 
who received their education in Eng¬ 
land, and their offices from her ap¬ 
pointment. In a word, the war of 
the American independence broke 
off, between the two countries, the 
gentlemanly intercourse, which even 
yet cannot be said to have been re¬ 
newed; and the consequence is, that 
the latter generation of Americans 
have judged of us by a race of coarsely 
educated adventurers; while we too, 
of the latter time, have done them equal 
injustice, by considering a few brag¬ 
ging supercargoes as affording fair 
specimens of American manners and 
intelligence. The error has been 
equal on both sides; but if peace shall 
continue, a happier and more just 
conception will be formed of the true 
character of each other. It is, how¬ 
ever, more in our power to soften 
the prejudices of the Americans, than 
it is in theirs to do so to ours. For, 
interesting as a new country is to the 
philosopher and the statesman, it af¬ 
fords but few objects to invite the at¬ 
tention of the literary traveller. And, 
accordingly, for one visitor whom we 
shall send, merely for curiosity and 
pleasure, to the United States, we may 
expect to receive at least a score ; and 
for one report which we shall obtain 
of American intelligence, and Ameri- 
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can attainment, the Americans will be 
supplied in an equal proportion with a 
description of everything that relates 
to this country, the tone and temper of 
which descriptions will depend much 
on our own urbanity and good taste 
towards the strangers. 

But although the United States pre¬ 
sent few objects of interest connected 
with the associations of learning, and 
perhaps also of taste, they neverthe¬ 
less offer a magnificent spectacle of 
human exertion. Scarcely a century 
has elapsed since the whole of that 
vast region was one continued forest; 
but cities and towns innumerable 
have arisen in the midst of the wil¬ 
derness, and in the short space of 
fifty years a nation has grown up 
among them which dares to compete 
in strength with the greatest king¬ 
doms of the whole earth. In the year 
178D there was scarcely a Christian 
habitation in the state of New York 
beyond Utica, and the town of Utica 
itself consisted then but of a tavern 
and a smithy. In the tract of coun¬ 
try which has been settled since that 
period, more than three hundred flou¬ 
rishing towns and beautiful villages, 
adorned with churches of Grecian ar¬ 
chitecture, have sprung up, as it were, 
from the soil, comprehending a popu¬ 
lation of more than six hundred thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. The history of the 
old world affords nothing to parallel 
this stupendous increase ; but still, 
except in the hiving and the industry 
which such unexampled colonial pros¬ 
perity presents, how little is there in 
all that busy scene to excite the feel¬ 
ings, or to awaken the imagination of 
the shovel-hatted collegian; even the 
poet will sigh for more variety than 
the everlasting sound of the axe in the 
woods, and the night-blaze of the 
burning timber. The ivied tower and 
straw-covered cottage will still be 
more congenial to his fond enthusiasm, 
than the brilliant white steeples of a 
Canandaigua, or the log-huts of the an¬ 
cestors of unborn nations. 

But, fortunately both for American 
merit and for mankind, there are other 
sorts of persons in the world than colle¬ 
giate dignitaries and the stringers of 
rhyme, by whom the progress of civili¬ 
zation and domestic comfort can be ap¬ 
preciated, even where no monumental 
ruins serve as landmarks to determine 
the speed of the current and the trend¬ 
ing of the coast. The merchant, the 
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manufacturer, the statesman, and the 
philosopher, are all of that class, and, 
perhaps, few memoirs have ever been 
submitted to their consideration of so 
homely a character, yet so deserving 
of attention, as the little book from 
which we intend to make a few ex¬ 
tracts. It is the private journal kept 
by a lady on a journey from Boston 
to New-York in the year 1704, and 
we are assured that it is no fiction, as 
the scarcity of old American manu¬ 
scripts might induce some to imagine, 
but a diary in the author’s own hand¬ 
writing, compiled soon after her re¬ 
turn home, as it appears from notes 
recorded daily on the road. She was 
a resident of Boston, and evidently a 
person of no ordinary talent and 
strength of mind. Over that tract of 
country where she travelled about a 
fortnight on horseback, under the di¬ 
rection of a hired guide, with frequent 
risks of life and limb, and sometimes 
without food or shelter for many 
miles, the journey may now be per¬ 
formed without hazard or fatigue in 
the space of little more than thirty-six 
hours, through a well-peopled land, 
supplied with good stage-coaches and 
comfortable inns, several of which de¬ 
serve the epithet of elegant. 

“Monday, Octb’r. y e second, 1704.— 
About three o’clock afternoon, I begun 
my Journey from Boston to New-IIa- 
ven ; being about two Hundred Mile. 
My Kinsman, Capt. Robert Luist, wait¬ 
ed on me as fan* as Dedham, where I 
was to meet y e Western post. 

“ I vissitted the Reverd. Mr Belcher, 
y e Minister of y e town, and tarried there 
till evening, in hopes y e post would come 
along. But he not coming, I resolved 
to go to Billingses where he used to 
lodg, being 12 miles further. But being 
ignorant of the way, Mad m Billings, se- 
ing no persuasions of her good spouses 
or hers could prevail with me to Lodg. 
there that night, Very kindly went wytli 
me to ye Tavern, where I hoped to get 
my guide, And desired the Hostess to 
inquire of her guests whether any of 
them would go with mee. But they be¬ 
ing tyd by the Lipps to a pewter engine, 
scarcely allowed themselves time to say 
what clownish * * * * * *” 

Madam Knight then gives the follow¬ 
ing lively account of her negotiation 
with the hostess for her son, whom she 
was desirous of engaging for a guide; 
but did not offer enough to satisfy the 
extortionate demands of the landlady. 

" Then John shan’t go, sais sliee. No, 
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indeed, shan’t hee; And held forth at 
that rate a long time, that I began to fear 
I was got among the Quaking tribe, be- 
leeving not a Limbertong’d sister among 
them could out do Madm. Hostes. 

“ Upon this, to my no small surprise, 
son John arrose, and gravely demanded 
what I would give him to go with me ? 
Give you, sais I, are you John? Yes, 
says he, for want of a Better; And be¬ 
hold ! this John look’t as old as my host, 
and perhaps had bin a man in the last 
Century. Well, Mr John, sais I, make 
your demands. Why, half a pss. of eight 
and a dram, sais John. I agreed, and 
gave him a Dram (now) in hand to bind 
the bargain. 

“ My hostess catechis’d John for going 
so cheep, saying his poor wife would 
break her heart «****” 

This John is described with some 
humour, and a Yankee maiden with 
still more. 

“Thus Jogging on with an easy pace, 
my Guide telling mee it was dangero’s to 
ltide hard in the Night, (\vk ch his horse 
had the sense to avoid,) Hee entertained 
me with the Adventurs he had passed by 
late Rideing, and eminent Dangers he 
had escaped, so that, Remembring the 
Hero’s in Parismus and the Knight of 
the Oracle, I didn’t know but Iliad mett 
w th a Prince disguis’d. 

“ When we had Ridd about an liow’r, 
wee come into a thick swamp, wch. by 
Reason of a great fogg, very much start¬ 
led mee, it being now very Dark. But 
nothing dismay’d John: Hee had en¬ 
countered a thousand and a thousand 
such Swamps, having a Universal 1 Know¬ 
ledge in the woods ; and readily Answer¬ 
ed all my inquiries wch. were not a few. 

“ In about an liow’r, or something 
more, after we left the Swamp, we come 
to Billinges, where I was to Lodg. My 
Guide dismounted and very Complasantly 
lielp’t me down and shewd the door, 
signing to me w th his hand to Go in; 
w ch I Gladly did—But had not gone 
many steps into the Room, ere I vva9 
Interogated by a young Lady I under¬ 
stood afterwards was the Eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the family, with these, or words to 
this purpose, (viz.) Law for mee—what 
in the world brings You here at this time 
a night?—I never see a woman on the 
Rode so Dreadfull late, in all the days of 
my versall life. Who are You ? Where 
are You going? I’me scar’d out of my 
witts—with much more of the same kind. 

I stood aghast, Prepareing to reply, when 
in comes my Guide—to him Madam 
turn’d, Roreing out: Lawfull heart, 
John, is it You ?—how de do! Where in 
Vol. XVIII. 


the world are you going with this wo¬ 
man ? Who is she ? John made no Ansr. 
but sat down in the corner, fumbled out 
his black Junk, and saluted that instead 
of Debb; she then turned agen to mee 
and fell anew into her silly questions, 
without asking me to sitt down. 

“ I told her shee treated me very 
Rudely, and I did not think it my duty 
to answer her unmannerly Questions. 
But to get ridd of them, I told her I 
come there to have the post’s company 
with me to-morrow on my Journey, &c. 
Miss star’d awhile, drew a chair, bid me 
sitt, And then run up stairs and putts on 
two or three Rings, (or else I had not 
seen them before,) and returning, sett 
herself just before me, showing the way 
to Reding, that I might see her Orna¬ 
ments, perhaps to gain the more respect. 
But her Granam’s new Rung sow, had 
it appeared, would affected me as much. 
I paid honest John w th money and dram 
according to contract, and Dismist him, 
and pray’d Miss to shew me where I 
must Lodg. Shee conducted me to a 
parlour in a little back Lento, w ch was 
almost fill’d w th the bedsted, w ch was so 
high that I was forced to climb on a chair 
to gitt up to ye wretched bed that lay on 
it; on w ch having Stretcht my tired 
Limbs, and lay’d my head on a Sad-co- 
lourd pillow, I began to think on the 
transactions of y° past day.” 

We think the following description 
of travelling by night in the wilds of 
America, touched with spirit and play¬ 
fulness. 

“ Now was the Glorious Luminary, 
w th his swift Coursers arrived at his 
Stage, leaving poor me w th the rest of 
this part of the lower world in darkness 
with which wee were soon Surrounded* 
The only Glimering we now had was 
from the spangled Skies, Whose Imper¬ 
fect Reflections rendered every Object 
formidable. Each lifeless Trunk, with its 
shatter’d Limbs, appear’d an Armed Ene- 
mie; and every little stump like a Ra¬ 
venous devourer. Nor could I so much 
as discern my Guide, when at any dis¬ 
tance, which added to the terror. 

“ Thus, absolutely lost in Thought, 
and dying with the very thoughts of 
drowning, I come up w th the post, who 
I did not see till even with his Hors: 
he told mee he stopt for mee ; and wee 
Rode on Very deliberately a few paces, 
when we entered a Thickett of Trees 
and Shrubbs, and I perceived by the 
Hors’s going, we were on the descent of 
a Hill, w ch , as wee came neerer the bot¬ 
tom, *twas totaly dark w th the Trees that 
surrounded it. But I knew by the Go- 
3 I 
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ing of the Hors wee had entred the wa¬ 
ter, vv ch my Guide told mee was the haz- 
zardos River lie liad told me off; and 
hee, Riding up close to my Side, Bid me 
not fear—we should he over Tmediatly. 
I now ralyed all the Courage I was mis- 
triss of, Knowing that I must either 
Venture my fate of drowning, or he left 
like y e Children in the wood. So, as the 
Post hid me, I gave Reins to my Nagg; 
and sitting as Stedy as Just before in the 
Cannoo, in a few minutes got safe to the 
other side, which hee told mee was the 
Narragansett country. 

“ Here We found great difficulty in 
Travailing, the way being very narrow, 
and on each side the Trees and hushes 
gave us very unpleasent welcomes w th 
their Branches and how’s, w ch we could 
not avoid, it being so exceeding dark. My 
Guide, as before so now, putt on harder 
than I, \v th my weary bones, could fol¬ 
low ; so left mee and the way beehind 
him. Now Returned my distressed apre- 
hensions of the place where I was: the 
dolesome woods, my Company next to 
none, Going I knew not whither, and 
encompassed w th Terrifying darkness; 
The least of which was enough to startlo 
a more Masculine courage. Added to 
which the Reflections, as in the afternoon 
of ye day that my Call was very Ques¬ 
tionable, wch till then I lmd not so Pru¬ 
dently as I ought considered. Now, co¬ 
ming to ye foot of a hill, I found great 
difficulty in ascending; But being got to 
the Top, was there amply recompenced 
with the friendly Appearance of the Kind 
Conductress of the night, Just then Ad¬ 
vancing above the Horisontall Line. The 
Raptures w<* the Sight of that fair Pla- 
nett produced in mee. caus’d mee, for 
the Moment, to forgett my present weary - 
ness and past toils; and Inspir’d me for 
most ot the remaining way with very di- 
virting tlio’ts, some of which, with the 
other Occurances of the day, I reserved 
to note down when I should come to my 
Stage. My tho’ts on the sight of the 
moon were to this purpose: 


Fair Cynthia, all the Homage that I may 
Unto a Creature, unto thee I pay ; 

In Lonesome woods to meet so kind a guide. 

To Mee’s more worth than all the world beside. 
Some Joy I felt just now, when safe got or’e 
Yon Surly River to this Rugged shore, 

Deaming Rough welcomes "from these clownish 
Trees, 

Bettor than Lodgings wthNereidees. 

Yet swelling fears surprise; all dark appears— 
Nothing but Light can disipate those fears. 

My fainting vitals can’t lend strength to say. 

But softly whisper, O I wish ’twere day, 

The murmer hardly warm’d the Ambient air, 

E re thy Bright Aspect rescues from dispair: 
Makes the old Hagg her sable mantle loose, 

And a Bright Joy do’s through my Soul diffuse. 

I he Boistero s Trees now Lend a Passage Free 
And pleasent prospects thou giv’at light to see. ’ 
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“ From hence wee kept on, with more 
ease y» before : the way being smooth 
and even, the night warm and serene, 
and the Tall and thick Trees at a dis¬ 
tance, especially w» the moon glar’d light 
through the branches, fill’d my Imagina¬ 
tion wth the pleasent delusion of a Sump- 
teous citty, fill’d w th famous Buildings 
and churches, wth their spiring steeples. 
Balconies, Galleries, and I know not 
what: Granduers wch j had heard of, and 
v V 1 ^ le stories ot foreign countries had 
given me the Idea of. 


L £ fty church—there a steeple, 

1 c £ an ? Parade—O see the people ! 
m >‘li F ?i ,nOUSC Cast,e there, were I but nigh, 
Thov? f nd Brid S a™ 1 walls so high— 

1 hey r very fine ! says my deluded eye. 


Being thus agreably entertain’d without 
a thou’t of any thing but thoughts them¬ 
selves, I on a suden was Rous’d from 
these pleasing Imaginations, by the Post’s 
sounding his horn, which assured mee 
hee was arrived at the Stage, where we 
were to Lodg : and that musiek was then 
most musickall and agreeable to mee.” 


This is also good. 

“ Being come to mr. Havens’, I was 
very civilly Received, and courteously en- 
ter tain ed, in a clean comfortable House ♦ 
and the Good woman was very active in 
helping off my Riding clothes, and then 
nsk’t what I would eat. I told her I bad 
some Chocolett, if shee would prepare 
it; which with the help of some Milk 
and a little clean brass Kettle, she soon 
effected to my satisfaction. I then be¬ 
took me to my Apartment, w ch was a 
little Room parted from the Kitchen by 
a single bord partition; where, after I 
had noted the Occurrances of the past 
day, I went to bed, which, tho’ pretty 
hard, Yet neet and handsome. But I 
could get no sleep, because of the Cla 
mor of some of the Town tope-ers in 
next Room, Who were entred into a 
strong debate concerning ye Signifycation 
of the name of their Country, (viz.) A r ar- 
ragansett. One said it was named so by 
y° Indians, because there grew a Brier 
there, of a prodigious Highth and big¬ 
ness, the like hardly ever known, called 
by the Indians Narragansett; And quotes 
an Indian of so Barberous a name for bis 
Author, that I could not write it. His 
Antagonist Replyed no—It was from a 
Spiing it had its name, wch bee well 
knew where it was, which was extreem 
cold in summer, and as Ilott as could be 
imagined in the winter, which was much 
resorted too by the natives, and by them 
called Narragansett, (Hott and Cold,) 

and that was the originall of their places 
name—with a thousand Impertinunces 
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not worth notice, vv ch He utter’d with 
such a Horeing voice and Thundering 
blows with the fist of wickedness on the 
Table, that it peirced my very head. I 
heartily fretted, and wish’t ’urn tongue 
tyed ;*but w th as little success as a friend 
of rhine once, who was (as shee said) 
kept a whole night awake, on a Jorny, 
by a country Left, and a Scrgent, In- 
signe and a Deacon, contriving how to 
bring a triangle into a Square. They 
kept calling for tother Gill, w ch while 
they were swallowing, was some Inter¬ 
mission ; But presently, like Oyle to fire, 
encreased the flame. I set my Candle 
on a Chest by the bed side, and setting 
up, fell to my old way of composing my 
Resentments, in the following manner: 

I ask thy Aid, O Potent Rum! 

To Charm these wrangling Topers Dura. 

Tiiou hast their Giddy Brains possest— 

The man confounded w* the Beast— 

And 1, poor 1, can get no rest. 

Intoxicate them with thy fumes: 

O still their Tongues till morning comes ! 

And I know not but my wishes took ef¬ 
fect; for the dispute soon ended w th ’to¬ 
ther Dram ; and so Good night!” 

But this is better. 

“ From hence we proceeded (about ten 
forenoon) through the Narragansett coun¬ 
try, pretty Leisurely; and about one 
afternoon come to Paukutaug River, vv ch 
was about two hundred paces over, and 
now very high, and no way over to’tlier 
side but this. I darid not venture to 
Ride through, my courage at best in such 
cases but small, And now at the Lowest 
Ebb, by reason of my weary, very weary, 
hungry and uneasy Circumstances. So 
takeing leave of my company, tho’ w th no 
little Reluctance, that I could not proceed 
w th them on my Jorny, Stop at a little 
cottage Just by the River, to wait the 
Waters falling, w cl1 the old man that lived 
there said would be in a little time, and 
lie would conduct me safe over. This 
little Ilutt was one of'the wretchedest I 
ever saw a habitation for human creatures. 
It was supported with shores enclosed 
with Clapbords, laid on Lengthways, and 
so much asunder, that the Light came 
throu* every where; the doore tyed on 
w tl1 a cord in y e place of hinges; The 
floor the bare earth; no windows but 
such as the thin covering afforded, nor 
any furniture but a Bedd w th a glass 
Bottle hanging at y e head on’t; an 
earthan cupp, a small pewter Bason, A 
Bord w th sticks to stand on, instead of a 
table, and a block or two in y e corner 
instead of chairs. The family were the 
old man, his wife and two Children ; all and 
every part being the picture of poverty. 
Notwithstanding both the Ilutt and its 
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Inhabitants were very clean and tydee: 
to the crossing the Old Proverb, that 
bare walls make giddy hows-wifes. 

“ I Blest myselfe that I was not one 
of this misserable crew ; and the Impres¬ 
sions their wretchedness formed in me 
caused mee on y e very Spott to say: 

Tho’ ill at ease, a stranger and alone. 

All my fatigu’s shall not extort a grone. 

Those Indigents have hunger with their ease. 
Their best is worse behalfe then my disease. 

Their Miserable butt wch Heat and Cold 
Alternately without Repulse do hold: 

Their Lodgings thyn and hard, their Indian faxe. 
The mean Apparel which the wretches wear. 

And their ten thousand ills whch can’t he told. 
Makes nature er’e ’tis middle age’d look old. 
When J reflect, my late fatigues do seem 
Only a notion or forgotten Dreem. 

I had scarce done thinking, when an In- 
dian-like Animal came to the door, on 
a creature very much like liimselfe, in 
mien and feature, as well as Raggad cloath- 
ing; and having ’litt, makes an Awkerd 
Scratch w^ 1 his Indian shoo, and a Nodd, 
sitts on y G block, fumbles out his black 
Junk, dipps it in y e Ashes, and presents it 
piping hot lo his musclieeto’s, and fell to 
sucking like a calf, without speaking, for 
near a quarter of an bower. At length 
the old man said how do’s Sarah do ? who 
1 understood was the wretches wife, and 
Daughter to y e old man : he Replyed— 
as well as can be expected, &c. So I 
remembered the old say, and supposed I 
knew Sarah’s case. Butt bee being, as 
I understood, going over the River, as 
ugly as bee was, I was glad to ask him to 
show mey G way to Saxtons, at Stoning- 
town ; \v fch he promising, I ventur’d over 
w th tlie old man’s assistance; who ha¬ 
ving rewarded to content, with my Tat¬ 
tertailed guide, I Itidd on very slowly 
thro’ Stoningtown, where the Rode was 
very Stony and uneven. I asked the fel¬ 
low, as we went, divers questions of the 
place and way, &c. 1 being arrived at my 
country Saxtons, at Stonington, was very 
well accommodated both as to victuals 
and Lodging, the only Good of both I 
had found since my setting out. Here I 
heard there was an old man and his Daugh¬ 
ter to come that way, bound to N. Lon¬ 
don ; and being now destitute of a Guide, 
gladly waited for them, being in so good 
a harbour, and accordingly, Thirsday, Oc- 
tob r y e 5th, about 3 in the afternoon, I 
sat forward with neighbour Polly and 
Jemima, a Girl about 18 Years old, who 
bee said he had been to fetch out of the 
Narrngansetts, and said they had Rode 
thirty miles that day, on a sory lean Jade, 
w th only a Bagg under her for a pillion, 
which the poor Girl often complain’d was 
very uneasy. 

“ Wee made Good speed along, w cli 
made poor Jemima make many a sow’s 1 
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face, the mare being a very hard trotter; 
and after many a hearty and bitter Oh, 
she at length Low’d out: Lawful Heart 
father! this bare mare hurts mee Dingee- 
]y, True direful! sore 1 vow; with many 
words to that purpose : poor Child sais 
Gaffer—she us’t to serve your mother so. 
I don’t care how mother us’t to do, quoth 
Jemima, in a passionate tone. At which 
the old man Laught, and kik’t his Jade 
o’ the side, which made her Jolt ten 
times harder.” 

But me must not yet end the ad¬ 
venture with the amiable Jemima. 

“ About seven that Evening, we come 
to New London Ferry : here, by reason 
of a very high wind, we mett with great 
difficulty in getting over—the Boat tos’t 
exceedingly, and our Horses capper’d at 
a very surprizing Bate, and set us all in a 
fright; especially poor Jemima, who de¬ 
sired he rather to say so Jack to the Jade, 
to make her stand. But the careless pa¬ 
rent, taking no notice of her repeated de¬ 
sire, She Rored out in a Passionate man¬ 
ner: Pray suth father, Are you deaf? 
Say so Jack to the Jade, I tell you. The 
Dutiful Parent obey’s; saying so Jack, 
' so Jack, as gravely as if hee’d bin to 
saying Catechise after Young Miss, who 
with her fright look’t of all coullers in 
ye Rain Bow.” 

Nor is this account of the primitive 
administration of justice less divert¬ 
ing. 

“ A negro Slave belonging to a man in 
y e Town, stole a hogshead from his mas¬ 
ter, and gave or sold it to an Indian, na¬ 
tive of the place. The Indian sold it in 
the neighbourhood, and so the theft was 
found out. Thereupon the Heathen was 
Seized, and carried to the Justices House 
to be Examined. But his worship (it seems) 
was gone into the feild, with a Brother 
in office, to gather in his Pompions. Whi¬ 
ther the malefactor is hurried, And Com¬ 
plaint made, and satisfaction in the name 
of Justice demanded. Their Worships 
cann’t proceed in form without a Bench: 
whereupon they Order one to be Ime- 
diately erected, which, for want of fitter 
materials, they made with pompions— 
which being finished, down setts their 
Worships, aud the Malefactor call’d, and 
by the Senior Justice Interrogated after 
the following manner. You Indian why 
did You steal from this man? You 
sho’dn’t do so—it’s a Grandy wicked 
thing to steal. Hol’t Hol’t, cryes Jus¬ 
tice Jun r , Brother, You speak negro to 
him. I’le ask him, You sirrah, why did 
you steal this man’s Hoggshead? Hoggs- 
head? (replies the Indian,) me no sto- 
many. No ? says his Worship ; and pull- 
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ing off his hatt, Patted his own head with 
his hand, sais, Tatapa—You, Tatapa— 
you; all one this. Hoggshead all one this. 
Hah ! says Netop, now me stomany that. 
Whereupon the Company fell into a great 
fitt of Laughter, even to Roreing. Si¬ 
lence is commanded, but to no effect: for 
they continued perfectly Shouting. Nay, 
sais his worship in an angry tone, if it be 
so, take mee off the Bench,” 

And we must not omit the follow¬ 
ing account of trading in those days:— 

“They give the title of merchant to 
every trader; who Rate their Goods ac¬ 
cording to the time and spetia they pay 
in : viz. Pay, mony, Pay as mony, and 
trusting. Bay is Grain, Pork, Beef, &c. 
at the prices sett by the General Court 
that Year; mony is pieces of Eight, Ry- 
alls, or Boston or Bay shillings (as they 
call them,) or Good hard money, ns some¬ 
times silver coin is termed by them ; also 
Wampon, viz 1 * Indian beads w cll serves for 
change. Pay as mony is provisions, as 
afores d one Third cheaper then as the 
Assembly or Gene 1 Court sets it; and 
Trust as they and the mercld agree for 
time. 

“ Now, when the buyer comes to ask 
foracomodity, sometimes before the mer¬ 
chant answers that he has it, he sais, is 
Your pay redy ? Perhaps the Chap Re¬ 
ply’s Yes: what do You pay in ? say’s 
the merchant. The buyer having an¬ 
swered, then the price is set; as suppose 
he wants a sixpenny knife, in pay it is 
12d—in pay as money eight pence, and 
hard money its own price, viz. 6d. It 
seems a very Intricate way of trade and 
what Lex Mercatoria had not thought of. 

“ Being at a merchants house, in comes 
a tall country fellow, w th his alfageos full 
of Tobacco ; for they seldom Loose their 
Cudd, but keep Chewing and Spitting as 
long as tliey’r eyes are open,—he ad- 
vanc’t to the middle of the Room, makes 
an Awkward Nodd, and spitting a Large 
deal of Aromatick Tincture, he gave a 
scrape with his shovel-like shoo, leaving 
a small shovel-full of dirt on the floor, 
made a full stop, Hugging his own pretty 
Body with his hands under his arms, Stood 
staring rown’d him, like a Catt let out of 
a Baskett. At last, like the creature Ba¬ 
laam Rode on, he opened his mouth and 
said : have you any Ribinen for Hatbands 
to sell I pray ? The Questions and An¬ 
swers about the pay being past, the Ribin 
is bro’t and opened. Bumpkin Simpers, 
cryes its confounded Gay I vow; and 
beckning to the door, in comes Joan 
Tawdry, dropping about 50 curtsees, and 
stands by him : bee shows her the Ribin. 
Lawy You , sais shee, its right Gent } do You, 
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take it, tis dreadfidl pretty. Then she en¬ 
quires, have You any hood silk I jnay t 
wch being brought and bought, Have You 
any Hired silk to sew it w th says shee, w ch 
being accomodated vv^ 1 they Departed, 
They Generaly stand after they come in 
a great while speachless, and sometimes 
dont say a word till they are askt what 
they want, which I Impute to the Awe 
they stand in of the merchants, who they 
are constantly almost Indebted too ; and 
must take what they bring without Li¬ 
berty to choose for themselves; but they 
serve them as well, making the merchants 
stay long enough for their pay.” 

The little sketch of New Y r ork can¬ 
not fail to be interesting. 

“ The Cittie of New York is a plea¬ 
sant, well compacted place, situated on a 
Commodius River w ch is a fine harbour 
for shipping. The Buildings Brick Ge¬ 
neraly, very stately and high, though not 
altogether like ours in Boston. The 
Bricks in some of the houses are of di¬ 
vers Coullers and laid in Checkers, being 
glazed look very agreeable. The inside 
of them are neat to admiration, the wood¬ 
en work, for only the walls are plasterd, 
and the Sumers and Gist are plained and 
kept very white scowr’d as so is all the 
partitions if made of Bords. The firepla¬ 
ces have no Jambs (as ours have) But the 
Backs run flush with the walls, and the 
Hearth is of Tyles and is as farr out into 
the Room at the Ends as before the fire, 
w ch is Generally Five foot in the Low’r 
rooms, and the piece over where the man¬ 
tle tree should be is made as ours with 
Joyners work, and as I supose is fasten’d 
to iron rodds inside. The House where 
the Yendue was, had Chimney Corners 
like ours, and they and the hearths were 
laid w th the finest tile that I ever see, 
and the stair cases laid all with white tile 
which is ever clean, and so are the walls 
of the Kitchen w ch had a Brick floor. 
They were making Great preparations to 
Receive their Governor, Lord Cornbury 
from the Jerseys, and for that End raised 
the militia to Gard him on shore to the 
fort. 

“ They are Generaly of the Church of 
England and have a New England Gen¬ 
tleman for their minister, and a very fine 
church set out with all Customary requi¬ 
sites. There are also a Dutch and Divers 
Conventicles as they call them, viz. Bap¬ 
tist, Quakers, &c. They are not strict 
in keeping the Sabbath as in Boston and 
other places where I had bin, But seem 
to deal with great exactness as farr as I 
see or Deall with. They are sociable to 
one another and Curteos and Civill to 
strangers and fare well in their houses, 
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The English go very fashionable in their 
dress. But the Dutch, especially the mid¬ 
dling sort, differ from our women, in their 
habitt go loose, were French muches w ch 
are like a Capp and a head band intone, 
leaving their ears bare, which are sett out 
w th Jewells of a large size and many in 
number. And their fingers hoop’t with 
Rings, some with large stones in them of 
many Coullers as were their pendants in 
their ears, which You should see very old 
women wear as well as Young. 

“ They have Vendues very frequently, 
and make their Earnings very well by 
them, for they treat with good Liquor 
Liberally, and the Customers Drink a9 
Liberally and generally pay for’t as well, 
by paying for that which they Bidd up 
Briskly for, after the sack has gone plen¬ 
tifully about, tho* sometimes good penny 
worths are got there. Their Diversions 
in the Winter is Riding Sleys about three 
or four Miles out of Town, where they 
have Houses of entertainment at a place 
called the Bowery, and some go to friends 
Houses who handsomely treat them. Mr 
Burroughs carry’d his spouse and Daugh¬ 
ter and myself out to one Madame Dovves, 
a Gentlewoman that lived at a farm 
House, who gave us a handsome Enter¬ 
tainment of five or six Dishes, and choice 
Beer and raetheglin, Cider, &c. all which 
she said was the produce of her farm. I 
believe we mett 50 or 60 sleys that day 
—they fly with great swiftness, and some 
are so furious that they’le turn out of the 
path for none except a Loaden Cart. 
Nor do they spare for any diversion the 
place affords, and sociable to a degree, 
they’r Tables being as free to their Nay- 
bours as to themselves.” 

We shall now conclude by extract¬ 
ing the account of Madam Knight's 
return to Boston. 

“ Having here transacted the affair I 
went upon and some other that fell in 
the way, after about a fortnight’s stay 
there I left New York with no Little 
regrett, and Thursday, Dec. 21, set out 
for New Haven w th my Kinsman Trow¬ 
bridge, and the man that waited on me, 
about one afternoon, and about three 
come to half-way house about ten miles 
out of town, where we Baited and went 
forward, and about 5 come to Spiting 
Devil, else King’s Bridge, where they 
pay three pence for passing over with a 
horse, which the man that keeps the 
Gate set up at the end of the Bridge re¬ 
ceives. 

“ We hoped to reach the french town 
and Lodg there that night, but unhapily 
lost our way about four miles short, and 
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being overtaken by a great storm of wind 
and snow which set full in our faces about 
dark, we were very uneasy. But meeting 
one Gardner who lived in a Cottage there¬ 
about, offered us his fire to set by, having 
but one poor Bedd, and his wife not well, 
&c. or he would go to a House with us, 
where he thought we might be better 
accommodated—thither we went, But a 
surly old sliee Creature, not worthy the 
name of woman, who would hardly let 
us go into her Door, though the weather 
was so stormy none but she would have 
turnd out a Dogg. But her son whose 
name was gallop, who lived Just by In¬ 
vited us to his house and shewed me two 
pair of stairs, viz. one up the loft and to- 
ther up the Bedd, w ch was as hard as it 
was high, and warmed it with a hott stone 
at the feet. I lay very uncomfortably, 
insomuch that I was so very cold and 
sick I was forced to call them up to give 
me something to warm me. They had 
nothing but milk in the house, vv ch they 
Boild, and to make it better sweetened 
w lh molasses, which I not knowing or 
thinking oft till it was down and coming 
up agen w ch it did in so plentifull a man¬ 
ner that my host was soon paid double 
for his portion, and that in specia. But 
I believe it did me service in Cleering 
my stomach. So after this sick and weary 
night at East Chester, (a very miserable 
poor place,) the weather being now fair, 
Friday the 22 A Dec. we set out for New 
Rochell, where being come we had good 
Entertainment and Recruited ourselves 
very well. This is a very pretty place 
well compact, and good handsome houses, 
Clean, good and passable ltodcs, and si¬ 
tuated on a Navigable River, abundance 
of land well fined and Cleerd all along as 
wee passed, which caused in me a Love 
to the place, w ch I could have been con¬ 
tent to live in it. Here wee ltidd over a 
Bridge made of one entire stone of such 
a Breadth that a cart might pass with 
safety, and to spare—it lay over a pas¬ 
sage cutt through a Rock to convey wa¬ 
ter to a mill not farr off. Here are three 
fine Taverns within call of each other, 
with very good provision for Travailers. 

“ Thence we travailed through Mer- 
rinak, a neet, though little place, w th a 
navigable River before it, one of the 
pleasantest I ever see—Here were good 
Buildings, especialy one, a very fine seat, 
w ch they told me was Col. Hethcoats, 
who I had heard was a very fine Gentle¬ 
man. From hence we come to Hors 
Neck, where wee Baited, and they told 
me that one Church of England parson 
officiated in all these three towns once 
every Sunday in turns throughout the 
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Year; and that they all could but poorly 
maintaine him, which they grudg’d to do, 
being a poor and quarelsome crew as I 
understand by our Host; their Qua- 
relling about their choice of Minister, 
they chose to have none—But caused 
the Government to send this Gentle¬ 
man to them. Here wee took leave of 
York Government, and Descending the 
Mountainos passage that almost broke 
my heart in ascending before, we come 
to Stamford, a well compact Town, but 
miserable meeting house, w ch we passed, 
and through many and great difficulties, 
as Bridges which were exceeding high 
and very tottering and of vast Length, 
steep and Rocky Hills and precipices, 
(Buggbears to a fearful female travailer.) 
About nine at night we come to Norr- 
walk, having crept over a timber of a 
Broken Bridge about thirty foot long, 
and perhaps fifty to y c water. 1 was 
exceeding tired and cold when we come 
to our Inn, and could get nothing there 
but poor entertainment, and the Imper- 
tinant Bable of one of the worst of men, 
among many others of which our Host 
made one, who, had he bin one degree 
Impudenter, would have outdone his 
Grandfather. And this I think is the 
most perplexed night I have yet had. 
Ifrom hence, Saturday, Dec. 23, a very 
cold and windy day, after an Intolerable 
night’s Lodging, wee hasted forward 
only observing in our way the Town to 
be situated on a Navigable river w th in- 
diferent Buildings and people more refind 
than in some of the Country towns wee 
had passed, tho* vicious enough, the 
Church and Tavern being next neigh¬ 
bours. Having Ridd thro a difficult Ri¬ 
ver wee come to Fairfield where wee 
Baited and were much refreshed as well 
with the Good things vv ch gratified our 
appetites as the time took to rest our 
wearied Limbs, w ch Latter I employed 
in enquiring concerning the Town and 
manners of the people, &c. This is a 
considerable town, and filld as they say 
with wealthy people—have a spacious 
meeting house and good Buildings. But 
the Inhabitants are Litigious, nor do they 
well agree with their minister, who (they 
say) is a very worthy Gentleman. 

“ They have aboundance of sheep, 
whose very Dung brings them great gain, 
with part of which they pay their Par¬ 
sons sallery, And they Grudg that, pre- 
fering their Dung before their minister. 
They Lett out their sheep at so much as 
they agree upon for a night; the highest 
Bidder always caries them, And they will 
sufficiently Dung a Large quantity of 
Land before morning. But were once 
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Bitt by a sharper who had them a night 
and sheared them all before morning— 
From hence we went to Stratford, the 
next Town, in which I observed but few 
houses, and those not very good ones. 
But the people that I conversed with 
were civiil and good natured. Here we 
staid till late at night, being to cross a 
Dangerous River ferry, the River at that 
time full of Ice; but after about four 
hours waiting with great difficulty wee 
got over. My fears and fatigues prevent¬ 
ed my here taking any particular obser¬ 
vation. Being got to Milford, it being 
late in the night, I could go no further; 
my fellow travailer going forward, I was 

invited to Lodg at Mrs-, a very kind 

and civiil Gentlewoman, by whom I was 
handsomely and kindly entertained till 
the next night. The people here go 
very plain in their apparel (more plain 
than I had observed in the towns I had 
passed) and seem to be very grave and 
serious. They told me there was a sing¬ 
ing Quaker lived there, or at least had a 
strong inclination to be so, His Spouse 
not at all affected that way. Some of 
the singing Crew come there one day to 
visit him, who being then abroad, they 
sat down (to the woman’s no small vex¬ 
ation) Humming and singing and grone- 
ing after their conjuring way—Says the 
woman, are you singing quakers? Yea 
says They—Then take my squalling Brat 
of a child here and sing to it says she for 
I have almost split my throat w fll sing¬ 
ing to him and cant get the Rogue to 
sleep. They took this as a great Indig¬ 
nity, and mediately departed. Shaking 
the dust from their Heels left the good 
woman and her Child among the number 
of the wicked. 

“ This is a Seaport place and acco¬ 
modated with a Good Harbour, But I 
had not opportunity to make particular 
observations because it was Sabbath day 
—This Evening. 

“ December 24. I set out with the 
Gentlewomans son who she very civilly 
offered to go with me when she see no 
parswasions would cause me to stay 
which she pressingly desired, and cross¬ 
ing a ferry having but nine miles to New 
Haven, in a short time arrived there 
and was Kindly received and well ac¬ 
commodated amongst my Friends and 
Relations. 

“ The Government of Connecticut 
Collony begins westward towards York 
at Stanford (as I am told) and so runs 
Eastward towards Boston (I mean in my 
range, because I dont intend to extend 
my description beyond my own travails) 
and ends that way at Stonington—And 
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has a great many Large towns lying more 
northerly. It is a plentiful Country for 
provisions of all sorts and its Generally 
Healthy. No one that can and will' 
be diligent in this place need fear po¬ 
verty nor the want of food and Ray- 
men t. 

“ January 6 th . Being now well Re¬ 
cruited and fitt for business I discoursed 
the persons I was concerned with, that 
we might finnish in order to my return 
to Boston. They delay d as they had hi¬ 
therto done hoping to tire my Patience. 
But 1 was resolute to stay and see an End of 
the matter let it be never so much to my 
disadvantage—So January 9th they come 
again and promise the Wednesday follow¬ 
ing to go through with the distribution of 
the Estate which they delayed till Thurs¬ 
day and then come with new amuse¬ 
ments. But at length by the mediation 
of that holy good Gentleman, the Rev. 
Mr James Pierpont, the minister of New 
Haven, and with the advice and assist¬ 
ance of other our Good friends we come 
to an accommodation and distribution, 
which having finished though not till Fe¬ 
bruary, the man that waited on me to 
York taking the charge of me I sit out for 
Boston. We went from New Haven upon 
the ice (the ferry being not passable 
thereby) and the Rev. Mr Pierpont w th 
Madam Prout, Cuzin Trowbridge and di¬ 
vers others were taking leave wee went 
onward without any thing Remarkable 
till wee come to New London afid Lodged 
again at Mr Saltonstalls—and here I dis- 
mist my Guide, and my Generos enter¬ 
tainer provided me Mr Samuel Rogers of 
that place to go home with me—I stayed 
a day here Longer than I intended by the 
Commands of the I-Ion ble Governor Win- 
thrope to stay and take a supper with 
him whose wonderful civility I may not 
omitt. The next morning I Crossed y° 
Ferry to Groton, having had the Honor 
of the Company, of Madam Livingston 
(who is the Govenors Daughter) and 
Mary Christophers and divers others to 
the boat—And that night Lodg d at Sto¬ 
nington and had Rost Beef and pumpkin 
sause for supper. The next night at 
Haven’s and had Rost fowle, and the next 
day wee come to a river which by Rea¬ 
son of Y« Freshetts coming down was 
swell’ d so high wee fear (l it impassable 
and the rapid stream was very terrifying 

_However we must over and that in a 

small cannoo. Mr Rogers assuring me 
of his good Conduct, I after a stay of near 
an how’r on the shore for consultation 
went into the Cannoo, and Mr Rogers 
paddled about 100 yards up the Creek by 
the shore side, turned into the swift 
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stream and dexterously steering 1 her in a 
moment wee come to the other side as 
swiftly passing as an arrow sliott out of 
the Bow by a strong arm. I staid on y° 
shore till Hee returned to fetch our 
horses, which he caused to swim over 
himself bringing the furniture in the Can¬ 
not). But it is past my skill to express 
the Exceeding fright all their transactions 
formed in me. Wee were now in the 
colony of the Massachusetts and taking 
Lodgings at the first Inn we come too 
had a pretty difficult passage the next day 
which was the second of March by reason 
of tile sloughy ways then thawed by the 
Sunn. Here I mett Capt. John Richards 
of Boston who was going home, So being 
very glad of his Company we Rode some¬ 
thing harder than hitherto, and missing 
my way in going up a very steep Hill, my 
horse dropt down under me as Dead; 
this new surprize no little hurt me meet¬ 
ing it Just at the Entrance into Dedham 
from whence we intended to reach home 
that night. But was now obliged to gett 
another Hors there and leave my own, 
resolving for Boston that night if possible. 
But in going over the Causeway at Ded- 
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ham the Bridge being overflowed by the 
high waters comming down I very nar¬ 
rowly escaped falling over into the river 
Hors and all w ch twos almost a miracle 
I did not—now it grew late in the after¬ 
noon and the people having very much 
discouraged us about the sloughy way 
w ch they said wee should find very diffi¬ 
cult and hazardous it so wrought on mee 
being tired and dispirited and disapointed 
of my desires of going home that I agreed 
to Lodg there that night w« h wee did at 
the house of one Draper, and the next 
day being March 3d wee got safe home to 
Boston, where I found my aged and ten¬ 
der mother and my Dear and only Child 
in good health with open arms redy to 
receive me, and my Kind relations and 
friends flocking in to welcome mee and 
hear the story of my transactions and tra¬ 
vails I having this day bin five months 
from home and now I cannot fully ex¬ 
press my Joy and Satisfaction. But de¬ 
sire sincearly to adore my Great Bene¬ 
factor for thus graciously carying forth 
and returning in safety his unworthy 
handmaid.” 


The Diary of the Rev. Mr Buckingham, in the same volume, is much less in¬ 
teresting, and written with far less ability. The author was a Presbyterian 
minister of Hartford in Connecticut, and accompanied the Connecticut troops 
as chaplain in the expeditions against Canada, undertaken by the Colonies in 
1710 and 1711. To the expedition which sailed from Nantasket in 1710, it 
appeared that Massachusets furnished fourteen transports, Connecticut five. 
New Hampshire two, and Rhode Island three, but the number of the troops 
on board is not stated. It is probable, however, they were not fewer than 
three thousand, as in the expedition planned in 1709 against Montreal and Que¬ 
bec, the Colonies had supplied in quotas about that number of soldiers. Alto¬ 
gether, these two little relics are curious, and the American publisher deserves 

the thanks of the statistical inquirer for having preserved them from oblivion_ 

not that the works are in themselves of any great intrinsic value, but like the 
rude knotches which the first surveyors who penetrate the forests mark on 
the trees, they serve as guides to determine the extent and progress of location 
and improvement. 
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SCENE I. 

Master Robert Buckdale. Sir Reginald Buckdale de Rhine. 

Rob . Brother, I wish thee'joy. 

Reg. With such a face ? 

And, pray, of what, fair brother ? 

Rob. Reginald, 

I cannot rein the workings of my face— 

I cannot rein them, Reginald de Heine. 

Reg. That's right now, Robert;—pun upon it, man ;— 
Punning—though ill—for many an inward pang 
Is a sure cure. Some pain 'twill cost to work 
Thy merry vein, my brother,—while thy heart 
Throbs upon thorns : yet in the end thou'lt find 
The trouble will be paid by quieted griefs 
And new-sprung pleasures. Punning—punning, Robert, 

Is your main salve for the heartach. But, to speak 
In earnest, hast thou griefs ? and may not, brother, 

A brother share them ? 

'Rob. Reginald, l have 

One grief, a heavy one : my brother may not 
Or share or hear it.—Else I were not dumb, 

As well I know Reginald were not deaf. 

Reg. I’ll not cross-question thee; but whensoever 
Thy voice shall say, “ be open’d”—here’s an ear 
Open’d shall be, Rob,—for that voice to thrill to 
A heart as true as thine. Can I say more ? 

Rob. Thou can'st not. And that aching heart as truly 
Wishes thee joy again. 

Reg. And I again 

Would know of what, fair brother ? 

Rob. Oh, of what, 

All know too well. 

Reg. Too well ? why, then thou would’st 

They knew it not so well ? 

Rob. Nay, nay—I care not 

Though all the world knew. 

Reg. Well then, Rob, what is it ? 

Rob. Why, that our father wills thee, will ye or nill, 

To wed a girl whom well I know thou wilt— 

As who would not ? 

Reg. Psha ! I know whom you mean,— 

This daughter of the Duke of Aumarye. 

I hate her. 

Rob. Hate her, sir ! 

Reg. Well, well—not hate her. 

George ! brother, how ye blush ! yes, yes, young Robert, 

Talk as thou wilt, thou art but young: that blush 
Is a fair scrivener, and writes boy too plainly 
On that clear brow for even a fool like me 
To boggle at the spelling. Brother—ah ! brother,— 

Young budding wood-roses are colour’d deeply— 

They lose their blush by then their leaves unfold. 

Yon brilliant girl I hate not, save because 
They'd make me marry her. For otherwise 
Highly I do esteem, much must admire her. 

And love her—would, far as I can love woman. 
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lloh . Brother, thou hast my secret—and my grief._ 

This Giuliana I do love. 

Reg. Secret—yes ; 

Why grief, though ? What! is't grief to love a woman ? 
And thou yet lovest this grief: If there be love. 

That's not grief—love for Giuliana it should be; 

For she is gentle-blooded, woman-liearted, 

Man-spirited, witty, fair, frank, gay, and young. 

If, thinking as thou dost love can be pleasure, 

Not grief, thou thinkest her love grief, not pleasure. 
Thou art unconscionable. 

Rob. My grief is 

Not that I love, but that I cannot woo. 

And cannot win, not wooing. 

Reg. Nor can wed. 

Not winning. Prettily argued !—Brother Buckdale, 

Ye might have trusted Reginald. Take—take her,— 
Take Giuliana, and God bless you both. 

Give me my loose-sheath’d sword, my well-fill'd beaker. 
Free hearts around, and a free heart within. 

And this free hand to fell my foe, and lift 
A wassail wine-cup to my lips; and I 
Will leave the lifting thither a fair hand. 

And the enringing with eternal shackles 
One's right-hand fingers,—to whoever likes,— 

Thee, an ye list, fratdlo mio. 

Rob. Ah ! fair brother. 

Granted 'twere done—where were our father's lands. 

He dead ?—Who now is boy, mine elder brother? 

Reg. I know my father's temper, and well see 
His heart is set upon this cursed bridal. 

But—boy or no boy—here say I to thee. 

Brother, be thou the heir, I give thee lands, 

I give thee lordships, coronets, and balls. 

And all such trumpery, so that thou wilt take 
This beauty and her hopes all off my hands. 

Rob . Certes, small price for such a sacrifice. 

Reg. Sacrifice of my lands, or of thy freedom ? 

Small lordship or small favour, meanest thou ? 

No matter which, so 'twere a bargain, Bob ; 

Let—let me be unfather'd—so unfetter'd. 

And—so I be a bachelor—base-born. 

But wed I will not whom I do not love; 

And as for loving, where is she I love 
So well as marrying comes to? 

Rob. Reginald, 

I love a wine-cup, too, as well thou knowest; 

I love a soldier's sword, as thou hast seen ; 

Freedom I love, as many a man hath found ; 

But Giuliana is more worth to me 
Than darling liberty, or famous war, 

Or rosy, racy wine, with cluster’d diamonds. 

Crowning the full gold bowl of swelling friendship. 

For her I'd be an anchorite, and drink water; 

For her I’d shepherd turn, and forswear steel; 

For her become a slave, and bow before 
A slight feign'd frown in prostrate idolizing. 

And watch the outbreaking of a natural smile 
From two red lips, as Persians watch clear day, 

Outbudding from the uncurling leaves of cloud. 

That shroud up the so roselike east.—What, what 
Would I not give for her? Oh, I could be .... 

Reg. Up to the neck in love—I doubt thee not. 
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Brother. Well* woo herself, not me, and keep 
Thy vows, and all their poetry, to ply her 
Withal:—ye then may want them. 

Rob. Well, and then 

I’ll win thy lady,—if I can, that is,— 

Yet let thee keep thy lands—for that I can. 

Reg. Tush ! thou rt not half a lover, to bring in 
An if. “ Faint heart/' ’tis said, ye know, “ ne’er won"— 
And certes, ’tis a maxim full as good, 

“ Brave heart can never miss a bonne et belle” 

Rob. Ah, Reginald—she may thee love, Reginald, 
Although thou be indifferent to her. 

j Reg. Love me !—why, truly ay—and so she may. 

Nor no wrong to her taste. But when was ever 
Lover in this dull world so chicken-hearted. 

As think—much more talk—all that may be?—I— 

Did I love—’twere like lightning, fearlessly: 

Dart would I into my object’s deepest heart 
Ere she could query if we loved. 

Rob. But ladies 

Would scarcely like such lightning speed, and some 
Might think ye came to ruin, like the lightning. 

A most unlucky illustration, brother. 

Reg. Well, well! good bye! I render up all title 
In this fair lady. And, brother, be she thine: 

I have, I guess, not garrison’d her heart,— 

Void may’st thou find it!—or, if not, thou knowest 
Of storm and blockade somewhat. Go thy way— 

That is, into her presence. I’ll go mine— 

Through the wide world—though pennyless, yet free. 

Rob. Dear Reginald! I could almost worship thee. 

Were I not worshipping the dear gift thou givest. 

Good bye, whate’er befal! Thou ne’ertheless 
The elder and the heir shalt be—who will. 

Gainsay it! Thou hast shown me all the world— 

All my world—and, this dear world if I win, 

I shall not weep like Philip’s son for more. 

I have a heart for Giuliana’s heart, 

1 have a hand for Giuliana’s hand, 

I have an arm for Giuliana’s head. 

To raise it, pillow it, avenge it, shield it 

’Gainst harm, for wrong, ’mid restlessness, from woe— 

What want I more ?— 

Reg. Methinks I could not love 

Woman so well,—but that I would—to pour 
Over thy cheek such wine-red glee as this. 

And shoot such gay stars from thine eyes, and such 
A dance strike up to these young fingers’ pulses 
Of thine—most gladly give her. 

Rob . Noble fellow ! 

When next my hand, throbbing in thine, thou feelest— 
When next my girdling arms,—tliou’lt clasp a blest 
Brother—and favour’d lover, as I hope. 

Good bye! 

Reg. Good bye! I trust so: I am sure of it. 

God speed thee, brother, well!—Stay, Robert^stay; 

What think ye ? 

Rob. Think ! why, that thou’rt keeping me 

Here, when I should be elsewhere. Pray, dispatch ! 

Reg. Nay, patience, patience, Rob. Thou caust not see 
Giuliana at this time of day, ye know. 

Rob. Well, well! I’ll stop. 
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jf e <r. Thou know’st that haunted castle 

Of AumaryeW 

/ lob. On the borders of the chase ? 

Where they refused us lodging,—when, last week. 

Our horses jaded, and ourselves benighted. 

Hungry, hot, lost, and wearied with our hunting. 

The moon-besilver’d casements guided us 
Thither from that high holt, whereon our fire 
Was lighted for the night?—Well I remember it. 

By the bad board and bed the courtlage gave. 

To which they did direct us. 

Reg. Well, therein. 

And in the haunted chamber, I sleep to-night. 

Rob. I thought the duke denied thee leave. 

Reg. He did so,- 

Tlie churl, he did so. But I’ve so arranged, 

By bribes and promises, with the old factotum. 

Who rules the roast among his grace’s ghosts. 

To scale a window after vesper-tide; 

And all the needful keys I have, and full 
Instructions for the finding of the room. 

Rob. And all for what? since thou must be aware 
Thy wager with yon merry foreigner. 

The black-hair’d duke of Parma, will be quash’d, 

Now Aumarye refuses his permission 
For thee to try the adventure. 

Reg . Bah ! it is not 

The crowns I care for. But I so had set 
My mind on this same mystery, which to tempt 
Parma defied me; that I may not, cannot. 

And will not, draw a foot back, while my neck 
Is yet unwrung, and while my throat’s unslash’d. 

Ye need not preach. I’m fix'd. 

Rob. 'Tis an odd thing 

Aumarye should deny thee. 

Reg. So it is. 

How long has he been here at court? 

Rob . Three weeks. 

The feast of the most blessed Trinity 
Was over when he came. 

Reg. Three weeks! and I 

All but betroth’d in three weeks ! by my faith, 

Our father and this duke have not been slow : 

Yet somewhat slow it seems, for full three weeks 
Never to hint he such a castle had 
So near us as this, brother. 

Rob. Whimsical, 

Certes, it is ; to be so close in this. 

And he and his fair daughter just from Venice— 

Venice the open-hearted and the gay :— 

The serving-men, too, changed,—not one retain’d. 

They say, that there he boarded. Know ye, brother. 

How long it is since our England saw the duke ? 

Reg. Years—years. He was at Venice, when his wife, 
A daughter of the country, and a bride. 

Scarce of twelvemonths, died, leaving him her image 
In his sad heart, and in his arms another— 

A miniature—Giuliana, not till then 
Born to a father’s tearful kisses. Men, 

At the last Carnival, when I was there. 

And much with him and her, did prate how lie, 

Before that long-mourn’d day of mingling woe 
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And comfort—far and long bad roam’d beneath 
The golden skies of spicy India, 

And cleft the pearly Babelmandel straights 
Often—since he in sight of our chalk cliffs 
First clomb a ship with youth’s elastic step. 

Nor hail’d those cliffs again. I oft was told, 

How soon a sadness o’er his sunny brow 
Stole, as the virgin blush of his loved bride 
Cool’d to the wife’s calm majesty ; a sadness 
Which brighten’d mostly at her smile, but quick 
Sunk, without will, upon his heart afresh. 

Sometimes, in her most sparkling hours, his eyes 
Gleam’d wanderingly with brine unbidden. Oft 
A memory, when he spoke her fondliest. 

Woke his soon-stifled sighs. ’Twas very clear 
A spell was lock'd in his spirit, which none knew. 

And which oft made his ardent love for her 
Masque ’neatli remember’d melancholy. Such 
Was he, ’tis said, ere this Giuliana lived ; 

And such—the elder Giuliana dead. 

This beauty’s mother—I myself did know him. 

Rob . Knew’st thou the Lady Giuliana well, 

Then, at the time thou speakest of? 

Reg. Yes—well. 

Rob . And was she then the angel she is now ? 

What thouglitest thou ? 

Reg. Why—much admired her, oft 

Her company courted, loved, though—not a whit. 

Rob. Well, that’s a mystery passing Aumarye’s— 

To me at least. Know her—and yet not love her ? 
Heaven unbarr’d to thine eyes and ears,—and yet 
No aspiration of thy soul thereto? 

Insensible—insensible—unless 

Some other sovereign had her standard raised, 

Reginald, in thy first-discovered heart. 

I, I think, even so should have forgotten 
My true and due allegiance. 

Reg. Nay, nay ! guess not. 

For, faith and troth, ’twas not so.—Marriages, 

We all know, Rob, are match’d in heaven ;—and seal’d 
Giuliana was for thee. 

Rob. Well then—to-morrow 

Thou’lt tell me the adventure of the night. 

Reg. If honour toward the duke allow the telling. 
Brother, I will. Good bye ! 

Rob. God guard thee, brother ! 

No other guard thou’lt wish,—and, as I think. 

Wilt like no other spy. 

Reg. God bless thee, Rob ! 


SCENE II. 

Master Robert Buckdale. Giuliana. 

Rob . Good morrow to my brother’s fair betroth’d. 
Giu. Ere Master Buckdale’s brother, sir, need count 
On Aumarye’s alliance, he may think 
On the old saying—that there’s many a slip 
Between the gladdening cup and thirsty lip. 

Hob. Most princely lady, Master Buckdale were 
Right glad to think—yea ! glad, madame, to dream 
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A slip might be between his brother's lips 
And those that speak thus proudly. 

Giu. Say ye so ? 

Now I were fain my sire could hear the words 
You have given vent to. 

Rob. Why were ye so fain. 

Fair dame ? 

Giu. Why—think you Aumarye would hear 

That his child’s slighted, and yet wed her into 
The house that slights her ? 

Rob. And would ye withhold 

That hand then from my brother ? 

Giu. Would I ! Will I— 

Ye should have ask’d, sir. I have vow’d to do it,— 
Have sworn it to my father—to my God, 

And here again to you before that God, 

I swear I will not wed Sir Reginald. 

Robe me they may in bridal garments—deck me. 

If so they please, in wedding gauds—and drag me 
To the polluted altar—and repeat me 
Their mockery of the holy marriage rite : 

But—ere wed him—I’ll die: and, as mine oath 
I break not, let my Saviour’s blood assoil me ! 

Scold may my father, and my kindred hate me. 

My brethren storm, and all your family rise 
To quench the burning insult with our blood,— 

But Giuliana will not falsify 

Her oath, nor forfeit heaven by swearing love 

To any man she loves not. 

Rob. Hear her, Christ! 

Hear thou this princely lady,—yes ! and bless her ! 
Down on my knees—here on my knees, Giuliana, 
Behold me—nor withdraw this white white hand. 

That front is form’d so nobly, crowns so nobly 
That noble face,—that, oh ! thine heart can not 
Cancel their nobleness sure?—thy lovely lips 
Spake not these words from pride of birth,—for that 
Thou art too proud for.—Tell me—tell me truly. 

Since thou wilt never wed Sir Reginald— 

Say, dost thou love another? 

Giu. Sir, it may be— 

It may be I do now,—at any rate 
I may hereafter—if ye’ll give me leave. 

Rob. Ah ! nay, recal that word smile not—not so 

Upon my sorrows smile. For this sad heart 
Will canker with the everlasting worm. 

While yet ’tis red with all the natural juices 
Of budding youth. These eyes I now feel burning 
While thee they look on; they will quench their fires 
In early weeping—weeping quite away 
My life and love together,—or no ! not love. 

That must survive all save annihilation. 

Which cometh not to man. I love—love thee,— 

Wilt thou not speak, Giuliana? 

Giu. Have I not ? 

Rob. Yes, but so darkly and so triflingly. 

Giu. Answer’d 1 not your question ? Said I not 
That, as I did not love Sir Reginald, 

It might be I do love another now. 

At any rate might be I one day might? 

Rob. Sweet riddle-maker ! wilt .... 
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Giu. Dull riddle-reader ! 

Wilt not.... 

Roh. Guess who that other is ? Oh, would 

It were myself! 

Giu . Why, have I said as yet 

There is another ? 

Rob. Yes : or, if thou hast not. 

There is. Who is it ? I’ve no right to ask ; 

Torture me not, Giuliana : say thou lovest,— 

Say vie, or promise that thou wilt, or grant me 
Thou canst perhaps hereafter—hut perhaps. 

Giu. I give you, sir, my hand ;—nay, but to kiss it,— 
Only to kiss I mean, sir. 

Rob. ’Tis so sweet 

To kiss thy hand, what honey—what nectar will It 
Be thy dear lips to kiss ! 

Giu. “ Would,” sir, ye mean 

Of course, not “ will” ? 

Rob. No ; will it—must it—shall it: 

For oh it will—it must—it shall be mine. 

That ecstasy of ecstasies. Lo ! laughs 
Thy light eye, those too cruel lips belying, 

Which on my hopes will smile not. 

Giu. Why—may I 

Not laugh on Master Buckdale, when he climbs 
So high as Aumarye; and yet not smile 
On his high hopes ? 

Rob. Pooh, pooh ! thou dost—thou dost; 

Thou canst not keep that sweet mouth from the mercy 
That curls it like heaven’s bow,—like love’s, I mean, 

I beg thy pardon. 

Giu. Oh, ’tis granted, sir. 

Rob. Yes, for thou art so kind. 

Giu. Oh no ! not therefore, 

But for ye spake so right at first, nor needed 
Further correction. 

Rob. How ? because heaven’s bow 

Is love’s. 

Giu. No ; for my mouth thus downward curls 
With weariness of your vows,—like the great bow 
Set on heaven’s tearful face. 

Rob. So long a face 

Pull not thou, dear,—for though the prettiest faces, 

They say, do make the ugliest grimaces. 

This pretty one doth give their saw the lie. 

And will not be distorted. No ! nor now. 

Thou canst not frown,—and oh ! those smooth bright lips, 
As, when they rail, their railing is but raillery,— 

So, when they pout, therewith but say, “ Come kiss us.” 
Ay, by this buss, which on my sovereign’s hand 
I seal my vow of vassalage withal. 

Swear I, that closer, kinder, happier kiss 
I’ll not forego for ever. 

Giu. ' Sir, your sovereign 

Were I indeed, I’d banish you my presence; 

But, as it is ... . 

Rob. Thou wilt not? Yet thou art 

My sovereign, with all powers save banishment. 

Giu. And that I have, being no sovereign. 

Rob. Yet, if thou wert, or if, not being, still 
Thou hast suck power, thou sure would never use it. 

And, though thou didst debar me my queen’s presence, 
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Buckdale would be thy knight, Giuliana, ever, 

And would, until thou deignedst pay his wage. 

Cleave to thy side, albeit with unseen service. 

Yet truer than is the blue of yon strong sky. 

And purer than is the diamond of yon sun. 

And lasting—lasting, long as thou requirest. 

Giu. But put the case, I ask a term of time, 

Which were commensurate with the endless groans 
That forsworn faitlibreakers must breathe hereafter ? 

Hob. Then wert thou no Giuliana, but a fiend 
Feigning her shape, to torture true love with 
His own lielfs perjury pangs. 

Giu. Good den, friend Buckdale, 

Your friend will leave you. Only for a time, though ; 
When next I see yon, ready be to bear 
All torments my worst malice can inflict. 

Rob. Farewell, mine angel! My saint tutelar, 

Adieu awhile ! If fiends were like to thee. 

No wonder 'twere, men sell their souls to them ; 

And, if fiend were synonymous with demon, 

And demon meant what once it did intend. 

Then thou might bear the name ; for, oh ! thou hast 
A demon's knowledge of the thoughts that vein 
My deep heart's mine, and demon's power to work 
Those thoughts, and purify their ore to bullion. 

Giu. Forefend us ! what a learned clerk is here ! 

Aroint thee, sorcerer! 

Rob. Sorcerer indeed. 

To turn an angel to a fiend. 

Giu. To prove me 

A fiend ye've tried, sir; and to make me one 
Needs but a little more such foolish talk ; 

For, anger me, I say not what I shall be, 

A very shrew, with very slender patience. 

And a most reinless tongue. Adieu ! 

Rob. Adieu! 

'Tis a most winning one:—How statelily 
And yet how gracefully she glides away. 

As a white galley-sail, 'tween light green groves 
Tracking the windings of a glancing river 
Upon an odorous summer afternoon ! 


SCENE III .—An Oratory. 

Sir Reginald Buckdale de Reine. 

Reg. This is the room. Sad, silent, sombre, saintly, 
It shows indeed no unfit haunting place 
For things of echoless footstep, tongueless voice. 

And laughterless beatitude. Yon moon 
Glares through the gaily scutcheon’d casement’s glass 
Like some great ghostly world’s pale queen. Within— 
Crucifix, altar, kneeling-cushion, book. 

Seem as for years they’d no intrusion known, 

Since mortal here last worshipp’d. And without— 
How solemn sweet a landscape seems to ask 
For something Him to worship. When—oh ! when, 
Heaven—sweet Heaven, shall I 'mid this fair world 
Shake off the sensible weight of loneliness 
Which o'er me will steal at some certain points 
Of time and place; though often, and elsewhere, 
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My blither spirits burn, as the battle-liorsek 
Burn at the trumpet, or the talbot’s come 
Forth from his keener eyes, when winds the bugle 
Its wakening blast. How frequent have I wish'd. 

That lusty liveliness might prove undying. 

And eveningless that sunny noon of heart. 

Which 'mid my brotherhood in arms I feel. 

And 'mid the glances gay of happy womankind. 

And even in lonely nature’s solitude. 

That so for ever might my youthhood's blood 
Rush like spring’s unchain’d mountain streams! But so 
It will not be. And yet in this decline 
Of the hot soul, a kind of pleasure seems 
To be, if there be not such, as I know. 

Save then one feels alone. Sweet Giuliana, 

Thou art not lonely, Robert is not lonely. 

Hundreds who love and are loved, are not lonely, 
Hundreds there are who find not what I find, 

Hundreds there are who think not what I think. 
Hundreds there are who pant not as I pant 
For one—one dear fond heart to lean on. Angel 
Of love ! who fliest from fast by God’s own throne— 
For surely there thy seat is to refresh 
Our cold-iced world with the warm bosom’s summer,— 
How oft hast thou just shown me thy bright tresses 
Scattering across my path, and yet hast hidden 
The glories of thy godlike visage still— 

Still from mine asking eyes. Ah ! eyes how many 
Have shot their casual arrows to my heart. 

Yet the sweet venom, sore against my will. 

In fated absence found its antidote. 

How hath a stately form, slim waist, slight foot. 

Or too brief converse dwelt in my blest soul 
For weeks, for months, yet fleeted ! Cruel Love, 

To hold thy mantling glass brim'd to my lips. 

And then, when I would quaff it, straight it burst. 

Oh, shall I therefore deem it poison ?—Well, 

Poison'd or no, let let me drain thy wine. 

Luxurious laughing Love. What thoughts are these 
For one that’s bound on such adventure ? Fancy, 

Who shall bring thee to anchor, Fancy ? Shall 
The sense of peril ? No; that least of all: 

Not that, if even aught else can : on the eve 
Of the cursed hangman's morning, doth the thief 
With undetected booty enrich his sleep ; 

And, on the vigil of the frightful day 
Dedicate to the headsman, doth the rebel— 

Well born—refined—high soul’d—need not even sleep 
To screw his dark soul to the joy of blood. 

And haughty ambition's triumph, and the power 
And hoped-for ease of kingship. Many riddles 
Hath man in him, ask more than man to solve: 

And this is of the number. I'll think no more ; 

I've thought enough already, and it tires me.— 
Streamlets, how musical sing ye to night's ear,— 

Deep, deep beneath me glistering through the trees. 
And undergirdling earth's round breasts with silver— 
Earth’s odorous hills, whereon the amorous mists 
Seek nightly their soft slumbers. Waving woods. 

Far, far around me, and as far below me. 

What whisper ye unto your smiling skies 
Which man may not interpret ?—Dewy eyes 
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Of Heaven, why laugh ye in your happiness 
Upon the wildly whispering woods ? .... But soft! 

What nearer light from yon fair turret window 
Gleams sudden ? ’Tis a female form that hears it,— 

That sets it down,—that draws—oil, jealous spite \ 

The hangings of the casement to. What need 
In this dead solitude of solitudes 
To curtain so thy chamber, lady fair ? 

O charming shame, more charming by concealing 
Such charms as that fine shape bespake !—Ah, see ! 

Her form superb again flits on my sight. 

Vague, yet still lovely from its very vagueness : 

Now to her hair one light wrist is advanced. 

Now wide with throat thrown back she shakes the mass 
Of all her loosen'd locks of beauty about her ; 

Now o’er her head those snake-like arms wreathe high, 

Winding the wavy tresses. Is this love 
Palpitates in my bosom—chills my cheek. 

And straightway scorches it—throbs on my temples, 

As though the trickling water-drop of torture 
Dripp’d ceaseless on my scull ?—Oh, is this love ? 

Or is it but Love’s herald ? some unknown 
And undefinable influence, such as should 
Enter into the struck soul at first sight. 

Saying, “ Room, room for Love! room for his image ! 

’Tis she,—she comes, she comes ! make clean the heart— 

Make empty of all else the fancy ! Place, 

Place for the idol ye henceforth must worship !” 

Thus, thus it surely is.O blessed night! 

O blessed beauty of the tintless earth ! 

O blessed brilliance of the enlarging skies ! 

Well, earth, may thy far boundary farther seem ; 

Well, Heaven, may thy high vault less fathomable 
Sparkle on my happy ken. Scene dimly fair. 

That spread’st around me,—how art thou excell’d 
By yon dim veiled beauty, as she stands 
With disguised gesture and but half-seen grace 
Tempting the hungry gaze ? Ah ! all is dark. 

And she hath sought her resting-place. ..... And this, 

Reginald, is’t—thou though test—calledst Love ? 

Thus seen, if I may call it seen,—thus seen 
For the first time,—and only thus : no line 
Of her sweet countenance made out ; no grace 
Descried, save this most unaccountable. 

Yet not less overwhelming sense of beauty. 

Which through my throbbing wrist thrills quicker, ah ! quicker, 
Quicker than ever fever’s blood beat. Nay, 

’Tis the inspiration of prophetic fate— 

My fate of love, luxuriousness, and bliss. 

That breatheth a new life into my nostrils. 

And makes me doubly man, to seek thee out. 

To woo thee in thy loveliness, to guard thee. 

If need be, and to win thee, mistress mine, 

Maugre all bars.—Ah ! what, if she should be 
Not worth thy winning, Reginald !—no vows. 

Most wary knight! for in this haunted chamber 
They’ll strictly be recorded ;.... Pooh ! I’m prosy ; 

No wonder, for I’m drowsy.Ha ! what’s that ? 

Nay, it is but the moonlight.Nodding I nay. 

This will ne’er do. Sir Reginald de Reine; 

I must awake, and this adventure await:..., 

Say not so, fairest lady.... Pooh, I dream .... 
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Oh, no, I love as truly as .... Where am I ? 

There’s sleep hangs in the very air.... What! thou, 

Thou, whom the evening of the Carnival 
I track’d, my stately masquer, to thy barge. 

And lost thee so .... what do I prate about ? .... 

A gondola there was not to be had. 

Else I had chased thee—but I vow’d to love. 

And on my knees here by those mild eyes swear. 

That gleam so like a spectre ! hence, avaunt! 

Where is my sword gone ? . ... God ! I do but dream. 

'Tis useless watching thus: I’ll sleep in peace ; 

This silent chamber hath sure a slumberous charm 
I cannot counteract;—Guard me, good God. 

Christ and good angels, guard me !- (Sleeps.) 


SCENE IV. 

Master Robert Buckdale. Giuliana. 


Giu. I trust my father will not hear of this : 

’Twill chafe him. Even me, since our arrival. 

He bath still put off from visiting the castle ; 

Nor knew I till last week that ’twas his own. 

This is mysterious. 

Rob. ’Tis so.—Nay, Giuliana, 

Let us not onward; rest thee, rest awhile, 

A little while, in yonder mossy bower. 

’Tis spicy sweet as is this sunny lawn; 

And yon its fountain is musical as the hum 
Of the gay bees that flit here ; and its cool, 

Pleasanter than the sultry noon. 

Giu . No, Buckdale, 

We must be wise and wary, who are yet 
Unsanction’d lovers. Too long noontide meetings 
Are not for us now : my father soon 
Returns from the King’s rising. In this place. 

Fair sir, perhaps this evening.—Shall ye note it ? 

Rob. Yes, dear, with more religion, than a saint 
His hours canonical. And after vespers ? 

For holy hours are fittest with mine angel 
To meet. 


Giu. Well—one hour after even-song. 

Rob. I’ll fail not, as I live. 

Giu. Commend me, then, 

To your brave brother. Brave he is, as this 
Perilous quest shows him,—and most noble too. 

As, Buckdale, we well know. Y our brother is 
One I had loved, if- , , , , . 

Rob. He had not had a brother ? 

Giu. Nay, said I so ? 

Rob . But meant it. 

Gi u , Doth it follow 

I meant so, because so ye understood me ? 

Rob. No ; but it follows from the wreathed kindness 
Of those carnation lips,—whose premises 
Are plainly smiles—whereon I infer hope. 

Giu. Love’s logic often is sophistical. 

But fare ye well! farewell, good Master Buckdale. 

Rob. No freer leave-taking ? 

Gi u , Well, then, good Buckdale, 


Good-bye. 
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Rob. Am I a heathen in thy sight— 

A faithless one ?. 

Giu. Perhaps. 

Rob. An unbeliever ?. 

Giu. That—I am possibly, 

Rob. An excommunicate,— 

That thou'lt not call me by a Christian name ?— 

Giuliana, will not Robert please thine ear. 

Nor honest Rob? 

Giu. Pardon me, that I robb'd you 

Of such a soft monosyllabic name. 

Robin, or Rob, if I may be so saucy. 

Farewell till eventide. 

Rob. Which thou wilt make 

A noon of—with thy lightsome presence, sweet. 

Giu. Nay, keep me not. Here comes Sir Reginald: 

Excuse to him my haste. 

Rob. Farewell—farewell! 

Soft thy siesta sink on those sweet lids. 

And send thee dreams of pleasure. 

Master Ron. Buckdale. 

Bless her* Heaven ! 

Summer-like breath on her, aromatic airs. 

And let her slumber lightly mid heaven's music 
And Eden's odours. 

Master Rod. Rockdale. Sir Reg. Buckdale le Reine. 

Well—how slept ye, brother ? 

And why dost look so sad ?— 

Reg. Sad do I look ? 

Alas ! why should I ? Thou without doubt tliinkest 
I slept not. 

Rob. Didst thou ? 

Reg. Yes, and soundly too. 

Rob. Slept and saw naught ?—well, therefore 'tis thou'rt sad. 

Reg. I knew not that I look'd so. 

Rob. Oh, thou dost,— 

And art.—Pale art thou, o'erwatch’d, and weary. Hath aught 
Appear'd unto thee, Reginald ? 

Reg. Oh, yes! 

Nay, speak not of it;—as I dare not think,— 

And yet must think it o'er each day, each hour— 

Each night before I sleep, and, when I sleep, 

Dream—dream of it till lingering morning dawns. 

Robert, thy brother is mark'd out by fate 
For wretchedness,—for hopeless wretchedness,— 

Wretchedness of the heart and of the brain. 

Which will outlive the body, and coeval 

Be with the unwithering spirit. Nay, nay, nay— 

Fool that I am, thus to forswear myself. 

Who vow'd so lately thou sliould’st never guess 
Wliat must thy well of bliss defile with woe. 

Rob. With counsels medicinal to us both. 

Perhaps, that fountain may be mix'd, if through 
Thy griefs thou give it channel. Come, unveil thee! 

What was't so frightful thou can'st not forget ? 

What is't so fearful thou can'st shrink from meeting ? 

Reg . Frightful!—ah, no—save to lone Adam seem'd 
Eden s last best form frightful. Yet, ’tis fearful— 

My fate—my fate, which I even dread to dare, 

Yet cannot—scarce would—’scape from. 
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Rob. So said I, 

When hopelessly I Giuliana loved. 

Herein thou sufferest naught save what to suffer 
Hath been my lot. 

Rcg\ So ever to the cursed 

The blessed say, as if 'twere consolation 
Their curse hath naught of newness. 

Rob. But if Christ 

And his good providence wipe off one woe,— 

Why not another ? 

Reg. Oh ! why not indeed ? 

Why not—why not ? But what are worms, that they 
Should question Supreme foresight ?—ay, or struggle 
Against its bridle,—nay, or 'gainst its spur ?— 

But who art thou dost thy lot 'gainst mine set ? 

What—what is thine ?—didst thou, then, ever love 
A beautiful, bewildering, witching fiend ? 

Answer me that. 

Rob. Ask Giuliana that. 

She will say, (( Yes." I dare not use of her 
The name—she gave herself but yesterday. 

But come, what broods there in thy fancy ? 

Reg. Tush! 

Ye talk of love's light trifling,—of hard words 
By soft lips utter'd,—and of bitter railing— 

So bitter, it bewitclieth. I do speak 
Of hell's and fate's unglotted scorn of man : 

I—of the discord—of thy brother’s mood 
O’erstrung by doomed love's too violent hand : 

I—of the madness of the monstrous brain 
Stung by the whirring, whizzing form that wheels 
Bound me, which I must catch at—and in vain,— 

'Tis not within my reach—-What said'st thou ? Fancy ! 

Fie—fie ! I saw her with these eyeballs;—saw her— 

Her, or it, or whate’er it was—as clear 

As .... can I not see thee thus close—close—close ? 

Rob. 0, God! my brother, shut those frenzied eyes: 

I cannot lace them. 

Reg. No? and that’s a marvel— 

Is it ?—ye cannot ? no ! how should ye ?—No— 

For they have faced a thing of loftier place 
With looks of admiration fond, deep love, 

Intensest ecstasy, and fadeless memory,— 

And possibly have drunk power unworldly from 
That face of strange and supra-mortal beauty, 

Which—wheresoever I wander, and however 
I strive to escape it—yon thin unobvious air 
Shapes itself to an image of. Ay ! 'tis there— 

Psha ! look not: thou canst not behold it. I do,— 

I do, and shall,—till shrouds my dying day 
These eyes, this heart, this brain in senselessness. 

Fly from me, fiy from whom fate’s book hath harm'd: 

Doubt not—stay not;—I am not lonely ;—with me 
Have I what it is Paradise to look on,— 

Hell—Hell to look on—as for aye must I— 

Vainly yet lovingly. Hence, brother, hence! 

Or I’ll hence far :—Oh, let me—let me hence 
From living men, where thou, nor any friendly. 

May weep to watch my young cheek fall away,— 

My young brow wrinkle with ceaseless secret thought,— 

My young eyes straining till they become blind 
With looking after—may be looking on 
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Once more that spirits unearthly loveliness. 

Look ! is not mine hair whiten'd in one night ? 

If not, it might have been,—yes ! in one hour 
Of last eventful strange night's middle watch. 

Rob . Thou saw’st then somewhat ? Tell me—and sit down. 

Reg. Desolate—desolate—why should I not 
Sit and tell, and tell o'er, and o'er again 
What is for ages link'd to me ;—to be 
Almost for ever in my bodily sight— 

As now it is, there, though other sensible things 
Dim its dear clearness;—and in my soul's sight 
To be quite, quite for ever ? Nay—my words 
Why should I waste ? But thou wilt patient hear;— 

But hear thou wilt,—and I cannot refuse thee :— 

Hear then in brief; if I in brief can tell it. 

Which yet I doubt. Entrance I gain'd last night; 

And gain'd the room—an oratory. There— 

Long time I loiter'd eager ; but my haste 
Hurried not on the hour’s portentous pace. 

Much I gazed from the window,—but of that 
I will not now; somewhat there was, which all 
Who like to look on earth's charms love to see ; 

But somewhat was there more ; I saw thence,—such 
As heretofore had an adventure seem'd. 

But now I note it not, nor think of it. 

Things so note-worthier follow’d. Much I mused 
On thee—on Giuliana—on myself,— 

Till my thoughts wander'd, and went sliding off 
In dreams gay—lovely—or horrible—as it chanced ; 

And by my frequent fits of slumberousness, 

(For a prodigious heaviness hung on the air,) 

And by my sudden starts therefrom, I found 
Watching was then a jest.—Hours had to pass 
Ere the appointed one. I threw me back 
Upon a chair and slept—or rather slumber’d 
'Tween sleep and dozing. Many were my dreams. 

Various and discontinuous ; things, that night 
Seen for the first time, and things, long ago 
Seen, which I ne'er again shall see, did blend 
Strangely and brokenly with ghastly things. 

Such as we hear in childhood, scorn in youth. 

And doubt in manhood, save when seen. At last 
I awoke,—remember'd in some minutes where 
I was; and, while the clock toll’d twelve, saw—what 
Quite 'woke me, if before waking was doubtful. 

The moon shone in the chamber,—and I beheld 

The door distinctly open—and a shape 

Steal in—I say steal, not that its steps wanted 

Majesty, or that all-o'erawing motion 

Which heralds worth, but from its noiselessness. 

Its lifelessness, I might say ; not an echo 
Bung to its tread, or whisper'd to its breath;— 

Dark was her face—for 'twas a woman's form,— 

Dark as is night's—when crested with the crescent— 

But by the forehead's locks, the downward eyes, 

And cheek quite shaded,—she on sleeping earth 
Looks down and smiles in Indian loveliness. 

So dark was that face,—but 'twas in the dark. 

Or in, at most, only the room's half light: 

Into the moonshine she came on,—and there 
That visage sweet show’d duskier, for heaven's gleam 
Her light loose lawny vestment silver’d—so 
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Contrasting the brown beauty of her face. 

Oil, what a face that was !—ideal truth 
Ne’er poised so justly the well-mated features— 

All moulded as in England’s happiest country. 

Where man’s eye roams bewitch’d.—But naught of fair. 
If cold and pale mean fair, beam’d through the rose 
Of her rich royal cheek : And on her front. 

Though lofty and polish’d, no pure pearl had fear’d 
To hang outrivall’d,—save it hung too near 
The pearly lakes where her black eye-balls swam ; 

Nay, they swam not: Fix’d and serene they gleam’d 
Through her complexion’s clear and cloudless hazel — 
And under her black but evenly bent brows— 

And over her blush, that on the bright brown skin 
Bloom’d like a rose-bush in a hyacinth bed. 

Black as the brambleberry—or her eyes— 

The long wreath’d locks, some braided, on her head 
Were knotted,—and her very face had blanch’d, 

But for the thin white snowy gown, which clung, 

In small folds, her dark billowy breasts about— 

And little low-curved shoulders—and slight waist— 

And roundly, slowly tapering limbs—and last 
Flow’d back from one bare forward foot, so small, 

So delicate, it seem’d to spot, not hide. 

The moonlit floor below it. Not my first— 

My second—or third glance caught the whole grace 
Of that unworldlike statue that stood rootecl 
In the mid chamber, with the sorcery glare 
Of its so stirless eyes, enchaining me 
In wonder and in awe there. Fear’s chili damp 
Impearl’d my brow,—but yet my quivering lip 
Burn’d with that queenlike ghost’s so marvellous beauty 
On which I gazed. She spake no word to me— 

She made no sign, but gazed me, as I were 
A thing of naught: then lift her face, as out 
On the sky to look ; but her black lifeless eyes 
Unseeing seem’d, and on their orbs the light 
Smote and sate stirlessly. But mine methought 
Would crack their strings, so strain’d they after that 
Superior essence bodied in my presence. 

She moved towards the altar-table, and sigh’d,— 

She bow’d her head in prayer, and slightly sobb’d ; 

She look’d up to the crucifix and smiled— 

The image of the crucifix, that from 

The holy cross seem’d smiling on her worship : 

And I meanwhile could move not from my place, 

Such influence was upon me ; nor mine eyes 
Could from the white curve of her kneeling figure 
Unlock themselves. Her silent orisons. 

It seems, were finish’d; for the spirit raised 
Up the dusk splendour of her meek mild face. 

The eyelids as before widedrawn, the eyes 
Gleaming in ghostly fixedness. A couch 
Stood by the further wainscot; thither moved she : 
There those luxurious limbs were loosely laid— 
Modestly wimpled, save one elegant ankle : 

She slept, or rather seem’d to sleepher lips 
Murmur’d—as though she were a creature of mind—- 
With sounds of melody, but not quite meaning; 

And, as they sunder’d, lo ! like daisies wreathed 
’Mong red carnations, lay within their red 
The glossy teeth. I durst not stir. I durst 
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Scarce draw my breath ; while there her wavy bosom 
So like a woman's heaved, that wonder whisper'd me, 
“Oh ! have not spirits hearts like women's too?" 

And long, and eagerly, and fierily 
I gazed, and love grew in me ; while that fear 
Which ices boldest hearts in fleshless presences 
Could not allay this feverish frenzy, which 
Is thus part of me ever. Long, oh ! long 
I fed on that sweet vision ; soon—too soon 
It rose,—but still her open eye was settled. 

And still her step was silky silent, and 
Her mouth still deadly mute ; and through the door 
Past she. The supernatural strength, which braced me 
Through that strange interview, was loosen'd. Dim 
Wax'd my weak, reeling, and o’erstrained eyes ; 

I shiver'd, and I sicken'd, and I sank 
Swooning upon the floor ;—and when I rose. 

The dappled east was ripening with red morn.— 

Hast thou not heard enough ? is not my tale 
Long enough—horrible enough to thee, my brother ? 
Who seest Reginald de Reine a slave 
To this most hopeless, awful, unearthly passion. 

Which beats within my bosom—feel how strongly, 
Which burns beneath my temples—feel how fiercely, 
Till at the last, nor is that last long hence. 

It must wear out and eat away the clay 
Which cases soul and intellect. Then I 
Shall become like to thee, sweet—sweet—sweet spirit. 
And like as poor polluted man can be ; 

And find thee out, and be with thee, and lie 
In the Eden of thy love. Why—why not now ?— 

Oh, did I call thee fiend ? or think thee aught 
Save angel ? I am mad, and thou’lt forgive me. 

When, when shall I come to join thee ? 

Rob. Brother, brother. 

This is some dream. Ye slept; ye dreamt ye woke ; 
But woke not truly till ye dreamt ye swoon’d. 

What further ? 

Reg. Further, Robert ? why this further. 

Wake from that dream I never shall. Whosoe’er 
And whencesoe’er that spirit that enthrals me— 

My being is bound to hers eternally— 

The living to the dead it may be, but 

Bound notwithstanding; bound—till both be dead, 

Or rather living both. Oh ! for that death. 

When I shall be re-born ! When will it come ? 

Rob. Brother, go watch again another night. 

Wake in right earnest; sleep through all to-day ; 

Take opium that ye may so, if 'tis needful; 

But, watch and wake to-night; and pray to Christ 
To ward both waking fallacies and wild dreams. 

Then if this spirit show herself again— 

On the third night together we will watch; 

And—if to my yet unwon sight it come— 

We will address it, Reginald, and learn 
The purpose of its walking. 

Reg. Robert, Robert, 

Thou balmest my sore soul. Then I shall see her— 
See her again. To-morrow may take thought 
For what concerneth it; but this—this night 
Is at the worst mine own. 

Rob. Stay, Reginald! 

15 
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Mr Robert Buckdalk. 

He will not;—cure him, Heaven ! Oil! if this be 
A spirit good, and not a dream, it will not 
Sure tempt him on to such mad misery. 


SCENE V.— The Oratory. 

Sir Reginald Buckdale de Reine. 

Again upon one hour, one place, one person. 

If person I may call what’s incorporeal. 

My destiny seems hanging. Spirit, spirit. 

Wilt thou not come ?—Oh ! sure it is thine hour ; 

Why but for one short hour dost thou deign walk 
Before the eyes of mortals ? Ah ! a mortal 
Am I ? or, if a mortal, am I man. 

Who thus am separated from all men 
By mystery of this fierce affection, which. 

Told to their ears, would seem unnatural ? 

Is it not so ?—all! that thought I cannot brook, 

Thitherward dare not look: I only feel 

That this delay is horrific. Stars, oh ! hear me;— 

Planets, hear as ye wander; for ye sure 
Meet her luxuriant form come floating by 
Your jewell’d cars, and by the diamond seats 
Of yon your thousand sistering stars,—their orbs 
Passing in glory, and your own in fleetness;— 

Ye angels of Heaven’s hosts, cloud not—oh ! cloud not. 

Lest despair whisper me yon skies do frown ; 

Echo my prayers up to God’s sapphire throne ; 

Let me not cheated be by a mad love 

Of what exists not; or, if ’twere no dream 

Of fancy or of slumber,—be not these 

Put up for naught—these supplications vague 

Of mine for pity, for the leave to keep 

This passion, which is, even as my heart’s blood, 

Mine action’s vital spring. Even though I wear 
My heart away with longing, and my life, 

Still let me long and love, till I become 
Akin to her pure nature ;—if indeed 
Ere then fate’s chain across my haven of hope 
Be drawn ; even so my destiny hath a breeze 
Will drive me on that bar, though there I split: 

So be it. Oh ! how loudly this room’s silence 
Speaks of her saintlike presence ; and yon couch 
Where lay her lovely form,—so far eclipsing 
All, mind e’er moulds—or pencil paints—or chisel 
Carves, or hath carved, the Parian stone to. Thee, 

Sweet sofa, I may kiss, where her cheek thee press'd 
With the ethereal blush, and with the unworldly 
Clearness of her complexion dusk, yet deeply 
Tinging with love’s light, wbat hearts look thereon.— 

Come to mine arms, thou graceful ghost; immortal. 

Come to a mortal’s arms, and find within 

Their clasp how fond a heart doth pant. Come'quick. 

Hark ! that’s the clock,—why loiters she ? three . . . four ; 

Must I but once behold thee, and that once 

Past—past already ? eight. .. nine . . . ten. Strike quicker, 

Ye hours ; she will not cometwelve ! . . . no, she comes not. 

Misery ! misery !—and 1—’tis I 

Have chased thee from thy chapel, sainted soul-— 
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Will not the madness fall on me—which falls 
On those that soar'beyond earth’s atmosphere ? 

Will not the cold of utter solitude 

Freeze up my heart-springs ? and the furnace-fire 

Of utter solitude, both round me and o’er me. 

With buzzing spectres populous, broil my brain, 

Who thus have dared unhallow with rank breath 
The air that she deign’d breathe ; the honour’d place 
Wherein that disembodied—or unbodied— 

Intelligence (whichever she might be) 

Lower’d herself to live some minutes far 
From the sweet song of her compatriot glories— 

From the sweet smile of God’s all-sovereign splendour ? 
Shall not my limbs be blasted, or my throat 
Be strangled, by some unseen vengeance-arm 
Suddenly, for mine impious boldness?—Here— 

Here then—upon this couch I’ll meet my doom,— 

Where thou, my unworldly love, hast blest my death-bed. 
Shudder not—shudder not, O my fragile frame. 

For thou hast well deserved it. 

( The Ghost of the Oratory enters.') —Ha ! ’tis she ; 

Sudden, and by falling loot or fluttering robe 
To the for-ever-watchful ears of echo 
ITnharbinger’d. Die not, my heart, away. 

It will chili—will my forehead—with the drops 
Of this unearthly awe that dews the air 
Of spectral night;—why should it, when such grace 
Guidetli her motions—and such meekness hangs 
Those dark locks o’er her hidden downward eyes ? 

She stays not now, though;—stands not;—looks not up 
To yon calm sky. But to the crucifix 
Kneels—why so soon ? yet, oh ! how beautiful 
Bends backward that bare footsole as she kneels;— 

Thou on the cross, oh, hear her ! even as thou 
Ilearest her on thy throne,—when in its light 
She kneels seraphic mid thy seraph court 
The loveliest as the purest.—Ah ! she rises ; 

Hither she comes :—Ha!—and I’ve made her couch 
My seat;—now nears the horror of my doom,— 

I cannot stir, yet how shall sit here ? how 
Shall flesh and spirit thus together be,— 

Together be—yet flesh not be annihilate. 

As water dropp’d on fire ?—I cannot stop— 

Yet— would I fly—how can I ? for a bond— 

Man may not break—confines me. Horror, horror. 

Why—when the thing I love draws nigh—wilt thou 
Gather my gasping breath so ? Yet—yet tremble, 

Vain flesh, and too far venturous. Sees she me ? 

Her head hung down still, and her eyes still hid,— 

Will she walk nearer, and not look me dead ? 

Seated !—by me !—and yet my weak nerves palsied ? 
Come nigher—closer to this end of the couch,— 

One cannot longer this endure, but must 

Bury one’s fears—or bend to them. What! what! 

Will she recline then ? and doth lay her head 
On the warm heart that loves her ?—What is this 
I feel—pride ? pleasure ? pain ? or terror ? 

Ay!—do her temples beat ? her heart perhaps 
Beats too with what looks so much like to life. 

It does. And this to me then,—that I—I 
Should bear thy bright head on my bosom true ? 

Oh ! earth-entrancing ecstasy ! sweet, sweet mouth. 
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Ambrosial breathing cup,—may I not sip 

Thus from thy burnish'd rose-crown'd brim that portion 

Of the dear nectar of thy mutual kiss 

Which mantleth there in foretaste of Elysium } 

Moist with the honey-dew of life, her lip 
Throbs thrillingly through mine. Oh, Reginald ! 
Happy—happy Reginald ! could this but last!— 

But oil! I fear to part upon this forehead 
Her serpentine and sable locks, lest there 
I see those lifeless eyeballs, which too well 
Tell me she is not of my feather.—God ! 

Sure—sure it is not blasphemous in me 
Thus to love this thy heavenly creature.—Nay, 

How can I gaze on her, and not so ? Yet 

Thou hast given to me to gaze on her.—And how .... 

Why should I deem it is profane to love 

Thus whom one day I must resemble, whom 

One day perhaps thou'lt make me a mate unto ? 

Quick, quickly be it!—Alas ! her flesh is cold— 

Yet 'tis not clay-cold;—and there surely danceth 
A somewhat human heart in this dear bosom, 

'Tween whose soft breasts lie nestling fervent love 
And maiden modesty embracingly. 

Though tremble and kindle all the fiery fibres 
Of my transported frame ; yet what an awe 
Doth halo this pure figure !—Strange, strange lot!— 

To love—and love not one of this earth's daughters. 

But one who hath, they say, time out of mind 
Walk'd thus this chamber's precincts !—Can 1 shake 
Delirium so delicious from my brain— 

Such superhuman boldness from my heart ? 

No, no, I love—and will love—whatsoever 
That luxury cost. And canst not thou love too. 

Loveliest and best beloved ? Canst not thou 
Find in thy breast the jewel, that shall ripen 
Under the sunny alchemy of love. 

To outshine the false passion whereto man 
Is fool enough sometimes to give love's name. 

Love's thrice—thrice ho % Iy style ?—Ha ! what is this ? 

A ring upon thy finger ?—I will have it. 

Though the owning thereof blast me.—Come, 

Delicate, round, smooth, dainty darling finger. 

Forgive the robbery ; for the spoil shall hang 
Upon the faithfullest heart that ever vow'd 
Infinite passion to a finite being. 

As I unto an infinite now swear 
Love deathless as herself.—Alas ! alas ! 

She stirs—she raises her—wilt thou away, 

Sweet—wilt thou from me, angel ?— ... Out upon me ! 
Who taught me this half-wooing ? Fie—fie—fie! 

Let my long whispering rise to outspoken vows. 

Spirit, hear me!—nay, no violence: I must not 
Force her to hear—or speak to me—or stay. 

May be this is the high price of her presence— 

May be it is the hard trial, whereon hangs 
Our at all meeting—mistress of my spirit. 

My mistress, and my spirit.—Stern, stern law. 

To have thee dumb. Oh ! in her own good time 
My thoughts sure she will answer; and on my heart 
The melody pour of her mellifluous lips. 

Alas ! again I am left.—Her ring I have, though ; 

And yet—not that alone: have I no power 
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To trace her, whither doubtless she hath come 
To guide me. ’Twas the leftward corridor 
She glided down. Mysterious magic being. 

I’ll follow thee, though death stand in my way ! 


SCENE VI. 

Giuliana. Master Robert Buckdale. 

Giu. Dear Robert, go not. 

Boh . Giuliana, I must. 

Gin. Nay, dearest love, I pray thee, dare it not. 

Bob. There is no danger,—be there then no fear:— 
What dread’st thou, love ? 

Giu. Ah ! Robert, know’st thou Love, 

Yet dreamest he can otherwise than dread. 

Even where there were no danger ? But here there is. 

Else Reginald would not delay returning : 

Peril there is. Noon, eve, and night, and morn 
Have overflown our watching eyes, since dawn’d 
The day that should have closed his second visit. 

Let me, dear Rob—let me prevail on thee. 

My madcap love, to tempt it not. 

Rob. Giuliana, 

Think ye the brethren that rode side by side 
Through Creci’s marvellous thunders, fetlock deep 
In free French blood;—they who have side by side. 

At Poitiers—off Ecluse—on Halidown— 

Each for the leopards stood—and for his life. 

And for his dearer brother’s } ... . shall not we 
One by the other stick till death ?—though all 
The devilry of all the deepest hell 
Do gird thy father’s castle—go I will. 

Giu. Why thou need’st go, I see not. Sure there are 
Enough of grooms and serving-men, to send 
And scour the land for leagues, without my losing 
Brother and betroth’d at once, by one fell trick 
Of Sathan’s.—By these tears, Rob, stay ! 

Rob. Giuliana! 

And is this thou advisest me to shame 

My name—the name that shall be, should be thine— 

With cowardice ? What! By Aumarye’s daughter’s lips 
Is’t that these milkmaid thoughts are utter’d ?—No ! 

Some baseborn witch Giuliana’s witching face 
Hath stolen, to counsel what each noble line 
Of that high-spirited countenance belies. 

Or is it thy dear love—yea ! dear as fond— 

For Robert, hath made thee forget thyself? 

Come to mine arms—come—on my faithful heart 
Fall, as I thus before thee kneel. Come, come. 

Dear—let me kiss back that fine forehead to 

Its native courage, as I kiss and kiss 

This darling hand—with thanks. % 

Giu. Sir, as ye covet 

Those kisses henceforth ; as ye hope that hand ; 

And as ye prize this heart ye chase and sport with 
So cruelly,— .. . forego your purpose. Dream ye 
That I will wed one, who of his love’s pleasure 
Studied and her wishes gratified—but talks ? 

“ Deeds,” sir, “ not words,” hath been my motto : Would 
It were also thine. 


COct. 
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Rob. Would it be, if I now 

Fail’d brotherhood and friendship at the pinch ? 

Ye see, love,—do ye not ?—I cannot choose 
But go. 

Giu. Choose me then, or to go, sir. 

Rob. . Sweeting, 

That were bard choice indeed. Propose it not. 

Giu. I am sorry, sir, it is hard. I had thought 
So high of Master Buckdale as to deem 
His will were weaker than his love. I thank him 
For teaching me to know myself—a woman— 

And, as it seems—a vain one. 

Rob. Mistress mine. 

How can I—in the silken cord of love. 

And seal’d with passion’s ring—bind up my name 
To be a title-deed of infamy 
Unto my children ?—Can I but forego, 

Lady, at whatever price of heart and head. 

Which both must become shatter’d by thy loss— 

Can I—even these at stake—but fly the style 
Of coward, false friend, foul knight, traitor proved. 

And all-disnatured brother ? 

Giu . Bobert, Robert, 

Think not these tears are from a melting soul. 

They fall for thee;—fie on thy hollow passion ! 

Fie on thy lips that swore they did interpret 
A loving heart, yet garbled the harsh language 
’Twould hold—if out it plainly spoke !—Fie, fie 
On me that credited thou loved’st me. 

Rob. Oh ! love I not ?—witness, these watery eyes !— 

Witness, this heart, thou can’st not, dearest, see. 

Which, agitated, weeps its tears of blood 
Far faster than thine own fall!—Witness—witness. 

Whatever is worth swearing by—whatever 
Can damn forswearing,—whether I love not! 

Giu. And yet can’st leave me ? 

Rob. And yet must , love, leave thee. 

Giu. Do it then, with the penalty thereon 
Impending. For though wept I have, to see 
Mine influence little, and thy love still less ; 

Woman although I be in heart and head, 

Man still I am in spirit; nor will link 
Mine own nor yet another’s dearest hopes 
To disappointment—by uniting me . 

With one whose will is not as my will; nor 
Can sacrifice itself to any other. 

Though otherwise that other’s fears must grow 
To deadly agony.—Sir, speak I calmly ? 

Well—I mean fixedly.—Oh, Robert, Robert! 

Why can I not persuade thee ? Tempt not God ! 

Rob. I tempt not God by friendship, truth, and faith,— 

I tempt not God by manliness and worth,— 

I tempt not God by blackening not mine honour. 

Which staining—sliglitliest, dear—I were unworthy 
Thine, sweet, or any woman’s love; and which 
To stain thou wilt not wittingly ask me.—True, 

The honour of simple Master Robert Buckdale 
May seem a small tiling, lady, in thine eyes 
To Master Buckdale’s wife, it must be dear, though— 

Whoever, whencesoever, however high 

She be.—Albeit thee I am far below 

In rank—in worthier requisites still more so,— 
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More worthless still I will not make me: and even 
As I am now., that woman were unworthy 
My love, or any else’s—whose love were 
To buy at such a price:—Such thou art not— 

My joy, my pride, my pleasure, my whole world. 

My darling, my adored one—whom I love 
Too well to lower me in thy hoped esteem. 

By doing what a moment hence thou’lt blush 
Giuliana’s love should have been ask’d to do. 

Giu. Ye will go then ? 

Rob. Oh, shall I not ? 

Giu.' ' Thou knowest 

Best thine own choice : I can but know from thee ; 

And thou hast not forgiven me enough 

The tempting thee to what thou thinkest wrong, 

To have yet trusted thy resolve to me. 

But, if thou goest, Robert, what doth bar 
But I ride over with thee to the castle ? 

Rob. Only my fears, sweet girl; only my love. 

Gui. But mine for thee—it seems, Rob—are to be 
Over-ruled; why not thine for me ? 

R°b. Because 

Mine are most reasonable. 


Giu . oh ! your servant— 

How so, sweet lord l 

Rob. Why, art thou not a woman ? 

I mean not thou’rt less reasonable therefor ; 

But sure not strong enough to cope with danger, 

And too much worth to be so risk’d in it. 

Think, Giuliana, think thou art a woman. 

Giu. And if we’ve fiends to face, why, why not woman 
As reasonably as man ? unless, forsooth, 

Man be more pure—more holy. 

Rob. Which he is not. 

Giu. For Reginald thou hadst fear; and shall not I 
Fear too for Robert ? What is there thou durst 
For him, I should not dare for thee ? Is it man ? 

Giuliana fears not man, while thou wilt guard her.— 

Is it hell ?—hell walks not visible at noonday, 

Whate’er is met at midnight.—I must take 
My morning’s ride, and ride I will with thee : 

That’s settled. 

Rob. But thy father ? 

Giu. 0 ! my father. 

If he hath no dislike to strangers going, 

Will pardon sure his daughter. I shall be 
A true child of the house, and go with thee. 

Though it be but lest thou fly off with it. 

Ah ! Robert, thinkest thou we’ll find him, dearest ? 

Sweet Heavens ! I trust we shall not lose thy brother. 

Rob. Darling girl! how I love thee ! yet I wish 
Ye’d not give me your company this morning. 

Giu.. Frankly allow’d ; and shall as frank find answer : 

I will in spite of thee. There be some things 
Wherein I will not contradicted be. 


LOct. 
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SCENE VII. 

Sir Reginald Buckdale de Reine. 

A Lady swooning. 

Keg. Look up—look, sweet!—oh, heaven ! how sweetly half 
She doth look up ;—lancing her eye's light—fixed 
Albeit almost like death—through these black lashes 
And smooth dusk skin, like love's star beaming through 
A churchyard yew-tree and night's clear dark sky: 

Look more like life, dear eyes !—Oh, cursed ring ! 

For this was't I became possess'd of thee, 

To scare her poor sight thus ? 

Lady. Nay, pray, sir, leave me. 

1leg. Ah ! art thou still on life ? Why should I leave thee ? 
The swoon may yet return. 

Lady. It may—it may; 

Yet go ;—for I feel thy looks enforce my blushes : 

Unsay thy hale, and give me hack my ring. 

Reg. No ! let me keep thy ring, and take thou this: 

See ! it will fit thy linger—not thy least. 

But yet thy wedding finger it will lit— 

And that is where it should he.—For my tale 
Of these three nights—in silence let it sleep;— 

Though blessed be those restless memories, which 
Thus oft have led thee, as thou sayest, in sleep 
So wide to wander from thy bower. 

Lady. Sir Knight, 

Leave me—I prithee. 

Reg . Nay—why redden thus, 

Dear lady ? whose unquiet sleep uncover'd 
No secret of thy soul, for which a blush 
Could spot the purest angel's sunny cheek. 

Ah ! could I deem, mid those remembrances 
That have thy slumbers haunted, one slight thought 
Hath ere slipt in—of that so soon struck heart;— 

Which, as thou hurried'st to thy gondola 

Forth of the crowded Carnival, erst breathed 

Its vows forth to thy masqued beauty,—while 

The moon's eye fill'd with tears, because delay 

Thou would'st not for the sighs that sought thine ear— 

His hot and hasty sighs, who could not follow 
His idol then—but kneels before her now. 

Not 'neath the golden Venice sunset—nor 
By Venice's blue straits—nor with Venice's words 
Of vowell’d music o’er her small waves rippling,— 

But mid my native land's fresh jubilant morning— 

'Neath opal clouds chaotic—and yon sky. 

That, like a breastplate's steel and silver inlay. 

Is blue and white alternate by the sunbeams 
Ray'd, as they shoot up from the east.—Oh ! look— 

Look on the growing glories of this day— 

This happy, holy, sainted, godlike day. 

This king of days to me :—look on its promise,— 

Thou'lt find no cause for fear—for hope a million. 

We botli are young;—and I have lands and rank,— 

And—if from them I fall—a heart and hand 
More worth, I trust, than either,—and to thee 
Devoted, dearest.—Let me be thy love ;— 
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And, oh ! be thou ray bride, ray dark-faced beauty,— 

Even as thou art my love, ray bright-eyed darling;— 

Surely that blush says me not no ? .... 

Lady . Oh ! sir,— 

I did not mean my blush to speak.— 

Reg. Those tones— 

Those soft true pensive tones—thou didst, though.—Ay ! 

’Twas they, that first betray’d my lovely ghost 
To be my masquer of the Carnival, 

So long—so vainly sought. Now art thou found,— 

Strange luck !—an unknown child of Aumarye’s, 

Who sought me for his son. Yes; he shall have me;—• 

If he will—so : if not—thou wilt not sure 
Disdain to fly with love, and change for bliss 
This doleful desert dwelling?—How—oh ! how 
Could he thus mew so fair a falcon here ? 

Lady. What, know ye not,—who knew my sire so long, 

And art so great a favourite?—Though 1 —how should ye? 

My mother—as I told you, did I not ?— 

Was of a kingly caste in India: 

She swore my father fond—on her death-bed— 

He would not make his little gipsy girl 

(So me they call’d) ’mid Europe’s fair a wonder • 

’Twas kind, though weak—perhaps unwise—nor yet 
’Mid Europe’s haughty sons should I be made 
A gaze for observation.—This he swore— 

All he did swear,—he knew not what he swore ; 

And his kind heart, ’mid all the luxuries 
He heaps on my loved loneliness, oft sighs 
Because he hath so sworn. And now he purposed— 

Giuliana wedded, whom I merely know 
From his aye praising—that we two should turn 
To that dear East, where I was born and bred. 

And whence had but just join’d his eager love,— 

When first we met, sir, in the Place San Marco. 

There wislieth lie to die ; there in his first 
Love’s grave to lie he longetli, and there before 
He falls asleep, to see me blest.—Aught else 
Is there that you would hear ? 

Reg . Yes: one thing—whether 

With me it is that he may see thee blest ? 

Lady. Oh, Reginald !—for so ye say they call you— 

I have confess’d ye were remember’d since 
That earliest hour of. 

Reg. Seeing and of loving ? 

Of seeing and of loving on thy part ? 

As upon mine of loving without seeing— 

Though not without some suing that I might 
See and love better. 

Lady . Which I granted not; 

An English taste can tell the reason why. 

Reg. And therefore loved still better from not seeing. 

Lady. Yet these three nights ... the first, when first ye saw me— 
The second, when ye sought and found me not— 

The third, when ye have track’d me . . . never, never 
In thought ye’ve met the masque ye plighted troth to. 

Nor dream’d of her ye said ye’d ne’er forget. 

Reg. Ah ! had’st thou dream’d of me, as I of thee, . . . 

As I dream’d o’er on each of these three nights. 

Those Venice scenes again, mix’d up with all 
The fanciful illusions of this place, . . . 

9 
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My spirit, my sleep-walker,—oh ! how blest 
Thy Reginald would be ! 

Lady. Would lie indeed ! 

But—who are those that old David doth let through 
Yon shrubbery’s shaded postern ? 'Tis a pair 
Most beauteous and most princely. 

The Lady. Sir Reginald Buckdale de Reine. Giuliana. 
Master Robert Buckdale. 

Reg. Ah ! I know them. 

Welcome, dear Giuliana; welcome, Rob,— 

Dearest Rob, welcome. 'Tis my brother, lady : 

And let me introduce to you, Giuliana, 

As to thee, Master Buckland,—this sweet lady. 

The eldest daughter of Aumarye, and a sister— 

A worthy sister now of one of you. 

And soon I trust of both ;—may I not add, love. 

Of both hereafter by a double tie,— 

When thou wilt be my brother’s brother’s bride. 

As not long hence my brother’s fair bride’s sister ? 

Kiss, constellated beauties. 

Giu. Ye amaze me. 

A sister never known—so strangely found ! 

Most lovely lady, may I really give 
The kiss of sisterhood ? or doth Sir Reginald 
Mean merrily but my bridegroom’s brother’s wife,— 
Forgetting that I sent him late a message— 

Touching the cup and lip, and slip between. 

And that betrothing makes not always bridegrooms. 

How is it, lady ? 

Lady. As ye first proposed it.— 

I think, my lovely, lightsome, laughing sister; 

So we will kiss, nor fear lest the sun-stains 
Of this my foreign cheek should spoil that fair one. 

Rob. Brother, thou deal’st in mysteries. Come, clear them. 
Can’st thou not introduce me to a ghost ? 

Pardon, sweet lady, if mv guess have call’d 
A blush to your bright cneek. 

Lady. Why, pardon I must 

So slight a fault, sir, in Sir Reginald’s brother. 

Rob. A sweet avowal, Reginald ! and franker, 

Giuliana, than methinks I could have wrung 
From one fair shrew we know. 

Giu. The shrew, indeed, 

I shall be forced to play, Rob, if ye bar 
Your riddle-solving brother there from speaking. 

Beside, ye’re somewhat vain, to hint I've pardon’d 
No weightier faults, sir, in Sir Reginald’s brother. 

Rob. Nay, ye mistake me. 

Giu . I know I do, and meant it. 

Rob. I knew, ye meant and knew it. 

Giu. Then, why tell me 

What I was’ware of? Think, before ye answer. 

If that your rattling tongue will give you leave. 

Rob. Or if another will, fair dame, perhaps. 

Giu. If ye mean mine, I’d give you leave with pleasure 
To think in silence, if I could but get 
A word in edgeways to pronounce my leave. 

Come, Reginald,—excuse my freedom, sister: 

The gentleman was an old flame of mine ; 

Shall he be still so, Rob ?—Come, Reginald, 
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Up to yon flowerbank, ami from thence enlighten 
Your poor bewilder'd co-mates. 

Lady. Sister sweet. 

Nay ; ‘herei* ye usurp authority 

Ye ve lost, I rather think ;—Sir Reginald, 

I trust, will company myself indoors ; 

And, if ye wish to ask or know of aught, 

Accept ye hotli a sister's welcome thither. 

Rob. Some hows and wliys we see not:—but 'tis plain* 

Whatever mystery we have yet to learn, 

A double bridal sets all right again : 

And that, by hook or crook, will come in turn. 

Gui. With fathers smiling on our linked hands, 

None to forbid our bans, or break our bands ; 

This seems most like. If not—why, well-match’d hearts. 

They say, teach young heads sundry pretty arts ; 

And, well I ween, our sister and our brother 
Were match'd in heaven by fate for one another : 

So, Rob, unless thou shrink, mayhap we’ll make 
The double marriage whereof late ye spake. 

Rob. Threat on, terrific tongue ; I’ll not withdraw my stake. 


STILL FARTHER PORTIONS OF THE AUTORTOGRAPHY OF MANSIE WAUCH, 

TATLOR. 

A Tailor is a man, a man, a man, 

And a Tailor is n man. 

Old Song. 

Portion Fifth. 


The sbugh of war and invasion gaed 
o'er the face of the land, at this time, 
like a great whirlwind; and the hearts 
of men died within their persons with 
fear and trembling. The accounts 
that came from abroad were just 
dreadful beyond all power of descrip¬ 
tion : Death stalked about from place 
to place, like a lawless tyrant, and the 
blood of men was spilt like water. 
The heads of crowned kings were cut 
off; great dukes and lords thrown into 
dark dungeons, or obligated to flee 
for their lives into foreign lands, and 
to seek out hiding-places of safety 
beyond the waves of the sea. What 
was warst of all, our trouble seemed 
a smittal one ; the infection spread 
around; and even our ain land, which 
all thought hale and healthy, began 
to show symptoms of the plague-spot. 
Losh me! that men, in their seven 
senses, could have ever shown them¬ 
selves so infatuated. Johnny Wilkes 
and liberty was but a joke to what 
was hanging over our heads, brewing 
like a dark tempest, which was to 


swallow us up. Bills were paisted up 
through night, by hands that durstna' 
have been seen at the wark through 
day; and the augents of the Spirit 
of Darkness, calling themselves the 
friends of the people, held secret meet¬ 
ings, and hatched plots to blaw up 
our blessed King and Constitution, 
Oil ! the stupid neerdoweels—but 
what can ye get out of fules but fool¬ 
ishness ? as King Solomon wisely ob* 
serves, Proverbs, chap. vii. ver. 10. 
Yet the business, though fearsome in 
the main, was in some parts amaist 
laughable. Every thing was to be 
divided, and ilka ane made alike : 
houses and lands were to be distribu¬ 
ted by lot; and the mighty man and 
the beggar—the auld man and the 
hobble-de-hoy—the industrious man 
and the spendthrift—the maimed, the 
cripple, and the blind, made a' just 
breethren, and alike. Save us 1 but 
to think of such havers !!—At ane of 
their meetings, hadden out at the sign 
of the Tappet Hen and the Tankard, 
there was a prime fight between Tam- 
4- 
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my Bowsie the snab, and auld Thrash- 
im the dominie with the booly back, 
about their drawing cuts, whilk was to 
get Dalkeith Palace, and whilk New- 
battle Abbey.—Oil, sic rif-raff!!! 

What was warst of all, it was an 
agreed and determined-on thing amang 
them, these wise men of the North, to 
abolish all kings, clergy, and religion, 
as havers. Na, na—what need had 
such wise pows as theirs, of being 
taught or lectured to? What need 
had sic feelosophers of having a King 
to rule ower them, or a Parliament to 
direct them ? There was nae a single 
ane amang their number, that did not 
think himself, in his own conceit, as 
wise as Solomon, or William Pitt, and 
as mighty as King Nebuchadnezzar. 

It was full time to put a stop to all 
such nonsense. The newspapers toll¬ 
ed us what it had done abroad, and 
vvliat better could we expect from it 
at liame? Weeds ’ill no grow into 
flowers onywhere, and nae man can 
handle tar without being defiled; the 
first of whilk comparisons is I daur 
say true, and the latter maun be—for 
we read of it in Scripture. Weel, as 
I was saying, it was a braw notion of 
the King to put the loyalty of his land 
to the test, that the daft folk might 
be dismayed, and that the clanjam- 
phrey might tumble down before their 
betters, like windle-straes in a hurri¬ 
cane :—and so they did. 

Siccan a crowd that day, when the 
names of the volunteers cam to be taen 
down ! Nae house could have liadden 
them, even though mony liadna come 
wha thought to have got their names 
enrolled. Losh me ! did they think 
the government was sae far gone, as 
to tak creatures with deformed legs, 
and thrawn necks, and blind een, and 
hashie lips, and grey hairs on their 
pows? Na, na, they were na putten 
to sic straits; though it showed that 
the right speerit was in them, and that, 
though their bodies might be deform¬ 
ed, they had consciences to direct 
them, and souls to be saved like their 
neighbours. 

rll never forget the first day that I 
got my regimentals on; and when I 
looked my sell in the bit glass, just to 
think I was a sodger, wha never in my 
life could thole the smell of powder, 
and liadna fired onything but a penny 
cannon on a Fourth of June, when I 
was a haflins callant. I thoclit my 


throat wad have been cuttit in the 
black corded stock; for, whenever I 
lookit down, without thinking like, 
my chaft blade played clank against 
it with sic a dunt, that I mostly 
chackit my tongue aff. And, as to the 
soaping of the hair, that beat cock- 
fighting. It was really fearsome, but 
I could scarcely keep from laughing 
when I glee’d round ower my shouth- 
cr, and saw a lang glazed leather 
queue hinging for half an ell down 
the braid of my back, and a pickle 
horse hair curling out like a rotten's 
tail at the far end o't. And then the 
worsted taissels on the sliouthers—and 
the lead buttons—and the yellow fa¬ 
cings,—oh but it was grand ! I some¬ 
times fancied my sell a general, and 
gieing the word of command. Then 
the pipe-clayed brocks—but that was 
a sair job ; mony a weary arm did they 
gie me—bait, baiting campstane into 
them. 

The pipe-claying of the breeks, I 
was saying, was the most fasliious job, 
let alane courtship, that ever mortal 
man put his hand to. Indeed, there 
was no end to the rubbing, and scrub¬ 
bing, and brushing, and foiling, and 
cleaning; for, to the like of me, wha 
was nae weel accustomed to the thing, 
the whitening was continually coming 
aff, and destroying my red coat, or my 
black leggins. I had amaist forgot to 
speak of the birse for cleaning out the 
pan, and the piker for clearing the 
motion-hole. But time eneugh till we 
come to firing- 

Big Sam, wha was a sergeant of the 
Fencibles, and aneugh to have putten 
five Frenchmen to flight ony day of 
the year, whiles cam to train us—and 
a hard battle he had with mair than 
me. I have already said, that nature 
never intended me for the soldiering 
trade; and why should I hesitate about 
confessing, that Sam never got me out 
of the awkward squad ? but I had twa 
three neibours to keep me in counte¬ 
nance. A weary wark we made with the 
right, left,—left, right,—right-wheel, 
left-wheel,—to the right about,—at 
ease,—attention,—by sections,—and 
all the resto't. But then there is nothing 
in the course of nature that is useless; 
and what was to hinder me from act¬ 
ing as orderly, or being ane of the 
camp-colour-men on head days ? 

Wc all cracked very crouse about 
fighting, when wc heard of garments 
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rolled in blood, only from abroad; 
but, ae dark night, we got a fleg in 
sober earnest. 

There were signal-posts on the hills, 
lip and down all the country, to make 
alarms, in case of needcessity; and I 
never gaed to my bed, without giving 
first a glee eastward to Falside-brae, 
and then anither westward to the Cal- 
ton-liill, to see that all the country 
was quiet. I had just pappit in—it 
might be about nine o'clock,—after 
being gay hard drilled, and sair atween 
the shouthers, wi' keeping my head 
back, and playing the dumb-bells; 
when lo! and behold, instead of get¬ 
ting my needful rest, in my ain bed, 
with my wife and weans, jow gaed the 
bell, and row-de-dow gaed the drums, 
and all, in a minute, was confusion 
and uproar. I was seized with a se¬ 
vere shaking of the knees, and a fiaff- 
ingat the heart; but I hurried, with my 
night-cap on, up to the garret window, 
and there I too plainly saw that the 
French had landed—for all the signal- 
posts were in a bleeze. This was in 
reality to be a soldier! I never got 
sic a fright since the day I was cleckit. 
Then sic a noise and hullabaloo, in 
the streets—men, women, and weans, 
all hurrying through ither, and crying 
with loud voices, amid the dark, as if 
the day of judgment had come, to find 
us all unprepared ; and still the bells 
ringing, and the drums beating to 
arms. Poor Nanse was in a bad con¬ 
dition, and I was weil warn*; she, at 
the fears of losing me, their bread¬ 
winner ; and I, wi' the grief of part¬ 
ing frae her, the wife of my bosom, 
and going out to scenes of blood, bago- 
nets, and gunpowder, nane of which 
I had the least staraach for. Our little 
son, Bengie, mostly grat himsell blind, 
pulling me back by the cartridge-box; 
but there was nae contending with 
fate, so he was obliged at last to let go. 

Notwithstanding all that, we beha¬ 
ved oursells like true-blue Scotsmen, 
called forth to feight the battles of 
our country; and, if the French had 
come, as they didna come, they would 
have found that to their cost, as sure 
as my name is Mansic. However, it 
turned out as weil, in the meantime, 
that it was a false alarm ; and that the 
thief Buonaparte had not landed at 
Duinbar, as it was jaloused ; so, after 
standing under arms for half the night, 
with nineteen rounds of ball-cartridge 
in our boxes, and the baggage carts 
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all loaden, and ready to follow us to 
the field of battle; we were sent hame 
to our beds, and notwithstanding the 
awful state of alarm to which I had 
been putten, never in the course of 
my life did I enjoy six hours sounder 
sleep ; for we were hippet the morn¬ 
ing parade, on account of our being 
keepit sae lang without natural rest. 
It is wise to pick a lesson even out of 
our adversities ; and, at all events, it 
was at this time fully shown to us the 
needcessity of our regiment being 
taught the art of firing—a tactic to 
the length of which they had never 
yet come. 

Next day, out we were taen for the 
wliilk purpose, and we gaed through 
our motions bravely. Prime—load— 
handle cartridge—ram down cartridge 
—return bayonets—and shoulder hoop 
—make ready—present—fire. Such 
was the confusion, and the flurry, and 
the din of the report, that I was so 
flustered and confused, that, will ye 
believe it ? I never yet had mind to 
pull the tricker. Howsomever, I 
minded aye wi' the rest to ram down a 
fresh cartridge, at the word of com¬ 
mand ; and something told me I wad 
repent no doing like the lave, (for I 
had half a kind of notion that my 
piece never went off’;) so, when the 
firing was over, the sergeant of the 
company ordered all that had loaded 
pieces to come to the front. I swi- 
thered a little, no being very sure like 
what to do; but some five or six 
stappit out; and our corporal, on look¬ 
ing at my piece, ordered me with the 
rest to the front. It was just for all 
the world like an execution; us six, 
in the face of the regiment, in a little 
fine, going through our manoeuvres at 
the word of command; and I could 
hardly stand upon my feet, with a 
queer feeling of fear and trembling, 
till, at length, the terrible moment 
came. I looked straight forrit—for I 
durstna jee my head about, and turn¬ 
ed to the hills and green trees, as if I 
was never to see nature more. 

Our pieces were cocked ; and, at the 
word, off they went. It was an act of 
desperation to draw the tricker, and 
I had hardly weel shut my e'en, when 
I got such a thump in the shoulder, 
as knocked me backwards head-over¬ 
heels on the grass. Before I came to 
my senses, I could have sworn I was 
in another world ; but, when I open¬ 
ed my een, there were the men, at ease. 
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hadding their sides, laughing like to 
spleet them ; and my gun lying on the 
ground, twa three ell before me. 

When I found mysell no killed out¬ 
right, I began to rise up. As I was 
rubbing my breek-knees, I saw ane of 
the men gaen forward to lift up the 
fatal piece ; and my care for the safe¬ 
ty of ithers overcame the sense of my 
own peril,—Let alane—let alane !” 
cried I to him, “ and take care of your- 
sell, for it has to gang aff five times 
yet.” 

Sixth 1 
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The laughing was now terrible ; 
but being little of a soldier, I thoclit 
in my innocence, that we should hear 
as mony reports, as I had crammed 
cartridges down her muzzle. This 
was a sair joke against me for a length 
of time; but I tholed it patiently, 
considering cannily within mysell, 
that knowledge is only to be bought 
by experience. A fule ance showed 
me the story afterwards in a jeestbook, 
as if it wasna true !!! 


At the kirstening of our youngest 
bairn. Baby, two or three remarkable 
circumstances occurred, which it be¬ 
hoves me to relate. 

It was on a cauld November after¬ 
noon ; and really when the bit room 
was all redd up, the fire bleezing 
away, and the candles lighted, every¬ 
thing looked full tosh and comfortable. 
It was a real pleasure, after looking 
out into the drift that was fleeing like 
mad from the east, to turn one’s neb 
inwards, and think that we had a civil¬ 
ized home to comfort us in the dreary 
season. So, ane after anither, the bit 
party, we had invited to the ceremony, 
came papping in ; and the crack be¬ 
gan to get loud and hearty; for, to 
speak the truth, we were blessed with 
canny friends, and a gude neighbour¬ 
hood. Notwithstanding, it was very 
curious, that I had nae mind of ask¬ 
ing doun James Batter, the weaver,, 
honest man, though he was one of our 
ain elders; and in pappit James, just 
when the company had liaflins met; 
with his stocking-sleeves on his arms ; 
his night-cap on his head ; and his 
blue-stained apron, hinging doun be¬ 
fore him, to light his pipe at our bit 
fire. 

James, when he saw his mistake, 
was fain to make his retreat; but we 
wadna hear tell o’t, till he cam in, and 
took a dram out of the bottle, as we 
tell’t him the no doing so wad spoil 
the wean’s beauty, which is an auld 
freak, (the small-pox, however, after¬ 
wards did that;) so, with much per- 
swasion, he took a chair for a gliff, 
and began with seme of his drolls, for 
he was a clever, humoursome man, as 
ye ever met with. But he had now 
got far on with his jeests, when lo! 
a rap came to the door, and Mysie 
whippet away the bottle under her 


apron, saying “ wheesht, wheesht, for 
the sake of gudeness, there’s the mi¬ 
nister.” 

The room had only ae door, and Ja¬ 
mie mistook it, rinning his head, for 
lack of knowledge, into the open clo¬ 
set, just as the minister lifted the outer 
door sneck. We were all now sitting 
on nettles, for we were frighted that 
Jamie wad be seized with a cough, 
for he was a wee asthmatic, or that 
some, knowing there was a thief in the 
pantry, might hurt good manners by 
breaking out in till a giggle. However, 
all for a considerable time was quiet, 
and the ceremony was performed ; 
little Nancy, our niece, handing the 
bairn upon my arm to receive its name. 
So, we thoclit, as the minister seldom 
made a long stay on similar occasions, 
that all wad pass oft* weel eueugli. But 
wait a wee.- 

There was but ane of our company 
that hadna cast up, to wit, Deacon 
Paunch the flesher, a most worthy 
man, but tremendously big, and grown 
to the very heels, as was ance seen on 
a -wager, that his ankle was gritter than 
my brans. It was really a pain to all 
feeling Christians, to see the worthy 
man waigling about, being, when 
weighed in his own scales, two-and- 
twenty stane, nineteen ounces, Dutch 
weight. Honest man, he had had a 
sair feiglit wi’ the wind and the sleet, 
and he came in wi’ a shawl roppined 
round his neck, peching like a broken- 
winded horse ; so fain was he to find 
a rest for his weary carcase in our 
stuffed chintz pattern elbow-chair by 
the fire cheek. 

From the soughing of wind at the 
window, and the rattling in the lum, 
it was clear to all manner of compre¬ 
hension, that the night was a dismal 
ane ; so the minister, seeing so mony 
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of his ain douce folk about him,, thocht 
he might do waur than volunteer to 
sit still, and try our tody—indeed we 
wad have pressed him before this to do 
so; but what was to come of James 
Batter, wha was shut up in the closet, 
like the spies in the house of Rahab 
the harlot, in the city of Jericho ? 

James began to find it was a bad 
business; and having been driving the 
shuttle about from before daylight, 
he was fain to cruik his hough, and 
fand round about him quietly in the 
dark for a chair to sit down upon, 
since better might not be. But, wae's 
me ! the cat was soon out of the pock. 

Me and the minister were just argle- 
bargling some few words on the doc¬ 
trine of the camel and the eye of the 
needle, when, in the midst of our dis¬ 
course, as all was wheesht and atten¬ 
tive, an awful thud was heard in the 
closet, which gave the minister, who 
thocht the house had fallen down, 
such a start, that his very wig loupit 
for a full three-eights aif his crown. 
I say we were needeessitated to let the 
cat out of the pock for two reasons; 
firstly, because we did not know what 
had happened, and secondly, to quiet 
the minister’s fears, decent man, for 
he was a wee nervous. So we made 
a hearty laugh o't, as weel as we could, 
and opened the door to bid James Bat¬ 
ter come out, as we confessed all. 
Easier said than done, liowsomever. 
When we pulled open the door, and 
took forrit ane of the candles, there 
was James doubled up, sticking twa- 
lald like a rotten in a sneck-trap, in 
an auld chair, the bottom of which 
had gaen down before him, and which, 
for some craize about it, had been put 
out of the way by Nanse, that nae ac¬ 
cident might happen. Save us ! if the 
deacon had sate down upon't, pity on 
our brick-floor. 

Weel, after some ado, we got James, 
who was mail* frighted than hurt, 
hauled out of his hidy-hole; and after 
taking off his cowl, and sleeking down 
his front hair, he took a seat beside us, 
apologeezing for not being in his Sun¬ 
day's garb, the which the minister, 
who was a free and easy man, decla¬ 
red there was nae occasion for, and 
begged him to make himself easy. 

Well, passing ower that business, 
Mr Wiggic and me entered into our 
humours, for the drappikie was be¬ 
ginning to tell on my noddle, and made 
me a little venturesome—not to say 
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that I was not a little proud to have 
the minister in my bit liousie; so, 
says 1 to him in a cosh way, “ Ye may 
believe me or no, Mr Wiggic, but 
mair than me think ye out of sight the 
best preacher in the parish—nane of 
them, Mr Wiggie, can haud the can¬ 
dle to ye, man." 

“ Weesht, weesht," said the body, 
in a rather cauld way that 1 didna ex¬ 
pect, kenning him to be as pioud as a 
peacock,—“ I daresay I am just like 
my neighbours." 

This was no just so kind,—so says I 
to him—“ Maybe sae, for mony a ane 
think ye couldna haud a candle to Mr 
Blows ter the Cameronian, that whiles 
preaches at Lugton." 

This was a stramp on his corny tae. 
“ Na, na," answered Mr Wiggie, ra¬ 
ther nettled ; “ let us drap that sub¬ 
ject. I preach like my neighbours. 
Some of them may be worse, and others 
better ; just as some of your ain trade 
may make clothes worse, and some 
better, than yourself." 

My corruption was raised. cc I deny 
that," said I, in'a brisk manner, which 
I was sorry for after ,—“ I deny that, 
Mr Wiggie," says I to him; “ I'll 
make a pair of breeches with the face 
o' clay." 

But this was only a passing breeze, 
during the which, liowsomever, I hap¬ 
pened to swallow my thimble, which 
accidentally slippit aff my middle fing¬ 
er, causing baitli me and the company 
general alarm, as there were great fears 
that it might mortify in the stomach ; 
but it did not; and neither word nor 
wittens of it have been seen or heard 
tell of from that to this day. So, in 
twa three minutes, we had some few 
good songs, and a round of Scotch pro¬ 
verbs, when the clock chappit eleven. 
We were all getting, I must confess, 
a thocht noisy ; Johnny Souter having 
broken a dram-glass, and Willie Fegs 
coupit a bottle on the bit table-cloth; 
all noisy, I say, except Deacon Paunch, 
douce man, wha had fallen into a plea¬ 
sant slumber; so, when the minister 
raise to take his hat, they all raise ex¬ 
cept the Deacon, whom we shook by 
the arms for some time, but in vain, 
to waken him. His round, oily face, 
guid creature, was just as if it had 
been cut out of a big turnip, it was sae 
fat, fozy, and saft; but at last, after 
some ado, we succeeded, and he look¬ 
ed about him with a wild stare, open¬ 
ing his twa red een, like Pandore oys- 
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ters, asking what had happened ? and 
we got him hoi zed up on his legs, ty¬ 
ing the blue shawl round his bull-neck 
again. 

Our company liadna got weel out of 
the cloor; and I was priding myself in 
my heart, about being landlord to sic 
a goodly turn out, when Nanse took 
me by the arm, and said, “ Come, and 
see such an unyearthly sight.” This 
startled me, and I hesitated ; but, at 
lang and last, I gaed in wi’ her, a 
thought alarmed at what had happen- 
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ed, and—my gracious!! there, on the 
easy-chair, was our bonny tortoise-shell 
cat. Tommy, with the red morocco 
collar about its neck, bruised as flat as 
a flounder, and as dead as a mawk !! ! 

The Deacon had sat down upon it 
without thinking, and the puir ani¬ 
mal, that our bit bairns used to play 
wi’, and be so fond of, was crushed 
out of life without a cheep. The thing, 
doubtless, was nae intended, but it 
gied Nanse and me a very sair heart. 


THE COMMNATIONS. 


In an article on the Repeal of the 
Combination Laws we intimated our 
fear, that the law then in preparation 
would be a milk-and-water measure. 
This law has since come into opera¬ 
tion, and our readers have not now to 
learn from us its character. Mr Wal¬ 
lace stated, on its being brought before 
Parliament, that it probably would not 
go far enough for some people, who 
were guided by their prejudices. This 
adoption of the slang of the revolu¬ 
tionary school by a member of the 
Ministry, was not, we think, a very 
seemly matter ; the more especially, 
as it was done to stigmatize those 
whose friendship has not been wholly 
useless to the Ministry. Mr Wallace 
has, however, we suspect, discovered 
by this time that he has prejudices as 
well as other people. We are strong¬ 
ly tempted to imagine, that before 
long, he, and certain of his colleagues, 
will be laboriously employed, not in 
smiling at the prejudices of others, 
but in endeavours to remedy the evils 
produced by their own. 

The new law has been brought into 
action—the fatal error of Mr Plume 
in repealing the common law touching 
masters and servants, and involving 
such repeal in impenetrable mystery, 
has been rectified—the defects of that 
sage statesman’s bill have been reme¬ 
died—and what is the fruit ? The 
mildest answer that can be given is 
—Nothing. Combinations have gone 
on increasing, the system has been 


rendered more comprehensive and 
pernicious, the demands of the work¬ 
men have been more unreasonable, 
outrages have been as frequent, 
more atrocious murders have been 
committed, trade has suffered still 
greater injuries, and the community 
at large has been still more heavily 
taxed by the combiners. Parliament 
might just as well have not wasted a 
single moment of the Session on com¬ 
binations. 

It would be idle in us to repeat in 
detail what has appeared in most of 
the newspapers; we will therefore con¬ 
tent ourselves with noticing a few of 
the fruits which combinations have 
produced since the new law obtained 
being. In Ireland, a number of murders 
of the most horrible description have 
been committed ; the Irish papers state 
that trade in som e parts has been brough t 
into a state of ruin, and that various 
masters arc preparing to withdraw 
from it altogether. The ship-wrights 
in the Thames have, as they have told 
the world,* refused to work for any 
master who employed men who had 
been traitors to them—that is, men 
who had seceded from their combina¬ 
tion, and been willing to work on terms 
which they did not dictate. In conse¬ 
quence the trade has been long stopped, 
and, as it is stated, a licence has been 
obtained for sending a vessel up the 
Baltic for repairs. The combiners, or, 
to speak more properly, the conspira¬ 
tors, have pointed out Mr Young as 


* We give this from a letter which appeared in the Times on behalf of the ship¬ 
wrights. The papers, however, state that their great object was that they might 
work by the piece, and not by the clay. The masters have been compelled to submit. 
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the individual who has shown the 
greatest firmness in resisting them, and 
we hope that gentleman values the 
honour they have done him as he 
ought. We thank him in the name of 
his country for his spirited conduct— 
for his manly opposition to their de¬ 
testable tyranny. We need not dilate 
on what lias taken place at Sunderland 
—on the attempt to stop the ships and 
cargoes of others, and to drive crews of 
seamen by force from employment, 
merely because they disposed of their 
labour according to law and right. In 
Scotland, according to the papers, the 
collier combination has compelled some 
hundreds of workmen to strike against 
their inclinations,* when they were 
able to earn wbat would be equal to 
fifty shillings perweekin London. This 
wise and patriotic body, it seems, regu¬ 
lates other matters beside wages; it 
regulates the supply and price of coals; 
not a coal must be sent to market 
without its permission. Its members 
are represented to labour only four or 
five days in the week, and how they 
employ the rest of their time may be 
easily conjectured. Of course, about 
one-third more labourers are employ¬ 
ed in preparing the coals for market 
than are necessary, and the price of 
coals to the consumer is greater, by 
about half the wages paid for digging 
them, than it ought to be. This 
grievous addition is made to the cost 
of coals, even when the market is 
sufficiently supplied; but it does not 
satisfy the combination. The papers 
state that the supply is inadequate, 
and that there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve the combiners mean to push the 
price to an enormous height on the 
approach of winter, by keeping coals 
from the market. It cannot be need¬ 
ful for us to say, that coals in this 
country rank among the necessaries of 
life, and that it is as essential for them, 
as for corn and animal food, to be kept 
at a moderate remunerating price. The 
various combinations have proceeded 
vigorously in adding to their numbers 
and perfecting their organization, and 
they now tell us that they are regular¬ 
ly connected with each other, and form 
a gigantic whole. They have set up 


their own newspapers, which, as i$ 
very natural, inculcate the worst doc¬ 
trines and feed the worst spirit. The 
system is creeping upwards as well as 
in other directions, and in London and 
various other places, the shopmen of 
drapers, &c. have formed themselves 
into combinations. As soon as the 
workmen of one calling obtain their 
exactions, those of another strike; and 
there are constantly three or four im¬ 
portant trades stopped in some part or 
other. The continual maintenance of 
the workmen of three or four trades is 
a matter of no consequence to the 
purse of the body of combinations; 
the money necessary can be at any time 
extorted from the masters; the taxes 
levied by the combiners need neither 
the sanction of Parliament nor the aid 
of the law to enforce payment. 

When the laws permit all this, it 
is of some importance to inquire into 
its nature, and into the promises which 
it gives touching the future. 

There are persons—even legislators 
—even official men, who stated, some 
time since, that they foresaw before 
the Combination Laws were repealed, 
that the repeal would be followed by 
what they called a re-action. They re¬ 
presented the excesses of the combina¬ 
tions to spring from temporary causes, 
and that the natural operation of things 
would speedily end them. There are 
Political Economists who'very recently 
protested that if the combinations were 
not molested they would soon become 
harmless, and wages would find their 
proper level. If they could be^trust¬ 
ed, it would be very useless in us 
to say another word on the subject; 
but unhappily everything in reason 
and experience proclaims that they are 
not to be trusted. 

The working classes called for the 
repeal of the Combination Laws that 
they might combine; they combined 
that they might promote, as far as pos¬ 
sible, their own interests, not for a mo¬ 
ment, but constantly. Their objects 
were offensive more than defensive; 
and they were principally to raise 
wages, shorten the hours of labour, 
and curtail the authority of the mas¬ 
ters as much as possible. Every man 


* Since we wrote this, the master of these workmen has been constrained to agree 
to their demands, and their example has been followed in other collieries. 
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who keeps a servant knows, that this 
servant, without combinations, is al¬ 
ways in effect struggling in favour of 
these things. The servants formed 
themselves into bodies, they met re¬ 
gularly for the purpose of discovering 
grievances to redress, and advantages 
to obtain ; they subjected themselves 
to a heavy permanent tax, and they 
kept constantly accumulating funds 
which could only be employed in ma¬ 
king war on the masters for their own 
benefit. It is astonishing that any one 
could be so marvellously ignorant of 
human nature as to imagine that bodies 
like these would only be mischievous 
for a moment, and would become, of 
their own accord, harmless. Were we 
to concede that the Combinations would 
always act honestly in respect of inten¬ 
tion, still nothing would be more cer¬ 
tain than that they could continually 
follow the most injurious conduct. 
Man is never satisfied. It is impos¬ 
sible for workmen to meet weekly to 
deliberate on their conditions, without 
working themselves into the belief that 
their wages are too small, their time 
of labour is too long, their masters are 
too arbitrary, or that something re¬ 
quires alteration in tlieir circumstan¬ 
ces. They may conscientiously believe 
this, and still they may be altogether 
in error. It is not in the nature of 
things that men should tax themselves 
to form a fund, and then suffer it to 
lie idle when it might procure them 
benefits. The combination-fund is in 
a great measure to the workman, what 
Ins capital is to the tradesman ; it is 
formed that it may he employed to 
bring in as much permanent gain as 
possible. But it would be preposte¬ 
rous to suppose that the combinations 
would always be actuated by honest 
motives: their leaders are, many of 
them, men of very bad principles, and 
they must often be largely influenced 
by avarice, sensuality, idleness, stub¬ 
bornness, and other bad feelings of 
human nature. The principles and 
objects of the combinations, and the 
character of those who composed them, 
made it morally certain, when they 
were first formed, that nothing but the 
want of means could prevent them 
from continually producing the most 
grievous evils. 

The combinations have rapidly in¬ 
creased in numbers and power ever 
since they were suffered to exist. This 
has not been a matter of chance—the 
Vol, XVIII. 


reverse of what might have been rea¬ 
sonably expected. Nothing else could 
be looked for—nothing but some mi¬ 
raculous change in the laws of nature 
could have prevented it. The working 
classes had permission given them to 
combine, when they confidently ex¬ 
pected that combining would yield 
them great benefits ; trial amply rea¬ 
lized their expectations. Interest and 
feeling led the workmen of a trade to 
combine ; this gave them a monopoly 
of the labour of that trade : they de¬ 
manded an increase of wages, with¬ 
held the supply of labour until their 
demand was complied with, and they 
could not beresisted. One trade was sti¬ 
mulated by the success of another. The 
workmen who did not combine per¬ 
ceived that those who did greatly im¬ 
proved their circumstances by it; they 
perceived that to combine, was, in ef¬ 
fect, to raise wages, enlarge privileges, 
and become, in a great degree, the 
masters of their employers; they per¬ 
ceived that this was to be achieved 
only by combining. The risk dimi¬ 
nished as the system strengthened, 
until, at last, there was scarcely any 
risk at all. However combination may 
injure the working classes as a whole, 
it demonstrably yields great profit to 
those who engage in it: it gives to the 
latter double and treble the wages and 
immunities enjoyed by those who can¬ 
not resort to it. It was not in human 
nature to resist the temptations which 
combination spreads around it, and of 
course the working orders combined 
to the farthest point possible. The 
workmen of almost every trade are now 
united in combinations; they are suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to do nearly any¬ 
thing they please. Look what way we 
will, we can discover nothing in the 
shape of law, counterpoising body, or 
anything else, that is capable of pre¬ 
venting them from continually abusing 
their tremendous power. 

If we look at the masters, what can 
they do ? They have made the most 
desperate resistance, they have made 
the most gigantic sacrifices, and still 
they have been defeated in almost 
every contest. In the two or three in¬ 
stances in which they have conquered, 
they have owed their victory chiefly 
to the mismanagement of their oppo¬ 
nents. The servants can choose their 
time and ground, keep their places 
from being filled by others, prepare 
funds, and rely upon being maintain- 
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ed for a term of almost any duration. 
Almost the only thing that they risk is 
the being compelled to live more eco¬ 
nomically during the strike ; but then 
they have nearly a certainty of being 
successful, and of being able to fare 
the more luxuriously afterwards. At 
the time when the master has the most 
orders on hand, and the greatest need 
of workmen, the latter leave him if he 
will not submit to such terms as they 
please to impose upon him. He can¬ 
not get other workmen, he can find no 
other masters to execute his orders and 
let him receive the profits, his cus¬ 
tomers take their business elsewhere, 
and he perhaps loses them altogether. 
The masters cannot combine to assist 
each other as the workmen can. If 
the latter only supply each other with 
money to subsist on, they suffer scarcely 
anything from striking, and they may 
remain out of employment for any 
length of time : but the former cannot 
enable each other to retain even a por¬ 
tion of their profits and connexions, 
they must endure a tremendous loss, 
they can only suspend their business 
for a short period, and then they have 
scarcely anything before them but un¬ 
conditional submission. The work¬ 
men have so many advantages, that 
they are irresistible. If the combina¬ 
tions be only true to each other, they 
may do as they please. To do this, 
they have only to lend to each other a 
trifling part of what they extort from 
the masters. The money furnished by 
one that is in employment, to another 
that has struck, is, in truth, but a debt 
which is discharged by the borrower 
when the lender needs it. Reasoning 
on the point is, indeed, very unneces¬ 
sary. The fact which we have cited, 
that in almost every contest the mas¬ 
ters have been defeated, and have been 
compelled to submit to the most hu¬ 
miliating, as well as injurious, condi¬ 
tions, decisively proves that they are 
perfectly incapable of acting as a check 
upon the combinations. 

While this is the case, it has been 
likewise abundantly proved, that it is 
impossible to oppose and restrain the 
combinations by means of uncombined 
workmen. To combine is a matter of 
party feeling, as well as personal pro¬ 
fit, and theenthusiasm of the mass of the 
working classes is in its favour; of course 
almost all the workmen of every calling 
join the combinations who are able. 
Those who do not combine, are com- 
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paratively a few scattered, unconnected 
individuals, who are exposed to the 
scorn and hostility of the mass; they 
must work for under-wages, they can¬ 
not be adequately protected, they have 
no common fund to look to if they 
lose their employment, and they are 
commonly the worst workmen. If a 
number of them can be gathered to¬ 
gether to supply the places of those 
who strike, what is the consequence ? 
they meet the hatred, not only of the 
members of that combination which 
they injure, but of the members of 
every combination ; they move only 
amidst bitter and unprincipled ene¬ 
mies ; they are daily exposed to insults 
and mortifications, against which the 
laws can provide no protection. They 
may be told that the laws will punish 
those who may maim or murder them, 
but then they know that this will not 
prevent men from attempting to maim 
or murder them. They are aware that 
their lives are continually in danger. 

As to the laws, they now sanction the 
existence of the combinations, and 
they are totally inadequate to restrain 
them from evil. They suffer men to 
combine in any numbers—to form 
laws of their own—to create funds— 
and to demand any wages, no matter 
how unreasonable. They say, indeed, 
that the men shall not prevent others 
from being employed in their stead, 
and they might almost as well say no¬ 
thing. In most cases, particularly in 
the more important trades, men cannot 
be found to replace the combiners. If 
such man can be found, they not only 
prevent the combiners from attaining 
their objects, but they deprive them 
of employment altogether. When this 
is the case, it is not to be expected 
that the latter will respect the laws, 
the more especially as their obedience 
will subject them to a heavier punish¬ 
ment than their disobedience, pro¬ 
vided they abstain from assault and 
murder. When men whose passions 
are excited to the utmost pitch are 
placed in such a situation, that they 
musteither lose what they are contend¬ 
ing for, and their bread into the bar¬ 
gain, or commit violence upon those 
who are bringing the loss upon them, 
they will generally prefer the latter, 
in spite of laws. Depraved and des¬ 
perate spirits will always be found in 
every combination to perpetrate any 
atrocities towards their rivals. Those 
are not wise laws which suffer bodies 
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of men to place themselves in such a 
situation, and they will never he ef¬ 
fective ones. That which forbids the 
combiners to “ molest” such workmen 
as would take their employment from 
men, can be evaded in numberless 
ways, and it is almost daily violated : 
it yields very little benefit. 

People—and people too, who are 
very high in influence, if not very 
wise in action—still speak of educa¬ 
tion as a thing that would keep the 
working orders from improper con¬ 
duct. Mechanics’ Institutes arc still 
to form the nostrum for the combina¬ 
tion-madness. We doubt that any¬ 
thing could be conceived more false 
and absurd. What is the constant lan¬ 
guage of these people—of the Politi¬ 
cal Economists, the Liberal system- 
men, the Whigs, and the Bentham¬ 
ites? It is, that all men, and bodies 
of men, will abuse power if they pos¬ 
sess the means. They eternally declare 
that Ministers, Legislators, Judges, 
Public Companies, and bodies of all 
descriptions, although the individuals, 
and those who guide the bodies, may 
be men who have had the best educa¬ 
tion, in respect of sentiment as well 
as science, and who are sensitively 
alive to the principles of honour, are 
nevertheless sure to abuse their power 
for their own profit and gratification, 
if they are not effectually restrained 
from it by laws or other things. They 
never speak of trusting wholly, or in 
part, to education; but they insist 
upon having all the restrictions that 
could be framed if no such thing was 
known. This is very wise. Yet the 
very same people, when they speak of 
the combinations of mechanics—bo¬ 
dies which exist only to promote their 
own interests—they speak of them as 
needing only education to keep them 
from abusing their power. We will 
waste no comment upon this mon¬ 
strous absurdity. Education, with re¬ 
gard to this point, will have no better 
effect upon the mechanic and labour¬ 
er, than upon the Secretary of State, 
Member of Parliament, and East In¬ 
dia Director. We believe that the Me¬ 
chanics’ Institutes will make no per¬ 
ceptible improvement in the character 
of the working classes as a whole—we 
believe that in spite of them, and per¬ 
haps in some cases by means of them, 
these classes are sinking in character, 
are becoming more vicious and disor¬ 
derly ; but if we knew that they would 


give a good education to every work¬ 
ing man, we should still know like¬ 
wise that the combinations of work¬ 
ing men would as certainly tyrannize 
and trample upon the rights of others 
if they could, as bodies of gentlemen. 
Education will not do—the combiners 
can no more be placed under sufficient 
internal restraints than other people— 
they must be prevented from possess¬ 
ing the power to tyrannize and injure, 
by laws, or the power of other bodies, 
or they will use such power as any 
other description of men would use 
it. Nothing could be more indisputa¬ 
ble, and that must be a most unac¬ 
countable delusion which keeps any 
thinking man in ignorance of it. 

Nothing, therefore, exists which is 
capable of duly controlling the com¬ 
binations ; it follows, as a matter of 
course, that they possess a vast por¬ 
tion of arbitrary and unconstitutional 
power, and that they continually abuse 
this power. Strikes are now about as 
numerous as ever; and they most of 
them take place for the most abomi¬ 
nable and injurious objects. Wages 
have been advanced, avarice has had 
its meal, and now idleness must be 
gorged. The workmen of one calling 
strike, that they may be idle half of 
their time, and starve the surround¬ 
ing population; those of another 
strike, that other men may be employ¬ 
ed to do a part of their work, while 
they stand with their arms folded 
looking on; those of a third strike, 
that they may emancipate themselves 
from the control of the masters, and 
work when, and as, they please. These 
strikes, notwithstanding their objects, 
are generally successful. When we 
look at all the characteristics of the 
combinations, at human nature, at 
other bodies of men, and at the les¬ 
sons of experience, we can arrive at no 
other conclusion, than that, so far as 
regards themselves, these combina¬ 
tions will become more and more pow¬ 
erful and fruitful of evils. 

These things, therefore, appear to 
us to be very undeniable. 

1. That these combinations are pre¬ 
cisely what might have been expected 
to follow the repeal of the Combina¬ 
tion Laws. 

^ 2. That the crimes and evils which 
they have produced, are precisely the 
fruits which the system is calculated 
to produce. 

3. That if the wish for increase of 
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income, indulgence, and power, can 
operate permanently on the human 
mind, and if the complete success of a 
system can strengthen and perpetuate 
it, the combinations must exist per¬ 
manently, and keep in creasing in power 
and evil consequences. 

4. That the combinations have kept 
rapidly increasing in numbers and 
power from the first; that they are ex¬ 
actly calculated to gratify the prevail¬ 
ing wishes of the working classes; that 
such of these classes as can combine 
derive great advantages from them; 
that they now comprehend the mass 
of the workmen of large places ; that 
they keep increasing in strength, and 
the means for resisting them keep di¬ 
minishing; that they now possess a 
most dangerous share of arbitrary and 
unconstitutional power; and that by 
the abuse of this power they continu¬ 
ally produce the most serious indivi¬ 
dual and public evils. 

5. That nothing whatever at pre¬ 
sent exists which is capable of con¬ 
trolling them ; and that, according to 
every principle of reason and expe¬ 
rience, they are sure to become more 
potent, tyrannical, and mischievous, 
until they are crushed, either by law, 
or the ruin of trade. 

It now behoves us to inquire why 
the existence of these combinations is 
tolerated ? 

' It is said, that the labour of the 
workman is his property, his capital, 
and that he has a right to make the 
best of it. If this mean that he has 
a right to do what he pleases with it, 
it is false. No man has a right to use 
his property to injure his brethren and 
the community. The use of all de¬ 
scriptions of property is, and ought to 
be, regulated by law. He who has 
land, is prohibited from raising upon 
it certain articles, and lie is under 
other regulations in regard to the use 
of it. He who has money is prohi¬ 
bited from employing it in various 
ways, and he is bound from taking 
above a certain rate of interest for it. 
The author has his literary property 
taken from him after a certain period, 
without an equivalent. The artist is 
not suffered to employ himself in for¬ 
ging bank-notes and coining. The 
labourer is not suffered to work on the 
Sabbath, or to employ himself in va¬ 
rious ways that might yield him great 
profit. It is imperiously necessary for 
the weal of both the individual and 
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the community that the use of all 
kinds of property whatever should be 
under the regulation of the law. 

We willingly admit that the work¬ 
man has a right to obtain the highest 
wages in any lawful employment that 
he can, by his individual efforts; but 
we protest against his having any 
right to associate with others to place 
the market for labour under a mono¬ 
poly. Whatever may be the case with 
the individual, a corporate body has 
no rights, save what the laws may 
please to give it. To argue that the 
body ought to have the same rights as 
the individual, would be to argue for 
public ruin. The workmen of a trade 
form themselves into an actual corpo¬ 
ration—they obtain the complete con¬ 
trol over labour in that trade—they 
put upon it any price they please— 
they prohibit all individuals from be¬ 
ing employed who are obnoxious to 
them—they take property from the 
command of its owners—they will not 
suffer the masters to send more goods 
to market than they think proper— 
they subject the poor to severe priva¬ 
tions—they do immense injury to 
trade—and they bring the most grie¬ 
vous evils upon innumerable indivi¬ 
duals and the empire. Look at the 
colliers of Scotland, the shipwrights 
of London, and the seamen of Sun¬ 
derland. If men have a right to asso¬ 
ciate to do what these men have done, 
to employ their property as these men 
have employed theirs, then they have 
a right to rob, commit treason, or do 
anything. Where is the difference 
in effect between taking a thousand 
pounds from a master in the highway, 
and preventing him from gaining the 
same sum by fair and lawful trade— 
between making open war on the coun¬ 
try, and imposing upon it heavy taxes, 
and destroying its trade, revenue, and 
power ? 

It is perfectly clear to the whole na¬ 
tion—it has been again and again es¬ 
tablished by the most decisive proofs 
—that these corporations of workmen 
violate, in the most outrageous man¬ 
ner, the rights of innumerable indivi¬ 
dual workmen, and of the masters. It 
ought not to be necessary for us to 
say, that this is directly at variance 
with all the principles of right, with 
reason, equity, and the whole spirit of 
the constitution. To argue that the 
workmen have a right to form them¬ 
selves into such corporations, i» to ar- 
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gue that these corporations have a 
right to do this; for it has been proved 
that they cannot exist without doing 
it. 

A great deal of misapprehension pre¬ 
vails, touching the effects of these cor¬ 
porations. Many people affect to place 
them and the masters on the same 
level; they seem to imagine that the 
contests between them affect princi¬ 
pally themselves, and are for things 
which must be exclusively enjoyed 
either by one side or the other. We 
will, therefore, detail these effects a 
little farther. 

The workmen of a trade all leave 
work at the same moment; and, in 
most cases, it is utterly impossible to 
procure others in their stead; however 
unjust and unreasonable their demands 
may be, the masters have scarcely any¬ 
thing before them but compliance. To 
attempt to starve them out has become 
a hopeless matter. If the different 
combinations comprehend only forty 
thousand members, and if every mem¬ 
ber subscribe only a shilling per week, 
this will raise two thousand pounds 
weekly—a sum sufficient to maintain 
four thousand men cojislantly at ten 
shillings per week each. If the com¬ 
binations act with common prudence, 
they may, with no greater a sum than 
this, enable the workmen of almost 
any trade to stand out, not only for 
months, but for years, and to impose 
any terms they please on their mas¬ 
ters. They may cause trade after trade 
to be stopped, until they place every 
trade under their own regulations. 
The masters, in reality, pay the sub¬ 
scriptions, and almost any sum can be 
extorted from them. The combina¬ 
tions often enough support more than 
four thousand idle men. 

Labour is thus, in most trades, 
placed under a close monopoly; its 
price is regulated by nothing but the 
will of those who have it to dispose 
of; it is a thing which must be had. 
The master knows no business but his 
own—lie cannot perhaps leave it, with¬ 
out sustaining a tremendous loss in 
buildings, fixtures, &c.—his want of 
knowledge would perhaps ruin him 
were he to embark in any other ; and, 
in addition, he can scarcely find any 
other that is not equally under the 
despotism of the combinations—he 
cannot do without labour, and there¬ 
fore he must give whatever his ser¬ 


vants may demand, provided it will 
leave him a subsistence. 

The having to buy labour at a mo¬ 
nopoly price, must no doubt operate 
differently on different masters. Those 
who are not exposed to the competi¬ 
tion of foreigners, may increase the 
price of their articles as wages are in¬ 
creased. This has already been done 
in various trades. These masters, how¬ 
ever, do not escape without injury; 
they are compelled to employ a much 
greater capital to do the same busi¬ 
ness ; and the advance of price injures 
consumption, and, of course, their 
trade. 

The case is wholly different with 
those masters who are exposed to the 
competition of foreigners. They can 
make no increase of charge to their 
customers, whatever increase of wages 
may be demanded by their workmen. 
We at present barely possess a supe¬ 
riority over foreign manufacturers, and 
they are rapidly gaining upon us. In 
some branches of our boasted cotton 
trade, they can equal, if not surpass 
us. Mr Huskisson, as far as we re¬ 
member, stated in Parliament, that, 
before the advance of wool on the 
continent, the continental manufac¬ 
turers could successfully compete with 
us even in the South American market; 
and that this advance enabled us to 
regain our superiority. We are now 
undersold on the continent in some 
descriptions of woollen cloth. Our 
manufacturers can only stand their 
ground by being content with very 
low profits; they can obtain no exclu¬ 
sive advantages in the purchase of the 
raw material; and if the price of la¬ 
bour be raised to them, they must 
either resign their trade, or carry it 
on to be ruined. 

By and by, most trades will be ex¬ 
posed to the competition of foreigners 
in one way or another. 

These masters, at the best, will ne¬ 
ver be suffered to obtain fair and ne¬ 
cessary profits; they will, at the best, 
be kept in such a state, that any unfa¬ 
vourable turn in the market will plunge 
them into bankruptcy. If their trade 
be not immediately taken from them, 
it will be gradually diminished; and 
if they be not at once ruined, they 
must be so in the upshot if they con¬ 
tinue in business. 

We have spoken of the masters, and 
we must now speak of another party. 
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which is even more interested in the 
question than they are. This is the 
community. 

The first description of masters, in 
effect, purchase labour for the com¬ 
munity ; the latter, in reality, buys 
the labour of the workmen, and the 
masters are but its agents. The ex¬ 
tortions practised upon the masters, 
are, in truth, practised upon the com¬ 
munity. The combinations make mo¬ 
nopolies of almost every trade; and 
they impose grievous taxes upon the 
nation. If a man in London wear four 
suits of clothes in the year, lie pays a 
tax of at least three pounds per an¬ 
num to the learned and masculine 
company of journeymen tailors. He 
pays this more than he would have to 
pay, if these creatures would be con¬ 
tent with reasonable wages. By means 
of it they have, according to report, 
accumulated a fund of enormous mag¬ 
nitude ; and they heroically drive wo¬ 
men out of the trade—levy what con¬ 
tributions they think fit upon the me¬ 
tropolis—and commit all kinds of ty¬ 
ranny. The colliers of Scotland are 
not even content with levying a grie¬ 
vous tax upon coals; they will not 
suffer people to have them in sufficient 
quantities. In all the trades carried 
on by this description of masters, the 
advance of wages has been at once, 
and of necessity, thrown upon the 
community. 

With regard to the other descrip¬ 
tion of masters, the community suf¬ 
fers still more from the combinations. 
They strike at its commerce, revenue, 
maritime superiority, power, wealth, 
and prosperity as a nation. They 
threaten it with almost every ill that 
could befall a people. 

It is astonishing to us that this 
should be debated as a question that 
affects chiefly masters and servants— 
that it is not taken up as one between 
the empire and the combinations. It 
is notorious, that in almost every con¬ 
test, the combinations have demanded 
more than was sufficient for supply¬ 
ing the workmen with necessaries; 
and that, there was even a superabun¬ 
dance of workmen in the trade. It is 
notorious, that in almost every strike, 
the workmen had sufficient, and often 
more than sufficient, for supplying 
themselves with necessaries before they 
struck; and that, in many cases, the 
object was less an advance of wages, 
than the curtailment of the just con¬ 


trol of the masters, or the proper hours 
of labour. Every man may see, if lie 
pleases, that, however the* combina¬ 
tions may injure the masters, still the 
real struggle is between them and the 
country. He may see, if he be not 
wilfully blind, that the triumph of a 
combination is at the best a tax im¬ 
posed upon the country, and that it 
is often a great injury done to the 
trade, &c. of the country ; while the 
triumph of the masters protects the 
country from these. The masters are 
obviously fighting the battles of the 
public ; and yet they are spoken of as 
though they were contending only for 
their own benefit. If our trade be' 
worthy the cry which is kept up in its 
favour; if it ought to be preserved, we 
must protect its sources—we must pro¬ 
tect those who carry it on, and their 
capital. That is a strange kind of wis¬ 
dom which boasts of the vast import¬ 
ance of trade, and then resigns it to 
annihilation. 

We must now say a word on the 
fruits which the combinations yield to 
the working classes. 

Those who combine, no doubt, reap 
from it very high wages and great 
privileges. Their curtailment of the 
hours of labour operates as a heavy 
advance of wages to the masters and 
the public, while it puts nothing into 
their own pockets. Thus, their compa¬ 
rative emancipation from control, the 
combination-fund, and their frequent 
strikes, cause them to derive not much 
real benefit from their additional 
wages. They drink more; they ex¬ 
pend more in pleasure; they have more 
idle time; but their families have very 
little more to subsist on than they 
would have if no combinations exist¬ 
ed. Their character, in all respects, 
is rapidly sinking, and this must in 
the end cause them to lose much more 
than they are now gaining. As to the 
mass of them becoming readers, no¬ 
thing but raving madness could ex¬ 
pect it. Nature most wisely has po¬ 
sitively disqualified the mass of man¬ 
kind for being regular lovers of read¬ 
ing ; human quacks cannot yet con¬ 
quer her, and no superhuman ones 
have arrived among us that we have 
heard of. 

These men form only a very contemp¬ 
tible part of the whole of the working 
classes. The husbandry labourers, the 
greater part of the seamen, the labour¬ 
ing men of large places, the aurplus 
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hands of the different trades, &c. &c. 
cannot well combine. This contempti¬ 
ble part inflicts on the vast majority of 
the working classes the most serious 
injuries. 

The combiners represent, very truly, 
that theirs is a war of labour against 
capital. The egregious dolts ! it is the 
same as a war of the belly against vic¬ 
tuals. Our land is fully occupied ; it 
will not support any additional in¬ 
habitants ; and, in consequence, the 
increase of population is constantly 
thrown upon trade, or, in other words, 
upon trading capital, for subsistence. 
This capital is, to a very great degree, 
in this country, what land is in Ame¬ 
rica to the increase of population ; 
and it is just as wise in our working 
orders to war against it, as it would 
be in those of America to war against 
land. The combiners, by reducing 
profits to the lowest point, prevent the 
accumulation of capital and the ex¬ 
tension of trade ; of course, they pre¬ 
vent the rising labourers from procu¬ 
ring employment. By diminishing ca¬ 
pital, they diminish trade ; and they 
thereby deprive, not only a portion of 
themselves, but many labourers who 
do not belong to them, of the means 
of subsistence. The working classes 
have as much interest in the accumu¬ 
lation of capital as any other class ; if 
it do not accumulate in proportion as 
they increase, the mass of them must 
always be distressed. 

The combiners, by raising wages so 
much, have no doubt injured con¬ 
sumption ; by their turbulent conduct, 
they have prevented much capital from 
being employed in trade. Had it not 
been for them, very many workmen, 
who are unemployed and in distress, 
would have been earning comfortable 
wages. 

The combiners prevent very many 
workmen from disposingof their labour 
on any terms save those which they 
may dictate, and, in truth, from dis¬ 
posing of it at all. This has been so 
much dwelt upon, in and out of Par¬ 
liament, that we will not enlarge upon 
it. 

They have obtained a monopoly in 
various trades against the rest of the 
working classes; by it they force the 
surplus hands and the increase of po¬ 
pulation upon those callings in which 
combinations cannot be formed, and 
thereby sink wages in these callings 
below what they ought to be. 
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The different kinds of workmen are 
so much dependent on eacli other, that 
if those of one kind strike, they throw 
many of other kinds out of employ¬ 
ment. Thus when, in Scotland, Mr 
Dunlop's colliers struck, it compelled 
some hundreds of men employed in 
his iron-works to cease working. They 
must, likewise, have rendered num¬ 
bers of men employed in conveying 
and delivering coals, &c. idle. The 
strike of the London shipwrights must 
have deprived many hands belonging 
to different callings of work. The 
strike of the Bradford weavers must 
have done prodigious injury to innu¬ 
merable workmen who do not belong 
to them. The members of the combi¬ 
nations have funds to subsist on, but 
the greater part of those whom they 
force out of work cannot belong to 
combinations, they are deprived of 
employment against their wishes, and 
left without bread. If the combiners 
do any serious injury to the export 
trade, they will reduce numbers of 
seamen, sloopmen, labourers, &c. to 
starvation. 

The different kinds of labour are so 
connected with each other, that, if one 
kind be overpaid, it generally causes 
some other kinds to be proportionally 
underpaid. Thus the woollen manu¬ 
facturers are bound to price in the fo¬ 
reign market; they cannot expend 
above a certain sum in producing their 
goods. If the wages of their weavers, 
&c. be advanced to them, they must 
sink the price of wool; and this must 
in part depress the value of husbandry 
labour—they must reduce freights, 
and this must in some degree reduce 
the seaman's wages. They must, in 
reality, take a large part of the ad¬ 
vance of wages made to their own 
workmen from the wages of other 
workmen, if they continue their trade. 

The combiners sink wages in those 
callings in which combinations can¬ 
not be formed; and, by raising them 
in their own, they advance the price 
of many necessaries. They thus pre¬ 
vent husbandry labourers, the labour¬ 
ers of towns, and all workmen who 
cannot combine, from obtaining a fair 
price for their labour; in many cases, 
they deprive them of employment al¬ 
together, and they impose upon them 
a heavy tax at the same moment. The 
poor man in Scotland has perhaps to 
delve every day for what will barely 
keep his family from starving; and 
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still he is compelled to pay a tax week¬ 
ly to the colliers, that they may riot 
in extravagance, and be idle half their 
time. 

The combinations have in tlieir 
hands, more or less, almost all the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. Bread is under the 
control of the bakers ,* the quartern 
loaf in London is generally twopence 
more than it ought to be, according to 
the price of wheat. Coals are under 
the control of the colliers. The ship¬ 
wrights, coopers, &c. lay their fingers 
upon colonial produce. The various 
kinds of manufacturing combinations 
have in their hands articles of cloth¬ 
ing. There is scarcely a single article 
consumed in the dwelling of the poor 
man, as well as of the rich one, which 
is not considerably and unnecessarily 
enhanced in price by the combina¬ 
tions. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell 
on this point any longer ; we have, 
however, we trust, said sufficient to 
show that the combinations are bring¬ 
ing the most grievous evils on the great 
majority of the working classes—that 
they exist to benefit the few at the cost 
of the many. 

There is another point of view in 
which these combinations must be 
looked at with regard to their influence 
on the interests of the nation. 

Nothing, we think, could well be 
more dangerous than for a govern¬ 
ment to suffer immense classes of its 
subjects to form themselves into an 
organized body, for purposes of pri¬ 
vate gain—the more especially if they 
be composed chiefly of ignorant, pas¬ 
sionate men, and their objects be to be 
gained at the- expense of the rest of 
the community. What injuries and 
troubles have not the Irish Catholics 
caused to the empire from their form¬ 
ing only in part such a body ? Now, 
into such a body, great numbers of 
the working classes have formed them¬ 
selves. The different combinations 
are connected together, they act toge¬ 
ther, they form a whole, and this 
whole is the more mighty from being 
composed of a number of parts. This 
body controls vast numbers more of 
the working classes, and the passions 
of the mass are in its favour. It is 
looked upon as fighting the battles of 
servants against masters—of the poor 
against the rich generally. 

The combinations, therefore, of the 
three kingdoms, and their friends 


among the working classes, form a gi¬ 
gantic confederacy, which is daily in¬ 
creasing in magnitude, which possesses 
abundant funds, which is tremendous¬ 
ly powerful, and which is under the 
guidance of unprincipled men, who 
are quite above the influence of the 
government and the better classes : 
Its avowed object is to sponge as much 
as possible from the rest of the com¬ 
munity in money and privilege. It 
endeavours to crush trade with one 
foot, and agriculture with the other. 
No man, we hope, is so simple as to 
suppose that this body will keep apart 
from politics. It cannot. Every pub¬ 
lic measure must affect, it in some de¬ 
gree ; it is already deeply tainted with 
ruinous politics; its objects are in their 
nature political, and they must inevi¬ 
tably drive it into political opinions, 
and conduct of the most dangerous 
description. It is perfectly impossible 
for a body to pursue such objects as it 
pursues, without becoming a revolu¬ 
tionary one. In addition, it is sur¬ 
rounded by revolutionary teachers, and 
all kinds of means are employed to fill 
it with revolutionary principles. 

Let trade be flat and distressed for 
a season—we are not sure that such a 
season is not on the eve of commencing; 
—let the members of the combinations 
be subjected to privations, and then 
what will be their conduct ? Unable 
any longer to raise wages and shorten 
the hours of labour, to war against the 
masters and the public, they will di¬ 
rect their hostility against our laws and 
institutions. The old cry will be raised 
against corruption, taxes, the govern¬ 
ment, &c. &c. The body which the 
combinations form must, under pri¬ 
vations and suffering, be turbulent, 
disaffected, and guilty ; it must con¬ 
vulse the empire, and shake the con¬ 
stitution to its centre. This is the 
more certain because the combinations 
are doing the most deplorable injury 
to morals. 

That is not political economy, but 
politital idiotcy, which endeavours to 
increase trade by things which injure 
morals, disorganize society, banish in¬ 
dustry, destroy peace and order, weak¬ 
en the government, array one part of 
the community against another, and 
generate sedition and convulsion. He 
who practises the principles of politi¬ 
cal economy without making them sub¬ 
ordinate to the general science of go¬ 
vernment, will only produce public 
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ruin. Trade is threatened with de¬ 
struction by the combinations—by the 
things which have been hatched for 
its benefit by those who call themselves 
its sole friends, and the only people 
who know how to make it flourish. 

Thinking as we have stated, we have 
naturally been curious to know the 
opinion of public men touching the 
combinations. Mr Iluskisson, who, 
of course, must be looked upon as the 
organ of the Ministry, called them 
odious and the like ; but he stated that 
he was decidedly hostile to the re- 
enactmentof the old laws against them. 
All sides called these laws cruel, ty¬ 
rannical, &c., and manifested towards 
them bitter enmity. Now, these laws 
were simply intended to prevent such 
combinations from existing. They left 
the workman, as an individual , free as 
air, free as he is at present. They suf¬ 
fered him to demand what wages he 
pleased, to make what stipulations he 
pleased, and to pass from master to 
master as he pleased. He could only 
bring himself under their operation 
by combining. They never touched 
the vast body of the working classes. 
Now, if the questions were put to us. 
Which ought to exist, such la^s, or 
such combinations ? Which are cruel 
and tyrannical—such laws, or such 
combinations?—we should decide at 
once in favour of the laws. If we were 
asked whether laws would be cruel 
and tyrannical, which should prevent 
the Irish combinations from commit¬ 
ting murder, and destroying trade— 
the Scotch one from withholding coals 
from, and robbing, the community— 
the Sunderland one from endangering 
the lives of, and taking bread from, 
innocent men — the London Ship¬ 
wrights from tyrannizing over their 
masters, and driving the carrying trade 
to other countries—one part of the 
working classes from plundering and 
oppressing another part, and bringing 
grievous evils on the nation at large 
—we should say No !—we should say 
again. No ! and we should challenge 
every member of the Ministry and the 
Opposition to gainsay us. 

If, as Mr Huskisson admits, these 
combinations be robbing and oppress¬ 
ing a large part of the working classes 
—be outraging the rights of the masters 
—and be doing the most serious in¬ 
juries to trade, it is certainly most un¬ 
accountable that they should be suffer¬ 
ed to exist, and that laws intended to 
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prevent them from existing should be 
called cruel and tyrannical. We are 
very sure that the Constitution never 
intended things yielding such fruits, 
to be found in the nation ; and that 
the tolerating of them is decidedly at 
variance with its spirit. The Consti¬ 
tution wishes to give equal liberty and 
protection to all ; yet the masters— 
almost the most valuable class of men 
in the country—and the workmen who 
do not combine of almost all trades, 
have infinitely less of liberty and pro¬ 
tection than they would have under 
any despotism in Europe. Our greatest 
statesmen have thought that the Con¬ 
stitution goes almost too far in its 
wish to favour the individual; but now 
the individual is nothing, and the bo¬ 
dy—the self-constituted, irresponsible 
body, is only to be favoured. Our 
friends of liberty have always affected 
to look upon bodies with jealousy and 
dislike, and yet they are the furious 
champions of the stupendous body 
which is formed by these combinations. 
Now, compared with it, what are the 
East India Company, and the Bank 
Company, either as trading monopo¬ 
lists, or as political bodies ? They are 
powerless and contemptible. The 
combinations produce grievous rob¬ 
beries and oppression, they do the most 
serious injury to morals and trade,— 
they threaten the Constitution with 
destruction, and the empire at large 
with the most terrible evils :—this is 
abundantly manifest, and it convinces 
us that laws for their annihilation are 
called for by liberty, right, justice, 
reason, and the constitution. Mr 
Wallace may call this prejudice if he 
pleases; it is not for him to change 
our opinion. 

If the combinations were essential 
for preventing the price of labour from 
falling below what it ought to be, we 
should say less against them ; but they 
are not. On the contrary, they, as w e 
have shown, lower wages and raise the 
price of necessaries to the majority of 
the labouring population. We will 
never admit that the ploughman and 
the labouring man ought to be starved 
for the benefit of the coal-digger and 
the shipwright. If labour be not 
superabundant, no combination of 
masters can prevent it from obtaining 
its proper price. The master is always 
anxious to increase his trade as far as 
possible, and he will ever give the 
highest wages in his power, rather than 
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throw away trade and profit. While 
the Combination Laws were in full 
operation, wages in many callings were 
often enormously high. Before these 
laws were repealed, the masters, in 
some important trades, raised wages 
without a strike, and they have 
scarcely in a single instance stood 
out for a week, or a day, against 
reasonable demands. It is a matter of 
general notoriety, that in almost every 
contest, the demands of the combina¬ 
tions have been most unreasonable and 
unjust. 

Nearly all, we presume, was done 
in the last Session that could be done 
to prevent the combinations from being 
mischievous, without putting an end 
to their existence ; and it has yielded 
no benefit whatever. The power to 
demand what wages they please, to 
choose whether they will work by the 
day or the piece, and to regulate their 
hours of labour, cannot be taken from 
them ; it would be gross tyranny to 
take it from them ; and they need only 
this power to produce what they are 
producing. It is chiefly by the exercise 
of this power that they oppress and 
injure as they do. They must either 
be put down altogether, or be as 
mischievous as they are: the art of 
man cannot render them harmless by 
anything but their annihilation, with¬ 
out grossly violating the principles of 
liberty and right. 

Mr Huskisson, however, who seems 
to be about as far gone in political 
economy, as Mr Brougham is in party 
politics, lias in view a different remedy, 
and this is, the admission of foreign 
manufactures. It was made law in 
the last Session that ships might be 
sent to other countries for repairs, if 
the trade of the shipbuilders should 
be stopped by contests between the 
shipbuilders and their servants. This 
passed both Houses unanimously, if 
we except the dissenting voice of Mr 
Robertson—a gentleman who deserves 
the thanks of the country for his 
honest and manly conduct on this and 
other occasions. It constituted such a 
grievous insult to tile majesty and im¬ 
partiality of the Law of England, as 
we never expected to witness. 

Has it indeed come to this, that the 
Government of this great empire is so 
owerless and spiritless that it cannot 
ring back a handful of shipwrights to 
their duty without the aid of foreigners 
—without giving that to other coun¬ 
tries which belongs to the trade and 


revenue of our own ? Has this Govern¬ 
ment so far lost its understanding, that 
it cannot distinguish between the right 
and the wrong—the innocent and the 
guilty ? Have our statutes become so 
impotent, blind, and vicious, that they 
can only remove evils, by committing 
wrongs—that they cannot coerce the 
culpable without robbing and punish¬ 
ing the meritorious ? If all this have 
happened, it has certainly happened 
without cause—it has happened from 
choice, and when all imaginable means 
existed for its prevention. 

This new law has been tried, and 
the result shows very clearly its cha¬ 
racter. The shipwrights of London, 
not tlieir masters, stopped the trade. 
Why ? Their great object, according 
to the papers, was not an increase of 
wages, or a diminution of the hours 
of labour, but that they should work 
by the piece, and not by the day, as 
they had previously done. This was 
evidently to render themselves as far 
as possible independent, and to force 
workmen not belonging to their com¬ 
bination out of employment. Now, 
when a workman receives from a mas¬ 
ter all that be requires for bis labour, 
he certainly ought to be satisfied ; lie 
can have no right to control the mas¬ 
ter in tlie management of bis busi¬ 
ness, and to prevent him from em¬ 
ploying such other servants as he may 
wish. The servants stopped the trade 
for what were obviously indefensible 
objects; the masters resisted them evi¬ 
dently in defence of their just rights. 
Well, how did the new law operate in 
such a case Pit made no inquiry as to 
which were in tlie right and which in 
the wrong—it treated both sides as 
though they were alike guilty; nay, 
it inflicted a much heavier punish¬ 
ment upon the masters than tlie ser¬ 
vants, and, in effect, compelled the 
former to submit to the latter. Be¬ 
cause tlie masters could not prevail 
on tlie servants to abandon unjust de¬ 
mands, the law took tlieir business 
from them, and constrained them to ac¬ 
cede to these demands. It became their 
enemy and the champion of the com¬ 
bination.—Permission for ships to be 
repaired abroad must injure the masters 
more than the servants, and it must 
even enable the latter to triumph, if 
their terms be not perfectly ruinous. 

This was bad enough, but it was 
not all. The growers, importers, and 
carriers of timber, the shipsmiths, the 
long train of people who depend upon 
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the shipbuilder in addition to his re¬ 
gular servants, had their trade and 
employment taken from them by the 
law, because the shipwrights were re¬ 
fractory, although they had notin'ng 
upon earth to do with the strike, and 
although they had previously suffered 
grievously from it. The framers of 
this law ought to have been aware, 
that, if the stoppage of the trade in¬ 
jured shipowners and others greatly, 
still the trade could not be transferred 
to other countries without injuring, 
quite as much, other equally innocent 
persons. The law coerced and pu¬ 
nished all save those whom it ought to 
have coerced and punished; to the lat¬ 
ter it gave licence and reward. 

This may be law, it no doubt is law, 
although it introduces a new principle 
into English legislation. It is not, 
however, justice. Ministers and Par¬ 
liaments may alter and make laws at 
pleasure, but they cannot change the 
principles of justice and right. 

According to what was said in the 
House of Commons, the extension of 
this law is to be the next panacea for 
the combination-malady. If the com¬ 
binations do not conduct themselves 
better, foreign manufactures are to be 
poured in to the m arket to restrain them. 
Would, then, the admission of foreign 
manufactures affect nonebut the work¬ 
men ? Would it have no other effect 
than to keep these workmen from im¬ 
proper conduct ? Would it reach no 
trades save those which should strike ? 
Would it correct the misdeeds of all 
combinations ? Is nothing necessary 
to warrant it save the turbulence and 
guilt of a part of the working classes ? 
Alas! alas! that we should have to 
ask questions like these. 

Suppose a combination of workmen 
should strike, should make the most 
unreasonable and unjust demands, and 
should be resisted by the masters, 
what would be the effect of the admis¬ 
sion of foreign goods ? It could only 
reach the servants through the mas¬ 
ters. The latter, although they might 
be acting in defence of their just rights 
and the best interests of the commu¬ 
nity, would have the alternative placed 
before them of submitting to the com¬ 
bination, or seeing the market glutted 
and their trade taken from them by 
foreigners. They would accede at 
once to the demands of the workmen. 
The admission of foreign goods, if it 
were regulated by the disputes between 


masters and servants, would be the 
most powerful auxiliary that could be 
formed for the latter. Nothing could 
possibly be more unjust in principle: 
it would act on the assumption, that 
both sides were alike wrong, and that 
it would affect both sides alike; it 
would in almost all cases give the tri¬ 
umph to the guilty ; and to do this, it 
would sacrifice the interests of the na¬ 
tion. 

It would reach far beyond the con¬ 
tending parties. The growers or im¬ 
porters of the raw article, and their 
servants, a multitude of persons total¬ 
ly unconnected with the strike, "would 
be as much affected by it, as those who 
should be so connected. 

If foreign manufactures were con¬ 
stantly admitted to prevent strikes 
from taking place, it would have but 
a poor effect in keeping the combina¬ 
tions in order. The cotton, woollen, 
and some other trades, are now large¬ 
ly exposed to the competition of fo¬ 
reigners ; but this does not prevent the 
workmen engaged in them from com¬ 
bining, and from acting as unjustifia¬ 
bly as other workmen. The combi¬ 
nations would always keep the mas¬ 
ters bound hand and foot; they would 
tyrannize over them and over such 
workmen as might not combine, as 
they do at present; they would still 
have their strikes, and they would be 
about as mischievous as they now are. 

But the admission of foreign goods 
could not affect many of the worst of 
the combinations. How could it reach 
those trades which undersell all the 
rest of the world ? IIow could it reach 
the shipwrights, unless we got our 
ships built in other countries ? How 
could it reach the coopers, when they 
should suspend trade in the West In¬ 
dia docks? How could it reach the 
colliers of Scotland? How could it 
reach the seamen of Sunderland ? If 
foreign goods were admitted to the ut¬ 
most extent possible, it would leave 
the worst part of the evil perfectly un¬ 
touched. 

While the admission of foreign 
goods would have very little effect up¬ 
on combinations in such trades as it 
could reach, it would do the most de¬ 
plorable injury to the workmen belong¬ 
ing to these trades who cannot join the 
combinations. Although labour is at 
a monopoly price in various trades, it 
is in most of them in reality supera¬ 
bundant. There are workmen in al- 
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most every trade who can scarcely pro¬ 
cure employment; the admission of 
foreign goods would add greatly to 
their number, and it would consign 
them to starvation. It would render 
labour still more superabundant, and 
lower wages still more, in such callings 
as cannot combine. 

Those must be statesmen of an un¬ 
accountable stamp, who conceive that 
the admission of foreign manufactures 
would have no other effect than to 
correct the misdoings of the combina¬ 
tions;—who imagine that such mis¬ 
doings would justify them for admit¬ 
ting such manufactures, -without cal¬ 
culating what effect it would have 
upon the industry, trade, and prospe¬ 
rity of the empire. 

There are people who protest, that 
the opening of the corn-market would 
render the combinations harmless. 
These persons rave, as though flour 
and butclier’s-meat were almost the 
only things that cost the workman 
anything; they overlook tea, sugar, 
candles, soap, clothes, coals, house- 
rent, and the combination-tax. In 
very many cases only one-third of his 
expenditure is caused by the purchase 
of flour and butcher s-meat. We will 
venture to say, that many workmen 
in London who have combination- 
wages, expend nearly as much in por¬ 
ter, gin, and tobacco, as in bread and 
animal food. Now, if the ports were 
opened, and the price of wheat were 
reduced one-third, how would it ope¬ 
rate? It might reduce the quartern- 
loaf to sixpence: On butcher’s-meat 
and butter it would have very little 
effect, unless it plunged the country 
into great distress—it might reduce 
them, perhaps, a penny per pound. 
Single workmen might gain by this 
about a shilling per week, and mar¬ 
ried ones something more than two. 
Now, is there any man who, after 
looking at the proceedings of the com¬ 
binations, can believe that this would 
induce any one of them to lower its 
wages and change its conduct ? * 
They have ceased to plead the high 
price of provisions in justification of 
what they do. It was not because 
their wages would not supply them 


with bread, that the combinations of 
Ireland, the colliers of Scotland, the 
shipwrights of London, and the sea¬ 
men of Sunderland, refused to work. 
The combinations will prevent the 
price of other articles from falling 
with that of corn. 

While this measure would produce 
no benefit with respect to the combi¬ 
nations, it would, putting the farmer 
out of sight, injure most grievously 
the husbandry-labourers. Their wages 
are already in many parts much too 
low, and it would depress them very 
greatly. The outcry for <c cheap bread” 
is preposterous. Bread never can be 
cheap to a whole community; if it be 
cheap to the town, it is dear to the vil¬ 
lage. A vast part of the inhabitants of 
this country never had so much diffi¬ 
culty in procuring bread, as they had 
when it was at the lowest price they 
ever knew it fall to. It is as unjust 
to starve the producers of bread, as to 
starve those of ships, coals, and manu¬ 
factures. Shipwrights, colliers, &c. 
have as much right to work for inade¬ 
quate wages as ploughmen. 

Some wiseacres argue, that laws for 
putting down the combinations would 
be useless, because some secret combi¬ 
nations existed when the late laws 
were in operation. They should ar¬ 
gue likewise, that as there are al¬ 
ways thieves and murderers, the laws 
against theft and murder are of no va¬ 
lue. The abolished laws were in ex¬ 
istence during very prosperous as well 
as unprosperous times; and in no pe¬ 
riod during their existence did com¬ 
binations produce one-fiftieth part of 
the evils which they have produced 
since the repeal. This is sufficient to 
decide the question. Common sense 
may convince any man, that if it were 
unlawful to combine, the combina¬ 
tions could not do what they are now 
doing; if they could exist at all, they 
would be infinitely less powerful and 
mischievous. 

That Parliament will be compelled 
to do something with regard to these 
combinations, in the next session, is 
abundantly manifest; what it will do, 
is a matter on which we shall offer no 
conjecture. Time was, when, if a great 


* Corn is now falling, and appearances seem to indicate that the fall will be con¬ 
siderable, yet labour amidst the combinations is rising. If the Economists had been 
listened to, and the ports had been opened in the last Session, what would have been 
the present state of the corn-market? 
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evil existed, it might have been very 
safely predicted, that Parliament would 
take natural and effectual measures 
for removing it, but that time lias 
passed away. lie would he a rash 
man, indeed, who, after looking at the 
principles which our legislators have 
embraced, would venture to speculate 
favourably on their future conduct. If 
Mr Hume’s fatal bill had been like the 
New Marriage Act, unconnected with 
new creeds, and new systems, and 
merely in tended to improve what seem¬ 
ed to be capable of improvement; all 
that it destroyed when it came into 
being, would, likely enough, have been 
restored in the last session. But un¬ 
happily it emanated from the new 
creeds and systems which are so much 
the rage, and what it did cannot be 
undone, without confessing them to 
be erroneous. 

To re-enact the Combination Laws 
would be to say that Political Economy 
is false, and that certain great politi¬ 
cal bubble-blowers are not infallible ; 
it would shake the new creeds and 
systems to their centre, therefore the 
abolition of these Laws must doubt¬ 
lessly be still called a most wise measure. 
Projectors and innovators are never 
the men to recant and go back again; 
to them no such thing can exist as re¬ 
futation. The French revolutionists 
could only be stopped by the guillo¬ 
tine ; and death alone could take from 
Joanna Southcote the belief that she 
was pregnant. 

Ever since the beginning of the 
world, it has been looked upon as a 
thing above all question, that the ser¬ 
vant should be obedient to his master. 
The Scriptures have made such obedi¬ 
ence a religious duty; human laws 
have made it a civil duty; philoso¬ 
phers and statesmen have insisted, that 
not only the weal, but the very ex¬ 
istence of society depends upon it. 
Lawgivers have always made its pro¬ 
tection one of their leading objects. It 
has been guarded as a thing that be- 
nefitted, not merely the master and 
the community, but the servant him¬ 
self even more than either;—as a 
thing essential for keeping the latter 
from crime and ruin, for making him 
moral, industrious, and skilful, for en¬ 
abling him to rise from his servitude 
and acquire property and elevation. 

Has this been demonstrated to be 
erroneous ? Plave the speeches of Mr 
Hume and his coadjutors proved it to 


be false and pernicious ? Have intel¬ 
lectual giants risen among us, and 
shown, by overwhelming evidence, 
that what has been regarded for six 
thousand years as unerring wisdom, is 
only folly and prejudice? No! It 
has been denied, scoffed at, tramp¬ 
led upon, and cast aside; but it has 
not been refuted. It has been aban¬ 
doned for the reverse, but argument 
and evidence, eloquence and wisdom, 
have had no share in producing the 
change. 

It is now admitted, even by legisla¬ 
tors and rulers, that servants ought to 
be suffered to throw off their obe¬ 
dience to their masters—that they 
ought to be equally independent— 
that they ought to be controlled in 
nothing save such work as they may 
deign to undertake—that they have a 
right to be idle two or three days in 
the week, if they think proper—that 
they have a right to organize them¬ 
selves into immense bodies, and bind 
down the masters to any terms they 
please, in respect of obedience, w r ages, 
and hours oflabour—this, we say, is 
admitted even by rulers and legisla¬ 
tors. Has the admission been pro¬ 
duced by reasoning and experiment 
—by the fascination of eloquence, 
and the irresistible potency of sur¬ 
passing talent ? No !—-these have had 
nothing to do with it; its justification 
is yet hid in darkness. 

Mr Hume’s bill was the most fatal 
and ruinous measure that has been 
sanctioned by Parliament during a 
very long series of years. It has cau¬ 
sed the loss of a large number of lives 
—it has occasioned the commission of 
a mass of atrocious crime—it has ruin¬ 
ed a multitude of individuals, and 
grievously injured a multitude more 
-—it has occasioned the loss of mil¬ 
lions of property—it has given a tre¬ 
mendous shock to the industry and 
trade of the empire—it has done the 
most terrible injury to the character 
of the working classes—it has arrayed 
servants against masters through a 
large part of the country—it has near¬ 
ly destroyed one of the best supports 
of good government—it has generated 
strife, animosity, and turbulence— 
and it has sown the seeds of almost 
every ill that can visit a nation. If 
the parent of such a bill were not in¬ 
sensible to shame, he would never 
dare to show his face again in the com¬ 
munity. Yet this bill was sanctioned 
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by all the wisdom of Parliament! it 
Is still cried up as a just and wise one, 
in respect of its leading object. 

So much for the new wisdom of this 
enlightened age—wisdom, in compari¬ 
son of which, as we are told, the wis¬ 
dom of former ages was but childish 
folly. So much for the great men— 
the giants—of the present day—great 
men, in comparison of whom, if we 
are to believe themselves, the great 
men of former times were hut brain¬ 
less pigmies. Time will put all this 
to the test, although, in doing it, it 
may involve the nation in horrors. 

It is not for us to say, in contradic¬ 
tion to some of our first authorities, 
that a nation has its birth, youth, man¬ 
hood, old age, and death, like an in¬ 
dividual. But we may say, that how¬ 
ever long the life of a nation may en¬ 
dure, it must, like that of an indivi¬ 
dual, consist of alternations of pros¬ 
perity and adversity, gain and loss, 
happiness and affliction, enjoyment 
and suffering. In both cases, the sun 
and the cloud, the calm and the tem¬ 
pest, will keep continually replacing 
each other. According to the history 
of this and other countries, a period of 
prosperity has always been followed 
by one of adversity; and, in propor¬ 
tion as the one has been resplendent, 
the other has been terrible. Europe 
was in a more flourishing and happy 
condition than it had perhaps ever pre¬ 
viously been in, just before the French 
Revolution; we need not describe 
what followed. This country enjoyed 
unexampled prosperity just before the 
Revolution in the time of the first 
Charles; all know what succeeded. 
That the sunshine in which we are 
now basking will have to give place to 
the storm, is a matter which the na¬ 


ture of things renders abundantly cer¬ 
tain ; and that the storm will be of a 
very awful character, is a matter which 
a variety of circumstances renders al¬ 
most equally certain. One part of the 
community sighs for a complete change 
in our form of government; another 
part sighs for the destruction of our 
church establishment; the existence 
of almost every component part of the 
constitution is made matter of question 
in one way or another. The shape and 
proportions of society escape not, and 
a wish is largely prevalent to make in 
them the most sweeping alterations. 
Our laws and systems are undergoing 
a course of hazardous experiments. 
One great interest is placed in opposi¬ 
tion to another. The town working 
classes, those whose character for the 
last ten years may he found in the 
history of Radicalism, the Queen Ca¬ 
roline madness, and the Combinations, 
have formed themselves into a stu¬ 
pendous confederacy for objects which 
can fail only by miracle, in plunging 
the country into distress, and in ma¬ 
king them the enemies of our laws and 
institutions. The most powerful en¬ 
gines are at work to provide them with 
the worst teachers, to fill them with 
the worst principles, and to make 
them scorn and hate the upper classes. 
To look at all this, and not to expect 
a fearful future, is an impossibility. 
History shows that the fiend of revo¬ 
lution will walk the earth till the end 
of time; what country this fiend will 
next ravage, is not to be revealed by 
us; but we fear that the things ne¬ 
cessary for tempting it, and enabling 
it to triumph, will soon be far more 
abundant in our own, than in any 
other. 
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We must not lose sight of the Ca¬ 
tholics altogether, although their new 
Association does not yield everything 
that they expected from it. Certain 
parts of the conduct of themselves and 
their friends, demand from us a few 
brief observations. 

We have already stated in a former 
Number of this Magazine, that when 
the bill for putting down their late 
Association was before Parliament, the 
Catholics pledged themselves to yield 
unconditional obedience to it, if it 
should become law. It became law, 
and then the Catholics—the very men 
who gave the pledge—assembled in 
public to devise how they might dis¬ 
obey it to the utmost point possible, 
without bringing upon themselves its 
penalties. The new Association was 
expressly intended to be in effect all 
that the old one was. The same men 
were to lead it, and it was to do pre¬ 
cisely the same things. It has failed, 
but those who formed it are still as 
guilty as they would have been if it 
had been perfectly successful. They 
made the same seditious and inflam¬ 
matory speeches to the ignorant and 
passionate multitude—they attempted 
to collect the rent—they endeavoured 
to create the same public convulsions 
—they sought to do everything that 
the old Association had done. We 
must obey the laws/' cried Mr O’Con¬ 
nell, ancl his confederates, at every 
meeting; “ Oh, yes, we must obey 
the laws—we must show our enemies 
that the Catholic religion compels its 
votaries to yield implicit obedience to 
the laws !” They grossly violated the 
laws in the very next moment. Per¬ 
haps—we are by no means sure of it 
—they spared the letter, and small 
credit was due to them for not doing 
what would have brought upon them 
bodily punishment; but that they did 
everything which the laws, to which 
they alluded, were formed to prohibit, 
is a thing which can be doubted by 
no one. 

The country of these people was 
comparatively tranquil, party rage was 
subsiding, English capitalists were at¬ 
tempting to give bread to their star¬ 
ving countrymen, agriculture and trade 
were advancing, the lasvs were gaining 


respect and influence. The Associa¬ 
tion saw all this, and they intention¬ 
ally turned their arms against it. They 
attempted to wrest from Ireland the 
benefits which she was gathering, and 
to drive from her everything that could 
ameliorate her condition. Their mo¬ 
tives were self-interest—self-aggran¬ 
disement. They sought to do the 
most mighty injuries to their country, 
solely that they might bring profit 
into their own coffers ; and while they 
were thus occupied, they uttered the 
most sickening boasts touching their 
patriotism. Their visit to this coun¬ 
try amply proved who were the real 
enemies of Ireland. They left it, and 
it ceased to he convulsed ; it began to 
prosper. Happy, thrice happy would 
it be for Ireland, if they were banish¬ 
ed from it for ever ! 

We do not say this merely to hold 
up this gross violation of integrity and 
good faith to public abhorrence. We 
have other reasons for saying it, than 
to point the scorn of all honourable 
men upon those, who, while they call 
themselves an Aristocracy, wear titles, 
and boast of the purity and richness 
of their blood, adopt the dishonest 
and despicable quirking of pettifog¬ 
ging lawyers, trample upon laws with 
cowardly cunning and trickery, wor¬ 
thy of the robber, and endeavour to sa¬ 
crifice their country to their ambition. 
We say it to throw light upon.the cha¬ 
racter of the Catholics as a party. Could 
the professions of the Catholics be de¬ 
pended on? Would they faithfully 
observe their oaths ? Would they re¬ 
spect such of the general laws of the 
realm as they might not approve of? 
Would they prefer the good of the 
state to their party interests ? These 
questions comprehend no slight por¬ 
tion of what is called the Catholic 
Question, and the Catholics are assu¬ 
redly answering them, by their con¬ 
duct, with a flat negative. Who 
could trust those who thus violate a 
solemn pledge? Who could believe 
that those who thus evade the obliga¬ 
tions of the law, would not evade the 
obligations of an oath ? Who could 
think that those, who thus wantonly 
disregard such statutes as do not please 
them, would spare cither statute or in- 
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stitution that might stand in the way 
of their party interests? Who could 
imagine that those, who thus strive 
to sacrifice their country for party 
gain, would hesitate in thus sacri¬ 
ficing the empire? No one. The 
personal character of the Catholics 
must be looked at as narrowly, as the 
nature of tlieir religious creed and 
discipline. 

What renders this conduct the more 
unpardonable, is, it was totally unne¬ 
cessary for the promotion of the Ca¬ 
tholic cause; it was only calculated 
to do this cause injury. The Catho¬ 
lics had the full sanction of the law 
for holding as many public meetings 
as they might wish, for the purpose 
of discussing their grievances and pe¬ 
titioning ; and their cause needed no¬ 
thing more. What occasion had they 
for a regular collection of money from 
the whole of their body ? To what 
honest purposes could this money be 
applied ? Was it likely that their 
avowed intention of using it for bri¬ 
bing the press, interfering with the 
administration of the laws, and influ¬ 
encing elections, would benefit them ? 
Was there any probability that they 
would derive advantage from the 
abusive, seditious, and inflammatory 
speeches of Sliiel and O’Connell ? 
When these speeches were of neces¬ 
sity held to speak the sentiments of 
the whole body—of the Aristocracy 
and Clergy, as well as the lower or¬ 
ders—and when they were calculated 
to recall the Rockites to their work of 
desolation, was it at all likely that 
they would have any other effect than 
to strengthen the hostility of Eng¬ 
land ? Could such men as Lord Kil¬ 
leen imagine that they would gain the 
friendship of this country, by array¬ 
ing themselves to the farthest point 
against the laws, by addressing the 
most outrageous appeals to the worst 
passions of the Irish people, and by 
sowing the seeds of tumult and atro¬ 
city? If the Catholic Aristocracy and 
Clergy cannot act without such men 
as Sliiel and O’Connell—if they cannot 
keep the feelings of their body alive 
without such speeches as these men 
make—if they are compelled to be the 
followers and instruments of these 
men, cannot they discover that all this 
forms an unanswerable reason for con¬ 
tinuing the disabilities ? 

Other men have, however, trans¬ 


gressed as well as the Catholics, and 
with even less to justify them. The 
new Catholic Association has been 
joined, actually or practically, by va¬ 
rious Protestant nobles and gentlemen, 
by members of the House of Com¬ 
mons—by English Peers. Certain of 
these are intimately connected, in one 
way or another, with certain members 
of the Ministry. Law-makers and 
law-administrators—men who ought 
to possess the intelligence and honour 
of gentlemen—have not scrupled to 
become prominent and active adhe¬ 
rents of a body which was ostenta¬ 
tiously formed to defy, and trample 
upon, the laws, which evidently vio¬ 
lates the spirit of the laws in the gross¬ 
est manner, which scatters through¬ 
out Ireland the most libellous and se¬ 
ditious appeals, and which is demon¬ 
strably calculated to incite the people 
to despise the laws, and resort to the 
most illegal and criminal conduct. 
That no means exist for preventing 
these shameless men from having any 
further share in the making of laws, 
is a matter to be deeply lamented; 
we hope, however, that the govern¬ 
ment will do its duty, and deprive 
every one of them of his commission 
as a magistrate. If they be counte¬ 
nanced by any members of the Mi ¬ 
nistry, we trust that his Majesty will 
remember the obligations that rest 
upon him, and dismiss such members 
from the service of the country. 

Mr Martin—the individual who so 
laboriously and honourably superin¬ 
tends the execution of laws of his own 
framing—has made himself a member 
of this body, which exists to resist the 
laws framed by others, and prevent 
them from having any effect. Now, 
if we, and all right-thinking men, 
concede that Mr Martin’s laws ought 
to be obeyed, we cannot possibly con¬ 
cede that those of other people ought 
to he disregarded. We can never ad¬ 
mit, that Mr Martin ought, in the 
same moment, to bring men to punish¬ 
ment for violating liis own laws, and 
to practically violate laws which he has 
not brought into being. We say no man 
has a right to punish a carman, or dro¬ 
ver, for cruelty to a brute, and then join 
in that which is evidently calculated 
to incite men to rob, burn, and assassi¬ 
nate each other;—to bring each other to 
ruin and the gallows. The Member for 
Galway’s Association has brought the 
9 
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Rockites again into the field, and un¬ 
til we see him exert himself against 
their cruelty, we shall think very poor¬ 
ly of his humanity. 

Lord Darnley always professes in 
Parliament to be particularly anxious 
for the welfare of Ireland. Although 
it is impossible fur us to compliment 
him on his talents and wisdom, we 
will say that his parliamentary con¬ 
duct is, upon the whole, moderate and 
respectable. His lordship is likewise 
a legislator. Of this new Catholic As¬ 
sociation Lord Darnley has become 
an active adherent. Did he think that 
the people of Ireland were too obe¬ 
dient to the laws and the government, 
and that they needed the example of 
men like himself to teach them to de¬ 
spise them ? Did he believe, that he 
had a right to trample unon laws, 
merely because he voted against them 
in the legislature ? Did he think that 
factious and seditious associations were 
likely to remove Ireland's evils ? Did 
he imagine, that by identifying him¬ 
self with the demagogues, and giving 
currency and weight to their slan¬ 
derous and abominable speeches, he 
would correct the feelings of his Irish 
tenantry, and benefit the peace of Ire¬ 
land? Did he suppose that the re¬ 
newal of party war, and of the out¬ 
rages of the llockites, would amelio¬ 
rate the sufferings of the Irish peasant¬ 
ry? Did he deem it meet and proper 
for a peer of England to become the 
colleague of the Shiels, O’Connells, and 
Lawlesses—of agitators and radicals— 
of Papists and reformers ? When w T e 
see men thus belie their words by 
their conduct, what are we to think 
of them ? We gave some evidence, in 
our last Number, of our being the 
friends of the Nobility ; but when we 
see Nobles thus striving to debauch 
the minds of their tenantry—thus ar¬ 
raying themselves against the laws 
and government—thus feeding turbu¬ 
lence, disorder, and crime—thus link¬ 
ing themselves with democratic level¬ 
lers, to produce the most grievous 
public evils—we will not spare them 
on account of their titles. We will 
hold them up to public scorn and in¬ 
dignation, and we tv ill invoke upon 
them a double portion of these be¬ 
cause they belong to the Nobility. 

Lord Darnley, as we have already 
intimated, stands not alone. Various 
other Protestant Nobles, English and 
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Irish, belong actually, or in effect, to 
the Association. The case is the same 
with various members of the House of 
Commons, ami others who rank as 
gentlemen. On looking over the list, 
we find among them individuals who 
arc reputed to be some of the worst 
landlords in Ireland—men who aie 
constantly absentees—who never see 
their estates—who leave their tenants 
to the rapacity of blood-sucking agents 
and middle-men—who will not make 
the smallest sacrifice, or stir a finger, 
to purge their lands of men of the 
worst character. These individuals, 
who are thus insensible to duty and 
shame, can yet listen to the voice of 
faction; and while they will do no¬ 
thing to benefit the tenants, they can 
be active to render them still more 
depraved and miserable. We find 
likewise in the list, the names of Mr 
Spring Rice, and others who call them¬ 
selves patriots—who cant of their love 
of, and their readiness to sacrifice 
themselves for, their country. These 
people, it seems, imagine that they 
will benefit their country, by filling it 
with party strife and madness—by 
blasting almost everything that was 
taking root in it for good—and by 
teaching their countrymen to disdain 
yet more heartily the laws and the 
government, and to be yet more dis¬ 
orderly and ungovernable. Because 
they cannot give their country what 
they wish, they are resolved that it 
shall have nothing—because they can¬ 
not remove the Catholic disabilities, 
which every one knows would not 
have the least effect on the worst of 
Ireland’s evils, they are resolved to 
prevent, as far as possible, the remo¬ 
val of any of these evils—because they 
cannot bring O’Connell and his confer 
derates into the executive and the le¬ 
gislative, they are determined to keep 
the peasantry in barbarism, crime, 
and misery. Patriotism ? The black¬ 
est traitor abounds with such patriot¬ 
ism. Out upon such patriots! they 
are a disgrace to both Ireland and Bri¬ 
tain. A blessed day will that be for 
the world, which shall see their native 
dust cover the last of them. 

These persons may say, that as the 
laws cannot reach them, they are not 
acting against the laws; hut do they 
think, that any reflecting man in the 
empire will be duped by such pitiful 
sophistry ? The Association to which 
3 Q 
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they belong has boasted, from the day 
Of its birth to the present hour, that 
it has triumphed over the laws—that 
it lias conquered the legislature and 
executive—and that it does, what a 
statute passed in the last session was 
intended to prevent it from doing. 
They know this—they know that this 
Association is acting in direct opposi¬ 
tion to law and government—they 
know that their conduct is calculated 
to keep from Ireland the things that 
are essential for removing its misery 
and depravity—they know that they 
are scattering around them the most 
powerful stimulants to insubordina¬ 
tion and crime—they know that what 
they are doing inevitably tends to 
make the British people more deter¬ 
mined in their hostility to the claims 
of the Catholics, and to render Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland bitter enemies. We 
say that they know this—once more we 
say that they know it. If they were 
ignorant, we would spare them on ac¬ 
count of their ignorance; if they were 
poor, their poverty should render us 
lenient; but they are men intelligent 
and rich—men of rank and title— 
men possessing high dignities and im¬ 
portant public trusts—men holding 
direct control over a large part of the 
community—men whose especial duty 
it is to set an example of obedience 
and loyalty, to inculcate good princi¬ 
ples, and to exert themselves for the 
weal of the empire. Moreover, they 
are not carrying on their operations 
in this country, where the rest of the 
community could prevent them from 
doing much mischief; but they are at 
work where they may produce the 
most fearful individual and public ca¬ 
lamities. Their efforts tend to injure 
the character and fortunes of millions 
•—of a whole people; and they tend 
likewise to generate treason and re¬ 
bellion, and to involve the empire in 
intestine war. We can find nothing 
in them, save what is calculated to 
swell that indignation to the highest 
pitch, which their conduct must ex¬ 
cite in every well-principled bosom— 
save what commands us to show them 
no mercy. We show them none now, 
and, if they persevere, we will show 
them none hereafter. If we cannot 
correct their conduct, we may at least 
contribute to show its true character 
to both Britain and Ireland; if we 
cannot prevent them from producing 
evil, we shall, at any rate, have the 


consolation of knowing that we fight 
the battles of both countries, but more 
especially those of the sister one, 
against them. 

We have not yet enumerated all the 
causes to which our warmth and se¬ 
verity are owing. How long the mi¬ 
nority is to be bound by the majority 
in this country, we know not; but this 
minority seems to have very fully con¬ 
vinced itself that it constitutes the na¬ 
tion. It always represents those who 
compose the majority to be people des¬ 
titute alike of talent, knowledge, and 
principle, and worthy only of being 
disdained and hated. If it went no 
farther than this, its besotted vanity 
would only excite our laughter; but it 
is now takingupon itself to act conform¬ 
ably with its speeches. Here are Mem¬ 
bers of both Houses of Parliament- 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of large for¬ 
tune and influence—Magistrates—with 
an immense host of other people of all 
ranks—openly resisting and render¬ 
ing ineffective a law which was passed 
in the last session by the almost una¬ 
nimous wish of the nation, merely be¬ 
cause they do not approve of it. These 
people, it appears, are to obey no laws, 
save such as they may sanction. What 
they draw their exclusive privileges 
from, we know not; but we know that 
they do not draw them from the con¬ 
stitution and laws of England. This 
lias commenced—we say it with shame 
—in the highest classes, and in Ire¬ 
land; and it is abundantly manifest 
that, if it be tolerated, it will soon 
reach the lower classes, and England. 
If it be tolerated, we shall soon see the 
violation of almost every law repre¬ 
sented to be meritorious; and almost 
every law openly trampled upon. 

We believe ourselves to be far more 
faithful friends to liberty, than those 
who call themselves its exclusive wor¬ 
shippers. We hate all kinds of tyranny 
—we hate the tyranny, not only of 
Kings, Ministers, and other public 
functionaries, but that of parties, fac¬ 
tions, combinations, and individuals 
having no official authority—we hate 
everything that tends to injure liberty, 
no matter whether it proceeds from the 
former of these, or the latter. We be¬ 
lieve that a state of things has arisen 
in this country which threatens liberty 
with destruction. Stupendous combi¬ 
nations are rapidly growing up in the 
three kingdoms, of the most baleful 
character. The Catholics have formed 
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themselves into one stupendous com¬ 
bination—the working classes have 
formed themselves into another stu¬ 
pendous combination—a large num¬ 
ber of Nobles have formed themselves 
into a third mighty combination. The 
combinations comprehend among them 
many millions of members; and among 
these members are to be found Nobles, 
Legislators, and some of the most in¬ 
fluential men in the community. Their 
objects are not things sanctioned by the 
laws and constitution—things having 
nothing to do with personal benefit, 
and seeking public good alone—things 
approved of by the well-disposed part 
of the nation, and calculated to produce 
only common benefits. These combi¬ 
nations are actuated almost solely by 
personal interest. The Catholic one, 
and the Noble one, seek to make vital 
changes in the laws and constitution 
■—that formed by the working classes, 
seeks to tax the nation to the highest 
point possible for its own profit—all war 
against existing laws and the rest of 
the community ; all seek their own be¬ 
nefit at the cost of the rest of their fel¬ 
low-subjects ; all seek to accomplish 
that which the rest of the population 
believes would bring the most grievous 
evils upon the empire. 

These combinations keep the coun¬ 
try, more or less, in a state of disorder 
and convulsion ; they openly resist, 
and render inoperative, several sta¬ 
tutes ; they beard and paralyze the 
Government; - and they tyrannize, in 
the most abominable manner, over the 
freedom and property of a vast portion 
of the community. A very large part 
of the inhabitants of Britain and Ire¬ 
land would enjoy a far greater share 
of liberty, and security of person and 
property, under the Autocrat of Rus¬ 
sia, than they can now enjoy under the 
King of England. They derive but 
miserable consolation from being told 
that they are oppressed and robbed, 
not by public functionaries, but by 
men who have nothing to do with the 
service of the state. The country 
which is under a despotic government, 
enjoys more real liberty than the one 
in which immense bodies of unofficial 
men are suffered to render themselves 
tyrants in the name of freedom. Ge¬ 
neral liberty is at present suspended in 
this country, and, if these combina¬ 
tions be suffered to exist, they will de¬ 
stroy it utterly. The individual can 
do nothing against the body ; he can 
only do what the body may permit— 


it matters not what the laws of the 
realm may say, he must obey the will 
of the body. The Government is now 
prevented from doing its duty to the 
individual by the power of the com¬ 
binations ; and if the latter continue, 
they must get the legislature and exe¬ 
cutive more and more under their in¬ 
fluence ; they must get the laws more 
and more at their mercy. 

Let the nation never forget that the 
greater part of the men who are thus 
trampling upon its constitution, laws, 
rights, and liberties, are the very men 
who eternally protest that they are the 
only friends of all these. Let the na¬ 
tion never forget that the Peers and 
Members of the House of Commons, 
who have ostentatiously connected 
themselves with the new Catholic As¬ 
sociation, are the very men, who, a 
year or two since, declared in Parlia¬ 
ment that Associations were the curse 
of Ireland; that they were the enemies 
of .all Associations ; and that they 
wished all Associations whatever to 
be put down. We hope that, at any 
rate, a part of the nation will do its 
duty towards the latter. We hope that 
the untainted portion of our nobility 
and gentry will treat them as honour 
and truth command that they should 
be treated. 

We must now turn to other mat¬ 
ters. A large share of instruction may 
be drawn from the causes which have 
led to the failure of the Association. 
It was asserted in the beginning of the 
late session, as a matter which dispute 
could not touch, that the influence of 
Mr O’Connell was omnipotent with 
the whole body of the Catholics. The 
worthy lawyer himself pretty broadly 
intimated that the peace of Ireland was 
dependent on his nod. It was main¬ 
tained, that the rejection of the Catho¬ 
lic Bill would involve Ireland in rebel¬ 
lion. Mr Brougham protested that 
the most dreadful horrors and ca¬ 
lamities w^'hl follow such rejection. 
Mr Brougham is called by some a 
great man; and if falsified reason 
and prediction can make a man great, 
he is certainly the greatest man that 
ever existed. The Bill was rejected. 
Mr O’Connell and his confederates in¬ 
stantly held meetings in London, at 
which they uttered the most inflam¬ 
matory speeches, to he, of course, 
transmitted to Ireland—the leading 
Opposition papers published the most 
atrocious incitements to rebellion, and 
yet Ireland remained tranquil. The 
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demagogue's were absent, ami not a 
single outrage was committed on ac¬ 
count of the loss of the Bill. 

We are constrained to regard this, 
when we look at the character of the 
people of Ireland, as a decisive proof 
that the great body of the Catholics do 
not care a straw about what is called 
Emancipation. 

Mr O’Connell—the all-controlling 
Mr O’Connell—gave his sanction to 
two Bills which were called securities 
to the state. The one was to alter the 
elective franchise to the Protestant, as 
well as the Catholic; and it was 
thought by some that it would operate 
in favour of the Catholics as a party. 
The object of the other was, to pro¬ 
vide liberally for the Catholic clergy 
out of the public purse, without inter¬ 
fering in any way with their nomina¬ 
tion and conduct. If the Cathol ics would 
have lost a trifle by these bills in one 
way, they would have gained far more 
by them in another, putting out of 
sight Emancipation. Mr O’Connell, 
we say, gave his sanction to these 
Bills ; he was supported in it by cer¬ 
tain of the Catholic prelates, and the 
aristocracy, and yet it destroyed his 
influence with the great body of the 
Catholics. This body left him, the 
prelates, and the aristocracy, to follow 
Lawless, Cobbett, Hunt, and others 
of the same school of politics. 

Now, in the first place, if the body 
of the Catholics he anxious for Eman¬ 
cipation, they would certainly have 
been most willing to concede for it, 
what no one called more than a trifling 
equivalent; and what we, and others 
beside, believed would prove a source 
of benefit to them as a political party. 
We regard this to furnish another de¬ 
cisive proof that the great body of the 
Catholics do not care a straw about 
what is called Emancipation. 

In the second place—The bill for 
altering the franchise would have af¬ 
fected the Protestants the^ame as the 
Catholics, and it would have left the 
latter much greater privileges with re¬ 
spect to the franchise, than are enjoy¬ 
ed by the mass of the British people. 
If the other bill had placed the clergy 
in the smallest degree under the in- 
fluence of the Government—control 
was out of the question—no one 
dreamed that this influence would ex¬ 
tend to religion, or to anything, save 
factious and disaffected conduct. Yet 
the body of the Catholics would not, 
even for the sake of Emancipation, 


surrender an iota of their power as a 
political party, or concede anything 
that might restrain their priests from 
being furious political leaders on the 
side of turbulence and sedition. 

Now, if the Catholics wish, as they 
say, to be loyal and good subjects—if 
they wish, as they say, merely to be 
placed on an equality with the Pro¬ 
testants—if they are only desirous not 
to form a separate political party an¬ 
xious for supremacy and the overthrow 
of the Protestant Church, but to blend 
themselves as politicians with our 
Whigs and Tories, why do they act 
in this manner ? Why are they not 
satisfied with that which would leave 
them considerably above the British 
Protestants in political privilege?— 
Why do they leave Mr O’Connell, 
their prelates, and their aristocracy, 
to follow such politicians as Lawless 
and Cobbett ? We esteem this to form 
an incontrovertible proof that the body 
of the Catholics are anxious to form a 
separate political party—that they are 
anxious for political supremacy—and 
that they are anxious for the over¬ 
throw of the Protestant religion, and 
the accomplishment of sundry politi¬ 
cal projects of the worst character. 

In the third place,—The all-con¬ 
trolling Mr O’Connell, the prelates, 
and the aristocracy, were in favour of 
the ce securities.” Some of the infe¬ 
rior clergy, and the mass of the demo¬ 
cracy, were against them. No doubt, 
the former were able to bring over the 
latter to their opinion ? No ! Then, 
at any rate, they adhered to their opi¬ 
nion ? No ! The all-con trolling Mr 
O’Connell himself could not prevail 
on his brethren to think with him, 
and he solemnly withdrew his support 
from the hills; he declared that lie 
could never again support anything in 
the shape of security, and that he 
would join the rest in demanding 
unqualified Emancipation. In the face 
of the determined hostility of the 
Peers, and the British nation, the Ca¬ 
tholics now positively refuse to con¬ 
cede anything in return for the remo¬ 
val of the disabilities. Would men do 
this, anxious for such removal, and 
for nothing beyond it ? 

We esteem this to prove decisively, 
that many of the inferior priests, and 
the great body of the Catholics, are 
actuated by the worst feelings and 
views, and that Mr O’Connell, the 
aristocracy, and their other heads, 
have no influence in controlling those 
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feelings and views. We esteem it to 
prove decisively, tliat, if the disabili¬ 
ties were removed, those heads would 
have to guide them in the most dan¬ 
gerous conduct, or they would not be 
suffered to guide at all; and that these 
heads would guide them in such con¬ 
duct, rather than he forsaken by them. 
We esteem it to prove decisively, that 
if the Catholics were admitted to pow¬ 
er, they would he led by revolutionary 
fanatics and demagogues, and that 
they would choose such parliament¬ 
ary representatives only as such fana¬ 
tics and demagogues might approve 
of. We esteem it to prove decisively, 
that the Catholics, as a body, are in¬ 
fluenced by feelings and wishes which 
would render it perilous in the ex¬ 
treme to remove the disabilities. 

• Silk gowns are fearful things to 
some people. Mr Brougham's denied 
silk gown caused him to batter his 
own reputation to pieces; and it is 
said that Mr O’Connell’s promised 
silk gown has destroyed his populari¬ 
ty. It seems to he very certain that 
the latter sagacious lawyer did stipu¬ 
late for, and was promised, a silk 
gown, (lawyers cannot labour with¬ 
out wages,) and it appears the condi¬ 
tions were, in part at least—if there 
be anything yet concealed, it is not 
for us to reveal it—that he should 
sanction the “ securities,” and keep 
himself and his brethren from such 
conduct as might injure the Belief 
Bill in itsprogress through Parliament. 

Doubtlessly, Mr O’Connell's bar¬ 
gain caused a most astounding change 
in his language and conduct; hut we 
cannot perceive that he made by it, 
so far as regarded the Catholics, any 
sacrifice of principle. It was the deed 
of a petty tradesman—of a man al¬ 
ways thinking of self, always looking 
out for profit, always upon the catch, 
willing to tread on the verge of kna¬ 
very, but not caring to go beyond it. 
Mr O'Connell has since abundantly 
proved that his change of language 
and conduct was hypocritical in the 
last degree, and that no change what¬ 
ever took place in his heart. If, how¬ 
ever, the question were put to us— 
Could a man, holding in his hands the 
cause of millions, make a bargain un¬ 
known to these millions which should 
convert this cause into a source of pri¬ 
vate profit to himself, without de¬ 
stroying his honour ?—we should say, 
No ! If the bargain should benefit and 
not injure the cause, our answer would 


be the same. Mr O’Connell’s bargain 
did not make him a traitor to the Ca¬ 
tholics, but it made him a hypocrite 
to the Protestants; it spared his ho¬ 
nesty, but it took his honour. 

Those who made the bargain with 
Mr O'Connell acted in a far more in¬ 
excusable manner than himself. An 
exalted legal dignity was here to be 
bestowed by some member or other 
of the Government, not for legal me¬ 
rit, but for political conduct ; it was 
to be given as a reward for promoting 
what a large portion of the Govern¬ 
ment was decidedly opposed to. This 
seems to us to be very incomprehen¬ 
sible. The country, however, we have 
reason to think, judges of the matter 
as it ought. 

If we admit that Mr O’Connell just¬ 
ly forfeited the confidence of the Ca¬ 
tholics by his bargain, still that which 
he conceded was conceded by the Aris¬ 
tocracy and the English Catholics— 
those who made no bargain whatever. 
So far as regards the body for which 
he acted, the conditions were benefi¬ 
cial ones. This body now turns from 
him in scorn, not because he made a 
bargain which was to benefit himself, 
but because he did not demand ini- 
conditional Emancipation. 

It is for the British people to reflect 
deeply upon these matters; it is for 
them to look seriously at these among 
other things. 1. That the Catholics 
now refuse to give any securities to 
the state, and insist upon uncondition¬ 
al Emancipation. 2. That they have 
refused that with contempt, which 
would leave them more highly privi¬ 
leged, with regard to the elective fran¬ 
chise, than the British Protestants. 
3. That, while they place their own 
Church perfectly above the reach of 
the general government, they demand 
to be admitted into the legislature 
and executive, to legislate for, and 
control, the Church of England. 4. 
That they demand to possess what the 
Protestants possess, while they posi¬ 
tively refuse to give what the Protest¬ 
ants are compelled to give in return* 
And, 5. That they have abandoned 
their leaders in favour of men of the 
worst principles; because these lead¬ 
ers advanced a single step to meet the 
just wishes of the state, displayed a 
trifling portion of moderate feeling, 
•and consented to give the most frail 
security that could have been imagined 
for. preventing their priests from be¬ 
ing teachers of disaffection. 
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We are now giving away so profuse¬ 
ly to our dependencies, and other na¬ 
tions, that it is to be feared we shall 
soon have not much left for ourselves. 
We, however, trust that the English 
Protestant will not yet be willing to 
give to the Irish Catholic liberties 
and privileges which he is not allowed 
to possess himself; and that he will 
not consent for this Catholic to receive 
liberties and privileges from the state 
at half the price which he is compel¬ 
led to pay for them. So long as the 
British sceptre shall endure, may the 
Englishman stand in the first rank of 
those whom it may govern! Let this 
sceptre perish, rather than have the 
task cast upon it, of thrusting him 
aside, to place other of its subjects 
above him in favour and possessions ! 
We are sure that he has not yet for¬ 
feited his rights ; and we think he is 
not so far unworthy of his ancestors, 
as to lack the spirit for asserting them. 

A great deal is very justly said 
against the interference of our own 
admirable clergy with politics. The 
Whig champions of the Catholics have 
said far more against such interference 
than other people. Now, this new Ca¬ 
tholic Association, which is so warm¬ 
ly supported by the Whigs—which is 
so warmly supported by various Pro¬ 
testant Peers and Members of the 
Plouse of Commons—numbers a large 
portion of the Catholic clergy among 
its members. It has declared its in¬ 
tention of writing to every Catholic 
priest in Ireland, to solicit him to pro¬ 
mote its political objects—its illegal 
objects. We say illegal, because in 
everything that constitutes the essence 
of illegality, it is an illegal Association. 
Lord Clifden—the absentee Lord Clif- 
den—is a member of this body; the 
very peer who declared in Parliament, 
that if a clergyman of the Church of 
England should touch upon politics in 
the pulpit, he ought to have his ears 
nailed to it. The same men who, in 
Parliament, almost denied the right of 
our own Clergy to petition—who decla¬ 
red that the Catholic question was a po¬ 
litical one, and that it was improper in 
the Clergy to intermeddle with it—the 
same identical men use the Catholic 
Clergy as their chief instruments in 
this “ political” question ; they plunge 
them into the hottest fire; they cast 
upon them the chief part of the la¬ 
bour. To enlarge on this nauseous 
conduct would be idle; we describe 


it and leave it to the scorn of our 
countrymen. 

A number of the Clergy of the Es¬ 
tablished Church of Ireland have, it 
seems, been willing to meet alike num¬ 
ber of the Catholic clergy, to debate 
the great question touching the circu¬ 
lation of the Scriptures. This threw 
the Whigs and their scribes into hor¬ 
rors. It was injuring Protestantism, 
benefitting Catholicism, getting up 
strife and discord, and we know not 
what else. These people are eternal¬ 
ly crying up the work of discussion, 
but it seems that it is pernicious in 
religious matters. These friends of 
free inquiry and discussion, of the 
freedom of speech and the liberty of 
the press, would fix chains upon every 
mind and tongue that might wish to 
attack the dark tyranny of Catholi¬ 
cism. They conceive it to be perfect¬ 
ly consistent with peace and harmony 
for the Catholic priests to be members 
of the Association—to collect the rent 
—to circulate the speeches of Shiel 
and O’Connell, and to fill every parish 
with the flame of seditious faction ; 
but if the regular clergy wish to exer¬ 
cise one of their clearest rights and 
most important duties, it, forsooth, is 
to get up strife and discord. Dr Doyle 
has prohibited his clergy from enga¬ 
ging in such debate, on the ground 
that religion ought to promote peace. 
This is no doubt true, and it is equal¬ 
ly true that nothing would tend more 
to promote permanent peace in Ireland 
than decorous religious discussions. 
When Dr Doyle shall call from cir¬ 
culation his inflammatory political 
writings, shall abstract himself from 
politics, and shall prohibit his clergy 
from connecting themselves with, and 
acting for, the Association, we shall 
then, but not before, think that he 
has some regard for that peace which 
religion teaches. 

Let the established Clergy of Ire¬ 
land, however, persevere in the cause 
of the Bible—let them despise the op¬ 
position of men in power, and men out 
of it—let them look only at their duty 
to their God, their religion, and their 
flocks. If anything could stimulate 
them to increased exertion, it would 
surely be the success of the past. What 
fruit have their labours of the last year 
ielded ? A spirit of religious inquiry 
as sprung up in almost all quarters— 
a demand has arisen among the lower 
orders for Bibles, quite unprecedented 
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—the reformation, in the words of the 
excellent Archbishop of Dublin, lias 
been commenced in Ireland—admis¬ 
sions and confessions, tending to de¬ 
stroy the worst parts of Catholicism,* 
have been wrung from the Catholic 
clergy, (nothing but the Bible-debates 
could have extorted them,) and circu¬ 
lated through the country—the Catho¬ 
lic clergy now speak of educating the 
people, and even of supplying every 
poor man with a Bible. Is all this no¬ 
thing? Has it done nothing for ge¬ 
nuine Christianity ? Has it gained no¬ 
thing for the poor Catholic, and done 
nothing for the good oflreland ? And 
would it have taken place if they had 
slept at their posts, instead of holding 
their Bible-meetings and Bible-discus- 
sions ? A year ago the Catholic priests 
forced themselves into the contest ; 
now they dare not enter it. Could the 
regular Clergy desire a more triumph¬ 
ant proof than this of the success of 
their efforts ? They brought the into¬ 
lerant and barbarising spirit of Catho¬ 
licism before the eyes of the whole 
British people; and they brought the 
moral weight of the whole British peo¬ 
ple to act against this spirit, and bear 
down the opposition of the Catholic 
clergy to the instruction—the Bible- 
instruction—of the lower orders. Did 
this yield no benefit to Protestantism, 
to Ireland, and to Britain ? and could 
they have done it by anything but the 
Bible-meetings and Bible-discussions? 
The men who, in the last year, were 
the greatest benefactors to Ireland— 
who contributed the most to lay a sure 
foundation for Ireland’s future peace 
and prosperity—were those Clergy¬ 
men who so eloquently and nobly 
fought the battles of the Bible. We 
will put the interests of Protestantism 
out of sight, and we will say that the 
mere statesman—the infidel statesman 
—who cannot perceive it, is not en¬ 
dowed with sufficient capacity to take 
the smallest share in managing the 
interests of the British empire. 
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Poor Ireland! At a time when al¬ 
most everything exists that might 
tranquillize and relieve it—when the 
British Government and the British 
nation are anxious to make every ef¬ 
fort to remove its real evils—and when 
peace and prosperity are beginning to 
dawn upon it;—at such a time, its 
pretended friends are straining every 
nerve to keep from it every benefit, 
and to aggravate its miseries. At such 
a time, here are landlords corrupting 
their tenants, and forcing them into 
the strife of faction—here are legisla¬ 
tors bringing the laws and government 
into contempt, and lighting the flame 
of disaffection and rebellion—here are 
ministers of religion employing bound¬ 
less religious authority in favour of 
sedition, insubordination, tumult, and 
crime. These persons boldly stand in 
tremendous array to oppose and neu¬ 
tralize everything that has been, or 
that may be, done for the good of 
their country. They shamelessly la¬ 
bour to extract personal and party 
profit from the blood, and tears, and 
guilt, and sufferings, of their country¬ 
men. The laws permit them to do this, 
and the indignation of Britain, and the 
curses of Ireland, smite them not in 
their work of iniquity. We may won¬ 
der at this and deplore it, if we can do 
no more. If, however, we possessed 
what some men in the nation possess, 
we would make a determined effort to 
go much farther. We would try whe¬ 
ther the sterling hearts of our country¬ 
men could not be made to furnish a 
remedy—whether Parliament could 
not be prevailed upon to prevent the 
laws from being evaded and trampled 
on — and whether the Constitution 
could not be employed to crush these 
stupendous combinations, and prevent 
this daily sacrifice of the best interests 
of Britain and Ireland. We might 
fail, but we should be far more dis¬ 
graced by not making the attempt, 
than by the failure. 


The Catholics . 


* We ought long since to have noticed, with due praise, the admirable speech 
delivered by Sir R. H. Inglis in the House of Commons, touching the Catholic Re¬ 
lief Bill. It was barbarously reported in almost all the papers. The best report of 
it appeared in that sound and excellent Journal, the St James's Chronicle . No other 
speech that was made bore more closely upon the merits of the question, or gave so 
powerful a description of the determined hostility which the general—the unchange¬ 
able—Catholic Church manifests towards almost all kinds of knowledge and instruc¬ 
tion in the present age . We wish his speech had been plentifully distributed through¬ 
out the country. Its portraiture of Catholicism would have thrown a flood of 'light 
upon the real character of the pretended friends of knowledge, science, education, 
and free inquiry and discussion, who are now acting the part of champions to this 
religion. 
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TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQUIRE. 
Laudator temporis acti se puero. 


The quality of commending the 
days that are long past, though gene¬ 
rally ranked among the imbecilities of 
the old, is, however, a frequent source 
of entertainment and edification to the 
youthful listener. I believe there are 
few who have attained the age of ma¬ 
ture judgment, that do not look back 
with some regret at that want of curi¬ 
osity or impatience of disposition in 
their early years, which precluded them 
from learning many things, which, 
however uninteresting when acquir¬ 
able, appeared in a very different light 
when the means of acquiring them 
were lost. I have heard many intelli¬ 
gent persons, when asked concerning 
circumstances which they might have 
easily learned from their parents or 
seniors, acknowledge and lament an 
ignorance too late to be repaired. To 
the records of a private family, matters 
often of great, though commonly of 
confined interest, how much more than 
can now be known, might have been 
added, had the young been as disposed 
to listen as the old were to impart! 
With respect to anecdote and informa¬ 
tion of a more public character, much 
also has been irrecoverably lost by the 
same inattention, the value of which 
may be estimated by the eagerness 
and avidity universally shown in the 
purchase of Memoirs written by per¬ 
sons who have acted any prominent 
part on the great theatre of the world. 
How much amusing and instructive 
matter, for instance, would be wanting, 
if' Horace Walpole, trusting to the 
chance report of younger men, many 
of whom must have heard all the pri¬ 
vate history he has related, had ne¬ 
glected to commit it to paper himself. 
Few indeed had opportunities of know¬ 
ing so much, or possessed ability to 
relate them so well: but an inferior 
degree both of knowledge and talents 
would have sufficed to communicate 
very interesting and agreeable matter, 
now buried in hopeless oblivion, or at 
best affording food for uncertain con¬ 
jecture. 

That my humble recollection of 
scenes long past will either interest or 
amuse so wise and learned a genera¬ 
tion as the present, I must not pretend 
to hope; yet in the multiplicity of 


subjects which a Periodical like yours 
embraces, I may not be unreasonable 
in expecting to find a place. Your ex¬ 
tensive object is to cater for all palates 
but the vicious ; it is a literary banquet 
laid before a great variety of guests, 
in which, to carry on my metaphor, 
the cheap and humble food is a neces¬ 
sary ingredient. All the fruit cannot 
consist of pine apples, all the meat of 
turtle and turbot. The personages to 
whom I shall advert, were, indeed, in 
the highest class of the delectant and 
the intellectual, whom none that have 
seen or known can remember without 
admiration and respect, and so far 
even the little that I shall add may 
not be altogether unworthy of the 
reader’s notice. 

Sitting the other day with a volume 
of the Rambler before me, I happen¬ 
ed turn to No. 200, in which is con¬ 
tained a letter with the signature of 
Asper, generally supposed to convey 
severe and pointed reflections on the 
upstart vanity of the author’s constant 
friend and quondam pupil—the cele¬ 
brated David Garrick. A note, with 
the signature C, informs us that this 
was universally allowed to be the case ; 
and it receives confirmation from Mr 
Boswell, who represents Mr Garrick 
to have been of the same opinion, and, 
as might be well supposed, much hurt 
at the unkind nature of the aggression. 
These, sir, are strong authorities, par¬ 
ticularly the last; and yet I must con¬ 
fess myself to be still incredulous. 
That Mr Garrick’s sudden elevation 
might have crossed his mind when 
he was about to draw a general pic¬ 
ture of upstart influence, and also that 
he might have borrowed some circum¬ 
stances of a fictitious story from w r hat 
really happened when Garrick and he 
went to seek their fortunes in the 
great metropolis, may be, and proba¬ 
bly is, very true ; but farther than this 
I find it impossible to go. I can by 
no means be brought to believe, that 
it was a particular satire upon that par¬ 
ticular man, or designed as a veracious 
representation of what had at any time 
occurred between them. 

In the first place, no vestige remains, 
even among the minute and indefati¬ 
gable inquisitions of Mr Boswell, pf 
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any breach of concord and amity be¬ 
tween these two most remarkable, 
though most opposite characters; 
which could not have been the case, 
had the scenes related by Asper really 
taken place. On the contrary, though 
necessarily separated for some years, 
and while each was working his way 
to notice, when they did meet, it was 
always with affection on the part of 
one, and with love and respect on the 
part of the other. Johnson, indeed, 
incapable, from defect of sight and 
heaving, to derive pleasure from dra¬ 
matic performances, affected to treat 
with contempt an art which, however 
delightful to others, was tiresome and 
insipid to himself. I say he affected 
to do so, because it is not easy to con¬ 
ceive that a man, who was not above 
writing plays, should yet be above 
commending actors ; and that he 
should think those wholly beneath his 
dignity, to whose powerful aid he look¬ 
ed for the reward of his labour, and 
the success of his composition. That 
he did not disapprove of the stage up¬ 
on principle, the fact of his having 
written for it, is sufficient proof; and 
that he should have felt a real con¬ 
tempt for those talents and that art, 
which he was exerting all the powers 
of his genius to set off and dignify, 
seems a little difficult of belief. If we 
are not satisfied to account for it on 
the ground of that inconsistency which 
he sometimes displayed, I believe we 
must be compelled to admit, that there 
was something like envy at the bottom. 
Had Garrick been unsuccessful, we 
should probably have heard nothing of 
the great Moralist’s contempt for the 
histrionic art; but the reports of his 
advancement in public esteem, the ad¬ 
miration he excited, and the fortune he 
accumulated, were not, I am afraid, 
beheld by his great preceptor, whose 
extraordinary talents were not calcu¬ 
lated for sudden prosperity, without 
some mixture of envious dissatisfac¬ 
tion. The underlings of the stage, like 
the old Grub-street or the modern 
Cockney writers, may justly be con¬ 
temned without impeaching the excel¬ 
lence of their respective professions 
—the arts of literary composition, and 
dramatic representation. The fame of 
those who attain great eminence in 
these pursuits is indeed very different 
—tha t of the one being temporary and 
evanescent, of the other permanent 
and progressive; but the talents and 
Vol. XVIII. 
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accomplishments on which the Grecian 
dramatists depended for the advanta¬ 
geous exhibition of their plays, which 
Cicero eulogised, and which several of 
the first men of these realms vied with 
each other in admiring and extolling, 
must surely be entitled to an epithet 
very different from contemptible. 

But we must do our English mo¬ 
ralist the justice to say, that though he 
affected to undervalue the Boscius of 
his day, and was not very sparing of 
censure himself, yet he always sup¬ 
ported him against the attacks of 
others. These, indeed, the probable 
offspring of envy also, were not di¬ 
rected against that art in which all 
allowed him to excel, but against per¬ 
sonal peculiarities and imputed penu¬ 
riousness. Common prudence, among 
those whose general, conduct was of 
an opposite character, might have been 
amply sufficient to incur a charge of 
penury. It was a phenomenon as little 
looked for as the extraordinary splen¬ 
dour with which he surpassed his fel¬ 
low-actors. Johnson, however, was his 
constant and successful defender, aver¬ 
ring that Garrick, to his knowledge, 
had given more to the calls of indi¬ 
gence and distress than any person 
with whom he was acquainted. This, 
indeed, was honourable testimony, and 
fortifies my opinion, that such a friend 
as Johnson, a stern lover of written 
truth, though a playful supporter of 
conversational paradox, could never 
have sat down deliberately to pen so 
malicious and unwarrantable an attack 
on the man who loved and respected 
him, and for whom he professed warm 
and parental affection. 

But there remains an argument of 
internal evidence still stronger. Gar¬ 
rick had been, literally speaking, his 
benefactor. In 1749, only three years 
previous to the publication of Asper’s 
letter, Garrick had exerted all his in¬ 
fluence, his talents, and his scenic skill,, 
in bringing forward and fitting for the 
stage the tragedy of Irene. This had 
been unsuccessfully presented to for¬ 
mer managers, nor can we blame their 
unwillingness to accept it, when we 
consider, that all the exertions of Bo¬ 
scius himself were insufficient to pro¬ 
long its date, or render it a lasting fa¬ 
vourite of the public. Enough, how¬ 
ever, was done, to gratify the author’s 
dramatic ambition, to enhance his pub¬ 
lic fame, and to put money in his purse. 
This was gratifying a writer in the 
3 It 
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tenderest point, and not without some 
sacrifice on the part of the gratifier, 
for we may be well assured that the 
judgment of the manager was in op¬ 
position to the kindness of the friend. 
However beautiful as a composition, 
Garrick well knew that it wanted the 
natural requisites for public exhibition 
—as he said himself to Boswell— ff de¬ 
clamation roared while passion slept/' 
Garrick became manager in 1747; 
in 1752 (the date of the letter), though 
rich, yet he had not as yet attained that 
high degree of affluence which seems 
to suit the character of Prospero. His 
fame was greater than his fortune. 
But, even admitting a sufficiency of 
the latter, the transition from poverty 
to wealth was not so very sudden as 
to justify a portrait of such puerile 
vanity ; for Prospero's character is not 
that of a man who has, in the course 
of a few years, enriched himself by 
personal merit of a very distinguished 
and peculiar nature, but of a fool who, 
by some lucky chance, finds himself 
in the possession of unexpected riches. 
To all which when we add, that John¬ 
son and Garrick were on the most fa¬ 
miliar and friendly terms, that the 
former was a frequenter of the thea¬ 
tre, and, to the no unfrequent annoy¬ 
ance of the manager, admitted behind 
the scenes, it will hardly be thought 
credible, that such a letter as Asper's 
should have been sent into the world 
by a man of Johnson's high reputation 
for moral integrity, to vilify, ridicule, 
and expose such a friend as David 
Garrick! My respect for Johnson for¬ 
bids me tobelieve it, because it involves 
a charge of deliberate baseness, or at 
least malice, unworthy of any honest 
man, and wholly alien from his gene¬ 
ral character. I am farther of opi¬ 
nion, that had the scope of the letter 
been what is generally supposed, John¬ 
son would have erased it from his 
Rambler after the death of that friend, 
of whom he speaks in the wannest 
tone of affection, and with ample ac¬ 
knowledgment of his extraordinary 
powers as an actor. This he might 
nave done without any diminution of 
literary fame, for his excellence con¬ 
sists more in general precept than par¬ 
ticular delineations of character ; his 
stories are drawn from a mind of great 
power and extensive reading, not from 
personal Acquaintance with particular 
classes, and living manners. I hope, 
at least, for the credit of both thepar- 
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ties, that I am right; and I believe, 
that the opinion I have been endea¬ 
vouring to overturn has been founded 
on the casual resemblance between 
the beginning of Asper’s letter, and 
Garrick's first journey to London in 
company with, and under the protec¬ 
tion of, his old tutor Sam. Johnson, 
This is the only striking point of assi¬ 
milation ; for the rest has nothing pe¬ 
culiar, beyond what might have occur¬ 
red between any two acquaintances, one 
of whom became suddenly rich, while 
the other continued poor. This, how¬ 
ever, might have excited some surprise 
in a mind so sensitive as Garrick's. 

Of David Garrick, thus presented to 
my mind, (to adopt Johnson’s phrase- 
ology,) I must be permitted to indulge 
the remembrance. I am, perhaps, one 
of the few now living who have had 
the happiness of seeing him on what 
may be justly called the theatre of his 
glory, the stage of Drury-Lane. At 
an early period of life it was my good 
fortune to pass a winter in London, 
and that happened to be the last sea¬ 
son of his appearance. He performed 
regularly twice a-week; and I very 
rarely missed an opportunity of being 
present. It was, indeed, a work of no 
small difficulty to one who preferred 
sitting in the pit, for the purpose of 
seeing him to greater advantage, for I 
was obliged to go long before the doors 
were opened, and to encounter a scene 
of confusion and jostling, in which 
many suffered severely, though youth 
and strength like mine found nothing 
serious in the obstacles to be overcome. 
The difficulties, however,—and had 
they been ten times greater, the re¬ 
sult would have been the same in my 
estimation,—were overpaid by the ap¬ 
pearance of Roscius, and the wonder¬ 
working power of his inimitable per¬ 
formance. The account left us by 
Tom Davies in his Dramatic Miscel¬ 
lanies, and his Life of Garrick, is so 
copious, and generally so just, that it 
would he useless, as well as tedious, to 
go over the same ground. I shall 
therefore confine myself to a few par¬ 
ticulars. Though for a good number 
of years a stranger to the stage, and, 
from the nature of my avocations, by no 
means friendly to scenic exhibitions, 
yet at that period of my life the stage 
occasionally afforded one of my most 
favourite public delectations. I know 
nothing more of it than what was ex¬ 
hibited to my eyes and ears, and when 
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there appeared nothing offensive to 
the moral sense, never troubled my¬ 
self with considering what the private 
character of the actors and persons 
employed might be. Virtue was some¬ 
times exhibited in bright, and vice in 
hideous colours ; but to a young and 
lively mind, entertainment was the 
great object, entertainment derived 
from the skilful display of tragic feel¬ 
ing, and the laughable drollery of co¬ 
mic humour. When a student in the 
University of Dublin, I had frequent 
opportunity of seeing almost all the 
great performers of that day—Roscius 
alone excepted—Barry, Sheridan, Mos- 
sop, &c.; and to say the truth, they 
appeared to me to carry their various 
excellencies to the highest point of 
theatrical excellence. The first of 
these derived great advantage from a 
beautiful countenance, and fine per¬ 
son ; and there were in consequence a 
few -parts in which he has never been 
surpassed. I had even adventured to 
spout myself, that is, to recite parts of 
tragedy with what I then thought the 
necessary graces of theatrical strut, 
measured cadence, and vociferous 
ranting. The fame of Mr Garrick 
naturally excited a great curiosity to 
see his performance, in order that I 
might employ my own judgment in 
ascertaining how far he was justly en¬ 
titled to pre-eminence in an art which 
I had seen exercised with what I 
thought consummate ability. I had 
heard, indeed, that he was a closer 
copier of Nature in his representation 
both of comic and tragic parts, but not 
perceiving anything unnatural in the 
representation of heroic dignity, as ex¬ 
emplified in the performance of the 
great actors I had seen, and being quite 
satisfied with the skill of those who 
excelled in the comic line, I could not 
clearly conceive in what Mr Garrick’s 
superior delineations of natural action 
could consist. This, of course, in¬ 
creased my impatience to behold the 
man who was universally allowed to 
have reached the highest attainable 
perfection of his art. 

The play-bill in which I first saw 
his name announced as an actor, 
was for the tragedy of Zara, the part 
of Lusignan by Mr Garrick. There 
was something of disappointment in 
this, for the old King does not ap¬ 
pear till the third act, has little to do, 
and that little, as it .seemed to me, 
of too trifling a nature to give scope to 
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any display of great or peculiar powers. 
The three principal parts were well 
sustained, particularly that of Zara, 
by Miss Younge, (afterwards Mrs 
Pope,) whose only want was that of 
beauty. Though probably there were 
not many, who, like myself, had never 
seen Mr Garrick, yet the general im¬ 
patience for the third act seemed equal 
to my own ; there was a good deal of 
noise in the house, and few appeared 
to he very attentive. At length a ge¬ 
neral buzz proclaimed his approach, 
and all was hushed when he entered 
—a pin might have been heard to fall. 
The power with which he riveted the 
auditors, of whom, while the scene 
lasted, every eye was fixed on him 
alone, was, you may be sure, peculiar¬ 
ly felt by me, a native of another 
country, and one who, until a few 
days before, had never flattered him¬ 
self with a hope of seeing Mr Garrick. 
In truth, many minutes had not elap¬ 
sed after he began to speak, before I 
became aware, not only that I had seen 
nothing like him, but that I had form¬ 
ed an erroneous judgment of what 
acting ought to be ; that, in short, the 
general usage of the theatre had framed 
a plan for itself, and that Nature, as 
exhibited by this her favourite disciple, 
had laid down another. Every word, 
look, gesture, and movement, in none 
of which was the smallest show of the 
artificial, were so exactly suited to the 
character, that the idea of a part acted 
was out of the question—it was not 
Garrick acting Lusignan, it was Lus¬ 
ignan himself—by a kind of magic like 
that of Belnoborbo, the old king was 
conjured from his grave, and exhibit¬ 
ed to the spectators in propria per¬ 
sona, as just liberated from the long 
confinement of his dungeon—first 
unable to distinguish objects in the 
light, after such a length of gloomy 
incarceration, and afterwards gradually 
recovering the power of vision. Gar¬ 
rick was completely excluded from my 
mind, and my feelings were wholly 
engrossed by the affecting situation 
and pathetic language of the old and 
venerable object before me. Another 
striking peculiarity, applicable also to 
every part he played, and which be¬ 
longed but very partially to any other 
actor I ever saw, was that exquisite 
art of elocution which compelled you 
to believe that what he spoke was not 
a conned lesson, but suggested by the 
exigency of the moment, and the ini- 
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mediate dictate of his own mind. You 
could not prevail upon yourself to 
think that it was an actor repeating 
words he had got by lieart 3 and endea¬ 
vouring to suit the action to the speech, 
which is the usual idea of dramatic 
deception, and under which, while you 
applaud the performance, the idea and 
name of the actor are always present 
to your mind,—no, in the inimitable 
Roscius you forgot the representation, 
and thought only of the thing repre¬ 
sented. It was not Garrick, but Lu- 
signan, Richard, and Lear, that were 
before your eyes, nor was it until the 
exhibition was at an end that you had 
leisure to reflect upon the magic il¬ 
lusion by which he was enabled to re¬ 
present them so faithfully to your 
view. 

In comedy he shone with at least 
equal lustre, and it is one of the most 
inconceivable things in the world, how 
one man should have been able to ex¬ 
hibit such an amazing contrast and 
variety of powers as fell within the 
range of his performances, in most of 
which he had nothing like a rival, and 
in none of which was he surpassed. 
The same set of features which, in the 
animating or pathetic scenes of a tra¬ 
gic part, could thrill the very soul, 
exalt it into admiration, or sink it in 
irresistible distress, were with equal 
art employed in the most delightful 
display of comic gaiety, or laughable 
humour. The strictest adherence to 
propriety was always observed, the 
droll never descending into buffoonery, 
nor the lively into extravagance. In 
no single instance, I believe, was he 
ever known to transgress the rules so 
admirably delivered by his Hamlet, or 
to outstep the modesty of nature; a 
temptation, which, ever since his time, 
and under the force of his example, 
few have been able wholly to resist. 
Wonderful, indeed, it is to think that 
the action, features, and demeanour 
which convulsed the spectator with 
laughter, in the Lying Valet, in Scrub, 
or in Abel Drugger, should be capable 
of so great a metamorphosis as was 
exhibited in the heart-rending distress 
of Lear, the tyrannic vivacity of Rich¬ 
ard, or the terrifying remorse of Mac¬ 
beth. Wonderful it is to think that 
something of the tragic cast of coun¬ 
tenance should not occasionally appear 
in the low comedian, or something of 
the droll be exhibited in the hero. 
Rut alike true to nature in all the en- 
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chantment that rivetted the temporary 
attention of the spectator, he never suf¬ 
fered it to wander into a thought of 
anything beyond the object presented 
to his view. 

Mr Garrick’s person was below the 
middle size, but exquisitely well form¬ 
ed, and manly. The power of his 
eyes, on the varied expression of which 
so much depended, has been noticed 
by every writer on the stage-subjects 
of his day, and may be more easily 
conceived than described. They were, 
indeed, so significant, and accompanied 
with such ease and propriety of action, 
that, except in long speeches, words 
seemed hardly necessary to indicate 
his meaning. It appeared to me, that 
their force was often unpleasantly felt 
by the other actors, who seemed to be 
embarrassed and overpowered by the 
scrutinizing keenness of his glances. 
Another consequence of his acting was, 
that the singular ease of his manner 
made other performers almost invaria¬ 
bly appear stiff and awkward. 

I don’t know a better mode of con¬ 
veying some idea of his excellence, 
than by stating an experiment I have 
more than once made, which was, af¬ 
ter having seen Garrick in a particu¬ 
lar part, to go the next night to see 
the same performed by another. Many 
persons, I dare say, still remember 
Lewis, one of the most lively and 
agreeable actors then on the stage. 
Lewis was announced for Ranger at 
Covent-Garden, the night after I had 
seen Garrick perform it at Drury- 
Lane. Fresh with recollection, I went, 
and, had I never seen Garrick, should 
certainly have been delighted with the 
manner and vivacity of Lewis, who, 
besides, was my countryman. To say 
that Lew r is was very inferior to Gar¬ 
rick, is saying nothing. Though wish¬ 
ing to be pleased, and under the in¬ 
fluence of a favourable prepossession, 
my disappointment was extreme. I 
was tired and mortified : Such %vas 
the insipidity of that celebrated come¬ 
dian’s performance, when put into 
competition with the wonder-working 
powers of the English Roscius. 

You will ask me, if I have seen 
among his successors any who were 
capable of reminding me, or who were 
successful followers, of this extraor¬ 
dinary man ? There was one, proxi- 
inus sed longo intei'vallo 3 who could 
have given some idea of him, for he 
seemed to have formed himself on his 
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model, and was not unlike him in 


figure—Henderson; but he did not 
long survive his master. John Kem¬ 
ble stood on very high ground, but it 
was his own : his range ot acting was 
great, but confined; nor was there in 
anything the smallest similitude be¬ 
tween him and David Garrick. Of 
the actors of the present time I know 
nothing. 

Mr Boswell, in his interesting Tour 
to the Hebrides with Dr Johnson, has 
recorded a critical observation made 
by an officer of rank and intelligence 
respecting Mr Garrick’s performance : 

“ He fails,” said he, C£ sometimes in 
emphasis; for instance, in the part of 
Hamlet, preparing to address his mo¬ 
ther, he says, I will speak daggers to 
her, but use none :—now, the empha¬ 
sis should be on the word speak.” No¬ 
body defending the actor, the criti¬ 
cal propriety of the correction was, of 
course, admitted. Now, I am incli¬ 
ned to regard it among the proofs of 
Mr Garrick’s unremitting attention to 
nature in the performance of all his 
characters. He is supposed to be 
speaking the immediate dictates of 
his own mind, not a set. of words 
learned by rote. In this view of the 
case, I consider him as uttering the 
first part of the sentence without any 
reference to the second. Considering 
within himself how necessary it was 
that he should awaken her remorse 
and contrition, by bringing her crime 
in full view, he says, “ I will speak 
daggers to her—my words shall pierce 
her very soul.” Filial affection then 
takes the alarm at the word daggers, 
and he adds—the thought instantly 
taking possession of his mind—“ but 
use none:”— her life shall be sacred, 
however I may deal with the murderer 
of my father. This, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, is the way in which nature 
would speak ; and that it is so, I build 
upon better authority than my own— 
that of the incomparable Garrick. 

I do not know how far these obser¬ 
vations may be acceptable to your 
readers, to myself they have recalled 
many pleasant recollections. To you 
I am in part indebted for them, for 
they were in a great measure, if not. 
entirely, suggested by a very sensible 
article in your 103d Number, enti¬ 
tled the Drama. Though now, and 
for a long time past, neither a fre¬ 
quenter nor an admirer of theatres, 
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yet am I not among the rigid disciples 
of that moral or religious school which 
condemns them as altogether unfit for 
a Christian country. I know of no 
divine precept forbidding relaxation 
from severer duties, or occasional re¬ 
laxation either of body or of mind. 
There are, indeed, many individuals, 
whose grave and solemn functions are 
wholly incompatible with the pursuit 
of public amusements; but the great 
body of the people neither can nor 
ought to be divested of innocent and 
temporary pastimes. It seems, there¬ 
fore, to be a duty of the State to pro¬ 
vide such as are least likely to injure, 
and which may, as far as possible, 
combine instruction with amusement. 
For occasional recreation the people 
will look; and if something of this 
kind be not provided for them by pub¬ 
lic authority, they will find out some¬ 
thing much more exceptionable in its 
tendency and nature lor themselves. 
Mr Brougham, it seems, is for making 
them philosophers and politicians; a 
very dangerous experiment, I fear, and 
far worse than even ill-regulated play¬ 
houses. From these it they return 
unimproved, yet they will return plea¬ 
sed, and in good humour. From the 
philosophic institution they will come 
out anything but philosophers—they 
will come out with hearts full of ran¬ 
cour, heads full of self-sufficiency, con¬ 
ceptions teeming with political pro¬ 
jects, and minds soured with envy, 
hatred, and discontent. Theatrical 
exhibitions, in which the Church her¬ 
self was once so deeply concerned, 
are so very captivating to the general 
sense, that if they could be made at 
once conducive to instruction and 
amusement, I do not see why Govern¬ 
ment should not take active measures 
to improve, amend, and extend them. 
That this is an impracticable under¬ 
taking, I can by no means discern; and 
if not, it seems well worthy of serious 
consideration. But speculations of 
this kind are neither suited to my ha¬ 
bits of life, nor abilities of discussion. 
I leave them in better hands, satisfied 
that, if you shall think them deserving 
of notice, you have abundant means 
of doing them complete justice. I 
remain. Sir, your constant reader and 
friend, 

Senex. 

Cork , Sept . 6 , 1825. 
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Protestants are in the habit of 
accusing the Church of Home of a de¬ 
sire to keep in darkness, rather than to 
enlighten, the minds of its votaries; 
but whatever may be the justice of 
the accusation as applied to the con¬ 
duct of that Church towards its flock 
in Europe, it must be acknowledged 
that all our societies for the propaga¬ 
tion of Christianity and the diffusion 
of knowledge, have done little, very 
little, to improve the intellectual con¬ 
dition of their brethren in the East, 
when compared with the extensive 
and unwearied exertions of this very 
Church, which we are in the habit of 
denouncing as the nurse of ignorance, 
rather than the mother of knowledge. 
One of its organs alone (The Propa¬ 
ganda) has done more to enlighten the 
nations of Asia than all our societies, 
with their enormous funds, have been 
capable of affecting, or ever can effect, 
under their present system; and had 
the operation of this institution not 
been clogged by bigotted and illiberal 
religious restrictions, and a load of 
clumsy and unprofitable scholastic di¬ 
vinity, which in the course of instruc¬ 
tion was reared on a foundation wor¬ 
thy of a better superstructure, we 
might liave seen, by its means, the 
lamp of learning and knowledge light¬ 
ed in the remotest parts of the habita¬ 
ble world. 

There may be various opinions on 
the advantage of sending out mission¬ 
aries to attempt the conversion of na¬ 
tions of different persuasions, but 
amongst reasonable men there can be 
but one opinion on the propriety of 
diffusing knowledge and facilitating 
instruction. One of the effects of su¬ 
perior knowledge on the mind of man 
is to awaken in him a desire to con¬ 
vey to others what he knows, and to 
point out the road, and make smooth 
the path which leads to the elevated 
situation to which he has himself at¬ 
tained. 

Whatever then may he our feelings 
towards the Church of Rome, in re¬ 
gard to other matters, we cannot but 
admire the magnificence and wisdom 
of that part of its system which aims 
at the instruction of a portion of the 
youth of all nations in the Propaganda, 
(a college established for the purpose,) 
where they are maintained and edu¬ 


cated, free of every expense, and thence 
returned to their native countries, ci¬ 
vilized and enlightened—where the 
classic languages of Europe, and a por¬ 
tion of its science, are taught to the 
Syrian, the Copt, the Abyssinian, the 
Arrainian, the Nestorian, the Chal¬ 
dean, and the converted Jew and Ma- 
homedan—while each is enabled to 
pursue the study of his own native 
language. 

When sufficiently advanced in know¬ 
ledge, the young men are employed as 
missionaries, as interpreters to ambas¬ 
sadors, or are returned to their fami¬ 
lies with a gratuity to assist them in 
establishing themselves at home as in¬ 
structors of their countrymen. Thus 
is the influence of the See of Home 
extended over distant countries, where 
the names of the greatest potentates 
of Europe are unknown. 

If the Church of Rome has found 
in the Propaganda, the most effectual 
means of establishing and extending 
her influence, especially in Asia ; and 
if that institution alone has done more 
than all the rest of the world to im¬ 
prove and ameliorate the condition of 
the Eastern Christians, and to add to 
their numbers; if experience has 
shown, that a man teaches with most 
success amongst his own people—why 
should we, who have been lavish of 
our treasures in the cause of humani¬ 
ty, disregard or neglect to avail our¬ 
selves of the lesson to he derived from 
the experience of others? If such an 
institution has proved to be so power¬ 
ful an organ at Rome, why should it 
be less so in England ? Let her , by 
one great exertion in the cause of civi¬ 
lization, of literature, of science, and 
of religion, raise up to herself the 
means of turning to advantage her li¬ 
berality and her zeal. She will then 
receive from the nations of Asia, 
young men who will be returned each 
to his own country, in a condition to 
add more to its stock of knowledge 
than could be added by the most 
learned foreigners. She will send 
abroad instructors who have engrafted 
her learning upon their own, and who 
have acquired knowledge without los¬ 
ing the means of imparting it. She 
will multiply instruction tar beyond 
what she could do by employing only 
her own people; and she will then 
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work not by separate and divided ef¬ 
forts, but by system and combination. 

If we wish really to do good—if we 
seek the welfare and happiness of man¬ 
kind—if our object is to be useful ra¬ 
ther than vainiy ostentatious of our 
philanthropy—if we prefer a small 
portion of solid substance to a great 
expanse of shadow—let us turn our¬ 
selves to rouse the intellectual capaci¬ 
ties—to open up the minds and to cul¬ 
tivate the understandings of the un¬ 
civilized and uneducated. Let us till 
the soil before the seed be sown, or it 
will be sown to little purpose. In the 
present state of society in Asia, a sin¬ 
gle school is worth a thousand sermons 
and ten thousand disputations, be 
those as eloquent, and these as subtle, 
as they may. You must teach men 
to reason before you can call upon 
them to be convinced by your argu¬ 
ments. You must enable them to dis¬ 
tinguish truth from fallacy before you 
can make them comprehend which 
they are trusting to. Let us then give 
them knowledge, that they may thirst 
for more knowledge—let us instruct 
all who will receive our instruction, of 
whatever persuasion and of whatever 
people. 

It is a source of real pleasure and sa¬ 
tisfaction to perceive in active exertion 
amongst ourselves, a respectable asso¬ 
ciation, for the purpose of establishing 
schools in the East, in which children 
of all persuasions can be educated 
without any violent attempt being 
made upon their faith, whatever it 
may be ; and whose object is the dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge and advancement 
of civilization, which it justly believes 
to be the surest guides to truth. But 
though the schools established in Asia 
cannot fail to render essential service 
to a multitude of persons, their oper¬ 
ation must still be limited as to the 
numbers which they can embrace, and 
even more so as to the amount of in¬ 
struction which they can afford. A 
large proportion of the children will 
be withdrawn from them as soon as 
they are strong enough to work, for 
they must then contribute to their own 
maintenance ; and those who can re¬ 
main, will find that they have at an 
early age exhausted the means of in¬ 
struction which the school affords 
them. Let us then find some means 
by which a certain number at least 
may be carried to the higher branches 
of education; and, when we have made 


them really learned and good, let us 
send them home ornaments to their 
families—organs of instruction to their 
people, and subjects of gratifying re¬ 
flection to ourselves. 

This can only be done, effectually 
and efficiently, by establishing in Eng¬ 
land, a seminary which shall combine 
with the extensive operation of the 
Propaganda, religious principles more 
liberal, and a course of education more 
enlightened, and better calculated to 
expand the mind and improve the un¬ 
derstanding. 

One intelligent Asiatic, thoroughly 
educated in England, and educated 
expressly to instruct his countrymen 
on his return home, would, by his 
knowledge of the language in which 
he was teaching, and of the characters 
and feelings of his pupils, do more for 
his native country than half a dozen 
foreigners, each far superior to him in 
any other sphere. A love of learning 
—an emulation in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, would be excited amongst the 
young men of his own nation ; and by 
the continued operation of the institu¬ 
tion, an uninterrupted stream of im¬ 
proved intellect would be pouring into 
every country in connexion with the 
seminary. 

. Few people, we imagine, will ques¬ 
tion the advantages of such a system, 
though some may, perhaps, doubt of 
the practicability of carrying it into 
effect. But why should we doubt ? 
We see a long list of wealthy societies 
established for useful purposes, whose 
exertions are often ill directed and 
fruitlessly made—often even for want 
of the advantages which such a semi¬ 
nary as we propose would afford them. 

We mean not to question either-the 
motives or the judgment of the many 
good and worthy persons who have 
given their labour and their means to 
promote Christianity in every corner 
of the earth—but we lament, and can¬ 
not but lament, to see so much zeal, 
so much goodness, so much wealth, 
and so much labour, expended on 
ground which, for want of cultivation, 
is returning almost nothing. We la¬ 
ment to see them vainly labouring to 
rear a superstructure before they have 
laid a foundation on which it can 
stand. 

Let these societies then devote a 
twentieth part of their ample incomes 
to accomplishing an object which will 
give effect to their future exertion* 
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Let them combine to lay the founda¬ 
tion on which all of them may hope 
to build. . 

Let the literary societies,, and lite¬ 
rary men of England, consider what 
advantages they will derive from the 
seminary. Let them remember that 
Rome owes many of her most valuable 
Eastern manuscripts, and much ot her 
extensive though unavailing infoima- 
tion on Eastern subjects, to the Propa- 
ganda. Let them consider what faci¬ 
lities will be afforded to those who 
desire to learn Eastern languages— 
what a mass of Eastern information 
will be continually brought into our 
country, and what organs will be pre¬ 
pared for pursuing inquiries on every 
Eastern subject 

Europe owes to Asia more know¬ 
ledge than she can ever repay; and 
England, more than the other nations 
of Europe, is her debtor. Let her 
come forward, then, and at least show 
that she is not unwilling to acknow¬ 
ledge the obligation. Let those who 
owe more immediate personal advan¬ 
tage to their connexion with the East, 
set an example of liberality and zeal, 
and let all men who believe that it 
is good to make men better and wiser, 
follow the example which will be set 

Let us not be met by any cold-blood¬ 
ed doubts of the inclination of Asiatics 
to avail themselves of the advantages 
of such an institution. A large body 
of the Christians of Asia has already 
come forward to entreat from England, 
as a boon, that which it is our duty 
and our advantage to afford them ; and 
we have seen Asiatic Mahomedans 
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sent to England, at a cost which pri¬ 
vate individuals could hardly have de¬ 
frayed. We have, therefore, no rea¬ 
son, no right, to entertain such a doubt, 
or to shelter ourselves under it. 

Let some of those who have means, 
and weight, and inclination, to advance 
this work, (and we know there are 
such,) come forward boldly, and at 
once open a subscription for the esta¬ 
blishment in England of a College, 
where a certain limited number 01 
young men from the countries of tlie 
East, of all persuasions, shall be re¬ 
gularly instructed, free of expense 
—where they shall be taught the clas¬ 
sic languages of Europe—where the 
mines of history shall be laid open for 
them—where they shall become ac¬ 
quainted with the more useful sciences 
—where they shall continue to study 
their native languages under compe¬ 
tent European and native teachers— 
where their habits shall be frugal, and 
their mode of life simple—and where 
each shall have it in his power to fol¬ 
low the tenets of his own religion. 
Let the College be open to all Europe¬ 
ans who are inclined to benefit by the 
means of instruction which it will af¬ 
ford, and let these be made to contri¬ 
bute to tlie support of the institution. 

Let such a subscription be fairly 
commenced—let us have a few good 
names and round sums to begin with 
—let us have one or two meetings of 
respectable noblemen and gentlemen 
to give countenance to the measure* 
and times are changed in England if 
it is not finished in a twelvemonth-. 
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“ Why, this Is very midsummer 
madness,” says the Lady Olivia, when 
she detects Malvolio in the highest in¬ 
dulgence of his dreams of insolent ab¬ 
surdity. “ ’Tis midsummer moon 
with you,” is an old English proverb, 
to be found in most of our collections ; 
and if graver authority still be want¬ 
ed, I refer you to that excellent work, 
The Commonwealth of England, writ¬ 
ten by the great Sir Thomas Smith, 
in the days of good Queen Bess, for 
the fact, that, in this realm, The 
people in the warm time be for the 
chief more unruly.”—(P. 70, edit. 
1583.) 

The midsummer moon, Mr North, 
seems to have poured her brightest 
beams upon “ Ambrose's Athens” du¬ 
ring the last of your “ Noctes Coenae- 
que”—I cannot on this particular oc¬ 
casion add—“ Deum .” Now that the 
air has been chastened with a few 
night-frosts, and the leaves begin to 
assume the sober livery of autumn, I 
am in hopes that you will not cast 
your eye over the pages in which that 
“ colloquy divine” is embalmed with¬ 
out some feeling of regret—I had al¬ 
most said of shame. If I were in your 
place, I know full surely what my own 
sensations would be. At all events, 
permit me to expect, that, at the fag- 
end of September, you will listen 
quietly to what a staunch friend of 
Maga, and of the Good Cause, thinks 
it incumbent on him to say to one 
whose occasional errors give him pain 
exactly in proportion to the gratifica¬ 
tion which he has long received, and 
hopes he shall long continue to receive, 
from the contemplation of the general 
character of Christopher North's con¬ 
duct in his high and important office. 

That the opinions expressed in the 
last of the “ Noctes Ambrosiame,” in 
regard to Mr Wordsworth, are really 
the opinions of Mr North, I cannot for 
a moment believe—in the face of the 
long and triumphant battle which 
Maga has fought in assertion of that 
gentleman’s character and genius. As 
little, I would fain take upon me to 
decide, does the sober intellect of the 
sage Christopher sanction the wild and 
cruel rhapsody of which my worthy 
friend, the Member for Gahvay, is 
made the subject by those jovial in¬ 
terlocutors. The jocular depreciation 
of Wordsworth will, I daresay, be un¬ 
derstood well enough by those who, 
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from long experience, know, that in 
reality the Poet of the Lakes has no 
admirer in the world half so efficient 
as yourself; they will perceive at once 
that you were all in your tunes when 
such things were said, or supposed to 
be said. But I do not remember that 
Mr Martin’s name was ever before in¬ 
troduced in your pages, and am the 
more concerned that it should have 
been introduced for the first time in 
this manner ; because, sir, it happens 
to be the fact, that at this moment the 
character of that most humane and 
generous individual is rendered syste¬ 
matically and seriously the butt of 
the malevolent wit (if wit it can be 
called) of a portion of the periodical 
press, with which, in general, no one 
seems to hold less in common than the 
person I have the honour of address¬ 
ing. The nonsense which you have 
permitted yourself to set forth, for 
mere nonsense’ sake, is cherished and 
applauded, I have no doubt at this mo¬ 
ment, as solemnly thought and delibe¬ 
rately said, by creatures who for once 
enjoy the satisfaction of finding a 
name that really does carry weight and 
authority with it on their side—their 
own paltry side. 

Mr Martin, a gentleman of ample 
fortune, has carried this Parliament 
a bill for the prevention of Cruelty to 
the inferior Animals . This bill renders 
every person convicted under it, liable 
to a certain penalty. Mr Martin 
chooses to remain in town during the 
long vacation, to watch over the oper¬ 
ation of this bill; and it has often 
happened that after persons have been 
declared by the Magistrates liable in 
the penalty in question, Mr Martin 
has been found interceding on their 
behalf, to have the punishment incur¬ 
red by them mitigated, they having 
appeared to him to express contrition 
for the offences of which they had 
been found guilty, and professed their 
determinaiion to avoid all similar 
transgressions in time to come. In 
these particulars, even according to 
the showing of your “ merry men,” 
the head and front of Mr Martin’s 
culpability consists, and for these 
things it is that he is heedlessly and 
jestingly by some, but soberly and of 
full forethought and device by others, 
held up to the derision of the unre¬ 
flecting portion of the reading public. 

I think it must, however, be a very 
3 S 
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small portion of this public indeed, 
upon whom such sneers, with what¬ 
ever intention uttered, can produce 
any effect, except that of creating not 
very enviable feelings in regard to 
those who indulge in them. Is there 
then, sir, no such thing as cruelty to 
animals in the world—and, if there be, 
is it the real opinion of any man, that 
the prevention of such cruelty does not 
fall within thefair limits of legislatorial 
enactment? It is impossible, it is ar¬ 
gued, to draw a line where discipline 
ends and cruelty begins. No, sir, this 
is not a matter of impossibility, but 
only of difficulty—and if law-givers 
are never to interfere unless in case of 
plain-sailing, I do apprehend the bu¬ 
siness of codification may easily be re¬ 
duced into very moderate limits. 
Every one admits that a parent and a 
schoolmaster have the right of chasti¬ 
sing their children and their pupils— 
here also it is difficult, but it is not 
impossible, to draw a line between 
discipline and cruelty—and according¬ 
ly in all Christian nations, the distinc¬ 
tion has in all ages been recognised 
and acted upon. The question comes 
to be just this : are, or are not, the in¬ 
ferior animals whom God has given to 
man entitled to be used by man with 
humanity ? Have we the same right 
to domesticate a cat for the destruction 
of our vermin, and to set lip a cat in. a 
barrel , (according to the abominable 
Christmas game, which I fear is not 
yet entirely exploded in some parts of 
the country,) to be shot at with arrows 
by the boys of a village, and to excite 
and gratify the most fiendish feelings 
of poor human nature, by the contor¬ 
tions it exhibits under the infliction of 
maddening, unavoidable, irresistible, 
and escapeless torture ? There is no 
occasion for going into hair-breadth 
imaginable cases, where the interests 
of science may be hauled in, however 
absurdly, to perplex plain people's 
judgments. 1 hold to the broad view 
of the everyday business of this world. 
Are we entitled by the laws of God, 
and ought we to be entitled by the 
laws of man, to take advantage of the 
power which our reason, best gift of 
Heaven, lends us, to the infliction of 
uncalled for pain upon the humbler 
animals of God’s creation. But really, 
sir, when the matter is stated thus 
gravely, I do not believe, I will not 
believe, that there can be two opinions 
avowed as to it by any being worthy 
of the name of man. I shall not in¬ 


sult you most certainly by supposing 
it possible, that if there be two opi¬ 
nions, you can follow that which must 
>resuppose not only a total ivant of 
leart, but, laying heart altogether out 
of the question, the most lamentable 
imbecility or distortion of understand- 
ing. 

If the principle of Mr Martin’s bill 
was right, then the only question that 
remains is as to the propriety of his 
conduct in regard to it since it passed 
into a law ? Now, sir, who is Mr Mar¬ 
tin ?—A man of large estate, and 
splendid connexions, as fond, as all 
■who know anything of him are aware, 
of the ordinary pleasures of his station 
as most people. This gentleman, in¬ 
stead of amusing himself grouse-shoot¬ 
ing in Galway, or strutting on the 
Steyne at Brighton, spends the dog- 
days in London, in order to watch over, 
during' the period of its novelty , the 
operation of the humane law he has 
introduced into our statute-book. He 
cannot do this, no man could, without be¬ 
ing thrown into constant collision with 
brutal hackney-coachmen and butch¬ 
ers’ boys, and the, as some may take 
it, scarcely less offensive atmosphere 
of Bow-Street and Hatton-Garden.— 
And this is his offence ! For this he 
is to be jeered at as a mere fool! Sir, 
I have no doubt the people who are 
capable of so regarding him for this 
part of his conduct, would have been 
equally capable of raising a laugh 
at the expense of the ignorant, the 
idiotical simplicity, the wilful and 
pitiable insanity, which alone could in¬ 
duce a Howard to quit his English 
fireside in order to explore the drea¬ 
riest prisons of every European coun¬ 
try, to breathe the foul air of every 
tainted moat near which some miser¬ 
able outcast of the race was pining out 
his nights and nightlike days, to touch 
the filth, to inhale the horror of the 
damp dungeon-vapour,—and, finally, 
to die because he had resolved to hold 
his life as of no value, so he might 
teach mankind to mingle humanity 
with their justice to man, Howard 
taught that lesson, and Howard died. 
Mr Martin is endeavouring to teach a 
lesson, which differs from the other 
only in this respect, that the victims 
whom it befriends, are still more de¬ 
fenceless, still more helpless, than the 
others,—that they, unlike the others, 
have done no wrong, and that they 
have four feet instead of two. 

That Mr Martin’s intercession oc- 
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casipnally for mitigation of these pe¬ 
nalties should form a part of his dittay, 
moves my especial wonder. The men 
with whom lie is thrown into contact 
are coarse in understanding and in 
feeling, and they have been accus¬ 
tomed all their lives to think that it 
is right and fitting, and nothing but 
what Nature and Providence meant, 
that the biped should do even as it 
seemeth good in his own eyes by the 
quadruped. 

—For why—the good old .rule 
Sufliceth them, the simple plan 
That they should lash who have tliepower, 
And they should goad who can.— 

A new law, announcing a new view 
of these matters, is put into operation. 
At first, of course, the difficulty neces¬ 
sarily felt in the administration of any 
such law is felt tenfold and a hundred 
fold. The object is not to punish in 
his pocket this or that individual hack¬ 
ney-coachman or bullock-driver, but 
to make it known among those classes 
of men that the law has interfered, 
and that they must henceforth con¬ 
duct themselves towards their animals 
without unnecessary severity. What 
wonder, then, that the smallest ex¬ 
pression of regret, accompanied with 
a promise of future good conduct, 
should be sufficient to render Mr Mar¬ 
tin anxious to have the penalty miti¬ 
gated in any particular case? It is not 
his object, but diametrically the re¬ 
verse of it, to irritate and inflame the 


minds of these men. He adopts the 
means which any man of common 
sense must see are the most likely to 
soothe the asperities of the feeling 
under which they have come to the 
bar of justice,—and for this he is de¬ 
rided . 

Had Mr Martin been a Whig, Sir, 
we should have had none of all this 
nonsense—this—(I shall take leave to 
borrow two epithets)—this “ brutal 
and blundering” nonsense. His name 
would, in that case, have been joined 
even already with those of the Howards 
and the Clarksons. For the Whies 
would have done a Whig (at least) jus¬ 
tice, and no Tory would have then 
been senseless enough to allow him¬ 
self, even in a tavern , to cast one sneer 
upon conduct which, even in a Whig, 
his secret soul must have taught him 
to respect as the offering—of enthusi¬ 
asm, it you will—yes, of enthusiasm, 
but of virtuous enthusiasm—of that 
temper of mind in which selfishness 
forms no part, which leads the indivi¬ 
dual to sacrifice, however imprudently , 
his time and his comfort to a great 
public end—and in the absence of 
which, I must be permitted to say, I 
doubt very much whether any very 
great and signal service, of any kind, 
was ever rendered by any one person, 
either to his country or his kind. I 
have the honour to be. Sir, your faith¬ 
ful servant, 

Phillipus. 


[We have had no hesitation about printing the preceding letter. Our friend 
has evidently taken a very serious view of what was not, nor was ever meant 
to be, anything but a joke. We take it not very many of our readers are so 
far behind-hand as to be in any danger of misunderstanding matters of this 
kind. We hope the atmosphere of Ambroses diffuses its anti-liumbug influ¬ 
ence farther, a great deal farther, than our venerable friend and monitor ap¬ 
pears to give it credit for doing. Above all, we arc very sure that the kind 
and merry spirit of Mr Martin is far above being moved, in the way our 
correspondent seems to suspect, by anything in the shape of a joke, even if it 
were a bad one. 

Having now, in parliamentary phrase, explained, we beg leave to sit down. 
Mr Martin and his bill have few admirers more sincere and hearty than_ 


Buchanan Lodge , September 9, 1825. 
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No. XXII. 

XPH A'EN SYMnOSI Cl KYAIKI2N IIEriNISSOMENAfiN 
HAEA KftTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

phoc. ap. Ath. 

\jThis is a distich by tuise old Phocylules , 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, £: ’Tis iiight for good winebibbing people, 

“Not to let the jug pace round the board like a cripple; 
“But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis — 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Nodes 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 

north. 

Let us have some sensible conversation, Timothy. At our time of life such 
colloquy is becoming. 

TICKLER. 

Why the devil would you not come to Dalnacardoch ? Glorious guffawing nil 
night, and immeasurable murder all day. Twenty-seven brace of birds, nine 
hares, three roes, and a. red deer, stained the heather, on the Twelfth, beneath 
my single-barrelled Joe—not to mention a pair of patriarchal ravens, and the 
Loch-Ericht eagle, whose leg was broken by the Prince when hiding in the 
moor of Ilannoch. 

NORTH. 

Why kill the royal bird? 

tickler. 

In self-defence. It bore down upon Sanclio like a sun-beam from its eyrie 
on the cliff of Snows, and it would have broken his back with one stroke of its 
wing, had I not sent a ball right through tis heart. It went up, with a yell, 
a hundred fathom into the clear blue air; and then, striking a green knoll in 
the midst of the heather, bounded down the rocky hill-side, and went shiver¬ 
ing and whizzing along the black surface of a tarn, till it lay motionless in a 
huge heap among the water-lilies. 

NORTH. 

Lost? 

TICKLER. 

I stripped instanter— six feet four and three quarters in puris naturalibils — 
and out-Byroning Byron, shot, in twenty seconds, a furlong across the Fresh. 
Grasping the bird of Jove in my right, with my left I rowed my airy state to¬ 
wards the spot where I had left my breeches and other habiliments. Espying 
a trimmer, I seized it in my mouth, and on relanding at a small natural pier, 
as I hope to be shaved, lo! a pike of twenty-pound standing, with a jaw like 
an alligator, and reaching from my hip to my instep, smote the heather, like a 
flail, into a shower of blossoms. 

north. 

Was there a cloud of witnesses ? 

TICKLER. 

To be sure there was. A hundred stills beheld me from the mountain-sides. 
Shepherd and smuggler cheered me like voices in the sky; and the old genius 
of the solitary place rustled applause through the reeds and rushes, and birch- 
trees among the rocks—paced up and down the shore in triumph. 

NORTH. 

What a subject for the painter! Oh ! that Sir Thomas Lawrence, or our 
own John Watson, had been there to put you on canvass ! Or, shall I rather 
say, would that Chantry had been by to study you for immortal marble ! 

TICKLER. 

Braced by the liquid plunge, I circled the tarn at ten miles an hour. Un¬ 
consciously I had taken my Man ton into my hand—and unconsciously reload- 
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ed—when, iust as I was clearing the feeder-stream, not less than five yards 
across up springs a red-deer, who, at the death ot the eagle, had cowered down 
in the brake, and wafted away his antlers in the direction of Benvoirhch. We 
were both going at the top of our speed when I fired, and the ball piercing his 
spine, the magnificent creature sunk down, and died almost without a con¬ 
vulsion. 

NORTH. 

Red-deer, eagle, and pike, all dead as mutton ! 

tickler. 

I sat down upon the forehead, resting an arm on each antler—Sancho sit- 
ting, with victorious eyes, on the carcase. I sent him off to the tarn-side for 
my pocket-pistol, charged with Glenlivat, No. 5. In a few minutes he re¬ 
turned, and crouched down with an air of mortification at my leet. 

NORTH. 

Ho ! ho ! the fairies have spirited away your nether integuments! 

TICKLER. 

Not an article to be seen!-save and except my shoes !—Jacket, waistcoat, 
flannel-shirt, breeches, all melted away with the mountain-dew. Ihere was 

I like Adam in Paradise, or, 

“ Lady of the Mere, 

Sole— sitting by the shores of old romance.” 

NORTH. 

Did not the dragon-flies attack you—the winged ants—and the wasp of the 
desert ? 

tickler. 

A figure moved along the horizon—a female figure—a Light and Shadow of 
Celtic Life—and, as I am a Christian, I beheld my buckskin-breeches dangling 
over her shoulders. I neared upon the chace, but saw that Malvina was making 
for a morass. Whiz went a ball within a stride of her petticoats, and she 
deflected her course towards a wood on the right. She dropped our breeches. 
I literally leaped into them ; and, like Apollo in pursuit ot Daphne, pursuec. 
rny impetuous career. 

NORTH. 

To Diana ! to Diana ascends the virgin’s prayer ! 


tickler. 

Down went, one after the other, jacket, waistcoat, flannel-sliirt,—would you 
believe it, her own blue linsey-woolsey petticoat. Thus lightened, she bound¬ 
ed over the little knolls like a bark over Sicilian seas ; in ten minutes, she had 
fairly ran away from me hull-down, and her long yellow hair, streaming like a 
pendant, disappeared in the forest. 

north. 

What have you done with the puir lassie’s petticoat ? 

tickler. 

I sent it to my friend Dr M'Culloch to lie among his other relics. 

NORTH. 

The Doctor is a clever man ; but those four volumes of liis are too heavy a 
load for the shoulders of the public. Besides, the doctor does not always speak 
the truth. You have perhaps seen the “ Examination” ot his Tour ? 

tickler. 

Shrewd, searching, sarcastic, severe. The examiner—said to be a liteiary 
gentleman of the name of Brown—gets the doctor’s head into Chancery m the 
first round, and continues at grievous head-work during the contest, which is 
short, the doctor slipping through his arms exhausted. An ugly customer . 

NORTH. 

People writing up books from old worm-eaten weather-stained journals, 
must fall into many blunders — mis-statements—misrepresentations. r fhc 
examiner charges the doctor with wilful falsehood- - and as he backs his cliaige 
with proofs most ably led, the doctor’s character as a man of veracity does at 
this present moment stand in need of vigorous vindication. 

TICKLER. 

One piece of insolence he never can do away with. Throughout all the 
four volumes, he addresses himself with the most nauseating familiarity to Sir 
Walter Scott, as if the illustrious Baronet had been his bosom-friend. “ \ ou 
and I, Sir Walter,” is the order of the page. 
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NORTH. 

That would sicken a horse. 

TICKLER. 

In narrating conversations with Highlanders, the aim of which dramas is 
to expose them to ridicule, he always represents them as employing the Low¬ 
land dialect. Why not assert they spoke French or Hebrew ? 

NORTH. 

His attempts against wit are most atrocious. Heaven protect us, so you 
suppose he talks so in company ? 

TICKLER. 

Anybody that did not know the worthy Doctor so well as I do, would, 
I think, guess him to he a monstrous miser. Everybody, according to his 
account, is in league to cheat him—and one cannot read twenty pages of his 
work without figuring to one's self the doctor plodding along warily, with his 
hand in his breeches' pocket, securing his silk-purse, made out of a sow’s-ear, 
from violation. Did he never reflect on the extreme poverty of the Highlanders 
in many remote moors and mountains, and understand the cause and charac¬ 
ter of their love of money ? Is it less excusable in them than in himself? 

NORTH. 

If idle folks will wander over the Highlands, and get the natives to show 
them how to follow their noses through the wildernesses, ought they not to pay 
handsomely for being saved from perdition, in bogs, quagmires, mosses, shel¬ 
ving lake-shores, fords, and chasms ? 

TICKLER. 

Undoubtedly; and if the orphan son of some old Celt, who perhaps fought 
under Abercromby, and lost his eyes in ophthalmia, leave his ordinary work be¬ 
side his shieling, be it what it may, or give up a day's sport on the hill or river, 
to accompany a Sassenach some thirty miles over the moors, with his bit nag 
too loaded with mineralogy and botany, and all other matter of trash, are five 
shillings, or twice five, a sufficient remuneration ? Not they indeed. Pay him 
like a post-chaise, fifteen-pence a-mile, and send him to liis hut rejoicing 
through a whole winter. 

NORTH. 

Spoken like a gentleman. So, with boats, a couple of poor fellows live, 
and that is all, by rowing waif and stray Sassenachs over lochs, or arms of 
the sea. No regular ferry, mind you. Perhaps days and weeks pass by with¬ 
out their boat being called for—and yet grumble and growl is the go as soon 
as they hold out a hand for silver or gold. Recollect, old or young hunks, 
that you are on a tour of pleasure—that you are as fat as a barn-door fowl; 
and these two boatmen—there they are grinding Gaelic—as lean as laths;— 
what the worse will you be of being cheated a little ?—but if you grudge a 
guinea, why, go round by the head of the loch, and twenty to one you are" ne¬ 
ver seen again in this world. 

TICKLER. 

The Highlanders are far from being extortioners. An extraordinary price 
must be paid for an extraordinary service. Rut, oh ! my dear North, what 
grouse-soup at Dalnacardcch ! You smell it, on the homeward hill, as if it 
were exhaling from the heather;—deeper and deeper still, as you approach the 
beautiful chimney vomiting forth its intermitting columns of cloud-like peat- 
smoke, that melts afar over the wilderness! 

NORTH. 

Yes, Tickler—it was Burke that vindicated the claims of smells to the cha¬ 
racter of the sublime and beautiful. 

tickler. 

Yes, yes! Burke it -was. As you enter the inn, the divine afflatus pene¬ 
trates your soul. When up stairs, perhaps in the garret, adorning for dinner, 
it rises like a cloud of rich distilled perfumes through every chink on the floor, 
every cranny of the wall. The little mouse issues from his hole, close to the 
foot of the bed-post, and raising himself, squirrel-like, on his hindcr-icgs, 
whets his tusks with his merry paws, and smooths his whiskers. 

NORTH. 

Shakspcarcan! 
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TICKLER. 

There we are, a band of brothers round the glorious tureen ! Down goes 
the ladle into ce a profundis clamavi ,” and up floats from that blessed Erebus 
a dozen cunningly resuscitated spirits. Old cocks, bitter to the back-bone, 
lovingly alternating with young pouts, whose swelling bosoms might seduce 
an anchorite! 

v north (rising.) 

I must- ring for supper. Ambrose—Ambrose—Ambrose! 

TICKLER. 

No respect of persons at Dalnacardoch ! I plump them into the plates around 
sans selection. No matter although the soup play jawp from preses to crou¬ 
pier. There, too, sit a few choice spirits of pointers round the board—Don— 
Jupiter—Sancho—“ and the rest”—with stedfast eyes and dewy chops, pa¬ 
tient alike of heat, cold, thirst, and hunger—dogs of the desert indeed, and 
nose-led by unerring instinct right up to the cowering covey in the heather- 
groves on the mountain-side. 

NORTH. 

Is eagle good eating, Timothy ? Pococke the traveller used to eat lion— 
lion-pasty is excellent, it is said—but is not eagle tough ? 

TICKLER. 

Thigh good, devilled. The delight of the Highlands is in the Highland-feel¬ 
ing. That feeling is entirely destroyed by stages and regular progression. The 
waterfalls do not tell upon sober parties—it is tedious in the extreme, to be 
drenched to the skin along high-roads—the rattle of wheels blend, meanly with 
thunder—and lightning is contemptible, seen from the window of a glass- 
coach. To enjoy mist, you must be in the heart of it as a solitary hunter, 
shooter, or angler. Lightning is nothing unless a thousand feet below you^ 
and tlie live thunder must be heard leaping, as Byron says, from mountain to'"' 
mountain, otherwise you might as well listen to a mock peal from the pit of a 
theatre. 

NORTH. 

The Fall of Foyers is terrible—a deep abyss, savage rock-works, hideous 
groans, ghostlike vapours, and a rumble as if from eternity. 

tickler. 

The Falls of the Clyde are majestic. Over Corra Linn the river rolls exult- 
ingly ; and, recovering itself from that headlong plunge, after some troubled 
struggles among the shattered cliffs, away it floats in stately pomp, dallying 
with the noble banks, and subsiding into a deep bright foaming current. Then 
what woods and groves crowning the noble rocks ! How cheerful laughs the 
cottage pestered by the spray ! and how vivid the verdure on each ivied ruin I 
The cooing of the cushats is a solemn accompaniment to the cataract, and aloft 
in heaven the choughs reply to that voice of the Forest. 

NORTH. 

Yes, Tickler—what, after all, equals Nature ! Here in Ambrose's—waiting 
for a board of oysters—the season has recommenced—I can sit with my cigar 
in my mouth, and as the whiff ascends, fancy sees the spray of Stonebyers, or 
of the Falls of the Beauly, the radiant mists of the Dresne! I agree with 
Bowles, that Nature is all in all for the purposes of poetry—Art stark naught. 

TICKLER. 

Yet softly. Who planted those trees by that river side ?—Art. Who pru¬ 
ned them ?—Art. Who gave room to their giant arms to span that roaring 
chasm ?—Art. Who reared yon edifice on the cliff?—Art. Who flung that 
stately arch from rock to rock, under which the martins twitter over the un¬ 
feared cataract ?—Art. Who darkened that long line of precipice with dread¬ 
ful or glorious associations ? Art, polity, law, war, outrage, and history, writ¬ 
ing her hieroglyphics with fire on the scarred visage of those natural battle¬ 
ments. Is that a hermit’s cell ? Art scooped it out of the living stone. Is that 
an oratory ? Art smoothed the floor for the knee of the penitent. Are the bones 
of the holy slumbering in that cemetery ? Art changed the hollow rock into 
a tomb, and when the dead saint was laid into the sepulchre. Art joined its 
music with the torrent’s roar, and the mingled anthem rose to the stars which 
Art bad numbered and sprinkled into stations over the firmament of Heaven. 
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What then would Bowles he at, and why more last words to Iloseoe ? Who 
made his ink', his pens, and his paper ?—Art. Who published his books ?— 
Art. Who criticised them ?—Art. Who would fain have damned them ?— 
The Art of the Edinburgh .Review. And who has been their salvation ?—The 
Art of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

north. 

Go on. I’ll follow thee. Is a great military road over a mountain, groaning 
with artillery, bristling with bayonets, sounding with bands of music, tramp¬ 
ling with cavalry, red, blue, and yellow, with war-dresses, streaming it may be 
with blood, and overburdened with the standards of mighty nations, less poeti¬ 
cal than a vast untrodden Andes, magnificent as may be its solitudes beneath 
the moon of stars ? Is a naked savage more poetical than with his plume, club, 
war-mat, and tomahawk ? Isa log of wood, be it a whole up-rooted pine, drift¬ 
ing on the ocean, as poetical as a hundred-oared canoe ? What more sublime 
than the anchor by which a great ship hangs in safety within roar of the 
whirlpool ? Than the plummet that speaks of the rock-foundations of the eter¬ 
nal sea? 

TICKLER. 

What is the chief end of man ?—Art. That is a clenclier. 

NORTH. 

I cannot imagine, for the life of me, what Ambrose is about. Hush ! there 
he comes. 

Enter Ambrose. 

What is the meaning of this, sir ? 

AMBROSE. 

Unfold. 

(Folding doors thrown open , and supper-table is shown.) 

TICKLER. 

What an epergne ! Art—art. What would our friend Bowles say to that. 
North ? “ Tadmore thus, and Syrian Balbec rose.”—( Transeunt omnes.) 

SCENE II.— The Pitt Saloon. 


NORTH. 

Hogg, with his hair powdered, as I endure!—God bless you, James—how are 
you all at Altrive ? 

SHEPHERD. 

All’s well_wool up—nowte on the rise—harvest stacked without a shower, 

—potatoes like stones in the Meggat—turnips like cabbages, and cabbages like 
balloons—bairns brawly, and Mistress bonnier than ever.—It is quite an annus 
mirabilis. 


TICKLER. 

James, my heart warms to hear your voice. That suit of black becomes you 
extremely—you would make an excellent Moderator of the General Assembly. 

SHEPHERD. 

You mistake the matter entirely. Tickler; your eye-sight fails you my 
coat is a dark blue—waistcoat and breeches the same—but old people discern 
objects indistinctly by candle-light,—or I shall rather say, by gas-light. The 
radiance is beautiful. 

TICKLER. 


The radiance is beautiful! 


SHEPHERD. 

Why, you are like old Polonius in the play ! I hate an echo—be original or 
silent. 


TICKLER. 


James! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Hogg, if you pleesc, sir. Why, you think because I am good-natured, 
that you and North, and “ the rest,” are to quizz the Shepherd ? Be it so— 
no objections—But hearken to me, Mr Tickler, my name will be remember¬ 
ed when the dust of oblivion is yard-deep on the grave-stone of the whole ge¬ 
neration of Ticklers.— Who are you—what are you—whence are you—whither 
are you going, and what have you got to say for yourself ? a tall fellow, un- 
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doubtedly—but Measure for Measure, is the comedy in which I choose to act 
to-night—so, gentlemen, be civil—or I will join the party at Spinks'—and set 
up an opposition Magazine, that...... 

NORTH. 

This is most extraordinary behaviour, Mr Hogg, and any apology....... 

SHEPHERD. 

I forgive you, Mr North—but. 

NORTH. 

Come—come, you see Tickler is much affected. 

SHEPHERD. 

So am I, sir,—but is it to be endured. 

TICKLER. 

Pardon me, James ; say that you pardon me—at my time of life a man can¬ 
not afford to lose a friend. No, he cannot indeed. 

SHETHERD. 

Your hand, Mr Tickler. But I will not be the butt of any company. 

NORTH. 

I fear some insidious enemy has been poisoning your ear, James. Never 
has any one of us ceased, for a moment, to respect you, or to hear you with 
respect, from the time that you wrote the Chaldee Manuscript. 

SHEPHERD. 

Not another word—not another word—if you love me. 

NORTH. 

Have the Cockneys been bribing you to desert us, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The Cockneys! Puir misbegotten deevils ! (I maun speak Scotch again now 
that I’m in good humour ;) I would rather crack nuts for a haill winter’s 
nicht wi’ a monkey, than drink the best peck o’ mawt that ever was brewed 
wi’ the King liimsel o’ that kintra. 

NORTH. 

I understood you were going to visit London this winter. 

SHEPHERD. 

I am. But I shall chuse my ain society there, as I do in Embro’ and Yar¬ 
row. Oh ! Mr North, but the Cockneys are vicious upon Scotland the noo— 
and mair especially upon your Magazine. You may hae seen a noble, gran', 
majestic cotch wi’ four, or aiblins sax bluid horses, wheeling awa so smoothly, 
and wi sae little splutter, that it seemed to be rinning only at about seven 
miles an hour, when a’ the while it was snooven at thirteen,—and a’ at ance 
some half a score o’ mangy mongrels come yelping frae a close, or court, whare 
they had been howkin* out food from the fulzie, and trying to bite the verra 
rims, and spokes, and axle-tree, and hoofs, half-hungry and half-angry, half- 
fearfu’ and lialf-spitefu’, some wi cocket tails, but maist o’ them wi tails 
atween their legs, and wi bleared e’en watching the whip at every flourish 
o’ the gawcy driver, sittin’ on his box like a throne o’ state,—ane gets a clour 
on the head o’ him frae a stane that gangs spinning aff the wheel—anither 
gets a stamp frae the hind-hoof o’ Bucephalus—a third sprawls into the ken¬ 
nel, pursy and short-winded on garbage—a fourth staggering in his fright 
between twa passers by, after a caning from the one, is kicked by the other 
underneath a cobbler’s stall—a fifth lies down, panting as if his heart would 
break in the Macadamized mire of the approach to a great city, and pretends 
to be chawing a bone, whereas he is in truth licking his mangled paws—a 
sixth splutters off in quite an opposite direction, wi’ a yell that rues the day in 
which he and eleven other cynics were born—while a seventh (stranger to the 
rest of the pack) comes jingling by with a kettle at his tail, and throws quite 
a martial air over the meeting from his instrumental music—an eighth. 

NORTH. 

Stop, James—stop—You have given me a pain in my side. 

SHEPHERD. 

Will you pree this blumanch, Mr North—it gangs slipping awa’ down the 
hawse without let or impediment, and lies on the stomacn as snaw on snaw, 
Mr Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

God bless you, James—another lobster—scarcely killed yet—but sweet as 
kisses .... 

Vol. XVIII. 3 T 
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SHEPHERD. 

Kisses! Think shame o’ yourscl. You that micht be, and perhaps are, a 
great-great-great-grandfathcr, speaking o' kisses afore twa callants like me and 
Sir North! 

north. 

By the by, Shepherd, have you ever observed that ladies—married ladies 
chiefly—who are more than ordinarily religious, are very fond of good eating ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Without religion a woman's just an even-doon deevil—wi 5 religion she canna, 
in spite o' her teeth, be onything else than an angel. But oh, sirs ! Gluttony 
and greed in God's maist glorious earthly creatures is fearsome! 

NORTH. 

I agree with Byron in thinking that a lady should be cautious what and 
how she eats—in presence, of her lover or husband. Tripe, oysters, pork-* 
chops, pease-soup, a lady should be shy of. 

SHEPHERD. 

And rumbledethumps. 

NORTH. 

May I ask, with all due solemnity, what are they ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Something like Mr Hazlitt's character of Shakspeare. Take a peck of pur- 
tatoes, and put them into a boyne—at them with a beetle—a dab of butter— 
the beetle again—anither dab—then cabbage—purtato—beetle and dab—saut 
meanwhile—and'a shake o' common black pepper—feenally, cabbage and pur¬ 
tato throughither—pree, and you’ll fin' them decent rumbledethumps. 

NORTH. 

Speaking of Mr Hazlitt—-what think you of this charade ? 

Pygmalion is proud o'er his cups to disclose 
Like a gem from Golconda my Twit at his nose ; 

Bacchus Hunt through the kingdom of Cockaigne is reckon'd. 

In his bright yellow breeches, the Flower of my Second ; 

“ Be my Whole," cries Kit North, “ to the winds flung away. 

When my clans of Contributors rush to the fray." 

SHEPHERD. 

I have it—I have it. It's a guid sharradd—but rather ower easy. Scab¬ 
bards !*—Scab, ye ken, and bards. 

TICKLER. 

I hate personalities. Besides, why call that a scab which is only a pimple ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I wush the conversation would tak something mail* o' a leetetary turn—or 
wax philosophical, or theological, or even political. Has ony gude body o' 
Divinity been published since I was last at Ambrose’s, Mr Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

No. A few volumes of Discourses, Sermons, Lectures, Charges, and so 
forth, but nothing worth taking with you to Yarrow, James. They want 
unction sadly. 

NORTH. 

In every sermon I have written—and the number is not few—I have care¬ 
fully avoided subdivisions and practical conclusions. I have inspired a vital 
spirit through the whole composition. My sermons have always been exhor¬ 
tations—extreme length thirty minutes. They have in general been success¬ 
fully preached to crowded congregations—little sleep, and no snoring—and 
have pleased both town and country. 

SHEPHERD. 

Havers. Either you or Mr Tickler would be an awfu' sight in a poopit— 
though I have seen some grim carls there, it maun be confessed, dreigh at the 
thocht, and dour at the delivery. But let me see, is there onything stirring 
in the poetical way ? Alas! poor Byron. 

NORTH. 

People say, James, that Byron’s tragedies are failures. Fools ! Is Cain, the 
dark, dim, disturbed, insane, hell-haunted Cain, a failure? Is Sardanapalus, 
the passionate, princely, philosophical, joy-cheated, throne-wearied voluptu- 
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ary, a failure ? Is Heaven and Earth, that magnificent confusion of two worlds, 
in which mortal beings mingle in love and hate, joy and despair, with im¬ 
mortal, the children of dust claiming alliance with the radiant progeny of the 
skies, till man and angel seem to partake of one divine being, and to be es¬ 
sences eternal in bliss or bale,—is Heaven and Earth, I ask you, James, a 
failure ? If so, then Apollo has stopt payment—promising a dividend of one 
shilling in the pound—and all concerned in that house are bankrupts. 

TICKLER. 

You have nobly—gloriously vindicated Byron, North, and in doing so, have 
vindicated the moral and intellectual character of our country. Miserable and 
pernicious creed, that holds possible the lasting and intimate union of the 
first, purest, highest, noblest, and most celestial powers of soul and spirit, 
with confirmed appetencies, foul and degrading lust, cowardice, cruelty, mean¬ 
ness, hypocrisy, avarice, and impiety ! Yet, in a strong attempt made to hold 
up to execration the nature of Byron as deformed by all those hideous vices, 
you, my friend, reverently unveiled the countenance of the mighty dead, and 
the lineaments struck remorse into the heart of every asperser. You wrote a 
noble prose commentary on those verses of my friend Charles Grant—al¬ 
though, perhaps, you never saw them—but congenial spirits speak one lan¬ 
guage on all great themes, in every age and in every country, separated though 
they may be by lands or seas, or by the darkness of centuries. Beautiful 
verses they are. 

Talents, ’tis true, quick, various, bright, hath God 
To Virtue oft denied, on Vice bestow’d; 

Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 
To deck the insect’s, than the eagle’s wings. 

But then of Alan, the high-born nobler part, 

The ethereal energies that touch the heart. 

Creative Fancy, labouring Thought intense. 

Imagination’s wild magnificence, 

And all the dread sublimities of song— 

These, Virtue ! these to thee alone belong ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude safe us, man. Air Tickler, but these be bonny, bonny verses. Wha's 
die composer ? 

TICKLER. 

College—University—Cambridge—Prize verses, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

The deevil they are!—that’s maist extraordinary. 

NORTH. 

It is the fashion to undervalue Oxford and Cambridge Prize Poems—but it 
is a stupid fashion. Alany of them are most beautiful. Iieber’s Palestine! 
A flight, as upon angel’s wing, over the Holy Land ! How fine the opening! 

Reft of thy sons! amid thy foes forlorn, 

Alourn, widow’d Queen ! forgotten Zion, mourn! 

Is this thy place, sad City, this thy throne. 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone ? 

Where suns unblest their angry lustre fling. 

And way-worn travellers seek the scanty spring ? 

Where now the pomp that kings with envy view’d ? 

Where now the might that all those kings subdued ? 

No martial myriads muster in thy gate. 

No prostrate nations in thy temple wait. 

No prophet-lords thy glittering courts among. 

Wake the full lyre, or sweep the flood of song. 

But meagre Want and haggard Hate is there. 

And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear; 

While cold Oblivion, mid thy ruins laid. 

Folds his dark wing beneath the ivied shade. 

TICKLER. 

Alore than one of Wrangham’s Prize Poems arc excellent—Richard’s Abori- 
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ginal Brutus is a powerful and picturesque performance—Chinnery's Dying 
Gladiator magnificent—and Millman's Apollo Belvidere splendid, beautiful, 
and majestic. 

NORTH. 

Macaulay and Praed have written very good Prize Poems. These two young 
gentlemen ought to make a figure in the world. By the way, you would bo 
glad to see. Tickler, that Knight's Quarterly Magazine is rediviva ? 

TICKLER. 

I was so. May it flourish. It is an able and elegant miscellany. Me- 
thinks I see the Opium-eater in last number. Having now connected him¬ 
self with gentlemen, may his career be bright and prosperous, for he is a man 
of a million. 

NORTH. 

His original genius and consummate scholarship speedily effected the dam¬ 
nation of Taylor and Ilessey's Magazine, according to my prophecy. All the 
other contributors looked such ninnies beside him, that the public burst out 
a-laughing in the poor Magazine's face. Then one and all of them began 
mimicking our friend, and pretended to be Opium-eaters. Now, the effect of 
the poppy upon the puppy is most offensive to the bystanders, and need not 
be described. A few grains more administered to the Ass's head in the Lion's 
skin, who forthwith opined himself to be an editor, and brayed upon the 
contributors, in the language of Shakspeare, 

Friends, countrymen, and Luddites, 

Lend me your ears. 

Taylor and Hessey, hearing “ the din of battle bray," fled from the field. 

TICKLER. 

I fear the commissariot-department is at present badly conducted. The 
army is in great want of provisions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir fallows ! they seem sairly disheartened, and to have lost a' discipline. 
What's the use o' their aye tantararamg wi' the trumpet, and rat-a-tooing on 
the drum, when the troops are maistly a' without musquets or beggonets, have 
never got richtly out o' the auk ward squad, keep trampin' on ane anither's 
heels, and aye cursin' and swearin' like so mony limmers lugged alang by the 
poleish to Bridewell ? 

TICKLER. 

Political Economy is not a subject for a Magazine. Its principles should be 
explained at once—brought continuously before the mind. They may be ap¬ 
plied to important subjects of trade and polity in a Magazine, as they often 
have been in yours. North—but the elements of the science must be given in 
a volume. The Opium-eater frittered away his philosophy of that science in 
detached papers that produced no effect on the public mind. 

NORTH. 

I agree with you perfectly. Would that we had his promised " Romance !" 
For, with all his logic, he is a man of imagination, and, bateing a little formal 
pedantry now and then, a master of the English language, God bless him. 

tickler. 

James, you are the worst smoker of a cigar in Christendom. No occasion 
to blow like a hippopotamus. Look at me, or North—you would not know 
we breathed. 

SHETHERD, 

It's to keep mysel' frae failin' asleep. I never heard you baith muckle mair 
stupider than you have been a' the nicht. A' my wonder is, how you con¬ 
trive to keep up that Magazine. It’s a waefu' sight to see a' the other Magas 
pining awa' in a kind o' green-sickness, just for want o' contributors, little big¬ 
ger In boulk than the Living Skeleton now in London. But there gangs our 
ain Maga, a strapping quean, wi' a satisfied ee, a lilting voice, and a step o' 
elasticity, and, may I say't without coorseness, she's perpetually in the family¬ 
way. But Maga's your honest wedded wife, Mr North—and all her produc¬ 
tions are legitimate. Hear till that auld watchman, crawing the hour like a 
bit bantam.^ What's the cretur screeching? Twa o'clock !! Mercy me !—we 
maun be aff. {Exeunt omnes.) 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 


Nearly ready, a fifth edition, revised 
and corrected, of the Rev. T. H. Horne’s 
Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. In 
four large vols. 8vo, illustrated with nu¬ 
merous Maps, and Fac-Similes of Biblical 
MSS. 

Sketches, Political, Geographical, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata; to which are added, a Descrip¬ 
tion of the Mines in that Country; and 
an Appendix, concerning the Occupation 
of Monte Video by the Troops of Brazil 
and Portugal. 

Sir J. Barrington’s Anecdotes of Ire¬ 
land will soon appear. 

A Series of Sixty Engravings of Hano¬ 
verian and Saxon Scenery, and dedicated 
by permission to his Majesty, is prepa¬ 
ring by Captain Batty of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

Dr Shearman is preparing for the press 
Practical Observations on the Nature, 
Causes, and Treatment of Water in the 
Brain, viewing this Affection as an Ac¬ 
cidental Circumstance occurring in va¬ 
rious Morbid Conditions of the System, 
rather than as a distinct Specific Disease. 

The First Number of the Pictorial At¬ 
las of History, Chronology, and Geogra¬ 
phy, is just ready for publication. 

The Adventures of Pandurang Hur- 
ree, a Hindoo, designed to illustrate the 
Manners and Character of the Natives 
of Hindoostan, but more particularly of 
the Mahratta Tribes, will shortly ap¬ 
pear. 

The Second Correspondence of Ma¬ 
dame de Maintenon, and the Princess des 
Ursines, from the Original Letters in the 
possession of the Duke de Choiseul, i9 
in the press. 

Considerations submitted in Defence 
of the Orders in Council for the Melio¬ 
ration of Slavery in Trinidad; and upon 
the probable Effects of sudden Emanci¬ 
pation on Agricultural Industry and Bri¬ 
tish'Capital in the West Indies. In a 
Series of Letters which appeared in the 
Star Newspaper under the Signature of 
Vindex. To which is annexed, the Thir¬ 
teenth Article in the Sixtieth Number of 
the Quarterly Review; and the Observa¬ 
tions thereon, in a Series of Letters, 
which appeared in the New Times News¬ 
paper, under the Signature of Anglus. 

No. I. of The Translator; a series of 
Original Translations from Ancient Lan¬ 
guages, to be continued monthly. No. I. 
will contain Translations from Lamar¬ 


tine, Theocritus, Yriarte, Catullus, Simo¬ 
nides, La Fontaine, Euripides, Camo&ns, 
Metastatio, Petrarch, &c. 

A new Historical Novel is announced, 
entitled ‘ The Hearts of Steel,' by the 
author of O'Halloran. 

250 Copies of a Translation of all the 
existing Fragments of the Writings of 
Proclus, surnamed the Platonic Success¬ 
or, by Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, are 
announced as being in the press. 

Part II. of Dr Kitchiner’s Economy of 
the Eyes; and Treatise on Telescopes, 
being the result of thirty years' experi¬ 
ments, is preparing for publication. 

The Death of Aguirre; Iantlie, a tale ; 
Battle Abbey; Bodiam Castle ; and other 
Poems, are announced for early publica¬ 
tion. 

In the press, The Turkish New Testa¬ 
ment Incapable of Defence, and the True 
Principles of Biblical Translation Vindi¬ 
cated ; in answer to Professor Lee’s “ Re¬ 
marks on Dr Henderson’s Appeal to the 
Bible Society, on the subject of the Turk¬ 
ish Version of the New Testament, print¬ 
ed at Paris, in 1819.” By the author of 
the “ Appeal.” 

A work on the plan of the German 
Literary Almanacks will be published 
early in the month of November next, by 
Messrs Baynes and Son, of Paternoster 
Row. The volume is intended more es¬ 
pecially for the religious reader of literary 
compositions, and will therefore contain 
only those productions that have an obvi¬ 
ously religious tendency. It will consist 
of Tales, Essays, and Poetry, by about 
twenty-five of the most popular writers 
of the age. The illustrations (twelve in 
number) are by Martin, Westall, Cor- 
bould, Brooke, &c., and the engravings 
by Heath, Mitchell, Melville, &e. 

Treatise on the Digestive Functions, 
and on the various Complaints incident to 
their Disordered States; with a General 
View of Curative Dietetics.—By J. A. 
Paris, M.D., F.A.S. &c. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Elements of Medical Logic, illustrated 
by Practical Proofs and Examples. Third 
edition. 8vo. 

A Practical Treatise on Poisons; form¬ 
ing a comprehensive Manual of Toxico. 
logy. By John Gordon Smith, M.D. 
In 8vo. 

A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, and 
Sketches of the Diseases of India, &c., in¬ 
cluding Statistical and Topographical Re¬ 
ports, &c. By James Annesley, Esq. of 
the Madras Medical Establishment. 
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In the press, and shortly will be pub¬ 
lished, the Principles of Analytical Geo¬ 
metry, designed for the use of Students. 
By H. P. Hamilton, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The four volumes of Sermons by the 
late Dr Doddridge, the publication of 
which was directed in his will, and which 
have hitherto remained in the custody of 
the family, will shortly appear. 

The fourth volume of Grant’s History 
of the English Church and Sects, bring¬ 
ing down the Narrative to 1810, is near¬ 
ly ready for publication ; being a reprint 
of the copy totally destroyed in the fire 
of Little Queen Street. 

Mr E. T. Artis, the author of Roman 
Antiquities, to whose perseverance and 
indefatigable exertions the Public are in¬ 
debted for the discovery of the Roman sta¬ 
tion at Castor, in Northamptonshire, has 
nearly ready for publication, in one vol. 
4to, his Antediluvian Phytology, illus¬ 
trated by a Collection of the Fossil Re¬ 
mains of Plants peculiar to the Coal For¬ 
mation of Great Britain. 

Practical Observations on certain Pa¬ 
thological relations which exist between 
the Kidneys, and other organs of the hu¬ 
man body, especially the Brain Mucus 
Membranes, and Liver. By John Fos- 
broke, Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

In the course of the present month 
will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
the Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of Life 
and Literature ; containing, among other 
articles, a Vision of the Poets—the Un¬ 


known—Zcrinda, a Fairy Tale—the Age 
of Books — Historical Sketches — Re¬ 
marks on the Old English Ballads— 
Stanzas for Music—The Relief of Ley¬ 
den—Going to be Married—The Mi¬ 
series of Medwin—Lyrical Poems — 
Boarding School Reminiscences, &c.&c. 
&c.—This volume, which is the produc¬ 
tion of a lady, is, we understand, dedi¬ 
cated to Mr Wordsworth the poet. 

Mr Thomas Roscoe is preparing for 
publication a series of the German No¬ 
velists, to be printed uniformly with the 
Italian Novelists. 

The Life, Diary, and Correspondence 
of Sir William Dugdale, by K. Ilomper, 
Esq. will soon appear. 

Mr Crofton Croker announces a New 
Series of “ Fairy Legends.” 

A volume is announced, entitled, The 
Holy War with Infidels, Papists, and So- 
cimans; or, Visions of Earth, Heaven, 
and Hell, and of the contending powers 
of Light and Darkness in the Nineteenth 
Century. By John Bunyan Redivivus. 

The Rev. J. Berresford is preparing 
for the press a New Edition, with Addi¬ 
tions, of his “ Miseries of Human Life.” 

A Translation of the Six Cantos of 
Klopstock’s Messiah, in verse, is an¬ 
nounced for publication. 

The History of Rome, now first trans¬ 
lated from the German of J. B. Niebuhr, 
is announced for publication. 

Instructions for Cavalry Officers, trans¬ 
lated from the German of General Count 
Bismark. By Captain L. Beamish. 


EDINBURGH. 


Our readers will be gratified highly, 
we doubt not, by hearing that our old 
friend the author of the “ Annals of the 
Parish,” &c. is resuming his own peculiar 
province, and is about to give us “ The 
Last of the Lairds,” promised so long ago 
in Sir Andrew Wylie. The Laird, like 
honest Micali, is, we understand, his 
own biographer. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, handsomely printed in a pocket 
volume, The Omen. 

The Busy Bodies, a novel, in three vo¬ 
lumes. 

Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra, 
under the Direction of the Government 
of Prince of Wales Island, in the begin¬ 
ning of 1823; including Historical and 
Descriptive Sketches of the Country.; and 
Account of the Commerce, Population, 
and the Manners and Customs of the In¬ 
habitants. Also, a Visit to the Batta 
Cannibal States in the Interior. By John 
Anderson, Esq. late agent to the govern¬ 
ment of Prince of Wales Island, and De¬ 


puty-Secretary to Government, and Mili¬ 
tary Translator. 

The Elements of Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry, for the use of Students in 
the Edinburgh School of Arts, one vol. 
8vo. 

John Baliol, a drama. By William 
Tennant, Esq. 

Extracts from various Greek Authors ; 
with Notes and a Lexicon. By D. K. 
Sand ford, Esq. A. M. Oxon. 8vo. Se¬ 
cond edition, revised and enlarged. 

Introduction to the Writing of Greek. 
By D. K. Sandford, Esq. A. M. Oxon. 
12mo. third edition, revised and enlarged. 

A Systematic View of the Principles of 
Political Economy. By J. R, M‘Culloch, 
Esq. In one vol. 8vo. 

A new edition, 18mo, of Howe’s Dis¬ 
course on the Redeemer’s Dominion over 
the Invisible World; to which is prefixed 
a Short Account of the Author, &c. &c. 

In the press, a Treatise on Clock and 
Watch-making, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Thomas Reid, author of the Article 
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Horology in the Edinburgh Encyclopae¬ 
dia, &c. In royal 8vo, Illustrated by nu¬ 
merous Plates. 

The German Novelists; a Series of 
Tales, Romances, and Novels, selected 
from various celebrated authors. By the 
translator of Wilhelm Meister, &c. &c. 

An Annual Work is announced under 
the title of Janus. We are promised the 
first volume before the termination of 
this year. The Prospectus states, that 
the most distinguished literary men in 
the kingdom are engaged in the under¬ 
taking. It will appear in one volume 
post 8vo, and will consist of Tales, ori¬ 
ginal and translated, occasional Essays, 
popular Illustrations of History and An¬ 
tiquities, Serious and Comic Sketches of 
Life and Manners, &c. &c. 

Next month will be published a trans¬ 
lation of La Motte Fouque’s charming 
romance, The Magic Ring. 

Mr Allan Cunningham is preparing for 
publication, Paul Jones, a romance, in 
three vols. post 8vo. 

Shortly will be published, a historical 
novel, in three vols. I2mo, entitled Wil¬ 
liam Douglas, or the Scottish Exiles. 

Nearly ready, in one volume 12mo, 
The Cook and Housewife’s Manuel; con¬ 
taining the most approved Modern Re¬ 
ceipts for making Soups, Gravies, Sauces, 
Ragouts, and made dishes; and for Pies, 
Puddings, Pastry, Pickles, and Preserves; 
also, for Baking, Brewing, making Home¬ 
made Wines, Cordials, &c. &c. The whole 
illustrated by numerous Notes, and practi¬ 
cal observations, on all the various branches 
of Domestic Economy. By Mrs Marga¬ 
ret Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St Ro- 
nan’s. 

In the press, a valuable Work, entitled 
The Contest of the Twelve Nations; ora 
Comparison of the different Bases of Hu¬ 
man Character and Talent, in one volume 
8vo. This Work consists of Twelve 
Chapters: in each of which a different 
kind of genius, or turn of mind, is brought 
into view, described, and copiously illus¬ 
trated by an enumeration of its distinctive 
qualities, and their modifications.—The 
object of the Work is, to show that the 
peculiarities of character observable in 
every individual may be traced to some 
one or another of twelve departments, 
and that he may have his place assigned 
him in a classified view of the diversities 
of human nature. 
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Early in the month of October will be 
published, containing sixteen pages, close¬ 
ly printed, and embellished with nume¬ 
rous elegantly finished Engravings, No. I. 
price 3d, of a New and Improved edition 
of the Biographia Scotticana; or a brief 
Historical Account of the Lives and Me¬ 
morable Transactions of the most emi¬ 
nent Scots Worthies, Noblemen, Gentle¬ 
men, and Ministers of the Church, from 
the commencement of the Persecution 
down to the Revolution in 1688, 

Nearly ready, in a handsome foolscap 
octavo volume, with a beautifully-engra¬ 
ved frontispiece, Mary, Queen of Scots; 
her Persecutions, Trials, and Sufferings, 
from her birth till her death; with a full 
exposure of the Treacheries of Elizabeth, 
the Conspiracies of the Protestant Lords, 
the Falsehoods and Forgeries of Buchan¬ 
an, Knox, and Randolph, and the Calum¬ 
nies, Mistakes, and Misrepresentations of 
Robertson, Laing, and M‘Crie. 

Preparing for publication, in a neat 
12mo volume, embellished with a Like¬ 
ness, and a Fac-Simile of the Author, 
Tales by the late Neil Todd, Student of 
Divinity at Glasgow College ; with some 
Account of the Life of the Author. The 
Tales are—I. The Enthusiast. II. Bri¬ 
dal of Death. III. A Legend of Robert 
the Bruce. IV. The Guillotine. V. Re¬ 
morse. 

Speedily will be published, a new edi¬ 
tion of John o’ Arnha; a comic poem, in 
the Scottish dialect. By the late Mr 
George Beattie. To which is added, the 
Murderit Minstrel, and other poems, now 
first published. This edition will be em¬ 
bellished with seven characteristic colour¬ 
ed Engravings, designed by Mr Munro, 
late drawing-master, Montrose Academy, 
Engraved by Messrs Kirkwood, and co¬ 
loured by Mr Milne, and other artists. 
Price 4s. 6d. delivered, in boards. As 
the impression is limited to 400 copies, 
early application is requested, that disap¬ 
pointments may not occur. 

In the press, a new and improved Edi¬ 
tion of St Guerdon’s Well, and other 
Poems, by the late Mr Thomas White, 
Teacher of Mathematics in the Academy, 
Dumfries. 

Nearly ready, an Inquiry into the Prin¬ 
cipal Questions at Issue between the 
Baptists and Pedobaptists on the subjects 
and the mode of Baptism. By John 
Munro, Knockando. 
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LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

No. I. of Specimens of Ancient Deco¬ 
ration from Pompeii. By John Goldicutt, 
Arch., &c. &c. &c. The Work will he 
beautifully coloured, and completed in 
Four Parts. In imperial 8vo, price 12s., or 
proofs, in 4to, price L.l, Is, or on India 
paper, with etchings, price L.l, 11s. 6d. 

An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles 
of Architecture in England, from the 
Conquest to the Reformation ; with No¬ 
tices of above Three Thousand British 
Edifices; preceded by a Sketch of the 
Grecian and Roman Orders. By Thomas 
Rickman, Architect. Third edition, with 
very considerable additions, L.l, Is. bds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Col¬ 
lection of Books, new and second-hand, 
on sale at the prices affixed. By John 
and Arthur Arch, Cornhill, London, 1825. 
Containing a considerable number of use¬ 
ful, scarce, and curious works, and of the 
most valuable and recent publications. 
In 8vo, price 2s. 

Pickering’s Catalogue of Old Books, 
gratis. 

Part II. of Richard Baynes’s Gene¬ 
ral Catalogue of Second-Hand and New 
Books for 1825, English and Foreign, in¬ 
cluding the libraries of several clergymen, 
dissenting ministers, schoolmasters, and 
other curious collections. 

BOTANY. 

Prodromus Flora Nepalensis; or, a 
Description of the Plants in the King¬ 
dom of Nepal and adjacent countries. 
By Mr David Don, Librarian to the Lin- 
nsean Society, and Member of the Impe¬ 
rial Academy, &c. Price 15s. 

No. II. of Cistineae, the Natural Or¬ 
der of Cistus, or Rock Rose. Each 
Number will contain four very full and 
elegantly coloured figures of this hand¬ 
some family of Plants. By Robert 
Sweet, F.L.S. author of The Geraniceae, 
or Natural Order of Geraniums, now in 
course of publication. Price 3s. to be con¬ 
tinued every alternate month, and to form 
one handsome volume royal 8vo. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Remains of the Venerable Missionary 
Swartz, consisting of Letters and Jour¬ 
nals never before published in this coun¬ 
try. Price 8s. 

CONCIIOLOGY. 

The Conchologist’s Companion ; com¬ 
prising the Instincts and Constructions of 
Testaceous Animals ; with a general 
sketch of those extraordinary productions 


which connect the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms. By the author of Select Fe¬ 
male Biography, &c. 6s. 

EDUCATION. 

The System of Infants’ Schools. By 
W. Wilson, M. A. Vicar of Waltham¬ 
stow ; with nine engravings. 4s. Gd. 

The French Master, by E. Duvard, 
containing a French Grammar, with up¬ 
wards of 400 Questions, and copious Ex¬ 
ercises on the different rules of it; a Se¬ 
ries of French and English Dialogues ; a 
selection of French Fables, and a Dic¬ 
tionary of all the Words in the Fables, 
with their English signification. Also, 
an explanation of the best mode of study 
to be adopted for the acquirement of the 
French Language. 6s. 

The Schoolboy’s Manual and Young 
Man’s Monitor; being a Collection of 
Scriptural Extracts, and other Moral and 
Prudential Maxims. Designed as an An¬ 
tidote to the Corruptions of the World, 
and of the Human Heart in the early 
stages of life. Price 2s. 

Historical Anecdotes, selected from 
the Lives of Plutarch. To which are 
added, some Juvenile Fragments. 

Le Tresor de L’Ecolier Fran^ais; or 
the Art of Translating English into 
French, by means of an English and 
French Index. By M. Louis Fenwick 
De Perouet. 

FINE ARTS. 

No. V. of the Rivers of England, is 
just published, engraved from Drawings 
by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. and the late 
celebrated artist, Thomas Girtin, printed 
uniform with Cooke’s Southern Coast of 
England. 

Retsch’s Designs to Schiller’s Fight 
with the Dragon, engraved by Henry 
Moses. The Second Part, which com¬ 
pletes this work, containing Eight En¬ 
gravings, together with the original Poems 
and Translation. By J. P. Collier, Esq. 
Demy 4to, 8s. sewed, or on Indian paper, 
royal 4to, 12s. 

HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

The History of Switzerland, from the 
Conquest of Ciesar to the Abdication of 
Buonaparte. Designed for Young Per¬ 
sons. 

The Chronology of the Last Year, 
1824, adapted to the volume of Chrono¬ 
logy of the last Fifty Years. Also, price 
15s. in boards. The Entire Work of the 
Chronology of the Last Fifty Years, in¬ 
cluding every fact and event from 1775 
to December 31, 1824, inclusive, and 
2 
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constituting a volume of constant, -neces¬ 
sary, and useful reference. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Arbitration, 
with an Appendix of Precedents. By J. 
S. Caldwell, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Bar¬ 
rister at Law. Second edition. 

Crown Cases, reserved for Considera¬ 
tion, and decided by the Twelve Judges 
of England, from the year 1799 to the 
year 1824. By William Oldnall Russell 
and Edward Ryan, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esqrs. Barristers at Law. Also, Crown 
Cases, reserved for Consideration, and de¬ 
cided by the Twelve Judges of England, 
from January 1824, to July 1825. By 
Edward Ryan and William Moody, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esqrs. Barristers at Law. 
Vol. I. Part I. Price 5s. sewed. 

Gifford’s Acts of the Last Session of 
Parliament, (j Geo. IV. 1825. 8vo, 5s. 

The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
containing a Full and Faithful Delinea¬ 
tion of everything done by or relating 
to the British Senate during that most 
interesting Period ; an Account of all 
Measures, public and private ; an Expo¬ 
sition of the State of Parties, and an Es¬ 
timate of the Characters of all the Mem¬ 
bers of both Houses. 8vo, 15s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Practical Commentaries on the Pre¬ 
sent Knowledge and Treatment of Sy¬ 
philis; with Coloured Illustrations of 
some Ordinary Forms of that Disease. 
By Richard Welbank, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Military Medical Reports; containing 
Pathological and Practical Observations, 
illustrating the Diseases of AVarm Cli¬ 
mates. By James M‘Cabe, M.D. 

An Essay on Headachs, and on their 
Cure. By Walter Vaughan, M.D. Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians. 
10s. 6d. 

Observations on Tetanus ; illustrated 
by Cases, in which a new and successful 
mode of Treatment lias been adopted. 
By Henry Ward, surgeon. 5s. 

Observations on Gout, Critical and Pa¬ 
thological ; with Practical Remarks on 
the Injurious Use of Colchicum, and on 
Diet. By A. Rennie, surgeon, &c. 8vo, 
5s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

No. I. of the Repertory of Patent In¬ 
ventions, and other Discoveries and Im¬ 
provements in Arts, Manufactures, and 
Agriculture. To be continued monthly. 
3s. 

A Letter to the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Surrey, on the Misconduct 
of Licensing Magistrates, and the conse- 
Vol. XVIII. 


quent Degradation of the Magistracy. By 
Thofnas Edwards, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Oracle of Human Destiny; or, the 
Unerring Foreteller of Future Events, 
and accurate Interpreter of Mystical 
Signs and Influences, through the Medi¬ 
um of Common Cards. By Madame Le 
Normand, Professor of the Celestial Sci¬ 
ence at Paris. 12mo, 5s. 

Short-Hand Exercises; or the Steno¬ 
graphic Tutor. By John Bennett. 2s. 

Urania’s Mirror, or a View of the Hea¬ 
vens, on a plan perfectly, original, de¬ 
signed by a Lady ; consisting of 32 large 
cards, on which are represented all the 
Constellations visible in Great Britain ; 
the cards are perforated according to 
their relative magnitudes, and accom¬ 
panied with a familiar Treatise on As¬ 
tronomy by J. Aspin. Second Edition, 

considerably enlarged and improved_ 

Price L. 1, 8s. plain, fitted up in an ele¬ 
gant box; or L.I, 14s. beautifully co¬ 
loured. 

Labour Defended against the Claims 
of Capital; or, the Unproductiveness of 
Capital Proved, with reference to the 
present Combinations among AVorkmen. 
By a Labourer. 

The Art of Preserving the Hair, on 
Philosophical Principles. 7s. 

The Art of Improving the Voice and 
Ear, and of Increasing tlieir Musical 
Powers, on Philosophical Principles. 
Adapted to Public Speakers, Musicians, 
and Actors, and particularly useful to the 
Instructors of Youth. 

An Appeal preferred before George 
Bishop of AVinchester, against the De¬ 
cision of the President and Fellows of 
Trinity College, Oxford. By AVilliam 
Radford, M. A. Appellant, Fellow Elect 
of Trinity College. 

The Principal Parts of “ The Jesuits* 
Memorial for the Destruction of the 
Church of England.” 

A Series of Suggestions and Observa¬ 
tions relative to Ireland; submitted to 
the consideration of the Lord President 
of the Council. By Thomas Newenham, 
Esq. Is. 6d. 

The Principles of Modern Riding for 
Gentlemen, in which the late Improve¬ 
ments of the Manege and Military Sys¬ 
tems are applied to Practice, on the Pro¬ 
menade, the Road, the Field, and the 
Course. By John Allen, Riding Master. 
30 Plates. 8vo, L.l, Is. 

The Theory and Practice of Warming 
and Ventilating Public Buildings, Dwel¬ 
ling-houses, and Conservatories; delud¬ 
ing a description of all the known varie¬ 
ties of Stoves, Grates, and Furnaces, with 
3 U 
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an examination of their comparative ad¬ 
vantages for Economising Fuel, and Pre¬ 
venting Smoke. Illustrated by numer¬ 
ous Copper-plates and Wood Engravings. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Long, on the Improvements pro¬ 
posed, and now carrying on in the West¬ 
ern part of London. 

The Ordinances of the Mines of New 
Spain, translated from the Original Spa¬ 
nish, with Observations on Mines, and 
Mining Association. By Charles Thom¬ 
son, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 

The Practical Miners’ Guide ; com¬ 
prising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables, 
adapted to all the purposes of Dialling, 
with their application to the Dial exer¬ 
cise of Shafts, Adits, Drifts, &c. &c. Also 
a Treatise on the Art and Practice of 
Assaying Silver, Copper, Lead, and Tin, 
with Tables of the Valueof Assayed Ores; 
Rules for Calculating the Power of Steam 
and Water Engines ; Observations on 
Cordage for Mine Service; together with 
various other Tables and Rules essential 
in the Mining Business. By J. Budge. 
L. 1, 10s. Gd. 

The Complete Servant; being an Ex¬ 
position of the Duties and Daily Business 
of every description of Male and Female 
Servants, with plain Directions and Re¬ 
ceipts for performing them; together 
with the Laws relative to Masters and 
Servants, useful Tables, &c. &c. By Sa¬ 
muel and Sarah Adams, 7s. Gd. 

The Popish Abuse, called Lay Church 
Government, laid open to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By a Com¬ 
missioned Advocate. Second Edition. 
4s. Gd. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, one of his Majesty’s Principal Se¬ 
cretaries of State, on the Law of Real 
Property, and the Practice of Convey¬ 
ancing. By Win. Hayes, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Horsemanship; or Plain Instructions 
for Teaching the Art of Manege Riding, 
(the foundation of all systems of good 
Riding,) and Breaking Horses systemati¬ 
cally. By T. Gibbons, Lieut. II. A. 8s. 

Aids to Reflection in the Formation 
of a Manly Character, on the several 
grounds of Prudence, Morality, and Re¬ 
ligion, illustrated by select passages from 
our elder Divines, especially from Arch¬ 
bishop Leighton. By S. T. Coleridge, 
10s. 6d. 

Remarks on Steam Navigation, and its 
Protection, Regulation, and Encourage¬ 
ment. In a Letter to the Right Hon. 
William Huskisson, Treasurer of the 
Navy, and President of the Board of 
Trade. By Thomas Tredgold, fc Civil Eli- 
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gineer, Member of the Institution of Ci¬ 
vil Engineers/ ike. &c. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Stranger of the Valley; or, Louisa and 
Adelaide. An American Tale. 3 vols. 
10s. 6d. 

Realities—not a Novel,—a Tale from 
real Life, by the author of “ Correction, 
Refugees, Decisions,” &c. 4 vols. L. 1, 
4s. 

Parents and Wives; or, Inconsistency 
and Mistakes. By Mrs Green, author of 
“ Who is the Bridegroom ?” “ Gretna- 
Green Marriages,” “ Deception,” “ Car¬ 
thusian Friar,” &c. 

Absenteeism. By Lady Morgan. 
Tales. By the O’Hara Family. Con¬ 
taining Crohoore of the Bill-Hook, the 
Fetches, and John Doe. 

I’OETRY. 

Thoughts on an Illustrious Exile; oc¬ 
casioned by the Persecution of the Pro¬ 
testants in 1815 ; with other Poems. By 
Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. 3s. Gd. 

* The Third Volume of Mr Rose’s Trans¬ 
lation of the Orlando Furioso. 9s. Gd. 

Lady Byron’s Reply to her Lord’s 
Farewell; with Referential Notes to the 
Lines in Lord Byron’s Poem, particular¬ 
ly alluded to by her Ladyship. Is. 

Alphongus; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By George Hyde. 

The Troubadour ; Catalogue of Pic¬ 
tures and Historical Sketches. By L. 
E. L. author of the Improvisatrice. 10s. 
Gd. 

The Pleasures of Home; the Voyage 
of Life, an Allegorical Poem ; and other 
Pieces. 5s. 

The Dance : Pythagoras : Plato’s 
Dream; and other Poems. By S. Baruch, 
author of “ The Loves of the Devils,” 
“ Rape of the Lips,” &c. &c. 

Legends of the North ; or, the Feudal 
Christinas. A Poem. By Mrs Henry 
Rolls, authoress of “ Sacred Sketches,” 
“ Moscow,” “ The Home of Love,” and 
other Poems. 

The Marauder: Two Familiar Epis¬ 
tles, in verse, upon Irish Affairs, particu- 
ly the recent Parliamentary Discussions; 
the First addressed to Lord King, the 
Second to Sir John Newport. 

THEOLOGY. 

The State of the Jews in the begin¬ 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. Trans¬ 
lated from the Dutch of M. Paul Van 
Hemert. By Lewis Jackson. 

The Jews’ Catechism. Dedicated to 
the Rev. Solomon Ilirscbel. 2s. 

The Works of James Arminius, D. D., 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni¬ 
versity of Leyden. Translated from the 
Latin. — To which are added, Brandt’s 
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Life of the Author, with considerable 
augmentations ; numerous Extracts from 
his private Letters; a copious and au¬ 
thentic Account of the Synod of Dort 
and its Proceedings; and several inte¬ 
resting Notices of the Progress of his The¬ 
ological Opinions in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. By James Nichols. Vol. 
First, 8vo, 16s. 

Anti-Apocryphal Observations upon 
the King’s College Letter to Lord Teign- 
mouth, of July, 1825, in favour of print¬ 
ing the Apocrypha. By John Wieliffe. 
Is. 

The Re-union of the Wise and Good 
in a Future State, a Sermon, preached 
on Sunday, June 19, 1825, on the death 
of the Rev. Abraham Rees, D.D. F. ItS. 
F.L.S. &c. By Robert Aspland. 2s. 

In the press, Sermons, preached on 
several occasions, in the Island of Barba- 
does. By W. J. Shrewsbury, late Wes¬ 
leyan Methodist Missionary in that 
Island. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

The Life of the Rev. John Braitlnvaite, 
Wesleyan Methodist Preacher, late of 
Mount-Pleasant, near Whitehaven, Cum¬ 
berland. By Robert Dickinson, late 
Managing Partner of Seaton Iron Works. 
12mo, 6s. 

The Catholic Faith; a Sermon by St 
Basil, translated from the Greek ; to 
which is added, a Brief Refutation of Po¬ 
pery, from the writings of the Fathers. 
By II. S. Boyd, Esq. price 2s. Gd. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of St David’s, on a Passage of the Second 
Symbolum Antiochenum of the Fourth 
Century, as an Evidence of the Authen¬ 
ticity of 1 John, chap. 5, v. 7. By Tho¬ 
mas Burgess, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. P.R- 
S.L. Bishop of St David’s. 3s. 6d. 

Jesus Christ the True God and Eter¬ 
nal Life. By Thomas F. Churchill, M.D. 

Apocrypha; abatement, submitted to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, on 
the impropriety of circulating the Apo¬ 
crypha mingled with the inspired Text. 
By G. C. Gorham,B.D.Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The Semi-Sceptic; or, the Common 
Sense of Religion considered. By the 
Rev. J. T. James, M. A. Author of “ Tra¬ 
vels in Russia, Sweden, &c.” 

A Parting Word to the Rev. Richard 
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Grier, D. D. Vicar of Templebodane, on 
the End of Religious Controversy. By 
the Rev. Dr Milner, D.D. V.A. and 
F. S. A. ; with a brief Notice of Dr Parr’s 
Posthumous Letter to Dr Milner. Is. 

Seventeen Sermons by the Rev. Hugh 
M‘NeiIe, A.M. Rector of Albury, Surrey, 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, and to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

A Second Series of Sermons preached 
before a Country Congregation. By Wil¬ 
liam Bishop, M.A. Rector of UftonNer- 
vet, Berks, and late Fellow of Oriel Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. 

The Book of Job, translated from the 
Hebrew. By George Hunt. 8vo, 6s. bds. 

A Dissertation on the Seventy Weeks 
of Daniel the Prophet. By the Rev. 
John Stonard, D.D. Rector of Alding- 
ham, Lancashire. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Fo¬ 
reigner in England and Scotland, with 
Anecdotes of celebrated Persons visited 
by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, L. 1, 8s. 

Wanderings in South America, the 
North West of the United States, and 
the Antilles, from the year 1812 to 1825. 
With original Instructions for the perfect 
preservation of Birds, &c. for Cabinets of 
Natural History. By Charles Waterton, 
Esq. of Walton Hall, Wakefield. L.i, 
11s. 6d. 

Sketches of Corsica; cr, a Journal writ¬ 
ten during a Visit to that island in 1823, 
with an Outline of its History; and Spe¬ 
cimens of the Language and Poetry of 
the People. By Robert Benson, M.A. 
F.L.S. 10s. Gd. 

Remains of the Reverend Christiana 
Frederick Schwartz, Missionary in India; 
consisting of his Letters and Journals, 
with a Sketch of his Life. Part I. 8vo, v 8s, 

A Journal of the British Embassy to 
Persia, embellished with numerous Views 
taken in India and Persia. Also, a Dis¬ 
sertation upon the Antiquities of Perse- 
polis. By William Price, F.R.S.L. As¬ 
sistant Secretary to the Right Honour¬ 
able Sir Gore Ouselz, Bart. Ambassa¬ 
dor Extraordinary, and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary from his Britannic Majesty to 
the Court of Persia. 


EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh Journal of Science, exhibit¬ 
ing a View of the Progress of Discovery 
in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mi¬ 
neralogy* &c. &c. Conducted by David 
Brewster, LL,D. &c. &c. No. VI. with 
plates. 7s. 6d. 


Delineations of St Andrews; being a 
particular account of everything remark¬ 
able in the History and present State of 
the City and Ruins, the University, and 
other interesting objects of that Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Capital of Scotland j'inclu- 
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ding many curious Anecdotes and Events 
in the Scottish History. By the Rev. 
James Grierson, M.D. M.W.S. Second 
Edition, revised and improved by the Au¬ 
thor. 5s. 

A Selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
Sanctuses, and Doxologies, for the use of 
St Mary’s Church, Edinburgh. Edited 
by John Wilson. 3s. Gd. 

The Dumfries Monthly Magazine, No. 
II. Is. 6d. 

Traditions of Edinburgh, or Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the City in formertimes. 
By Robert Chambers. No. V. 3s. 

Walks in Edinburgh, by Robert Cham¬ 
bers, author of “ Traditions of Edin¬ 
burgh.” 5s. 

The Lottery Ticket, or the Evils of 
Gaming, an American Tale. Is. 

The new Introduction to Book-Keep¬ 
ing, consisting of Definitions, Explana¬ 
tions of Accounts and Books, Rules and 
Directions for Journalizing and Legeder- 
izing, &c. 2s. 

Philip Colville, ora Covenanter’s Story 
unfinished, by the author of the “ Deci¬ 
sion,” “ Father Clement,” &c. &c. 6s. 

Sermons by the Rev. Robert Gordon, 
D.D., Minister of Hope-Park Chapel, 
St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 10s. Gd. 

Picturesque Delineations of Inverness- 
shire; being a series of highly-finished 
Views of the most interesting Scenery 
in that County, sketched from Nature 
and drawn on Stone, by J. G. Hamil¬ 
ton. With letter-press descriptions of 
the several Views, by G. Anderson, Esq. 
F.11.S.E. F.A.S. &c. 

Thoughts on Vaccination, and the cause 
of its failing to afford the same protec¬ 
tion against Variola as formerly. By 
John M‘Ghie, Surgeon, R.N., and cor¬ 
responding Member of the Chirurgical 
Society of Geneva. Is. Gd. 

A Topographical Account of the Town 
of Kelso, and of the Town and Castle of 
Roxburgh, with a succinct detail of the 
occurrences in the History of Scotland 
connected with these celebrated places. 
And an Appendix,, containing various 
official documents, &c. By James Haig. 
12s. 

Picture of Edinburgh, containing a 
description of the City and its environs. 
By J. S&irk. With a new plan of the 
City, and forty-six views of the principal 
buildings. Fourth Edition, improved. 8s. 

Miscellaneous Poems, by Henry Stott. 
12mo; *7s. 

L’Eeonomia Della Vita Uman Di 
Dodsley. Tradotta Da B. Aloisi. Se- 
condo Edizione. 2s. Gd. 

Book First of the Elements of Plane 
Geometry, interspersed with numerous 


Corollaries and Remarks, showing the 
application of the Science to Practical 
Affairs. By David Mackie, Lecturer on 
Mathematics, Glasgow Mechanics’ In¬ 
stitution. 

*»* The profits arising from the sale of 
this Publication to be devoted to the use 
of the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution. 

Now published, Vol. III. Glasgow 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 8s. boards. Illus¬ 
trated by 100 copperplate Engravings of 
various Machinery and Inventions, and 
embellished by a likeness of Dr Ander¬ 
son, the original founder of Mechanic 
Institutions. A new Edition of Vols. 
I. and II. are also now ready for delivery. 
8s. each in boards. 

Characters omitted in Crabbe’s Parish 
Register ; with other Tales. By Alexan¬ 
der Balfour, Author of Contemplation, 
&c. Post 8vo, 7s. 

No. I. price Sixpence, of a New Song- 
Book, comprising all the Popular Melo¬ 
dies of the Day, entitled the Spirit of 
British Song. 

A beautiful Engraving of the Monu¬ 
ment erected at Ayr to the Memory of 
Robert Burns. On fine drawing Paper. 
10s. Gd. 

Portrait of Rob Roy, on fine Drawing 
Paper, Imperial 4to, coloured after Na¬ 
ture. A very beautiful Line Engraving 
of this heroic Highland Chieftain, by 
Swan, from an Original Drawing. 

The Christian’s Great Interest; by the 
Rev. William Guthrie. With an Introduc¬ 
tory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
12mo, 3s. bds. 

The Analogy of Natural and Revealad 
Religion; by Joseph Butler, LL.D. Bi¬ 
shop of Durham. With an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A.M. 
Vicar of Islington. I2mo, 6s. bds. 

Letters of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford. 
With an Introductory Essay, by Thomas 
Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 12mo, 4s. bds. 

The Christian Philosopher; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy 
with Religion. With an Appendix, con¬ 
taining Notes and Illustrations. Embel¬ 
lished with Engravings. By Thomas 
Dick . 12mo, 8s. bds. 

A Visit to Dalgarnoch; or, Tales of 
Scottish Piety. 18mo, 2s. Gd. bds. 

The Christian. By the Rev. Samuel 
Walker, Curate of Truro. With an In¬ 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, Cambridge. 12mo, 3s. bds. 

A Treatise on the Religious Affections. 
By Jonathan Edwards. With an Intro¬ 
ductory Essay, by the Rev. David Young, 
Perth. 12mo, 7s. bds. 

Henry Graham; or, The Christian’s 
Danger from the World. ISmo, 3s. bds-. 
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Wheat. 
1st,.. 41s. Od. 
2d, ...35s. Od. 
3d, ...28s. Od. 


EDINBURGH_ Sept. 14. 



Barley. 



Oats. 

1st 

,...32s. 

0d: 

1st,. 

.23s. Od. 

2d, 

...30s. 

0d. 

2d,. 

.2 Is. Od. 

3d, 

...28s. 

Od. 

3d,. 

.19s. Od. 


Pease & Beans. 

1st,.24s. Od. 

2d,.23s. Od. 

3d, .22s. Od. 


Beef (17i oz* per lb.) 0s. 

Od. 

to 

0s. 

0d. 

Mutton .... 

0s. 

5d. 

to 

0s. 

8d. 

Veal. 

0s. 

Od. 

to 

0s. 

9d. 

Pork. 

0s. 

Od. 

to 

0s. 

7d. 

Lamb, per quarter . 

Is. 

6d. 

to 

3s. 

Gd. 

Tallow, per stone . 

0s. 

6d. 

to 

7s. 

od. 


Average of Wheat. £1, 12s. 9d. 4-12ths. 

Tuesday, Sept. 13. 

Quartern Loaf . . Os. lOd. to Os. I Id. 

New Potatoes (28 lb.) Is. Od. to Os. Od. 

Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. Od. to Os. Od. 

Salt ditto, per stone 18s. Od. to Os. Od. 

Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 

Eggs, per dozen • Os. lid. to Os. Od, 

HADDINGTON_ Sept. 10. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. I Beans. 

1st, ....40s. Od. 1st, ... 32s. Od. 1st, ... 22s. Od. 1st, .. 22s. Od. | 1st,.23s. Od. 

2d, ....32s. Od. 2d, ... 29s. Od. 2d, ... 20s. Od. 2d, ... 20s. Od. 1 2d, .20s. Od. 

3d, ....30s. Od. 3d, ... 27s. Od. 3d, ... 18s. Od. 3d, ... 18s. Od. | 3d, . 18s. Od. 

Average of Wheat £1, 12s. 3d. 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended Sept. 3d. 

Wheat, 69s. od.—Barley, 40s. Id.—Oats, 27s. 3d.—Rye, 40s. 4d.—Beans, 16s. 10d.—Pease, 45s. lid 

Liverpool , Sept . 12. 

d. s. d., s. d. s. d. 

Wheat, per 70 lb. (Amer. p. 1961b. 

Eng. 8 9 to 10 3S\vcet,U.S. 24 0 to 25 0 
Old ... — to — |Do. in bond — — 

Scotch . 8 6 to 9 o'Sour bond 16 0 to 17 0 
Irish ... 8 0 to 9 OOatmeal, per 240 lb. 
Bonded ' ~' * "* ’ ‘ 


London, Corn Exchange , Sept. 12. 


s. 


Wheat, red, old 54 to 70 


50 to 57 
58 to 61 
65 to 68 
52 to 58 
60 to 68 
70 to 74 
38 to 0 


Red, new 
Fine ditto . . 

Superfine ditto 
White, . . . 

Fine ditto . . 

Superfine ditto 
Rye .... 

Barley, . . 28 to 

Fine ditto . . 34 to 40 

Superfine ditto 42 to 45 
Malt . . . . 52 to 60 

Fine . . . . 62 to 70 

Hog Pease . 42 to 46 

Maple . . . 47 to 50 

Maple, fine — to — 


White pease . 38 to 46 

Ditto, boilers . 47 to 56 
Small Beans,new50 to 52 
Ditto, old . . 0 to 0 

Tick ditto, new 40 to 44 


Ditto, old 
Feed oats . 
Fine ditto . 
Poland ditto 
Fine ditto . 
Potato ditto 
Fine ditto . 
Scotch 


0 to 0 

23 to 24 
25 to 28 

24 to 26 
27 to 30 

25 to 27 
29 to 31 
32 to 33 


Flour, per sack 55 to 60 
Ditto, seconds 52 to 54 
Bran, . . 9 to 11 


Seeds, <£c, 

8. s. d. 

Tares, per bsli. 3 to 9 0 Hempseed 
Must. White, . 10 to 14 0 

— Brown, new 12 to 18 0 
Sanfoin, perqr.40 to 46 0 
Turnips, bsh. 12 to 15 0 

— Red & green 0 to 0 0 

— Yellow, — to — 

Caraway, cwt. 28 to 38 0 
Canary, per qr. 69 to 80 0 


i. s. d. 
— to— 0 
Linseied, feed. 33 to 44 0 

— Ditto, crush.50 to 38 0 
Rye Grass, 20 to 33 0 
Ribgrass, . . 50 to 44 0 
Clover, red cwt.25 to 52 0 

— White ... 49 to 70 0 
Coriander . . 9 to 12 0 
Trefoil. ... 14 to 29 0 


4 0 to 
Barley, per 60 lbs. 

Eng. ... 5 6 to 
Scotch . 4 10 to 5 6 

Irish . . 4 8 to 4 10 

Foreign . — to 
Oats, per 45 lb. 

Eng. ... 3 2 to 

Irish ... 3 2 to 35$ 

Scotch . . 3 2 to 3 5 

For.in bond 2 0 to 3 
Do. dut. fr. — to — 
Rye, perqr.38 0 to 44 
Malt per b. 9 9 to 10 
—Middling 9 0 to 9 
Beans, per q. 

English . 46 0 to 50 0 
Irish . . 42 0 to 46 0 

Rapeseed, p.l. nominal. 
Pease,grey 36 0 to 44 0 
—White . 50 0 to 54 0 
Flour, English, 
p.2401b.finc 51 0 to 58 
Irish, 2ds 50 0 to 55 


6 English * 50 0 to 31 0 

Scotch . . 50 0 to 31 0 

9 Irish ... 25 0 to 29 0 


Rape Seed, per last, £26, to £28, lOd. 

Weekly Price of Stocks, from Is* to 23 d Aug. 1825. 


Bran, p.2 lib. — to — 
Rutter, Reef §c. 
Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Belfast, 106 to 107 0 
Newry . . 102 0 to 105 0 
Waterford 99 0 to 100 0 
Cork,pic.2d,99 0 to 100 
3d dry 96 0 to — 
Beef, p. tierce. 

— Mess 95 0 to 105 0 

— p. barrel 65 0 to 70 0 
Pork, p. bl. 

— Mess . 80 0 to 84 0 

— Middl. . 78 0 to — 0 
Bacon, p. cwt. 

Short mids. 64 0 to 65 0 
Sides . . 62 0 to 63 0 

Hams, dry, 60 0 to 63 0 
Green . . 48 0 to 50 o 
Lard,rd.p.c. 52 0 to 54 q 



1st. 

8th. 

15th. 

2d. 

Bank stock,-- 

229 

_ 

, 

2303 31 

3 per cent, reduced,—-—-— 

90| l 

91* 4 

90 A | 

00 \ i 

3 per cent, consols,- 

89| 90J 

901 4 

89f l | 

m i 1 

34 per cent, consols,-- 

98-4 | 

98£ 

98* 1 

98$ 

New 3 per cent.--- 

— 

— 


_ ■ 

New 4 per cent, con sols, -— 

103| 1 

1031 

103 Tf 

1034 M 

India stock, — 


2724 

2704 

bonds 

_ 


45 47 

21 29 

43 44 

10 19 16 

Exchequer bills, ~~~——~~ 

26 25 27 

26 24 27 

Exchequer bills, ism.jjj 

20 29 " 



20 18 22 
89:1 O 

Consols for acc. ___ 

904 90.14 

90T* 

-STl 

Long Annuities,--—-- 

22 5-184 

22g 7-10 

225 103-16 

22-1 5-16 

French 5 per cents. ~~--—— 

102Af. 90c. 

10-'f. 40e. 

102f. 15c. 

102f. 48c. 
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Course of Exchange , Sept 8—Amsterdam, 12: 3. F. C. Ditto at sight, 12 : 0. 
Rotterdam, 12:4. Antwerp, 12:4. Hamburgh, 37:0. Us. Altona, 37:1. 
Paris, 3 d. sight, 25 : 25. Bourdeaux, 25 : 50. Frankfort on the Maine, 151. Ex. 
Mon. Petersburgh, per rble. 3 U. Berlin, 7:0. Vienna, 9: 59. Trieste, 9: 59. Ma¬ 
drid, 37 : Eff. Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 37. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 36|. Gibraltar, 31. 
Leghorn, 49f. Genoa, 44|. Venice, 27 : 0. Malta, 0 : 0. Naples, 40J. Palermo, 
per oz. 122. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. Buenos Ayres, 43 \. Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 
52. Dublin, 9£ per cent. Cork, 9J per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver , per oz .—Foreign gold, in bars, £3:17= 10^d. peroz. 
New Doubloons, £3 : 15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. ll^d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. Id. 


PRICES CURRENT, Sept. 10. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto. 

Single ditto, . 

Small Lumps, . . . 

Large ditto, ... 
Crushed Lumps, . . 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

St Domingo,. 

Pimento (m Bond,) . . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 1GO.P. gall. 

Brandy,. 

Geneva, 

Grain Whisky, . . 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths,hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 
Spanish White, butt, 
Teneriffe, pipe, 

Madeira, . p HO gall. 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
Honduras, .... 
Campeachy, • • • 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 

Cuba, . . . • • • 
INDIGO, Car-accas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amer.Pine,foot. 
Ditto Oak, . . • • • 

Christiansand (duLpaid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . » 
»TAR, American, brl. 

1 Archangel,. 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 

Home melted, .... 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 

FLAX, 

Riga Thics. & Druj. Rak. 

Dutch,. 

Irish, 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto. 

Pot, 

OIL, Whale, . tun. 
Cod, .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, 

Inferior, 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, . 
Stained, . 
Middling, . , 

Demerara and Berbice, 
West India, 

Pernambuco, 

Maranham, . 


LEITH. 

68 to 70 
70 
76 
108 


76 

80 

116 


91 

92 
88 
40 
32 
50 
61 
SI) 
65 
80 
85 


101 

94 
90 
44 
33 
60 
76 
90 
70 

95 


0s 10i 0 0 


2s 10 
3 6 
2 1 
1 6 


35 

36 
22 
25 
£7 
10 
11 
12 
15 
11s 

1 10 


3 

2 

1 

1 

23 

17 

8 

38 

45 

47 

41 

49 

50 


38 

36 

32 

29 

9 

8 

6 


46 

48 

21 

60 

0 


0 

0 

12s 0 
2 6 
4 0 

2 7 

3 6 
25 
18 

9 0 


48 

42 


50 

80 


30 

11 

61 


GLASGOW. 


66 

69 


31 C 
59 
66 


68 

75 


101 


32 

60 


0s 9d 0s 9jd 
2s 6d 2s 7d 


7 0 - 


11 5 — 


40 41 


33 0 

29 6 

30 0 
29 

1 

6 

5 

0 83 

1 3 
0 11 

2 2 

I 0* 

1 0 


LIVERPOOL. 


66 

71 

77 


30 

66 

78 

33 

58 

75 

59 

94 


68 

76 


52 

76 

92 

55 

72 

90 

60 

10 


2s. 3d. 2s. 4d. 


34 
30 
30 15 
30 

8 
54 
10 * 
1 53 
1 0 
0 0 
1 03 
1 04 


£6 15 
7 0 
7 15 
7 10 


7 0 

7 5 

8 0 
8 0 


1 1 

2 2 
12 0 


LONDON. 


0 0 10 0 
10s 0 11s 6 
1 10 1 11 


1 3 

2 6 
12 6 


39 


52 

50 


33 

31 


0 6 0 8 
0 44 0 54 


0 3" 

1 04 1 

2 0 2 
0 8 1 
1 5 


0 10 1 0 
080 10 * 
1 03 I 14 
1 04 1 - 


66 

68 

69 

76 

77 

80 

91 

95 

92 

95 

97 

— 

87 

89 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

31s. Gd. 

— 

_ 

— 

5!) 

68 

69 

77 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

64 

lOd 

10Jd 

2s 6d 

2s 7d 

2 0 

5 1 

1 8 

1 10 

— 

— 

£17 

£60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

50 

£7 0 

7 5 

7 15 

8 0 

9 0 

9 10 

8 0 

8 10 

10 0 

11 0 

12 0 

13 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

1 7 

1 11 

1 10 

2 4 

— 

— 

16 0 

_ 

7 0 

B 0 

37 0 

8 0 

36 

37 0 

£43 10 

44 10 

39 10 

40 0 

£52 0 

£53 

52 

55 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 15 

34 

— 

32 

35 

51 

— 

28 10 

— 


0 7 

0 a 

0 54 

0 5 



0 9 

1 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

0 114 

1 2 

0 11 

1 14 

1 1 

1 2 
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Monthly Register. 


Meteorological Table, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh^ in the 
Observatory , Calton-hill. 

N .8.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after¬ 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 

July. 





Attach 






Attach. 

Wind. 



Ther. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

Wind. 



Ther. 

Barom. 

Ther. 


July 1 { 

M.4-4 
A. 5.5 

29.586 

.755 

M.61 ) 
A. 60 ] 

Cble. 

Sunshine 
and showery 

May 17 ( 

M.57 
A. 68 

29.939 

.939 

M.79) 
A. 75 ] 

SW. 

Very warm. 

o 1 

M.42 

.816 

M.62 \ 

W. 

Sunshine 

18 ( 

M.52 

.972 

M.75 ) 

Cble. 

Ditto. 

2 \ 

A. 55 

.836 

A. 65 \ 

and warm. 

A. 68 

.989 

A. 77 ] 


M.48 

.806 

M.C5 ) 

NW. 

Morn, dull. 

19{ 

M.56 

.999 

M.76) 

Cble. 

Dull faren. 

3 \ 

A. 60 

.764 

A. 63 j 

cold,but fair. 

A. 67 

30.142 

A. 67 } 

after, warm. 

4 - 1 

M.46 

.856 

M.63 ) 

W. 

Morn, cold. 

20 { 

M.55 

.104 

M.67\ 


Dull, but 

1 i 

A. 58 

.894 

A. 63 ] 

day sunsh. 

A. 60 

.104 

A. 62 ] 


fair. 


M.45 

.991 

M.63 ) 

W 

Day fair, wa. 

“{ 

M.48* 

.103 

M.63\ 


5 \ 

A. 60 

.982 

A. 65 / 

rain at night. 

A. 57 

29.998 

A. 63 ] 

E. 1 

Morn, cold. 

6 { 

M.50 
A. 60 

.990 

.968 

M.65 \ 
A. 62 ] 

Cble. 

Dull, but 
fair. 

22-f 

M.16J 
A. 60 

.920 

.856 

M.65) 
A. 66 ] 


forn. warm, 
aftern. dull. 

7 { 

M.45 

.962 

M.64) 

E. 

Morn, cold, 

23{ 

M.45 

.896 

M.60 » 

NE. 

Ditto. 

A. 56 

.920 

A. 61 ] 

day sunsh. 

A. 57 

.909 

A. 61 } 

8 { 

M.15 
A. 54 

.918 

•902 

M.61 \ 
A. Go] 

N.E. 

Sunsh. and 
very warm. 

24 { 

M.47 
A. 55 

.976 

.969 

M.62) 
A. 67 ] 

W. 

Very warm, 
clear. 

9 { 

M. 11 
A. 58 

.820 

.780 

M.65) 
A. 62 ] 

Cble. 

Ditto. 

25{ 

M.45 
A. 58 

.970 

.991 

M.64) 
A. 67/ 

W. 

Ditto. 

10 { 
M 

M.43 

.742 

M.62) 

E. 

Fog. m.even. 

261 
27{ 

M.48 

30.128 

M.68 ) 

E. 

Ditto, fog 
evening. 

A. 54 
M.15A 

.702 

.702 

A. 62 j 
M.60 ) 

r 1 

miadayclear. 
Th. & light. 

A. 60 
M.48 

.128 

.101 

A. 68 ] 
M.71 \ 

E. 

A. 54 

.702 

A. 63] 

’ lit. 

aftern. warm. 

A. 66 

29.998 

A. 72 } 

Very warm. 

12 { 

M.45 
A. 6',) 

.670 

.660 

M.64 V 
A. 67 j 

Cble. 

Sunshine, 
show, aftern. 

28 { 

M.31 
A. 58 

.999 

.999 

VI.70 ) 
A. 70 ; 

NE. 

Dull morn, 
warm day. 

13 { 

M.54 

.515 

M.65 ) 

• S.W. 

Dull, with 

29 { 

M.47 

.962 

M.67 ) 

E. 

A. 5G 

.581 

A. 67] 

showers rain. 

A. 58 

.970 

A. 70 j 

Very warm. 

»{ 

M.fiO 

.750 

M.7“ ) 

• S.W. 

Dull foren. 

30 { 

M.51 

.964 

M.75 1 

Cble. 

A. 70 

.721 

A. 72] 

very warm. 

A. 72 

.750 

A. 77| 

Ditto. 

13 { 

VI.55 

.638 

M.68) 

■ S.W. 

Dull, with 

31 { 

M.56 

.720 

M.75 ) 

Cble. 


A. 65 

.676 

A. 68 f 

showers rain. 

A. 68 

.756 

A. 76] 

Ditto. 


M.53 

.838 

M.71 > 

■ S-W. 

Dull, but 





. A. 65 

.904 

A.70] 

fair, warm. 








lair, WuiiTJ# 

Average of rain, . . .071. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
May. 


Brevet. Maj. Forrest, E. I. C. Serv. (Insp. of 
Military Stores,) Lt. Col. in E. In¬ 
dies only, 8 Nov. 1824 

Capt. Haines, <32 F. Maj. in the Army, 

19 July 

Maj. Wetherall, 1 F. Col. in the Army 
11 Dec. 

2 Dr. Gds. W. E. Hartopp, Cor. by purch. vice 

Hepburn prom. 12 May, 1825. 

7 R. K. Trotter, do. by purch. vice Coch¬ 
ran, prom. do- 

52 Dr. Scrj. Maj. Gillies, (Riding Master,) Cor. 1 
without pay do. 

3 Lieut. Tuite, Capt. by purch. vice. 5 

Manfull, ret. 5 do. 

Cor. Floyer, Lieut. do. 

W. W. Congreve, Cor. 12 do. 

4 Cor. Weston, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Faneourt, 93 F. 19 do. 

10 Lieut, lion. R. Watson, Capt. by pur 

chase, vice Hamilton, ret. do* 

Cor. Macdonell, Lieut. do. 

L. R. Vise. Frankfortde Montmorency, 

Cor. do. 

Serj. Maj. Ready, Adj. and Cor. vice 
Butcher, res. Adj. only do. 

Cor. Kaye, Lt. by purch. vice Harvey, 
prom. 14 April 

D. Heneage, Cor. do. 8 

1 F. Gds. Ens. and Lt. Langrislie, Lt. and Cant. 

by purch. vice Hudson, ret. 27 do. 

- Sir J. M. Burgoyne, Bt. 

do. vice Luttrell, ret. 28 do. 

Hon. C. J. F. Stanley, Ens. and Lt. 

27 do. 

G. C. Ricketts, Ens. and Lt. 28 do. 
Coldst. F.G. Capt. Shawe, Capt. and Lt. Col. by 
purch. vice Walpole, ret. do. 

Ens. and Lt. Harvey, Lt and Capt. by 
purch. vice Walter Forbes, ret. 21 do. 
-Broadhead, do. 28 do. 


B. P.Manningham, Ens. and Lt. 21 Apr. 
E. B. Wilbraham, do. 28 do. 

Lord M. W. Grahame, Ens. and Lieut. 

by purch.viee Harcourt, prom. 19May 
Capt. Lane, from 21 F. Capt. vioo 
Stoyte, exchange do. 

IIosp. Assist. Russell, Assist. Surg. vice 
Osborne, dead do. 

Ens. Raitt, Lieut, vice Leighton, can¬ 
celled 12 do. 

E. L. Daniell, Ens. do. 

Assist. Surg. Berry, from h. p. CO F. 

Assist. Surg. do. 

Serj. Maj. Tillar, Quarter Master, vice 
Bishop, prom. 5 do. 

Capt. Cowell, from h. p. 66 F. Captain 
vice Hart, exch. 19 do. 

Ens. and Quar. Mast. Bishop, Lt. vice 
Fry, dead, do. 

6 Ens. Stuart, from 91 F. Ens. vice Kir- 

wan, 70 F. 28 April 

7 Lieut. Phillips, from h. p. Lieut, vice 

Rainford, exchanges 19 May 

2d Lieut. Ramsden, from Rifle Brigade, 
do. by purcu. lido. 

-Hamilton, from Rifle Brigade, 

do. by purch. vice Wilmot, prom. 

12 do. 

Lieut. Gardiner, from h. p. 88 F. do. 
vice Drury, exch. 5 do. 

-Calder, Adj. vice Drury, res. 

Adj. only do. 

-Fitz Maurice, from h. p. Rifle 

Brigade, Lieut, vice M'Lachlan, su¬ 
perseded 19 do. 

G. Burrard, Errs, vice Nisbctt, cancel, 
led, 21 April 

9 Lt. Brownrigg, Adj. vice Davies, prom. 

do. 

10 W. Musgrave, Ens. by purch. vice Fen¬ 

ton, prom. * 12 May 


1 F. 
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Appointments, Promotions, S>c. 


LOct. 


12 


13 

11 


15 


16 


24 


£5 


27 

29 


30 


35 


36 


57 


58 


40 

41 


43 


41 


46 


48 


Capt Crowther, fromh. p. 41 F. Capt. 
vice Henderson, exeh. rec. tlifF. from 
Capt. Bowler, retained on full pay of 
80 F. 5 ^ Ia y 

VV. Chambre, Ens. by purch. vice How¬ 
ard, prom. 19 do. 

Lieut. Homers from h. p. 3 F. Lieut. 

vice Jenning, exch. 5 do. 

Ens. Byng, from 29 F. Lt. by purch- 
vice Temple, prom. 28 April 

-Farmar, from h. p. 77 F. do. vice 

Byng, 85 F. 5 May 

Hosp. As. Knott, As. Surg. vice Gra¬ 
ham, dead do. 

Assist. Surg. Alexander, from h. p. 28 
F. Assist. Surg. 12 do. 

Capt. Browne, from li. p. 36 F. Cant. 

vice D’Arcy, exch. 19 do. 

Gent Cadet P. J. Petit, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Dunbar, 
prom. do. 

Capt. Stoyte, from 1 F. Capt. vice Lane, 
exch. do. 

Lt. Pickering, from h. p. 96 F. Lt. vice 
Uniacke, cancelled 5 do. 

Lieut. Phibbs, from 89 F. Lieut, vice 
Sedley, cancelled do. 

Capt. Burgh, from In p. 56 F. Capt. 

vice Wolseley, exeh. 19 do. 

Ens. Macdonald, from li. p. 91 F. Ens. 

repaying the diff. 7 April 

Qua. Mas. Douglas, from 1 W. I. R. 

Qua. Mas. vice Kennedy, exch.5May 
C. Eaton, Ens. by purch. vice Byng, 
15 F. 28 April 

Lieut. Blunt, from h. p. 36 F. Lieut. 

vice Dighton, cancelled 5 May 
C. May, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, Ens. vice Barr, 3 F. 19 do. 
Capt. Young, from h. p. 53 F. Capt. 
vice Skirrow, exch. rec. diff. 

14 Sept. 1824 

Lieut. Betty, from h. p. 27 F. Lieut. 

vice Brcary, exch. 5 May, 1825. 
R. E. Hickson, Ens. vice Semple, 77 F. 

12 do. 


Gent. Cadet, L. F. Thomassct, from R. 
Mil. Coll. do. by purch. vice Murray, 
prom. 19 do. 

J. Bradshaw, do. by purch. vice Browne, 
prom. 12 do. 

Assist. Surg. Maginn, from h. p. 5 Dr. 

Gds. Assist. Surg. do. 

Lieut. Hopper, Capt vice Forster, dead 
18 Sept. 1824 
Ens. Tudor, Lieut do. 

Brev. Mai. Ryan, from h.p. 30 F. Capt. 

12 May, 1825 
As. Surg. Pcrrott, Surg. vice Cowen, 
dead, 21 April 

Hosp. As. Tenant, As. Surg. do. 

Lt Bluett, Capt. vice Browne, dead 
29 June, 1824 
-M'Intyrc, do. vice Macleod, dead 

27 Aug. 

--Maclean, do. 10 Feb. 1825 

Ens. lledingfield, Lt. 19 June, 1824 

-Tallon, do. 27 Aug. 

-O’Neill, do. vice Hum, dead 

10 Sept. 

--Reed, do. 10 Feb. 1825 

J. Smith, Ens. 19' Aug. 1824 

J. Boyse, do. 10 Sept. 

-Stoddart, do. 11 Feb. 1825 

Assist. Surg. Edwards, from li. p. Ass. 

Surg. 12 May 

Capt. Shelton, Maj. vice Burgh, dead, 

28 April 

Lt. Whitney, Capt. do. 

Ens. Boyse, Lt. do. 

J. Pennington, Ens. do. 

Lieut. Smith, from h. p. 78 F. Lt. vice 
Cowell, cancelled 5 May 

A. L. Davids, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. vice Sutherland, 
77 F. 14 April 

Lieut. M‘Phcrson, from h. p. 50 F. do. 

vice Graham, 92 F. 19 May 

2d Lieut. Smyth, from R. Art. Lieut, 
vice Gardiner, cancelled 5 do. 


50 


51 

54 


56 


58 

60 


63 

64 

67 


70 

72 

75 

77 

79 


80 

81 


85 


86 


89 


91 

92 


Lieut. Cochrane, from h. p. 3 F. Gds. 
do. (repay, diff.) vice Smyth, Staff 
Corps 19 May 

Ens. Phibbs, from h. p. 101 F. Ens. vice 
Burrowes, cancelled 5 do. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Campbell, from 45 F. Maj. 

vice Fraser, dead, 21 April 

Lt. Hay, from 48 F, Lt. vice Macphcr- 
son, cancelled, 9 do. 

Lieut. Woodgate, Capt. vice Black, 
dead 27 Sept. 1824 

Ens. Harris, Lieut. do. 

-Leighton, Lieut. 7 April 

-Noyes, do. vice Ilewetson, cane. 

12 May 

B. T. Finniss, Ens. do. 

Ens. Matteson, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Seymour, prom. do. 

P. H. Howard, Ens. do. 

Lieut. Keal, Capt. by purch. vice Von 
Boeck, ret. 19 do. 

Ens.Dalzell, from 93 F. 1st Lieut, do. 
Gent. Cadet H. Spence, from R. Mil. 

Coll. 2d Lt. vice Binstead,53F.20ApriI 
A. Tucker, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, do. 21 do. 

Ens. Wootton, from h. p. 25 F. Ens. 

vice Carter, cancelled, 12 May 

-Mieliel, Lt. by purch. vice Gam¬ 
med, 92 F. 28 April 

D. H. Laurell, Ens. do. 

Lt. Webster, Capt. vice Cassidy, dead, 
19 May 

Ens. Hennessy, Lieut. do. 

-Kirwan, from 6 F. Ens. vice Tut- 

hill, cancelled, 28 April 

II. Ilopwood, Bhs. by purch, vice 
Stewart, prom. 12 May 

Capt. Mason, from h. p. 80 F. Capt. 

vice Maclean, exch. 19 do. 

Lieut Evans, from h. p. 17 F. Lieut. 

vice M‘Queen, exch. rec. dif. 12 do. 
II. Preston, Ens. by purch. vice Slade, 
prom. do. 

Staff As. Surg. O’Donnel, As. Surg. vice 
Fraser, dead, 5 do. 

Ens. Semple, from 35 F. Lieut, vice 
Elliott, dead 12 do. 

Lt. Han. J. Sinclair, from h. p. 95 F. 

Lt. repaying diff. 8 April 

C. B. Newhouse, from R. Mil. Acad, 
at Woolwich, Ens. vice Brown, prom. 

6 do. 

Lt. Gen. Sir R. S. Donkin, K.C.B. Col. 
vice Gen. Sir A. Campbell, dead, 

20 do. 

Serj. Maj. M‘Donald, from 5 F. Gds. 
Adj. and Ens. vice Sisson, prom. 

28 do. 

Capt. Crofton, from Ceylon Reg. Capt. 

vice Law, exch. 25 Sept. 1821 

Lieut. Byng, from 15 F. Lieut. 

5 May, 1825 

Lt. Hunt, Capt. by purch. vice Wil¬ 
liams prom. 9 April 

Ens. Lord Crofton, Lt do. 

W. Cooke, Ens. do. 

Capt. Wolseley, from h. p. 56 F. Capt. 

vice Humfrcy, exch. rec. dif.19 May 
II. Copinger, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ens. 28 do. 

Ens. Currie, Lieut, vice Thomas Tay¬ 
lor, dead, 31 Aug. 1824 

Lieut Agnew, Capt. vice Coates, dead, 
25 Dec. 


Ens. Maclean, Lieut. do. 

J. Gray, Ens. 31 Aug. 

Lieut. Peck, from h. p. 11 F. Lieut. 

vice Phibbs, 25 F. 5 May, 1825 
Ens. Calder, from 1 W. I. R. Ens. vice 
Stuart, 6 F. 28 April 

Lt. Gammell, from 61 F. Capt by 
purch. vice Warren, ret 14 do. 
Ens. Sawbridge, Lt. vice Gordon, dead, 
28 do. 

-■ Aird, Ens. 9 do. 

J. II. Mackrell, Ens. 10 do. 

J. G. lnglis, do. 28 do. 

Lieut. Graham, from 46 F. Lieut vice 
Campbell, h. p. 30 F. 19 May 
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33 Lt. Fancourt, from 4 Dr. Capt. by 

purch. vice Coleman, ret. 28 April 

35 F. Price, Ens. by purch. vice Parker, 

prom. 12 May 

93 Lieut. Butler, from h. p. 35 F. Lieut. 

vice Valentine, cancelled do. 

Rifle Brig. Serj. Maj. Fairfoot, Quar. Mast, vice 
Daunt, 90 F. 28 April 

H. Shirley, do. by purch. vice Hamil¬ 
ton, 7 F. 12 May 

1 W. I. R. F. Lloyd, Ens.vice Calder, 90 F.28June 
Qua. Mast. Kennedy, from 2? F. Qua. 

Mast, vice Douglas, exch. 5 May 
Ens. Porter, from h. p. 35 F. Ens.vice 
de Daubrawa, exch. 19 do. 

R.Afr.Col.C.Lt. Patterson, /Ydj. vice Jobling, res. 

Adj. only, 25 Feb. 

Ens. O’Ha'lloran, Lieut, vice Burton, 
dead, 2 May 

—- Foss, do. vice M'Kenzie, dead 

3 do. 

-Lizar, do. vice Greetham, 99 F. 

4 do. 

-Godwin, do. vice Clements, prom. 

5 do. 

Vol. W. P. Godwin, Ens. viceUniacke, 
dead, 1 do. 

-P. Carmody, do. 2 do. 

-C. S. Robison, do. 3 do. 

-E. Hawkins, do. 4 do. 

-R. Smith, do. 5 do. 

R.StaffC. Lt. Smyth, from 48 F. 1st Lt. 9 May 
R. Walpole, 2d Lieut, by purch. vice 
Ramsdin, 7 F. 11 do. 

Ceylon R. Capt. Law, from 83 F. Capt. vice Crof- 
ton, exch. 25 Sept. 1824 

2d Lieut. Maclcay, 1st Lieut, vice Wat¬ 
son, dead 12 Nov. 

II. Stephenson, 2d Lieut, vice Brahan, 
dead 19 May 1825 

H. F. Powell, do. vice Mackay, do. 

Ordnance , 

Royal Art. 1st Lt. Lawlor, 2d Capt. vice Rains, 
51 F. 8 April, 1825 

2d Lt. St John, 1st Lt. do. 

Gent. Cadet, J. M.Cockburn, 2d Lt. do. 
2d Capt. Jackson, from h. p. 2d Capt. 

14 clo. 

2d Lt. Pickering, 1st Lt. vice Foote, 
Staff Corps, 9 do. 

Gent. Cadet, II. S. Coombc, 2d Lt. do. 

Royal Art. Gent. Cadet G. Markland, 2d Lt. vice 
Brooke, 17 F. 9 April, 1825 

-R. Robertson, do. vice 

Pottinger, 6 F. do. 

-J. Hill, 2d Lt. vice Jones, 

Staff Corps, 10 do. 

It. Eng. 1st Lt. Lanccy, 2d Capt. vice Head, 
Cape Corps, do. 

2d Lt. Browne, 1st Lt. do. 

Garrisons. 

Lt. Gen. Lachlan Maclean, Lt. Gov. of Quebec, 
vice Paterson, dead 5 May, 1825 

Staff: 

Maj. M'Dougall, h. p. 85 F. Insp. Field Officer of 
Mil. in Nova Scotia, (with rank of Lt. Col. in 
the army,) vice Harris, res. 21 April, 1825 

Maj. Love, 52 F. Insp. Field Off. of Mil. in New 
Brunswick, with rank of Lt. Col. in the Army, 
5 May 1825 

Lt. Hodges, from h. p. 13 Dr. Adj. of a Recruit. 
Dist. vice Anderson, exch. do. 

Hospital Staff. 

Staff Surg. Burd, from h. p. Surg. to the Forces, 
25 April, 1825 

-O’Malcy, from h. p. do. 28do. 

-Hacket, from h. p. do. do. 

G. Brown, Hosp. Assist, vice Tenant, 41 F- 1 do. 

Hosp. As. White, As. Surg. vice Magrath, res. 

5 May 1825 

-M'Isaac, do. vice O’Donnell, 77 F. do. 

J. A. Topham, Hosp. As. vice Knott, 15 F. do. 


G. Dryden, do. do. 

E. Miller, do. do. 

W. C. Eddie, do. vice Maury, dead 19 do. 

R. D. Smith, do. vice Russell, 1 F. do. 

Unattached. 


Capt. Simson, from Gren. Gds. Lt Col. of Inf. by 
purch. vice Maj. Gen. J.M. Smyth, ret. 

28 April, 1825 
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Lt. Temple, from 15 F. Capt. of Comp, by purch. 
vice Heathcote, 27 F. 31 March 

Maj. Montague, from 56 F. Lt. Col. of Inf. by 
purch. vice Lt. Col. Sir W. Cox, h. p. Port. 
Scrv. ret. 19 May, 1825 

- Hon. G. Anson, from 7 Dr. G. Lt. Col. by 

purch. vice Hon. Col. Gore, h. p. 9. F. ret. do. 

Capt. Gascoyne, from 51 F. Maj. of Inf. by purch. 
vice Lt. Col. Midgley, h. p. Staff do. 

-Maberly, from 81 F. Maj. of Inf. by purch. 

vice Col. Clavering, h. p. 98 F. ret. do. 

•-Peel, from Gren. Gds. Maj, of Inf. by purch. 

vice Lt. Col. Campbell, h. p. 62 F. ret. do. 

Lt Seymour, from 58 F. Capt. of Inf. by purch. 
vice Lydiard, h. p. Liverpool Regt. ret. 12 do. 

-Wilmot, from 7 F. Capt. of Inf. by purch. 

vice Maj. Moncrietf, h. p. 52 F. ret. do. 

-Harcourt, from Colds. Gds. Capt of Inf. by 

purch. vice Madden, h. p. 100 F. ret 19 do. 

Cor. Hepburn, from 2 Dr. Gds. Lieut, of Inf. by 
purch. vice Robinson, h. p. Meuron’s R. ret. 

12 do. 

Ens. Slade, from 75 F. Lt. of Inf. by purch. vice 
Freer, h. p. 58 F. ret do. 

Cor. Daintry, from 6th Dr. Gds. Lieut of Inf. by 
purch. vice Maddison, h. p. 7 Dr. ret. do. 

Ens. Stewart, from 72 F. Lieut, of Inf. by purch. 
vice Cliffe, h. p. 7 F. ret. do. 

- Hon. A. C. J. Browne, from 37 F. Lt. of Inf. 

by purch. vice O’Donnell, h. p. 20 F. ret. do. 

-Parker, from 95 F. Lt. of Inf. by purch. vice 

Alexander, h. p. 101 F. ret. do. 

-Walker, from II F. Lieut, of Inf. by purch. 

vice Clarke, h. p. 93 F. ret. do. 

-Curteis, from 53 F. Lt. of Inf. by purch. vice 

Goldfrap, h. p. 5 F. ret. do. 

Cor. Cockran, from 7 Dr. Gds. Lieut, of Inf. by 
purch. vice Commeline, lr. p. 71 F. ret. do. 

-Phillips, from 4 Dr. Lieut, of Inf. by purch. 

vice Jodrell, h. p. 7 F. ref. do. 

Ens. Fenton, from 10 F. Lieut, of Inf. by purch. 
vice Gladwin, h. p. Ree. Diff. ret. do. 

-Murray, from 36 F. Lieut, of Inf. by purch. 

vice Cosens, h. p. 14 F. ret. J 9 do. 

-Dunbar, from 22 F. Lieut, of Inf. by purch. 

vice Sydney, h. p. 14 F. ret. do. 

-Howard, from 15 F. Lieut, of Inf. by purch. 

vice Hall, h. p. 61 F. ret. do. 

A. Coryton, Ens. by purch. vice Ld. Eliot, h. p. 
66 F. ret. 12 do. 

J. Ball, Ens. by purch. vice Baynes, h. p. 2 Gn. 
Bn. ret do. 

L. J. Hay, Ens by purch. vice Proctor, h. p. 43 
F. ret. do. 

Exchanges, 

Lieut Col. Hutchinson, Cape Corps, with Lt 
Col. Somerset, h. p. Unatt. 

Capt. Leatham, from 1 Dr. Gds. rec. diflf. with 
Capt. Skinner, h. p. York Chass. 

-Higgins, from 7 F. with Lord Wm. Thynne, 

27 F. 

-Charlton, from 85 F. rec. diflf. with Lord W 

Paulet, h. p. Unatt 

Resignations and Retirements . 

Maj. Gen. J. N. Smyth (retaining rank.) 

Lt.-Col. Hon . J. Walpole, Coldst. Gds. 

Capt. Hudson, Gren. Gds. 

-Luttrell, do. 

- Hon. Walter Forbes Coldst. Gds. 

-Warren, 92 F. 

-Coleman, 93 F. 

Superseded. 

Staff As. Surg. Rhys. 

Lieut. M‘Lachlan, 8 F. 

Staff Assist. Surg. T. Rhys. 

Appoi n / ment s Cancelled. 

Lieut. Leighton, 2 F. 

-Unlackc, 25 F. 

-Sedley, 25 F. 

-— Deighton, 29 F. 

-Peddie, 35 T. 

-Cowell, 45 F. 

Lieut Gardiner, 48 F. 

-Hewetson, 56 F. 

-Carter, 63 F. 

-Thomas, 89 F. 

-Valentine, 97 F. 

-Brcary, 1 R. Vet. Bn. 

-Daintry, h. p. Unatt. 

Ens. Burrowas, 49 F 

3 X 
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-Leslie, 71 F. 

-Howard, 58 F. 

Staff Surg. Rice, from h. p. 

Assist. Surg. Derry, 4 F. 

Lieut. Maepher«on, 51 F. 

- Breany, from 35 F, to 1 R. V, Bn. 


Appointments, Promotions, §c. £Oct. 

Lieut. Peddie, from h. ix 21 F. to full pay, 35 F. 
-— Leighton, from 2 F. to 56 F. 


Ensign Nisbett, 8 F. 

- Tuthill, 70 F. 

Paymaster, O’Meara Afr. Col. Corps. 
Staff Surg. Rice, from h.fp. to full pay. 


June. 


To be Major General. 

Brevet. Col. James Campbell, R. Mar. 

27 May, 1S25 

To he Colonel?. 

Lt. Col. Bethunc, h. p. 16 Gar. Bn. 

12 Aug. 1810 

-Weston, h. p. do. 27 May, 1825 

To be Lieutenant Colonel. 

Maj. Wetherall, IF. 11 Dec. 1821 
To be Majors. 

Capt. Denham, i? F. (Maj. in Africa) 
22 Nov. 1821 

-A Hiell, R. M. 27 May, 1825 

-M. Timpson do. do. 

-J. S. Hamilton, 1 R. Vet. Bn. do. 

-W. Ramsay, R. Mar. do. 

-J. B. Orde, 59 F. do. 

—- • W. H. Newton. 75 F. do. 

-H. Ross, R. Mar. do. 

-P. S. Perry, do. do. 

-T. Aslett, do. do. 

-E. II. Garthwaite, R. Mar. do. 

-H. Priddle, do. do. 

To be Aides^de^Cainp to the King, with the 
Rank of Colonel in the Army, 27 th May, 

Lt. Col. Grenvill, 45 F. 

-R. II. Dick, 42 F. 

-■— Neil Douglas, 79 F. 

-Henry Wyndham, 10 Dr. 

To be Lieutenant Generals in the East 
Indies only , 27 th May. 1825. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, K.C.B. 

-Alexander Cuppage 

-Alexander Dyco 

-Charles Corner 

— - --John Gordon 

-Tredway Clarke 

-William Henry Blachford 

-Malcolm Grant 

-John Bailie 

-John Cuppage 

-—-Henry P. Laurence 

-- SirG . Martindell, K.C.B. 

-— Charles Rumley 

--— Sir G. S. Brown, K.C.B. 

-•— Sir Thomas Brown, K.C.B. 

To be Major Generals in the East Indies 
only, 27 th May 1825. 

Col. J. Cunningham 

-T. Shuldham 

-J. Leith 

-F. Pierce 

-W, H. Hewitt 

To be Colonels in the East Indies only , 
27 th May, 1825. 

Lt. Col. G. Carpenter 

- — - J. L. Caldwell 

-H. S. Osborne 

2 L. Gds. Lt. Bulkely, Capt. by purch. vice dc 
Courcy, ret. 31 May, 1825 

Cor. and Sub-Lt Lyon, Lt. do. 

J- Trotter, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. 

R.II.Gds. Cor. Gordon, Lt. by purch. vice Hotch- 
kin, ret. 7 Apr. 

Ens. Arthur, Marquis of Douro, from 
7L F. Cor. 2 June 

1 Dr.Gds. Cor. Sir G. Aylmer, Bt. L. by purch. 

vice Blathwayt, prom. 9 do. 

G. Teesdale, C'or. do. 

W. E. Ilartopp, Cor. by purch. vice 
Hepburn, prom. 12 May 

J. E. Dyer, (Riding Master,) Cor. with¬ 
out pay. 26 do. 

Dyer, from h. p. 2 Dr. Gds. Quar. 
Mast, vice Matsden, dead do. 


3 Gen. SirW. Payne, Bt. from 12 Dr. 

Col. vice Gen. Vyse, dead 2 June 

Cor. Warrington, from 11 Dr. Cor. vice 

Chalmers, prom. 26 May 

R. K. Trotter, Cor. by purch. vice 
Cochran, prom. 12 do. 

7 Capt. Clark, from 1 Dr. Maj. by purch. 

vice Anson, prom. 26 do. 

Lt. Elton, from 13 Dr. Lt. vice Bowen, 
h. p. 103 F. 2 June 

2 Dr. Serj. Maj. Gillies, (RidingMaster,) Cor. 

without pay 12 May 

3 Lt. Tuite. Capt. by purch. vice Man- 

full, ret. 5 do. 

Cr. Floyer, Lt. do. 

W. W. Congreve, Cor. 12 do. 

Bt. Col. Lord R. Manners, from h. p. 

10 Dr. Lt. Col. 2 June 

Ens. Levett, from 65 F. Cor. by purch. 
vice Trevityan, ret. 16 do. 

4 Cor. Weston, Lt. by purch. vice Fan- 

court, 95 F. 19 May 

Maj. Sale, Lt. Col. 2 June 

Capt. Fendall, Maj. do. 

Lt. Ileydop, from 12 Dr. Capt. do. 
6 Lt. Col. Keane, from h. p. Lt. Col. do. 

Cor. Mansel,Lt. by purch.vieoWarrand, 
prom. 9 do. 

H. F. Mackay, Capt. do. 

8 Lt. Brett, Capt. by purch. vice Cart¬ 

wright, prom. 26 May 

Cor. Malet, Lt. do. 

Maj. Craufurd, from Cape Corps Cav. 
Maj. vice Baumgardt, prom. 9 June 

9 Cor. C. Williams, Lt. by puvcli. vice 

Beresford, prom. 26 May 

A. C'. Williams, Cor. 16 June 

19 Lt. Hon. R. Watson, Capt. by purch. 

vice Hamilton, ret. 19 May 

Cor. Macdonell, Lt. do. 

L. R. Vise. Frankfort do Montmorency. 
Cor. do. 

11 Serj. Maj. Ready, Adj. (with rank of 

Col.) vice Butcher, res. Adj. only do. 
W. Roebuck, Cor. by purch. vice War¬ 
rington, 3 Dr. G. 26 do. 

12 Maj. Gen. Sir C. Grant, K.C.B. and 

K.C.H. Col. vice Sir W. Payne, 3 Dr. 
G. 2 June 

Lt. Rose, Capt. by purch. vice Andrews, 
Cape Corps 9 do. 

Cor. Hyde, Lt. do. 

Lt Stewart, from 75 F. Lt. vice Morris, 
h. p. 88 F. 10 do. 

F. W. Hamilton, Cor. do. 

G. Dewes, do. vice Hyde 16 do. 

Lt. Stokes, from 20 F. Lt. vice Elton, 

7 Dr. G. 2 do. 

15 Capt. Byam, Maj. by purch. vice Eden, 

prom. 16 do. 

Lt. Scott, Capt. do. 

Comet Dundas Lt. do. 

16 Brev. Lt. Col. Belli, Lt. Col. 2 do. 

Capt King, Maj. do. 

Lt. I-Iarris, Capt. do. 

Cor. Smyth, Lt. by purch. vice Ball, 

prom. 26 May 

E. Guest, Cor. do. 

17 Lt. Budden, Capt. by purch. vice 

Thompson, prom. 6 June 

Cor. Lottus, Lt. 9 do. 

Gren.Gds. Ens. and Lt. Rowley, Lt and Capt. by 
purch. vice Simpson, prom. 21 May 

- Hon. P. Ashburnham Lt. 

and Capt. by purch. vice Stark, ret 
25 do. 

-Eyres, do. do. vice Peel, 

prom. 26 do. 

Ensign Digby, from 88 F. Ens. and Lt. 
t , 24 do. 

J. Dunlop, do. 26 do. 

2d Lt. Gower, from R. Brig. do. 9 June 
Capt Dougins, Adj. vice Simpson, 
prom. 26 May 
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ColdstGds.Lorcf M. W. Graham, Ens. and Lt. by 
purch. vice Harcourt, prom. 19 do. 

3 F. Gds. Hon. R. Sandilands, do. vice Fitzroy, 

prom. 26 do. 

Lt. Douglas, Lt. and Capt. by purch. 

vice Prendergast, ret. 16 June 

Ens. Hood, from 61 F. Ens. and Lt. by 
purch. vice Fairfield, prom. 15 do. 

B. J. Bruce, do. do. vice Douglas 16 do. 

1 F. Hosp. As. Russell, As. Surg. vice Os- 

borne, dead 19 May 

2 Ens. Raitt, Lt. vice Leighton, cancelled 

12 do. 

E. L. Daniell, Ens. 12 do. 

4 As. Surg. Barry, from h. p. 60 F. As. 

Surg. do. 

I-Iosp. As. Hawkey, do. vice Berry, can¬ 
celled 16 June 

5 Serj. Maj. Tillar, Qua. Mas. vice Bish¬ 

op, prom. 5 May 

Lt. Col. Sutherland, from 2d \V. I. R. 
Lt. Col. 2 June 

7 2d Lt. Itamsden, from Rifle Brig. Lt. 

by purch. 11 May 

-Hamilton, from do. do. 

by purch. vice Wilmot, prom. 12 do. 
Lt. Col. Fitz Clarence, from 11 F. Lt 
Col. 2 June 

Lord A. Chiche'stcr, Lt. vice Lord S. 
Chichester, dead 9 do. 

8 Lt. Fitz Maurice, from h. p. Rifle 
Brig. Lt. vice M‘Lachlan, superseded 

19 May 

Lt. Calder, Adj. vice Drury, res. Adj. 
only 5 do. 

9 Brev. Col. Campbell, Lt. Col. 2 June 

Brev. Lt. Col. Peebles, Maj. do. 

Lt. Cockburn, Capt. do. 

Ens. Sandes, Lt. do. 

H. R. Dulf, Ens. do. 

Ens. Hon. A. F. Cathcart, from 25 F. 

Lt. by purch. vice Brisbane, prom. 

9 do. 

10 VV. Musgrave, Ens. by purch. vice Fen¬ 

ton, prom. 12 May 

Lt. Col. Payler, from h. p. Lt. Col. 

2 Juno 

Lt. Galloway, Capt. by purch. vice Gal¬ 
lic, ret 26 May 

11 Lt. Col. Keightlny, from h. p. Lt Col. 

vice Fitz Clarence, 7 F. 2 June 

12 Capt Crowther, from h. p. 4 F. Capt 

vice Henderson, rec. uitV. from Capt. 
Bowler, retained upon full pay, 80 F. 

5 May 

As. SuTg. Foote, from h. p. 26 F. As. 
Surg. 2 June 

15 W. Chambre, Ens. by purch. vice How¬ 
ard, prom. 19 May 

Maj. Sale, Lt. Col. 2 June 

Brev. Maj. Thornhill, Maj. do. 

Lt. Fenton, Capt. do. 

M G. Noweome, Ens. vice Capadose, dead 

26 May 

Ens. Grant, from 57 F. Ens. vice Ncw- 
omce, 88 F. 9 June 

15 Lt. Farmar, from h. p. 77 F. Lt. vice 

Byng, 88 F. 3 May 

Hosp. As. Knott, As. Surg. vice Graham, 
dead dp. 

Ens. Thorold, Lt. by purch. vice Hope, 
prom. 9 June 

C. Cooke, Ens. do. 

16 As. Surg. Alexander, from h. p. 28 F. 

As. Surg. 12 May 

Brev. Lt. Col. Ximencs, from 45 F. Lt 
Col. 2 June 

17 Lt. Church, Capt. by purch. vice Slcgg, 

ret 19 May 

Ens. Edwards, Lt. do. 

A. Lockhart, Ens. do. 

J. Henry, do. vice Far^reU, prom. 

26 do. 

Brev. Maj. Croker, Maj. by purch. vice 
Nicoll, ret 16 June 

Lt. Anley, Capt. do. 

Ens. O’Brien, Lt do. 

J. Darley, Ens. do. 

20 Lt Thatcher, from h. p. 105 F. Lt 

vice Stokes, 15 Dr. 2 do. 

22 Gent. Cadet It J. Petit, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Dunbar, 
protn. 19 May 

23 Assist. Surg. Farkc, from h. p. 20 Dr. 

Assist. Surg. 2 June 
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2 d Lt Tupper, 1st Lt. by purch. vice 
Grey, proin. 16 do. 

W. R. Stretton, 2d Lt do. 

24 F. T. Cunynghame, Ens. vice Cunyng- 

hame, dead 26 May 

25 Lt Pickering, from h. p. 96 F. Lt vice 

Uniacke, cancelled 5 do. 

Lt Phibbs, from 89 F. do. vice Sedley, 
cancelled do. 

S. Ilclerton, Ens. by purch. vice Cath¬ 
cart, 9 F. ’ 9 J une 

26 Serj. Maj. Rogers, Qua. Mast vice M‘> 

Gregor, dead 26 May 

97 Lt. D’Urban, from h. p. 35 F. Lt vice 

Carroll, dead 9 June 

28 Assist. Surg. Portelli, from h. p. 10 F. 

Assist Surg. 2 do. 

29 Lt. Blunt, from h. p. 36 F. Lt. vice 

Deighton, cancelled 5 May 

C. May, from It. Mil. Acad, at'Wool¬ 
wich, Ens. vice Barr, 10 F. 10 do. 

Lt. Stephens, Capt. by purch. vice Cra- 
dock, prom. 9 June 

Ens. Walond, Lt do. 

-Ilopwooil, from 72 F. Ens. do. 

31 Brev. Maj. Eagar, Maj. by purch. vice 

M‘Gregor, prom. 2 do. 

Lt. Nunn, Capt vice Cust, 59 F. 16 do. 
Andros, do. by purch. vice Eagar, prom. 

do. 

32 Assist. Surg. Campbell, from h. p. Rif. 

Brig. Assist. Surg. 2 do. 

33 Ens. Galloway, Lt. vice Urquhart, dead 

do. 

2d Lt. Hornsby, from GO F. Ens. do. 
Assist Surg. Collis, from h. p. G F. As? 
Surg. do. 

35 R. E. Hickson, Ens. vice Semple, 

77 F. 12 May 

36 Gent. Cmlet L. F. Tliomnssct, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Mur¬ 
ray, prom. 19 do. 

Assist. Surg. Burkett, from h. p. 7 F. 
Assist. Surg. 2 June 

57 J. Bradshaw, Ens. by purch. vice 

Browne, prom. 12 May 

Assist. Surg. Maginn, from h. p. 5 Dr. 
Gds. Assist. Surg. do. 

38 Lt. Hopper, Capt. vice Forster, dead 

18 Sept 1824 
Ens. Tudor, Lt. do. 

Brev. Lt. Col. Evans, Lt. Col. 

2 June, 1325 

Capt. Baillie, Maj. do. 

Lt Young, Capt. do. 

Ens. Johnston, Lt do. 

38*F. W. R. Waddell, Ens. do. 

39 Lt. Parker, Capt. by purch. vice Ortlc, 

ret. 16 do. 

40 Brev. Maj. Ryan, from h. p. 30 F. Capt 

22 May 

41 Lt. Bluett, Capt. vie© Browne, dead 

29 June, 1824. 

— MTntyrc, do. vice Maeleod, dead 

27 Aug. 

— Maclean, do. 10 Feb. 1825 

Ens. Bedingfeld, Lt 29 June, 1824 

- Tallon, do. 27 Aug. 

-O’Neill, do. vice Hume, dead 

10 Sept 

-Read, do. 10 Feb. 1825 

J. Smith, Ens. 19 Aug. 1824 

J. Boyse, do. 10 Sept. 

— Stoddert, do. 11 Feb. 1825 

Capt O’Reilly, Maj. by purch. vice 

Hill, ret 16 June 

43 F. Assist Surg. Edwards, from h. p. 43 F. 

Assist Surg. J2 May 

Hosp. Assist Galeani, Assist. Surg. vice 
Edwards, res. 16 June 

45 Lt Smith, from h. p. 78 F. Lt vice 

Cowel 1 , cancelled 5 May 

Brev. Lt Col. Staekpoole, Lt. Col. vice 
Ximenee, 16 F. 2 June 

-J. M. Staekpoole, Maj. do. 

Lt Webb, from 69 F. Capt vice Camp¬ 
bell, 50 F. 2G May 

-Stewart, do. 2 June 

Ens. Urquhart, Lt do. 

E. J. Coke, Ens. 9 do. 

46 Lt M'Pherson, from h. p. 30 F. Lt. 

vice Graham, 92 F. 19 May 

Ens. Taylor, from h. p. 30 F. Lt by 
purch. vice J. Campbell, <2) prom. 

26 Mhy 
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Ens. Browne, do. vice Raines, 77 F. 

2 June 

W. Jonc6, Ens. do. 

2d Lt. Smyth, from R. Art. Lt. vice 
Gardiner, cancelled 6 May 

Lt Cochrane, from h. p. 3 F. Gds. do. 
(repaying diff.) vice Smyth, Staff 
Corps 19 do. 

Ens. Phibbs, from h. p. 101 F. Ens. vice 
Burrowes, cancelled 5 do. 

R. Birch, Ens. by purch. vice Gammell, 
prom. 12 do. 

Hosp. Assist. Ryan, Assist. Surg. 

16 Juno 

Lt. Col. Fergusson, from 88 F. Lt. Col. 

2 do. 

Ens. King, Lt. by purch. vice Moun¬ 
tain, 76 F. 26 May 

G. W. Birch, Ens. do. 

Lt. Gawler, Capt. by purch. vice Yorke, 
prom. 9 Juno 

Ens. Vivian, Lt. do. 

-French, Ens. do. 

Hosp. Assist. Paterson, Assist. Surg. 

16 do. 

Lt. Butler, Capt. by purch. vice Knox, 
ret, do. 

Ens. Krcfting, Lt. do. 

E. Wakefield, Ens. do. 

Lt. Slyfield, Capt. by purch. vice Gas¬ 
coyne, prom. 26 May 

Ens. Slade, Lt. do. 

R. S. Orde, Ens. do. 

Lt. Woodgate, Capt. vice Black, dead 
27 Sept. 1824 
Capt. Cairnes, Maj. by purch. vice 
Montagu, prom. 26 do. 

Lieut. Palmer, Capt. do. 

Ens. Barclay, Lieut. do. 

G. Hogg, Ens. do. 

Hosp. As. Connel, As. Surg. 16 June 
Ens. Mattison, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Seymour, prom. 12 May 

P. H. Howard, Ens. do. 

II. F. Beil, do. vice Mattison, prom. 

26 do. 

J. E. Acklom, do. vice Barney, prom. 

9 June 

Brev. Maj. Cust, from 51 F. Maj. vice 
Bathurst, prom. do. 

Lieut. Keal, Capt. by purch. vice Von 
Boeck, ret. 19 May 

Ens. Dalzell, from 93 F. 1st Lieut, do. 
Lieut. Hon. G. Hervy, Capt. by purch. 

vice Krien, ret. 2 June 

2d Lieut. Nesbitt, 1st Lieut. do. 

C. O’Donoghue, 2d Lieut, vice 'Horns¬ 
by, 33 F. 10 do. 

Ens. Bouverie, Lt. by purch. vice Cal¬ 
decott, ret. 9 do. 

-Jodrell Ens. do. 

Ens. Wootton, from h. p. 25 F. Ens. 

vice Carter, cancelled 12 May 

Brev. Maj. Fairtlough, Maj. by purch. 

vice Le Geyte, ret. 26 do. 

Lieut. Hunt, Capt. do. 

Ens. Gordon, Lieut. do. 

T. Levett, Ens. do. 

Lt. Farquharson, Capt. 2 Juno 

lion. II. B. Grey, Ens. by purch. vice 
Hawke, prom. 12 May 

Lieut. Webster, Capt. vice Cassidy, 
dead 19 do. 

Ens. llenessy, Lieut. do. 

Brev. Lt. Col. Hawkins, Lt. Col. 2 June 
Brev. Maj. Head, Maj. do. 

Lieut. Jackson, Capt. do. 

Ens. Maitland, Lieut. do. 

A. Maclean, Ens. 2 June 

Brev. Lt. Cql. Jones, Lt. Col. do. 
Brev. Maj. Pidgeon, Maj. do. 

Ens. A. Marq. of Douro, from h. p. 81 
F. Ens. vice Leslie, cancelled 26 May 
W. J. Myers, Ens. by purch. vice Lord 
Douro, R. llo. Gds. 9 June 

As. Surg. Gardiner, from h. p. 12 F. 

As. Surg. 2 do. 

Lieut. Cardin; r, from Rifle Brig. Capt. 

vice Pidgeon 16 do. 

E. Hopwood, Ens. by purch. vice Stew¬ 
art, prom. 12 May 

C. P. Trapaud, do. by purch. vice Hop- 
wood, 29 F. 9 June 

Lt.Owgan, from h. p. 88 F. Lieut, vice 
Stuart, 12 Dr. 10 do. 
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85 
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92 

95 


Lt. Brown, Ens. by pureh. vice Gor¬ 
don, prom. 9 do. 

R. Preston, Ens. by purch. vice Slade, 
prom. 12 Muy 

Lieut. Mountain, from 52 F. Capt. by 

purch. vice Hatchell, ret. 26 do. 

Ens. Semple, from 35 F. Lieut, vice 
Elliot, dead 12 do. 

Capt. Clerke, Maj. by purch. vice Place, 
prom. 26 do. 

Lieut. Raines, from 46 F. Capt. vice 
Bowen, dead 2 June 

StafF As. Surg. O’Donnel, As. Surg. 

vice Fraser, dead 5 May 

Eus. Price, from 95 F. Ena. vice Came¬ 
ron, 79 F. 16 June 

Ens. Cameron, from 78 F. Ens. vice 
Townshend, prom. 9 do. 

Hosp. As. Ross. As. Surg. 1C do. 

Lieut. Worth, Capt. by purch. vice 
Maberley, prom. 26 May 

-Byng, from 15 F. Lieut. 5 do. 

Ens. Courtayne, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Archer, prom. 26 do. 

Gent. Cadet P. Ramsay, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. do. 

Lt. Col. O’Malley, from h. p. Lt. Col. 

vice Fergusson, 52 F. 9 June 

Ens. Newcome, from 14 F. Ens. vice 
Digby, Gren. Gds. do. 

Gent. Cadet E. It. Jeffreys, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Finniss, 56 F. 
Lieut. Agnew, Capt. vice Coates, dead 
25 Dec. 1824 
Ens. Currie, Lieut, vice Taylor, dead 
31 Aug. 

-Maclean, do. 25 Dec. 

Lieut. Peck, from h. p. 11 F. Lieut. 

vice Phibbs, 25 F. 5 May, 1825 
J. Gray, Ens. vice Currie 31 Aug. 1821 
Ens. Macdonald, from 80 F. Lieut, by 
purcli. vice Harding, 31 F. 

25 Jan. 1825 

Lieut. Graham, from 46 F. Lieut, vice 
Campbell, h. p. 30 F. 19 May 

Capt. Diewe, from It. Afr. Col. Corns, 
Capt. vice Mauritz, dead do. 

F. Price, Ens. by purch. vice Parker, 
prom. 12 do. 

Brev. Maj* Mansel, Maj. by purch. vice 
Paty, prom. 9 June 

Lieut. Cary, Capt. by pnreh. vice Gar¬ 
land, prom. 26 May 

Lieut. Ouseley, do. by purch. 9 June 

Ens. Storey, Lieut, by purch. 26 May 
R. J. Massey, Ens. do. 

Lieut. Butler, from h. p. 35 F. Lieut. 

vice Valentine, cancelled, 12 do. 

Hosp. Ass. Cavet, Ass. Surg. 10 June 
It. Walpole, 2d Lieut, by purch. vice 
Ramsden, 7 F. 11 May 

H. Shirley, do. by purch. vice Hamil¬ 
ton, 7 F. 12 do. 

II. Capel, do. by purch. vice Gower, 
Gren. Gds. 9 June 

2d Lieut. Noreott, 1st Lieut, vice Gar¬ 
diner, 71 F. 16 do. 

W. S. Tollemache, 2d Lieut, by purch. 

do. 

, Lieut. Smyth, from 48th F. 1st Lieut. 

19 May 

Capt. H. Du Vernet, Maj. 2 June 

Lieut. Hall, Capt. do. 

2d Lieut. Pearson, from R. Art. 1st 
Lieut. do. 

-llayne, from do. do. 9 do. 

Lieut. Warner, from 1 Vet. Com. Lt. 

vice Lewis, 40th F. do. 

Lt. Col. Carter, from h. p. Lt. Col. vice 
Sutherland, 5 F. 2 do. 

2d Lieut. Mackay, 1st Lieut, vice Wat¬ 
son, dead 12 Nov. 1824 

H. Stephenson, 2d Lieut, vice Brahan, 
dead 19 May 1825 

H. F. Powell, do. vice Mackay do. 


Ordnance Department. 

Royal Art. Quar. Mas. Pilton, from h. p. late R. 

Art. Driv. Quar. Mas. viecWigton, 
dead 5 May 

Serj. Maj. Wightrnan, do. vice Grau- 
ford, dead 11 do. 

Roy. Eng. Gent. Cade^R. Boteler, 2d Lt. do. 

---E. Frome, do. 12 do. 
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Exchanges. 

Major ConoHy, from 15 F. ree. diff. with Major 
Macintosh, h. p. 81 F, 

-Graham, from 59 F. with Hon. T. S. Ba¬ 
thurst, h. p. 56 F. 

C’apt. Newburgh, from 1 Life Gda. ree. diff'. with 
Capt. Hon. Fitz G. de Roos, h. p. 

-Brett, from 8 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Lord 

G. A. Hill, h. p. 

-Peevor, from 17 F. with Brev. Maj. Den. 

h. p. 5 F. 

-Burrcwes, from 2 Life Gds. rec. diff. with 

Capt. de Courcy, h. p. 38 F. 

-- Brackcnbury, from 17 Dr. rec. diff. with 

Capt. Burrowcs, h. p. 58 F. 

-Stoyte, from 1 F. with Capt. Lane, 2*1 F. 

-Hart, from 6 F. with Capt. Cowell, h. p. 

66 F. 

-D’Arcy, from 16 F. with Capt. Browne, 

h. p. 26 F. 

-YVolseley, from 25 F. with Capt. Burgh, 

h. p. 56 F. 


——— Skirrow, from 30 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Young, h. p. 53 F. 

trom 39 F. with Capt Urqukart, h. 


-Bluett, from 41 F. with Capt Browne, h. 

p. 69 F. 


~—Briggs, from 58 F. with Capt. lion. R. 
Murray, h. p. 5 F. 

-Ogden, from 56 F. with Capt Webster, h. 

p. 38 F. 

-Graham, from 72 F. with Capt. Mason, h. 

p. 80 F. 1 


*—— Law, from 83 F. witli Capt. Crofton, Cey¬ 
lon, It. 1 3 


Capt. Humfrey, from 86 F. rec. diff with Capt. 
Wolseley, h. p. 56 F. 

Lieut Easterby, from 3 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Chalmers, h. p. 

-Brett, from 7 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Corkrau, h. p. 

-Temple, from 1 F. with Lieut O’Brien, 

60 F. 


Lieut. Rainsford, from 7 F. with Lt. Philips, h. p. 
-Murray, from 8 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Stew¬ 
art, h. p. 

-Drury, from 8 F. with Lt. Gardiner, h. p. 

88 F. 

-Jennings from 14 F. with Lieut Homer, 

h. p. 3 F. 


-Breary, from 35 F. with Lt Betty, h. p. 

27 F. 

-- Atkinson, from 48 F. with Lieut. Nixon, 

h. p. York Chass. 

-- M‘Queen, from 75 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Evans, h. p. 17 F. 

-G. A. Browne, from 75 F. rec. diff. with 

Lieut. Hon. A. C.J. Browne, h. p. 

-Read, from 90 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Park¬ 
er, h. p. 

-Fitz Gerald, from Rifle Br. rec. diff. with 

Lieut Slade, h. p. 

-Anderson, Adj. of Rec. Dist. with Lieut 

Hodges, h. p. 13 Dr. 


Wounded in the attack on the Factory and 
Stockades of Syriam , Rangoon , 1 ith 
and 1 2th Jan. 1825. 


Capt. Backhouse, 47. F. slightly. 

-Forbes, do. severely, not dangerously. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 23d 


of May, and the 10th of July, 1025 ; 

Archer, W. Fetter-lane, merchant. 

Argent, J. Church-row, Bethnal-green, carpenter. 
Backhouse, H. Leeds, druggist 
Blundell, B. Liverpool, distiller, 
lloyes, J. Scarborough, grocer. 

Brooks, J. Bath, victualler. 

Brown, P. Scarborough, draper. 

Brownless, C. Leeds, brush-maker. 

Bruce, J. Sweeting’s-alley, stationer. 

Buxton, T. Compton, Derbyshire, tanner. 
Cadogan, J. Water-street, Arundel-street, Strand, 
carpenter. 

Casswell, Geo. jun. Borough-fen, Northampton¬ 
shire, potatoe-merchant. 

Clay, T. Size-lane, wine-merchant 
Clunes, D. Goodge-street, upholsterer. 

Cook, C'. and J. Booth, Manchester, merchant'-. 
Cowper, W. Millbrook, scrivener. 

Craven, T. and J. Parker, lleckinonwike, scrib¬ 
bling-millers. 

Crossley, T. Nieholas-lanc, tea-dealer. 

Dean, G. Bridgewater, ohinaman. 

Dennis, W. W. Billerieay, Essex, butcher. 

De Pinna, J. S. St Ann’s-lane, Chepsidc, ostrich 
feather-manufacturer. 

Drake, J. Shoreditch, oilman. 

East, S. Stratford, victualler. 

Eeeleston, R. Bristol, wine-merehant. 

Elen, P. Woburn, draper. 

Farnworth, Geo. Fothcrsall, Lancashire, dealer. 
Folkard. YV. King-street, Chcapside, victualler. 
Fox, J. Birmingham, plater. 

Frampton, G. VVeymoutli, and Mclcombe Regis, 
merchant. 

Gascoigne, R. Richmond, tailor. 

George, H. Bcdwelty, Monmouth, shopkeeper. 
Goldscheidu, J London-wall, merchant. 

Goodwin, J. Holt, Worcester, miller. 

Gorst, Wm. Stafford, hide and leather-dealer. 
Griffiths, S. Liverpool, tea-dealer. 

Gunnell, J. Platt-terrac-e, Battle-bridge, bobbin 
and cap-maker. 

Hall, C. Egham, innkeeper. 

Hayden, J. Southampton, boot-maker. 

Hazard, W. Liverpool, mail-manufacturer. 

Hills, J. High-street, Mary-le-bone, farrier. 

I lime, M. Liverpool, auctioneer. 

Hope, H. A. Mark-lane, dealer. 

Hope, G. sen. Wapping, corn-factor. 

Isborn, Chas. Whitclion-street, Norton Falgate, 
victualler. 

Jackson, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 


extracted from the London Gazette. 

Jaivis, J. Brompton, Kent, tailor. 

Jeffery, W. Davis-street, Ilanover-square, horso- 
dealer. 

Jerman, S. Lambeth, tea-dealer. 

Johnston, T. jun. Liverpool, tailor. 

Jupp, J. Horsham, Sussex, miller. 

Kilner, W. Dorrington-street, Clerkenwell, vic¬ 
tualler. 

Knowles, T. Cheltenham, warehouseman. 

Lathbury, J. Burton-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
mercer. 

Lawrence, C. Drury-Iane, tallow-chandler. 

Lawton, T. Greenacres More, near Oldham, pub¬ 
lican. 

Lucy, J. Y. Paddington-green, hay-salesman. 

Mansel, W. (otherwise Sir W. Mausel, Bart.) 
Downing-street, picture-dealer. 

Mare, T. T. J. E. and W. Plymouth, smiths. 

Marshall, J. Birmingham, victualler. 

Mercer, W. Manchester, iron-founder. 

Miles, J. Old-street-road, oilman. 

Moreley, W. Staple-l'oid, lace-manufacturer. 

Ncwnliam, W. Bognor, builder. 

Norton, George White’s-yard, Rosemary-lane, 
builder. 

Norton, Jas. Brompton, master-mariner. 

Oldfield, H. Devonshire-buildings. New Dover- 
road, gas-light manufacturer. 

Parkins, T. Borouglr-road, Southwark, baker. 

Pearson, T. Redmau’s-row, Mile-end Old Town, 
and Cooper’s-row, Tower-hill, merchant. 

Phillips, T. Marchmont-street, Burtou-ereseent, 
merchant. 

Phillips, W. Chepstow, eoal-mcrehant. 

Purser, J. Bowyer-lane, Camberwell, and Hull- 
street, St Luke’s, dyer. 

Richardson, J. Livirpool, merchant. 

Robinson, J. Manchester, copperas-manufacturer. 

Rutter, J. formerly of Banbury, Oxfordshire, ba¬ 
ker ; afterwards of Farmborough, Warwick, 
farmer, and late of Whitechapel-road, London, 
corn-chandler. 

Sharp, G. Leeds, cordwainer. 

Shave, J. Stoneham Aspall, Suffolk, grocer. 

Shelles, J. Merthyr Tidvill, Glamorganshire, mer¬ 
cer. 

Shcrwin, J. Burslcm, bookseller. 

Sloan, A. and M. Frideberg, Paternoster-row, 
dealers. 

Standen, C. and W. German, Long-lane, West 
Srnithfield, tailors. 

Street, J. Manchester, Commission-agent.. 
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Stones, D. and T. Ashworth, York, turners. 

Sumerfleld, T. B. New Crane-wharf, Wnpping, 
coal-xnerchant. 

Swift, W. and T. Swift, Aston, near Birmingham 
toy-makers. 

Swindells, T. Bosden, Cheshire, farmer. 

Thackaray, J. Garratt, Lancashire, cotton-spin¬ 
ner. 

Thewles, R. Huddersfield, ironmonger. 

Thomas, J. Stepney, master-mariner. 

Thornley, T. Manchester, pawn broker. 

TJnsworth, J. Liverpool, tailor. 

Vickery, J. Bristol, brush-manufacturer. 

Wall, E. Hastings, choemaker. 

Walsh, J. Norwich, linen-draper. 

Warpole, W. Carthusian-street, Aldersgate-street, 
dealer. 


Waring, S. St John's-«trect-rond, carpenter. 
Warwick, J. and J. G. Young, Austin-friars, wine- 
merchants. 

Welchman, J. Trowbridge, Wilts, linen-draper. 
Welchman, J. Bristol, linen-draper. 

Wells, J. Aldbourn, Wilts, corn-dealer. 

Wheatley, E. Leicester-square, bookseller. 
Williams, J. Twyford, butcher. 

Williams, W. H. Old-steet, corn-dealer. 

Winder, E. Manchester, tailor. 

Wisdom, J. Uckfield, Sussex, grocer. 

Wood, G. Manchester, tailor. 

Woodward, J. Nottingham, machine-maker. 
Worthington, J. Manchester, draper. 

Yamhill, E. Wynyatt-place, Cierkenwell, horse- 
dealer. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st June 
and 30th of July, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Bleakie, Robert, flesher and spirit-dealer at Gore- 
bridge, near Dalkeith. 

Duncan, William, machine-maker in Path-head. 

Martin, George, merchant in Edinburgh. 

TullOcli, Robert, grocer and haberdasher in 
Campbelltown, and Fort George, Inverness- 
shire. 

Young, William, tanner in Muirfoot. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Fleming, William, late merchant in Glasgow ; a 
dividend after 27th July. 


Gellatly, David, innkeeper and brewer in Perth ; 
a first and final dividend after 15th August. 

Graham, James, manufacturer, Candlerig Court, 
Glasgow; a first dividend on 25th August. 

Harley, Willi im, merchant and builder in Glas¬ 
gow ; a dividend on 10th August. 

Ilendry, James, late merchant in Glasgow; a first 
and final dividend after 18th August. 

Hunter and Rainey, merchants in Glasgow; a 
final dividend after 15th August. 

Turnbull, Thomas, the late, carpet manufactu¬ 
rer in Hawick; a dividend after 25th August. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Auff. 19, 1821. At Padang, island of Sumatra, 
East Indies, Mrs William Purves, of a (laughter. 

May 22, 1825. At Gibraltar, the lady ot Major 
Marshall of Calderhead, of a son. 

June 10. Mrs Gordon, of Outer Evie, Orkney, 
of a daughter. 

25. At Nenagh, Ireland, the lady of Dr Demp¬ 
ster, of a son. 

July 2. At Camberwell, Surrey, Mrs Dudgeon, 
of a daughter. , , 

— At Borough House, Kentish Town, the lady 
of James Wilson, Esq. advocate, and ot Lincoln’s 
Inn, of a son. 

— At lloldernesse House, Park Lane, the Mar¬ 
chioness of Londonderry, of a son. 

6. At Fredericton, New Brunswick, the lady of 
Major J. M'Nair, 52d light infantry, of a son. 

7. At the Admiralty, Mrs Keith Douglas, of a 
son. 

9. In Montagu Place, Montagu Square, London, 
the lady of Major General Sir James Lyon, Iv.C.U. 
of a daughter. ^ 

— At Durham Grove, the lady of Thomas Pot¬ 
ter Maequeen, Esq. M.P. of a daughter. 

15. At Whittingham, the Right Hon. Lady 
Eleanor Balfour, of a daughter. 

14. At 95, George Street, Mrs C. B. Scott, of a 
daughter. 

—. At Stratton Street, Piccadilly, London, Lady 


Jane Peel, of a daughter. 

17. At Penerise, Mis Pott, of a daughter. 

— At Heriot Row, the lady of W. H. Dowbig- 
gen, Esq. of a son. 

21. Mrs Fraser, Culduthell, of a daughter. 

— At 15, Forth Street, Mrs Orr, of a daughter. 

— At London, the lady of Captain Sanderson, 
Bengal Cavalry, of a daughter. 

22. At 45, Queen Street, the lady of William 
Ferguson, Esq. of Kilrie, of a son. 

— At Portman Street, London, the lady of Cap¬ 
tain Drummond, Coldstream Guards, of a daugh¬ 


ter/ „ .... 

24. At Mellerstain, the lady of George Baillie, 
Esq. jun. of Jerriswoode, of a daughter. 

— At Newbyth, the Lady Anne Baird, of a 


daughter. 

— At Dunfermline, Mrs Henry Russell, of a 


son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs John Cockburn, of a 

daughter. , . 

— At 8, South Castle Street, Mrs Samuel An¬ 
derson, of a daughter. 

— At Kirsiebank House, the lady of Henry M. 


Ball, Esq of Tippcrkiven, county of Dublin, of a 
son. 

26. At SocietyI-Iall, Edinburgh, Mrs JohnTawse, 
of a daughter. 

— At Mary’s Cottage, Trinity, Mrs J. Pattison, 
jun. of a daughter. 

— Mrs Ivory, Durnlas Street, of a son. 

50. At Inveresk House, Mrs George Forbes, of 
a son. 

— At llossie, Mrs Oliphant, of a son. 

Lately . Mrs T. Weir, Nelson Street, of a son. 

— Mrs Wilson, 2, Lynedoch Place, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 1. At Nelson, Miramichi, province of 
New Brunswick, Mr Archibald Duncan, mer¬ 
chant, to Miss Grace M'Callum. 

June 5. At Edinburgh, Mr Matthew Frier, to 
Margaret, daughter of Mr Thomas Field, slater, 
Edinburgh. 

July 4. At Gartmnre House, Alex. Tolmie, 
Esq. to Margmet Anne, second daughter of the 
late Captain Bctson, 9th regiment of foot 

— At Albany Street, Leith, John Webster, Esq. 
to Sarah, third daughter of the late Mr John New¬ 
ton, shipowner. 

5. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Colonel George Henry 
Zuhlcke, C.B. to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Andrew Liddell, Esq. 

6. At Galashiels, Mr Robert Haldane, writer to 
Galashiels, to Agnes, second daughter of Mr Rich¬ 
ard Lees. 

7. At Edinburgh, the Rev. David Simpson, of 
Trinity Chapel, Aberdeen, to Jane, fourth daugh¬ 
ter of the late Mr William Kinnaird, chemist, 
Edinburgh. 

8. At Lauriston Place, Mr Charles Esplin, 
Morningside, late surgeon in the Royal Navy, to 
Jane, second daughter of the deceased James Da¬ 
vidson, writer, Edinburgh. 

9. At Felbrigg, Henry Baring, Esq. M.P. of So- 
merley, in the county of Hants, to Cecilia Anne, 
eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral Windham, of 
Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk. 

12. At Dublin Street, Edinburgh, Ninian Little, 
Esq. of Chapelhill, to Mary Anne, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late John Smail, Esq. of Overmains, 
Berwickshire. 

15. At Portobello, Colonel James Hamilton, of 
the Colombian Army, to Marion Elizabeth, young¬ 
est daughter of the late John Anderson of Win- 
terfield, Esq. 

— At Inch House, Major Robert Gordon of 
Hallhead, to Jane* daughter of the late Walter 
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15. At Glasgow, Mr John Williamg, surgeon, to 
Miss Flora Juliana Law, youngest daughter of 
John Law M'Clellan, of the Royal Navy, Esq. 

— At Lennoxbank, John Semple, Esq. to Anne, 
eldest daughter of John Stuart, Esq. 

14. At Kirkovvan Manse, William Charles Ha¬ 
milton, Esq. of Craighlaw, to Ann, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the ltev. Dr Stewart of Kirkowan. 

19. At Arreton, Isle of Wight, George Corne¬ 
lius Stigant, Esq. attorney, Porsted, Hants, to 
Eliza, daughter of the late John Watt, Esq. of 
Edinburgh. 

— At Westsidewood, James Williamson, Esq. 
distiller, Underwood, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
John Wilson of Westsidewood, Esq. 

— Mr John Simpson Sanderson of Glasgow, to 
Christian, daughter of the late Mr John Nimmo, 
Hardengreen. 

— At Foodie, George Martin, Esq. merchant, 
Leith, to Detsy, daughter of Alex. Christie, Esq. 
of Foodie. 

— At Edinburgh, James Stormonth Darling of 
Lednathy, Esq. W.S. to Elizabeth Moir, only sur¬ 
viving daughter of the late James Tod of Deans- 
toun. Esq. 

20. At London, Duncan, eldest son of Henry 
Davison, Esq. of Cavendish Square, and Tulloch, 
N. B. to the Hon. Elizabeth Diana Bosville Mac¬ 
donald, second daughter of the Right Hon. Lord 
Macdonald. 

— At Edinburgh, John Anderson, Esq. mer¬ 
chant, Glasgow, to Frances, daughter of the late 
Robert Burn, Esq. architect. 

25. At Stanmore, in Middlesex, James Ewart, 
Esq. of the Stock Exchange, to Jean, only daugh¬ 
ter of the late James Laing, Esq. merchant, Lon¬ 
don. 

26. At Edinburgh, Robert Magee, Esq. eldest 
son of William Snell Magee, Esq. of Parson’s 
Green, in the county of Dublin, to Jessy, daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Prentice, Esq. Prince’s Street. 

— At Flaws, Evie, Orkney, Mr William Turner, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of Hugh Spence, Esq. of Flaws. 

27- At Edinburgh. Mr Alexander Burr, mer¬ 
chant, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr David 
Maegibbon, builder. 

28. At St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
London, Alexander Robert Stewart, Esq. M. P. 
for the county of Londonderry, to Lady Caroline 
Ann Pratt, youngest daughter of the late Marquis 
and Marchioness Cambden. 

— At Windsor, the Rev. John Moultrie, Rec¬ 
tor of Rugby, to Hariet Margaret, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Dr Fergusson, Inspector of Hospitals. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mr William Bisset, solicitor- 
at-law, to Davinia, daughter of Mr James Mor¬ 
rison, Leith Street. 

SO. At St Bollock’s near Glasgow, Dr John 
Coupar, Glasgow, to Charlotte, daughter of Chas. 
Tennant, Esq. 

Aug. l. At the parish Church of Mary-1 a-bonne, 
on the 1st inst. Hugh Maclean, Esq. younger of 
Coll, to Jane, eldest daughter of Willia’m Robert¬ 
son, Esq. 

2. At No. 1, Dundas Street, the Rev. George 
Smith, minister of the second charge, Kilmar¬ 
nock, to Jane, only daughter of the late David 
Hogarth, Esq. of Hilton, Berwickshire. 

— At Portobello, Alexander Blackie, Esq. bank¬ 
er in Aberdeen, to Mrs Margaret Paterson, daugh¬ 
ter of James Miller, Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Strathairly House, Fifeshire, David 
Blackie, Esq. writer to the signet, to Margaret, 
only daughter of David Briggs, Esq. of Strath¬ 
airly. 

— David Watson, Esq. surgeon, Brechin, to 
Mary, only daughter Of Mr Thomas Hill, book¬ 
seller, Edinburgh. 

Lately. At St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
London, Captain Price Blackwood, R. N. to He¬ 
len Selina, eldest daughter of the late Thomas 
Sheridan, Esq. llis Royal Highness the Luke of 
York gave the bride away. 

— At St James’s Church, Piccadilly, London, 
John Opel, Esq. of Russell Square, to Lady Ca¬ 
roline Beauclcrc, second daughter of the Luke of 
St Albans. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Sir John V. B. Johnstone, Bart, of Hackness, in 
the county of York, to Louisa Augusta Vernon, 
xceond daughter of his Grace the Archbishop of 
York. 


— At Edinburgh, Mr Samuel Vincent Bradbury, 
Sheffield, merchant, to Miss Sophia Henrietta, 
third daughter of John Law M'Clellan, of the 
Royal Navy, Esq, 

DEATHS. 

Dee. 14, 1824. Near Launceston, Van Diemen’* 
Land, Mr John Thomson, late of Cormiston. 

Jan. 11, 1825. At Benares, Bengal, Captain 
George Snodgrass, 23d regiment of Native Infan¬ 
try, deputy-paymaster of the Benares and Sagor 
divisions of the army. 

May 25. At Kingston, Jamaica, where ho had 

f one for the recovery of his health, Mr William 
Y’elsh, youngest son of the late William Welsh, 
Esq. of Mossfennan. 

June 14. At Paris, M. Grappc, one of the Ad¬ 
vocates of the Royal Court, and Professor of the 
Code of Civil Law in the University of Paris. 

— At her house in Lauriston Place, Edinburgh, 
Miss G. Drysdale, daughter of the late Mr Alex. 
Drysdale, merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Kilbride Manse, Island of Arran, the Rev. 
John Stuart, minister of that parish. 

17. At Glasgow, John Ritchie Wallace, Esq. 
M.D. 

— At Edinburgh, suddenly, Francis Fraser, Esq. 
Solicitor Supreme Courts of Scotland. 

18. At Duncanlaw, Mr John Hay. 

— At the Manse of Wilton, in the vicinity of 
Hawick, the Rev. Dr Samuel Charters. 

19. At Bonnington Place, Mr Francis Taylor, 
shipmaster in Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, Archibald, son of Mr John 
Johnston, printer. 

— At Del vine, Amelia Euphemia, youngest 
daughter of Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie, Bart. 

20. Mr George Stewart, merchant, High Street. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Susan Hay, wife of Mr 
David Cunningham, jeweller. 

21. At Aberdour, William Hercules, third son 
of Robert Ogilvie, Esq. Leith. 

— At No. 5, Crescent, Perth, George Seton, Esq. 

22. At Kirkpatrick, Juxta, the Rev. Duncan 
Stewart Singer. 

— At West Linton Manse, Catherine Hunter, 
only daughter of the Rev. Alex. Forrester. 

— At the Manse of Auchtcrderran, Mrs Mackie, 
aged 90. 

25. At Craigielands, Jessy, infant daughter of 
Alexander Allan, Esq. 

25 At Leith, Henry Gutzmer, Esq. 

26. At Annficld, Newhaven, William Jameson, 
Esq. W. S. 

— At Davenport Barracks, Lieut. William P. 
Baird, of the 21th regiment. 

27. Henry Malcolm, of Clapbam, Surrey, in 
the 22d year of his age, in consequence of a short 
illness, caused by misplaced alfeetions on a public 
singer of much notoriety, who is now on the eve 
of marriage to another. 

— At North Charlotte Street, John Wilson 
Horne, Esq. of the Bank of Scotland. 

— John, the infant son of Mr Robert Cadell, 
154, George Street. 

— At 25 Salisbury,Street, Mrs Isobel Sharp, 
spouse of James Mullo, builder. 

2.8. At Ormiston, John Millar, St John Street, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Harrogate, Lieut. Alexander Graham, ©£ 
the 17lli regiment of foot, second son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Grahame Stirling of Duchray and Auchyle. 

— At Cromarty, Mrs Barbara Rose, spouse of 
Walter Ross, Esq. of Nigg. 

29. At Pilrig House, Mrs Anne Mackintosh, 
spouse of James Balfour, Esq. of Pilrig, W. S. 

— At Leith, Mr Peter Haraie, merchant. 

50. At Wauk Mill, Musselburgh, Mr James 
Connell. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Mackenzie, relict of 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. formerly of Torriden. 

— At Edinburgh, Ann, only daughter of the 
late Mr John Armstrong, Lugton, Dalkeith. 

51. At Kilmarnock, Mr John Thomson, of the 
house of John Thomson and Sons, carpet-manu¬ 
facturers tnere. 

July 1. AtScouthill, Caithness, Captain Jamc* 
Gunn, late of the 93d regiment of foot. 

2. At Glasgow, Morehead Loudon, Esq. 

— At Port-Glasgow, Mrs Isobel Semple, relict 
of Archibald Young, Esq. surgeon, Glasgow. 

— At Haddington, Mary, daughter ot the late 
Captain Thomas Maitland of Soutra. 

— Mr John M ’Lean, fishing-rod-maker, N'orth 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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2. At Cupar, Alexander, Infant sou of Mr John 
Aitken. 

3. At sea, off Berwick, Mrs M. L. Giles, wifeof 
Mr James Giles, lately of Greenwich, Kent. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Sarah Grant, 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel Louis Grant 
of Aucharniche. 

4. At his house, Grosvenor Place, London, the 
Right Hon. Lord Lilford. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Drummond, wife 
of John Moncrieff, Esq. No. 7, York Place. 

— At her father’s house, Salisbury Square, Jane, 
second daughter of Mr Sime Ruthven, Scotsman 
Office. 

6. At the manse of Gladsmuir, Mrs Elizabeth 
Dickson, wife of the Rev. George Hamilton, mi¬ 
nister of Gladsmuir. 

7. At Havre-de-Grace, Mr Joseph Fell, jun. 

9. At Minto Street, Newington, Mr George 
Murray, late merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late John Dalyell, Esq. of Lingo. 

10. At the Rectory House, Quarley, near An¬ 
dover, Hants, Mrs Agnes Maekie, relict of Wil¬ 
liam Maekie, Esq of Ormiston, East Lothian. 

11. AtGlenearn, Charles Husband, Esq. young¬ 
er of Glenearn, only son of Charles Husband, Esq. 
of Glenearn, Sheriff-Substitute of Perthshire. 

— At St Andrews, Mrs Harriet Hill, widow of 
Principal Hill. 

— At Crosby, Charles Giant, Esq. of Barwood 
House, Lancashire. 

12. At Glasgowfield, Thomas Stewart, Esq. of 
Westforth. 

— At Greenside Street, Mr Andrew Johnston, 
surveyor, Edinburgh. 

— At 19, Forth Street, Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Mr James Lang, writer to the signet. 

— At his house, Hillhousefield, Mr Robert 
Bayne, merchant in Leith. 

— At her house. Brown Square, Mrs Sarah Cleg- 
horn, in her 97th year. 

15. At Foss, Alexandrina Charlotte, fourth 
daughter of Joseph Stewart. Menzies, Esq. of Foss. 

— At Cupar, Margaret, youngest, daughter of 
the late Mr John Horsbrugh, sheriff-clerk of Fife. 

14. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the late William Scott, Esq. receiver-general of 
the Isle of Man. 

15. At Edinburgh, Henrietta Nimmo, third 
daughter of John Wardrop, Esq. George Street. 

— At Southbar, Boyd Alexander, Esq. 

16. At Viewforth Cottage, near Leith, William 
Graham, Esq. of Orehill. 

— Mr John Milne, spirit-dealer, Pleasance, 
Edinburgh. 

17. At Edinburgh, Miss Susan Campbell, 
youngest daughter of the late John Campbell, 
Esq. Receiver-General of the Customs. 

— At his house in St James’s Square, London, 
the Most Noble William Beauclerc, eighth Duke 
of St Albans, Hereditary Grand Falconer of Eng¬ 
land, in the 60th year of his age. 

IS. At Brougham Hall, Lady Elliot, daughter 
of the late, and sister of the present, Earl of 
Mvnto, of Minto House, Roxburghshire.. 

— At Wooden, Robert Walker, Esq. of Wooden. 

— At No. 24, Broughton Place, Edinburgh, 
Miss Janet Kennedy. 

— At Dowmpatriek, Ireland, Mr John Rae¬ 
burn, late clerk of works in the Barrack Depart¬ 
ment, N. B. 

19. AtGreenhall, James Moore, Esq. of Green- 
hall. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Hogg. 

— At George Street, Edinburgh, Mr Thomas 
Ruddiman. 

22. At West Linton, Mrs Scott of Whitehesters. 

25. At Linktown of Kirkaldy, Mr xYlexander 
Shaw, late Supervisor of Excise. 

24. At London, Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 

— At Ballurnbie, Forfarshire, David Millar, 
Esq. of Bullumbie. 

25. At Brighton, Mary, eldest, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Stewart, Esq. of Sloane Street, London, 
formerly of Inverkeithing. 

— At Beith, Mr John Barr, writer. 


25. At Tillicoultry', John Mitchell Moubray, 
son of Mr Monbray of Cambus. 

— At Dalswinton, Dumfries-shire, the lady of 
the Right Hon. Lord Erskine. 

26. James Gentle, Esq. late of Demerara, on 
his passage from Trinidad to London. 

— At Kelso, Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
James Darling, Esq. 

27. At Grove House, John Bonar, Esci. 

— At Glenarbach, Dumbartonshire, Alexander 
Robertson, eldest son of Robert Robertson, Esq. 
of Prenderguest. 

28. At the Rum, John Shandof Arnhall, Esq. 

— At Hutton Bank, Hamilton, Mrs Anne Hut¬ 
ton, relict of John Bryson, Esq. of Shcriff-faulds, 
late Sheriff-substitute in Lanarkshire. 

— At St Anthony’s Place, Leith, Margaret 
Jane, daughter of Mr William Wyld. 

29. At her house in Ilowe Street, Mrs Chris¬ 
tian Armstrong, relict of Robert Boyd, Esq. of 
Drum. 

— At her son’s house, Manor Place, Coates 
Crescent, Mrs Catharine Hamilton, aged 65, re¬ 
lict of Daniel Ramsay of Falla, for many years a 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

50. At Cowes, the Right Hon. the Earl Craven, 
in his 55th year. His Lordship married, 12th De¬ 
cember, 1807, Miss Brunton of Covcnt Garden 
Theatre,and has left issue two sons and a daughter. 

— At Saltcoats, George Cunninghame, Esq. of 
Langmuir. 

51. At Edinburgh, Dame Elizabeth Grahame, 
relict of Sir Robert Dalyell, Bart, of Binns. 

Aug. 1. At Ivnole Park, of apoplexy, the Duch¬ 
ess of Dorset. 

— At Albany Street, North Leith, Mrs Wright, 
widow of (he late Colonel Robert Wright of the 
royal artillery. 

— AtDirnanean, aged 86, Andrew Small, Esq. 
Dirnanean. 

2. At St Germains, David Anderson, Esq. of St 
Germains, aged 75. 

— At Thurso, Mr William M'Leati, merchant 
there. 

5. At Ardgowan, Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart. Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Renfrew. 

5. At Leith, Katherine daughter of Mr Wm 
Goddard. 

— At his house, Ahercromby-Place, Andrew 
Bonar, Esq. of Kimmerghame, banker in Edin¬ 
burgh, in the 78th year of his age. 

— At her house, Milne’s Court, Miss Ann Hep¬ 
burn. 

6 At Anderston, Mr John Duncan, inventor of 
the patent tambouring machinery. 

— At Pilrig Street, William Henry, infant son 
of Mr Moule. 

— At Montpelier, Bumtsfield Links, Hugh 
Nimmo, Esq. 

7- The Rev. James Scott, minister of Renholm. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Campbell, wi¬ 
dow of Matthew Campbell, Esq. Wigton. 

9. Aged 9 years, Walter, only son of the late 
John Ross, Esq. W. S. 

Lately— At Richmond, Yorkshire, Tristram 
Hogg, Esq. aged 77- 

— At her house, Charlotte Street, Miss 
Buchanan, eldest daughter of the late James Bu¬ 
chanan, Esq. of Drumpellier. 

— At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Serjeant Lens, 
the eminent barrister. 

— At Senna, Southern Africa, Mr George Kil¬ 
patrick, surgeon, R.N. son of Mr George Kilpa¬ 
trick, Craignestoch, Glasgow. In June 1825, a 
narty, consisting of Mr Forbes, botanist, sent out 
by the Horticultural Society of London; Lieut. 
C, Brown and Mr Kilpatrick, both of his Majes¬ 
ty’s ship, Leven, on a voyage of survey a'ong the 
Eastern Coast of Africa, under the command of 
Capt. W. E. IV. Owen, volunteered their services 
on an inland expedition to explore the river Zam¬ 
bezi or Cuama, and the country adjacent. They 
had not proceeded far up the river when Mr For¬ 
bes fell a victim, and, soon after their lauding at 
Senna, his two companions shared his untimely 
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TIIE COUNTRY CURATE. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The ordinary traveller who journeys 
from London to Paris, and who is not 
greatly in the habit of diverging from 
the beaten tracks,—who neither sees, 
nor desires to see, more of the country, 
through which he passes, than the 
fields on each side of the highway may 
chance to present, can form no idea of 
the rude and romantic scenery which 
is occasionally to be met with, even in 
the southern county of Kent. I am 
not quite sure that the border dis¬ 
tricts of Scotland itself can boast of 
glens more striking, or hills more wild 
and pastoral, than are to be found in 
this the cultivated garden of England. 
The general aspect of the country is, 
indeed, rather beautiful than grand ; 
swelling downs, luxuriant corn-fields, 
rich hop-gardens, and exquisite hedge¬ 
rows, furnishing the more customary 
features in a Kentish landscape. 13ut 
Kent is not altogether deficient in what 
deserves to be ranked as the sublime, 
and it may be worth while to inform 
this wandering generation, wherea¬ 
bouts it behoves them to look for it. 

Soon after he has passed the race¬ 
course on Barham Downs, the way-fa¬ 
ring man will arrive at a sort of bye- 
road, which, strikingoff from the high¬ 
way in a direction to the right, winds 
between a couple of fir plantations that 
skirt the extremities of Denne Hill and 
Broom. Let him pursue this path 
without hesitation. It leads across a 
wild country to Folkestone and Hythe; 
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and it conducts to the very glens and 
hills of which notice has just now been 
given. As he goes on, he will perceive 
a change in the aspect of external 
things, not less remarkable, perhaps, 
than any which he may have previous¬ 
ly noted. Cultivation will soon end 
with him, or if it continue at all, it will 
he in that melancholy state which 
seems to indicate that the plough ought 
never to have reached those regions, 
over which nature, and nature alone, 
had asserted her supremacy. He will 
see, it is true, a few spots here and 
there broken up on the side of a bleak 
hill, hut even in these, the plough¬ 
share has cast up gravel, rather than 
soil; whilst round them, and above 
them, all is pasturage, if not rankly 
luxuriant, at least abundant,—short, 
thick grass, such as grows along the 
sides of the Ochils, or over the sum¬ 
mits of the Lomonds. This is the ge¬ 
neral covering of the hills. Few trees 
flourish here, and the few that are, 
consist of dwarf fir and stinted oak ; 
whilst, ever and anon, abrupt preci¬ 
pices of white chalk intervene, as 
if to diversify the extent of green 
which might otherwise pall upon the 
eye. 

In a pastoral country like this, it is 
probably needless to say, that glens 
and valleys of a very striking appear¬ 
ance run in all directions among the 
waving hills. The road, indeed, winds, 
in more places than one, along the 
3 Y 
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summit of’ as beautiful a vale as the 
crowding in of grass-covered eminen¬ 
ces is capable of producing. In gene¬ 
ral, these valleys are narrow, resem¬ 
bling ravines rather than glens; and 
the only herbage which grows to any 
height adown them, is the fern and 
the gorze. But they are often deep ; 
it may be a couple of hundred feet or 
more from the level of the pathway, 
whilst the hills which surround them 
arise to perhaps the same altitude 
above the head of the gazer. He who 
wishes to visit this country at an ad¬ 
vantageous season, is recommended to 
choose, not the height of summer, but 
the spring, or the fall of the year. A 
bright sun-shine suits not sucliscenery. 

In its blaze, you see things too plain¬ 
ly ; even a mountain, however lofty, 
being but half a mountain, when you 
can distinguish a sheep upon its sum¬ 
mit. The traveller who is really in 
earnest in looking out for the sublime, 
is accordingly advised to traverse the 
Folkestone hills, whilst a storm of rain 
and wind is abroad. If the blast drive 
directly in his face, so much the bet¬ 
ter; but failing the happy occurrence 
of such a storm, let him at least select 
a day of thick fog. Then when the 
tops of the hills are shrouded, and the 
bottoms of the glens invisible, he may 
very well be pardoned, whether a 
Cockney or not, if he fancy himself, 
not among the downs of Kent, but 
among the wildest productions of un¬ 
cultivated nature. 

In one of the most striking of these 
glens, the last indeed which occurs be¬ 
fore you obtain a view of Folkestone 
and of the British Channel, stands the 
church and parsonage of St Alphage. 
They are the only buildings distinctly 
visible to the traveller; and to see 
even these, he must abandon the beaten 
track, and swerve considerably to the 
right. They lie at the very gorge of 
a deep dark vale, just where it seems 
to end in a narrow pass, which, wind¬ 
ing away around the elbow of a green 
hill, conducts you know not whither. 
The church is an old-fashioned, unas¬ 
suming structure, built of those round 
shingle-stones, called boulders, and 
covered over with the flat gray-stone, 
which our forefathers were in the ha¬ 
bit of using instead of slate. It be¬ 
longs to no class of architecture what¬ 
ever ; it is neither Saxon nor Gothic ; 
though, if pointed arches in the doors 
and windows be undeniable proofs of 
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Gothic architecture, they are eertainly 
to be found here. There is no steeple 
attached to it; a little wooden bel¬ 
fry, in which hangs a single bell, be¬ 
ing meant to represent one; and the 
entire temple, including its gallery, is 
capable of containing, provided they sit 
close, perhaps three hundred people. 

This little edifice is surrounded by 
a church-yard, which, for the extreme¬ 
ly good taste in which it is preserved, 
might serve as a model to the ceme¬ 
teries of many more assuming houses 
of God. It is begirt by a wooden pail- 
ing, painted purely white, in which 
the traveller, let him view it when he 
may, will perceive neither break nor 
dilapidation. Four gravel-walks run 
from the four corners of the fence, 
where neat gates are suspended; and 
meet, or rather end, in a broader walk 
which surrounds the church itself. A 
few aged yews are scattered, apparent¬ 
ly at random, among the graves; and 
a row of elms adorns that side of the 
square which looks towards the vicar¬ 
age. But there are no gorgeous mo¬ 
numents here; no spots railed round, 
as if the ashes of one man were too 
pure to be mingled with the ashes 
of another ; an air of primitive equa¬ 
lity is spread, on the contrary, over 
the place, where, if ever it is to be 
sought for at all, it ought surely to 
be found. Even head and foot-stones 
are not very abundant in the church¬ 
yard of St Alphage, and such as ap¬ 
pear mark the resting-places of men 
who filled no higher rank in society 
than that of graziers or pilots ; whilst 
of wooden crosses a more than usual 
proportion exists, all of which seem 
to be objects of care and veneration to 
the parishioners. 

I confess myself to be one of those 
who are prone to form a judgment of 
the habits and dispositions of men in 
a country place, from the degree of re¬ 
spect which they pay to the graves of 
their fathers. When I behold a church¬ 
yard kept, as is that just described, I 
am apt to think kindly of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the parish, as an innocent and 
unvitiated race of people. When, on 
the contrary, the village cliurcli-yard 
forms the play-ground for their chil¬ 
dren ; when its fences are broken 
down, and the green sod torn from its 
little mounds ; when the yews, which 
its former owners planted, are stripped 
of their branches, not by time, but by 
the hands of rude urchins; and when. 
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ill addition to these marks of careless¬ 
ness, proofs of petty pride present them¬ 
selves in the shape of tombs clumsily 
constructed and vilely inscribed, I can¬ 
not divest my mind of the persuasion, 
that the people are dissolute and cold- 
hearted; that the odious distinctions of 
modern society have made too much 
progress among them; and that the 
farmers are grinding and vain, the pea¬ 
santry drunken and dishonest. No 
doubt, I have been sometimes deceived 
in these conclusions ; hut I have much 
more frequently found them to be cor¬ 
rect. 

Divided only by its neat garden 
from the western side of the church¬ 
yard, stands the vicarage-house, the 
very representative of what English 
vicarages were wont to be in the days 
of our great-grandfathers. It is a cot¬ 
tage of one story high, containing two 
little parlours, a kitchen, and a few 
closets on the ground-floor; whilst 
three excellent garrets, rendered more 
commodious by the storm windows, 
furnish all the dormitory considered 
necessary for the family of an humble 
vicar. Of its parlours, indeed, the 
little green-room which looks into 
the garden behind, is, comparatively 
speaking, a modern addition; whilst a 
long wash-house, or scullery, has like¬ 
wise been tacked-on, of late, to one of 
the gables, more as a matter of con¬ 
venience than of ornament. Never¬ 
theless, the general appearance of the 
mansion—with its tiled roof, its walls 
white as the drifted snow, except in 
those parts where they are covered 
with jessamine and china-roses—its 
green entrance-door, ornamented by 
narrow window-lights on each side, and 
its little leaded casements—cannot fail 
to attract the notice of him who loves 
to think of religion as the parent of 
peace and humility; and of its teach¬ 
ers, not as mingling with the great 
and the titled of the land, but as set¬ 
ting an example of meekness and low¬ 
liness of heart to their several congre¬ 
gations. 

In perfect keeping with the size 
and construction of the house, are the 
grounds by which it is surrounded. 
Here are no extensive lawns, so laid 
out as to require the constant atten- 
tention of a couple of gardeners to 
hinder them from running wild, and 
bringing discredit on the taste of the 
proprietor; no beds of foreign and ex¬ 
pensive flowers show their gaudy co¬ 


lours to the sun; nor have the trees 
which gird the little paddock, and 
inclose the garden, been brought from 
afar. A meadow, containing, perhaps, 
three acres of land, forms at once the 
glebe and the domain of the vicar. 
It lies chiefly in front, and on the right 
of the parsonage; only a narrow strip, 
winding round the left, to join the gar¬ 
den with the church-yard; and it is be¬ 
girt by a well-trimmed hawthorn hedge, 
which is never suffered to exceed the 
height of four feet from the ground. 
In the centre of this hedge, and di¬ 
rectly oppposite to the door of the 
house, is a green swing gate, on open¬ 
ing which, and passing through the 
meadow, you come to another little 
hedge, drawn, at the distance of per¬ 
haps twenty feet, entirely round the 
vicarage. Within this a belt of ge¬ 
nuine English shrubs—of lilacs, la¬ 
burnums, guelder-roses, mountain- 
ash, and filberts, is planted, which 
overshadow, on each side, a gravel- 
walk, and embosom the cottage in 
their green leaves. On the left, how¬ 
ever, the belt swells out into a little 
thicket, concealing the stable, and 
other offices attached; beside which 
grow several taller trees, such as the 
fir, the beech, and the poplar; while 
behind the thicket is a little fish pond, 
having a well-trimmed grass-walk car¬ 
ried round it, and several elegant weep¬ 
ing willows dropping their tresses into 
the water. Such are, properly speak¬ 
ing, its pleasure-grounds, and if to 
this be added a kitchen-garden, well 
filled with apple and plumb-trees, and 
bisected by a broad turf-walk, on each 
side of which grow roses and hya¬ 
cinths, and lilies of the valley, witli 
violets and blue bells, and here and 
there a lofty holly-hock—a tolerably 
correct notion will be formed, even by 
such as never have, and never may 
behold the place itself, of the unassu¬ 
ming vicarage of St Alphage. 

In this secluded spot dwelt for fif¬ 
teen years one of the most kind-heart¬ 
ed and pious individuals of whom the 
church of England lias cause to boast 
—of him the world knew nothing. 
Like other men, he was ambitious of 
fame when he first started into life, 
hut misfortunes, neither romantic nor 
uncommon, taught him to curb his 
ambition, and to seek for happiness, 
not in this 'world, but in a better. 
It is to him, indeed, more than to any 
other person, that the vicarage of St 
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Alphage owes all of simple beauty 
which is arourul it. There is not a 
shrub upon the premises which was 
not planted by his hand ; and the 
elms which adorn the church-yard 
form the only monument which his 
modesty would suffer to be raised to 
his memory. As I have undertaken 
the care of his papers, and propose to 
make the public acquainted with their 
contents, it may not be amiss if I pre¬ 
mise that task with some account of 
the author. Not that the life of a 
country curate can have in it much of 
general interest,—and the life of my 
friend was not greatly different from 
that of other curates,—buthis sketches 
being for the most part sombre, it ap¬ 
pears but reasonable to assign some 
cause why melancholy subjects should 
have taken a faster hold upon his 
mind than subjects of a lighter na¬ 
ture : and that, I think, the detail of 
his own brief career will effect. 

Abraham Williams, the subject of 
this memoir, was the son of a clergy¬ 
man in North Wales, whose prefer¬ 
ment, though not extensive, enabled 
him to support in genteelity and ap¬ 
parent comfort a family which con¬ 
sisted only of his wife and two chil¬ 
dren. Of the latter, Abraham was the 
eldest by four years, the girl having 
been born, as Benjamin was born to 
Jacob, in the old age of her father; 
for Mr Williams, like many other 
English clergymen, had found it im¬ 
possible to marry till he was consider¬ 
ably advanced in life. Neither he nor 
his wife were scions of any noble stock. 
She was the daughter of a retired ma¬ 
jor in the army, and he the repre¬ 
sentative of a long line of ancestors, 
who had all followed the profession to 
which he was himself educated; and 
who had succeeded, generally after 
thirty or forty years’ apprenticeship, 
in obtaining some small rectory, or 
poor vicarage, from the bishop of the 
diocese, or from the colleges of which 
they were members. 

IVIr Williams, the father of my 
much-respected friend, was among the 
number of those whose benefices were 
bestowed upon them by their colleges. 
For five-and-twenty years he had held 
a fellowship in Jesus College, Oxford, 
in which house of conviviality and 
good humour, no one was move good- 
humoured and convivial than he; and 
as he obtained the situation almost as 
soon as he took his degree, no oppor¬ 


tunity was afforded him of learning 
the important lesson, that he whose 
subsistence depends wholly upon a 
life-annuity, ought never, at least, to 
exceed it. The consequence was, that 
when, at the age of sixty-three, the 
worthy man found a college-living at 
his option, and himself thereby ena¬ 
bled to fulfil a loving engagement of 
some thirty years’ standing, he prepa¬ 
red to occupy the one and to make 
good the other, not, indeed, encum¬ 
bered with heavy debts, but without 
possessing money enough to defray 
the expenses attendant upon induc¬ 
tion, upon the payment of the first- 
fruits, and the purchase of a licence. 
His preferment was not, however, 
rated highly in the king’s books, 
and the price of a licence was then 
more reasonable than it is at present; 
so he borrowed twenty guineas from 
a friend, and went with that sum in 
his pocket to marry a wife and to 
take possession of his benefice. 
MrsWilliams’ fortune, which amount¬ 
ed to two hundred and fifty pounds, 
barely sufficed to furnish the parson¬ 
age, and to purchase such conveniences, 
both in-doors and out, as were consi¬ 
dered indispensable to the rectorial es¬ 
tablishment. The good rector ac¬ 
cordingly began his wedded career, 
without one sixpence in his purse to 
defray the daily cost of housekeeping; 
and hence, long before tithe-day came 
round, the sum-total of the proceeds 
of his rectory was absolutely forestall¬ 
ed to meet current expenses. But 
All* Williams was too good-hearted 
and too thoughtless to regard this. 
As soon as the compositions came in 
they were paid away to last year’s cre¬ 
ditors, and the necessaries for the year 
in-coining were procured, as those of 
the year preceding had been procured, 
upon trust. By this means, there 
was one day in every three hundred 
and sixty-five, at the return of which 
he could boast of being clear with the 
world; and there was not one hour in 
the course of twelve long months, 
when he could truly affirm that he 
was worth a penny. 

Both Air and Airs Williams were, 
however, blessed -frith that calmness of 
temper, which hindered them from 
anticipating evils, and from embitter¬ 
ing a present enjoyment by any over¬ 
cautious prying into futurity. Occa¬ 
sionally, indeed, the latter, who was 
several years younger than her bus- 
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band, would remind him of the un¬ 
certainty of human life, and advise 
him to curtail his expenses, in order 
that he might save something for his 
family in case he should be prema¬ 
turely called away. But to exhorta¬ 
tions of this kind the good man would 
reply by recommending an implicit 
trust in Providence, which never, he 
said, deserts the righteous man, or suf¬ 
fers his children to beg their bread. 

It was likewise a maxim with him, 
that the Clergy have no right to ac¬ 
cumulate fortunes for their families 
out of the proceeds of their livings. 

(< We are stewards of the poor/' added 
he, “ and society, in all its branches, 
has peculiar claims upon us. We 
ought not to live unsociably, because, 
by avoiding a friendly intercourse with 
our neighbours, we withdraw from 
them that example which it is our 
duty to set even in our hours of hi¬ 
larity ; whilst in matters of charity, 
lie who comes not freely forward him¬ 
self, cannot reasonably expect that his 
preaching or admonitions will have 
much weight with others.” Perhaps 
the worthy rector carried his ideas on 
these heads somewhat too far ; but his 
broad view of the duties of a parish 
priest were correct; and they are, I 
will venture to say, entertained to this 
hour by no trifling majority of his 
much-slandered brethren. 

When such were his abstract no¬ 
tions of things, it will readily be be¬ 
lieved, that Mr Williams' practice in 
no respect contradicted them. Even 
against the wandering beggar his door 
was never shut. To the poor and the 
sick among his own flock he was a fa¬ 
ther and a friend ; whilst his bread, 
his cheese, his cold meat, and his beer, 
were at the command of all who chose 
to visit his kitchen. Being of a cheer¬ 
ful and happy temperament, too, he 
freely met the advances of what is call¬ 
ed a respectable and wealthy neighbour¬ 
hood, among whom his gentlemanly 
manners and cultivated mind render¬ 
ed him at all times an agreeable visi¬ 
tant. Thus, upon a rectory of five 
hundred pounds per annum, was the 
father of my friend accustomed to keep 
up an establishment, and to support 
appearances, which it would have been 
scarcely prudent to support, had his 
estate been a real one; and his chil¬ 
dren, educated in the midst of seem¬ 
ing abundance, ran no slight risk of 
acquiring notions very little in agree¬ 
ment with their future fortunes. 
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The first eighteen years of Abra¬ 
ham's life were not marked by the oc¬ 
currence of any incident worthy to be 
recorded. During their progress, he 
had resided constantly at home, and 
was well instructed in classical and 
mathematical lore by his father, whose 
most anxious wish was, that he might 
be admitted into holy orders, and elect¬ 
ed to a fellowship at Jesus before he 
himself should go hence, and be no 
more seen. As a necessary conse¬ 
quence upon this system of domestic 
culture, the lad grew up with feelings 
of the warmest attachment to his re¬ 
lations ; and another tie was also 
formed, which, though pure and sa¬ 
cred in itself, effectually defeated, by 
its melancholy issue, the only chance 
which the son of an unknown country 
clergyman possessed of making his 
way in the profession which had been 
chalked out for him. 

Not far from the residence of Mr 
Williams dwelt a widow lady of the 
name of Evans, who, with an only 
daughter, inhabited a neat cottage, 
and subsisted upon a scanty pittance, 
which her husband, the former incum¬ 
bent of the parish, had left. Julia 
Evans was two years younger than 
Abraham, a gentle, delicate, and re¬ 
tiring creature ; in whose soft blue 
eye, and exquisitely pure complexion, 
the most common observer might be¬ 
hold the prognostications of a prema¬ 
ture dissolution. She was the sole 
surviving child of seven, who had all, 
one after another, dropped into their 
graves, just as their parents began to 
count upon their attaining to the full 
vigour of manhood. Of her, therefore, 
the most anxious care had been taken, 
and now her widowed mother breath¬ 
ed hardly another prayer to Heaven, 
except that it would be pleased to 
preserve for her a life, which even she 
could not but observe to be suspended 
by a single hair. Between Mr Wil¬ 
liams' family and that of Mrs Evans 
an intimate acquaintance subsisted; 
and it brought about, as might have 
been anticipated, the most ardent 
and romantic attachment on the parts 
of Abraham and Julia towards each 
other. 

Abraham Williams had passed his 
eighteenth year, when his father deem¬ 
ed it necessary that he should remove 
to College. It was a bitter parting be¬ 
tween the youth and his relatives, but 
the parting with Julia was more bitter 
by far. Yet there was a keenness of 
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enjoyment in the latter which perhaps 
more than counterbalanced its bitter¬ 
ness. The young people had hitherto 
been to each other as brother and sister; 
they loved tenderly and ardently, but 
they knew not the real nature of the 
love which subsisted between them. 
How should they indeed,—how should 
a boy of eighteen, and a girl of sixteen, 
who met every day with all the unre¬ 
served confidence of childhood, know, 
—that their love was different in kind 
from that which the one felt for her 
only parent, the other for his parents 
and his sister. It is the moment of 
parting, which, in such cases, divul¬ 
ges the truth,—nor is there a moment 
in all the years of our after existence 
more wildly, and yet purely delight¬ 
ful, than that in which the discovery 
is first made. Young as they were, 
Abraham and Julia exchanged vows 
of eternal fidelity before the last em¬ 
brace was given. These vows were 
never broken, yet they were never ful¬ 
filled. 

How often has my poor friend spo¬ 
ken to me of that hour ! “ I had hid¬ 
den farewell to her mother,” he said, 
“ and was preparing to do the same 
by Julia, when she suddenly turned 
away from me, and quitted the room. 
I followed her instantly, and found 
her leaning against the paling which 
overhangs the brook, and weeping bit¬ 
terly. It was a soft serene evening in 
October ; the withered leaves were ly¬ 
ing in quantities on the path, and the 
few which still clung to the branches 
overhead, were sere and yellow, and 
rustled sadly as the quiet air moved 
them. The sun had set, but daylight 
had not yet passed away. Oil, I can¬ 
not paint to you her look of agony, 
when I put my arm round her waist, 
and, gently pressing her soft hand in 
mine, murmured, what I could not 
speak, something about comlort and 
farewell. The tears were flowing fast 
from her beautiful eyes, and mine too 
gushed out in torrents. ‘ Farewell, 
Julia,’ said I at length, ‘ you will some¬ 
times think of me when I am gone, 
and, as you follow our favourite walk, 
or sit beside that little stream, you will 
wish that I were beside you, and look 
forward with satisfaction to the day of 
my return.’ I shall never forget her 
reply. Every word of it sunk deep 
into my memory, and can never be 
erased while memory lasts. f Think 
of you, Abraham !* cried she; * shall 


I ever think of aught besides? Oh, 
what will these walks, or that stream, 
be to me when you are gone ! No¬ 
thing, nothing ! I will never follow 
them, I will never sit down where 
we have so often sat together, till you 
return.’ It was then,” continued he, 
“ that I felt how passionately I loved 
her; and then, for the first time, I 
spoke to her of love. From that mo¬ 
ment we were betrothed! O God, O 
God, how vainly !” 

Abraham and myself entered Col¬ 
lege together. We were matriculated 
on the same day—we attended the 
same lectures—we belonged to the 
same set—and, going forward together 
in our academical course, we passed 
our examination on the same morning, 
and on the same morning took our 
degree. From that period we never 
wholly lost sight of each other, though 
our different walks in life kept us 
generally apart; but the intercourse 
which could not be continued in per¬ 
son was constantly maintained by let¬ 
ter. Hence it is, that though we se¬ 
parated before bis misfortunes began, 

I was not kept ignorant of them, and 
am now enabled to detail them in the 
order in which they occurred. 

It has sometimes been doubted whe¬ 
ther an early attachment be or be not 
of advantage to a youth, who must 
make his way in the world. For my 
own part, I am decidedly of opinion, 
that if his affections be properly be¬ 
stowed, such an occurrence is always 
advantageous to him ; and the case of 
my poor friend fully justifies me in 
adhering to that opinion. Though of 
a disposition internally gay, Abraham 
Williams never, during the entire 
course of his college life, ran into the 
follies and excesses of which most of 
his companions were guilty,—not that 
he was either niggardly or parsimoni¬ 
ous. No man lived more like a gen¬ 
tleman than he; but there was a de¬ 
gree of seriousness about him such as 
very rarely shows itself in the deport¬ 
ment of a reasonable and sensible 
youth under twenty years of age. 
Where morose fanaticism prevails, 
then indeed we cannot wonder that 
the fanatic should be sober and cau¬ 
tious ; but Williams was no fanatic, 
though a very pattern of sobriety and 
good conduct. The consequence was, 
that lie made amazing proficiency in 
his studies; and the proudest desire of 
his excellent father was gratified by 
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beholding him, at the early age of two- 
and-twenty, numbered among the re¬ 
spectable fellows of Jesus* College. 

In tlie meanwhile the attachment 
between the young people continued 
daily to increase; and joyful was the 
heart of the poor widow when she be¬ 
held the last prop of her old age an ob¬ 
ject of regard to a young man so highly 
and so justly respected. But Julia 
loved too warmly. Sweet and gentle 
as her outward manner was, her heart 
was the abode of feelings not more 
pure than enthusiastic, and these prey¬ 
ed upon a constitution greatly too deli¬ 
cate to support a struggle with hope 
deferred ; for all Abraham’s success 
brought not the day of their union 
nearer. As fellow of a College he 
could not marry ; and both he and she 
were aware, that his only chance of 
preferment was from the society, of 
which he was a member, and which 
had bestowed his preferment upon his 
father. At each visit which he paid 
to his paternal fire-side, the lover was 
accordingly more and more shocked at 
the change in Julia*s appearance; 
though when he was by, she was all 
life and spirits, and her cheek glowed 
and her eye danced as they had been 
wont to do in other days. But as soon 
as he departed, she drooped again; and 
it was but too manifest, that unless 
some fortunate accident should occur, 
such as might authorize their speedy 
union, poor Julia would not survive 
to fulfil her engagement. 

Just at this time, when Abraham, 
having attained the canonical age, was 
preparing to enter the sacred profession, 
his father was struck with a paralytic 
affection, from which he never reco¬ 
vered. The old man, after lingering 
a few weeks, died; and he died as he 
had lived; calm, contented, full of 
trust in the God who had guided him 
hitherto, and full of affection for his 
family and his people. The blow was 
deeply felt both by his wife and chil¬ 
dren ; and it came upon them the 
more heavily, that now, for the first 
time, the sad effects of his liberal and 
unrestrained course of life appeared. 
He died absolutely pennyless. There 
was not in the house money sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the funeral; 
and the demand for dilapidations— 
that demand so little creditable to the 
Constitution of the Church of Eng¬ 
land—swept away the whole produce 
of the sale of furniture and effects, 
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which necessarily ensued. With his 
usual consideration for others and dis¬ 
regard for himself, Mr Williams had 
made no charge upon the widow of his 
predecessor in the Rectory ; but he was 
succeeded by a man widely different 
from himself in all respects—by a fel¬ 
low of a school not yet, I fear, wholly 
abolished, and which is not likely to be 
abolished till human nature undergo a 
change. The new incumbent, though a 
bachelor,and though determined to con¬ 
tinue a bachelor to the day of his death, 
entertained no thought of being merci¬ 
ful to the widow and the orphan. He 
caused the house, the barns, the sta¬ 
bles, the chancel, and even the fences, 
and stumps of fences, to be accurately 
surveyed ; and he exacted the full 
amount of the valuation from a family 
whose sole dependence was now upon 
the exertions of my friend. 

When the bitterness of grief for the 
loss of a kind parent began to subside, 
it was not possible for Abraham to 
hinder the reflection from arising, that 
now a greater bar than ever was thrown 
in the way of that marriage, in the 
completion of which all his hopes of 
earthly comfort were centred. His 
mother and sister must be maintained. 
This was a duty, of the paramount im¬ 
portance of which his mind was far 
too properly regulated not to be fully 
convinced; but let him not be deemed 
selfish if something like sorrow would 
occasionally mingle with his feeling of 
gratitude towards that Providence, 
which had happily supplied him with 
the means of discharging it. Alas, 
we are not always made happy—at 
least perfectly happy—by the convic¬ 
tion that we are doing, or striving to 
do, our duty. Ours is not the nature of 
angels, but of men; of creatures parta¬ 
king of as much of the dross of the earth 
as of the essence of the Divinity ; and 
till that dross be wholly purged away, 
something of imperfection must cling 
even to our best resolutions and en¬ 
deavours. Nevertheless, Abraham was 
too good a son and too sincere a Chris¬ 
tian not to relinquish his own wishes 
freely, now that they came into colli¬ 
sion with his duty ; only he had not 
the courage to make Julia a partaker 
in his sorrows and in his apprehen¬ 
sions. 

But it is not possible, at least during 
the season of youth, absolutely to di¬ 
vest ourselves of hope. “ I will work 
harder than I have yet done,** said he 
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to himself. “ I will strive for the place 
of tutor at my College ; or I will ob¬ 
tain a curacy in the country, and take 
private pupils into my house; and 
whatever my savings may be, I will 
settle all upon my mother and sister, 
so as that when a living falls I may 
share it with Julia.” It is very pro¬ 
bable that he might have succeeded in 
the first of these schemes had he at¬ 
tempted it; for his talents were well 
known and duly appreciated in the 
University ; but then where could his 
mother and sister reside ? That plan, 
therefore, was abandoned; and he ac¬ 
cordingly set himself with all diligence 
to carry into execution the other al¬ 
ternative, to which nothing but an 
overwhelming sense of duty could have 
driven him. 

The curacy which he obtained was 
that of St Alphage, of the localities of 
•which a slight sketch has already been 
given. It was retired, and therefore 
it suited the state of his finances; for 
the stipend allowed was only forty 
pounds a-year, and the emoluments 
of his fellowship amounted to an ad¬ 
ditional eighty. His was one of the 
poorer fellowships of Jesus. Had he re¬ 
sided, it might, perhaps, have brought 
in an hundred pounds annually ; but 
the value of such things is always di¬ 
minished by non-residence. With a 
yearly income, therefore, amounting 
to one hundred and twenty pounds, 
Abraham prepared himself to nurse 
his aged mother, to protect his sister, 
and to discharge the unostentatious, 
but useful and often irksome, functions 
of a Country Curate. 

St Alphage was far removed from 
the sweet vale of Aberquate, in North 
Wales, where Julia continued to re¬ 
side, and where bis own youth had 
been spent. He had selected Kent as 
a part of the empire in which, from its 
proximity to London, his chances of 
obtaining pupils were the best; and 
being a stranger to the country, he 
naturally accepted the first offer that 
was made of a cure and of a residence. 
Perhaps, too, he was fearful that a 
constant lingering near the object of 
his devoted affections might induce 
him to deviate from the rugged path 
which he had prudently determined to 
follow. He knew that Julia was all ex¬ 
cellence and purity; that she would not 
tempt him to a premature union, or wil¬ 
lingly consent to any step which would 
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compromise the happiness or comfort 
of his mother. All this he knew well; 
but he knew also that she doated upon 
him with woman's fondness; and he 
dared not leave it in his own power to 
propose at any moment a measure so 
rash as that which inclination was con¬ 
stantly suggesting. He distrusted not 
Julia, but himself; and to place it be¬ 
yond his own reach to act otherwise 
than as he had wisely resolved to act, 
he abandoned scenes rendered dear to 
him by the recollections of his child¬ 
hood, and by the presence of the only 
human being, in whose society life was 
truly valuable. 

I have said that between Abraham 
and myself a constant epistolary com¬ 
munication was kept up from the day 
of our departure from the University 
till the commencement of his last ill¬ 
ness. Many of his letters are in my 
possession ; and as I cannot but think 
that a more correct idea of a man's 
character and feelings is to be obtain¬ 
ed by perusing his unrestrained cor¬ 
respondence with a friend than by any 
other means, I will here transcribe a 
few passages from one or two of the 
epistles which I received from him 
after his settlement in Kent. The 
letters are for the most part entirely 
devoted to the discussion of topics 
in which the writer himself was, as 
may be supposed, deeply interested. 
But these are subjects which might not 
equally interest the public, were they 
detailed at length; and hence I will offer 
only a few short specimens of the ge¬ 
neral style in which they are written. 

“ 1 like my situation,” says he, in 
oneof them, as much as any man can 
like a place which is new to him, and 
which has no natural claim upon his 
regard, by being the residence of per¬ 
sons whom he loves. The people ap¬ 
pear to be, in general, very ignorant, 
but very civil; they are all of the 
lower orders, or of a class in society 
just removed from the lowest, and they 
seem well disposed to treat with kind¬ 
ness and respect the person who is to 
propagate God's word amongst them. 
The only thing, indeed, which I do 
not entirely relish, is the order of my 
duties. I feel the responsibility im¬ 
posed upon me as something far more 
awful than I ought to have underta¬ 
ken ; and when I remember that I 
must shortly add to it the care of pri¬ 
vate pupils, I confess that I am some- 
13 
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times inclined to regret having em¬ 
barked in a profession so arduous and 
so poorly remunerated. 

“ But this is wrong. I thank God 
that there is a home under my roof 
provided for my mother and sister. I 
thank God, too, that my gentle Julia 
continues faithful to me, in spite qf 
the little prospect which is before us 
of coming speedily together. Ah, my 
friend, if you knew that girl as I know 
her, you would not wonder that she 
thus engrosses so many of my thoughts; 
ay, that she sometimes comes between 
me and my Maker,—so good, so pure, 
so sensible; who would account any 
labour too severe which promised to 
secure her as its final reward l” 

Some time after the receipt of this 
letter, I heard of his having succeeded 
in obtaining a couple of pupils, and I 
naturally wrote to inquire how he re¬ 
lished his new employment, I give 
his answer to that question at length, 
as a just reproof to such as consider 
a private tutor amply remunerated, 
provided he receive his two hundred, 
or two hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum with each pupil. 

“ The only consideration at all ca¬ 
pable of reconciling me to the task 
which I have undertaken, is the pros¬ 
pect which it holds out of providing 
for my mother and my sister, and ulti¬ 
mately for Julia. Trust me, my friend, 
that he who has never acted the part 
of a private tutor knows not, and can¬ 
not know, one twentieth part of the 
annoyances and inconveniences to 
which that occupation gives birth. In 
the first place, you are necessarily ig¬ 
norant of the kind of characters which 
you are about to receive into your fa¬ 
mily. If there be nothing notoriously 
bad against a young man, you must 
accept him, otherwise you are called 
fastidious, and no more offers are 
made to you. And granting that you 
are fortunate—granting that your pu¬ 
pils are all youths of correct conduct 
and proper feeling, from the moment 
they cross your threshold, your home 
is no longer your own. You live, as 
it were, continually in a public tho¬ 
roughfare ; even during meal-times 
you cannot converse with your nearest 
relatives, except on common-place to¬ 
pics ; you never walk abroad when 
your pupils are within, nor remain 
within when they walk abroad, with 
an easy mind. 

“ With respect to the mere labour 
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of tuition, that, no doubt, is wearisome 
enough. It is but an uninteresting 
occupation to go continually through 
the pages of Aristotle and Livy, or 
even to point out the beauties of Pin¬ 
dar and Horace; but that might be 
endured. It is the breaking up of all 
family comfort,—the utter annihila¬ 
tion of home—the constant restraint 
imposed upon your conduct, your 
words, and your very thoughts; these 
are the circumstances which to me, at 
least, are most grievous, in the duties 
of tutorizing. Then, again, there arc 
the thousand chances that young men 
of seventeen and eighteen years of age 
will involve themselves in scrapes, not, 
perhaps, discreditable in the eyes of 
the fashionable world, but exceedingly 
hurtful to the morals of a country pa¬ 
rish, and to the influence of him who 
is placed at its head. And above all, 
there is the necessity of humouring, 
as far as they can be humoured, the 
dispositions and propensities of your 
inmates. You cannot treat youths of 
these years as you would treat children; 
neither arc they quite fit to be treated 
as men. You can neither reason with 
them altogether, for to mere reason 
they will pay no heed; nor can you 
employ coercive measures, for to such 
they will hardly submit. Rest assured 
that the daily labourer in the fields, 
who returns when his work is done 
to his own fire-side, and to the bosom 
of his own family, leads a far happier 
life than your private tutor who is 
largely paid for receiving strangers 
into his house.” 

In spite of his dislike to the em¬ 
ployment, Williams continued, how¬ 
ever, to labour in his vocation as a pri¬ 
vate tutor for upwards of three years. 
To his parish he was, as may be sup¬ 
posed, most attentive all the while; 
and he never murmured at his lot, let 
happen what might, because the ap¬ 
probation of his own mind, and the 
affectionate letters which he regularly 
received from Julia, more than com¬ 
pensated for all his daily and hourly 
grievances. Nor did the contempla¬ 
tion of a mother and sister, made hap¬ 
py through his exertions, fail to in¬ 
crease tliat holy calm which was upon 
him. Perhaps he was never more 
happy than during these years; he 
certainly never enjoyed so much hap¬ 
piness after they departed. 

From the period of his father’s 
death, up to the expiration of the 
3"Z 
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time specified, Abraham had visited 
his native vale only once. That visit 
occurred about twelve months after 
his removal into Kent. It was a short 
but a delightful one, because it was 
spent under the roof of Mrs Evans, 
aild in a constant and unrestrained in¬ 
tercourse with Julia. If anything, 
indeed, could be said to embitter it, 
it was the extreme delicacy of the 
maiden's health; who exhibited even 
then symptoms of that fatal disease, 
which in two years after brought her to 
an untimely grave. Abraham could not 
but observe the change in her appear¬ 
ance. Her form was wasted to a sha¬ 
dow ; her cheek was sunken and hol¬ 
low, and alternately pale and ruddy, 
as the fever went and came. But she 
laughed at his expressions of alarm, and 
he returned home, if not quite at ease, 
at least determined to believe her own 
assertion, that love was her only ma¬ 
lady, and that love never yet caused 
death as long as it was not slighted. 

In perfect accordance with her 
words were all Julia's letters during 
the entire space of eighteen months 
which followed their last parting. At 
the end of that time, however, her style 
became somewhat more gloomy. She 
spoke of the worthlessness of earthly 
enjoyments, and of the wisdom and 
necessity of her lover’s fixing more of 
his affections upon Heaven, and less 
upon her. She talked of her utter in¬ 
ability to fulfil the expectations which 
he hacl formed, or to render him hap¬ 
py, who was far too good for her or 
for any woman living. To this topic, 
indeed, she recurred so repeatedly, 
that Abraham became seriously alarm¬ 
ed, and at last urged her to satisfy 
his fears by stating the true cause of 
those expressions, which, instead of 
comforting, tormented him with a 
thousand apprehensions too horrible 
to be named. He had not seen her 
for nearly two years, when the above^ 
letter was written. In due course ot 
post an answer arrived, of which I 
subjoin a copy. 

“ I will not blame you, dearest 
Abraham, for the impatience in which 
your last appears to have been written, 
far less will 1 insult you, by suppo¬ 
sing that you could seriously suspect 
your Julia of inconstancy or fickle¬ 
ness. Oh, no—no ! God is my wit¬ 
ness, that you are the subject, and the 
only subject, of my thoughts by day, 
and. of my dreams by night. I fear, 
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indeed, that I think of you too much ; 

I am sure that I think of you far more 
than I think of my religion, or of my 
God. But he knows how frail and 
weak we are ; and I pray that he will 
forgive me, if indeed there be any sin 
in suffering the mind to dwell conti¬ 
nually upon the most perfect of his 
creatures. Enough, however, of this. 
You beg of me to be explicit, and I 
will be so, though I had determined 
to defer my communication a little 
longer, and to spare you the pain 
which I fear it will occasion, till things 
had assumed a more decided aspect. 

“ Be not alarmed, my beloved Abra¬ 
ham, when I inform you, that my 
health has not of late been so robust 
as usual; and that my medical attend¬ 
ants have assured me, that there is 
some risk that I shall not recover. I 
say, be not alarmed—perhaps I ought 
rather to have said—be not wholly 
cast down. If it be the will of God 
to remove me, your image will be the 
last that shall fade from my memory ; 
and I will only go before, to prepare a 
place for you in a world where, when 
we meet again, nothing can part us. 
But I cannot myself believe that it 
will end in this. True, I am ill, very 
ill; I have not indeed quitted my bed 
for these ten days past; but I am not 
yet willing to die, because I am not 
yet willing to be separated from you. 
Nevertheless, come to me if you can. 
Your presence will, I think, be worth 
all the medicines which they force up¬ 
on me; and which, to please my mo¬ 
ther, I am reluctantly compelled to 
take. God bless you, dearest friend, 
prays your own affectionate Julia." 

Immediately on the receipt of this 
distressing intelligence, Abraham set 
oft', by the most ready conveyance, to 
the Vale of Abberquate.—Of the cir¬ 
cumstances which attended and en¬ 
sued upon that journey, he has him¬ 
self drawn so vivid a picture, that I 
readily avail myself of it, in laying 
the detail before the reader. The fol¬ 
lowing is the substance of a long let¬ 
ter which he forwarded to me, several 
months after his return into Kent:— 
<e The bitterness of death is past. 
She for whom alone I desired to live, 
for whose sake labour was easy, and 
anxiety light, whose angel form, when 
it crossed my mind’s eye, came ever 
as a minister of peace, and the teach¬ 
er of holy things ; that gentle being, 
who was indeed too good for earth. 
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has departed to her Father which is in 
Heaven, and left me not a ray of hope 
to guide me along the way which it 
behoves me to travel. Julia is dead, 
and I am alive to tell it. There was a 
time when the bare idea of such an 
occurrence froze my very blood in my 
veins, and I deemed it utterly imprac¬ 
ticable to survive her ; but I have 
survived, though for what purpose, or 
to what good end, can be known only 
to Him who sees into futurity. Yet, 
that it is for some good encl, I have 
faith enough, in the midst of my suf¬ 
ferings, to believe; nay, I am already 
striving to submit without repining 
to the dispensations of that Power 
whose will it is thus to try me. 

“ You will be better able to ima¬ 
gine than I am to describe the state 
of mind, in which my last journey 
from this place to Wales was performed. 

It appeared to me that I should never 
reach my native valley; and when 
at length the old church tower be¬ 
came visible in the distance, the horses 
which dragged our vehicle seemed to 
relax even their former tardy speed. 
Yet strange to say, when the coach 
stopped, my strength absolutely failed 
me; I could hardly alight; and when 
I did, I was obliged to lean, for a mo¬ 
ment or two, against the sign-post of 
the inn, before I recovered vigour 
enough to walk on towards Mrs Evans’ 
cottage. 

“ Once in motion, however, and I 
could not move too quickly—I was 
soon beside the little wicket which 
opens into the garden, and within view 
of the paling on the right hand, where 
Julia first pledged to me her love. 

I could hear likewise, the waters of 
the stream bubbling and brawling as 
they did on that sweet evening; and 
the sound brought back a thousand 
tender recollections, which flitted cross 
my mind during the instant that 
elapsed whilst I was hurrying up the 
path-way towards the door. I obser¬ 
ved then, that the window-curtains in 
Julia’s room were drawn; and my 
heart beat almost to suffocation, as I 
strove, at first in vain, to raise the 
latch. But I did raise it, and was met 
by Mrs Evans, who fell sobbing and 
weeping into my arms. c How is 
Julia?’ cried I; ‘for the love of Heaven 
speak, and tell me that she is better!’ 
The poor woman was about to reply, 
probably to intreat me to be cautious, 
when a shriek from the apartment of 
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the invalid, told us that my exclama¬ 
tion had been overheard. I flew to¬ 
wards the stairs, and ascended them 
in a state of insanity. I heard my* 
name murmured in Julia’s voice; I 
burst open her door ; she was sitting 
up in bed with her arms extended ; * I 
rushed towards her ; she fell upon my 
bosom, and again repeating my name, 
lay perfectly still. Oh! how can T 
proceed ?—After holding her in my 
embrace for several seconds, I laid her 
gently back upon her pillow—she was 
a corpse. Her spirit fled at the in¬ 
stant of our meeting; and my name 
was on her lips when they ceased to 
move for ever. 

“ Of what followed this scene I 
have no recollection, till I found my¬ 
self in bed in my own house, and my 
sister watching affectionately beside 
me. They say that many weeks have 
elapsed since Julia died, and -was bu¬ 
ried ; that a violent fever confined me 
during a fortnight at Abberquate; and 
that when it departed, it left me a 
poor maniac. I believe these accounts 
to be correct; for my limbs are wasted 
to nothing, and my cheek is as pale 
and hollow as was that of Julia when 
last I beheld her. If it be so, I can 
only thank God that he has resto¬ 
red to me my reason. Of my health, 
too, I must strive to be careful, for 
the sake of those whose dependence is 
upon me. But of ambition, not a sha¬ 
dow remains. My pupils are dismiss¬ 
ed,—I no longer desire preferment— 
why should I, for who is there to share 
it ? For the support of my mother and 
sister, this curacy, with the profits of 
my Fellowship, would amply suffice ; 
and as Mrs Evans has taken up her 
abode amongst us, the addition of her 
pittance will place us all in affluence. 
Such are my plans for the future, un¬ 
til it shall please God to remove me 
whither Julia has gone before.” 

Fir Williams survived the date of 
the preceding letter, upwards of twelve 

ears. During the whole of that time 

e steadily adhered to the plans which 
he had laid down for himself ; and 
•was never known to utter one sentence 
of complaint against fortune, or rather 
against Providence. Of Julia, too, he 
neither spoke nor wrote, except occa¬ 
sionally to myself, when I have from 
time to time visited his cottage; but 
he wore a lock of her fair hair in his 
bosom, and carried it with him to the 
grave. To his parochial duties he 
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became more ami more attentive every 
day. His chief amusement was gar¬ 
dening ; and to diversify that, he was 
in the habit of noting down all such 
events as appeared worthy of record 
within the circle of his little district. 
Thus were his sorrows sanctified to 
him, and he died at last, composed 
and happy; having previously com- 
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mitted to the dust both his mother 
and mother-in-law. Of his sister it is 
needless to take farther notice, than 
that she is the mother of my children ; 
and that nothing gave my poor friend 
so much comfort on his death-bed, as 
the knowledge that she was provided 
for. Peace to his ashes! 
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THE ORPHAN MAID'S LAMENT. 

Ah, think ye that this troubled soul 
May yet again be blithe and free, 

That changing seasons as they roll 
May bring a change o'er me ? 

And say ye that this broken heart 

May yet be wean'd from forms of sadness. 
That aught in nature can impart 
To it one ray of gladness ? 

Ye ne'er have felt, ye cannot know. 

The blight of hope, the withering gloom .. 
That come, when all we loved below 
Lies in the silent tomb. 

Oh there was one, one only tie. 

Affection's purest, tenderest token. 

That bound me to myself. Oh why 
Was it so rudely broken ? 

For there was not in all the earth 
Another tie with it to blend. 

I loved but her who gave me birth— 

My mother and my friend. 

But she was far too good and kind. 

To linger long in this dull state— 

Her spirit fled upon the wind 
And left me desolate. 

Oh God, oh God, I do not mourn 
That her pure spirit fled to thee. 

Nor ask I that it might return 
To cheer a thing like me. 

I would not have her be again 
In this bad world a sojourner ; 

Not so, not so—What seek I then ? 

That I may go to her. 

For were the world all good and brave. 

Even then it could not stay my weeping: 
My very heart is in the grave 
Where she lies soundly sleeping. 

Oh thou upon whose gentle breast 
This aching head hath often lean’d, 

Thou of God’s servants holiest, best, 

My mother and my friend ! 
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The Orphan Maid’s Lament . 

If from the glories of the sky 
Some thoughts of thine may be beguiled, 

O look with a benignant eye 
Upon thine orphan child. 

And we will yet hold converse sweet. 

Such as we held in other days, 

When I have sat beside thy feet. 

And listen'd to thy lays. 

For I will hear thee in the air 
That stirs the leaf in noonday bower ; 

And see thee in the moon-beam fair 
At midnight's silent hour. 

I know, I know my prayer is vain— 

Alas ! I cannot breathe another : 

There's madness in my burning brain— 

My mother—O my mother ! 

R. G. 


REMARKS ON THE PROGRESS OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 

By William Bain , Master in the Royal Navy, and Commander of the 
City of Edinburgh Steam-Packet 


Although the art of navigating 
vessels by steam may still be consi¬ 
dered in its infancy, yet no invention 
we know of has, in so short a time, 
made greater progress towards perfec¬ 
tion. It is no doubt true, that nearly 
a century lias elapsed since Mr Jona¬ 
than Hulls, an ingenious mechanic of 
England, under letters patent, first 
made the attempt of applying steam 
to the purposes of navigation. The 
late Duke of Bridgewater, and Earl 
Stanhope, and others, were occupied 
with this subject; and we have also 
to record the labours of Lord Dundas 
and Mr Miller of Dalswinton, assist¬ 
ed by Mr Symmington, engineer, all 
of whom displayed much public spirit 
and talent in the accomplishment of 
the same great object, without their 
having, however, arrived at the result 
sought after, viz. the application of 
steam to the general use of navigation. 
This, in so far at least as regards this 
country, was reserved for Mr Henry 
Bell of Helensburgh, in Dumbarton¬ 
shire, who, in the year 1811, practically 
succeeded in constructing and propel¬ 
ling a vessel by the application of steam. 
It is believed that this gentleman, so 
far back as the year 1799, produced 
the model of an engine for this pur¬ 
pose, which, though it was not appro¬ 
val of by the persons to whose inspec¬ 
tion it was submitted, instead of weak¬ 


ening, served only to strengthen Mr 
Bell's enthusiasm. Possessed of an 
active mind, he is said to have cross¬ 
ed the Atlantic to America, where this 
system was readily adopted, insomuch, 
that by the year 1821 that country 
could boast of not fewer than 300 
steam-vessels in full operation, while 
others to the extent of 5995 tons were 
also then building. No longer uncer¬ 
tain of the result of his scheme, Mr 
Bell, like a dutiful son, returned to 
his native country with the fruits of 
his well-earned adventure; and, in 
1811, constructed the Comet steam¬ 
boat of twenty-five tons register, with 
an engine of only four horses' power, 
to navigate the Clyde between He¬ 
lensburgh, Greenock, and Glasgow. 
Alas ! while every one through his 
means understands the construction 
and management of the steam-vessel, 
and exults in this mighty invention, 
its great promoter unrewarded is fast 
sinking into years, and is borne down 
with poverty. 

The spirit of enterprize soon beheld 
the impulse which this astonishing 
power was capable of affording to the 
capitalist, and though opposed by every 
circumstance which ignorance, preju¬ 
dice, or interested motives could sug¬ 
gest, Great Britain can now boast of 
not fewer than one hundred and fifty 
steam-vessels, of from thirty to five 
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hundred tons register, propelled by 
engines, varying in power from four 
to one hundred and forty horses ; or, 
by another view, it may be stated that 
16‘,000 tons of shipping are borne for¬ 
ward by engines of the aggregate pow¬ 
er of 5000 horses, the first cost of 
which cannot be estimated at a less 
sum than half a million sterling. Of 
this number, twenty are employed on 
the Thames, in the annual conveyance 
of at least 100,000 passengers to Mar¬ 
gate, Ramsgate, Southend, Gravesend, 
Calais, Rotterdam, Scarboro*, Leith, 
&c. In estimating the vast import¬ 
ance of these vessels to the communi¬ 
ty, if we allow each individual on board 
to spend only thirty shillings for pas¬ 
sage-money and entertainment, the 
sum of L. 150,000 must in this way 
be annually expended from the port 
of London alone. Seventeen steam- 
packets, in the same manner, sail 
from the Mersey; twenty-nine from 
the Clyde; ten from the Forth; fif¬ 
teen from the Tyne; four cross the 
Irish Sea, with the mail, from Holy- 
head to Dublin ; two between Milford 
and Waterford; two between Bristol 
and Bath; four from Belfast; four 
upon the Tay; ten upon different ca¬ 
nals ; and, lastly, one plies upon Loch 
Ness, commanded by our unfortunate 
hero, Mr Bell, who has been driven 
from station to station, and seems 
doomed here to end his days in earn¬ 
ing a scanty and precarious subsist¬ 
ence. 

Notwithstanding the rapid and suc¬ 
cessful improvement of steam naviga¬ 
tion, it was not till the year 1818 that 
it dared to venture beyond the limits 
of river, or inland navigation. In 
that year the Rob Roy, of ninety tons, 
built upon a new principle, by Mr 
Denny of Dumbarton, furnished with 
an engine of thirty horses* power, 
made by Mr Napier of Glasgow, first 
passed the bounds formerly prescribed 
by inexperience; and at once astonish¬ 
ed and delighted the world, by afford¬ 
ing a safe and economical mode of con¬ 
veyance between Greenock and Belfast, 
a distance of about a hundred and twen¬ 
ty miles. In the following year, (1819,) 
the Talbot, of still greater dimensions, 
and with a higher steam-power, began 
to ply between Dublin and Holyhead, 
and in the outset successfully encoun¬ 
tered many very severe gales. The 
spirit of enterprize for this navigation 
now began to burst forth with increa¬ 


sed energy, particularly on the hanks 
of the Clyde. The Ivanhoe, Belfast, 
Robert Bruce, Waterloo, Eclipse, Su¬ 
perb, Majestic, and Cambria, were all 
constructed on a scale of large di¬ 
mensions, and with engines of greater 
power than heretofore, calculated to 
sail from the Clyde to the distant ports 
of Greenock, Belfast, and Liverpool. 
The City of Edinburgh, on a scale of 
still greater magnificence and gran¬ 
deur, was also launched this year, and 
her track of navigation first proved the 
practicability of making a safe and ex¬ 
peditious passage by steam upon the 
nigh seas, between the ports of Lon¬ 
don and Leith, a distance of about 4-00 
miles. In the same year, the steam 
packet Tourist, (then under the com¬ 
mand of the writer of this article,) in 
out-running the mail coach by ten 
hours, in the distance between Edin¬ 
burgh and Aberdeen, induced govern¬ 
ment to adopt a quicker dispatch for 
the mail upon that road. During the 
following year (1820) th o James Watt, 
another very superb steam-packet, a 
vessel highly creditable to the talents 
of her engineer, and to the liberality 
which has always marked the patriotic 
proceedings of the Leith and London 
Joint Stock Company, to which she be¬ 
longs. The St Patrick and St George, 
of Liverpool, were also soon afterwards 
built upon a similar scale of grandeur, 
under the able direction of Mr Wil¬ 
liam Laird. The Swift, of Leith, 
formerly a sailing smack, was, at this 
time, fitted up as a steam-packet, 
and first opened the passage between 
Brighton and Dieppe in France ; then 
came the Lord Melville and Talbot, be¬ 
tween London and Rotterdam. Ferry¬ 
boats propelled by steam, and suited 
more immediately to local situations, 
were established about this time upon 
the Mersey, Tay, Forth, Severn, Hum¬ 
ber, and other navigable rivers and 
arms of the sea. 

Since the year 1820, many other 
steam-vessels of various dimensions 
and power have been launched at dif- 
ferentports within thekingdom. From 
Hull, two of these sail twice a-week 
for London; and the Post-office de¬ 
partment employs steam for the con¬ 
veyance of the mail, wherever it is 
found safe and practicable. The Soho, 
surpassing all her predecessors in mag¬ 
nitude and in the elegancy of her ac¬ 
commodations, has stamped an addi¬ 
tional value on the facilities of inter- 
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course between London and Edin- those of the British in proportion to the 
burgh. From the former capital to power and efficiency of the respective 
ltamsgate and Calais, beautiful pack- engines. Regarding these, we mav 
ets called the Lord Liverpool, and remark, that the limited operation ot 
City of London, have also been late- low-pressure steam arises from the 
lv fitted out. Indeed, such is theavi- application of the condensing princi- 
dity and enterprize in promoting this pie, so that the engine seldom works 
system, that few ports of any conse- with a greater pressure than eight 
quence in the united kingdom will ere pounds upon the square inch of the 
long be without one or more of these piston. In the high-pressure engine, 
vessels. Government has also, latterly, on the contrary, the steam is not con- 
attaclied to each of the dock-yards one densed, but is allowed to accumulate its 
or more steam-vessels, of the most sub- force, which is measured only by the 
stantial build, and of great power, for opposing resistance of the work, and 
towing ships of war out and into liar- the strength ot the hoiler. Instead, 
hour; and thus, at the distance of therefore, of eight pounds to tlie square 
nearly a century, are we at this day inch, it is not uncommon to work 
only making use of one of the leading the high-pressure engine with a force 
objects of the patent of Mr J. Hulls, equivalent to 150 pounds ; and some 
To a great maritime nation, where a say that this may be augmented even 
ship, squadron, or fleet, may often be to 1000 pounds upon the square inch, 
required to put hastily to sea, an es- By the low-pressure engine, we not 
tablishment of this kind must be of only lose power, hut the apparatus 
incalculable value for towing vessels occupies so much space in the ship, 
out of the Medway, Portsmouth, and and consumes so much fuel, as to ren- 
Plymouth. Nothing can be more ne- der it very defective for the purposes 
cessary for the service, or more desi- of navigation. For example, if we take 
rable to the ardent spirits of the offi- a steam-packet which is to be worked 
cers and crews of his majesty's ships, with the power of J00 horses, no less 
when thwarted with contrary winds than about forty-four feet of the 
while impatient to meet an enemy, length and breadth of the vessel is oc- 
and therefore, even in a political point cupied for the engine and its fuel, 
of view, steam navigation is calculated The consequence is, that in order to 
to prove a most valuable acquisition afford the necessary accommodation 
to the British navy. for goods and passengers, the British 

Benefit of the High-Pressure steam-vessel is built out of adjust pro- 
E ngin E.~We have hitherto consider- portion, her port-charges, of every de¬ 
ed steam navigation as applicable only scription, are thereby enhanced, and 
to commercial intercourse, and the se- the difficulty of navigating these large 
condary purposes of our naval marine, and ill-proportioned vessels, in narrow 
But America, which long since counted fare-ways, is greatly increased. On the 
upwards of 300 steam-vessels, classes other hand, with the high-pressure 
several of that number among her engine, only one half of the space is 
men-of-war. In the event, therefore, occupied, and a vessel of 300 tons 
of going to war with our trails-Atlan- would do more work, and be every 
tic friends, we shall be obliged to meet way better fitted for the purpose, than 
them with their own weapons, by one of 500 tons, while the saving of 
squirting hot water , throwing shot from fuel, and every other item of expense, 
100-pounders, and building ships with is proportionably reduced, without 
sides thirteen feet in thickness, com- lessening the capabilities of the vessel 
posed of alternate layers of oak and for stowage, while her speed is greatly 
cork, and fitted with rows of cutlasses increased. 

and pikes made to project and recede The only question in doubt, as to 
by an impulse from the high-pressure the propriety of substituting the high- 
engines which propel the vessels. It pressure for the low-pressure steam, is 
is to this last particular that we now call the danger from the accidents of ex- 
the attention of our readers, as one that plosion. With the former the legisla- 
is calculated to give America a prefe- ture has here very properly interfered, 
rence over the mother- country, where until the safety of the lieges is more 
the use of low-pressure engines only is securely provided for. But were this 
admitted by law. The steam-vessels of properly taken up, and rendered the 
the Americans must therefore excel subject of efficient experiments, we 
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are confident that the ingenuity and 
foresight of our engineers would over¬ 
come all this. It therefore becomes 
matter of grave consideration, how far 
it is proper to restrain our Steam Na¬ 
vigators from all use of the high- 
pressure engine. We are aware that 
there is no subject on which Parlia¬ 
ment enters with more delicacy, than 
all interference with the laws which 
regulate trade; and though distress¬ 
ing accidents with the use of high- 
pressure engines have occurred both 
in America and in Britain, yet its to¬ 
tal prohibition is, nevertheless, a mea¬ 
sure of very questionable propriety, 
and one which will in the end be found 
quite incompatible with any future 
state of warfare. The American pri¬ 
vateers and squadrons will, in the first 
instance, possess facilities for annoying 
our coasts with desultory warfare, and 
our trade in foreign seas. The distance 
between the two countries will then 
cease to form the barrier which it has 
hitherto done. From the abundance of 
wood, in the process of clearing the 
country, timber has been the chief fuel 
of America, and the discovery of coal 
has been little attended to. Their atten¬ 
tion has, however, been much direct¬ 
ed to the metallurgic art of late, and 
many inexhaustible seams of coal have 
been discovered in various parts of that 
country. 

Although we would not question 
the justness and the humanity of our 
legislature, in putting a seasonable 
check to the use of high-pressure steam, 
yet we doubt the correctness of the ad¬ 
vice which led to its entire prohibi¬ 
tion. We all know the benefit which 


Steam Navigation derived, and the 
confidence it acquired, by the early 
encouragement of the Post-office de¬ 
partment, the experimental vessels 
which it built, and the early applica¬ 
tion of steam, for the transfer of the 
mail across the Irish channel, between 
Holyhead and Dublin. We farther 
trust that it is not too much to expect 
that the Admiralty will, in like man¬ 
ner, institute a train of experiments, 
applicable to the subject of high-pres¬ 
sure engines, upon a scale, and under 
a superintendance, which may ulti¬ 
mately render it as safe as the low- 
pressure engine, now authorized by 
law. 

This subject, we flatter ourselves, 
will acquire additional importance in 
the view of every one, when we state 
the expense and contingencies of Steam 
Navigation, which is, perhaps, known 
to very few. A steam-packet, of 100 
horses power, equipped to the taste of 
the present times, will probably cost 
about 20,000/.; expenditure of fuel at 
the rate of one-lialf chaldron of coal 
per hour,'* wages and victualling, per 
month, 250/.; tonnage duty, lights, 
pilotage, and port charges, 200/. per 
annum ; insurance, 100/. per month ; 
small repairs and winter expenses, say 
500/. But this is not all; a steam- 
vessel is calculated only at ten years' 
purchase, and, therefore, to renew her, 
we must lay aside a sinking-fund of 
perhaps 2000/. per annum. Besides a 
set of new boilers in the course of that 
time, which will cost not less than 
1500/., being at the rate of 1000/. per 
month, of the sailing expenses of a 
steam-packet of 100 horses power. 


* The London duties exacted on this consumption fprm one of the most grievous 
and unjust taxes that can be imagined. The London and Edinburgh steam-packets, 
for instance, during the summer months, burn, on an average, about 120 chaldrons 
of coal per week ; and although 115 chaldrons of which are consumed without the 
port of London, yet all the London duties, on half this quantity, are paid for the samo 
as if actually burnt in London. 
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To the English reader, the words, 
Italian Theatre, convey no idea except 
of the Opera, such as we are accus¬ 
tomed to behold it in the Hay-Mar¬ 
ket, adorned with all the splendour of 
spectacle , but disgracing, if not mar¬ 
ring, by its absurdities, the beautiful 
music of which it serves as the ve¬ 
hicle. Nine tenths, or perhaps we 
might with perfect safety say, ninety- 
nine hundredths of those who assume 
the title of Italian scholars, extend 
this idea no farther beyond the same 
narrow limits, than to the marrying 
these mellifluous 
“ Notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 
to the equally mellifluous verse of 
Metastasio. Alfieri, we suspect, ap¬ 
pears to both descriptions of readers 
rather a sort of lusus natures in Ita¬ 
lian literature, than the legitimate de¬ 
scendant of an ancient line of regular 
dramatists. And Alfieri, soit dit en 
passant, is, not improbably, better 
known to the former class through 
Mr Lloyd’s translation, than to the 
majority of the latter,—his nervous, 
and dramatically poetical, but conden¬ 
sed, somewhat crabbedly inverted and 
involved, and—if we may coin such 
an epithet—Tacitean style, proving an 
insuperable stumbling-block to many 
persons fully capable of enjoying and 
appreciating the regularly smooth 
beauties of Tasso’s epic strains, or 
even the more wildly excursive flights, 
the bolder imagery, and the more vi¬ 
vid colouring, of the fanciful Ariosto. 
The fact is, however, that the Opera 
is a later offspring of the Ausonian 
Muse, the child of her declining age, 
brought forth when fair Italy had. lost, 
amidst the enervating luxury ever 
attendant upon wealth, and more es¬ 
pecially and perniciously upon com¬ 
mercial wealth, the hardihood, the 
energetic love of liberty and indepen¬ 
dence, which, if they deluged her bo¬ 
som with native blood, converting her 
cities into collections of fortresses, and 
her streets into battle-fields, yet raised 
her to a proudly exalted station du¬ 
ring the darkness of the middle ages, 
and, in all likelihood, accelerated her 
career towards that very prosperity, 
which has unfilially destroyed its pa- 
Vol. XVIII. 


rent, and, combining with other causes 
into which it is not our present busi¬ 
ness to inquire, has sunk the seat of 
Roman patriotism, Roman valour, and 
Roman empire, into its actual state of 
helpless and degraded slavery;—a 
state from which, we fear, that only 
a long course of the “ iron scourge,” 
" adamantine chain,” and all the other 
“ rigid lore ” of the “ Stern rugged 
nurse” Adversity, can fit her to emerge. 

Rut we are wandering from the 
theatre into the dark mazes of politi¬ 
cal speculation— Hevenons a nos mon- 
ton*. 

The early stage of Italy abounded 
in regular tragedies and comedies. 
Rut we have no intention of exploring 
the channel of the Lethean stream, 
in search of dramas long since buried, 
in merited oblivion, beneath its wa¬ 
ters. Their revival would not tend 
to encourage the prevailing and laud¬ 
able passion for the early literature of 
modern Europe. Of the few that 
have fallen in our way, the comedies, 
according, we fear, to the natural bent 
of Italian mirth, are more grossly and 
offensively licentious than those of 
any other stage with which we are ac¬ 
quainted, whilst the tragedies exhibit 
horrors and atrocities such as no piece 
within our knowledge, save Titus An- 
dronicus, can emulate. It is to the 
modern restorer of this old, but deser¬ 
vedly forgotten family, to Alfieri and 
to his followers, that we would direct 
the attention of our readers. 

The first and cliiefest of these latter 
dramatists, Alfieri, if less known than 
he ought to be, has been ably criti¬ 
cised, not many years ago, in a review 
deservedly popular, and is now, more¬ 
over, accessible to all. With respect 
to him, therefore, we shall content 
ourselves with recommending his per¬ 
usal, and entreating the learners of 
“ that sweet bastard Latin, 

That sounds as if it should be writ on 
satin,” 

not to account their task finished un¬ 
til they shall have mastered his diffi¬ 
culties. Not that we would by any 
means bestow upon him unqualified 
approbation. He is too harsh, too 
cold,—amidst all his violence of pas¬ 
sion,—and his plots are too nakedly 
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simple for our taste. But to those 
who have been cloyed with the sweets 
of Metastasio, who have grieved over 
the effeminacy of a nation affording, 
in later times at least, only such poets, 
there is something peculiarly refresh¬ 
ing, something, too, of high promise 
in matters more deeply important than 
literary genius, in the bold severity of 
that very simplicity, coldness, and 
harshness. Alfieri boasts, moreover, 
one merit extremely rare amongst Ita¬ 
lian authors, and hardly to have been 
expected from the character of the 
man: his plays do not contain a word 
or thought calculated to raise a blush 
upon the cheek of virgin purity. Even 
the disgustingly odious story of Myr- 
rha becomes, in his hands, chastely 
and touchingly pathetic. 

Of Alfieri’s followers, the principal 
are Monti and Pindemonte. Both 
these writers enjoy a high reputation 
in their own country, and well de¬ 
serve, at least, to be more generally 
known. The first has trod more close¬ 
ly in the footsteps of his predecessor; 
and, upon some future occasion, we 
may, perhaps, notice him more parti¬ 
cularly. Our present purpose is to in¬ 
troduce to our readers an attempt of 
the second—whose genius is, we think, 
more loftily poetical—to revive the 
tragedy of the ancients with its lyri¬ 
cal chorus, adapting it to, if not ac¬ 
tually modern, yet less ancient sub¬ 
jects. 

The event selected, in prosecution 
of this design, by Ippolito Pindemonte, 
as the ground-work of his drama, is 
the death of the celebrated German 
warrior and leader Arminius; in treat¬ 
ing which, the habitual intervention of 
the bards upon all solemn occasions 
amongst our Teutonic ancestors, af¬ 
forded to him, as formerly to Mason, 
a natural and happily appropriate cho¬ 
rus. But prior to giving any account of 
the piece, it may be proper,—lest those 
who have been accustomed to think 
of Arminius only as the disinterested 
and successful champion of German 
freedom, should be startled as well as 
shocked at seeing him presented in 
the light of a would-be usurper,—to 
mention, that the circumstance upon 
which the tragedy is founded is strict¬ 


ly historical. Tacitus expressly states, 
that Arminius was put to death in an 
attempt to assume the regal title and 
authority.* The same incident has, 
in Germany, been wrought into a dra¬ 
matic poem, by the Baron de la Motlie 
Fouque, well known in this country 
by Ills pretty and fanciful romance of 
Undine. Both the last-named noble 
author and Pindemonte—men almost 
as dissimilar in genius as in race and 
country—might probably be impelled 
to choose this subject by their mingled 
detestation of, and admiration for, 
Buonaparte, to whose early career as a 
republican general, subsequent usurp¬ 
ation, and restless pursuit of further 
conquest as emperor, considerable ana¬ 
logy may he traced in the past life of 
the tragic hero, in his splendid re¬ 
nown, and mad ambition to possess 
himself of kingly power, and in the 
extensive and plausible schemes for 
the future, ascribed to him by Pinde- 
monte. 

The action takes place in the grove 
of Teutoberg, the scene of the defeat 
and death of Varus; the trees of which 
arc adorned with trophies and garlands 
of flowers. The tragedy is opened by 
Thelgastes, who enters, returning 
from an embassy to Rome, to take his 
share in the festivities of the day, the 
anniversary of Varus’s discomfiture. 
He is presently joined by Baldur, the 
youthful son of Arminius, who re¬ 
joices in the seasonable arrival of his 
friend and intended brother-in-law, 
whom he informs that Arminius lias 
appointed this auspicious day for be¬ 
stowing his daughter Velanthis in 
marriage upon him, Thelgastes. The 
lover exclaims. 

If tills be truth, who happier than I! 

Said, Thou err’st; for thee no day of 
happiness 
Has dawned. 

Thel. What say’st thou ? 

Bald, Lovers of their country 
Cannot this day taste happiness. 

Thel, And wherefore ? 

Bald . A lurid thunder-cloud that, to 
my curse, 

From my paternal roof arose, hangs dark, 
And lowering o’er our heads. 

Thel, Explain. 

Bald. My father 
Aspires to reign. 


* Ceterum, Arminius, abscedentibus llomanis, et pulso Maroboduo, regnum afifcc- 
tans, libertatem populariam adversam liabuit: petitusque armis, cum vuria fortunk 
certarct, dolo propinquorum cecidit.— Tacitus, Ann. II. 88. 
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Thelgastes expresses his surprise 
and regret at this intelligence, as well 
as his determination to oppose the exe¬ 
cution of Arminius’s intentions. lie 
then inquires how Thusneldis, the 
wife of Arminius, and mother of Bal- 
dur, feels upon the occasion. Her son 
replies. 

It was a new, 

A changed Thusneldis, who to us re¬ 
turned 

From the contagious Tyber’sbanks. She 
loathes 

Our savage manners, with unwonted 
wants 

She languishes. In Rome a slave; per¬ 
chance 

From that foul stain she deems the 
queenly title, 

A fouler blot, shall cleanse her. Hourly, 
too, 

A noxious serpent, well thou know’st 
him, breathes 

In her incautious ear his deadly venom. 
’Tis Sigismiuid, chief minister of all 
My father’s secret counsels. 

Baldur now goes to summon Thus¬ 
neldis and Velanthis, who return with 
him, and express their delight at the 
arrival of Thelgastes. But the mother 
and son presently fall to wrangling, 
upon the desire for royalty entertain¬ 
ed by the former. The latter asks. 

How should a German matron’s heart 
admit 

Such wishes ? Happy is the Roman 
dame, 

If her kind husband, or from camp or se¬ 
nate 

Returning, to her prudence will confide 
Some trifling secret. Other is your lot. 
You with your consorts take, in war and 
peace. 

Your equal share. Here women with 
their prayers, 

With their opposing breasts, have stayed 
and turned 

The flight of armies : never do our coun¬ 
cils 

Meet without you. So high we rate your 
worth, 

That we believe a kindling deity 
Visits your breasts, and by your voices 
speaks. 

What woman can esteem her station 
here 

Not lofty ? 

Thus. Deem’st thou then what all 
possess 

To me can yield distinction ? 

After more of the same kind of dis¬ 
cussion, and a beautiful panegyric pro¬ 


nounced upon her mother by Velan¬ 
this, of whom Baldur remarks. 

Such is thy bride, 

Thelgastes, credulous as she is pure; 

She sees in others only what she finds 
In her own bosom, simple honesty : 
Arminius enters. The hero greets 
Thelgastes* return, and announces to 
him that this is to be his wedding- 
day. Thelgastes requests to speak 
with him in private, and they arc left 
alone. A fine scene follows, in which 
Thelgastes paints the pure manners 
of his countrymen—contrasting them 
with Roman depravity—and urges the 
unfitness of such men to endure the 
yoke of despotism, whilst Arminius 
advances every objection to a republi¬ 
can form of government, every advan¬ 
tage of monarchy, and, recounting his 
own deeds, dwells upon his claim to 
supremacy. It ends by Arminius’s 
asking whether Thelgastes will oppose 
him, and whether Velanthis be 

a bond of insufficient force 
Our union to preserve ? 

Thel . Barbarian, cease ! 

With deadly wounds thine accents pierce 
my heart. 

Too terrible the battle we must fight, 
Thou with Velanthis armed, with virtue I. 
But here comes one will differently speak. 
—Arminius, if no more thou lov’st thy 
country, 

Oh, yet respect thyself! The radiant 
light 

Investing thee, quench not with thine 
own hand! 

Thelgastes then withdraws, aiul is 
succeeded by Sigismund, who flatters 
Arminius, discusses the measures to 
be pursued, and advises the death of 
Thelgastes, if he cannot be bribed by 
the hand of Velanthis. Arminius re¬ 
jects the base and cruel counsel with 
lofty disdain, and then expresses some 
apprehension as to the fidelity of his 
uncle Inguiomar. Sigismund encou- 
rageshim, partly by enlarging upon the 
gratitude Inguiomar owes to Armini- 
us, but principally by reminding the 
Chief that the faithful Heribert is 
watching him, and will give instant 
notice of any suspicious appearance. 
They then retire, leaving the stage to 
the bards who are assembling for the 
celebration of this glorious anniver¬ 
sary, and who close the act by singing 
the praises of the Gods of Scandina¬ 
vian mythology. This chorus con¬ 
tains some curious matter, and much 
poetical beauty ; but wc cannot afford 
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space for all these lyrical effusions, 
and there are others which appear 
more to require insertion. 

The second act begins with the im¬ 
patience of Tlmsneldis for the meeting 
of the assembly, from which Arminius 
hopes to obtain the crown, and the sur¬ 
prise and grief of Velanthis,—who, un¬ 
suspicious by nature, as she has been 
described, and occupied with her love, 
had really observed nothing—at learn¬ 
ing the projects of her parents, Bal- 
dur joins them, and announces the 
approach of his father and Thelgastes, 
who are engaged in earnest discourse. 
They enter, the sovereign people as¬ 
semble, and the business of the day is 
opened by Arminius. We shall ex¬ 
tract the scene, endeavouring in our 
translation to preserve something of 
the pomp of diction and poetical in¬ 
version which distinguish the origi¬ 
nal. 

Armu At tills proud meeting, mine, 
Cheruscans, mine 

The oflice first t’address you.—Lo! the 
day, 

By us for evermore cherished, revered! 
The day that introduced terror and woe 
Within the palace of the happy Emp’ror ! 
Into what frantic rage, when on his ear 
Thundered the dreadful tidings, was he 
thrown ! 

Having, he cried, Varus restore my le¬ 
gions !— 

—His boasted legions even then were 
dust— 

Fed by their blood, here in full torrents 
poured, 

These woods acquired their dark luxu¬ 
riant growth. 

Amongst these trees, now all with tro¬ 
phies clad, 

Fell their chief leader. Underneath this 
oak 

The wounded Varus sat, against its trunk 
Reclining faint; and here, alike to die, 
Or longer live unable, from his breast 
Expell’d with his own hand th’ indignant 
spirit. 

Commemorating triumphs proud as 
these, 

Arminius seeks not to exalt himself. 

Nor falsely makes your glorious deeds his 
own. 

I with my sword pointed indeed the way, 
But you pursued it; you your weapons 
drove 

Right through the entrails of the Roman 
host. 

GUasing that flying host, fleet stags you 
proved, 

Wild boars to overthrow it.—Italy 


Tore her soft hair in wailing o’er your 
deeds. 

—Now will the bard his song of triumph 
raise; 

Then from Thelgastes* lips we Rome shall 
hear. 

A Bard sings to his harp . Rome, it was 
in thine evil hour 
An angry demon bade thee dare 
A race of untamed, native power, 

Their infants scarcely born who bear 
To torrents that tempestuously rave, 
And plunge them in the wave. 

The German child is lulled to rest 
By warrior trumpets at his mother’s 
breast; 

The boy’s whole study and delight 
To whirl the sling, to throw the spear, 
To climb the rocks, to tame the cour¬ 
ser’s might, 

And rule his wild career. 

A race, from whom their arms are ne¬ 
ver riven ; 

In arms who till their fields, and with that 
lance 

Goad the laborious steer’s advance, 
Through many a foeman’s breast in battle 
driven. 

We play the husbandmen with jocund toil 
Where Roman blood blackens and feeds 
the soil; 

Where,as the plough earth’s bosom gashes. 
Breastplate or helmet clashes; 

Where, warring with our foes ev’n un¬ 
der ground, 

Their whitening bones we wound. 

’Midst German deeds, the rout 
Of Varus and his bands, 

First and most glorious stands; 

Leaders and soldiers fought like warriors 
stout; 

Yet of that bloody field 
All, the chief honours to Arminius yield. 
The dismal light from his broad falchion 
gleaming, 

Startled each woodland brook ; 

When to the wind he shook 
His pond’rous spear, with dread all hearts 
were teeming. 

Arminius, thy renown 
Shall dazzle future ages ; 

Then shall the laurels that thy temples 
crown 

Be themes for unborn bards, for unborn 
sages. 

Fired by the image of thy might, 

Our sons invincible shall stand in fight; 
So shall the country glorying in thy fame. 
Still, even when that honoured head 
Has long been numbered with the dead, 
Find safety in thy name. 
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Thel. Cheruscans, hear me. On the 
Tyber’s banks 

Arrived, I, suffering, waited long; at last 
I saw the Emperor’s face, and thus I 
spoke. 

That stable, everlasting peace with Rome, 
Which we desire, can by one course alone 
Be thus established. Nature, cautious 
mother, 

With lofty mountains, or with rivers broad, 
Has separated her contentious sons. 
Wherefore against her strive ?—Let the 
Rhine part us. 

Your colonies beyond the river planted, 
Recall; and overthrown, broken, destroy¬ 
ed, 

Be those your fortresses, which German 
eye, 

Uncoloured by red anger, ne’er beheld. 
Tlie intervening waters we will swear 
Never to cross.—With countenance un¬ 
moved 

Tiberius listened, then an answer gave ; 
But so involved, together war and peace 
So strangely blending, ’twas no easy task 
To comprehend him:—this I understood; 
That of the Rhine it useless was to speak; 
That ’twas impossible Rome should for¬ 
sake 

Those German nations owned as her al¬ 
lies ; 

That either party on their several lands 
Should peaceful dwell, and ne’er would 
Italy, 

Frontiers or treaties to infringe, be first. 
To words lie added gifts; vessels em¬ 
bossed, 

And richly carved, of silver and of gold. 

I said, I’m grateful, but thy splendid gifts 
Carry not home ; such miracles of art 
Would, in the bosom of our poverty, 
Than Roman troops with more resistless 
force 

Combat for Rome.—The morrow’s dawn¬ 
ing sun 

Saw me not on the Tyber’s banks. 

Armi. Observe 
The wonted artifice of Italy. 

Amongst the simple Germans she main¬ 
tains 

Her legions, not those nations to protect 
Owned her allies, but for our general ruin, 
Stirring one race, ever, against another, 
Destroying either by the other’s arm. 
Her vaunted Julius thus subdued the 
Gauls; 

And thus ev’n Germany must be subdued, 
If you effect not, what I in my thought 
Have long revolved; an universal league, 
Which from our hearths these Romans 
may expel, 

And on the Rhine’s and Danube’s fur¬ 
ther banks 

Arrest their proud,rapacious, eagle’s flight. 


Sigis, Can we ev’n hope the various 
German tribes 

Should all unite, when you yourselves, 
Cheruscans, 

Often divide, and follow, some one chief. 
And some another ? First amongst your¬ 
selves 

Establish concord, then through Germany 
Attempt it. ’Gainst this evil who but 
sees 

The single remedy? One single head. 
The title he should bear rests in your 
choice, 

But high, rare, dreaded, should that title 
be. 

This Heaven decrees, as sang the Pro¬ 
phetess, 

The dweller in the solitary tower. 

The happiest destinies she promised us. 
Foretelling in her sacred ecstasies 
A time should come when the cold North 
should give 

Laws, usages, and races to the“South, 

So she, the North, obey Heaven’s will. 
But now 

A man of lofty soul, well nigh a God, 
We need, and uselessly the course pre¬ 
scribed 

Were ascertained, possessed we no such 
man. 

But to the Gods give thanks ! That man 
is ours! 

By such unblessed oft centuries roll by; 
What madness then our treasure not to 
use! 

Who has not understood me ? Who his 
eyes 

Not fixed upon Arminius! 

(The Cheruscans strUce their lances to¬ 
gether. 

Your applause 
My breast with joy rather than wonder 
fills. 

Who, what, Arminius is, not you alone, 
Rome knows it, and the world, whose 
looks intent 

On him are turned. Than him, if any 
know 

A man more wise, more valiant, or with 
fame 

Adorned more proudly, let him rise and 
speak. 

I, who see none, call upon thee, Armi¬ 
nius, 

Thee, who with royal power when once 
endowed, 

Wilt speedily all Germany unite 
In this desired, this necessary league, 
These with thine arguments, those with 
thy sword. 

Many with thy mere name, by merit all, 
Compelling irresistibly. And then 
Not only’twixt the Danube and the Rhine 
To till the ground, the German may aspire, 
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But, as by our illustrious Prophetess 
Was promised, Italy he shall o’errun. 

And of the fugitive, the humbled eagles 
Even the antique eyries shall destroy. 

Cher. Long life to King Arminius! 
King Arminius! 

Arminius (approaching the altar.) On this 
to Odin consecrated altar, 

I swear, that never will I lift my hand 
To smooth the tangled honours of my 
head, 

Nor cool my brow in the pure running 
stream, 

Nor fix mine eyes upon the setting sun, 

Till first that sun of every Homan see 
Purified, by this hand, our German soil. 

Cher . Long live Arminius ! Long live 
King Arminius! 

Thelgastes (< approaching the altar. ) On 
this to Odin consecrated altar, 

I also swear, that vainly, whilst I live, 

Here mortal man shall ever hope to 
reign 1 

I swear, that ev’n Arminius, if this wish, 
Fatal, iniquitous, be not resign’d, 

As an observant, warm, and faithful 
friend, 

He heretofore has found me, so hence¬ 
forth 

A foe implacable, wary, tremendous, 

In me he shall encounter.—Sigismund 
I speak not of. 

Bald. But I, of Sigismund, 

The foul, the crafty traitor, I will speak. 
That shameless brow, why has the thun¬ 
derbolt 

Forborne to strike, preventing words and 
breath, 

Making thee ashes ?—Flatt’rer of Armi¬ 
nius, 

But no admirer! Howsoe’er thou feign’sf, 

His mighty gifts thou know’st not to ad¬ 
mire ! 

Ilop’st thou conceal’d thy most unjust 
designs, 

Thy vile ambition ? Thou would’st sepa¬ 
rate 

My father from the people, and thyself 
Betwixt them place. Beneath my fa¬ 
ther’s foot 

It irks thee not thy slavish head to lay, 

If thus upon a nation’s slavish head 
Thy foot may tread. Grovelling, though 
arrogant 

Is such a royal minister; sucli thou 

Wilt prove, thou- 

Sigis. Should I bear this boldness- 

Bald. Thou, 

Even of life unworthy, how much more 
Of that proud liberty thou barterest; 

Thou, to eternal infamy condemned ; 

Since future times shall tell, ’midst the 
Cheruscans 
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First to proclaim a Monarch were thy 
lips. 

Sigis. (drawing.) Audacious boy! Thy 
sword- 

Armi. Hold, Sigismund, 

Forbear! And thou, whom son I will not 
call, 

Avoid my presence, from mine anger fly! 
Ingrate ! How ill dost thou requite my 
love ! 

Bald. Father, ere I obey, those stormy 
feelings, 

From my full bosom which at length 
have burst, 

More amply hear revealed. That Julius, 
named 

Ev’n now by thee, when he aspired to 
reign 

Was murdered; of his murderers one 
was Brutus, 

And Brutus it is rumour’d was his son. 
Amongst our foes be such atrocities 
Ever confined ! But owed I not to thee 
This breathing life, no purpose should my 
soul, 

I swear it, harbour save to pierce thy 
breust. 

Not pierce it, like that Roman, cowardly, 
With treacherous poniard, hid beneath 
the folds 

Of the unwarlike toga; but aloud 
To single combat daring thee, thy death— 
Or mine—I would achieve. Nought then 
to me, 

If thou subdue not thy desire, remains, 
But this — to plunge a dagger in my 
heart, 

Or quit my native skies,—banished for 
ever! 

In distant lands, thine error and my fate 
Ceaselessly weeping, to endure a life 
Useless and miserable.—Solitary, 
Without a country, and from all I Ircre 
Most cherish’d, cherish’d then no longer, 
parted. 

And now I leave these shades, ancient 
and holy, 

To-day profaned—where all that I or 
hear 

Or see, my heart tears piecemeal from 
my breast. [Exit. 

1'hus. Pardon, Cheruscans, that young, 
fiery heart, 

In whose ungoverned fierceness all ap¬ 
pears 

Unseasonable, excessive, even virtue. 

Arminius now, as liis first act of 
royalty, dismisses the assembly; and 
informing Velanthis that her love for 
the enemy of her father becomes cri¬ 
minal, leaves her alone with Thelgas- 
tes, apparently in the hope that the 
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pain of parting from her, may subdue 
the firmness of the Champion of Liber¬ 
ty. In this lie is disappointed; the 
grief of the lovers is profound, but their 
virtue triumphs. Tlielgastes says. 

Thou canst not judge 
How dear it costs, how cruel to my 
heart 

It seems, this duty I obey, abhorring, 
Even whilst I revere it. 

Vel. But thy heart 
At least retains its liberty ; to thee 
No sacred voice proclaims thy passion 
guilt. 

Ev’n whilst for preservation of our laws 
Me thou destroy'st, with thy soul’s bit¬ 
terness 

A sweetness indescribable is mixed: 
Thou undertak’st great things, acquir’st 
new fame. 

I, when beneath my father’s stern com¬ 
mand 

I bow my spirit, haply I attempt 
A task as arduous, but obscure, un¬ 
known ; 

For man can never feel how sharp to me 
The pang no longer to account me thine. 
I then must never follow thee to battle, 
Nor in thine arm’s resistless blows re¬ 
joice, 

Nor count, kiss, bind thy wounds, nor 
bathe thy breast 

With tears of mingled sorrow and de¬ 
light ? 

Thou shalt return a conqueror, and shouts 
Of loud applause shall thousand voices 
raise, 

Whilst I alone silent must stand, and 
cold, 

Lest with dark lowering brow my fa¬ 
ther say 

That still thou dwellest in my soul,— 
alas! 

My courage sickens at the thought— 
yet I 

Can be no vulgar woman, since thou 
lov’st me. 

Touched by these complaints Thel- 
gastes offers to fly with her; but paints 
so strongly the disgrace and misery of 
the life they should have to lead, that 
Velanthis, comforted by such a proof 
of constant attachment, recovers her 
fortitude, and dismisses her beloved 
to discharge his duty against her fa¬ 
ther, only requesting him to do so 
as mildly as may be. The chorus ter¬ 
minate the second act, by singing the 
Sorrows of Love, and its power over 
the bravest and wisest, as well as over 
tender maids. There is much beauty 
and sweetness in their strains, but 


love is not the subject of this tragedy; 
it is introduced only to exhibit the 
energy of German virtue in resisting 
its temptations, and we prefer confin¬ 
ing our extracts to what is the distin¬ 
guishing character of the play, and 
what we almost suspect is more con¬ 
sonant to our author's genius. 

The first scene of the third act be¬ 
tween Arminius and Sigismund, seems 
chiefly intended to display the crafty 
cruelty of the latter, who urges the 
new King to secure his throne by shed¬ 
ding the blood of his enemies, especi¬ 
ally of Tlielgastes; and the lofty vir¬ 
tue of Arminius, who would scorn a 
throne needing such securities, who 
relies in full confidence upon himself, 
and does ample justice to Tlielgastes. 
Baldur enters and requests a private 
interview with his father, who dismises 
his confidential adviser, and then says. 

Mine inmost heart before the full assem¬ 
bly 

Tliou wounded’st—Was’t thy purpose ? 

JBald. Father, hear me ! 

To bend the bow, the spear and sword to 
wield, 

Thou taught’st me; nor didst thou my 
mind neglect; 

Thy study ’twas mine early thoughts to 
guide, 

And arm with generous feelings my young 
heart. 

Not poverty but gold to fear, not death 
But shame; to hold, crown of all thoughts, 
ail feelings, 

My native land, and over her in none 
Endure dominion, were thine earnest 
precepts. 

That day I yet remember when a hoy, 
Such as myself, pronounced the bound¬ 
less power 

Enjoyed by Roman generals preferable 
To that controlled authority, our chiefs 
In common hold. Indignantly I struck 
him 

Upon the guilty mouth with my clench¬ 
ed fist, 

And drew it"blood-stained back.—Then 
didst tliou, father, 

Embrace me, kiss me, and triumphantly 
Call me tliy genuine offspring. Years 
passed on. 

Still ’twas thy cry, My son, should a 
Cheruscan 

Above liis fellows ever lift his head, 
Gather thy countrymen and strike it low! 
And thee I heard all tongues then cele¬ 
brate, 

The gallant Champion, Warder incorrupt. 
Of universal German liberty. 
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Armi. Nought here below endures. 
We have attained 

The season when the nation must shine 
out, 

Sun-like, upon a wondering world. Too 
long 

Her glory ’midst these forests, ’midst 
these swamps, 

Has lain entombed. A terror to the 
mightiest 

She shall become; but that she cannot 
be 

Whilst with herself at discord; and at 
discord 

She still must live, until the power of 
all 

Centring in One, shall quell these fond 
divisions. 

In One, who thus installed, from liberty 
Will take but what is baneful, its excess, 
More surely thus its benefits to guard. 

Bald . What say’st thou? True, dark 
clouds have overcast 
Sometimes our brightest days, but what 
a tempest 

Art thou awakening ! Hop’st thou what 
’midst us, 

Ages and ages planted, still has thriven, 
Can be uprooted gladsomely, nor spread 
Around destructive ruin ? And are these 
Thine arts to render the Cheruscans 
happy ? 

Armi. Such happiness my reign, I 
trust, shall give, 

So firmly on my throne I hope to sit, 
That when, by death compelled, I thence 
descend, 

My son shall mount it with unfaltering 
step. 

Bald. Fatal illusion! Terrible ambi¬ 
tion ! 

One hour a monarch, thy desires already 
Ev’n in the grave seek to prolong thy 
reign— 

Through me !—What did I hear ?—Such 
heritage 

Wouldst thou bequeath thy son? He 
fondly hoped 

Only of thine high virtues to become, 
Some far-off day, the heir. 

Armi. This virgin sceptre, 

Presented me, should I refuse to grasp, 
Others would sieze upon. 

Bald. Who durst presume 
To touch it, should Arminius interdict ? 

Armi. Mine will not be an Eastern 
despot’s sway. 

Bald. With bounded power couldst 
thou rest satisfied ? 

Yet for a little hear me—Love of free¬ 
dom, 

Or envy of Arminius, will arise 
In many bosoms ; thence springs civil 
war; 


And thou musteither fall in thine attempt, 
Or o’er thy brethren’s corses climb the 
throne. 

Thou’rt seated—Mercifully wouldst thou 
rule ? 

Can young authority be free from foes ? 

I do not urge that many will reclaim 
From thee, friend, father, son, lost in thy 
wars, 

Whom thou perforce must listen to with 
fear; 

And fear engenders cruelty—then blood¬ 
shed, 

And yet more blood:—the danger grows 
—more blood :— 

Whilst thine internal feelings of remorse 
Are dull’d, and blood each day more large¬ 
ly flows. 

—But grant these apprehensions gloomy 
dreams— 

Thou reign’st secure ; dost thou reign 
happily ? 

Canst thou obtain what all from thee 
conceal, 

The truth, or without equals hope for 
friends ? 

Exaltedly unhappy, far divided 
From nature, and an exile on thy throne, 
Know’st thou what then will prove thy 
sharpest pang ? 

A relic of thy virtue, then unclosing 
Thy blinded eyes; repentant, thou wilt 
strike 

Thy brow, too late remembering other 
Kings, 

Or weak or cruel, shall to thee succeed, 
And thou, first King, must answer for 
their crimes. 

Armi. In part, my son, thine argu¬ 
ments are just. 

But were they truth unanswerable, what 
wouldst thou ? 

I am advanced too far. Thelgastes moves 
Against me earth and Heaven. 

Bal. Eternally 

Thelgastes were thy friend, wert thou 
thine own. 

Armi. Who would not say I had in 
fear abandoned 

Mine enterprize ? Is it an enterprize 
Difficult, dangerous ? Things secure and 
easy 

I never deemed that I was born to act. 
But what boots further speech ? Let this 
suffice— 

What once I prized so high, equality, 
Now weighs oppressively upon my soul, 
And less than king, I feel myself a slave. 

Bal. Oh me unhappy, lost! Oh then 
farewell, 

Ye native hills, ye forests of my country, 
Sweet intercourse with kindred and with 
friends! 

A sentence of ne’er-ending banishment 
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Is passed upon me. father, seest thou not 
To what a state forlorn I am reduced ? 
For me no shadow of delight remains. 
Even the solace wife and children yield 
I must forego;—A fugitive, a father ! 

My joy in arms—dearest amongst my 
joys— 

Of that 1 am despoil’d.—Never to guard 
Wife, offspring, country, what should I 
with arms ? 

Against the fiercer beasts defend my life. 
And slay the weaker for its sustenance, 
That 1 in abject guise be not compelled 
To seek the board of strangers. Such 
the feats 

Must exercise an arm, trained by thy care 
To fall a thunderbolt on Rome; an arm,— 
That now against myself were better 
turned. 

Armi. Baldur, no more; with bitter 
words my breast 
Thou tortur’st fruitlessly. 

Bald, Into this gulph 
I am cast headlong; I, accustomed erst 
Amidst Cheruscan youths to hear myself 
Called proudest, happiest, great Armi- 
nius’ son! 

Who could, unenvying, such a title hear ? 
Armi. Oh thou hast ever been my joy 
and pride! 

Bald. True, but thou now abhorr’st me. 
Armi. Canst thou think it ? 

Dearer than ever do I love thee, Baldur. 
Patient I’ve listened, and have answered 
thee. 

Another father had renounced thee, I— 
Draw near, I would embrace thee. 

Bald. Heavens! 

Armi. This breast, 

Which I now clasp, contains a virtuous 
soul; 

But virtue rugged and unseasonable. 
Ranking thee with my foes. 

Bald. Who, I thy foe ? 

I, who what I Was ever, am to-day 1 
*Tis thou, who now no longer art thyself, 
Who, howsoever thou profess to love me, 
Art unto me become an enemy. 

Oh be thyself again! Give, give me back 
My father, but that pristine, true, sole 
father, 

In whom I joyed ! From those illustrious 
eyes 

Tear off the blinding bandage of ambition ! 
Confide in thine own Baldur, who now 
falls 

Prostrate before thee, and will nevermore 
Release thy knees. I, by the Gods adjure 
thee, 

By thy right hand, matchless, invincible, 
If or my life or thine own glorious name 
Be dear to thee, liaye mercy on thy coun¬ 
try, 

Upon thy son, thyself! 

Vol. XVIII. 


Armi. Arise! 

Bald. To thee, 

After so many triumphs nought remains 
But to subdue thyself. 

Armi. Arise, 1 say. 

Bald, (rising. ) Reflect thou loscst thus 
in one sole day 

The fruit of all thy toils. Lo ! ’twill be 
said, 

Whither that lofty, never-wearying zeal 
Tended ! 'Twas only to enslave his coun¬ 
try 

His greatness he acquired; when he 
shook Rome, 

And routed Varus, he but forged our 
chains. 

Ami. No more! Henceforth be silent. 
My designs 

’Tis fitting at the least thou should’st re¬ 
spect, 

If thou wilt not commend them. Then 
forbear 

To weary, to torment, me and thyself, 
With thine unceasing useless lamenta¬ 
tions. 

Ev’n were the track on which I’ve en¬ 
tered evil, 

I must not now forsake it, and perchance 
My very steps may smooth its ruggedness. 

Bald. Nought then can stay thee ? 

Armi. What can stay the Elbe, 

And backward roll his waters? 

Bald. Mighty Gods! 

I understand your wilh 

(After a long pause he draws a dagger. 

Take this, and kill me ! 

Armi. I pray thee, cease. 

Bald . Remember’st thou this weapon ? 
1 scarce had seen twelve summers, when 
my hand 

Wrested this dagger from a Roman sol¬ 
dier. 

In recompense I had a noble bow 
From my great father, who then nourish¬ 
ed hopes— 

Alas ! how vain !—of me# Take it. 

Armi. Oh cease! 

Bald. Why give me being, and take 
from me all 

That sweetens life ? It is an useless gift 
Which I restore. Deliver me from long 
Distressful exile, past my strength to bear. 
Deliver me from sight of civil wars, 

In which, nor ’gainst nor for thee, can 
my sword 

Forsake its sheath. Save me from the 
dire wish, 

That might invade my bosom, for thy 
death. 

My words must have destroyed thy peace 
—Oil then, 

For that importunate remorse,.by mo 
Sown in thy spirit, take revenge and kill 
me! 

4B 
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Armi. Too much, too much thou wea¬ 
riest my long kindness. 

Obdurate is that heart of thine, and deaf 
To nature’s powerful voice. More than 
enough 

Thy father has entreated ; hear thy king. 
True virtue in all forms, all seasons shines. 
But virtue ’tis not to remain unchanged 
When all around is changing. I nor have. 
Nor can have, equals. When th’ all-ruling 
Gods 

Bid an Arminius rise, they thus aloud 
Proclaim the nation chosen for his birth 
By them predestined to some mighty 
change. 

Souls in the course of circling centuries 
Sometimes appear, that, as they find the 
world. 

Such cannot leave it—and of these am T. 
Know this. Know further. ’Mongst the 
Gods is one, 

A Goddess, potent, stern, to whom all 
yields, 

Necessity. If thou hast heretofore 
Studied my precepts, study them this day; 
Fulfil the duties of a faithful vassal, 

If not of a submissive son, or dread 
Mine and Heaven’s anger. 

Bald . Father, pardon me ! 

I erred. This dagger was not for thy 
hand, 

But mine, to use. {Stabs himself. 

Armi. Ye gods! What do I see ! 

My son ! my dearest son ! Dire frenzy ' 
-Fly- 

Thusneldis — Everywhere Thusneldis 
seek—p 

Go, fly!—My son! Oh misery!—My son ! 

Bald. Death is within my bosom_I 

expire 

In my youth’s vigour. 

Armi. What a fearful wound ! 

Bald. Thou know’st mine arm was ne¬ 
ver feeble. 

Armi. Whither 

Has thy blind passion for thy country ur¬ 
ged thee! 

Bald. Gloriously, ’midst the shock of 
clashing arms, 

For her to pour my life-blood, was deni¬ 
ed me; 

But for her sake, througli this self-given 
wound, 

It streams—perchance not vainly.—May 
Heaven grant 

My death to that Ipved country yield ad¬ 
vantage, 

Father, unharming thee!—If I might 
bear— 

Forsaking this fair light—a hope away— 
That thou—Dark mists bedim mine eyes 
—-Ldie. (Dies. 

Arm. O dreadful blow ! I can know 
peace ne’er more! 


This may have been thought a long 
scene to extract, hut as it is one very 
characteristic of the tragedy at least, 
if not of the author, and far more dra¬ 
matic than such scenes of political dis¬ 
cussion usually are, we have preferred 
giving it at length, to presenting our 
readers with more varied portions. 
We shall offer them little more except 
the lamentations of the bards over the 
untimely fate of Baldur; passing by 
the previous scene of the regrets of the 
youth’s mother and sister, with no 
other notice than mentioning that her 
son’s desperate action has entirely 
cmed Thusneldis—whom Arminius 
had sent for, on account of her skill in 
leechcraft—of her royal aspirations. 

Chorus of Bards. Cold, dark, and lowly 
is the bed 

Oil which, unhappy youth, thy head 
Must now for ever rest. 

But on the bard’s immortal lay 
Shall, ev’n to time’s remotest day, 

Thy glory live impress’d. 

First Bard. Not the bird, whose me¬ 
lodious voice 
Erst bade thee rejoice, 

As he hailed the first blushes of morn ; 
Nor the sun -shooting golden rays, 

Whose refulgent blaze 
Hut, palace, and grove, adorn ; 

Nor the trumpet’s loud call to the 
fight, 

At whose sound with delight 
The heart of the warrior glows; 

Nor the tenderest maiden’s address, 

Nor her timid caress, 

Evermore shall disturb thy repose. 

For hers, thy sad mother’s grief. 

What hope of relief? 

Yet deeper her anguish must prove, 

If, bewilder’d by sorrow, her ear 

Deem an instant to hear 

Thy footsteps, oh son of her love ! 

At the social board with a sigh 
She sits, for her eye 
Beholds not the face of her child ; 

Though conscious her search must be 
vain, 

She seeks thee with pain, 

Through thickets entangled and wild. 

No tempest’s terrible power. 

This plant scarce in flower, 

Broke down with resistless force; 

He fell like the stars that, on high 
As they traverse the sky, 

Spontaneously shoot from their course. 

Chows. Cold, dark, and lowly is the 
bed, &c. 
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Second Bard. By untimely doom, 

To great-Odin’s hall 
Is a spirit come. 

Where, in that large space, 

’Mid the heroes all, 

Is the stranger’s place? 

Third Bard. A thousand damsels, clad 
in spotless white, 

With crowns of llow’rs upon their tresses 
fair, 

With naked arms, and scarfs of azure 
bright 

Around their loins, to ev’ry hero there, 
In skulls of foes subdued in earthly fight. 
Minister draughts abundant, rich, and rare. 
Thus for that chosen company combine 
Love, glory, vengeance, with the joys of 
wine. 

Fourth Bard. Thy playmates of an 
earlier year, 

With thee, who by our river’s side 
First bent the bow, or hurled the spear, 
Dr with light foot in swiftness vied, 

Now wander with dejected eye, 

Call upon Baldur’s name, and sigh. 

Let not the story of our woe 
To hostile strangers be conveyed ; 

Too much it will rejoice the foe 
To hear that he, Jin empty shade, 

Is idly flitting on the gale, 

In arms who turned their warriors pale. 

Upon the field of martial fame 
Too short, alas! has been thy race: 

Yet still, in characters of flame, 

Lives of that brief career the trace. 

Even upon thy mother’s knee, 

Thy soul from childishness was free. 

Thus the strong eagle’s callow brood, 
With tender talons yet untried, 

With beaks yet never dipt in blood, 
Display their nature’s inborn pride, 

By gazing with undazzled eye 
Upon the sun in noon-day sky. 

Chorus —Cold, dark, and lowly is the 
bed, &c. 

The fourth act opens with the en¬ 
deavours of Thelgastes to excite the 
Cheruscans to withstand the ambi¬ 
tious views of Arminius. He has great 
difficulty in overpowering the dispo¬ 
sition to submission ftspired by an en¬ 
thusiastic admiration of the usurper’s 
great and heroic achievements ; but at 
length succeeds, by a theatrical use of 
Baldur’sdead body and bear-skin man¬ 
tle, of which the idea, at least, is bor¬ 
rowed from Mark Antony’s, speech 
over Caesar’s corse. The success thus 
obtained is so complete, that, upon the 
entrance of Armimus, the Cheruscans 
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would murder him, but for the inter¬ 
position of Thelgastes, who requests 
his friends to adopt more lawful me¬ 
thods of expressing their disapproba¬ 
tion, and dismisses them. He then ad¬ 
dresses Arminius, finds him half de¬ 
ranged by paternal anguish, and will¬ 
ing to renounce his throne; upon 
which he immediately hurries away to 
summon Thusneldis and Velanthis to 
rejoice in the change. During the ab¬ 
sence of Thelgastes, Arminius, in a 
short and poetical soliloquy, displays 
the alteration wrought by grief in his 
sentiments, when he is interrupted by 
Sigismund. The scene which follows, 
although exhibiting powerful talent, 
is, to our minds, the greatest blemish 
in the tragedy. Sigismund, by falla¬ 
cious representations, by remonstran¬ 
ces, supplications, and taunts, gets the 
better of the resolution which Anni- 
nius had formed, to propitiate his 
son’s shade by adapting his conduct to 
the principles entertained by Baldur, 
and recalls the usurper to his former 
ambitious hopes and projects. Now, 
in many instances, all that we require 
to enable us to afford a sort of forgiving 
sympathy to the seduced, is, that the 
tempter should manage his lures with 
a sufficiently plausible dexterity. But 
this cannot be the case with regard to 
Arminius. A lofty, inflexible self- 
dependence, and an immeasurable su¬ 
periority to all around him, (some¬ 
thing like Richard the Third’s,) are 
the only qualities which can, either in 
the theatre, or in real life, awaken any 
kind of sympathy with him who aims 
at overthrowing the liberties and con¬ 
stitution of his native land. Had Ar- 
minius struggled singly against his 
agony of remorse and sorrow, and re¬ 
solved not to forfeit the prize which 
had already cost him so dear, in despite 
of the shuddering of more ordinary 
natural feelings, the warmest lover of 
liberty might have felt an involunta¬ 
rily admiring consciousness, that such 
a man was fit to bear sway. Nay, had 
he been aroused from his stupor of 
dejection, by an attempt, on the part of 
Thelgastes, to take advantage of it, we 
could have gone along with him. As 
he has managed it, Pindemonte has 
sunk his hero into the puppet of the 
contemned Sigismund. But to leave 
our criticism, and resume our account 
of the play.—Arminius, thus himself 
again, of course disappoints the hopes 
of his wife and daughter, as well aw of 
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Thelgastes. He goes off to array his 
party against Thelgastes and the re¬ 
publicans. Thusneldis follows to en¬ 
deavour to prevent him. Thelgastes 
and Velanthis have another short 
love-scene, inferior, we think, to the 
former. He promises to make one 
more effort to reclaim Arminius, and 
leaves her; and she raves in her an¬ 
guish, after a manner somewhat un¬ 
suitable in a German damsel, till re¬ 
called to herself by the consternation, 
with which her conduct, in thus yield¬ 
ing to passion, fills the Cheruscan wo¬ 
men around her. The younger por¬ 
tion of the chorus depart to take their 
share in the conflict about to ensue, 
and the act closes with the lamenta¬ 
tions of the older bards, over their own 
inability to join in the battle, and over 
the degeneracy of the then existing 
Cheruscans, from the virtues and 
prowess of their fathers, the contem¬ 
poraries of the singers. 

The fifth act, according to the se¬ 
vere, and, to English notions, undra¬ 
matic law, which banishes action from 
the stage, is wholly occupied by the 
miseries and terrors, unalleviated by 
hope, of Thusneldis—who, contrary to 
early German custom, has been driven 
from the battle-field by her husband— 
and of Velanthis, who is incapable 
of visiting it; and by the accounts 
brought to them of the progress of the 
engagement. Heribert, a follower of 
Arminius, first comes with intelli¬ 
gence of the ineffectual attempt of 
Thelgastes to avert the combat—of the 
death of Sigisrnund by his powerful 
hand—of the feats of both leaders, who 
evidently shun each other—and of the 
perfidy of Inguiomar, who, professedly 
coming as a partizan of his nephew 
Arminius, had unexpectedly joined 
Thelgastes. The super-human prow¬ 
ess of Arminius, however, still holds 
the fortune of the day uncertain, he 
says, and he returns to assist him. Af¬ 
ter a little more misery and impatience 
of the ladies, triumphant trumpets arc 
heard; their anxiety and agitation 
reach their climax, when all uncer¬ 
tainty is terminated by hearing the 
bards sing without— 

Thelgastes* praise aloud proclaim, 

Pair Freedom’s hero-son sublime, 

Of this, his native Arctic clime. 

The glory and the dread! 

Descend, ye laurel wreaths of fame, 

That honour’d brow haste to adorn! 


Blossom ye flow’rets, bright as morn. 
Beneath the conquTor’s tread. 

The conqueror enters, interrupting 
the strain, and prohibiting all songs 
of triumph upon so melancholy an 
occasion. He eulogizes the heroism 
displayed by Arminius—informs the 
wretched wife and daughter of the de¬ 
feated usurper, that despite all his own 
exertions to save him, he is mortally 
wounded; and announces that he is 
coining, borne by his friends, to die 
upon the spot where Baldur had died. 
Thusneldis flies to meet her husband, 
whilst Velanthis, who is following, is 
detained by Thelgastes, with a re¬ 
quest, that, as his life is no longer 
necessary to the preservation of Che¬ 
ruscan liberty, she would accept his 
sword, and revenge her father's death, 
which he had failed to prevent, by 
plunging it into his bosom. Before she 
can return any answer to this very ju¬ 
dicious request, Arminius arrives, tho¬ 
roughly cured, by approaching death, 
of liis ambition. He praises Thelgas¬ 
tes, bestows upon him Velanthis and 
his own sword, and dies. Thelgastes 
says— 

Arminius—he is dead! and his last sigh 
The noblest of his many triumphs proved! 
—Cheruscans, over us who shall presume 
Attempt to reign, when great Arminius 
failed? 

But be his obsequies with honour fraught— 
Posterity shall say, when he aspired 
To tyranny, lie was by you destroyed; 
But that his equal, warlike Germany 
Never beheld ; that he repentant died, 
And at your hands obtained a splendid 
tomb. 

Chorus. Now tyranny’s brief storm is 
past, 

That swept the land with blasting wing, 
See from the ruins Freedom spring, 

More beautiful, more dear! 

But Freedom only there can last 
Where Virtue holds her pristine sway; 
Then, countrymen, her laws obey, 

And the high Gods revere! 

This chorus ends the tragedy. Our 
readers may think, that we should 
best have consulted our author’s fame 
by omitting both it and the preceding- 
speech of Thelgastes. We might thus 
have produced a more dramatic effect, 
at least according to the feeling and 
fashion of the present day, but we 
should not thus have given a correct 
idea of Ippolito Pindemonte, or of the 
species of tragedy which lie desires 
cither to introduce or to revive. 
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THE COMPLETE SERVANT ; BEING A GUIDE TO ALL SERVANTS.* 

By Samuel and Sarah Adams, Fifty Years Servants in different Families . 
u And Samuel said unto Sarah.” 


It is impossible to trace so far back, 
by anything like authentic record, as 
the original period at which footmen 
began to leave dust upon ledges for a 
month together, or pert hussies to get 
“ orders for filiation” made against 
elderly single gentlemen, who paid 
them twelve guineas a-year for doing 
nothing. As regards our own mode of 
settling matters, in all cases of diffi¬ 
culty (qua flunky), our trust has been 
uniformly in the virtues of the supple¬ 
jack ; and ODoherty declares distinct¬ 
ly, that, in his whole practice, he ne¬ 
ver knew such perfect discipline main¬ 
tained among domestics, as in the Pe¬ 
ninsula, where, being held subject to 
military law, any difficulties that arose 
in their minds were at once submitted 
to the arbitration of the Provost-mar¬ 
shal. Such indeed was Sir Morgan's 
personal reliance upon the decisions of 
this dignitary, that, having occasion 
on a remote post once to send some 
miles for a “ Deputy ” to subsidize his 
attendants, he insisted, (to spare the 
officer the fatigue of coming too fre¬ 
quently so great a distance,) that, after 
existing claims were settled, a certain 
number of dozens should be left upon 
account. Put, as regards the control 
of the female torments of our lives— 
that is to say, those of them who “ do 
their spiriting” in the kitchen, the 
same manner of dealing has not been 
considered quite admissible; and it re¬ 
quires, moreover, a vigorousness both 
of mind and body to administer it, 
even where it becomes properly appli¬ 
cable, which does not, in these days, 
fall to the lot of every one. We have 
rejoiced, therefore, rather to seeamilder 
course of treatment, and one more 
adapted to general competency in its 
exercise, at length put into process of 
experiment; being satisfied that no¬ 
thing can be done better than to argue 
with a man, where sufficient reasons 
exist to make it not worth our while 
at once to knock him down. 

Abroad, the full importance of the 
present subject—the relation between 


master and domestic—was long ago 
admitted and understood ; and the 
question of its arrangement has been 
treated by foreign philosophers in both 
ways, both with reference to the 
“ Conseil,” and to the <f Coup de pied 
dans le ventre.” In France, eighty 
years ago, no less a personage than the 
Due de Nivernois, wrote a book of 
400 pages, on the single duties of a 
coachman .—“ Ouvrage utile, tant an 
maitres qu' au Cochers !” Dedicated 
(by permission) to iC Monsieur de la 
Gueriniere, Ecuyer du Roi!” And, 
when “ Monsieur L'Ecuyer” “ trou- 
voit” the work “digne” u d'etre mis 
au jour,” as the Duke observes in his 
dedication, no wonder that it still lives, 
to immortalize the memory of the au¬ 
thor. In fact, it does run through the 
whole business of a ff Parfait Cocher ” 
—from the selection of a horse, to the 
bolting of a stable-door—with such 
evident knowledge of the principles 
connected with the subject, as well as 
familiarity with the detail, as to show, 
past all cavil, that, if his Grace's ca¬ 
reer had not been limited by the fact 
of his being born a peer of France, he 
must, from his own sheer merit, have 
become the very first Fiacre, or Cabri¬ 
olet-man, in Europe. 

The object of the Duke's work, how¬ 
ever—though his coach would inevi¬ 
tably have been No. I. of all the world 
—was to put the fingers, rather than 
the mental faculties, of stablemen into 
a proper train of action—to have car¬ 
riages properly cleaned, more than to 
touch the eftest mode of inducing pos¬ 
tilions voluntarily to clean them. The 
Abbe Fleury, in the year 1688, took a 
different course in his “ Devoirs des 
Domestiques;” and explained the mo¬ 
ral obligations, in conjunction with 
the physical duties, of those to whom 
he addressed himself. Though a cler¬ 
gyman by profession, this author writes 
freely; and with a practical, quite as 
much as with a pious spirit. Feeling 
that the cook should recollect the 
church, but not forgetting that she 
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should keep her eye upon the chim¬ 
ney. Conscious that candlesticks, well 
cleaned by a butler, bring their reward 
in this life, as well as afford security 
for that which is to come. And there 
is great ingenuity in the manner by 
which, at starting, he proceeds to take 
the sting out of vassalage altogether; 
by demonstrating that a servant is, in 
fact, better off than his master. 

“ Une grange a ete brulee—la ri¬ 
viere a emportee un moulin—la grele 
a perdu les fruits. Un fermier est cle- 
venu insolvable 1 Un pauvre laquais 
— (a qui Dieu aura donne un peu de 
bon sens)—s'estiiriera, pour le moms, 
aussi heureux que son maitre, s’il con- 
sidere bien tout cela."* 

The worst of it is, that “ laquais/' 
confound'em ! never have any “sense" 
or “ consideration." But the Abbe 
goes on. 

“ Le fonds de la vie Chretienne, est 
le travail, joint aloraison continuelle; 
et Tun et fautre peuvent s'accorder, 
meme dans les occupations les plus 
viles ! Un bon palfrenier, par exemple, 
apres avoir fait, le matin, la petite 
priere, peut continuer a prier, tres 
saintement, en pansant ses chevaux : 
pourvu qu’il a soin d’elever, de terns 
en terns, son cceur a Dieu, et de songer 
qu’ il (Dieu) est aussi bien present 
dans une ecurie que par-tout ail- 
leurs/'t 

This project for ee praying" and 
“currying" at the same time, the world 
will be surprised perhaps to think, has 
never been brought forward by the 


£Nov. 

honourable member for Montrose. 
The probability is, that that honour¬ 
able person bad met with the idea, but 
was disposed to hold the praying ra¬ 
ther a matter of supererogation alto¬ 
gether. As a peculiarly felicitous il¬ 
lustration of the omnipresence, how¬ 
ever, as well as from its application to 
general economy, Mr Flcury's sugges¬ 
tion is valuable ; and, in this last view, 
it surpasses the Irish idea of a double 
occupation—“ whistling, and driving 
the cows to water"—entirely. 

Farther on, after a supplementary 
recommendation to the hostler, that 
“ au lieu des chansons profanes et 
deshonnetes, il chantera," (still in,cur- 
rying) “ les pseaumes qu'il a apris a 
l’eglise”—the Abbe’s observations upon 
the post of an almoner, or domestic 
chaplain—its duties and difficulty— 
are curious and true. 

“ Or, il est beaucoup plus difficile 
de ne clioquer en rien ceux avec qui 
Ton vit en meme maison, que ceux 
du dehors. Le peuple ne voit les pre- 
tres qu’a l’autel occupes a des fonc- 
tions toutes celestes. Les domestiques 
(d’une maison) voyent un aumonier, 
boire et manger comme un autre 
homme; ils entendent les entretiens 
familiers du table. Il a done besoin 
d’une vertu plus grande, non seule- 
ment que le commun des Chretiens, 
mais encore que le commun des pre- 
tres, et des religieux.”f 

It is possible, certainly, to conceive, 
that the chaplain of a man-of-war 
might be a very sound divine, and a 
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* “ A barn has been burned down—the floods have carried away a mill—the hail 
has damaged the fruit trees—a tenant becomes insolvent—a poor lacquey (to whom 
God has given but a little good sense) will find himself at least as happy as his mas¬ 
ter, if he considers this all.” 

f u The foundation of a Christian life, is labour, joined to continual prayer; and 
both these objects may be combined, even in the most menial occupations. A well- 
disposed stable-boy, for example, having said bis prayers shortly at first rising in the 
morning, may continue to pray very devoutly, while currying his horses, provided 
that lie takes care, from time to time, to raise his heart up to heaven, and to re¬ 
collect that God is present in the stable, just as much as anywhere else.” 

| “It is far more difficult, however, to avoid displeasing those with whom we live 
constantly in the same house, than those from whom we are more divided. The 
people, in general, see their priests only at the altar, and in the exercise of their sa¬ 
cred functions’; house-servants see an almoner eat and drink like another man, and 
are privy to the familiar conversations of the table. He stands in need, then, of a 
stricter virtue, not merely than the generality of Christians, but also than the gene¬ 
rality of priests, or others of religious calling.” Cervantes, in his Don Quixote, 
seems to support something like a general recognition of this feeling, by the difference 
he makes in the character of the Duke’s chaplain, and that of the curate of the vil¬ 
lage—both, in their respective stations, being good and respectable members of the 
church. 
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very honest man ; and yet sometimes 
—looked at by such an observer as Mr 
Wilberforce—seem rather placed in an 
anomalous situation. 

In the next chapter, lady’s-maids 
are admonished ; and modern Abigails 
may perpend the Abbe’s words with 
advantage. 

# “En particular, elles ne doiventlire 
ni comedies, ni romans, ni aucun livre 
qu’elles ne connoissent auparavant par 
le temoignage d’une personne sage, (O- 
Hoherty’s for instance,) pour etre assu¬ 
mes qu’il ne contient rien de danger- 
eux.—Prenez garde aussi aux chansons 
ainoureuses, et aux airs passiones.”* 
Valets de chambre are recommend¬ 
ed, generally, “ to exercise themselves 
frequently in shaving,”—“ to avoid fa¬ 
miliarity with females ,”—“ and to say 
nothing which they do not under¬ 
stand and Mr Fleury concludes with 
an expose of the duties belonging to 
masters and mistresses, not much less 
candid than that which he has sup¬ 
plied to their dependents. 

In the “ Moyens de former un bon 
domestique,”a book printed only with 
the initials of the author’s name in 
the title-page, but which has gone 
through some editions in France, and 
been copied a good deal in England, 
this last division of Monsieur Fleury’s 
performance is objected to, as well as 
a similar section in the treatise of “ M. 
Gregoire, Ancien Eveque de Blois.” 
The writer of the “ Moyens” refuses, 
in a work calculated for the eyes of ser¬ 
vants, to “ regenter les maitres.” Ap¬ 
prehending however, perhaps, that 
such refusal may render his work pro¬ 
scribed in the pantry, he farther com- 
lains of his predecessors, that they 
ave estimated the havings, and the re¬ 
sponsibilities, of a gentleman in livery 
too low:—how they should have spo¬ 
ken as they have done “ des qualites 
necessaires dans l’homme qui sert a 
table—c’est un oubli non moins affii- 
geant qu’ inconcevable!” 

“ By the talents of this invaluable 
agent,” (the servant who waits at ta¬ 


ble ;) “ where he is equal to his situ¬ 
ation,” [we translate at once, as the 
book which we are quoting is accessi¬ 
ble.! “ No hiatus intervenes between 
the desires of the man who has a pa¬ 
late, and their gratification! While 
the master is occupied in swallowing 
a morsel, the valet attentively observes 
him ! He catches the most casual di¬ 
rection of his patron’s eye, and marks 
the dish that it indicates. Scarcely is 
the plate empty, than another—full— 
presents itself to his indefatigable fork. 
The wines which—from among all 
those of the very highest order—he pre¬ 
fers, are incessantly soliciting his atten¬ 
tion. In this manner, his mouth—-his 
glass—his plate—all are kept, at once, 
in a state of the most brilliant activity ! 
—Is it to be believed that the talents 
of the artist who accomplishes these 
things can be the work of an hour, or 
that it is the gift of chance ?—No.” 
And yet all this talent, if we may so 
express ourselves, forms but an un- 
divisible division, in the quantity of 
faculty necessary to constitute a really 
sufficient footman; with whose cha- 
lacter and duties Mons. N. opens his 
next chapter, under the head of—“ The 
servant in posse; his moral and reli¬ 
gious education.” 

• \ ^ ou A tes les idees, d’un enfant des¬ 
tine a etre domestique doivent etre 
fixees sur quatre points. 

Dieu. 

Le Prince. 

Ses pere et mere. 

Ses maitres. 

Voila, pour lui, le monde entier!”+ 
The question, how far such an “en¬ 
fant” should be taught to read and 
write, stands, of course, among the 
first preliminaries of his “ education 
and it is one upon which Mons. N., 
for a time, is divided. “ It is unplea¬ 
sant, he says, <f to have a person near 
you, who f can copy papers,’ or c take 
notes of what he hears.’ ” (It is whim¬ 
sical to observe how completely the 
scheme of espionage forms part of a 
Frenchman’s account and reckoning in 


“ Especially, they (the ladies* maids) ought to read no comedies or romances, 
nor indeed any work whatever, that they do not before know by the testimony of 
some discreet person, to contain nothing dangerous. Let them also beware of amorous 
songs, and even passionate melodies.” Hear this, O Morgan ! (The “ Lady ” not 
the Adjutant,) and O Moore! 

f “ All the thoughts of a child who is destined to become a servant should be fixed 
upon four points—God—The King—His father and mother—Ilis masters.—Be¬ 
hold for him the universe!” 
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all lie does:—-he provides against tlie 
danger of a visit from the police, as 
regularly as an Englishman keeps an 
umbrella in his house against the 
chance of a rainy day.) “ On the other 
hand, what are you to do with a fel¬ 
low who runs you to the bottom of a f cul 
de sac’ when he drives your coach 
_a mile long, and no room to turn! be¬ 
cause he can’t read the ‘ no thorough¬ 
fare/ which is written at the upper 
end? Or who will deny his own f mark’ 
to your receipts for ten years back of 
his wages, when you discharge him ; 
making you pay the whole amount 
twice over, because you can get no evi¬ 
dence to prove his f hand-writing / 
even if he omits to charge you at once 
with forgery, or cause you to be tried, 
at least, for the fraud and misdemean¬ 
our —for which escape you are entire¬ 
ly indebted to his special grace and 
mercy ?” At length, however, the au¬ 
thor recollects, that “ if a rogue is bent 
to hang his master for high treason, 
he may compass the deed without 
either reading or writing.” And per¬ 
haps it also slightly occurs to him, 
that—if footmen cannot read, where 
is the sale of books to come from, writ¬ 
ten for their instruction ? In virtue of 
which considerations, he eventually 
concludes, that a valet may learn his 
letters—seeing, however, that he does 
so at his own risk;—because, if once, 
just as he knows that two and two 
make four, he fancies himself a clever 
fellow, and takes a desire to be a “ clerk 
in an office,”—" S’il est une fois pris 
de cette maladie !—rarement il reste 
bon a quelque cbose.” 

On the question, “ Ce qu’est un do- 
mestique, par rapport a son maitre,”— 
“ What a servant is, with reference to 
his master/’—a great deal of informa¬ 
tion, and admirable counsel, is com¬ 
municated. In page 33, he is^ espe¬ 
cially guarded against the use of those 
often si ve conj unction s di sj unc ti ve," if, ” 
“ for,” and “ but,” in the presence of 
his patron. There is not the least of 
them but constitutes, in the mind of 
the author of these “ Moyens,” inci¬ 
pient disobedience.* His movements 
should combine the activity with the 


noiselessness and habitual precaution 
of the viatou ; and the unfailing sua¬ 
vity which distinguishes the same sa¬ 
gacious agent, may also afford an ad¬ 
mirable pattern for his general de¬ 
meanour. If he crosses a room, let 
him glide as though he marched upon 
eggs—his grandmother’s last brood, 
and the payment of her rent depend¬ 
ant upon their hatching. If he moves 
a table, like the wooden-horse in the 
Fairy Tale, the machine should take 
its passage through the air ! seeming 
to disdain the ground; or, at farthest, 
touch it only, like a flea, at the two ex¬ 
treme points of its rise, and its descen- 
sion. And, when he shuts a door be¬ 
fore the family has risen, he should do 
it with as much delicacy, and temper¬ 
ance, and caution, as if his own finger, 
just to try the specific power of the 
lever, were experimentally inserted in 
the hinge. 

Vigilance is quoted as a virtue in¬ 
dispensable to a domestic—and very 
properly — because, though a dog’s 
time of going to bed will depend upon 
his master, yet his time of rising may 
always depend upon himself. So, af¬ 
terwards, in the “ Complete Servant,” 
it is stated, that— 

“ He who would thrive 
Should rise at five 5 " 
which may be very true; but, in our 
own opinion,— 

They may do more 
Who rise at four. 

Return then to the question —“ Ce 
quest un domestique, par rapport,” 
&c., to which more illustration has 
yet to be applied. 

“ Le domestique ne doit point en- 
trer a l’improviste dans la cliambre de 
ses maitres /’ and, moreover, “ C’est 
la, particulierement, qu’il ne doit rien 
voir, rien entendre, sans des ordres 
expres. II commencera (this is his 
work in the morning,) par ranger les 
habits de la veille, meme les robes de 
Madame; mais il faut qu’il soit bien 
assure de les toucher, et les poser de 
la maniere qui lui convient; car, sin¬ 
ce t article la, les dames ne plaisantent 
point.” t 


* They have ever been held indecorous. Thus, in one of the comedies of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, Diego saying “ But, my Lord-/’ the Duke makes answer 

immediately, “ But, in thy belly, villain.” 

f “ No servant should go unexpectedly into the bed or dressing-chamber of his 
master; and it is there in particular that he should neither see nor hear anything 

8 
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In taking the orders of his superiors 
upon any subject, he will be careful 
to deport himself with the most pro¬ 
found respect; listening attentively to 
all that is said, that he may not an¬ 
swer at cross purposes, and say ff that 
he is going to feed the pigs,” when his 
master asks if Madame has had her 
breakfast. 

Every reply should be so shaped as 
to deliver itself in the third person— 
as Cf Que demandeMonsieur ?’—“ J’ai 
fait les commissions de Madame,” &c. 
This can’t very well be accomplished 
with our English idiom ; but the idea 
merits great consideration for all that. 

Nevertheless, he will “ use all gent¬ 
ly and be careful to employ no ex¬ 
pression—even to show his respect— 
which is out of character with his si¬ 
tuation. As, for instance, being told— 
“ At such an hour you will bring me 
such a thing,” he must not answer— 
“ Oui, Monsieur, j’aurai cet II on- 
nxur la,” but simply, “ Oui, Mon¬ 
sieur,” because the honour is under¬ 
stood. When interrogated, “ II se 
renjermera dans Venonce de la chose 
qu’on lui demande !” He will never 
halloo, at the top of his voice, in speak¬ 
ing to his superiors, as if he were deal¬ 
ing with people who are deaf. Parti¬ 
cularly—“ Un domestique ne doit ni 
cracher, ni se moucher, devant ses 
maitres .”—“ A good servant will ren¬ 
der himself independent of all these 
little wantswhich, in his station, 
may be said indeed te to amount al¬ 
most to infirmities.” 

This same defence against “ scratch¬ 
ing any part of the body,” while wait¬ 
ing at table, appears in page 95 of the 
English work, called “ The Footman’s 
Directory.” 

The “ service, pendant le diner,” 


however, (in which also he is closely 
followed by the author of the “ Direc¬ 
tory,”) is the grand task enlarged 
upon by the writer of the <f Moyens 
and the competent performance of 
that duty (as they both describe it) 
seems to be the drawing of Ulysses’ 
bow to every gentleman who wears a 
shoulder-knot. 

“ Place derriere la maitresse de la 
maison, il se trouvera, d’apres l’usage 
re£u, en face de son maitre; et, sans 
manquer aux soins qu’il doit a ma- 
dame, il doit aussi avoir, sans cesse, 
les yeux sur monsieur.” * * 

“ Son attitude, quand il est en place, 
doit etre serieuse et modeste.” + He 
will do everything with care and re¬ 
flection, and by no means hand plates 
of soup one way, while he is looking 
another. 

So, again, in the “ Footman’s Di¬ 
rectory,” where Onesimus charges the 
Tyros of the sideboard. “ Never 
drum upon your master’s chair,” says 
this preceptor, “ as you stand behind 
it.” We would make a drum of the 
dog’s skin certainly, who should ven¬ 
ture to do such a thing—unless, in¬ 
deed, he had been used to live with a 
fiddler. “ In clearing away after din¬ 
ner, move everything,” he continues, 
“ by hand.” We could have hoped 
it had been unnecessary to add the, 
“ be sure you don’t put anything un¬ 
der your arm, and much less in your 
pockets,”—a “ taking” which, in law, 
would be punishable as a conversion, 
we rather think, if not as a felony. On 
decanting wine (page 78) Onesimus 
is in error.—“ Put the bottle,” says 
he, “ upon the ground; and place 
your feet on each side of it,” &c. This 
is wrong; and, if you are more than 
four feet high, you certainly break 


without being expressly ordered to do so. lie will begin (this is when lie enters the 
anti-chamber at six o’clock) by arranging the clothes which have been left on the 
preceding night—even the dresses, if any, of his mistress ; but in this last duty he 
must take great care to handle matters delicately, and lay everything down in the 
right way, for this is a matter generally upon which ladies are not given to jesting.” 

* “ Placed, according to custom, behind the mistress of the house, he will find 
himself—(this is perfectly true)—in front of the master ; and, without failing in the 
attention which he owes to Madame, he ought also, incessantly, to have his eyes 
upon Monsieur.” 

f “ His attitude, when he takes his post, will be serious and modest.”—This is a 
most necessary figure to be observed j and no servant, therefore, should ever be em¬ 
ployed in a family who has St Vitus’s dance, or a potatoe growing out of his nose, 
or any other deformity, natural or acquired, which may afford entertainment to his 
fellows. Nicknames of all kinds, as “ Swallow-pudding”—“ Straddle-breeches,” 
&c. Sec. should also be very particularly forbidden. 

Vol. XVIII. 4. C 
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your back in such an attempt. Be¬ 
tween the knees is the orthodox prac¬ 
tice ; and mind you make a sufficient¬ 
ly horrible face—especially if you draw 
before company. The concluding sug¬ 
gestion, however, upon decanting— 
“ When you open wine, take care not 
to pour it too close”—th is is a good max¬ 
im, and should never be lost sight of. 

Still farther—upon the niceties of 
waiting at table. “ When you take 
hold of a plate/' (see page 96) “ do 
not put your thumb half way into it.” 
A valuable instruction this; but it 
does not go quite far enough. “ There 
is a rim to plates.” So there is ;—but 
we don't wan t impressions of the thumb 
upon it. White cambric gloves, or a 
napkin twisted round the hand ;—the 
last device, perhaps, is best;—but one 
of them is indispensable. “ Mark the 
rummers” as you take them from the 
table; so that no two persons in a 
large party may ever drink out of the 
same glass.”—To mark is impossible. 
The only safe way is never to fill the 
same glass twice. Shutting “ the 
cats,” and “ the children,” and espe¬ 
cially “ the maids” out of the parlour 
after you have laid your cloth, (p. 91) 
are prudent hints. So again, the ad¬ 
vice (p. 92) against bringing ginger 
beer into a warm room. We ourselves 
remember once seeing a whole party 
flung into confusion, by the unlooked- 
for explosion of a basketfull of this 
material; and a lap-dog who was pre¬ 
sent was so alarmed, that he bit the 
butler's leg to the bone. “ Never 
laugh at the jokes of the company, as 
if they were addressed to you.” Mon¬ 
sieur N. has this ; and he adds, that, 
if you do laugh, it certainly should 
not be ce a gorge deployee.” “ Do not 
watch a gentleman too curiously while 
he is eating.” It is very dreadful to 
have a bumpkin opposite to you, who 
pursues, as it were, every mouthful 
of plum-pudding down your throat. 
“ Wear no buttons at your sleeves, 
lest you now and then pull oft' a lady's 
wig with them.” “ When you remove 
a dish, be careful that you knock down 
nobody but the carver /' and “ Don’t 
fall over the covers,” are all excellent 
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maxims—though, in this last case, 
perhaps it would be better not to fall 
at all. To these warnings we should 
add (as especial )—“ Never have more 
than sixpennyworth of halfpence at 
once, jingling in your pocket.” “ Keep 
your eyes open,”—this may be done, 
although “ their sense is shut.” And 
ee do not dress, if you are out of livery, 
so that country gentlemen mistake you 
for your master.” 

In the Service des Soirees,” an¬ 
nouncing guests as they arrive, care 
must be taken not to call out as if you 
were a sentry, challenging upon your 
post. People's names too are not to be 
crippled, recollect, (estropier) in the 
delivery. “ Monsieur Tout-tout,” ar¬ 
riving in his proper person at the street 
door, is not to become “ Monsieur 
Pooh-pooh” at the top of the staircase ; 
nor “ Mrs True-blue,” when he en¬ 
ters the drawing-room. So the ill- 
educated footmen of our London thea¬ 
tres—The “ Mr Bakers,” and tc Mr 
Perkinses,” for “ Sir Benjamin Back¬ 
bite, and Mrs Crabtree,” in The School 
for Scandal , announce —“ Sir Benja¬ 
min Crab-bite, and Mr Back-tree.” 

Sneezing, as an infirmity,” has 
already been mentioned ; but the au¬ 
thor of the ff Moyens,” puts it very 
strongly again. We must extract, in 
page 119. fC A—t—on imagine rien 
de plus indecent, qu’un domestique 
qui fait le cor de chasse avec son nez, 
et attire ainse sur lui l'attention de la 
compagnie !”* 

Page 111 contains various sound di¬ 
rections to be observed in bottling 
wine; of which —ab uno disce omnes — 
the first is, never to drink it.” As 
we like to provide for the worst—If 
any fellow should make a rascal of 
himself in this way, we would advise 
him not to go—as such villains com¬ 
monly do—straight into the presence 
of his master: because it may be too 
much for one gentleman's patience, 
(anywhere but in Scotland,) finding 
he has a thief, and a drunkard, in his 
service at the same time. 

Married footmen, whose wives re¬ 
side in the house, are cautioned not to 
beat them too hastily, lest ee their 


* “ Is it possible to conceive anything more indecent than a servant who makes 
the French horn with his nose, and so attracts to himself the notice of the whole 
company!” There is no excuse for this “ horn,” certainly—unless where it might 
be absolutely the horn " obligato .” 
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noise should disturb the family.” As, 
if they are not beaten, they are quite 
sure to disturb the family, we should 
think a reasonable master would al- 


likely that the servants would be en¬ 
tirely silent. 

The (C Etat de Servitude,” written 
by a decayed ff Suisse,” contains, in 


ways make allowance; but—to be quite 
safe—the corrections may be admi¬ 
nistered when the family is from 
home. Those whose instruments of 
divine vengeance reside without doors, 
are recommended, by all means, to 
keep them there; and upon no pre¬ 
tence, “ in which women are fertile,” 
to allow of any intrusion. ff Ce sexe, 
charmante dans les rangs eleves, ne 
Test pas toujours dans les classes inferi- 
eures. Bavardage, commerage, voila 
ce qu’ une femme de cette espece peut 
apporter,” &c. “ Le mari peut etre 

certain que sa sortie est d’autant plus 
prochaine, que la presence de sa fem¬ 
me dans la maison est plus assidue.”* 
Casual advice to the coachman not 
to beat the stable-boy—(omitted in 
the “ Jehu Genuine” of the Duke de 
Nivernois)—and to the cook, to be 
merciful to the turnspits, ought to be 
read with attention. Caution is re¬ 
commended to the valet-de-chambre 
how he teaches the “ ga^ons” of the 
family—sons of his master—to lie ; a 
suggestion which may be the more 
readily complied with, as they are 
pretty sure to learn to do it fast enough 
of themselves. And the “ moyens de 
former un bon domestique,”sum them¬ 
selves up with the following seductive 
picture of the estate and condition of 
a “ perfect servant :”—“ 11 est rare 
qu’un bon domestique soit jamais as- 
sis. II y a toujours quelque chose a 
faire dans une maison. Ainsi, les re¬ 
pos dans le jour consiste seulement 
dans des occupations moins fatiguan- 
tes.”*j* 

While truths like these were pro¬ 
mulgating throughout the continent, 
on the part of the masters, it was not 


twenty foolscap sheets, a mass of 
Cf Conte” and <f Souvenir,” from the 
porter’s lodge, scarcely less impressive, 
viewed as a philosophical and statis¬ 
tical production, than the " Confes¬ 
sions of a Footman,” in our own Ma¬ 
gazine. Talking of which ff Confes¬ 
sions,” we don’t remember if we ever 
mentioned to our readers, that the 
poor fellow who was inspired to utter 
them, is no more. He died in conse¬ 
quence of meeting with an accident, 
by the pole of a coach being poked 
between his legs, as he stood behind 
his master’s chariot on the first night 
of Signor Velluti’s appearance at the 
Opera House; in consequence of which, 
it has been the practice of his kind 
ever since, to tie the cook’s chopping 
board to the back of the “ hind stand¬ 
ards,” whenever a full night is ex¬ 
pected. “ The poor fellow made an 
excellent end,” (says a morning pa¬ 
per,) “ and desired that he might be 
followed to the grave by footmen from 
the parishes of St George’s, (Hanover 
Square,) and St James’s only ; to wear 
black gloves and watch ribbons, with 
cocked hats reversed, for full mourn¬ 
ing.” lie died, leaving six months’ 
wages, and a two years’ character, be¬ 
hind him. 

The author of the “ Horreurs de 
Service,” a brochure written in ques¬ 
tion and answer, complains heavily of 
the unreasonableness of “ feminine 
domination and takes his motto 
from the 14th chapter of Ahasuerus ! 
“ Truths, and Principles .”—“ A wo¬ 
man placed at the head of a family, is 
like a monkey set to steer a ship.”J 
This writer goes so far back as the 
time of the Romans, to show that 


* “ This sex, charming in the elevated ranks of life, is not always so in the inferior 

ones. Prating_tale-bearing—gossipping—these are the conveniences women of 

that species are apt to introduce. The husband may lay his account that his going 
out of the house is not very remote, when he finds that his wife is very frequently 
coming into it.” 

j- “ It is rare that a good servant can find time to sit down. In a house there must 
always be something to do; therefore the rest of a domestic, at six o’clock, can con¬ 
sist only in the performance of some duty less laborious than some other which he 
finds it necessary to execute at four.” 

+ Alasueco, an oriental historian, smitten with admiration of the “ Lives” of 
Plutarch, wrote a variety of books, and, among others, a history of ail the camels 
who had acquired celebrity in his time. In his turn, he was followed by Yasouf 
Hassan, who gave the biography of distinguished mules. 
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power, of every kind, intrusted to the 
hands of females, has always had a 
tendency to run into abuse. The pas¬ 
sage is curious, which he quotes from 
the Capitularies of Charlemagne ; the 
lines in Alasueco, we don't recol¬ 
lect. 

“ In this time it was, moreover, (p. 
G4«,) that certain abbesses of Brittany, 
growing vain-glorious upon the con¬ 
trol allowed to them in their convents, 
assumed a (new) right, to say mass, 
and to hear the confessions of the sis¬ 
terhood. This presumption passing 
for a while unpunished, other female 
superiors went still farther; and would 
even have reached up (standing upon 
stools) to give the Benedicite , and lay 
their nands upon the heads of men. 
For which monstrous arrogance, how¬ 
ever, some were most worthily depri¬ 
ved, and several reprehended, and or¬ 
dered to penance, by that excellent 
pontiff. Innocent the Third." 

A third footman, “ following on the 
side of servitude," in the “ Misere 
des Domestiques," makes his pen drop 
tears even of verse, in describing the 
inflictions to which his race are sub¬ 
ject. 

First, he deplores the veto, absolute, 
against all little arrangements in the 
way of gallantry. The moment you 
enter a new service, your master /«- 
boos every apron-string in the house, 
from the cockloft to the cellar. 

“ Soit dans la cave, on bien dans le gre- 
nier, 

Soit dans le cabinet, ou bien dans V ante- 
chambre, 

Gardez vous de toucher a la fille de 
chambre!” 

Then follows— 

« Envers \a cuisiniere, ayez grande pu- 
deur; 

Me le proinettez vous, mon enfant?”— 


And here “ mon enfant" replies, 

“-Oui, Monsieur !”* 

Access to the dripping-pan, no less 
than to the person of the “ cuisiniere," 
is charged to be defended ; and again, 
under the orders as to ee household 
disposition,” the writer describes the 
virtuous indignation of those persons 
at “ a litter," whose only business in 
life is to make one. 

“ Je sens bouillir, dit il,” (this is a mas¬ 
ter,) “ la masse de mon sang, 
Quand un fauteuil, ou un siege, est mis 
hors de son rang !” f 
The horror of brushing a coat after 
a muddy day—these mere two lines 
must choke in the throat of every skip- 
kennel that reads them :— 

“ Avalant, a longues traits, une epaisse 
poussiere, 

Vous le hotter—brosser—par devant— 
par derriere.” f 

Nothing can go beyond the “ frot- 
ter "—“ brosser." It expresses the 
double scrub of desperation—the nine¬ 
ty-second weary whisk of the arm, 
vainly attempting that which the nine¬ 
ty-first had failed to accomplish—bet¬ 
ter than volumes could do. But we 
must absolutely quit the Continent, 
and iricessarnent , to bestow the ten 
minutes that wc have left upon the 
Tartarean literature of our own coun¬ 
try ; the which, although it does, in a 
manner, lag behind that of our neigh¬ 
bours, is not without its claims to oc¬ 
casional originality. 

The first English people who did 
much for the kitchen, were the Saints; 
of whose teaching Selden complains in 
his “ Table-talk " that it was all “ spi¬ 
ritual "—of which the world already 
had too much. “ The duties of man 
to Heaven," he says, “ are few and 
simple, and yet he is exercised upon 
these once a-week ; his duties to his 
neighbour are many and intricate, and 


* Which, being freely rendered, runs thus :— 

“ Garrets, or coal holes, 

Sin must not sully one ; 

Hands otf their petticoats— 

Housemaid or scullion. 

Betsy, cook, keep from coaxing, no matter what need you feel. 
Will you do this, you dog—Will you? Yes, sir, indeed I will.’* 

| “ I shall swear, my good child, till I’m black in the face, 
If a stool, or a chair, is put out of its place!” 

\ “ Taking mouthfuls of dust—worse than licking the floor. 
You rub it—scrub it—behind, and before!” 
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lie hears of those only twice a-year— 
at the Assizes and the Quarter Ses¬ 
sions.” 

The “ cheap tracts,” however, had 
their use. They were given away, and 
printed upon whity-brown paper. And 
besides, after all, the “ original sin ” 
of servants is carelessness;—it is some¬ 
thing done to get a housemaid to heed 
—although it be only the salvation of 
her soul. Mrs Taylor, “ of Ongar,” 
(in a series of Moral Letters, if we re¬ 
collect right,) next gives a piece .of 
counsel as to the hiring of a kitchen- 
maid, which ought to be made public. 
“ Always,” says Mrs T. “ when you 
go to get her character, ask leave to 
look at her wash-house, and her bed¬ 
chamber.” This is taking subjects, 
(as the poulterer told the old lady, 
when she smelt to the tails of the rab¬ 
bits,) a little on their dark side : but, 
as our Magazine goes everywhere, it 
must, of course, go into the kitchen- 
maid’s bed-room, and this notice may 
put her on her guard. 

“ My bane and antidote are both before 
me !” 

Mrs Rundell and Mrs Parkes then 
come with bouncing octavos upon 
every branch of “ Domestic Econo¬ 
my ;” but the chief ingenuity of these 
volumes lies in the pleasant classifica¬ 
tion of subjects given in their tables 
of contents. Thus, in Mrs Parkes, 
we find, under the head— 

Letter A—“ Accomplishments, fol¬ 
ly of neglecting.” “ Accoucheur, care¬ 
fully to be chosen.” 

B—leads us to “ Bacon, how to 
choose.”—“ Breeches-ball, to make.” 
“ Bad breath, to cure.” And “Beha¬ 
viour, rules for in public.” 

C—associates “ Candles,” Contagi¬ 
ous diseases,” and “ Confidence in 
married life.” 

G—“ Gruel” and “ Gossips.” These 
stand very fairly side by side. 

0—gives “ Oil-cloth,” “ Old age,” 
and “ Preservation of Onions.” 


P—“ Plate,” “ Poultices,” cc Prin¬ 
ciples, (religious,)” and “ Putrid sore 
throat.” 

11—suggests “ Raisins,” “ Rising 
early,” “ Reading aloud,” and “ Ring¬ 
worm of the Scalp.” 

V —“ Variety” and “ Veal tea.” 

And so forth endlessly, with some 
little slyness in the “ Account Sup¬ 
posed,” to show how a lady should 
note down her daily expenses. 

Charity,.Is. 3d. 

Theatre,.14s. Od. 

Hire of lamps for party, 28s. Od. 

Mending a tub, . . Is. 9d. 

Total, . . . £2, 5s. Od. 

Being only fifteen pennyworth of 
“ Charity,” (as Falstaff says of the 
“ haporth of bread,”) to this “intoler¬ 
able deal of “ Theatre” and “ Lamps!” 
A supposition which would probably 
have been treated as calumnious, if it 
had come from any unfortunate wri¬ 
ter, who wore breeches ; or, to speak 
more guardedly, on recollection of some 
passages in Mrs P.'s book—from any 
writer who was entitled ta wear them. 

Within the last three years, however, 
two books have been published, the 
e ‘Footman’s Directory,” and the “Com¬ 
plete Servant,” (which last we have 
placed at the head of our present arti¬ 
cle,) meant, especially, like the Abbe 
Fleury’s work, and the hook of Mon¬ 
sieur N., to instruct the heretofore 
plagues of our life in all the duties and 
proprieties of their calling. 

The first of these publications has 
already been noticed. It is written 
apparently by some hoary house stew¬ 
ard, and has the merits of usefulness 
and simplicity.* But the latter is an 
affair of more pretension, and one in 
which (we may say this to our readers 
under the dresser) higher hands than 
those which appear in the title-page, 
are suspected of being concerned. 

The book professes to be written by 
“ Samuel and Sarah Adams,”—“ Fifty 


* Our reviewing friend dismisses the “ Footman’s Directory” rather hastily ; but 
it is a book which in many points displays the very noblest spirit of scientific inquiry. 
Very spirited is the conception of the under butler, wise in his own esteem, who 
makes great pretences to conducting a dinner, and yet never even knew the “first 
principles of waiting at table.” So again, the note upon little people, who give large 
parlies, with the supposed dilemma of “ the narrow room,” where the footman, it 
he escapes crushing to death between the chairs and the wall on one side, is morally 
certain of setting fire to the tail of his coat on the other. The story of the gentle¬ 
man in Albion Place, who “ marketed” for himself, and dropped down dead when 
the butcher asked him ninepence a-pound for a shoulder of mutton, is as good as 
anything in the “ Misere des Domestiques.” 
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years servants in different families.” 
Now we have directed the “ Register 
Office” books, and the advertisement 
columns of the Morning papers, for 
the last fifty years, to be looked 
through ; and no such candidates for 
“ place,” as Samuel” and ff Sarah” 
can in any instance be discovered. 
Besides, everybody knows that six 
weeks is a long time for any female 
servant to remain in one situation. 
It follows, that in fifty years Mrs 
Adams must have changed her service 
(if ever she had a service) more than 
four hundred and thirty odd times. 
In four hundred and thirty odd 
changes, she must of necessity have 
had more than once to “ summon” 
her master or mistress for “ a month's 
wages,” and yet the name of “ Sarah 
Adams” is not upon the records of any 
Court of Conscience within the bills 
of mortality. This fact may be relied 
upon. There was an “ S. Adams,” in¬ 
deed, carried to Bow-street about two- 
and-twenty years since, for treating a 
dustman unduly with her master's 
small-beer; but, on examination of 
the commitment, the name of that 
culprit appears to be <f Sally Adams,” 
not “ Sarah.” Then let our readers 
mark the probabilities ! 

The style of this book, too, says a 
great deal. Its aim is a conquest, not 
a treatment—not of one subject, but 
of all subjects. It is a “ guide to the 
business of every description of ser¬ 
vants ;'' yet it “ will prove equally use¬ 
ful in the parlour, by assisting mas¬ 
ters and mistresses, and advising them 
of their own duties.” Conviction of its 
“ probable utility led a lady of high 
rank to assist in some articles !”— 
This is not the Countess Dundonald, 
who always used to have children with 
the hooping-cough, being cured by 
“ the soothing-syrup”—one “ Mrs 
Johnson” proprietress—(See bills and 
advertisements for these cures, and 
• for “ Children of the Poor,” with let¬ 
ters from a housekeeper,) soothed gra¬ 
tis” &c. Who the real lady is that 
has had the desire of “ contribution” 
upon her, as “ a delicate reserve pre¬ 
vents the acknowledgment from being 
made by name,” we are left to conjec¬ 
ture. Then politics, physic, religion, 
law, horticulture, literature—these are 
but a selection from the topics discuss¬ 
ed. In the compass only of one page, 
we are told that “ Dr Johnson held as 
a maxim” this !—That “ Lord Ches¬ 


terfield has truly remarked” the other! 
—And that “ the great Bacon also ob¬ 
served” something else! Can it be 
“ Samuel Adams” who has written 
these things? Probably he has had 
assistance—but we go on. 

The work commences, not with any 
trifling disquisition, suited to the ears 
or understandings of those who live a 
story under ground, as upon the rea¬ 
diest method of drowning kittens, or 
the true criterion for choosing a knife- 
board, but with a table of calculations 
pointed directly at the parlour, show¬ 
ing the properest and most prudentest 
manner, in which every conceivable 
character of income, from L.100 a- 
year to L.18,000, can be <c appro¬ 
priated.” 

This is a very great arithmetical ope¬ 
ration ; and we need scarcely name the 
exalted person to whom the world is 
said to be indebted for it; but we think 
it right to notice one item in the de¬ 
tail, (not the tottle,) which must have 
been interpolated, or inserted by mis¬ 
take. In describing, the wages of do¬ 
mestics, and their allowances, the text 
runs, “ that men servants are allow¬ 
ed a pot of ale a-day, in good families, 
and women a pint., besides table beer ;” 
a reading which nobody will suspect 
the honourable individual alluded to 
of having ever adopted in his own 
house, and which we cannot believe, 
therefore, he ever meant to recom¬ 
mend in any other. Some poetical 
lines follow, addressed to <e mothers” 
about “ teaching the young idea how 
to shoot,” &c.; for which it appears 
the writer is “ indebted to the no less 
celebrated than amiable Thomson.” 
Poor Jimmey ! Wives are pressed— 
we presume by Mr Adams—upon the 
propriety of making <c sweet home ” the 
“ pleasing refuge” of husbands, fa¬ 
tigued perhaps by their intercourse 
with a jarring world!” Here, too, as 
in the Horreurs de Service,” we are 
told that the worst people servants can 
live with are “ young married wo¬ 
men !” for they are not only “ unrea¬ 
sonable,” but never “ know rightly 
when to commend, or when to blame.” 
This particular grievance, however, is 
got over in a moment;—if <f young 
married women” will only blame their 
servants always (as they do their hus¬ 
bands), the deuce is in it if it will be 
said then “ that they never blame it 
in the right place.” 

So much, however, (at present,) for 
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matters above stairs; as, in page 19, 
the Adamses do condescend to know 
that there is a kitchen. “ Young per¬ 
sons,” they tell us first, “ on entering 
into service, should endeavour to di¬ 
vest themselves of their former habits.” 
This is a very just remark; and those 
who go where livery is given, will 
probably, indeed, be required to do 
so. Being then started, as we may 
suppose, in their career, they are next 
advised to move in life—somehow af¬ 
ter the manner of Cf a pair of compas¬ 
ses”—having ee one foot fixed, while 
the other keeps in motion !” This 
style of “ moving” is described to be 
meant chiefly for “ men servants;” 
and certainly—as well as we under¬ 
stand it—going round with one leg 
out, and holding fast with the other ! 
—any such posture, for females, would 
be both reprehensible and ridiculous. 
Still, how even a man who keeps one 
foot fixed, is to get on in the world, 
we don't entirely see. Page 36 warns 
the female servant not to “ make 
friendships with,” or “ take the ad¬ 
vice” of “ milk people, butchers, or 
keepers of chandlers' shops, green stalls, 
charwomen,” Szc. ; ff for mostly such 
seek only their own interest and 
profit in everything.” “ If any pro¬ 
posal that is new, or unexpectedly 
profitable”—taking the candles whole, 
probably, instead of abstracting the 
ends of them— <f is made to her,” she 
should “ consult some relation, or her 
mistress, (confidentially.)” 

Page 200, on the “ Elements of 
Roasting,” requires a correction. Mrs 
Adams says, “ Before the spit is drawn 
out from the meat, let it be wiped 
clean.” We should move, as an amend¬ 
ment, the taking this precaution be¬ 
fore it is put into it. 

The lady's maid should receive, it 
appears, from “ L.18 a-year, wages, to 
L.25,” besides “ tea and washing.'* 
And, considering that she has to dress, 
re-dress , and undress ,” her mistress ; 
“ sew nether socks and mend them,” 
and be competent in all that u apper¬ 
tains to emphasis, modulation, and 
delivery,” to read every variety of 
poetry or prose, ode or epistle, co¬ 
medy or sermon—as, for this purpose, 
she must take lessons in elocution 
from Mr Thelwall (if she does not go 
to the expense of having her stays 
made by him), we don’t think this al- 
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lowance is “ altogether out of the 
way.” There are farther duties, how¬ 
ever, and more mysterious, also devolve 
upon this young woman ; and some 
of the recipes confided to her for the 
use of the dressing-closet—we hate 
“ violating the sanctity,” and so forth ; 
but—we must have 'em out. 

For example, to select cc Da Wi¬ 
thering's Cosmetic Lotion.” 

iC Withering” is not an unhappy 
name for a doctor who makes cosme¬ 
tics. And his lotion” is produced 
by the odd combination of “ a tea-cup 
full of milk soured with a quantity 
of scraped horse-radish. 

No. II. shall be “ Lemon cream, 

FOR SUNBUHNS AND FRECKLES.” 

Put two spoonfuls of sweet cream 
into half a pint of new milk ; squeeze 
into it the juice of a lemon ; add half 
a glass of good brandy , and a little loaf 
sugar.” —This must be meant to be 
taken inwardly. 11 stands as a “ wash,” 
and the mistake should be corrected. 

“ Darwin's ointment for pim¬ 
ples,”— consisting of “ six drachms of 
mercury, six grains flour of sulphur, 
and tvvq -rf ances of liogs-lard,” might 
not be a bad ointment for other com¬ 
plaints besides pimples. 

A “ pomade given for removing 
wrinkles,” has cleverness; but the 
only safe way with these is, plaster of 
Paris, and fill them up. 

The “ original receipt for preparing 
Hungary water, written in letters of 
gold, in the hand-writing of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Hungary,” is rather shock¬ 
ing. The first ingredient will be suf¬ 
ficient for our female readers. “ Take 
of aqua-vitae, Jour limes distilled , three 
parts, &c.”— <f Is this the beauteous 
Majesty of Denmark?” We don’t be¬ 
lieve any queen ever lived that could 
have written such a thing. 

The recipe for “ killing flies,” seems 
to be good—if, like the rats, the pa¬ 
tients could be prevailed upon to try 
it. In all 'well-regulated families, 
however, the flies are caught by the 
under porter. 

Pages 285 to 294, are devoted to the 
instruction of the “ servant of all 
work.” The feeling heart will be rent 
in twain by the description of the suf¬ 
ferings of this victim ; who may be 
considered as the Enfant perdu of 
Esclavage .* In that which follows, 
respecting the duties of the dairy- 


The Complete Servant. 


* Since writing the above, we hear, with great satisfaction, that the example of 
the drapers’ shopmen has stimulated these unhappy females. They have had two 
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maid, a critique upon Alderney cows, 
throws a new light upon the habits and 
social compact of those animals. “ Al¬ 
derney cows yield rich milk upon less 
food than larger cows, but are seldom 
large milkers, and are particularly 
scanty of produce in the winter. 
Wages, from L.8 to L.12a-year. Per¬ 
quisites Id. a-pound for butter/' &c. 

The footman is admonished, in 
knocking at a door, to assert the dig¬ 
nity of his own family; but at the 
same time to remember the “ nerves 
of the neighbourhood." We don’t well 
understand what this tends to—we 
should like to catch Mr Adams (if he 
were our footman) imagining that 
there were any nerves in the world but 
our own. 

“ When he (the flunky) walks out 
behind his mistress, he should preserve 
a modest demeanour/’ &c. This is very 
true, and very important to be attend¬ 
ed to. It is dreadful to see a rascal, 
who walks behind an old lady, thrust¬ 
ing his tongue into his cheek at the 
passengers, or seeming to threaten his 
mistress with her own cane, as he goes 
along. Meanwhile, the injured dow¬ 
ager, not having eyes behind her, sees 
the people laugh as she passes, and 
can’t conceive at what. Persons, how¬ 
ever, who can laugh at all at such atro¬ 
city as this, may depend upon it they 
are tickled by the devil.* * 

In page 398, the properties of a hall 
porter are discussed ; and tc every hair 
on his beard/’ we are told, should have 
“ its effect ’’ of mysteriousness, as well 
as of “ gravity." lie should have a 
good face to stand to a lie, (/. e. an 
“ inflexible countenance/’) and should 
not even answer such a question as 
“ What’s o’clock ?’’ without some di¬ 
plomatic reservation. It is “ record¬ 
ed’’ of the porter of a minister of 
state, who died in the morning, that, 
on being asked if the fact were true in 
the afternoon, he replied, that “ really 


he could not tellbut “ if the party 
would give him his card, he would 
make inquiry.’’ This (says Mr Adams) 
was a well-trained porter. “ Wages, 
from L.24 to L.30 per annum." 

On the remaining dispensations of 
the “ Complete Servant," we must be 
brief; because this article—like Fal- 
staff’s belly—has already grown “ out 
of all reasonable compass.” The qua¬ 
lifications of a governess, or cc gou- 
vernante," are set down at consider¬ 
able length ; and these, of course, are 
the work of the Cf Lady of Rank/' 
already alluded to. The “ Exposi¬ 
tions of Law," as referable to the con¬ 
tracts between master and apprentice ; 
the hirings and discharges of servants ; 
the fining of waggon and sedan-chair 
porters; summoning hackney-coach¬ 
men, &c. ike., are a good deal in the 
style of Mr Jeremy Bentham. The 
“ Modes of address" to persons of all 
ranks, and “ tables of precedency," 
from the “ sons of kings” down to 
the “ daughters of burgesses," have 
most likely been supplied either by 
Sir Richard Phillips, whose familiar¬ 
ity with the great people is notorious, 
or by Mr Sheriff Parkins, who learn¬ 
ed something of such matters during 
his acquaintance with the late Princess 
of Cumberland. The pronouncing 
vocabulary of French, by the “ Wi- 
count Soligny," is so admirable, that 
we have no choice but to afford a short 
specimen. It is the duty of a review¬ 
er—(we shall write a book, called the 
“ Complete Reviewer," immediately; 
such a “ Guide" is very much want¬ 
ed)—to give publicity to these novel¬ 
ties, upon which so much depends in 
the way of general improvement. But 
this extract—even to the passing over 
the “ Barometer of Temperance and 
Intemperance"—must be our last.f 

“ Dieu et mon droit (pronounce) 
Dcw-a-mon-drwau.” —Bravo, Tims ! 

“ Double entendre (pronounce) 


meetings at the sign of “ The Blighted Besom and have resolved, nem. con . to go 
to bed every night for the future at ten o’clock. 

* At the same time when we say this—advocating a gravity of demeanour—we 
are of opinion that a servant should look like a servant—clothes made with plenty 
of cloth—a large cocked hat—light blue breeches—yellow waistcoat—and whole 
rivers of lace! Every man’s servant should be known, like a constellation, a great 
way off. There is an amusement in making a Merry-Andrew of one’s fellow-crea¬ 
ture ; and, besides—unless to distinguish him—what do you give the fellow clothes 
at all for ? 

t This “ Barometer” is an important engine, inasmuch as that it completely ex¬ 
plodes the new doctrines of craniology and predestination ; and shows that (as we 

13 
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more exquisite pronunciation than the 
other! 

“ Viyelc Roi," (isadmirable) veev - 
ler-wau” 

But “ Valet de chambre— val-c-de- 
sham,” is wrong. It’s iv ally-go-sham ; 
and the Wicount ought to know it. 

On the whole, we are glad to see 
servants in the way of learning how to 
pronounce French accurately, (and 
other things of moment,) in this coun¬ 
try ; because we have to contend with 
difficulties in the management of them, 
beyond those which exist upon the 
Continent. As a people, our character 
is anything rather than temporizing 
or submissive; the vulgarest man has 
too much impertinence of his own, to 
have any toleration for the imperti¬ 
nence of anybody else. Then there 
are more women employed as domestic 
servants in England than in France, 
which is another reason why we can¬ 
not hope to get on so peaceably. The 
author of the “ Moyens de former un 
Domestique " makes a discovery some¬ 
thing to this purpose; though less 
open to ocular impression from the 
fact than we are. Men-servants, with 
us, are troublesome; but they don't 
change their situations half so con¬ 
stantly as women. And this arises, 
probably, from the fact of their being 
dealt with on a more severe and sum¬ 
mary system. If a gentleman is re¬ 
plied upon by his groom or coachman, 
lie strips off his livery, pays him his 
wages, kicks him out of the house, and 
the affair is settled. If he be wise, 
having once resolved to put away the 
offender, he sees him off his premises 


doing things,-—vomits the rogue out 
of his doors, though at midnight—and 
his box utter him out of the win¬ 
dow. If it should be very heavy rain 
and thunder—and if there should be 
no house open, nor hackney-coach pos¬ 
sibly to be procured—perhaps, if he 
says he does not know where to go to, 
you may desire the watchman to pro¬ 
vide him with a lodging. But then 
this can't be done with women. There 
is a sort of privilege of sex, which 
their linsey - woolsey-ships domineer 
upon, quite fearless of the defeat, 
which is “ a month's warning" off; 
and especially as the privilege of ha¬ 
ving the “ last word," becomes insured 
them in all disputes until that month 
is determined.* * 

At the same time, if the case be 
difficult, there is the more cause that 
we should “ use the means." This 
Number of the Magazine will be 
charged (to servants) at only half a 
crown. Let them « read it," as Cob- 
bett would say ; and “ lend it to their 
friends at next doorthat is, unless 
they should live in a house detached, 
so that there is no next door. Let 
them recollect the “ Savings Bank 
study better books than the “ Last 
Dying Speech," and the “ Terrific 
Register !” wash their hands constant¬ 
ly ; use the small-tooth comb perpe¬ 
tually; be sure that service, though 
it be “ no inheritance," should be 
cherished—For why? because it is 
their only inheritance. Let them do 
this; and our grace, “from the house¬ 
keeper down to the errand boy," as 
Mrs Adams has it—be upon them. 


always believed) a man’s fate in life is really determined, not at all by that which the 
hand of Providence has put into his head, but by that which, with In's own hand he 
may put into his stomach. Water, it declares, being drunk systematically, produces 
in its operation, “ health and wealthgin and bitters, “ obscenity and swindling •” 
flip, “ lying, with pains in the limbs, and burnings of the soles of the feet,” and 
small beer, “ reputation, long life, and happiness.” Blessed must be the brewers 
who make this “ beer;” blessed the horses (as well as the chandlers) that draw it • 
and a sort of blessing should even rest upon the very drays in which it is carried 
about! 

* It is a curious fact, that the great retail linen drapers and haberdashers of Lon- 
don defend the employment of men in their shops, upon the ground that women are 
impracticable. Females are to be got cheaper, they say, and can perform the same 
duty ; but, where numbers are employed, what between their mutual squabbles, and 
their disposition to quiz customers, many who began by retaining them, have been 
compelled to change, to avoid a total loss of trade. 
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THE NIGHT COACH. 


He who lias travelled by night, 
need not be told of the comforts of the 
mail-coach from the setting to the ri¬ 
sing sun ; and even somewhile after 
this grand event, the jaded way-farer 
does not acknowledge much benefit 
from the return of his beams. 

There is a wonderful display of 
cheerfulness among the passengers on 
talcing place ; such a bustle with com¬ 
forters for the neck ; such a perking 
up of un-statuary-looking heads, while 
they are adjusted, and such sagacity 
of remark when the affair is accom¬ 
plished ; and the jerking his noddle 
backwards and forwards to find how it 
works within its woollen trenches,seems 
at length to say, “ All’s Well.” “ De¬ 
vilish sharp evening,” is likely enough 
to be the first observation, if it comes 
from one under thirty years of age; 
but the senators of the coach, the 
plump round-bellied sexagenarians, 
hint the chances of a severe winter, 
with laconic sagacity, which would 
imply that they are in the secret, but 
above all, because it is so much cle¬ 
verer to predict things to come, than 
dilate on things present.—Anybody 
could do the latter; but, excepting 
Joanna Southcote, and Prince Ho- 
henlohe, who, in these days, have we 
had worth speaking of in the trade of 
prophesying? To talk of cold in a 
coach, operates as certainly on the in¬ 
mates in producing a general chilling, 
as if a chemist had begun to mingle 
the ingredients of a freezing mixture. 
Such a stir in the ant-hill, such puff¬ 
ing and blowing to collect the caloric , 
a new arrangement of the neckcloth, 
and an additional button to the body- 
coat ; the upper benjamin, which had 
perhaps strayed across the limbs of a 
more thinly clad neighbour, is instant¬ 
ly recalled, and tightly fastened above 
and under, to prevent any more de¬ 
sertions ; the window glasses are sharp¬ 
ly examined, and some unquestioned 
truisms discharged against the negli¬ 
gence of the proprietors. Each one dove¬ 
tails his knees between those of his op¬ 
posite fellow-traveller, and carefully 
arranges his well-stuffed pockets on his 
lap, to save his sandwiches from the 
percussion of his neighbour, which he 
dreads as much as Captain Parry 
would an iceberg; and having thus 
arranged everything, and provided 
against accidents, ten to one but they 


throw themselves back, and burying 
their head up to the nose in their trot- 
cosey, like red-breasts under their 
wing, put on a resigned look, and wait 
for what may next betide them. 

I have alluded to thegeneral complai¬ 
sance of fellow-travellers on first set¬ 
ting out;—every man is brim-full of 
observation; such a running over of 
acuteness and facility of remark, that 
you suspect that if you had not Geof¬ 
frey Crayon himself at your side, you 
had certainly the rare fortune, at least, 
of having some portion of his family. 
It is the kind of exhilaration which a 
mask produces, where, the real cha¬ 
racter being unknown, every one may 
assume what he chooses,—wlien the 
little wit a man may have, he may 
safely bring forth, because he calcu¬ 
lates that the party will be broken up 
before his stock is exhausted. Old 
arguments, like stale dishes, are gar¬ 
nished and served up as new ones ; 
illustrations worn thread-bare, till, 
from frequent use, they darken, ra¬ 
ther than illustrate, the subject to 
which they are applied, now come 
forth like giants refreshed, or like an¬ 
tique jewels in a new setting. Your 
merry fellows, and your ready fellows, 
are now in their right place—they 
have no fear of meeting an officious 
friend to hold up his finger at their 
best story, as if he would say, “ The 
joke is familiar to me a man cursed 
with such a companion, reminds me 
of a chamber candlestick with an ex¬ 
tinguisher hanging by its side. In 
compliance with the kind of incognito 
to which the coach is so favourable, 
most people wish to assume every cha¬ 
racter but their own—no wonder; 
ourselves are to ourselves like an 
every-day suit, which, however good, 
becomes confoundedly tiresome, and 
we put aside both, and gladly at times 
take the use of another, not that it 
can fit us better, but because it shows 
us in a new light. There is some 
shyness also about profession, in a 
coach, chiefly because our exact rank 
in it may not always be known, and 
which may be necessary to secure our 
respectability in it. By courtesy, every 
one who buys and sells is called a mer¬ 
chant, but the claim to it is felt to be 
doubtful, so long as the claimant 
stands behind a counter ; and till that 
is abandoned, therefore, little is said 
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about the matter. Military folks, un¬ 
der the rank of captain, are shy enough 
about their calling. Who would be 
thought an ensign or a lieutenant? 
In so heroic a profession, what is the 
use of these beggarly gradations, ex¬ 
cept to break the spirit ? Cornet Bat- 
tier’s affair has given a death-blow to 
standard-bearers. A captain is well 
enough—the name may at least be 
uttered with safety; majors are pot-bel¬ 
lied and brim-full of pride ; colonels, 
conceited and regimental; generals— 
but they are for the most part old, and 
ought therefore to be treated reveren¬ 
tially. These three last classes are 
much too consequential for a coach, 
and therefore not a word of the army- 
list while they are between its doors. 
Lawyers are afraid of being mistaken 
for attorneys, who, they know, are 
constantly pecked at by a company, 
like a hawk among singing-birds—and 
attorneys are so little sure of them¬ 
selves, that they are jealous lest they 
be supposed something even worse. 
The clergy would all be bishops; the 
bishops would faint if they were sus¬ 
pected to be of the saints ; both class¬ 
es abhor the idea of a curacy, and no 
one dislikes the reality of it so much 
as he who possesses it; for all these 
reasons, and to avoid misconstruction, 
not a word of the pulpit, and no pre¬ 
tence to a Divine Legation while among 
the ribalds of a mail-coach. A farmer 
is prudent on the subject of crops, 
unloss the receipt for his last rent is 
in his pocket; and the grain pedlars 
at Mark-Lane might be guessed at, 
by their shyness about the late ave¬ 
rages. 

Generally speaking, no one lets him¬ 
self out so freely as the sailor. He 
looks always as if be was brim-full— 
everything is matter of novelty to 
him ; he is as easily excited as a kit¬ 
ten with a straw or a dangling thread. 
You may discover him (if be does not 
make the disclosure himself) by his 
ill-brushed coat, and his hat turned 
up on all sides like a polygon. He is 
restless and watchful to learn the trim 
of the vessel , and if he has reached the 
rank of master, betrays some anxiety 
to take the management. I travelled 
once from Chatham with one of this 
class; not a word broke from him, 
though he was as eager and busy, now 
looking to this side, now to that, as if 
it was a dark and gusty night in the 
Chops of the Channel. Wc were more 


than once interrupted by one of those 
huge waggons which show with Ma¬ 
jesty the privilege of eight horses. He 
seemed to shrink under its huge bulk, 
and, as it passed us, and threw a deep 
cloud around, to crouch into his cor¬ 
ner, to keep his frail bark from foun¬ 
dering ; but all his animation revived 
with a long line of carts, which near¬ 
ly blocked up the road, and maintain¬ 
ed a running fire with the coachman : 
Here he was again himself, amid this 
flotilla of cock-boats; Gulliver himself 
never looked more manfully when 
dragging the navy of Lilliput after 
him. Broadside after broadside did he 
pour among them, in all the variety 
of objurgation and execration familiar 
to the gun-room ; and, as we passed 
these land-pirates , as be called them, 
threw himself back on his seat, and 
wound up his notions of discipline and 
legislation, by growling through his 
teeth ,—“ By tlie Lord, there should 
be a law to shoot these fellows !” By 
and by conversation slackens in the 
coach,—observations are seldom made, 
and answers less frequently, and less 
fully given ; and if one, more adven¬ 
turous than the rest, will, in spite of 
all these indications, continue to prate, 
he is at length rewarded with the chil¬ 
ling monosyllables, Yes, and No, to 
all his inquiries, uttered in a tone 
which needs no commentary on its 
meaning. I could never learn why 
people are so jealous of their appear¬ 
ance when sleeping; but you may al¬ 
ways notice that a drowsy man, before 
he finally drops into the arms of Mor¬ 
pheus, peeps every now and then 
about him to watch the effect of it on 
the company ; and if he discovers sly 
winks, or the remains of a smile lurk¬ 
ing about the mouth of his fellow-tra¬ 
vellers, adieu to a nap for that even¬ 
ing. He sits as much on the alert 
against such frailty of his nature, as 
if a cask of gunpowder was beneath 
him, and tasks his ingenuity to as¬ 
certain, from the shreds and patches 
of the remarks of those about him, 
whether he had any share of the sub¬ 
ject. I never heard one acknowledge 
that they snored in sleep; it is as 
stoutly denied as any of tlie deadly 
sins. A man might own it to bis con¬ 
fessor, or admit it on the rack, but no¬ 
thing short of either predicament could 
force the odious charge upon him, and 
yet the practice rests on good autho¬ 
rity. I have heard a grave judge 
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charged with it, who warmly rebutted 
the allegation, but pled guilty to the 
minor offence of sleeping; “ but then,” 
lie added, “ I always waken at the 
most interesting part of the evidence.” 
And, if to sleep be a proof ofei good 
conscience, how delightful must it be 
to a pious divine to hear low grunt- 
ings, like the jerkings of a bassoon, 
breaking from some corner of his 
church, which must satisfy him that 
he has at least one saint within its walls. 

At length, as night advances, all is 
hushed within the coach, and not a 
word to interrupt that silence, but 
a proposition “ to shift legs ” with 
your opposite neighbour, made with 
as little waste of speech as possible; 
or, if it is your misfortune to be so 
plighted, you may be on one side im¬ 
portuned for more air from the win¬ 
dow, on the other for less, without 
any regard to your own asthma or 
lumbago. In this situation, I have 
sat and watched the appearances of 
things around me; the harsh accents 
of the driver occasionally fall heavy 
on the ear, when unbroken by other 
sounds. You hear an outside passen¬ 
ger ask the hour, which marks their 
slow progress, “ to him that watch- 
cth,” or impatiently thumping with 
his feet, which speaks as plainly as a 
thermometer, of the coldness of the 
night wind. I have strained my eyes 
through the dim glasses, to catch the 
mile-stones as we passed, and have 
tasked my imagination still harder, to 
ascertain the realities of objects to 
which darkness and drowsiness had 
lent unreal forms and fantastic resem¬ 
blances. I have been delighted to yield 
myself up to these “ thick-coming fan¬ 
cies,” which transform the hedges in¬ 
to walls, flanked with towers, and 
bristling with artillery; while the 
same romance of feeling converts, with 
equal facility, the post-house into the 
castle, with its gates and portcullis. 
If, after the witching hour of night, 
any reasonable person can doubt that 
a bed is the fit and proper place to 
wait the coming of daylight, he is cu¬ 
red of such heresies by seeing the re¬ 
luctance of the jaded horses who “ go 
the next stage,” to leave their resting- 
places, their heads bent down, their 
eyes half-closed, and their ears droop¬ 
ing—in short, a quadruped image of 
despair. The impatience and alacrity 
of the last driver to quit his charge, 
is contrasted by the tardiness with 


which the new one assumes it—his 
cautious examination of the harness¬ 
ing, and peevishness of manner, I 
have sometimes thought was but a 
touch of the sulks, on leaving his bed. 
John has nothing of the knight-errant 
about him, and has no particular re-, 
lish for nocturnal adventures. In the 
meanwhile, the officious hostler bust¬ 
ling about, now fastens a buckle, or 
undoes a strap, and pours his ready 
tale into the ear of the dismounted 
coachman, who listens to this oracle 
of the manger, while he gives, like a 
Sunday paper, a summary of the news 
since his last departure. 13y this time 
all the outsides are snug insides of the 
bar, where a light yet glimmers; and 
their angry call may be heard, while 
they fret their short minutes, till sup¬ 
plied with cigars, or the less ambigu¬ 
ous refreshment of a glass of hot bran¬ 
dy. I could paint the appearance of 
the night-waiter, even though I had 
a pencil of less pretension than Ho¬ 
garth's—the strange expression of a 
countenance, in which, strictly speak¬ 
ing, there is no expression—his eyes 
half-closed, as if the other portion of’ 
his optics was enough for the duty— 
and his breeches unbuttoned at the 
knees, leaving it a matter of doubt 
whether this economy of labour had 
most to do with his quitting bed, or 
dropping back into it again. I always 
wonder what can make people sleep, 
when I am not inclined to indulge 
that weakness myself; in other words, 
when it is not in my power, I sit 
with cat-like patience watching the 
dormice who slumber rognd me—the 
morning rays seem more than usually 
slow, one might think some accident 
had befallen them, that they were so 
long of coming forward. At first there 
is scarcely enough to illuminate the 
whole of our neighbours' visages; per¬ 
haps a nose and an eye, probably nei¬ 
ther very good of their kind, come in¬ 
to view, and these are served up in 
strong perspective. It must be a good 
face indeed, that can stand this piece¬ 
meal display of its parts. Chins that 
had been smoothed with more than 
wonted rigour, to anticipate the toi¬ 
lette of a second day, spite of all this 
care, are now rough, and perhaps 
grisly ; neckcloths deranged and rum¬ 
pled ; and if a female traveller has had 
the misfortune to pass the night with 
you, the very squalor carceris seems to 
sit on her haggard check. The events 
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of yesterday appear as if they had 
been pushed back a week in your re¬ 
collections. A land-journey to the 
Pole could not have been more tedious 
than your progress from first setting 
out; you are not very sure if you are 
really in good earnest awake, or inge¬ 
niously suspect that the birds, while 
they prune their wings, and trill their 
feeble notes on the first blush of morn¬ 
ing, are but chirping through their 
sleep. But if the country seems dreary 
at these unwonted hours, when night 
and morning struggle for ascendancy, 
it falls far short of the feeling of de¬ 
solation which a sleeping town exhi¬ 
bits, when, in broad daylight, not a 
soul is stirring, and every sound is 
hushed, as if it was the “ City of the 
Plague ”—when not an animal is seen 
to move, the honest mastiff still watch¬ 
ing at his post, and pug and poodle 
still slumbering on the hearth-rug, 
dreaming of their loves and quarrels. 
The cat alone is seen to rush across the 
street, like a midnight brawler, seek¬ 
ing to regain his home before his ab¬ 
sence be noticed. 

But I have now reached the end 
of my journey, as wearied of it as 
my readers probably with its descrip¬ 
tion. The coach-door is opened, but 
for a moment not one rises ; they are 


so closely fixed into each other, that 
it looks as if they could only be raised 
in a mass, like raisins out of a jar. In 
short, as Dr Johnson would perhaps 
express himself, there is more alacri¬ 
ty than facility of loco-motion. When 
fairly disentangled from the coach, 
they creep about as tenderly on their 
feet as if they were their neighbours, 
Qnd that they had not found out their 
right trim. They are tedious mo¬ 
ments till the bed is ready— 

“ Long as to him who works for debt the 
day, 

Long as the night to her whose love’s 
away ; 

Long as the year’s dull circle seems to run, 
When the bright minor pants for twenty- 
one.” Porn. 

As long, or longer than any of these 
alternatives, does it seem till the cham¬ 
ber-maid announces all is ready.— 
What can the hussey have been about 
all this while ? she has had her own 
sleep, and does not think of others 
who want it; hut I shall speak to her 
pretty sharply about this at breakfast. 
Good-night, good reader; my cap is 
already on my head, and, though half 
asleep, I do not forget that I ought 
not to remain in good company when 
en dishabille . L. 

London . 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


It is no easy matter to determine, 
whether the friends of social order 
ought to rejoice, or otherwise, at the 
degree of attention which the Church 
of England and her affairs have lately 
excited in the public mind. Were 
mankind in the habit of looking to 
general principles, as they are to parti¬ 
cular contingencies—were they candid 
enough, and wise enough, to judge of 
institutions, not by contemplating one 
or two minute points in their construc¬ 
tion, but by regarding the broad ten¬ 
dency of the whole, then we should 
pronounce, without fear of contradic¬ 
tion, that the Church of England, as 
a Church, has nothing whatever to 
apprehend from the rigid, and too 
frequently unfair scrutiny to which 
she has of late years been subjected. 
Were such the temper of the public 
mind, neither the rantings of Paine, 
nor the asseverations of Hume, nor 


the cant of the Catholic Association,\\ox 
the blunders—ay, the blunders—of 
Mr Canning, would at all shake the in¬ 
fluence which she may have hitherto 
exerted over the minds of the people. 
I hat the Church of England may not 
be absolutely perfect, no man will 
deny; what sublunary thing is per¬ 
fect? But that the people of Eng¬ 
land owe to her all of religious and 
civil liberty which she now enjoys— 
that she has done more for them, both 
in worldly and eternal matters, than 
perhaps any Church ever did for a 
natipn, we think the following state¬ 
ment of facts may prove. 

Who were they that first taught 
the people of England to set at nought 
the curses and anathemas of the lloman 
Pontiff? Why, the founders of that 
Church, which still happily survives 
to resist the renewed encroachments of 
the ambitious arch-hypocrite, and to 
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be, what she was long Justly consider¬ 
ed, the guardian and protector of all 
other Protestant sects. Who were they 
that, when the scales hung evenly bal¬ 
anced between the continuation of the 
bigot James upon the throne of these 
realms and the election of a Protestant 
Prince, caused the retainers of the .for¬ 
mer to kick the beam? Why, the Eng¬ 
lish Bishops. Had the Archbishop of 
Canterbury taken his seat among the 
Lords, and voted for the rejection of 
that bill which declared the throne 
vacant, William the Third never would 
have won the crown of this empire. 
And, half jacobiles as we are, loving 
and respecting as we do the memory 
of a brave and unfortunate family, 
which, by the folly of one or two of its 
name, ceased to be a royal one, we 
cannot but acknowledge, that had the 
bill in question been thrown out, and 
James continued on the throne, no¬ 
thing could have hindered Great Bri¬ 
tain from being, in due course of time, 
what France is at the present moment, 
—in its civil polity an absolute mo¬ 
narchy—in its religion, partly Popish, 
partly Infidel. Such are the benefits 
which we owe to the Church of Eng¬ 
land, both in temporal and eternal 
concerns; and it is well that men 
should be taught to think of this, 
even if the lesson be conveyed in 
terms of unmitigated invective, such 
as may lead them to inquire into the 
real merits of an association unsparing¬ 
ly consigned to obloquy and contempt. 

But, though such be the indispu- 
table fact, anil though of this fact all 
rational and dispassionate persons^ are 
fully convinced, it is too notorious 
that the Church of England is daily 
losing ground in the affections of the 
people, and that dissent is daily and 
hourly increasing. We are at no loss 
to account for this. We could furnish 
many good reasons for it, every one of 
which would be unconnected-—wholly 
unconnected, with the discipline and 
opinions of the Church herself. There 
is, in the present age, a decided incli¬ 
nation to find fault with all establish¬ 
ments, as well civil as religious. The 
very circumstance of being supported 
by law, of forming, or being supposed 
to form, an essential part of the consti¬ 
tution of the country, must of necessi¬ 
ty set in array against the Church all 
who are discontented with the existing 
order of things; whilst her steady 
adherence to ancient usages, her un¬ 


bending partiality towards everything, 
and custom, and form, which has come 
down to her from former ages, is not, 
we are reluctanctly compelled to 
acknowledge, calculated to engage 
warmly in her favour any body of 
men besides the priesthood. We 
ourselves love the Church of England 
dearly. With her constitution and 
her creed we have no fault to find; 
that is, with her constitution as it is 
seen in theory, and with her creed as 
it is set forth in her sixth article. But 
we are not blind to her inadaptation, 
in various important particulars, to the 
present condition of society, nor to the 
handle which such discrepances furnish 
to the enemies of religion. Of this we 
think that we have given sufficient 
proof in several of our previous Num¬ 
bers, and we trust that the subject of 
our present paper will not exhibit us 
in a different light. 

We flatter ourselves, that among 
the manifold notices which have re¬ 
cently been taken of the Church of 
England and her affairs, our own pa¬ 
pers on that subject have not been the 
least important, or written in the worst 
taste. Our “ Letters from the Vicar¬ 
age/' we have good reason to believe, 
excited no little attention when they 
appeared ; and the matters of which 
they treat, were unquestionably such 
as to demand attention. Nevertheless, 
we are not quite satisfied with these 
letters. We, of course, think that 
they are good, as far as they go ; but 
we do not think they go far enough. 
No doubt it would prove of incalcula¬ 
ble advantage to the Church of Eng¬ 
land, were the education of the men 
who are destined to fill the place of 
ministers at her altar, somewhat more 
exclusively devoted to theological sub¬ 
jects, than is the case at present. No 
doubt it would contribute greatly to 
increase the respectability of the cler¬ 
gy, and to enlarge the influence of the 
Church, were its most apostolical and 
most rational system ot government by 
Convocation revived. And, more than 
all, it cannot be doubted, that a change 
in the method of paying the clergy— 
a general commutation of tithes—a 
general abolition of fees, house-dues, 
Easter offerings, and other dirty sources 
of revenue, would tend prodigiously to 
ensure the attachment ot the people to 
the religion in which they have them¬ 
selves been educated, and for which 
many of their fathers bled and suffer- 
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ed. No doubt all this is true; but 
even these things, important as they 
unquestionably are, are not enough for 
public expectation at the present mo¬ 
ment. The Church of England, if 
she hopes to stand, (and God forbid 
that she should not stand! for, fall 
when she may, the civil constitution 
falls with her,) must make even greater 
sacrifices than these. She must hu¬ 
mour the public taste in matters which 
have been hitherto regarded as too sa¬ 
cred even for scrutiny. She must meet 
the temper of the times ; she must mo¬ 
del her language so as to suit the ideas 
of the present generation ; or, to speak 
more properly, she must bring up her 
peculiar phraseology to the same rank 
at which the general phraseology of 
the inhabitants of England has ar¬ 
rived. Her public worship, her forms, 
her ritual, her creeds, all require re¬ 
vision. They carry about them, as 
they at present stand, too many evi¬ 
dences of their original connexion with 
systems and doctrines long ago explo¬ 
ded ; they are open to far too many 
weighty and serious objections. The 
time has come when they must be re¬ 
considered ; and the events of every 
day urge the measure more and more 
strongly. We are quite aware that a 
great deal too much lias been made of 
the matter ; that tenets are attributed 
to the Church which she does not hold, 
merely because certain phrases adhere 
to her Liturgy, such as neither are, nor 
can be, taken in their literal sense. But 
we love the Church of England so 
much, that we desire to see her placed 
above the reach even of cavil ; we 
would gladly shut the mouths of all 
her enemies, and reconcile all Protest¬ 
ants toller communion. Hence, and not 
from any latent disapprobation of her 
discipline or creed, we have taken up 
the pen to write; and we are convin¬ 
ced that as soon as her language shall 
be rendered less repugnant than it 
sometimes is to the taste and under¬ 
standing of common readers in the 
nineteenth century, she will be joined 
by no inconsiderable number of per¬ 
sons who have separated from her, 
simply because they are offended with 
a few of her forms. To what particu¬ 
lar expressions we object, it will be the 
business of the following article to 
show. 

We think it right, before entering 
upon our subject, to remind our read¬ 
ers that the Liturgy of the English 


Church—including under that title her 
forms of public worship, of baptism, 
confirmation, marriage, visitation and 
communion of the sick, and of burial ; 
besides the rituals employed in ordain¬ 
ing priests and deacons, and in conse¬ 
crating bishops—was originally com¬ 
posed in the year 1547, and established 
and brought into general use in 1548. 
It continued in force, without under¬ 
going any change, for five years only ; 
and in the year 1553, it was deemed 
necessary to review it, because some 
things were contained in it which 
showed a too great compliance with 
the superstitions of the times, and 
many exceptions were taken to it, both 
at home and abroad, by the learned ; 
among others, by the memorable John 
Calvin. On this occasion, several 
changes were effected, of which the 
most important were the addition of 
the general confession and absolution, 
and the introduction of the ten com¬ 
mandments, as the commencing part 
of the communion service. The use 
of holy oil, likewise, which had hither¬ 
to been applied at confirmation, as well 
as the whole ceremony of extreme unc¬ 
tion, were omitted; prayers for the 
souls of the departed, of which several 
are to be found in the first liturgy, 
were expunged; and various expres¬ 
sions, tending to create a belief in the 
real corporal presence of Christ at the 
Eucharist, were expunged.—These 
were very important innovations. That 
they should have been necessary, only 
shows the degree of caution with which 
our English reformers proceeded ; 
whilst the short space of time permit¬ 
ted to intervene between the first pro¬ 
mulgation of the Liturgy and its revi¬ 
sion, proves, that ift sending it origi¬ 
nally forth with so many blots upon its 
pages, they were actuated by no per¬ 
sonal attachment to these imperfec¬ 
tions, but by a wise and prudent wish 
not to oppose too suddenly, or with too 
much violence, prejudices long che¬ 
rished, and consequently rooted in the 
affections of the people. The compilers 
of the English Liturgy have, we are 
aware, been blamed for thus acting; 
they were blamed in their own times, 
especially by the zealous divines of 
Geneva; and they are blamed by all 
over-zealous Protestants at this day. 
But we are not of that number. In¬ 
stead of blame, we consider them 
worthy of the highest praise, on the 
score of judgment and discretion. 
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Whatever might liavc been the case 
in Germany, the Reformation had 
made, in the year 1548, comparatively 
speaking, little progress among the 
people of England. They had learned, 
indeed, to abhor the vices of the 
priests—their tyranny, their licenti¬ 
ousness, and their thirst of power; but 
they had by no means learned to ab¬ 
jure the doctrines upon which the in¬ 
fluence of the priesthood was mainly 
founded. Had our reformers, there¬ 
fore, proceeded at once to set aside 
these doctrines—had they not humour¬ 
ed the credulity of their followers as 
far as was consistent with the spirit of 
real Christianity, the probability is, 
that the Reformation would have gain¬ 
ed in England no steady footing. Men 
would have been startled at bearing 
the creed in which they had all their 
lives studied, at once derided and set 
aside, and those tenets to which they 
were persuaded to attach themselves, 
suddenly undermined; and, alarmed at 
such sweeping innovations, they would 
have deserted their new teachers, and 
returned again to the old. Of all this 
the compilers of the Liturgy were 
aware; and they consequently gave 
way, for a time, in several points, 
which they desired only a fair and 
legitimate opportunity afterwards to 
maintain. That opportunity occurred 
as soon as the minds of men became so 
far affected by the reasonings of the 
more enlightened part of the commu¬ 
nity, as to see the folly of opinions to 
which they had heretofore clung ; and 
the Church of England immediately 
acted upon that conviction, by ex¬ 
punging from her Liturgy a good deal 
of the dross which she had previously 
permitted to defile it. 

The alterations thus effected in the 
ritual of the Church were, however, 
completely effaced, as soon as Mary, of 
bloody memory, was seated on the 
throne. She brought things back at 
once to the state in which they stood 
during the last years of her father's 
reign; and had her life been prolong¬ 
ed, she would have done her best—per¬ 
haps, too, she might have succeeded— 
in utterly ruining the fair fabric, which 
had been founded, or at least moulded 
into shape, by her predecessor. Rut, 
happily for England and for Protestan¬ 
tism, her reign was short, and she was 
succeeded by a Princess, who, though 
not free from suspicion on the score of 
Popery in her own person, was pru- 
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dent enough to perceive that her con¬ 
tinuance on the throne depended upon 
her steady support of that faith which 
had now decidedly gained the hearts 
of the majority among the influential 
classes of her people. 

Elizabeth no sooner found herself at 
the head of affairs, than, acting under 
the influence of the bishops, she once 
more expunged from the Liturgy all 
those passages which savoured too 
much of superstitious observances. By 
her command, the Book of Common 
Prayer, as it had been modelled under 
the sanction of her promising brother, 
became again the standard of public 
worship ; and in this state it continued 
until the union of the two crowns, 
by the accession of James the First to 
the throne of England. But James ap¬ 
pears to have entered early into a con¬ 
sideration of the religious ceremonies 
of his people. To order a review of 
the Prayer-book was one of the acts 
which distinguished the first year of 
his reign; and the consequences of 
that review were several alterations, 
particularly in the form of private bap¬ 
tism, in numerous detached passages 
and sentences in the daily service, and 
in the rubric. Five or six new prayers 
and thanksgivings were at the same 
time added, as well as all that part of 
the Church Catechism which treats of 
the sacraments ; and in this state the 
Liturgy continued till the fourteenth 
of Charles the Second. Then it was 
that the last review of the Book of 
Common Prayer occurred; for, from 
that period up to this present hour, 
no change at all worthy of the name, 
certainly no general revision and in¬ 
spection of the national form of wor¬ 
ship, has been attempted. 

We have been induced to lay before 
our readers the preceding brief histo¬ 
rical sketch of the Book of Common 
Prayer, for two reasons. First, We were 
desirous of proving, to such as might 
not have given to the subject any pre¬ 
vious consideration, that the Church 
of England has never claimed for her 
ritual the character of infallibility, nor 
regarded it, as she regards the Bible, 
as a thing too sacred to be meddled 
with. So far is this from being the 
case, that she brought it to its present 
state of relative perfection by slow and 
cautious degrees; something more than 
a century having elapsed between the 
period of its first compilation, and its 
assumption of that particular form and 
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language in which it is now clothed. 
Secondly, we wished to remind the 
public in general, that no fewer than 
one hundred and sixty years have elap¬ 
sed since its present form was as¬ 
sumed ; during the whole of which 
period no inquiries have been insti¬ 
tuted, at least by those in authority, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whe¬ 
ther or not it still continues in accord¬ 
ance with the feelings and sentiments 
of the people. Now, when we bear in 
mind the inevitable operations of time, 
not only as they affect men’s notions 
of things, but as they act upon the 
significations of terms in all living lan¬ 
guages,—when we remember, that the 
English language in 1825 is in many 
respects different from what it was in 
the year 1661; when we farther con¬ 
sider, that even heresies have changed 
their shapes, that errors then esteemed 
most dangerous, are now lightly regard¬ 
ed, whilst other and no less formida¬ 
ble attacks upon the true faith are 
daily making; when these things, to¬ 
gether with the revolution occasioned 
in the feelings of society, by a more 
general and more equal participation 
in the benefits of education, are consi¬ 
dered, it will not, perhaps, be esteem¬ 
ed an act of presumption on our part, 
if we declare, that the time has come 
when the Book of Common Prayer 
should be submitted to a fresh revi¬ 
sion, in order that such alterations 
may he effected in it, as, after mature 
and unprejudiced consideration, on the 
part of competent persons, shall appear 
requisite. 

To a revision of the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, we are neither ignorant 
nor regardless of the single objection 
which has been offered before, and 
may very fairly be offered again. It 
is at all times a hazardous underta¬ 
king to revise ancient institutions, 
with the view of merely cleansing them 
from the dust and filth which they 
may have contracted during the lapse 
of ages. There is something so deli¬ 
cate in the construction of these things, 
that he who seeks to repair, runs no 
slight risk of totally overthrowing 
them. This may be true, and it is 
undeniably true to its utmost extent, 
whenever too much time has been suf¬ 
fered to pass by without the condition 
of the fabric being examined. But 
surely no one will contend that any 
human work, whether in the depart¬ 
ment of the arts or of literature, ever 
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has been, or ever will be, brought to 
perfection at once ; that it will conti¬ 
nue as perfect at the end of several 
centuries, as it was when it came fresh 
from the hands of the artist, and that 
it will not, sooner or later, drop to 
pieces of its own weight, if it be not 
from time to time subjected to ex¬ 
amination and repair. In matters of 
religion, above all others, meaning 
thereby the particular forms, and lan¬ 
guage, and ritual, adopted by particu¬ 
lar nations or churches, who express 
their belief in the Supreme Being, and 
who offer to him their worship, it is es¬ 
sentially necessary that changes should 
frequently take place, according as the 
sentiments and views of the whole 
body, or of the major part of the body, 
alter. In ruder ages, for example, (and 
the period of the lleformation in Eng¬ 
land was a rude age,) when the learn¬ 
ing which prevailed was confined en¬ 
tirely to the clerical order, it was to be 
expected, that the people would attri¬ 
bute to the ministerial office virtues 
and powers which are not now sup¬ 
posed to belong to it. It was to be ex¬ 
pected, likewise, that they would ex¬ 
perience no reluctance in consigning 
to eternal torments all who might 
chance to differ from themselves in 
the most abstruse points of doctrine. 
These were traits characteristic of the 
age, when the stake and the faggot 
were esteemed the most conclusive ar¬ 
guments to conversion ; but they are 
totally out of place now. If, then* 
there be about the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as it is seen by 
the chance observer, too much of the 
spirit of the dark ages—or, as we firm¬ 
ly believe, if these appearances be cre¬ 
ated solely by the retention of ancient 
phrases, which have altogether chan¬ 
ged their import since they were drawn 
up, surely no danger will be incurred 
by the simple act of revising them ; 
whilst many an honest man will be 
freed, by such revision, from doubts 
and scruples, which, to our own per¬ 
sonal knowledge, hinder him from 
joining her communion. 

From what has been already hinted, 
it will be seen, that the few faults 
which we have to find with the Book 
of Common Prayer are scarcely to be 
sought for in the ordinary service of 
the Church. Than the offices of morn¬ 
ing and evening devotion, we arc free 
to confess, that it will be vain to look 
for anything superior, in any merely 
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human composition, either ancient or 
modern. We ourselves know of no¬ 
thing equal to it. There is a compre¬ 
hensiveness, a pathos, and a beauty, 
spread over it. Its petitions are all so 
well adapted for public worship, and 
express, at the same time, so clearly, 
the wants and wishes of individuals, 
that we never peruse them without be¬ 
coming more than half convinced, that 
they were not drawn up under the 
guidance of human reason alone. If 
ever the spirit of truth can be suppo¬ 
sed to have immediately operated upon 
the minds of men in comparatively 
modern times, we think we can per¬ 
ceive traces of his operations here. 
Who can read, for example, or hear 
read, the glorious Litany, without ex¬ 
periencing sensations very different 
from those which affect him on ordi¬ 
nary occasions ? Nor are the prayers 
which constitute what is called the 
desk service, greatly behind it; in fact, 
there is hardly a word in the ordinary 
devotions of the English Church, ei¬ 
ther at its matins or its vespers, which 
we should wish to see erased. Perhaps, 
indeed, both morning and evening ser¬ 
vices are somewhat too long; in the 
former particularly, during which the 
prayers occupy a full hour, or an hour 
and a half, it is the next thing to im¬ 
possible to keep the mind fixed all the 
while where it ought to be fixed. Per¬ 
haps, also, there are too many repeti¬ 
tions of the Lord's Prayer ; the state 
prayers may be too numerous, and the 
benediction may occur too frequently. 
But these are faults, if faults they de- 
* serve to be called, which spring entirely 
from modern innovations; from a junc¬ 
tion into one of several services, for 
which, by the way, we know of no le¬ 
gitimate sanction or authority. Were 
one, therefore, to recommend anything 
on this head, it would be, to return to 
ancient usages, to keep the churches 
open all Sunday long, and to cause 
four distinct services, instead of two, 
to be performed. This would at least 
furnish an opportunity to a greater 
number of persons to attend public 
worship than find it practicable to par¬ 
take in it at present ; partly because the 
hours of service interfere with their 
domestic arrangements, and partly be¬ 
cause, when the case is otherwise, the 
parish churches are in almost all parts 
of the kingdom quite inadequate to ac¬ 
commodate the increased and increa¬ 
sing population of the land. 


There is, however, even in the ordi¬ 
nary service of the church, one point, 
and that a very important point, upon 
which we feel compelled to animad¬ 
vert ; we allude to the portions of 
Scripture appointed to be read as les¬ 
sons on the Lord's day, both at morn¬ 
ing and evening prayer. In the com» 
pilation of the Epistles and Gospels, as 
they are called, the framers of the 
English Liturgy have been peculiarly 
fortunate. These little scraps of the 
New Testament contain as perfect an 
epitome of faith and morals, as could 
well be framed. The second lessons, 
also, that is to say, the lessons chosen 
from the Gospels and the Epistles, are 
all unexceptionable; how indeed could 
they be otherwise ? But we cannot say 
so much for the first lessons. If we 
except a few from the books of the 
Prophets, and those which give an ac¬ 
count of man's creation, his fall, and 
its immediate consequences, we really 
know not where the fathers of our 
church would have looked for passages 
in the Bible less instructive to a Chris¬ 
tian congregation. Not to mention 
the something worse than absurdity 
of reading publicly in our churches 
such details as are given in the Apo¬ 
crypha—the story of Tobit, for in¬ 
stance, or Bel and the Dragon—we 
would ask the reflecting part of the 
community, what possible advantage 
a congregation of Christians can derive 
from being told, that “ Joshua went 
up from the camp at Gilgal, and all the 
people with him, and fought against 
Libna, and took it," &c. Yet there 
are several lessons in the daily service 
filled with such information as this. 
Why the case should be so, wc can 
easily explain. There was a time when 
divine service was performed twice 
every day in our parish churches; and 
as long as that custom lasted, it was 
perfectly proper that the whole Bi¬ 
ble should be read through, but the 
custom has long ago ceased. We hum¬ 
bly conceive, therefore, that the first 
lessons stand greatly in need of revi¬ 
sion ; and that such chapters only 
ought to be selected for public perusal 
on Sundays, as either throw a decided 
light upon the great scheme of human 
redemption, or are full of moral and 
religious instruction. All other chap¬ 
ters ought to be left for the perusal of 
the people in their own houses. 

Having thus spoken of the ordinary 
services of morning and evening prayer. 
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it remains for us, before we enter up¬ 
on an examination of other rituals, to 
notice what may be called the Church’s 
extraordinary services. It is universal¬ 
ly known, that on most of the great fes¬ 
tivals, as well as on several state occa¬ 
sions, there are introduced into the Li¬ 
turgy various devotional forms, which 
occur not at other periods. On Trinity 
Sunday, for example, on Christmas 
day, and the anniversaries of eleven 
saints’ days, the ministers and people 
are enjoined by the Rubric to substi¬ 
tute the Athanasian for the Apostles’ 
Creed. On Ash-Wednesday again, a 
distinct form is gone through in addi¬ 
tion to the ordinary forms, as is the 
case also on the fifth of November, the 
thirteenth of January, and the twenty- 
fifth of October. The interpolations, 
if one may so call them, introduced on 
these days, appear to us to add nothing 
to the general excellence of the Liturgy; 
we think, therefore, that the Church of 
England would do well to give them 
a candid consideration. 

With respect to the Athanasian 
Creed, it is folly to look at it in any 
other light than that which com¬ 
mon opinion, and the ordinary accep¬ 
tation of recognized terms, throws over 
it. We are not ignorant of all that has 
been said in its defence. We have at¬ 
tentively read the account given of it 
by Waterland—we have noticed what 
is said of it in Randolph’s Vindication, 
and we have studied Dr Nares on the 
subject, with considerable care. We 
have, moreover, absolutely noted down 
in our memorandum-hook the decla¬ 
rations of Archbishop Magee, in his 
late examination before the House of 
Lords. And what is the result ? that 
we ourselves think exactly as we 
thought before, namely, that it is a for¬ 
mulary which has come to the Church 
of England from the Church of Rome, 
and has been retained among other 
matters which had much better have 
been omitted; whilst to the mass of the 
people it continues, and ever will con¬ 
tinue, a sad " stumbling-block/’—an 
obstacle which all their reasoning 
powers will never be able to surmount. 
Let us see how the case stands. 

The three first defenders of the 
Athanasian Creed affirm, first, that 
no attempt is therein made to explain 
the nature of the Trinity, and, second¬ 
ly, that the damnatory clauses, as in 
common parlance they are termed, are 
not, in point of fact, at all damnatory. 


Be it so—but how are the people, the 
uneducated and unreading people, to 
know this ? If certain clauses in that 
creed, which from a sincere reverence 
for the subject we decline transcri¬ 
bing, are not meant to explain the na¬ 
ture of the Trinity in Unity, what do 
they mean ?—or rather, what meaning 
will they convey to the minds of nine¬ 
ty-nine out of a hundred of those who 
repeat them ? And if the damnatory 
clauses be not damnatory, in the name 
of common sense, what are they? We 
never read that Confession of Faith, 
without lamenting that the Church of 
England still permits it to hold its 
place in the Prayer-book. We, and 
others as well versed in these matters 
as ourselves, may interpret it as we 
will, but it is -sheer folly to deny that 
it is taken in its most plain and literal 
signification by the mass of the con¬ 
gregations which hear and pronounce 
it. And after all that has been said, 
what right have we to put any other 
interpretation upon it, than that which 
it bore in the year 430 ? If it really 
was compiled, as there is good evidence 
to believe that it was, by Hilary, it 
cannot be doubted for what purpose 
the compilation was made ; knowing, 
as all the world knows, how freely ex- 
communications, with their accompa¬ 
nying consignments to Satan, were 
bandied about between the Ilomo-ou- 
sians, and the Homoi-ousians, who can 
doubt the original import of both the 
explanatory and damnatory clauses? 
Upon the whole, we think the Church 
of England could not do a wiser thing 
than wipe that creed from her public 
liturgy. 

But the Archbishop of Dublin has 
assured us, that the creed is virtually 
wiped from the Liturgy already, and 
that it is not supposed to be binding on 
any lay member of the Church at all. It 
is, in truth, says his Grace, a mere 
additional article of subscription, to 
which the clergy must conform, but 
with which the laity have no manner 
of concern.” Can it be so ? We fear 
not. We can hardly persuade our¬ 
selves, that a creed, which the people 
are required to repeat, in alternate 
sentences, with the clergyman, and 
which is brought to a conclusion, not 
by the priest, hut by the people, in 
these words — ce This is the Catholic 
faith, which except a man believe 
faithfully, he cannot be saved.” We 
are totally at a loss to conceive how a 
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creed thus pronounced, thus concluded, 
can be regarded as binding upon the 
minister alone. May not the very same 
thing be said of the Apostles* Creed, 
and of the Nicene Creed ? In fact, we 
never heard the opinion stated before, 
and the propagation of it by a divine 
so eminent as Archbishop Magee, only 
confirms us in our persuasion, that the 
wisest and best members of the Eng¬ 
lish Church would rejoice to see this 
particular formulary expunged from 
a book so excellent in almost all other 
respects, as the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Were there nothing else in the en¬ 
tire Liturgy, indicative of the Church’s 
opinions on the subject of the Trinity, 
much as we dislike the soundings of 
the Atlianasian Creed, we should give 
our decided voice for its retention. But 
the English Church stands not in need 
of it. The whole of her services are 
imbued, if we may so express our¬ 
selves, with Trinitarian notions. Look 
at the Nicene Creed, infinitely more 
plain and more simple than its rival— 
look to the adjuration in the Liturgy, 
addressed to the holy, blessed, and 
glorious Trinity, three persons and 
one God—look to all her formularies, 
in short, to the doxology, the benedic¬ 
tion, to everything which is done and 
said in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. We know 
not how any Church could have taken 
greater pains to evince her belief in 
any single doctrine, than the Church of 
England has taken to evince her belief 
in a Trinity in Unity. Why, then, 
hold fast a form of confession, which 
its warmest advocates allow to be, 
“ through the ambiguity of our lan¬ 
guage, a constant stumbling-block to 
weak minds ?” We again repeat our 
conviction, that it has no business 
where it stands; and that the Church 
of England will hold a far higher 
place in the opinion of all sober and 
rational persons, when she shall cease, 
even “ ambiguously/* to declare that 
“ he that will be saved must thus think 
of the Trinity ;** and that “ except a 
man faithfully believe** all that is there 
stated, “ without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly.’* Of the use which is 
made of these “ ambiguities,** by her 
professed enemies, we shall take far¬ 
ther notice by and by. 

On the service for Ash-Wednesday, 
we have very little to say. It has, we 
are aware, been objected to, by many 
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well-meaning persons, because of the 
frequent application of scriptural ma¬ 
ledictions to particular sinners ; and, 
no doubt, he who never attended pub¬ 
lic worship in an English church be¬ 
fore, might well be startled, were he 
to enter the house of prayer at one re¬ 
markable juncture in its progress. But 
the objection is really without point. 
The minister only repeats certain texts 
of scripture, having previously warned 
his congregation that they are such; 
whilst the prayers and confessions 
which follow, have in them so much 
of genuine piety, that we think few 
could join in them unmoved. We 
would not alter a line in that service. 
It does honour throughout to those 
who drew it up ;—we only wish that 
the members of the Church were bet¬ 
ter acquainted with it. 

Of the services for the fifth of No¬ 
vember, the twenty-ninth of May, and 
the twenty-fifth of October, we are 
hardly willing to think, because it is 
scarcely possible to recur to them with¬ 
out a smile. They were very properly 
introduced in their day, but now we 
know not what to make of them. With 
respect to the first—the thanksgiving 
for the defeat of the Popish plot, it has 
always struck us as abundantly supere¬ 
rogatory, not to say ridiculous, in the 
English nation, to continue its thanks 
for the preservation of a body of indi¬ 
viduals, all of whom have long ago re¬ 
turned into dust. If it be said that the 
thanks of the nation are offered, not so 
much for the preservation of the King’s 
Parliament, as for the overthrow of a 
plan for the re-establishment of Popery 
within the realm, the question natu¬ 
rally arises, how far the latter of these 
events depended upon the former? We 
ourselves see no reason to believe, that 
the Roman Catholics would have gain¬ 
ed their end, had Guy Faux proved 
completely successful. The Protest¬ 
ant cause had other champions besides 
the members of the devoted assembly, 
and those far more warmly attached 
to their religion than many of the per¬ 
sons who composed it. At all events, 
the matter has long gone by, and it is a 
fact undeniable, that not an individual 
who repeats the form under considera¬ 
tion, is at all conscious of that excess 
of gratitude to the Divine Being, which 
he there professes. We are half dis¬ 
posed to pronounce this thing a piece 
of solemn mockery. 

In like manner, we cannot but con- 
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demn the continued use of the ritual* 
striking and solemn as it is, appointed 
to be gone through on the twenty- 
ninth of May. In whatever degree of 
guilt the nation involved itself by the 
murder of Charles the First, neither 
we nor our children can partake in it. 

It is therefore needless, if it be not 
positively improper, to implore Him 
who “ punislieth not the son for the 
iniquities of the father,” tff not to lay 
the guilt of this innocent blood to the 
people of this land;” for we are quite 
certain, if there be any truth in Scrip¬ 
ture, that he will not do so, and it is 
the height of folly to express penitence 
for an offence, which cannot, in the 
nature of things, weigh upon our con¬ 
sciences. 

But the service for the 5tli of Octo¬ 
ber, is even more objectionable than 
these. It may be, that the defeat of 
the Popish plot has saved us and our 
descendants from much misery ; it 
may also be politic, if not necessary, 
to keep the people in mind, that the 
heads of their kings are not to be 
chopped off at pleasure. But to re¬ 
turn God thanks, year after year, for 
restoring to us a family which we 
again expelled, cannot but strike the 
most casual observer, as something 
extremely paradoxical. Were that 
day kept holy, in remembrance of the 
overthrow of the Puritans, and the 
re-establishment of the Church, then 
a very proper reason might be assign¬ 
ed for it; and that it is, in part at 
least, on this account, that the ritual 
is continued, no one will deny; but 
what we object to, is the introduction 
of the name of Charles at all, seeing 
that our ancestors behaved so scurvily 
to his imbecile brother. We have 
heard this matter very irreverently 
spoken of, and a remark made, that 
the church has only to compose a form 
of thanksgiving for the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange, to render the thing 
complete. 

Perilaps it will be said, that we are 
a great deal too minute, that in ob¬ 
jecting to the three services last enu¬ 
merated, we descend to absolute tri¬ 
fles. This we admit—the services are 
trifling; they affect in no degree the 
purity of the Church, whether retain¬ 
ed or omitted—why then retain them? 
We fear that this question involves 
another far more important, namely, 
where lies the power competent to 
abolish them ? When, therefore, we 
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express our wish that they were abo* 
lislied, we do so, because their conti¬ 
nuance serves to remind men of the 
total absence of all authority and all 
discipline in the English church, 
which is compelled to array herself in 
old-fashioned and tattered garments, 
because she has no means whatever of 
providing herself with new. Our ob¬ 
jections, therefore, though trifling in 
outward appearance, will be found 
weighty enough when they come to 
be considered. But let us pass on to 
other and graver matters. 

First, upon the list of occasional 
forms open to objection, is that for the 
public baptism of infants. With the 
objections of such as dissent from the 
Church on account of articles of faith, 
we have no concern. We are aware, 
indeed, that the form in question is 
condemned by no inconsiderable num¬ 
ber of persons, because it clearly teaches 
baptism and regeneration to be the 
same; or rather, because it asserts 
that regeneration invariably takes 
place, wherever baptism is duly ad¬ 
ministered. Whether the Church of 
England be right or wrong in assert¬ 
ing this, we take it not upon us to de¬ 
termine ; but as we are fully convin¬ 
ced, after a candid and impartial exa¬ 
mination of her whole Liturgy, her Ar¬ 
ticles, and her Homilies, that such is 
her doctrine, we see not what right 
men have to find fault with her for 
inculcating that doctrine in her bap¬ 
tismal service. For our own part, we 
desire not to see it otherwise, because, 
as may at once be observed, all our 
reforms affect externals alone; there 
is, however, a circumstance connected 
with the baptismal service, which we 
find it more difficult to defend; we 
allude to the rules in force relative to 
sponsors. According to the canons, 
parents are not permitted to stand as 
sponsors for their own children. Now, 
though this arrangement may have 
been entered into with the very best 
design, though it was doubtless in¬ 
tended to secure for the child a dou¬ 
ble chance, as it were, of receiving a 
Christian education, it is impossible 
to deny, that in the present state of 
society, the arrangement has become 
wholly nugatory; and hence, that 
persons solemnly pledge themselves 
every day to ff see infants virtuously 
brought up to lead a godly and a Chris¬ 
tian life,” who neither design, nor, in¬ 
deed, are competent to fulfil that en- 
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gagement. The natural sponsor for 
every child, is undoubtedly its father; 
and failing him, the next of kin, or 
whosoever may be appointed guardian 
of its effects ; for assuredly tbe person 
who should come forward to assert bis 
right of superintending a child's edu¬ 
cation, on the score of having present¬ 
ed it to the priest for baptism, would 
find his claim very little regarded by 
our courts of law. The consequence 
is, that the offices of god-father and 
god-mother have become mere empty 
sounds, whilst it not unfrequently 
happens, that considerable inconveni¬ 
ence is experienced for the want of 
persons willing to assume them. We 
ourselves know one instance, in the 
humbler walks of life, it is true, where 
out of a family of five children, only 
one has been baptised, and that be¬ 
cause tbe mother, who chances to be 
no favourite with her neighbours, can¬ 
not persuade any of them to carry her 
offspring to the font. We regard this 
as a very serious evil. We consider 
the exclusion of parents as wrong in 
principle,—as wholly unauthorized by 
Scripture, if it be not directly contra¬ 
dictory of it; and we accordingly con¬ 
ceive, that the sooner the matter shall 
be differently arranged, the better it 
will be for the church. Beyond this, 
however, we desire to witness no 
changes in a service so touching and 
pathetic as that of the public baptism 
of infants. 

The form of confirmation has like¬ 
wise been objected to, but we are not 
of the number of objectors. Perhaps, 
indeed, a few, a very few phrases, 
might be re-modelled. The first prayer 
which is pronounced by the bishop, 
might, we conceive, be thrown into a 
more perfect form; not because it 
contains anything really erroneous, 
but because its interpretation has been, 
and always will be, misunderstood 
by the vulgar. Educated and re¬ 
flecting men know perfectly, that 
though the hisliop declare, of several 
hundred persons, that God “ has 
given unto them forgiveness of all 
their sins," he by no means intends 
to declare these persons in a state of 
positive reconciliation with their Ma¬ 
ker. The allusion simply is to the 
rite of baptism previously received, 
and to the benefits, be they what they 
may,which accrue from its reception. 11 
ought likewise to be remembered, that 
the whole ceremony is copied from a 
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similar ceremony, which was in use 
during the early ages of Christianity, 
when the great body of the converts 
were adults, and when no man was 
baptized, until after he had given some 
proof of the soundness of liis faith, 
and a reformation in his morals. Then 
it was that baptism was administered, 
immediately after which, or as soon 
after it as circumstances would allow, 
the solemn benediction of the bishop 
was conferred. But the practice of 
the Church, in the first of these cases, 
has entirely changed. With very few 
exceptions, all men are baptized in 
their infancy ; many years elapse (we 
have known threescore and ten elapse) 
between the reception of baptism and 
the reception of confirmation; and 
hence it is, that an expression, which, 
had it been employed fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years ago, would have run 
no risk of misinterpretation, is never 
uttered in these days without being 
partially misunderstood. We cannot 
see anything derogatory to tbe dignity 
of the church, in new-modelling that 
prayer. 

The entire ceremony is, we are 
aware, represented as absurd and im¬ 
pious. We are of a widely different 
opinion. It may not be absolutely 
enjoined in Scripture—neither is tbe 
keeping holy of the first day in the 
week in place of the last—but it is at 
least nowhere forbidden ; and hence, 
like many other public ceremonies, it 
is to be commended, or otherwise, ac¬ 
cording as it produces a good or a bad 
effect upon public morals. Now we 
see not how evil could arise from it, 
were the ceremony performed as it is 
intended to be performed. True, our 
English confirmations are but too fre¬ 
quently attended with riot and uproar; 
the day of confirmation seldom closes, 
at least in large towns, without scenes 
occurring very little consonant with 
the solemn proceedings of the morning; 
but these matters must be attributed, 
not to tbe theory, if we may so speak, 
but to the practice of Qonfirmation. 
Were the bishop to confirm in every 
parish church, instead of collecting 
perhaps three or four thousand young 
people together at one or two points in 
his diocese, a great deal of the profli¬ 
gacy and indecorum, which accompany 
confirmations at present, would cease. 
The rite itself is touching in the ex¬ 
treme. We know few spectacles more 
imposing than that which is present- 
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ed, when a number of youths and 
maidens are reverently kneeling before 
the altar, to receive the benediction of 
their bishop; but we cannot deny, 
that unless more pains be taken than 
has hitherto been taken, by those 
whose business it is to conduct con¬ 
firmations, it is a matter of doubt with 
us, whether they had not better be 
omitted entirely. 

Next in order comes the communion 
service, of which we shall merely 
observe, that it has our unqualified 
approbation. It is striking without 
mummery—affecting, without being 
superstitious. Let it continue unalter¬ 
ed. But it is not so with the remaining 
services of the Church. The marriage 
ceremony, the orders for visiting the 
sick and burying the dead, stand<great- 
ly in need of revision—we will examine 
them. 

Of the marriage ceremony, we do 
not recollect to have heard any indivi¬ 
dual assert, that it is not the least 
excellent of all the services in the 
Prayer Book. In stating this as our 
own opinion we are not influenced by 
the feelings which have stirred up the 
Unitarians to petition for the right 
of marrying in their own places of 
worship. We confess that we feel for 
their scruples, and that we shall be 
very glad to see, not Unitarians only, 
but all sects and denominations of 
men, permitted to marry according to 
their respective forms and inclinations. 
Such is the custom in Scotland, and 
no inconvenience arises from it, nor 
can we discover any cause why the 
same custom should not prevail in 
England. But with that question we 
have no concern at present, our review 
extending only to the Book of Common 
Prayer. When, therefore, we con¬ 
demn the marriage ceremony, we con¬ 
demn it only on the ground of its own 
demerits; of the bad taste which per¬ 
vades it, and of the approximation to 
Popish sentiments which it sometimes 
displays. Of the introduction to the 
service itself, in which the purposes 
and designs of matrimony are explain¬ 
ed, no man, we think, will stand forth 
as the defender,—nay, so little is that 
part of the service relished, that we 
believe a majority of the English cler¬ 
gy pass it by. It strikes us, too, as 
being abundantly ridiculous to pro¬ 
nounce marriage typical of the mystical 
union that is betwixt Christ and his 
church. Marriage existed long before 


Christ came into the world, or Christia¬ 
nity was founded ; and if the connex¬ 
ion between the Church and its divine 
Head have been compared in Scripture 
to the connexion between a man and 
his wife, the ground of the comparison 
was taken, we presume, from the con¬ 
nexion which first subsisted—at least 
appeared to subsist, in the eyes of 
common observers. Of the prayers 
and psalter, likewise, which accom¬ 
pany the rite, we really cannot speak 
in praise. In these over-populous 
times we are apt to regard one of the 
prayers, at least, as quite unnecessary^ 
and probably the couple themselves^ 
think so likewise, if they chance to be 
poor. We object, then, to this formu¬ 
lary, first, because it seems to treat 
marriage, more than is consistent with 
right reason, as a ceremony purely re¬ 
ligious—we had almost said as a sacra¬ 
ment ; and secondly, because the lan¬ 
guage employed, though doubtless very 
appropriate, suits not the tastes of 
people in the 19th century. 

The errors which we are about to point 
out in the offices of the visitation of the 
sick and the burial of the dead, are, 
however, far more serious than these. 
In the former, the priest, after exami¬ 
ning the sick person on the subject of 
his belief, and the state of his mind, 
is directed, provided his answers prove 
satisfactory, to express himself thus : 
“ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
left power to his Church to absolve all 
sinners, who truly repent and believe 
in him, forgives thee thine offences; 
and by his authority committed to me, 
I absolve thee from all thy sms, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” What are 
the mass of the people to think of this ? 
It has been explained, we are aware, 
to signify no more than a strong and 
solemn assurance on the part of the 
minister, that if the sick man be really 
penitent, God will forgive linn; but 
how shall we persuade the uneduca¬ 
ted classes to view it in this light? 
Nay, more, is there a man in anj' ( 
station of life, who feels not that ii: 
the preceding form of absolution be 
not downright Popery, it comes as 
near to Popery as one thing can come 
to another. We ourselves are fully 
aware, that the Church of England, 
whatever powers she may have pre¬ 
tended to two centuries ago, pretends 
not now to be competent, either by 
her individual clergy, or in her collec- 
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tive capacity, to forgive the sms of any 
man. We are therefore satisfied, that 
the expression above quoted goes no 
farther, in its most absolute sense, than 
to absolve the penitent from church 
censures, and to admit him to com¬ 
munion. But it is not what we think, 
and the bishops think, and the clergy 
think, but what the people at large 
think of the Church's ceremonies, 
which ought to be considered. All 
Protestants conceive, that to pray in 
an unknown tongue is contrary to 
Scripture; nor are we casuists enough 
to discern any material distinction be¬ 
tween praying in a language purely 
foreign, and praying in our own lan¬ 
guage, so as that words shall not be 
taken in their ordinary signification. 
Besides all which, it is a matter of 
historical notoriety, that the Reforma¬ 
tion went on more slowly in the 
Church of England, than in any other 
Church in Europe. When the absolu¬ 
tion of the sick was composed, it may 
therefore be assumed as a fact, that 
the Church did assert an authority to 
forgive sins, and that the minister who 
pronounced, and the poor and illiterate 
layman who trusted to it, were both 
disposed to receive it in the very same 
sense in which the Popish priest and 
the Irish Roman Catholic layman re¬ 
ceive the sentence of absolution when 
delivered by the former. Now, indeed, 
the case is widely different, and there¬ 
fore we say,bringup your phraseology, 
in this particular point, to the ordinary 
phraseology of the day, and by so 
doing you will lay the scruples of 
many a worthy, though perhaps weak 
brother. 

From the tenor of our previous rea¬ 
soning, the nature of our objections 
to the office for the burial of the dead 
has probably been anticipated. We 
cannot but protest, not in our own 
names, let the public observe, but in 
the names of all the illiterate and well- 
disposed members of the Church of 
England, against several expressions 
which pervade that beautiful service 
—or rather against their promiscu¬ 
ous application to all deceased per¬ 
sons. There is in the burial service 
so much to commend and to admire, 
that the occurrence of the phrases to 
which we refer, causes in us, and must 
cause in all unprejudiced minds, an 
exceedingly painful sensation. Our 
Presbyterian readers must know, that 
when the body is conveyed into the 


grave, the officiating minister posi¬ 
tively declares, that 6C it hath pleased 
Almighty God, of hi3 great goodness, 
to take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother here departed —that 
“ he gives God hearty thanks for that 
it hath pleased him to deliver this our 
brother out of the miseries of this sin¬ 
ful world j"—and expresses a wish 
“ that when we shall depart this life, 
we may rest in Christ, as our hope is 
that our brother doth." Nay, more— 
the body is committed to the ground, 
“ in sure and certain hope of the re¬ 
surrection to eternal life." These sen¬ 
tences are pronounced over every dead 
corpse, no matter what the tenor of 
the man's life and opinions may have 
been. We know very well, and it is 
right that the world should know 
it, that this formulary, like all the 
others in the Prayer-Book, was com¬ 
posed at a time when the Church 
supported some discipline. In these 
days, the Church could even excom¬ 
municate, and she did excommuni¬ 
cate, all evil-doers, heretics, and sin¬ 
ners. But one of the consequences 
of excommunication was the denial of 
Christian burial to the body of the ex¬ 
communicated person; and hence these 
hopes and assurances were not likely 
to be uttered over the mortal remains 
of at least a notorious culprit. Now, 
however, the case is widely different. 
The Church of England retains no 
discipline—she hardly pretends to re¬ 
tain it ; and any one of her ministers 
who should refuse to read this service 
over a person publicly executed for the 
worst crime, would be subject to the 
penalty of a praemunire. What can 
the people think of this ? They think 
of it, if they be ill-disposed persons 
towards the Church, as a convincing 
proof that churchmen make no dis¬ 
tinction between the final destinies of 
the good and of the bad; whereas, if 
they be well disposed towards her, 
they either think not of the matter at 
all, or adopt any opinion which may 
appear to soften down a difficulty, in 
its nature too hard for them. Would 
that this form were re-cast. There is 
in it so much that is unobjectionable, 
that the slightest degree of trouble 
would make it perfect. But who can 
re-cast it ? 

We said some time ago, that we 
should take occasion to point out the 
use which the enemies of the Church 
make of her different formularies, par- 
5 
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ticularly of the Athanasian Creed, as 
connected with the burial service. In 
the Athanasian Creed it is positively 
affirmed, that “ whosoever will he 
saved, before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the Catholic faith,” as 
there expounded. Now, of the num¬ 
bers which are brought for interment 
to our parish churchyards, it is well 
known that many—in these days, we 
fear, a great many—not only do not 
keep the faith as expounded in the 
Athanasian Creed, but reject even the 
Bible itself. But what of that ? How¬ 
ever notorious the case of infidelity 
may be, the priest declares as solemn¬ 
ly, over the corpse of the infidel, as he 
declares over the corpse of the most 
pious Christian, “ that it hath pleased 
God to take unto himself the soul of 
his dear brother,” and that the infidel 
sleeps “ in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life.” We could 
say a great deal more on this head, 
were our design to do the Church an 
injury. We could tell our readers 
how much these things have become 
of late subjects of discussion among 
all ranks and classes of men, and how 
very profanely and irreverently they 
are handled. But our design is to 
save the Church, if we can, from the 
ruin which we greatly fear is hanging 
over her. 

On this account, we decline entering 
at length into the formularies em¬ 
ployed for the consecration of bishops, 
and the ordination of priests and dea¬ 
cons. To discuss these as they ought to 
be discussed, would involve us in the 
interminable controversy relative to 
Episcopal and Presbyterian orders ; 
and it might lead us into an examina¬ 
tion, somewhat too close, of the de¬ 
pendence of the Church of England 
upon the state. These, however, are 
not points in which we, as laymen, 
need take much interest. If the bish¬ 
ops conceive they are justified in us¬ 
ing such an expression as this, “ Re¬ 
ceive thou the Holy Ghost,” when 
they convey orders; and if they see no 
breach of that engagement which binds 
them to abstain from all worldly bu¬ 
siness, when they sit in the House of 
Lords, and the clergy sit on the bench 
of magistrates, we can have no possi¬ 
ble objection. It strikes us, however, 
that there is no necessity for employ¬ 
ing the preceding phrase, and an ab¬ 
solute impropriety in requiring the 
engagement referred to. The clergy of 
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all ranks are, or ought to be, amongst 
the best-educated and best-informed 
classes of the community, and we see 
not why they should be excluded from 
taking part in the government of their 
country. On the latter head, there¬ 
fore, if we could suggest anything, it 
would be the total abolition of a pledge 
which is never kept, and which no 
man desires or designs to keep, even 
when he gives it. 

It strikes us that we have now gone 
over all those passages in the Book of 
Common Prayer, against which any 
objections, having the show of reason¬ 
ableness, can be taken. Our readers 
will observe, too, that we have not 
spared them. We have not permitted 
our partiality to the Church—a partia¬ 
lity which we unfeignedly acknowledge 
—to lead us into a palliation of any of 
her infirmities. Why should we? The 
period has long gone by, since men 
who were friendly to individuals, and 
to public institutions, considered it 
incumbent upon them to defend the 
failings in either; and among the 
many signs of the times, not altoge¬ 
ther consonant to our views of pro¬ 
priety, we hail that one as something 
redeeming. This is, in fact, the age 
of reform. The only thing to be 
wished is, that plans of reform should 
be universally chalked out and taken 
up by honest men, instead of being 
left to fools or knaves; and hence it 
is that we should rejoice to see a Peel 
in the Church, acting the same part 
which the Secretary for the'Home De¬ 
partment is acting in the state. It is, 
in truth, with the hope, the faint 
hope, we allow, of stirring up some 
man of consequence to the task, that 
we have written thus far; and it only 
remains for us to show, that our la¬ 
bour has not been uncalled for; in 
other words, that the Church must 
cither reform herself, or perish. 

He must be blind, indeed, who can¬ 
not perceive, that a sort of general at¬ 
tack is at present in progress of ma¬ 
king against the Church of England. 
Whether the measure be wise or not, 
it is a fact which cannot be controvert¬ 
ed, that the laws relating to the Church 
and to her immunities, have of late 
undergone a remarkable change, and 
that the entire leaning is against those 
claims in which the Church was for¬ 
merly supported. In Ireland, Roman 
Catholics are now legally entitled to 
bury in Protestant churchyards, ac- 
4 F 
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cording to their own forms. The whole 
law of tithes has., moreover* undergone 
an alteration there; commutations are 
no longer matters of voluntary agree¬ 
ment* they may be demanded as a 
right. In England* encroachments are 
daily making upon the rights of the 
clergy* less important* indeed* when 
considered as isolated things* but ex¬ 
ceedingly influential* as they mark the 
feelings of society* and the inclinations 
of the laity* in Church affairs. To 
ive one instance* it is only the other 
ay since it was determined* contrary 
to all precedent, that the wine left 
after the administration of the com¬ 
munion* belongs not to the clergyman* 
but to the parish. In like manner, the 
judgment of our highest courts* that a 
clergyman is bound to bury, according 
to the forms of the English Liturgy, 
all Dissenters who are brought for in¬ 
terment, is one which completely con¬ 
tradicts the Canons* as well as every 
previously received opinion. Besides 
these, we would point out numerous 
symptoms of the failing influence of the 
Church, even in the law proceedings 
of the (lay; but we presume that all 
our readers have noted them* and 
therefore we need not repeat them. 
The result of the whole* however* is, 
that we regard the period as not very 
remote* when the Church of England 
will be obliged to stand upon the pu¬ 
rity of her forms, and the excellence 
of her general system* for support; 
since the legislature is daily waxing 
colder and colder in her defence; and 
if things go on as they are now pro¬ 
ceeding, will speedily abandon her. 

In the meantime* a thousand engines 
are at work for her overthrow. Not 
to speak of the numerous sects of open 
and manly Dissenters which are oppo¬ 
sed to her* we mistake the matter 
much* if she carry not a canker in her 
own bosom—if the spirit of party run 


not so high within her ranks* as to 
threaten the absolute disorganization 
of the whole corps. It is not our bu¬ 
siness to decide whether the self-styled 
Orthodox* or the self-styled Evangeli¬ 
cal party* be in the right; but we cannot 
shut our eyes to the probable conse¬ 
quences of their jarrings* when these 
consequences meet us in every town 
and village in the kingdom. Then, 
again* there are societies established, 
secret* indeed* and as yet but little no¬ 
ticed* the professed end of whose ex¬ 
ertions is to bring her to the ground. 
These employ missionaries in all quar¬ 
ters. The very matters which we have 
just discussed* supply them with their 
ordinary themes of declamation, and 
the interests of our national establish¬ 
ment are in consequence daily under¬ 
mined. 

Nor is the prospect more enlivening, 
when we look to the proceedings of 
the great council of the nation. Wo 
have already hinted at the exertions of 
the abusive party in the commence¬ 
ment of our paper* and we were then, 
as now* almost disposed to thank them 
for such exertions ; but their exer¬ 
tions* we nevertheless feel* must prove 
beneficial* or the reverse* only as they 
are met and approved by the Church 
herself. Let churchmen act like men ; 
let them correct the few* the very few 
errors, which adhere to their system* 
and their establishment will last for 
ever. Let them weakly defend abuses 
because they are old, and men who are 
not churchmen will reform them with¬ 
out scruple; and when such reform 
begins, farewell to the Church of Eng¬ 
land-farewell to our glorious consti¬ 
tution ! 

We may perhaps return to this sub¬ 
ject before long, but our columns arc 
full, and we lay aside the pen for tlio 
present. 

M. 
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1. Milton’s Christian Doctrine. 

2. North American Review. No. XLVIII. 

3. Brainard’s Poems 

4. Professor Silliman’s Journal. 

5. Roscoe’s Answer to Bowles. 

6. Jowett's Researches in Syria. 


Aug. 31. Milton’s newly discover¬ 
ed treatise on Christian doctrine has 
made as much noise among the perio¬ 
dicals as was to be expected. It is a 
book which all readers—I mean all 
critical readers—of his poetry, must 
have. It is also a book which must 
take its place in all libraries, as an in¬ 
tegral portion of the works of the 
greatest of our poets. But were it not 
from those accidental circumstances, 
I do not think it a book which would 
make much way in our literature. It 
has been pretty well analyzed in the 
Monthly Review—and I am happy to 
perceive that work lias lost its old 
leaven of Socinianism. If it had re¬ 
tained it, this would have been a fair 
opportunity for displaying the dog¬ 
mata of that prating sect. 

Every one has expressed a due mea¬ 
sure of surprise at two or three doc¬ 
trines contained in this work, - viz. 
Milton’s denial of the divinity of 
Christ, and his assertion of the law¬ 
fulness of polygamy. Yet, a careful 
critic would have suspected the for¬ 
mer from Paradise Regained. Colton 
is wofully puzzled, in one of his notes, 
how to account for some expressions 
in that poem, and Jos. Warton strong¬ 
ly hints that he suspected the author 
to he a Socinian, or at least an Arian. 
That Newton, and the general rabble 
of the commentators, suspected no 
such thing, will not seem wonderful 
to those who know their labours—for 
it is not too much to say, that more 
ignorance never was displayed in the 
commentaries on any work, than in 
those which we see gathered about 
the text of Paradise Lost—and Re¬ 
gained, like a tangle of filthy under¬ 
wood round an oak. 

It will be hard, I think, to acquit 
Milton of disingenuousness in conceal¬ 
ing his opinions so dexterously as to 
be discoverable only by hints <f>a>vavTa 
o-vmroio-i. The entire scheme of Para¬ 
dise Lost is, by fair interpretation, or¬ 
thodox. Trapp pronounces it to be 
so in every part—as also does Dr Sim¬ 
mons ; but to this very silly man’s opi¬ 


nion little respect can be paid. The 
sins against orthodoxy in our great 
epic, are those of omission, not com¬ 
mission. In many places, particu¬ 
larly in the angelic hymns in pre¬ 
sence of the Godhead, there were in¬ 
numerable and brilliant opportunities 
for dilating on this great theme, which, 
touseBentley’sexpression, would have 
cc erected the genius of the most or¬ 
dinary poet.” Again, in the vision at 
the end, when Michael has to explain 
to Adam the doctrine of the atonement, 
the assertion of the divinity of Christ 
would have materially improved the 
poem—I mean poetically, not merely 
theologically. Paradise Regained is 
utterly ruined by his dissimulation in 
this point. It is absurd, as everybody 
has observed, to put the regaining of 
Paradise on so insufficient a ground as 
the unsuccessful temptation of Satan 
in the wilderness. No interpretation 
of Scripture can warrant so ridiculous 
an idea. “ All that we can be sure of 
is,” says Warburton, “ that the plan 
is a very unhappy one, and defective 
even in that narrow view of a sequel; 
for it affords the poet no opportunity 
of driving the devil back again to hell 
from his new conquests in the air. In 
the meantime, nothing was easier than 
to have invented a good one, which 
should end with the resurrection, and 
comprize those four books, somewhat 
contracted, in an episode ; for which 
only the subject of them is fit.” This 
is the remark of a great critic. Bent¬ 
ley says much to the same effect—but 
the plain fact is, that Milton was 
afraid of meeting the subject of the re¬ 
surrection, which would have obliged 
him to speak out. This may advance 
his character for prudence—it does not 
do any credit to his ingenuousness. He 
must have had misgivings that the 
doctrine which he preaches in his 
posthumous work was not quite un¬ 
deniable, and was unwilling to spoil 
the work on which he relied for im¬ 
mortality by its introduction. I am 
glad that he came to such determina¬ 
tion, as the contrary course must have 
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injured the general popularity of his 
poem. 

I was not much surprised at his 
doctrine of polygamy, for Milton, in 
many parts of his works—everywhere, 
in short, where the subject can be in¬ 
troduced—speaks of woman as a slave, 
not a companion, far less as an equal 
of man. And, in his own private life, 
lie very fully displayed his determi¬ 
nation to carry his theories into prac¬ 
tice. The evidence adduced in the 
proceedings on his nuncupative will, 
published by T. Warton, displays a 
melancholy picture of his domestic 
life. It is lamentable to think of the 
way in which a man of his genius and 
immense erudition reared his daugh¬ 
ters—without education, without ideas 
befitting women raised above the low¬ 
est ranks, and in mean habits, which 
brought their natural consequences in 
low marriages, and the attendant mi¬ 
series of poverty and degradation. It 
is painful to pursue such a subject; 
there is little pleasure in recording the 
follies or failings of the wise; but, in 
general, it may be remarked, that the 
closer Milton’s life is examined, the 
less title will it be found to possess 
to our admiration. No praise can be 
too great for his intellectual powers, 
but with that tribute his panegyric 
must conclude. 

In his defence of polygamy, he re¬ 
lies chiefly on the example of the pa¬ 
triarchs and heroes of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. llebecca, in Ivanhoe, had, un¬ 
knowingly, rebuked him for this per¬ 
verse adaptation of Scriptural man¬ 
ners to other times, governed by other 
institutions. <c If thou readest the 
Scripture,” said the Jewess to the 
Templar, “ and the lives of the Saints 
only to justify thine own licence,” 
(I must omit the harder word which 
follows,) “ thy crime is like that of 
him who extracts poison from the 
most healthful and necessary herba.” 
But it must be considered, that in 
Milton’s time, and Milton’s party, the 
Old Testament was a greater favourite 
than the New, and that many among 
them actually prided themselves on 
being good Jews, in the Judaic spirit 
with which they interpreted, and act¬ 
ed on, the passages of that portion of 
the Bible. They equalled the Jews, 
no doubt, in one great feature of their 
ancient character—stifF-neckedncss. 

I have heard it said, that it was 
a pity that a book containing such 


strange and heterodox opinions from 
such a man, should be published. I 
cannot enter into those feelings. With 
respect to Milton’s own character, we 
knew Enough of his opinions already 
to hinder us from being astonished at 
anything that lie would assert. A 
collection of opinions as generally re¬ 
volting, could be made from his prose 
works already before the public. His 
personal character, therefore, could 
give no weight to any opinions. If 
we refuse to believe in the justice 
of beheading a king for no crime ac¬ 
knowledged as such, by any tribunal 
established before that which con¬ 
demned him to the scaffold; if we 
doubt the propriety of a man being 
allowed to turn away his wife when¬ 
ever he disliked her; if we cannot 
think it consistent to declaim against a 
prince who at least professed (no mat¬ 
ter what his practice might have been) 
to rule by an acknowledged system of 
laws, and yet take service under an 
usurper, who avowedly came to power 
by the sword, and trampled down the 
free institutions which he had sworn 
to defend—then we may be permitted 
also to think, that no opinion, religi¬ 
ous or political, of Milton’s, is entitled 
to any more respect than what it would 
obtain from its own intrinsic merit. 
Then, with respect to the doctrines 
which he impugns, all that can be 
said is, if they can be overthrown by 
fair argument, in God’s name give 
them up. Let them be attacked by 
every means by those who wish to at¬ 
tack them. I trust there are lances 
in the Temple ready and able to de¬ 
fend it; and let it not be in anybody’s 
power to say of us, that we were afraid 
to stand by any tenet which we say 
we maintain. It is a cowardice un¬ 
worthy of us. As for the Arians, I 
have always considered their opinions 
as the most untenable of all the sects. 
They are a halting between us and 
the Socinians, as the Socinians halt 
between them and the Deists. They 
retain as much of what the Socinians 
are pleased to call the unreasonableness 
of our creed, as puts them completely 
hors de combat in arguing against Uni¬ 
tarians ; and they mar completely the 
scheme of the Atonement, which they 
hold in common with us, by depriving 
it of its most authoritative feature. 
Accordingly, they almost vanished in 
the more critical and philosophical 
century which elapsed after Milton’s 
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death. The hardiest among them 
pushed their principles to Unitarian- 
ism ; the more timid clung to the 
Church. The sect can scarcely ever 
revive. It has one distinctive mark of 
feebleness about it—that it has always, 
and up to the present time, numbered 
among its votaries, ecclesiastics of 
churches decidedly opposed to its doc¬ 
trine—people who think their opinions 
of not sufficient value to endanger their 
temporal interests. Some very distin¬ 
guished Churchmen of the churches of 
England and Rome have been Arians. 
So it is at present. I have heard some 
dignitaries of both named as being so. 
The same may be the case in the Scot¬ 
tish Church, but of this I am not sure. 
I run no risk in saying that, in what¬ 
ever Trinitarian Church they are, they 
have no claim to the title of being ho¬ 
nest men. 

Sept. 1. I have just looked over the 
last North American Review, and 
scribbled some remarks on it, with 
which I shall not trouble the reader 
of my notes, as a former Number of 
it has been so lately analyzed in Black¬ 
wood, by one who knows more of its 
internal history than I do. The longest 
papers in this number are not very 
American. Three-and-thirty pages 
are occupied by a review of Dr Brown's 
Philosophy (!!) of the Human Mind 
—twenty-six are devoted to an account 
of Amusements in Spain—twelve to 
European politics—eiglit-and-twenty 
to Italian Literature. Talent and 
reading are displayed in the first and 
last of these papers. (< Spanish Amuse¬ 
ments" is apparently out of some book 
of travels or geography. European 
politics is sclioolboyish. Of the re¬ 
maining papers, the first is a review 
of a Naval History of the States, 
coming down to 1805 — a valuable 
work ! In it we find the adventures of 
Mr Jeremiah O’Brien—of Commodore 
Ezekiel Hopkins—the brilliant career 
of Captain Mugford ! of Boston, who 
captured a vessel of 300 tons, and was 
unfortunately killed in a gallant de¬ 
fence against a jollyboat—of Captain 
Nicholas Biddle, of whom nothing is 
recorded but that he was blown up— 
of Commodore Truxton (qu? Trun¬ 
nion,) and other equally fine fellows, 
of whom the most renowned is Paul 
Jones, who, with reverence speaking, 
is queer stuff to make a hero out of. 
All these things the reviewer describes. 


as if all the paltry actions which form 
his theme, were equal to Trafalgar. 

There is a lengthy paper on Com¬ 
mon Law as applied to the American 
States, which is sadly heavy; and a 
couple of pleasant analyses of Travels 
in Columbia, and Researches towards 
the Lake of the Woods. In a review 
of American novels, we meet with some 
good and shrewd observations. Of all 
the novels there noticed, (and they 
amount to ten,) that of Hobomok ap¬ 
pears to be the most striking. The 
story, as given by the Reviewer, is in 
bad taste ; but the extracts he makes, 
afford testimony of considerable powers 
of eloquence and pathos. If I can get 
the book I shall certainly read it, and 
review it in mv own fashion. 

One paper (exclusive of the short 
Critical Notices at the end) remains— 
a review of Poems by a Mr Brainard. 
This gentleman's attempts at wit are 
very poor, and in his efforts at the 
sublime he very often treads on the ri¬ 
diculous ; as when Niagara is said 

-“ to chronicle the age’s back, 

And notch his centuries in the eternal 
rocks.” 

But the man has an eye for scenerv, 
and possesses a sort of Wordsworthian 
power, which will find many objects in 
America. Its beautiful and glorious 
landscapes—its sights by mountain, 
flood, and fell—its magnificent bays, 
and sweet rivers—its peculiar pay sage 
—its woods, and their inhabitants, 
human and brute, have never beew 
sung. The great Laker is wanting 
there, and where would he find such 
lakes and waters ? I recommend this 
track of literature to Mr Brainard. 

“ The magic ring, the dragon’s wing, 

He should not covet for his dower.” 

If he will write in the vein of his 
poem to Salmon River, (a Connects 
cut stream,) he will do well. I shall 
copy it, with Mr North's permission. 

I recommend Mr B. to attend a little 
better to his rhymes, and such prosaic 
lines as— 

“ And asked afiout their fortunes Ions 
ago.” 

He may be sure that observing these 
things will not hurt his poetic powers 
in the least. 

I is a sweet sticam, and so, *tis true, are 
all 

That undisturb d, save by the harmless 
brawl 
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Of mimic rapid, or slight waterfal, 

Pursue their way 

By mossy bank and darkly waking wood ; 

By rock, that since the deluge fix’d has 
stood, 

Showing to sun and moon their crisping 
flood, 

By night and day. 

But yet, there’s something in its humble 
rank, 

Something in its pure wave and sloping 
bank, 

Where the deer sported, and the young 
fawn drank 

With tuiscar’d look; 

There’s much in its wild history, that 
teems 

With all that’s superstitious—and that 
seems 

To match our fancy, and eke out our 
dreams, 

In that small brook. 

Havoc has been upon its peaceful plain, 

And blood has dropp’d there, like the 
drops of rain; 

The corn grows o’er the still graves of 
the slain, 

And many a quiver, 

Fell’d from the reeds that grew on yon¬ 
der hill, 

Has spent itself in carnage. Now’tis still, 

And whistling ploughboys oft their run¬ 
lets fill 

From Salmon river. 

Here, say old men, the Indian Magi made 

Their spells by moonlight; or beneath 
the shade 

That shrouds sequester’d rock, or dark’n- 
ing glade, 

Or tangled dell. 

Here Philip came, and Miantonemo, 

And asked about their fortunes long ago, 

As Saul to Endor, that her witch might 
show 

Old Samuel. 

And here the black fox roved, that howl’d 
and shook 

His thick tail to the hunters, by the 
brook 

Where they pursued their game, and him 
mistook 

For earthly fox; 

Thinking to shoot him like a shaggy bear, 

And his soft pelting, stripp’d and dress’d, 
to wear, 

Or lay a trap, and from his quiet lair 

Transfer him to a box. 

Such are the tales they tell. ’Tis hard 
to rhyme 
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About a little and unnoticed stream, 

That few have heard of—but it is a 
theme 

I chance to love; 

And one day I may tune my rye-straw 
reed, 

And whistle to the note of many a deed 
Done on this river—which, if there be 
need, 

I’ll try to prove. 

With the North American Be view I 
have got another periodical of the same 
country. Professor Silliman’s Journal 
of Science. I have a great respect for 
Silliman—though I know him not— 
on account of the spirit and execution 
of his Tour some years ago among us. 
The Journal, however, is far inferior 
in all the external lustre of paper and 
typography, to other American works, 
being almost as slovenly in appearance 
as the German periodicals. It contains 
very little original matter, which is 
not right. The botany, zoology, mi¬ 
neralogy, entomology, geology, &c. of 
America, ought to afford an inexhaust¬ 
ible field, without pillaging the works 
of Europeans, and it is to such branches 
of science that their Journal ought to 
be confined. Who cares about a paper 
on the infinite divisibility of finite 
matter, by Sheldon Clerk, Esq. of Ox¬ 
ford, Connecticut, a very different Ox¬ 
ford from that in England ? We want 
no new mathematical or metaphysical 
theories from America, particularly 
when executed in a bungling, yet 
dogmatical manner, by people who do 
not know that they are repeating (as 
is the case here) wnat has been said a 
hundred times. Mr Clarke, however, 
has the original merit of informing us, 
that the line of the periphery of a circle 
is indivisible taken lengthwise ! There 
are some papers in the Journal, which 
are good as far as I can judge. There 
is certainly one very curious one—A 
Description of Minerals sent by a Gen¬ 
tleman—with a very appropriate name 
for a naturalist, Mr Pliny Fisk—from 
Palestine. 

Sent . 2. Roscoe’s Pamphlet against 
Bowles.— “ What! Will the line 
stretch out to the crack of doom ?” 
Are we never to have an end of the 
Pope controversy as to art and nature ? 
I shall not trouble myself or my read¬ 
ers with saying a word pro or con on 
the occasion, leaving the parties to 
battle it as they please. One passage 
at the end of Roscoe’s pamphlet I own 
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surprised me not a little. He thinks 
proper to take up the cause of Mr Oc¬ 
tavius Gilchrist., one of the meanest 
creatures that ever crawled in the 
walks of literature. It may be remem¬ 
bered that this person took a part in 
the controversy about Pope, and con¬ 
ducted his share of it with character¬ 
istic meanness. On him Mr Bowles 
revenged himself in the following spi¬ 
rited lines:— 

“ What! shall the dark reviler cry , 1 Oh ! 
shame!’ 

If one vile slanderer is held up by name ; 
Shall the rank loathsome miscreant of 
the age, 

Sit, like a night-mare, grinning on a page, 
Turn round his murky orbs, that roll in 
spite, 

And clench his fiendish claws in grim de¬ 
light, 

And shall not an indignant flash of day, 
Scare the voracious vampire from his 
prey ?” 

The meaning is quite evident.— 
What! shall the dark reviler in the 
Quarterly Review (i. e. Gilchrist, in¬ 
cog'.) cry Oh ! shame !” if one vile 
slanderer (Gilchrist, in 'propria per¬ 
sona) is held up to public indignation? 
—Roscoe misunderstands this to be 
an attack on Pope, and gets angry 
with Bowles thereupon. This is a 
strange misapprehension; but the cu¬ 
rious part of all is, that he thinks it 
maybe applicable to Tom Campbell:— 

“ With respect to the author of ‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope.’ 

“ It must be admitted, that your lines 
exhibit a kind of general resemblance to 
him, AS WELL IN Ills MIND AS HIS PERSON, 
as every one who knows him must allow.” 

So 

<£ - the RANK LOATHSOME MISCREANT 

of the age, 

Who 

Sits like a night-mare grinning on a page, 
Turns round his murky orbs, that roll in 
spile , 

And 

Clenches his fiendish claws in grim de¬ 
light.” 

This voracious vampire is a tole¬ 
rable picture of the mind and person 
of the eminent author of the Ritter 
Bann, and editor of Mr Henry Col- 
born’s Conduit-Street Miscellany ! 
Bravo, Mr Roscoe! Why, had my 
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friends in Blackwood dared to have 
said anything like this, there would 
have been raised a cry of scurrility, 
personality, slander, and all other kind 
of angry things, that would not have 
subsided for a year. Not having the 
honour of knowing Mr Campbell, I 
cannot say whether the likeness is cor¬ 
rect. I own I am not inclined to think 
favourably of the mind or disposition 
of the man who has projected the New 
London University. 

Sept. 11.—Jowett’s Christian Re¬ 
searches in Syria and the Holy Land. 
—I happen to be one of those people 
who prefer to hear a sermon 

Preach’d from a pulpit rather than a tub. 
And give no guinea to a Bible club. 

Yet I should be sorry to deny the ge¬ 
neral goodness of the motives of those 
who disagree with me in these tastes, 
or to refuse my tribute of applause, 
such as it is, to the benefits which the 
Bible Society, and the Societies ema¬ 
nating from it, are doing all over the 
world. That among aU the mission¬ 
aries sent by the various associations, 
there is much nonsense, much cant, 
much misdirected zeal, it is impossible 
for their most enthusiastic friends to 
deny. Their most eager enemies must 
admit, that much good, both direct 
and incidental, has resulted from their 
labours. At home, they have done the 
Church some service, in jogging its mi¬ 
nisters, who were a little inclined to be 
sleepy sometimes. This I say not in 
disparagement of the Church, to which 
I am most conscientiously and zealous¬ 
ly attached, but from my knowledge 
of human nature in general, which 
dictates to us all the lazy feeling of 
consulting our own ease, when there 
is no particular stimulus to excite us 
to exertion. 

What its direct advantages have been 
abroad in the way of converting the 
heathen, &c. &c., I am not going to 
inquire; such considerations do not 
lie exactly in my line. I ts indirect ad¬ 
vantages have been several. In the 
first place, it has diffused a greater 
knowledge of languages than any in¬ 
strument which we ever had. Through 
its means we are acquainted with all 
the dialects of our Indian dominions, 
and facilities are afforded us to extend 
that knowledge, (thanks chiefly to the 
exertions of the missionaries,) which 
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it would have been vain to have ex¬ 
pected from any other source. Our ac¬ 
quaintance with the other Asiatic dia¬ 
lects is increased tenfold. Fifty years 
ago, an Arabic scholar was a wonder 
to be gazed at. London will supply 
five hundred this mom en t. As for C hi- 
nese, I do not think there was a man 
in England who knew anything of it 
fifty years ago. I understand from 
those who are competent to judge, 
that Sir William Jones knew nothing 
about it worth talking of; now it is 
in the power of any one to master it. 
No one who is a fit judge of the value 
of languages, will say that these are 
inconsiderable literary benefits. To 
this we.must add the improvement of 
all the ancient versions, Arabic, Per¬ 
sian, &c. of the Bible, for which we 
are indebted to the Bible Society, or 
the spirit it has called forth. 

Another indirect advantage is the 
more accurate knowledge we have got 
of foreign and out-of-the-way coun¬ 
tries, by means of the missionaries. 
Some of these are men of great talent— 
all of them are men more or less edu¬ 
cated. They in general enjoy oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing the domestic life of 
the countries to which they have de¬ 
voted their researches, which the ca¬ 
sual traveller, posting through in a 
hurry, or entrenched in all the forms 
of diplomacy, cannot witness. They 
enjoy also one advantage over the mis¬ 
sionaries of the Church of Rome in 
former times—we say in former times, 
for the missionary days of that Church 
are fading away very fast—in being 
bound to no spiritual chief, according 
to whose interests their reports are to 
be formed. Of the falsehood and per¬ 
version occasioned by this circum¬ 
stance, the Leitres Edifiantcs et Ciiri - 
euses are a standing proof. The clash¬ 
ing interests at home—for abroad, I 
rejoice to say, that almost all Protest¬ 
ant sects have forgotten their minute 
differences—prevent any garbled state¬ 
ments of what they have seen. Under 
an infallible Church, every report must 
be smoothed down to an uniform gloss 
of orthodox falsehood. Then they are 
married-need I say what an advan¬ 
tage this is to persons desirous of in¬ 
quiring into the mannci's of a country ? 
I pay no compliment to the ladies 
when I say, that in that department 
of a traveller's duty they can see more 
with one glance than their lords and 
masters can in a year's observation ; 
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and it is remarkable, how little differ¬ 
ence rank or education seems to make 
in this almost intuitive faculty of the 
fair sex. 

Jowett travelled in a country, which, 
from a thousand associations, is one of 
the most interesting—perhaps the most 
interesting—to us in the world, Syria, 
lie is apparently a well-meaning man, 
with very respectable scholar-like ac¬ 
quirements, but does not seem to pos¬ 
sess much judgment. He has filled his 
book with the most trite Scriptural 
observations, and common-place ex¬ 
tracts, lrom common-place discourses. 
Nothing can be more true than what 
he tells us, (p. 78) that men, in the 
midst of comforts, arc apt to think too 
little of religion ; but could not that 
truth have been discovered without 
going to Antoura for it? It would 
have been rather more striking at 
Bleaden’s, or the Clarendon. Nor is 
his mode of arguing with the people 
among whom he sojourned always very 
sensible. He meets a poor old priest, 
who was full of the glories of the true 
Cross, (p. 93) and Jowett at once en¬ 
deavoured to pull him into a metaphy¬ 
sical discourse on the atonement. Some 
trifling conversation followed, and with 
great naivete , he adds, “ I again began 
my remarks; to which, however, no 
farther notice was paid." How could 
there ? What notice would Mr Jowett 
have paid to remarks in Sanscrit on 
the transcendental philosophy of the 
Bramins ? The poor old priest just 
knew as much of what he was talking 
about. 

A conversation gets up about the 
Druses—a singular people, concerning 
whom Mr Jowett has given us some 
new and valuable information — in 
which a Roman Catholic apostolic vi¬ 
car, Monseigneur Gandolfi, observed 
on the strange effects which initiation 
into their mysterious ceremonies had 
upon them. A young man, plunged 
in all the vices and debaucheries of 
youth, was no sooner initiated, said 
Gandolfi, than lie immediately chan¬ 
ged. The drunkard was reformed, and 
drank nothing but water ; the passions 
of the licentious man were in a mo¬ 
ment curbed. Various conjectures 
were started by the company to ac¬ 
count for this singular circumstance, 
and they began guessing at the secret 
principle of the Druses which opera¬ 
ted it. Oil which Jowett made the 
very wise observation, that it was only 
5 
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the Die moil of Pride expelling the Dee* 
?non of Licentiousness. “ The unclean 
spirit," as our Lord describes, “ is 
gone out of the man, but ere long se¬ 
ven other spirits, still more wicked, 
enter in, and take up their abode in 
the restless unhumbled heart, and the 
last state of that man is worse than 
the first."—(1\ 101.) This was a very 
wise and philosophic exposition of the 
singular circumstance that called it 
forth—yet everybody, he tells us, as¬ 
sented to his view—which proves that 
the company must have been a most 
sagacious one. 

There are hundreds of similar fol¬ 
lies, but it is hard to expect a mis¬ 
sionary book to be free from them. 
Let us then “ take the good the gods 
provide us," without murmuring at 
the balaam with which it is surround¬ 
ed. This book, then, affords a most 
excellent view of the present state of 
all classes of religion in the Holy Land 
—Jew, Christian, Druse, and Mahom- 
medan, in all their varieties. This is 
interesting. Almost equally so are the 
descriptions of the manners and habits 
of the native tribes. Jowett possesses 
also a tolerable power of describing 
natural scenery, the appearance of 
towns, monasteries, castles, &c. As 
the work, I am afraid, is not likely to 
fall into the hands of my readers, I 
hope they will excuse me for copying 
a page or two of his labours in this 
particular. I take the description of 
Mount Carmel:— 

“ Very early before sunrise we set off, 
designing to reach Acre before noon, 
which, at the slow rate that we travelled, 
would not be easy. Contrary to their 
usual custom, the guides were as eager 
now to depart ns ourselves : The reason 
was, that as the Pacha dines at noon, and 
retires immediately after to sleep, and no 
traveller is permitted to enter the gate of 
the city till his name and business are 
announced personally to the Pacha, he 
who should arrive between twelve and 
three o’clock incurs the risk of waiting 
all that time, be the weather what it 
may, almost without shelter. The first 
hour of our journey we spent nearly in 
darkness, wanderers, as it seemed to me, 
among the mountains, both guides and 
animals, however, with intuitive saga¬ 
city, keeping the track. At length the 
pleasant light covered the sky; and, not 
long after, we arrived at the height which 
commands the ample plain of Acre. The 
elegant and lofty minaret of the city ap- 
Vol. XVIII. 


peared at a distance of seven or eight 
miles directly before us. In the back 
ground, far off, twice as distant as the 
city, was a noble scene—Mount Carmel 
dipping its feet in the Western Sea; and, 
to the east, running considerably inland, 
entirely looking up from our view, the 
Vale of Sharon, which lies to the south 
of it. In the horizon on the left, the sun 
was rising over the milder mountain sce¬ 
nery, which lies on the road to Nazareth. 
Here, though already three days within 
the confines of Palestine, I first felt my¬ 
self on holy ground. We were leaving 
the glory of Lebanon ; and before us was 
the excellency of Carmel . As I descended 
the mountain and entered on the plain, I 
was often constrained to givg utterance 
to my feelings, in singing a favourite air, 
of which the words are, Emitle Spirilum 
tuum—et crcabuntur—et renovabis facieni 

terra . 

After a most pleasant ride we reached 
the city-gate of Acre, and in about a 
quarter of an hour our names having 
been carried to the palace, we were ad¬ 
mitted, and took our way to the bouse 
of the English Vice-Consul, Mr Jonas 
Michael, who hospitably entertained us 
four days.” 

I shall add that of Nazareth:— 

“ Nazareth is situated on the side, and 
extends nearly to the foot of a hill, which,, 
though not very high, is rather steep 
and overhanging. The eye naturally 
wanders over its summit in quest of 
some point from which it might probably 
be that the men of this place endeavour¬ 
ed to cast our Saviour down, (Luke, iv. 
29,) but in vain ; no rock adapted to sucli 
an object appears. At the foot of the 
hill is a modest, simple plain, surrounded 
by low bills, reaching, in length, nearlya 
mile; in breadth, near the city, a hundred 
and fifty yardsj but farther on, about 
four hundred yards. On this plain there 
are a few olive-trees and fig-trees; suf¬ 
ficient, or rather scarcely sufficient, to 
make the spot picturesque. Then follows 
a ravine, which gradually grows deeper 
and narrower, till, after walking about 
another mile, you find yourself in an im¬ 
mense chasm, with steep rocks on either 
side, from whence you behold, as it were, 
beneath your feet, and before you, the 
noble plain of Edraclon. Nothing can be 
finer than the apparently immeasurable 
prospect of this plain, bounded to the 
south by the mountains of Samaria. The 
elevation of the hills on which the specta¬ 
tor stands in this ravine, is very great; 
and the whole scene, when we saw it, 
4 G 
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was clothed in the most rich mountain- 
blue colour that can be conceived. At 
this spot, on the right hand of the ravine, 
is shown the rock to which the men of 
Nazareth are supposed to have conducted 
our Lord, for the purpose of throwing 
him down. With the Testament in our 
hands, we endeavour to examine the 
probabilities of the spot, and I confess, 
there is nothing in it which excites a 
scruple of incredulity in my mind. The 
rock here is perpendicular for about fifty 
feet, down which space it would be easy 
to hurl a person, who should be unawares 
brought to the summit; and his perish¬ 
ing would be a certain consequence.’* 
(P. 166.) 

And conclude with that of Tiberias* 
which he visited while indisposed with 
fever:— 

“ The composure which came over my 
feverish spirits at this hour, was in¬ 
expressibly refreshing. I laid myself down 
upon the ground ; and resting my head 
upon a stone near me, drew a little cool¬ 
ness from the soil; while the simple train 
of reflections, which naturally sprung up 
from the scene around me, added much 
to my enjoyment. At a great distance 
to the North, was the mountainous hori¬ 
zon, on the summit of which stands Safet, 
glistening with its noble castle; it is not 
improbably supposed that our Saviour 
had this spot in his eye, and directed the 
attention of his disciples to it, when he 
said a city that is set on a hill cannot be hid: 
for it is full in view from the Mount of 
the Beatitude, as well as from this place; 
and, indeed, seems to command all the 
country round to a great extent. View¬ 
ing at a glance the margin of this simple 
lake, on the opposite, or eastern side, the 
eye rests on the inhospitable country of 
the Gadarenes, inhospitable to this day; 
for my guide, after a long silence, percei¬ 
ving my attention directed that way, be¬ 
gins a long tale about the dangers of that 
part, the untamed and savage character 
of the mountaineers, and the extreme 
hazard of attempts to visit them: few 
travellers, in fact, venture there ; but see¬ 
ing that his account is not very congenial 
to my feelings at this moment, he has 
dropt his story. Close above my head, 
an Arab is come to spread upon the 
ruinshis tattered clothes,which he has just 
washed in the lake, that they may dry in 
the sun; and, atadistance just perceivable, 
is another indolent peasant sauntering by 
the water’s edge, and singing at intervals 
a poor Arab song, which, though not 
“ most musical,” has, nevertheless, the 
charm of being “ most melancholy.” Yet 


that which awakens the tenderest emo¬ 
tions on viewing such a scene as this, is 
the remembrance of one, who formerly 
so often passed this way; and never pass¬ 
ed without leaving, by his words and 
actions, some memorial of his divine 
wisdom and love. Here, or in this 
neighbourhood, most of His mighty 
works were done ; and in our daily reli¬ 
gious services we have read, with the 
most intense interest, those passages of 
the Gospels which refer to those regions. 
However uncertain other traditionary 
geographical notices may be, here no 
doubt interrupts our enjoyment in tra¬ 
cing the Redeemer’s footsteps. This, and 
no other, is the Sea of Galilee—in its 
dimensions, as I should judge, resembling 
exactly the size of the Isle of Malta, about 
twenty miles in length, twelve in breadth, 
and sixty in circumference. Here Jesus 
called the Sons of Zebedee, from mend¬ 
ing their nets, to becom efisliei's of men. 
Here he preached to the multitudes 
crowding to the water’s edge, himself 
putting off a little from the shore in Si¬ 
mon Peter’s boat. But there is not a 
single boat now upon the lake, to remind 
us of its former use. Yonder, on the 
right, must have been the very spot 
where, in the middle of their passage 
from this side toward Bpthsaida and Ca¬ 
pernaum, the disciples were affrighted 
at seeing Jesus walk upon the water— 
where He gently upbraided the sinking 
faith of Peter—where He said to the 

winds and waters, ‘ Peace ! be still!*_ 

and the sweet serenity which now rests 
upon the surface is the very same still¬ 
ness which then succeeded. Here,” &c. 
&c. &c.—(P. 176.) 

What a train of reflections must the 
reading of such descriptions call up ! 
Flow the mind wanders, as it were in¬ 
stinctively, through all periods of his¬ 
tory—through almost every period of 
human society—every phase of human 
intellect, while thinking on the Floly 
Land ! It is united with the ideas of 
patriarchal life, when flocks and herds 
were the wealth of the wealthiest; 
when Abraham could summon his 
household to fight against four kings, 
whose royal booty was the cattle of a 
neighbouring proprietor; when Jacob, 
on a journey which gave origin to a 
nation, slept in the open air, pillowed 
upon a stone in Bethel, and saw 
“ Angels ascending and descending, bands 
Of guardians bright, when lie from Esau 
fled, 

To Padan-Aram, in the field of Luz,” 
dreaming by night under the open sky 
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—to the period of the wonderful Mosaic 
legislation, and its attending events— 
to days of tumultuous conquest, and 
pastoral rule or misrule, when every 
man dwelt under his own vine and 
fig-tree—to times of border and intes¬ 
tine war, of theocratic judges, and kings 
chosen for tlieir stature, or their per¬ 
sonal prowess in slaying gigantic cham¬ 
pions, who defied the armies of the 
living God—to the splendour of Solo¬ 
mon, and his wisdom and poetry,which 
have survived, by thousands of years, 
the wreck of that splendour, and still 
subsist, not only in the works which 
he lias left behind, but in the fabled 
power which traditional reverence has 
given him throughout the East, of 
holding in subjection the genii of the 
air. These are subjects of reflection ; 
but as we come further down, how 
wonderfully is the scope for deep mu¬ 
sing augmented ! Here we must think 
of the Founder of our faith, his life, 
his actions, his doctrines; and the im¬ 
press that they have made on all the 
opinions and habits of the world. It 
would be too long were I to follow up 
the thoughts hence arising; but ere I 
close my mental gallery of pictures, 
what heart is there which is not thril¬ 
led by the Siege of Jerusalem under 
Titus, (the delight of mankind, as he 
is called by his countrymen, but na¬ 
turally enough by the Jews, Titus the 
impious—Titus Nareshang,)—or what 
imagination, no matter how torpid, is 
not awakened by the Crusades ? Com¬ 
pared with these, an action I am going 
to mention, is insignificant indeed ; 
and, in the lapse of ages, will be but a 
trifling speck in the map of human 
events; but I am a Briton, and 

Britanni nihil a me alienum puto; 
and therefore cannot help recollecting, 
while I have the map of Syria before 
me, that Acre was the first place where 
the. armies of Jacobin France, led by 
their great commander, met an Eng¬ 
lish force, as Waterloo was the first 


place in which the same armies were 
led by the same general, to meet an 
English army in the field; and that 
the honour of our country was not 
more signally supported on the heights 
of Hougoumont, than on the shores of 
the Levant. 

The Grecian and llonian histories 
present no recollections at all compa¬ 
rable, in antiquity, greatness, and du¬ 
ration, to these. The Jewish power 
had reached its zenith before the war 
was fought which has called forth the 
greatest of poems, the “ tale of Troy 
divine.” Athens had sunk into forgotten 
insignificance, when Richard and Sa- 
ladin contended for the Holy City. The 
sceptre had departed from Rome, when 
a dexterous interpretation of the doc¬ 
trine preached here, put it for a second 
time into her hands; to fall from it a 
second time, and for ever, wlj«n these 
doctrines, piercing the mist of dark¬ 
ness spread around them, were better 
understood. And then by a standing 
miracle—I know not what else any¬ 
body can call it—we have the undoubt¬ 
ed descendants of the very people who 
once held this country, the represen¬ 
tatives of the house of David, of the 
princes of Ephraim, the lords of the 
cedars of Lebanon, the chieftains of 
Zion, mingling, as a distinct race, 
among us in our streets, doomed by 
long recorded prediction, to be out¬ 
casts, and their name a by-word ; fur¬ 
nishing our Fives-courts with pugi¬ 
lists, our Rag Fairs with old-clothes¬ 
men, and our Stock Exchange with 
usurers. 

To return to Mr Jowett’s book 
Its five hundred pages might be squee¬ 
zed into one hundred ; but they would 
be very interesting. If I had the com¬ 
pressing of the book, however, it is 
very likely that the parts which 1 should 
suppress are the very portions which 
iound it favour in the eyes of the So¬ 
ciety which has published it. Chacun 
a son gout. 
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When I read the Epitaph which 
the late Dr Parr selected for his tomb¬ 
stone — <c What doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee, but to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God, I smiled, and thought how 
many a man who in company had felt 
the weight of his rebuke, or, as a friend 
of mine once expressed it, had been 
ored by him , would say, that however 
e might have walked with God, he 
did not walk very humbly with men ; 
and yet what I saw of him, led me to 
believe that when he was not displea¬ 
sed by the conceit, or folly, or some¬ 
thing which really deserved castigation 
in those with whom he conversed, he 
was singularly condescending and kind 
—noticing and taking interest in per¬ 
sons of the humblest capacity, who 
had no other claim to his attention 
than a humble and virtuous mind. 
He had been so long a schoolmaster, 
that when he ceased to be so, he car¬ 
ried his manners and habits from the 
school-room to the dinner-table, criti¬ 
cizing, rebuking, or applauding man¬ 
kind, as he had formerly done his 
scholars—and his great learning, his 
various knowledge, his conversational 
eloquence, and latterly, his venerable 
age and appearance, gave him a claim 
to this power which was seldom re¬ 
sisted. No man of his age, excepting 
Dr .Johnson, has said so many things in 
conversation which have been thought 
worth remembering and repeating, 
and which have borne the repetition so 
well. Of course they lose in the re¬ 
lation—none can enjoy them so mucli 
as those who knew him, and who, 
when they are told what he said, can 
fancy the manner which accompanied 
it; but this applies to all oral dis¬ 
course. What he said, was so much 
set off by his vivacity, his fire, and a 
kind of pompous dignity, which would 
have been absurd in anybody else, but 
which harmonized with his age, his 
wrinkles, and his wig, that, when it is 
repeated, and all these personal em¬ 
bellishments have evaporated, what 
remains gives an inadequate notion of 
the effect which it produced; the dead 
thought has only a faint resemblance 
to the living discourse; as Lord Er- 
skine has well expressed it in his in¬ 
troduction to Mr Fox’s speeches, there 


is as much difference between the re¬ 
port of a speech and the speech itself, 
as there is between a bust and the li¬ 
ving original; " the fire of the eye is 
lost in the marble, and those lips are 
cold and silent which were the foun¬ 
tain of his fame.” As we cannot have 
the original, let us have the bust. 

When Dr Parr was in London a few 
years ago, (it was the last time in his 
life,) he dined at the house of a friend 
of mine, and I was invited to meet 
him. As I had never seen him before, 
I was glad of this opportunity, and 
went with unfashionable punctuality 
at the hour appointed for dinner. The 
party had already assembled, except¬ 
ing the Doctor; presently a carriage 
drove up to the door, and there was a 
bustle and talking in the hall whilst 
he was changing his coat and wig, the 
latter of which, whenever he went in¬ 
to company, he brought or sent in a 
band-box, that it might not be dis¬ 
composed by his hat: at length the 
servant announced Dr Parr. Those 
who never have, and now never are to 
see him, (I write not merely for the 
present generation, but for those who 
will live a century hence, for Black¬ 
wood will be read then,) must fancy 
an old man visibly above seventy, of 
middling height and bulk—in a hand¬ 
some full-bottomed wig, freshly pow¬ 
dered, a clerical coat, of the cut of half 
a century ago, apparently of velvet, a 
silk apron, and large silver buckles in his 
shoes, you would have said that he was 
old-looking for seventy, as far at least 
as wrinkles were concerned, but a rest¬ 
less, somewhat bustling manner, and 
a quick speech, showed that age had 
not quenched the activity and energy 
of his mind—he had a grey lack-lustre 
eye, and yet it had an expression of 
vivacity, of good humour, and often 
of fun, which showed how much more 
these appearances depend on the pos¬ 
ture of this organ, than on the bril¬ 
liance of its surface. He talked fluent¬ 
ly, nay glibly, but, from a lisp in his 
speech, which I believe he always had, 
and now, from the loss of his teeth, it 
was often difficult or impossible to 
catch what he said. 

When we descended to the dining¬ 
room, I was fortunate enough to find 
myself seated next him. The party 
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was not small. During the dinner he 
paid too much attention to the dishes 
to talk much. A plate of lobsters 
seemed the object of his particular af¬ 
fection, for he eagerly asked, “ Are 
those lobsters hot?”—And on being 
told that they were so, he desired that 
one should be taken down to the cook 
and kept warm, till he sent for it. 
When the dinner was dispatched, and 
the clatter of knives and plates had 
subsided, the conversation became ge¬ 
neral and animated, and though I have 
met many, if not most of my country¬ 
men, distinguished for literature or 
science, I have seldom heard anything 
equal to, and never anything more stri¬ 
king than, his conversation. It was 
spirited—often vehement—it surpass¬ 
ed the rest of the company more in 
quality than in quantity, for while it 
was sufficiently distinguished by the 
value of the thought, or the felicity of 
the expression, there was never that 
everlasting flow which sometimes over¬ 
lays and smothers conversation. When 
he said anything striking, it was ac¬ 
companied by a dictatorial manner, an 
uplifted arm, and a loud voice; but 
you could perceive an under expres¬ 
sion of humour, as if he was consci¬ 
ous, and meant it to be understood, 
that it was a piece of acting. In his 
opinions there was a simplicity, a com¬ 
mon sense, a dislike of refinement and 
paradox, which I was not prepared 
for—they were the sentiments of a 
man of good sense—sometimes very 
simply, sometimes very strikingly ex¬ 
pressed. We talked about men who 
endeavoured to acquire classical learn¬ 
ing late in life—he said that the fault 
they always committed was to over-re¬ 
fine—they must pronounce English 
words of Latin or Greek origin with a 
classical accent, when good scholars 
would pronounce them in the ordinary 
way. Some one asked what was the 
rule ? Parr. <c Established custom.” 
He offered to help one of the party to 
some grass, but would not put it upon 
his plate till he called it by its name, 
grass . Parr. “ Right, sir—that’s the 
English word—if you had called it 
asparagus, you should not have had 
any.” I told him that I had lately seen 
a gentleman whom he once knew, but 
whom he had not seen for several years. 

The Rev. Mr-, rector of-. 

Parr . “ A most excellent man and 
then after a pause, and energetically, 
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“ Sir , he is a Methodist, but his Me¬ 
thodism is founded upon good princi¬ 
ples, a fervid imagination, and an af¬ 
fectionate heart; he is a most excel¬ 
lent, and, besides, a most scientific 
man.” We talked about politics— 
about the anti-jacobin war—about the 
debt in which it had involved the na¬ 
tion—and about Mr Pitt. He told us 
a story, which he said Mr Coke of 
Norfolk had told him, and which Mr 
Coke had heard from the person who 
witnessed the scene. When Mr Pitt 
was a youth, some Law Lord (could 
it be Lord Mansfield?) one morning 
paid a visit to Lord Chatham at his 
country residence. Whilst they were 
conversing, his son William came 

through the library. Lord-asked 

who is that youth. Lord Chatham 
said, “ That’s my second son—call 
him back and talk to him.” They did 
so, and Lord —— was struck by a 
forwardness of knowledge, a readiness 
of expression, and an unyieldingness 
of opinion, which even then was re¬ 
markable in the future minister. When 
he had left them, Lord Chatham said, 
“ That’s the most extraordinary youth 
I ever knew. All my life I have been 
aiming at the possession of political 
power, and have found the greatest 
difficulty in getting or keeping it. It 
is not on the cards of fortune to pre¬ 
vent that young man’s gaining it, and 
if ever he does so, he will be the ruin 
of his country.” We dared not ask 
him whether lie thought the prophe¬ 
cy had been verified, and that Old 
England was ruined, for fear of be¬ 
ing gored by him. We talked about 
theology, and, among other particu¬ 
lars, about the remarkable passage in 
“ Josephus,” in which Jesus Christ is 
mentioned, and of the three reasons 
for believing it to be interpolated. He 
thought there was no force in one of 
these reasons, viz. that the line imme¬ 
diately before the disputed passage ob¬ 
viously relates to the line which im¬ 
mediately follows this passage; so 
that if the disputed passage is struck 
out, the text is consistent sense, but 
as it now stands, the passage has no 
connexion with what goes before and 
after it, but dissevers parts naturally 
connected—this he thought proved no¬ 
thing, because it was easy to suppose 
that Josephus himself had done what 
authors are continually doing—that is, 
that after having written his history 
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he wrote this passage, and inserted it 
in the most convenient place he could 
find. It was certainly an interpola¬ 
tion, but Josephus himself might be 
the interpolator. He thought that the 
decisive reason for believing that it 
was a fraudulent interpolation by a 
later hand, was the fact that the early 
defenders of Christianity never refer¬ 
red to it. Have the Jews preserved 
the work of Josephus? and, if so, is 
this passage contained in their copies ? 
I have several times put this question 
to Jews, but could never get a distinct 
answer from them. One who is now 
a Christian, and a very sensible man, 
said, “ there is not a Jew, not even 
a Rabbi, who could answer the ques¬ 
tion: the Jews have preserved nothing, 
and know nothing.” In the party 

there was Dr-, an Arian minister, 

and Mr -, a Socinian minister. 

With these gentlemen he appeared on 
terms of intimacy and regard; and as 
the evening advanced, and he became 
excited with wine, (I do not mean in¬ 
decorously excited,; he invited them 
to drink a parting glass with him, and 
went round to the other side of the 
table to touch glasses sociably, first 
above, then below, and then side to 
side, or, as he called it, hob-a-liob— 
it was a parting glass, for they never 
met again. Seeing that he was on 
such friendly terms with these gentle¬ 
men, I said to him, I suppose, sir, 
that although they are heretics, you 
think it is possible they may be saved. 
“ Yes, sir,” said he, adding with af¬ 
fected vehemence, “ but they must be 
scorched first.”—We talked of econo¬ 
my : lie thought that a man’s happi¬ 
ness was secure in proportion to the 
small number of his wants, and said, 
that all his life time it had been his 
object to prevent the multiplication of 
them in himself. Some one said to 
him, cc Then, sir, your secret of hap¬ 
piness is to cut down your wants.” 
Parr. “ No, sir, my secret is, not to 
lei them grow .”—There had lately been 
a contest for the office of Preacher to 
Lincoln’s-Jnn. Reginal Heber, the 
learned and eloquent Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta, had been elected, and the other 
candidate. Dr Maltby, had lost it by 
one or two votes. Parr. “ I was very 
sorry that Edward Maltby was not 
elected, for he was the very man for 
them;” adding sonorously, Cf his learn¬ 
ing would have ensured their respect, 


his cloquenco would have excited their 
attention, and his courtesy would have 
won their affections.” Some one men¬ 
tioned having heard a sermon which 
he preached at St Paul’s; he seemed 
much interested to know whether he 
was heard distinctly; and when told, 
tolerably so, he said, “ I preached at 
St Paul’s only three times in my life; 
the first time my voice was below the 
place—the second time it was above 
the place—the third time I hit it ex¬ 
actly, and that must have been the 
time when you heard me.” 

The evening was a very agreeable 
and exciting one. I believe everybody 
enjoyed it, but no one more than Dr 
Parr himself. Although he was by 
far the oldest man of the party, one 
only excepted, he was the youngest in 
vivacity and energy. I am uncertain 
whether it was one or two years after 
this interview, but at one of these pe¬ 
riods, in the autumn, passing through 
Warwickshire on a tour of pleasure, 
and having occasion to spend a day or 
two at Leamington, I employed one 

morning in driving over to -, to 

call on him. The servant said that 
he was gone to Warwick, to attend a 
meeting of the Bible Society. We (I 
and my friends) drove back to War¬ 
wick, and inquired for him at the 
town-hall. He had quitted the meet¬ 
ing, and had gone to the hotel to 
smoke. I walked alone to the hotel, 
and there, in a little square parlour, 
I found him enveloped in clouds 
of smoke: the skin of his face ap¬ 
parently bronzed by his favourite 
amusement, for it looked more like dirty 
parchment, than like the complexion 
of a living man. I-Iis grey eye, dim 
before, was still dimmer now ; and I 
thought that he had aged fast since 
our former interview. We—(for du¬ 
ring the conversation, my friends, 
some of whom had known him longer 
than myself, had entered the room)— 
we told him how we had been track¬ 
ing him first to the parsonage, and 
then to the Bible Society. He said, 
tc Yes ; I went to the meeting to give 
my sanction to it.” We begged him to 
come and dine with us at our hotel. 
At first he refused, insisting that we 
should go and dine with him ; but on 
being told that our party was too laiige, 
and that the smaller one ought to pay 
the visit to the larger, he consented, 
lie came to the hotel half an hour be- 
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fore dinner-time, and changed his coat 
and his wig in the carriage. His change 
of dress had improved his appearance; 
his face looked less smoke-dried, his 
eye less dim ; and altogether he ap¬ 
peared less altered than he had in the 
morning; he was very cheerful and 
animated ; talked more, and with more 
fervour than on the former occasion ; 
and yet I have fewer things to relate 
of his conversation. He said he had 
long left off attending to the current 
literature of the day ; and that he ne¬ 
ver read any new publication, unless 
it related to a subject on which he was 
anxious for information; lie talked 
about education, and the different pro¬ 
fessions, and said, that the most desi¬ 
rable one for a man of intellect was 
that of physic; the practice of the law, 
he said, spoiled a man's moral sense 
and philosophic spirit; the Church 
was too bigotted and stiff-starched; 
the study and practice of physic was 
equally favourable to a man's moral 
sentiments and intellectual faculties. 
“ I was very near,” added he, cc being 
a physician; and if I had,” said he, 
lifting up his arm with an air of jo¬ 
cose pomposity-We were left to 

guess what his medical achievements 
would have been. One of the party, in 
the course of conversation, quoted a 
passage from—I forget what writer.— 
Parr, animatedly and slily. “ Do you 
remember the rest of the passage ?”— 
The answer was/ f No.”— Parr. “ Then 
learn it, for it is worth knowing ; do 
not, like the heretics, quote only half 
a passageand then, after a short 
pause, and with a pompous but play¬ 
ful air —“ or, like the orthodox, quote 
seven texts, and none of them to the 
purpose.” We talked about the edu¬ 
cation of schoolboys; he said, it was 
easy to advise what to do with them 
when they were twelve or thirteen— 
that is, send them to a public school, 
or one equivalent to it in size and emi¬ 
nence, such as Butler's of Shrewsbury; 
but it was very difficult to advise where 
to send them, from eight or nine up 
to that age. He said, that a father 
should never interfere with the treat¬ 
ment of his boy at school, at least with 
the little hardships and severities which 
he would encounter. We talked of Dr 
Johnson : he said, he had once begun 
to write a life of him ; and if he had 
continued it, it would have been the 
best thing he had ever written. “ I 
should have related not only everything 


important about Dr Johnson, but many 
things about the men who flourished 
at the same time;” adding, with an 
expression of sly humour, “ taking 
care, at the same time, to display my 
own learning.” • He said Dr Johnson 
was an admirable scholar, and that he 
would have had a high reputation for 
mere learning, if his reputation for in¬ 
tellect and eloquence had not over¬ 
shadowed it; the classical scholar was 
forgotten in the great original contri¬ 
butor to the literature of liis’ country. 
One of the company reminded him of 
his first interview with Dr Johnson, 
as related by Mr Langton in Boswell’s 
account of his life. After the interview 
was over. Dr Johnson said, “ I do not 
know when I have had an occasion of 
such free controversy; it is remarka¬ 
ble how much of a man’s life may pass 
without meeting with any instance of 
this kind of open discussion.” 

To this remark Dr Parr replied with 
great vehemence. “ I remember the 
interview well: I gave him no quar¬ 
ter. The subject of our dispute was 
the liberty of the press. Dr Johnson 
was very great; whilst he was arguing, 
I observed that he stamped. Upon 
this, I stamped. Dr Johnson said, 
f Why did you stamp. Dr Parr ?'—I 
replied, f Sir, because you stamped ; 
and I was resolved not to give you 
the advantage even of a stamp in the 
argument.' ” It is impossible to do jus¬ 
tice to his description of this scene; 
the vehemence, the characteristic pom¬ 
posity with which it was accompanied, 
may easily be imagined by those who 
knew him, but cannot be adequately 
represented to those who did not. 

One of the striking features in Dr 
Parr’s character seems to have been a 
cliild-like simplicity and sincerity, one 
effect of which was, that feelings of 
personal vanity were let out, which 
any other man would have felt under 
the same circumstances, but which he 
would have prudently kept to himself; 
yet his mode of displaying it rather 
excited a smile than a sneer. Of this 
I have given several instances; but 
here is another:—One of the party 
put the following question. As ma¬ 
thematics chiefly are cultivated at 
Cambridge, and the classics chiefly at 
Oxford, how comes it that the three 
greatest classical scholars of our day, 
Porson, Burney, and himself, were 
Cambridge men ? His answer was 
this: “ Sir, Cambridge had nothing 
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to do with their learning; they would 
have been great scholars anywhere.” 

I have heard that he used to say, that 
“ there were three great scholars ; of 
these Porson was the first, Burney the 
third—who the second was it was unne¬ 
cessary to say.” A friend of mine told 
me, that either he or a friend of his, 

I forget which, meeting him one after¬ 
noon in a large party, endeavoured to 
remind him that they had met before. 
At first. Dr Parr did not remember 
him; but at length recollecting himself, 
he said, “ I remember. You were en¬ 
gaged in argument with another gen¬ 
tleman ; he was too much for you, 
but I let him alone till he had com¬ 
pletely mastered you, ^and then—I 
came pounce upon him.” 

I have heard the following related 
of him. He had been absent from his 
parish several months, during which 
the duty had been done by a clergy¬ 
man somewhat prone to evangelical 
sentiments. After his return, the first 
time he appeared in the reading-desk 
he addressed his congregation to the 
following effect. “My beloved bre¬ 
thren, if during the last three months 
you have heard any peculiar religious 
sentiments—forget them.” When he 
wanted to produce a striking effect in 
conversation, he used to put his thought 
in to . a sonorous triplet, and then de¬ 
liver it oracularly between the whiffs 
of his pipe. Everybody has i heard 
what he said to a certain eloquent bar¬ 
rister, now a distinguished member of 
the House of Commons—but there is 
another, which, although it has less of 
the pungency of personality, is in my 
mind better. Some one had said in 
Ins presence that Mrs Barbauld, in the 
Essays which she published conjoint¬ 
ly with Dr Aikin, had written an 
excellent imitation of the style of Dr 
Johnson. Parr. “ She imitate Dr 
Johnson ! Sir, she has the nodosity of 
the oak, without its strength—the 
noise of the thunder, without its bolt 
—the contortions of the sibyl without 
her inspiration.” It is curious that 
when the imitators of his style were 
mentioned before Dr Johnson, he him¬ 
self said that the only person who had 
succeeded was Miss Aikin, for she had 
imitated not only the cadence of his 
sentences, but the cast of his thoughts. 

The following was put into my 
hands as Dr Parr’s opinion of the 
character of Mr Wyndham. I believe 
it has never appeared in print. It 


bears unquestionable marks of Dr 
Parr’s pen. 

“ With Mr Wyndham, though I 
lament his violence, and abhor his 
apostacy, I am very unwilling to come 
to an open rupture. I remember with 
delight those happier days when he 
sustained a better part, with better 
men ; when the charms of his con¬ 
versation were not counteracted by the 
errors of his politics—when he was 
animated, but not ferocious—and when 
his refinements, instead of being 
dangerous in practice, were in theory 
only amusing—but I know well, and 
I long have, known, the peculiarities 
which have lately burst upon the pub¬ 
lic eye, nor can I assign any limits to 
the fury of his passions, or the stub¬ 
bornness of his prepossessions. He is 
proud by nature, visionary by habit, 
by accident he was made treacherous, 
and by station he will be made impe¬ 
rious, intolerant, and inexorable,” 

I have ventured to relate what pass¬ 
ed on two of the most agreeable after¬ 
noons I ever spent in society. It may 
preserve some faint memorial of one 
of the best scholars, and one of the 
most singular and striking men of his 
time, and may induce those who have 
ampler materials to write an account 
more worthy of him. He was the last 
living specimen of the old literary 
character ; and, in leaving this world,- 
he has left nothing which resembles 
him. We have pictures of his face. 
If a picture is to be preserved of his 
mind, of his conversation, his man¬ 
ners, his habits, and all his personal 
peculiarities, it must be drawn now or 
never. Unless we “ catch the living- 
manners as they rise,” they fall never 
to be caught again. Those who knew 
him well, and who could relate cha¬ 
racteristic incidents about him, tar 
more interesting than those which I 
have ventured to put down, are fast 
passing away; almost every year will 
carry to the grave some one rich in 
anecdotes of him; and not many years 
will elapse before they will be gone 
beyond the reach of representation. 

I wish that this sketch, and these 
remarks, may lead his friends with¬ 
out delay to contribute materials for 
his biography, and that these mate¬ 
rials may be put into the hands of 
some practised and able writer, for se¬ 
lection and arrangement. An inti¬ 
mate friend, although the best source 
of information, may not be the best 
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fitted for putting that information to- Tlie best editor will be he who is the 
gether; for, to say nothing of the most fastidious in the selection of ma- 
blindness of partiality, he may want terials—the most merciless in the re- 
the requisite literary talents, and will jection of what are dull and unim- 
most probably occupy a disproportion- portant; and a man is seldom a fasti- 
ate space with his own contributions, dious editor of his own compositions. 


THE ANTONIAS. 

A Story of the South . 


The sun was setting on the Torre 
dei tre Ponti, when the Diligence from 
the Parmesan drove up to the court¬ 
yard of the inn. This is enough to 
tell the date of the story. For, before 
the coming of the French under Na¬ 
poleon, no Diligence ever appeared on 
the roads between Milan and Naples, 
and since their departure no Diligence 
will ever appear again till Hermes 
Trismegistus comes from the tombs of 
Thebes to teach the Italians the art of 
using their hands and eyes. “ Avanti 
i Francesi,” and “ Dopo i Francesi,” 
form the limits of light and darkness, 
the Goshen of Ausonia. 

This Diligence was of course French, 
and it was thoroughly French in its 
rope-harness and its six wild horses; 
French, in the enormity of its posli- 
lion’s boots, his queue, and his oaths, 
and French in its slowness, craziness, 
and freedom from all washing, paint, 
and cleanliness whatsoever. 

The cracking of whips, and th esacre 
of the drivers, announced the Dili¬ 
gence on its turn up the narrow* street 
of the most miserable of towns on the 
face of the earth, nay, of Italian towns ; 
which phrase comprehends all miseries 
from line to pole. Before this rolling 
phenomenon, which tottered up the 
rocky way, tossing, groaning, and 
bounding from stone to stone, as if it 
felt the agonies that belong by heri- 
ditary right to human travelling on 
Italian pavements, came a multitude, 
groaning, tossing, and bounding, in 
the closest sympathy with the mighty 
machine. It is the merit of Torre dei 
tre Ponti, that the circuit of the earth 
could not produce its rival multitude. 
Every shape that disease, nakedness, 
impudence, and famine, could take, 
was there in its perfection ; and min¬ 
gling with them all that frolic which 
supplies the world with harlequins 
and punchinellos, the teachers of dan¬ 
cing dogs, and the makers of Revolu¬ 
tions. The tide gathered as the Di¬ 
ligence rolled on, till a poet would 
have called it an avalanche of beggary, 
and a modern philosopher would have 
Vol. XVIII. 


used it as an argument against all mo¬ 
dern constitutions, the law of mar¬ 
riage, and the being of an Ultimate 
Cause. 

As the Diligence made this kind of 
triumphal entry, the postilions, en¬ 
grossed by the brilliancy of the spec¬ 
tacle, left their horses to make the best 
of their w*ay; reasoning in the true 
style of their country, that if they 
trampled down the liegemen of the 
Pope, as it was probable that they would 
do under the most cautious guidance, 
it was better that the deed should be 
done without participation of their dri¬ 
vers. The windows, too, were not with¬ 
out spectators, nor these spectators 
without their attractions; the fore¬ 
most postilion, a young Picard, -who 
had turned more beads wrong in the 
villages of La Manche, than the fa¬ 
mous Abbe Frassinous had turned 
right in the Court, was gazing with na¬ 
tural intentness at the diamond eyes 
of the Signora Surintendente of the 
post-office, the most dangerous beauty 
of the place; when the fore-wheel 
came into full conflict with a fragment 
of an old column, whose Corinthian 
capital inverted, served for the prop of 
the court-yard gate. The wheel rolled 
off at the instant, the Diligence relap¬ 
sed upon its three remaining wheels, 
heaved, for a moment, like an over¬ 
loaded ship, and then made a despe¬ 
rate plunge forwards, and summarily 
discharged its whole freightage into 
the street. The ground was instantly 
covered with trunks, band-boxes, va¬ 
lises, parrot-cages, and the whole tra¬ 
velling theatre, company and all, of 
the most celebrated puppet-showman 
south of the Alps. 

When the outside was thus cleared, 
the stowage of the inside came to be 
examined. First was dragged out an 
Englishman of middle age, corpulent 
and jovial-countenanced, who, after 
feeling whether his limbs had suffered 
any diminution, lost no time in order¬ 
ing a post-chaise and supper. Then 
was dragged out from this cabin, a 
French commissary, who swore like a 
4 H 
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general officer, and threatened to have 
the town put under military execution 
for his disaster. Then came a Milanese, 
Jolie, mignante , et vermeillee , who had 
danced a season among the Figurantes 
of the Academie in Paris, and was re¬ 
turning to an engagement at Naples. 
The Englishman gallantly gave her a 
particular invitation to a seat in his 
post-chaise. Next came a young Ita¬ 
lian noble, sallow and stern-visaged, 
indignant at the accident, and execra¬ 
ting France and its inventions, with¬ 
out any consideration for the commis¬ 
sary, who rapidly withdrew from the 
sphere of such disloyal opinions. With 
the Italian, came his sister, a girl of 
fourteen, light as an Antelope, with 
the sunny eyes and shining chesnut- 
locks, that are sometimes to be seen in 
Titian’s pictures, and are scarcely now 
to be found even in the beauty-breath¬ 
ing land of Italy. Two Germans, tra¬ 
velling for knowledge of mankind and 
stones, and whose talk during the jour¬ 
ney had been remorselessly trappish, 
feltsparrish and hornblendish, were 
tile last extricated. The Wernerians 
had no sooner found themselves on 
terra firma again, than they were as 
trappish as ever ; one of them beat off 
a fragment from the stone of their 
overthrow for an analysis, and the other 
selected a specimen of the true Alpine 
granite from the pavement for a pre¬ 
sent to the Frey berg Museum. 

In the midst of the pile of fallen 
trunks sat a boy, infinitely amused by 
the scene. The Englishman, repelled 
by the scents and sights of the inn, 
and panting for fresh air, was leaning 
against the portal. He was struck by 
the naivete of the boy’s expression, 
and called him over to him. 

“Where the deuce did you come 
from ?” was the question. 

“ From Lodi,” said the boy; blush¬ 
ing and holding down his head at the 
superior presence. 

“ What, all alone?” 

“ Yes, to the last stage ; the posti¬ 
lion then let me sit on the roof.” 

te And what brings you to this part 
of the world ?—Go back, sir, to your 
mother, and don’t turn fiddler or fool 
in this land of mummery.” 

The boy hung down his head. “ I 
have no mother,” and tears gushed 
from his eyes as he told, that on the 
loss of his only parent, he had come to 
look for some distant relation who li¬ 
ved in Mola di Gaieta. 


CNov. 

The Englishman regretted that he 
had hurt his feelings, and gave him 
some money. “Now, go, my lad,” 
said he; “ and as you will do no good 
unless you travel with a saint in com¬ 
pany, this pretty girl, turning to the 
Italian’s sister, will be your saint; and, 
upon my life, if beauty is anything in 
the scale, she would outweigh half the 
calendar.” The young girl crimsoned 
and laughed, put her hand on the 
boy’s ringlets, and said, “ Well, then, 
go, and remember Saint Antonia ! My 
name be with you.” The boy kissed 
her hand with the fervour of a preux- 
chevalier. The Italian and his sister, 
the Englishman and the Milanese, now 
got into their post-chaises and were 
gone. 

Vincentio stood gazing after the 
carriages, which, whirling down into 
the valley, now covered with evening- 
vapours, seemed buoyant on clouds. 
They at length disappeared, and he 
turned to the inn to sleep. There was 
no room for him in the house, and if 
there had been, lie was not disposed to 
part with his precious treasure, but in 
the last emergency. The stable door 
was open ; he struck up a conversa¬ 
tion with one of the grooms, who had 
come from his own town ; the stall, 
from which the nobleman’s horses had 
been taken, was vacant, he flung him¬ 
self upon the straw, and soon fell into 
a slumber. 

hut his thoughts were fevered by 
the day ; uneasy dreams thickened on 
him ; and he sprang up from this rest¬ 
less and uncheering sleep, with the 
sensation that the steps of a murderer 
were at his side. He found the stable- 
door open, and the groom who had 
lain down with him, gone, hut the 
cool air refreshed him ; and the moon, 
then in her wane, shed a tender and 
delicious light through the tall trees 
that sheltered the inn from the Levant 
winds. 

The air was still, and the night had 
the tranquil splendour of a southern 
sky. A faint red flash broke upon the 
horizon at intervals, and showed that 
Vesuvius was kindling. Vincentio sat, 
wrapped in such conceptions as beset 
a young brain for the first time let 
loose upon the world :—his desertion, 
his hopes of discovering his relatives 
at Gaieta, the insolence of the young 
Neapolitan noble, and perhaps the dark 
eyes of his sister. 

But his reverie was disturbed by a 
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voice behind tlie thicket in whose shel¬ 
ter lie was sitting :—“ Diavoloue, cor- 
po di porco, will you snore till day¬ 
light ? Alii, Signor Farniente, the 
moon is as narrow as the edge of a 
Paul. They will be off: come.” 

Vincentio recognized this as the 
voice of the groom who had slept be¬ 
side him, but whom, from a crevice 
in the hedge, he discerned to be now 
metamorphosed into the wearer of an 
immense brown cloak, with a belt 
stuck with a pair of pistols. His call 
was answered by a long yawn ; and a 
wild-looking visage, half covered with 
a foraging cap, looked from the win¬ 
dow of an outhouse. 

“ Well, Master Diavolo, here I am,” 
yawned the ruffian ; “ you expect to 
find this job ready to your hand. It 
would be better for us both to go to 
our straw again, than to get nothing 
for our trouble, except being left to 
swing in the wind, like my brother 
Guistino.” 

“ Pish !—you think more of being 
hanged than of making your fortune. 

I saw the Count’s valise—why, I had 
it in my own hands. I put it into the 
carriage; it was as much as I could 
lift. If it had been but nightfall, or if 
it had been at Fondi, under your bro¬ 
ther’s gibbet, with the sun shining as 
broad as a monk’s face, I should have 
been by this time a man of fortune.” 

“ Ay, and be hanged with the va¬ 
lise about your neck, before you had 
time to change a pistreen of it. I ne¬ 
ver drive a mule through that cursed 
Fondi, without thinking of turning 
honest man, and leaving to the inn¬ 
keepers to be the only robbers on the 
king’s highway.” 

“ Come—get on your cloak. You 
have been talking to a woman or a 
priest. Hanged, Porco ! for what ?— 
that might be when the French were 
here—the Infidels ,* but that fashion is 
gone by. Since our good King has 
come back, he lets all his loving sub¬ 
jects live ; and who could blame us for 
following our father’s trade?” said the 
groom, with a laugh. 

The fellow-ruffian was going away, 
but he still lingered, probably to in¬ 
crease the value of his services. tC Is 
everything settled.?—are we sure to 
find them at the post-house ? The Ne¬ 
apolitan has pistols.” 

“ To be sure he has, and will make 
as much use of them as of the cannon 
on the mole of Gaieta. But to prevent 
accidents, I have taken the liberty of 
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drawing the balls. You are not afraid 
of the powder, I hope ?” He stalked 
about impatiently —“ Come, Bestia ; 
or, by the Virgin ! the postilion will 
have robbed the carriage himself, and 
been off to the mountains.” He took 
out a large foreign watch, glittering 
with diamonds, and, holding it up to 
the light, that was then diminished to 
a line on the edge of the distant moun¬ 
tain—lie started. 

“But half an hour for the work 
now—they will be off by daylight. 
Come, stir—here’s this watch for you; 
and if the ambassador that it belongs 
to reclaims it, give him the answer 
that I gave his courier.”— lie took out 
his pistols, examined the flints, and 
loaded them—“ A ball through his 
brains.” 

His comrade grasped at the bribe, 
thrust it into his pocket, and led out 
a pair of mules. The groom sprang on 
one of them. The more tardy ruffian 
remained looking for something on the 
ground. “ I have dropped my rosary,” 
said he. “ Ay, well remembered,” was 
the answer. - “ Nothing prospers un¬ 
less it is begun in the right style.” 
The rosary was found, the riders re¬ 
peated their aves, crossed themselves, 
with their heads to the pommels of 
their saddles, struck in the spurs, and 
vanished into the darkness. 

Vincentio had heard the colloquy, 
first with anxiety for himself, in the 
immediate power of these desperadoes, 
but with horror when he discovered 
its objects. Should he alarm the inn ? 
—should he pursue the brigands ?— 
should he fly to the first station of the 
cavalry that patroled the road, and call 
them to the Neapolitan’s assistance ? 
But he recollected that the inn was 
partially tenanted by fellow-robbers; 
lie had seen too much of the insolence 
of the cavalry to hope that they would 
listen to the call of a boy, who might 
have been taken for an emissary of 
the brigands themselves. 

Yet to stay where he was, was im¬ 
possible ; the scenes that might be act¬ 
ing at that moment rose before him 
with terrible distinctness ; and, by an 
almost instinctive movement, as if to 
escape the fever of his thoughts, he 
rushed down the hill. 

How far he ran, in this wild ex¬ 
citement of his spirit, he knew not; 
but he at length began to feel fatigue. 
The sinking of the moon had left the 
night pitchy dark ; and he found him¬ 
self entangled among the copse and 
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brambles of a wood, which he had 
seen in the evening before from the 
inn. This had been the notorious haunt 
of the brigands for some months of the 
spring, until an action with some par¬ 
ties of Austrian chasseurs, had driven 
them up the mountains towards Ter- 
racina. 

But Vincentio was not in a state of 
mind to fear, and he struggled for¬ 
ward, with hands and feet, through 
wild vines and creeping plants that 
hung like ropes and nets from the 
trees. Ilis progress was impeded by a 
wall; he crept along it to find an en¬ 
trance ; and had laid his hand on a 
latch, when he felt himself grasped be¬ 
hind. “ A spy, by the Virgin !” was 
uttered in a low, fierce tone. “ Kill 
him," was the answer, from a similar 
voice. At the next instant, a dark lan¬ 
tern flashed upon him, and he saw the 
glittering of a knife above his neck. 
He sprang aside, and struggled despe¬ 
rately, but the ruffian’s grasp was 
strong. The boy was flung upon his 
knees, the blade was again at liis throat, 
and in his extremity he cried out to 
St Antonia for succour. 

A window was instantly thrown open 
above his head, and a violent scream 
uttered. The ruffian, in his alarm, 
dropped the knife—cried out, with an 
oath, that the house was alarmed, and 
that there was no time to he lost, and 
burst in the door. Vincentio, stunned 
by the struggle, lay speechless and 
powerless, with his eyes fixed upon 
the spot from which he expected his 
murderer to return every moment. 

But the business in the house seem¬ 
ed to thicken ; lights passed rapidly 
from casement to casement ; the house 
was evidently alarmed. In a few mo¬ 
ments, loud voices and shots were 
heard, mingled with female screams. 
He would have given the world to be 
enabled to move a limb, but all his si¬ 
news seemed to have been struck by a 
cold spell. Suddenly the casement 
above his head was forced out—shots 
were exchanged—aild, by the light, he 
saw a man desperately struggling, with 
his back to the window. Immediately 
after, he heard a loud crash oil the 
earth, and a groan. The struggle?had 
been flung out, and had fallen beside 
him. He listened with intense agony 
-Mhe groan was followed only by a 
deep sigh, and the man was dead* Vin¬ 
centio feebly put forth his hand—it 
touched a pistol; his strength instant¬ 
ly and unaccountably returned; he 
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sprang on his feet, and almost uncon¬ 
sciously rushed Up into the house, 
where the contest was still carried on. 
At his first step within the threshold, 
he stumbled over a corpse, of which 
three or four lay in the entrance. By 
the flashing of the pistols, he saw a 
knot of peasant-looking men forcing 
their Way round an angle of the spa¬ 
cious stairs ; and above them, again, 
some gens-d’armes, who kept up a bro¬ 
ken fire, as if their ammunition or 
their courage Was exhausted. 

At length one of the robbers ex¬ 
claimed, with a fierce execration, that 
he would show them the way to plun¬ 
der, and bounded up the stairs alone. 
The gens-d’armes, startled by his des¬ 
peration, gave back; and the whole 
group of brigands Were on tlie point 
of following their leader, when Vin¬ 
centio fired. The leading ruffian had 
reached the top of the stairs, and had 
jtist turned, waving his arm to cheer 
them on, when the ball struck him in 
the side. He gave a yell, sprang into 
the air, and instantly dropped down 
dead. The unexpectedness of the fire 
from behind—the death of their lead¬ 
er, struck a panic into the banditti; 
they rushed down the steps, followed 
by the gens-d’armes, and scattered 
through the fields. 

It was soon day-light, and there 
was time ta ascertain the events of the 
night. The Neapolitan’s valise had 
been marked by the postilions, and 
the common incidents of Italian tra¬ 
vel had been the natural result. They 
had broken down the carriage in the 
loneliest part of the road, and had used 
their time, till towards morning, in 
collecting their predatory associates. 
Tlie groom at the inn on the moun¬ 
tain had been a dragoon in the French 
service, and was, from his experience 
and furious courage, the acknowledged 
leader of the district. They must have 
found the Neapolitan an easy victim ; 
hut in their absence, a patrole of gens- 
d’armes had taken up their quarters in 
the inn. The defence was thus unex¬ 
pected, but the weight of the travel¬ 
ler’s treasure had stirred up the rob¬ 
bers to unusual intrepidity ; and tlie 
gens-d’armes, already disheartened, 
would have been massacred, but for 
the shot that struck down the leader. 

As the dead bodies were laid, side 
by side, before the door, to be recog¬ 
nized, Vincentio saw, to his surprise, 
in the stern and stiffened features of 
the mart whom he had killed, the 
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groom. The others were declared, by 
the people of the inn, to be strangers 
to that part of the country. 

The noble was now sought for, and 
found, lying wounded upon his own 
bed. Vincentio was one of the first to 
enter the room ; and he stood gazing, 
with instinctive admiration, at the 
beauty of the pale face that hung over 
the wounded man. The glowing cheek, 
and sparkling eye, of the girl that had 
so strongly moved him, were gone; 
and he saw, in her saddened features* 
and bending form, the deeper grace 
of one of those angels that he had often 
worshipped on his mother’s tomb. 

Still it was his patron saint that had 
saved them all; his cry to St Antonia 
had awakened the Neapolitan girl, who 
had thought herself called to escape 
from some of the well-known perils of 
the forest. She saw the robber’s lifted 
knife under her window, and alarmed 
the house. The gens-d’armes, worn 
out with the day’s march, would have 
slept the sleep of death, but for her 
scream. 

The affair was now completed by 
the arrest of the innkeeper and his 
household, long suspected of an inter¬ 
course with the vagrant conscripts and 
habitual marauders of the mountains. 
The Count’s wound could find no suit¬ 
able attendance in this desert, and the 
horses of the culprit landlord were 
put in requisition for his conveyance 
to Terracina. In the bustle, Vincen¬ 
tio, timid and reluctant, was forgot¬ 
ten ; and it was not till the Count, 
leaning upon the arm of one of the 
soldiers, was entering the carriage, 
that his sister pointed out to him their 
general preserver. The Neapolitan, 
haughty and in pain, cast a contemp¬ 
tuous glance towards him, and ordered 
his valet to give him some money. The 
boy refused it steadily and strongly. 
But he was not proof against the look 
with which the young female advan¬ 
ced, holding a small topaz ring, which 
she had just drawn from her finger. 
“ You will not refuse this slight re¬ 
membrance,” said she, “ from one who 
owes to you her brother’s life and her 
own ?” 

Vincentio found a tear swelling into 
his eye at the sound of human kind¬ 
ness ; there was’ something strangely 
touching to him in the voice; the dis¬ 
tance between their conditions was in¬ 
finite, but if ever pure homage and 
delightful wonder was in his heart, it 
was when, with his eyes fixed on the 
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ground and his hand reverently raised* 
as if the gift was given by a Queen, 
he knelt and took the ring. 

The carriage and its escort had swept 
away, and Vincentio found himself 
more alone than ever. But his mind, 
excited by the adventure of the night, 
and still more strongly by the parting 
present, which he turned a thousand 
ways before the rising sun, and felt to 
be almost a pledge that fortune would 
not abandon him, had given new 
strength to his frame. As he climbed 
the brow of the next hill, he saw at 
once the clouds of dust round the car¬ 
riage, and the cavalry far on the dusty 
plain; and Mola di Gaieta gleaming 
on the edge of the horizon. 

He reached the city towards noon, 
and had to wait by the drawbridge in 
the burning sun, till a long detachment 
of troops had passed out. Drums were 
beating, flags flying, trumpets sound¬ 
ing. The sight of military array is 
among the most stirring of all the de¬ 
ceptions of a world that lives on de-» 
ceptions—the boy forgot his fatigue 
and his hunger, and climbing one of 
the pedestals of the famous gate which 
bears the sculpture of Sansovino, hung 
gazing at the martial multitude. An 
officer of cavalry, who had reined up 
his horse to see his troop pass, felt 
himself incommoded by the exclama¬ 
tions of the young observer hanging 
over his head, and ordered him to get 
down. The manoeuvre was difficult, 
and the officer was impatient; he di¬ 
rected a soldier to pull him from the 
pillar, and Vincentio was soon lowered. 
When he felt his feet upon the ground, 
his first impulse was to make his es¬ 
cape ; but he was held fast by the sol¬ 
dier’s grasp. 

“ Oh, hoh, Birbone! so you want 
to take your leave of us 1” was the 
reply to the hoy's remonstrances.— 
“ What! would you have us disobey 
orders, and run the strappado, or be 
shot for my pains ? Do you see, my 
lad, I have the Captain’s positive com¬ 
mands, as you must have heard with 
your own ears, to bring you along with 
the troop.” 

Vincentio protested that he had not 
heard a word on the subject. 

“ Bacco !” said the trooper, “ none 
so deaf as those that won’t hear—I 
know well what it is to disobey orders 
—the flat of the sabre, or piqueting, is 
the least a man gets for being deaf out 
of season. You are recruited as fairly 
as any man or boy in the service of 
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his Majesty the King of the Two Si¬ 
cilies—forwards ! Poltrone ! the troop 
are almost out of sight! mount!" 

The boy protested and struggled. 
He was on the spot where he was to 
have found his relatives, if they were 
on earth ; the insolence of the soldier 
stirred his blood, and his resistance had 
begun to draw a crowd, always hostile 
to the recruiting system of his Majesty 
the King of the Two Sicilies. Violence 
was beginning to grow impolitic, and 
the trooper thought of making some¬ 
thing by capitulation. In the struggle 
the topaz ring had caught his eye, and, 
to make the best of his troublesome 
capture, he suggested to Vincentio that 
he might get rid of the obligation of 
serving the State by sending that ring 
as a mark of respect to the Captain. 

Vincentio would as soon have parted 
with his life ; but he was still seated 
on the charger's neck—the trooper 
suddenly grasped his hand, the ring 
was forced off, the boy was dropped 
on the ground, and the author of this 
forced loan in full gallop, before a 
human being could interpose. 

Exclamations, tears, fury, all sym¬ 
pathized in by the mob of peasantry, 
were useless. To overtake the trooper, 
who was now in full speed on the rise 
of a distant hill, was hopeless; yet, to 
live without the ring, was not to be 
thought of. A military waggon, that 
had waited to gather up the stragglers, 
was now forcing its tardy passage 
through the crowd. Vincentio made 
his way up to the corporal, who sat 
upon a pile of trunks and muskets, 
in the dignity of conscious command, 
stated his case with gushing eyes and 
eager gestures, and demanded ven¬ 
geance on the fugitive robber. 

The corporal was a Senegallian, a 
handsome fellow, whiskered all over, 
and with a laughing glance, which was 
not lost on the ladies carrying home 
their baskets, in which had been 
brought the eggs, butter, and chickens, 
that were to make the day’s indulgence 
of the households of Gaieta. The cor¬ 
poral had an eye for a promising re¬ 
cruit as well as for the brown Graces 
of the ancient kingdom of the Lestri- 
gons ; but his style of captivation was 
less direct than that of the topaz plun¬ 
derer. “ Ahi, Geronimo fratello mio," 
said he, as he beckoned to the boy to 
come nearer. 

“ My name is not Geronimo," was 
the reply. 

“ Poll ! no matter, Philippo, or 
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whatever name you take liking to— 
come up here : I’ll be sworn, but I re¬ 
collect your face. My sword to a pis- 
treen, but we are blood-relations!” 
Vincentio’s eyes lightened. “ I come 
from Lodi," said the boy. 

“ The very spot of all places in 
the world—I saw the family face at 
once—you may not recollect me, from 
my having gone into the service when 
I was not within half-a-dozen years of 
your age; you see I have arrived at 
command already. This little affair 
that we have in hand now, handsome¬ 
ly finished, I retire for life, and go 
back to Lodi, to settle with our fa¬ 
mily." 

Vincentio listened with breathless 
interest—his home was desolate, yet he 
felt a sudden longing to see Lodi again. 
He clasped the corporal’s hand; the 
peasants, and particularly the women, 
were charmed with the recognition, anil 
would have embraced both the corporal 
and his new cousin, but for the pru¬ 
dence of the sous officier , who felt that 
military dignity was not to be trifled 
with. He repelled them gently, with 
a hand not many shades whiter than 
a Moor’s, and compensated his cold¬ 
ness by smiles that developed to the 
uttermost a row of ivory teeth, and 
by glances of the most vagrant kind, 
from eyes that flashed through his 
huge eyebrows, like summer lightning 
through twilight. Still Vincentio lin¬ 
gered—his uncle in Gaieta was yet to 
be looked for ; he sprung from the car, 
and the corporal's smiles were check¬ 
ed by a compressed lip, and a whisker 
that rose and fell with angry energy. 
He had freed himself from a pile of 
goat-skin bundles, in which was borne 
half the female finery of the regiment, 
and was preparing to spring upon his 
reluctant kinsman, when a look round 
the circle which still hemmed in the 
parties, satisfied him that force was 
not his best weapon. The boy’s beauty 
had made a powerful impression on a 
ruddy middle-aged woman, the prin¬ 
cipal among the crowd—a widow, for 
she had been lately released from the 
better half of her cares, and was now, 
by her opulence and her single bless¬ 
edness, tenfold more important in the 
peasant eye, than she had been a month 
before. She was leading away Vin¬ 
centio by the hand, possibly not with~ 
out some vague idea of hereafter ad¬ 
vancing him to the connubial posses¬ 
sion of the best pasturage within sight 
of the tower of holondo, when the 
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corporal bethought him of the ring, 
and inquired -whether “ the trooper 
was to be permitted to keep it.” The 
simple word was enough. Vincentio, 
to the obvious surprise of the red¬ 
cheeked relict, bounded on the car, 
bade a rapid adieu to his new friends, 
and was gone as fast as the lash could 
urge a team of requisition mules. 

The troops had passed the Carig- 
liano, and had pitched a few tents for 
the officers, on a rising-ground within 
sight of Minturnum. The corporal 
was a man of his word, his first busi¬ 
ness was to find out the robber of the 
ring. The trooper protested stoutly 
against the unsoldier-like doctrine of 
restitution ; but the corporal was tall, 
and determined on his point—a noto¬ 
rious master of the sabre, and begin¬ 
ning to grow angry. The ring was at 
last given up, and Vincentio was made 
happier than any man in the Two Si¬ 
cilies below the throne ; the happiness 
of monarchs is, of course, immeasure- 
able. 

“ And now,” said the corporal, 
“ my lad, if you like, you may go and 
look for your relations.” But he had 
been too old an investigator of human 
nature to be generous at hazard—he 
knew his man. 

“ You are, to be sure,” added he, 
“ as fairly enlisted into his Majesty’s 
service as ever hero was, and I might 
return your name to the Captain for a 
fusee in the company, if I chose. But, 
all fair above board. The fact is, we 
soldiers are generous by profession— 
we lead an easy life, and don’t care a 
paul how the world goes. I have uncles 
and aunts by the dozen, yet what think 
I about them ! The regiment is my 
family—the camp my house—and the 
country my estate.” Vincentio listen¬ 
ed. An officer, covered with orders 
and trappings, pranced by on a showy 
charger, gave some directions with the 
haughtiness of military authority, then 
clapped spurs to his foaming and cur¬ 
vetting horse, and was gone among the 
trees like a meteor. 

The sight was beyond all argument. 
Vincentio felt within himself the ma¬ 
terials of which heroes and homicides 
are made, decided to forget his rela¬ 
tives for the time, and was congratu¬ 
lated by the whole group who had ga¬ 
thered round to listen to the corporal’s 
proverbial oratory—was inducted in 
form into the mess, drank to the glory 
of the regiment Santa Croce, in wine 
which made him writhe, but which. 
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sour as it was, had grown on the Fa - 
lernian hills, and was declared entitled 
to his full share of the prize-money to 
be gained in the forthcoming cam¬ 
paign against the Infidels. 

From the declarations of the corpo¬ 
ral, and all the other military autho¬ 
rities, who, seated on their knapsacks 
andpacksaddles, drank their Falernian 
with him on this evening, the young 
recruit had reason to believe that no¬ 
thing less than the whole disposable 
force of Algiers was going to be anni¬ 
hilated. His after knowledge, however, 
told him, that the whole disturbance 
of the territory of Gaieta was occa¬ 
sioned by the descent of a single pirate 
galley, for the purpose of carrying off 
live stock for a cruize up the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The business, however, gave 
too fair an opportunity for a bulletin 
to be let slip by the gallant Neapolitan 
commanding along the margin of the 
bluest of blue and beautiful bays. 
With a rapidity, rare in Italian war¬ 
fare, he had at once dispatched a cou¬ 
rier with intelligence to Naples, and 
ordered out the elite of his garrison in 
pursuit. Tardiness would have been 
more fortunate. Neither statesman nor 
soldier breaks through national rules 
with impunity. 

# Night fell, and the Neapolitan war¬ 
riors pitched their tents, ate their sup¬ 
pers, and laid themselves down upon 
their straw, to sleep themselves into 
vigour for the general attack which 
was to extinguish the Moors on the 
morrow. No Moors had been visible 
on land, the sea was without a sail,—- 
the noblest mirror in the world, for 
the moon, that was now in its wane, 
and already setting in silver pomp and 
queenly loveliness on the verge of the 
horizon. Wager3 were laid in the 
camp that the expedition would find 
nothing on the shore but its habitual 
shrimps, or on the land but the rabbits 
that had been so Jong masters of the 
soil, and the most regular of all his 
tributaries of lives and fortunes to the 
King. 

At length the tumults of the en¬ 
campment dwindled away—a laugh or 
a loud voice carolling some Bacchana¬ 
lian song was heard from time to time 
—that too passed away. The sentinels 
were heard challenging as the officer 
of the night went round—that too 
passed away, and slumber seemed to 
have made an universal conquest of 
the warriors of Gaieta. 

Vincentio, repelled by the heat of 
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the corporal's tent, in which there was 
nothing for the senses but intolerable 
heat, the fumes of Monte Nuova tobac¬ 
co, and the concert of twenty Neapo¬ 
litan noses in full play, refused to trust 
himself to the double chance of fever 
and suffocation, and took for his pillow 
the sack which the corporal had pro¬ 
vided for his share of the Moorish 
spoil, and for his couch the dry rushes 
of the edge of the river Carigliano. 

Just before he went to sleep, he cast 
an eye round him. The commanding 
officer, determined to make fatal work 
of the Infidel, had pitched his camp 
on the edge of the shore; so if there 
was a Moor on land he must be caught 
in this military net, or if he would 
escape, he must fight for it. The lat¬ 
ter part of the alternative had probably 
not entered into the gallant Governor's 
calculation, or he perhaps would not 
have drawn his line of circuravallation 
quite so close. But the disposition was 
such as a painter would have praised 
for the picturesque ; and as Italian ge¬ 
nius is at least as clever at the pencil 
as the sword, the Governor, in his cas- 
trametation, was probably thinking at 
least as much of the picturesque as 
of fighting. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than his arrangement of light 
and shade ; the tents were like snow 
hillocks, played on by the most bril¬ 
liant of all possible moons; the sea 
beyond them looked like a boundless 
blue carpet, studded with a star-pat- 
tern of the most vivid brightness ; the 
various and luxuriant vegetation of 
the low grounds, spreading from the 
marsh of Minturnum, looked an ex¬ 
panse of green velvet, and Vincentio 
thought of the famous picture at Lodi, 
in which Pietro Perugino had shown 
to the wondering townsmen the Sultan 
Mustapha the Second, surrounded by 
his court, and in the midst of piles of 
purple tapestry, and walls and weapons 
blazing with jewels, giving ducats for 
heads of the Constantinopolitans. 

Ischia, dark and silent, lay on the 
waters before him, like a sleeping Le¬ 
viathan. Naples, spread out on his 
left, still glittering with lights innu¬ 
merable, and above it shot up Vesu¬ 
vius, like the central cusp of the mu¬ 
ral crown, beaming with the deep and 
steady splendour of a mighty gem. 

At length he lay down, probably 
the last of the gay and gallant cava¬ 
liers among whom he had that day 
taken his chance for glory. With his 
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eyes fixed on the stars, which seemed 
to thicken and whirl about, till they 
fell from their spheres, and coursed 
each other through the sky, he sunk 
into a profound slumber. 

Then, his dreams were as vivid as 
his waking. He saw the camp, the 
stars, the shore; he saw figures rise 
out of the waters, and revel torch-in¬ 
hand through the camp ; he heard 
songs which turned into outcries, and 
these outcries into groans. One ob¬ 
ject, above all the rest, haunted him. 
It was a star, whose strange and un¬ 
licensed gyrations he had watched for 
what seemed to him an unlimited 
time. It sometimes shot away into 
the ether, and showed nothing but a 
twinkle of the faintest blue ; it would 
then rush down again with the speed 
and the splendour of a comet; it at 
length stood directly above his devo¬ 
ted head, expanding, reddening, glow¬ 
ing, a gigantic disk of fire. He scream¬ 
ed and started up; the corporal’s tent 
was in flames at his back. He gazed 
round; the air was loaded with vo¬ 
lumes of pitchy smoke, broken by 
thick bursts of flame. The whole en¬ 
campment was in a blaze. Athwart 
the mingled clouds and fire, turbans 
were seen, and dusky faces rushing 
backwards and forwards, with screams 
of “ Allah !” Vincentio thought that 
the last day was come, and the le¬ 
gions of Lucifer let loose for the ends 
of justice on the sinners of Naples and 
its vicinity. 

When he recovered his recollection, 
he looked round for the corporal; but 
the brave Senegallian had known the 
value of his life to the state too well 
to hazard it under the pike and scy- 
mitar of the dogs of Mahomet. He 
had vanished at the first alarm. The 
Algerines now had the game all in 
their own hands. They played it to 
the last card. Tents, baggage, carts, 
knapsacks, and curricle-guns, all made 
a bonfire. The burnt-offering caught 
the eyes of the Gaietans; and the de¬ 
puty-governor, conceiving it to be the 
conflagration of the whole Algerine 
navy, gave orders for a Te Deum, at 
daybreak, in all the churches. The 
Neapolitans saw it, and conceiving it 
to be a new Vesuvius starting up on 
the west coast of their bay, to put Na¬ 
ples between two fires, had ordered out 
St Januarius to extinguish the young 
volcano. The decay of the blaze, as 
its materiel was consumed, furnished 
13 
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the Neapolitans with a new convic¬ 
tion of the power of their great civic 
protector; and, in their delight, the 
authorities also appointed Te Deum 
to be sung at daybreak in all the 
churches. 

The Algerines were later in their 
gratitude; but they too were grateful. 
A passing xebecque, attracted by the 
blaze, had landed its crew to partake 
of the booty. They were interlopers; 
and when they had gathered as much 
as loaded their muscular and swarthy 
shoulders, they made their way down 
to the shore, under cover of the smoke, 
and sailed with a flowing sheet for Al¬ 
giers. The Mahometans are not ci¬ 
vilized enough to lie on the European 
scale, and demolish towns and armies 
by paragraph. Ages may pass before 
their science shall amount to a bulle¬ 
tin. But it was not the business of 
the captain who brought the news to 
degrade his own exploits, or depress 
the spirits of the faithful. According¬ 
ly, there was a general rejoicing : 
bonfires were seen from the weedy 
borders of the ancient Cyrene to the 
sandy edge of the empire of Fez ; the 
men of the green turban perfumed 
their beards, and thanked the Prophet 
that it was evil with the men of the 
hat. The Dey proclaimed a national 
donative of opium—the mosques were 
thrown open—every true believer load¬ 
ed his musket with ball, and fired at 
everything in his way to prayer, from 
the pigeon on the house-top, to the 
Jew in the corners of the streets. Blood 
was shed, of which no man took heed, 
as the bullets fell chiefly among the 
Frank merchants and the Jews ; the 
captain of the xebecque was conveyed 
to the presence of the sovereign, who 
put a pelisse worth five hundred pias¬ 
tres on his shoulders, and sent him to 
the mosque on a horse worth a thou¬ 
sand. The crew were clapped in pri¬ 
son, preparatory to a deportation to 
the Berber mountains, for having 
grumbled at the tithe which the Ugli 
Baschi, or chief of the customs, had 
thought it his duty to subduct from 
their plunder for his trouble in look¬ 
ing at it. But excepting this rebel¬ 
lious and unjustifiable crew, all was 
satisfaction and shouting in Algiers, 
from the hour when the first Imaum 
cried, “ Allah il Allah !” from the 
tower of the Mosque Vanderashi, to 
the hour when the last cried, “ Allah 
il Allah !” from the same—even from 
Vol. XVIII. 
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the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof. 

Vincentio looked round for his'fel- 
low warriors; not a soul of them was 
to be seen on hill or plain. The gal¬ 
lant Senegallian had left nothing'be- 
hind him but his sabre, that illustri¬ 
ous blade which, in its master's story, 
had eclipsed all the Andrew Ferraras, 
of the earth. The ground was strewed 
with belts, cooking-pots, nightcaps, 
and saddles. The heroic cavalry of 
the bulwark of Christendom had evi¬ 
dently been surprised, and routed in 
the most complete style of fugitation. 
But never was there so bloodless a 
field ; neither dying horse nor hero lay 
on the scene of battle; and the regi¬ 
ment de la Cruz was fully entitled to 
wear for its future motto the boast re¬ 
versed of Francis the First. 

Vincentio, enveloped in smoke, was 
buckling on the sabre, which seemed 
fallen to him by the laws of war, and 
was in the midst of a problem as to 
the mode of tightening the straps of 
the corpulent Senegallian to his own 
slender figure, when he felt him¬ 
self grasped behind, and a dissonance 
of the most barbarous phraseology 
thundered in his ear, <c Omraani sab, 
hulaku Mahoun.” The startled boy 
tried to escape, but the grasp was that 
of a giant. The terrible words were 
repeated, with the expressive gesticu¬ 
lation of drawing a poniard, which, in 
the reflection of the flames, hung like 
a blade of solid fire over his head. 
Flight was impossible ; to speak Al¬ 
gerine was as impossible as to under¬ 
stand it. The boy had no other al¬ 
ternative than the old manoeuvre of 
the Italian warriors, when they meet 
a pirate at sea—throw by musket 
and sword, and fall on their knees to 
the Virgin. He dropped the sabre, 
and fell on his knees, calling loudly on 
his patron, Saint Antonia. 

The Algerine had grasped him by 
the curls with one hand, and with the 
other was balancing the dagger, as if 
measuring where to strike. Vincen¬ 
tio threw up a last imploring glance at 
the murderer, when he saw him give 
a sudden start—the visage, black and 
fixed as a bronze statue, was suddenly 
convulsed—the eyes rolled as if they 
would start from their sockets—the 
lips writhed, and left the whole range 
of broad white teeth bare. Vincentio 
felt the grasp relax, but still knelt. 
In another moment, the dagger drop- 
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ped—blood gushed from the Algerine’s 
mouth—he staggered—strove to stea¬ 
dy himself on his feet—and then, with 
a glare and a roar like that of a dying 
tiger, bounded forwards, and fell hea¬ 
vily at his length on the ground. 

Vincentiowas bewildered, and stood 
gazing on the parting struggles of the 
robber with a strange curiosity, when 
he heard a voice crying out, in Ita¬ 
lian, “ Is he gone ? is he dead ?” and 
another Algerine bounded through the 
smoke, and was at his side. “ Come 
away, boy,” said he : “ that negro ras¬ 
cal will do no more mischief in this 
world at least. He was always for 
blood, and he has now got enough of 
it.” He looked at Vincentio. “ Why, 
you are a handsome fellow, too. That 
son of a serpent, to think of killing 
you, when you would sell for some¬ 
thing. So, come along. We have 
made a famous night’s work of it, and 
now for the Goletta.” 

A heavy gun was heard from the 
shore. “ By my father’s tomb, the 
galliot will be off!” He had seized 
Vincentio by the arm, and was hurry¬ 
ing him down the hill, when the dy¬ 
ing man was heard to groan. “ What, 
not dead yet?” said the pirate. He 
then dragged the boy up the steep, and 
again stood beside the Algerine. Life 
had passed away in that groan. f f Ay,” 
said he, “ I thought that my carbine 
would not miss him. The rascal was 
mutinous on board, and I had deter¬ 
mined to get rid of him on the first 
opportunity. It was but last night, as 
we were lying off Capri, that I over¬ 
heard the plan for rising upon me, 
and making this butcher captain. I 
had checked them, it seems, too often 
in throat-cutting. However, I found 
work for them that put mutiny out of 
their heads for one night; and if your 
Neapolitan heroes had been anything 
better than their own asses, they would 
have cured some of my crew of their 
hot blood. Our friends in Gaieta had 
given due notice of the expedition ; 
and honour, as well as policy, com¬ 
pelled me to give these heroes a lesson 
how they meddle with the bloody flag. 
As soon as they began to light their 
lamps, I extinguished mine, threw a 
hundred and fifty ruffians, that feared 
neither pike nor bullet, into my boats, 
and absolutely walked into their camp. 
The affair was over in the pulling of a 
trigger. Half-a-dozen shots sent ge¬ 
neral, staff, cavalry, and infantry, to 
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the right-about. They made a gal¬ 
lant retreat, without the loss of a man, 
and we had nothing to do but to plun¬ 
der at our ease. In gathering up my 
fellows, I heard the cry of ‘ Antonia/ 
I had some old recollections about that 
name. I saw that son of all evil go¬ 
ing to stab what I thought in the dust 
and smoke was a woman. His time 
was come. I sent an ounce hall through 
him.” 

He stooped, tore open the alhaic, 
and flinging back the corpse’s arm, 
showed a deep wound in his right side. 
“ There,” said he, with the triumph 
of a marksman, f£ there is one of the 
very safest spots for a carbine. I 
caught him just as he was lifting his 
arm with the knife over you. Never 
fire in front, when you can fairly hit 
the flank.” He spurned the huge frame 
from him. 

They reached the edge of the beach. 
It was utterly solitary. The pirate 
put a small horn to his lips, and it 
sounded in low and melancholy sweet¬ 
ness round the curved shore. He 
hurried along with fierce impatience. 
“ Scoundrels, dogs, can they have gone 
plundering up the country ? Can they 
have been cut oft’? Can they have 
mutinied, and left me behind ?” 

A flash gleamed along the distant 
waters, followed by the report of can¬ 
non. 

Gone, by all the saints in purga¬ 
tory !” he cried, with a yell, followed 
by long exclamations against their 
treachery, and still more his own 
blindness, confidence, and tardiness of 
punishment. “ Had I but shot one- 
half of them yesterday upon the poop!” 
was his most frequent shape of re¬ 
morse. But day was now stealing 
on the east; the outline of the bay 
was rising in a blue and vapourish 
light. The Liparis were seen like 
solid clouds resting on the verge of the 
horizon ; and Vesuvius reared his 
summit through the purple dimness 
of the shore, like a Titan to be crown¬ 
ed with gold by the sun. 

“ This is no place for me now,” 
said the Algerine gravely. “ And now, 
boy, if you wish to make your for¬ 
tune, the way lies before you. Be¬ 
tray me to the governor of Gaieta.” 

iC Never ! No, by Saint Antonia, 
never !” said the boy, and kissed his 
hand. 

The pirate mounted to the summit 
of one of the little eminences that line 
9 
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the shore of the Minturnian, and gazed 
earnestly towards the sea. Vincentio 
strained his eyes, but could see nothing 
but the long and dazzling light that 
poured on the waters from the East, 
continually broadening and brighten¬ 
ing, like silver ore rushing out of a 
furnace. He was startled by an ex¬ 
clamation, and turned to his formida¬ 
ble companion. Every nerve of the 
pirate’s face was working with fierce 
emotion. He began gesticulating with 
more than Italian violence, as if 
he were acting the pantomime of a 
fight for life. At intervals, fragments 
of half-a-dozen languages were utter¬ 
ed by him, in short and breathless 
interjection—Ecco ! il Mahoun; I car- 
nifici!—Les perdus! Moment decisif! 

Allah ! Mandake salem al rashein ! 
—Ah, venganza !—with a multitude 
of others, which came from his parch¬ 
ed and fiery lips like bullets. 

All this was a mystery to his hear¬ 
er, who, however, soon after had its 
explanation. A low sound of cannon 
was heard. The pirate vessel rapidly 
rose on the horizon, and swept, with 
all sails spread, like a heron chased by 
a hawk, doubling and running close 
to the wind, along the edge of the 
Islands. This had been seen already 
by the pirate’s sailor eye, and he had 
been exulting in the prospect of having 
his revenge upon the mutineers. The 
cause of the manoeuvres was next 
shown; two large gal leys, with theMal- 
tese cross waving above their lateen 
sails, camerollinginto light through the 
intervals of the Islands. The sea fell 
suddenly calm, and Vincentio could 
see the Algerines unwinding their tur¬ 
bans, and spreading them and their 
shawls along the shrouds and masts to 
catch the dying wind. This is the old 
practice of the Infidels, and has often 
saved them in the light winds of the 
Mediterranean. But no wind would 
come. The xebecque stood fixed upon 
the blue floor of the sea, a towering 
pile of all the colours of the rainbow, 
purple, scarlet, green, golden, as the 
sun-light fell upon the shawls and tur¬ 
ban stripes, and, hoisted above all, the 
bloody flag with the crossed scymitars. 

It looked like a vast Turkish pavilion 
upon a boundless plain of lapis-lazuli. 

A few shot, fired from the heavy chase- 
guns of the Maltese, came from time 
to time, bounding slowly along the 
waters. No return was made by the 
Algerine, she stood fixed, neither drum 
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nor horn was heard, even her ports 
were shut, and except for the bloody 
flag which hung from the bend of the 
lateen sail, like a stream of fresh gore 
down its white, she might have been 
mistaken for one of the Trieste cotton 
chaloupes that are to be found con¬ 
stantly between the Levant and the 
east coast of Spain. 

The pirate gazed long in silence, as 
the Maltese, with all their sweeps out, 
rushed along, nearing the Algerine 
till they were within cannon-shot, at 
intervals trying their distance by a 
gun. “ They will take her ; Mahoun ! 
if I were but on board 1” exclaimed the 
pirate, with a spring from the ground. 

“ The cowardly villains, they will 
strike without firing a shot.” He 
rushed down to the water s edge. Vin¬ 
centio, in the curiosity which he felt 
about the man.and the scene, followed 
him, and caught his cloak. The sight 
of the boy brought him to his sen¬ 
ses, and he stopped, looked on in si¬ 
lence, yet with the fierce restlessness of 
a tiger chained in sight of blood. The 
galleys had now ranged head and 
stern of the Algerine, and Vincentio’s 
eye was looking for the descent of the 
red flag. Vet there it remained. The 
galleys now for a moment ceased firing; 
they had reached within pistol-shot, 
and according to the old Mediter¬ 
ranean custom, hailed the enemy by 
sound of trumpet to surrender before 
they should send in the first broad¬ 
side. In the twinkling of an eye the 
turbans and shawls were torn down, 
and the Algerine stood clear in the 
light, the decks and rigging covered 
with men; a sound, less a shout than 
a yell, was heard; the ports were at 
once thrown open, and an absolute 
storm of fire burst from both sides. 
The galleys actually half-rose out of 
the water, and reeled back, like a man 
who had received a stunning blow. 
For some minutes no attempt could be 
made to return the Algerine fire, 
which was now poured in with an in¬ 
cessant and furious discharge. The 
fragments of timbers, the gilded poops, 
and splinters of oars, were flying from 
the huge Maltese at every shot. 
“Now,” cried out the pirate, “now 
let them but board, and by this time 
to-morrow they will have both these 
hulks in the Goletta. Santa Vergine, 
if I had but wings to put me on my 
own deck, they should never salute 
Grand Master again,” He paused 
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breathlessly, the galleys had now com¬ 
bined their fire, and were sweeping 
round the black little xebecque, that 
stood desperate and still, waiting to 
wrap them in another shower of iron. 
But they had learned the peril of a 
near approach, and with their heavy 
metal kept up a distant fire, which was 
rapidly dismantling the enemy. Vin- 
centio could see the gradual work of 
the cannon upon this fierce little oppo¬ 
nent ; gun after gun dismounted; port¬ 
holes beaten together; the only mast 
tottering; sails hanging in a thousand 
stripes ; till, at length, one lucky shot 
struck the upper bend of the lateen 
yard, and brought down with it the 
flag, amidst the roar of the Maltese. 

It was soon rehoisted upon the stump, 
but the hre of the Algerine was dying 
away. Blood was visibly gushing down 
her sides, and but a few of her people, 
and those chiefly gathered in a knot 
on the poop, were to be seen. 

“ She is gone!" cried out the pirate, 
with a gesture of wild indignation ; 

“ she is gone; the best sailer between 
the Capes; they will have her tied up 
to their cursed Mole for a show to the 
rabble of Malta. My ship, my jewels, 
my scymitar, my carbine,—my wife's 
picture—all are gone ! And, there see, 
they are sending out the boats to take 
possession." He turned away, and 
with shut eyes and set teeth, stood 
grasping his forehead. All was silent; 
at once Vincentio saw a column of the 
densest black smoke, followed by a 
broad blaze, ascend like an Incarna¬ 
tion of the Evil One, rising from his 
own burning gulpli. It hung over the 
waters for an instant, and as it rolled 
away on the clouds, a crash deeper 
than thunder tore the ear. Vincen¬ 
tio and the pirate felt themselves 
suddenly dashed upon the sand by an 
invisible force. How long they lay 
there, they could not tell; but when, 
on recovering their senses, they turned 
again to the sea, a solitary galley was 
seen slowly toiling its way towards 
Ischia. Its consort and the Algerine 
had gone to the bottom of the waters. 

Vincentio and his stern fellow-spec¬ 
tator, awed and exhausted, silently left 
the beach, and directed their steps to¬ 
wards the thicket; which, extending 
from the few feeble remnants of its ear¬ 
lier groves, covered the interior of the 
great marsh. Accidentally reverting his 
eyes to the shore, the boy saw some¬ 
thing rising on the undulations of the 


waves, that were still disturbed by the 
explosion. They went towards it to¬ 
gether. It had now reached the edge 
of the sand, and they drew it to shore; 
it was a human body, much blackened 
by smoke, its caftan and trowsers burnt 
in various places, and a deep plash of 
blood covered its left side. The pirate 
turned up its face, and exulted aloud 
over the dead, of whom he spoke as 
one of his most trusted officers, and 
yet the chief agent in the mutiny. 

“ As for that black scoundrel," said he. 

“ that eldest whelp of Eblis yonder, 
he was a mere tool. This was the 
brain, the front, Lthe soul of the con¬ 
spiracy ,* well, and here he has his re¬ 
ward." As he spoke, he lifted up his 
foot, and was about to dash his heel 
into the mutilated and ghastly visage, 
when he suddenly checked himself. 

“ There never -was bolder heart or 
keener hand on board xebecque," said 
he, as if unconsciously; <f all men have 
their madness, and his was to be Cap¬ 
tain ; tetchy and rash, I too may have 
hurt his pride; and so here he lies, 
and here he has found his grave from 
a beggarly Maltese culverin, or a bar¬ 
rel of gunpowder. But he went out 
of the world like a man." 

He stooped down, and took out 
of the corpse's hand a small and hard 
paper-roll, which the fingers still 
grasped with the nervous convulsion 
of death. “ Ay !" he exclaimed; “ I 
knew it; he died with the match in 
his hand; he would not suffer the 
ship to be taken ; he would not see 
his crew chained, and starved, and 
trampled on, in the Grand-Master's 
dungeons. Look here, boy ; this is 
what sent a hundred and fifty souls 
and bodies into the elements at a 
touch." He gave the match to Vin¬ 
centio. “ There is a story about that 
piece of clay there," he continued, 
that might make a woman weep, 
and anything feel but a friar. There 
lies a noble renegado ; but he had his 
wrongs to drive him to it. He was the 
eldest son of one of the proudest fami¬ 
lies of Verona ; he loved some woman 
or other ; she either jilted him, or, if 
I recollect the tale, was refused to 
him, through some family quarrel. 
He was a wild fellow, and, maddened 
with passion, he carried her off from 
a convent ; they were seized ; the lady 
was dragged back to take the veil, and 
the Count was thrown into a dungeon. 
His mistress, or his wife, as it may 
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happen, died of a broken heart before 
the honest Padres could wed her to 
her prison-bars for the good of her 
soul. This man broke loose at the 
tidings, and swore eternal vengeance 
against priest and country. He threw 
off family, friends, name, and country 
together. He joined me, for I too had 
something to lay to the account of the 
Padres ; and, in our cruizes, I think 
we paid the holy men in full." A tear 
stood in his eye. “ We must not leave 
him here," said he, gazing on the body. 
“ They will gibbet him ; he must be 
buried." 

He pointed to the white spires of a 
religious house on the brow of a re¬ 
mote hill. “ Boy," said he, “ if you 
want to be rich for life, you have only 
to go to that gate, and tell them that 
Hulaku is on shore and alone. It will 
be worth ten thousand zechins to you. 
Eh ? what do you think of the oppor¬ 
tunity ?" 

Vincentio coloured, and took the 
pirate's rough hand between his own. 
“ You saved my life," said he, in a 
submissive tone. “ Oh ! well, so I 
did," was the reply. “ I may have 
made you but a bad present after all; 
but, such as it is, you shall not be the 
worse for me." He put a purse of 
zechins into the reluctant boy's bo¬ 
som .—“ And now, sirrah," said he, 

we must turn to business, and bury 
the Captain." 

They scooped out a trench in the 
morass, and laid the dead in it. 

There," said Hulaku, though we 
can sing no mass over him, he will 
rest perhaps as quiet as if he had the 
Pope and Cardinals to chaunt his re- 
quiescat. There he will be safe from 
the wolf and the priest in this world." 

The mould was thrown in, and as 
it gradually hid the visage and form, 
Hulaku looked on his work with a 
more grieved countenance. His lip 
quivered, his frame shook ; and when 
Vincentio had gathered some of the 
tufted weeds to give the grave the ap¬ 
pearance of not having been lately 
made, the pirate, who had laboured 
vigorously before, refused to do more. 
“ Cover him, boy," said he in a low 
voice. fC I cannot lay the last sod on 
Montalto." 

The boy did as he was ordered, and 
planted a few branches of the furze 
and wild shrubs at hand on the clay. 
Hulaku had sat down on a large stone 
while this was doing. His face was in 
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his hands; and Vincentio, himself 
saddened by the ceremony, burst out 
into sobbing. The pirate started from 
the ground and took his hand. “ Come, 
sirrah, no more of this." He led him 
to the head of the grave. Yet, boy," 
he added, in an interrupted voice, <f if 
love or ambition should ever tempt 
you, remember this grave. Here lies 
what might have been an honour and 
a happiness to his country." His voice 
failed. He pressed his foot lightly up¬ 
on the edge of the turf, and, with a 
bended brow', and in almost a whis¬ 
per, made his brief epitaph —“ Here 
lies the heart of a lion !" 

The ceremony ended, the pirate led 
the way, by paths with which he seem¬ 
ed to have had old acquaintance, to¬ 
wards the hills, that here are a kind 
of portraits in little of the Apennine 
range ; fragments of rocky heights in¬ 
tersected with ragged defiles of a few 
feet across, and covered with stunted 
shrubs creeping down to the brink of 
noisy rivulets. “ I bring you along 
with me, boy," said he, because 
those heroes of his Majesty of the 
Two Sicilies will all find their way 
back to the field of battle, now that 
they hear no more firing. I should be 
hunted, and you would be hanged, to 
put into a bulletin." 

To Vincentio all the world was the 
same. He was as much at home among 
the wild birds and beasts of the Apen¬ 
nines, and struggling along their rough 
paths and scarped declivities, as he 
could have been in the Toledo of Na¬ 
ples, or in the Piazza di Spagnia of 
the Eternal City. He must in either 
have slept in the streets, and fed, as 
it might please the same chance that 
feeds the Lazaroni and the vulture. 
The pirate, too, had made some im¬ 
pression on his susceptible spirit. He 
was not ill pleased with the romantic 
adventure of the life that these moun¬ 
tains seemed to picture—a stirring and 
eager hazard for existence day after 
day, yet a new, bold, various struggle, 
anything but the melancholy mono¬ 
tony, the meagre squalidness, the dis¬ 
eased and indolent poverty, of an Ita¬ 
lian city. 

His companion was one well calcu¬ 
lated to give some force to this origi¬ 
nal impulse. His manliness and acti¬ 
vity ; his form in the vigour of life; 
the commanding and handsome cha¬ 
racter of a countenance, from which a 
few days’ wandering, and the fresh 
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mountain air, had cleared away the 
gloom and haggardness of his habitual 
life; his inspiriting and curious frag¬ 
ments of personal exploits and chances 
along the Mediterranean, bound the 
boy’s orphan feelings to him. They 
had exchanged their clothes for those 
of the peasant pilgrims, that during 
the summer are to be continually met 
among the mountains, wandering from 
one shrine to another, and often, if 
report be true, making up their tra¬ 
velling expenses by contributions on 
the less sanctified whom they are for¬ 
tunate enough to meet along the edge 
of forests at night-fall. Hulaku and 
his companion made unequalled pil¬ 
grims, and they traversed the immor¬ 
tal battlements of Italy, and the harder 
obstacles of its jealous cities, as if they 
were lords of the soil. 

In this way they spent six months, 
and the last day of the six found them 
canvassing vigorously for a dinner 
with the landlord of the little half¬ 
way house between Sesta and Milan. 

How they had lived in the mean¬ 
time, it would be hard to tell. The 
purse of zechins was soon gone. The 
last survived only to purchase a gui¬ 
tar, with which Hulaku used to sit on 
some of the mountain pinnacles that 
showed the evening sea, and sing rem¬ 
nants of Arab and Greek songs. His 
pupil gradually became as expert as 
himself, and this was made a source 
of livelihood. When they struck oft’ 
through the forests to avoid the trou¬ 
blesome magistrate of some luckless 
and beggared village, they lived upon 
cliesnuts, chance, nothing. 

In the towns their trials were of 
another kind, for Vincentio’s delicate 
beauty, the grace of his slender form, 
and his obvious reluctance to leave 
liis companion's side, sometimes rai¬ 
sed the suspicion that the young pil¬ 
grim was a disguised female, a not 
unfrequent occurrence among those 
holy people; and, on the other hand, 
the Algerine's magnificent form, his 
flashing eye, and florid cheek, caught 
the attention of the round and happy 
dames of the Cispadane and Transpa- 
dane; and many a sigh followed the 
pauls, nay, the piastres dropped into 
the guitar-player’s cap, by many a 
brown and loving Donxella, who would 
have rather seen him fitting her finger 
with the irrevocable mystic ring. 

But all were alike repelled. He 
seemed to have adopted some stern 
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determination against listening to the 
voice of the charmer, charm she never 
so wisely. His countenance wore even 
a peculiar cloud when woman was 
anxious to attract his eye ; and the 
result of any attentions more marked 
than usual, was always his departure 
at day-break from the vicinity. 

They approached within a short 
distance of the great Queen of North¬ 
ern Italy, where Hulaku, who had for 
some time preserved an unusual si¬ 
lence, stopped, and pointing to the 
spires of the Huomo, that rose in the 
sunlight like a bundle of lances of 
gold and ivory, he said, “ Boy, here 
we must part for an hour or two. Cir¬ 
cumstances make it hazardous for me 
to enter the city; take this letter to 
the Signior Barocci, in the Strada Ro- 
mana, near the Oppidale di Frati. I 
shall wait here for his answer." 

Vincentio went on his mission, en¬ 
tered Milan, made his obscure way 
through a labyrinth of streets, narrow, 
dark, and squalid, as is usual in the 
sight of the old Roman magnificence, 
and under the purest sky of the globe, 
wound his way, after a worse pilgri¬ 
mage than if he had traversed the 
mountains barefoot, into light, near 
the Oppidale, and began his inquiries 
for the Signior. 

But he might have better looked for 
him in the dungeons of the Venetian 
Inquisition. He found the Strada full 
of monks, friars, pedlars, and women, 
that made idlers of them all. A Swiss 
battalion, marching from their own ho¬ 
nest country to be corrupted through¬ 
out Italy, and finish their education 
in the Neapolitan service, were halt¬ 
ing in the street, to get from Milan 
what instruction that fat city of the 
arts and vices could furnish. A pup¬ 
pet-show was in full activity at one 
end, and at the other a Franciscan 
friar, with naked legs and breast, was 
haranguing the grannes, with an 
openness and vigour of allusion, that 
made them burst into roars of laugh¬ 
ter. 

Signior Barocci was not to be found, 
no one knew what had become of him ; 
some recollected that there had been 
seen in the Strada at nightfall a mise¬ 
rable old man, suspected to be a Jew, 
who from time to time crept out from 
a hovel, now in ruins. He had dis¬ 
appeared two years before. The hovel 
had blown up with a loud explosion 
at night, and in the morning nothing 
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was to be seen but burnt bones, and 
the fragments of chairs and tables. 
Whether the Signior had blown him¬ 
self up, or been carried off by the Holy 
Office, which had long kept a keen eye 
upon him, or by the claws of Satan 
himself, was a matter of doubt, if that 
could be so called, in which belief 
leaned so strongly to the last concep¬ 
tion. 

Vincentio now made his way back 
to the hillock where he had left his 
fellow-pilgrim. Eut he was gone, with¬ 
out trace or remembrance, or direction 
where to follow. The peasants conti¬ 
nually passing that rich road, through 
the richest plain of Europe, were ques¬ 
tioned with a wild eagerness of impor¬ 
tunity, that made them point to their 
foreheads, and count their beads, for 
the state of the inquirer's brains. The 
groves were hunted through with the 
untiring foot and quick eye of a moun¬ 
taineer. Hedge and hillock echoed 
with the Algerine's name. 

Might fell, and the compassionate 
villagers invited the boy to sleep under 
their roofs; but to sleep was impossi¬ 
ble, and distracted with the loss of his 
only friend, he rushed away, making 
the fields ring. 

The Algerine was not to be found, 
in a search of some days through the 
neighbourhood of the city, and through 
the city itself. The last paul was 
gone. Vincentio tried his guitar at 
the doors of some of the tables d’hote, 
but he was not one of the profession, 
and w r as soon driven off by the esta¬ 
blished minstrels of the pipe and the 
hurdygurdy. The world grew sullen 
round him—hunger and despair were 
in his heart, and after a day of wan¬ 
dering, he threw himself upon the 
steps of a church, when the last service 
of the day was beginning. The sound 
of the sweet music gradually softened 
him, and he dragged his feeble limbs 
within sight of the altar, with almost 
a feeling that there he was to die. The 
forms of the Romish faith are made to 
captivate the imagination—glittering 
altars ; the fumes of censers ; pictures 
where the pencil has fixed its finest 
memories of Italian beauty in the 
form of saint and angel; even the lof¬ 
tiness and massive grandeur of the 
architecture are of themselves enough 
to lift the worshipper beyond the low 
and chilling realities of life. Eut of 
all moments the most impressive is, 
when the grand ceremony is past— 


when the multitude of worshippers 
have scattered away, and the whole 
temple is left to a few, kneeling silent¬ 
ly and distant, like beings whom the 
world has forsaken, and who remain 
to cling to the last hope of the wound¬ 
ed spirit, with but a solitary priest at 
a remote altar, carrying on the service 
in a low tone, and as if there was none 
to see or hear but the souls of the pale 
martyrs in the shrines round hirn. All 
this -worship is to the imagination— 
the heart requires a loftier impulse, 
and is not to be exalted on the smoke 
of the censer, or the chant of priest 
or organ. He that is a spirit, must be 
worshipped in spirit; yet, to the unac¬ 
customed eye, there is feeling, a so¬ 
lemn beauty, and strong mastery of 
mind, in this gorgeous compound of 
Heathen pomp and Christian prostra¬ 
tion. It has lived long, and triumphed 
widely—it shall perish like that on 
whose altars its fires are lighted, and 
the world shall rejoice; but men shall 
long speak of it, as the richest device 
of the working of man’s mind. 

Vincentio had knelt at the balus¬ 
trade that, with a strange and myste¬ 
rious evidence of the spirit of that 
church, shuts out the people from the 
priest and the altar. It was the holi¬ 
day of the patron saint, and a lonely 
priest was going through the conclu¬ 
ding rite of the day. As the prayers 
closed, a curtain was gradually drawn 
back from a shrine above; and in the 
sound of a low harmony of voice and 
organ, and in the splendour of a con¬ 
stellation of silver lamps, the picture 
of the saint appeared; a scroll at its 
feet, held by angels, bore the name of 
St Antonia ! 

The young worshipper gazed on the 
divine beauty of this being, floating 
on clouds of purple light, and sur¬ 
rounded by seraph and cherub, w 7 ith 
an awe and homage beyond all lan¬ 
guage. She was his patroness, the 
name that had always brought him 
help, the gracious and supreme love¬ 
liness that had perpetually til led his 
dreams. He had begun almost to ima¬ 
gine that all these interpositions were 
wrought by the same living influence, 
and even that the Italian girl who had 
given him the topaz, and whose gentle 
beauty he had never forgotten, was the 
saint under another form. 

He was startled from his vision by 
the touch of a finger on his shoulder, 
and saw a round squat figure, with a 
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good-humoured face, standing at his 
side. “ Now that you have done your 
prayers, my lad/* said the man, with 
a strong Neapolitan twang, “ you had 
better go home, if you have not made 
up your mind to sleep among the 
saints. They are now going to lock the 
doors, and you will get no supper here 
unless you are a monk, or/' he added 
with a laugh and a cautious glance 
round, the son of a monk/' 

They went out of the church toge¬ 
ther, and the result of the Signior's 
inquiries was to take his new acquaint¬ 
ance home to supper. Signior ltubi- 
nelli was a painter, and though not 
remarkable for his admiration of the 
priests, he was a frequent evening at¬ 
tendant at the church of St Antonia. 
The cause of his coming was not love, 
for no arrow of Cupid could have pe¬ 
netrated such a depth of good living 
as covered his heart, nor money-ma¬ 
king, for the monks allow of no inter¬ 
lopers on their natural pasture land, 
nor matrimony, for of that he was ru¬ 
moured to have had more than his 
philosophy could manage at home. 
We must leave the point unsettled; 
but on this evening, in passing through 
the Chiesa, this painter's eye had been 
caught by Vincentio’s kneeling beauty. 
The fine head thrown back as the boy 
gazed upon the picture, the cliesnut 
curls clustering round his brow, the 
large black eye, with an expression the 
deeper for the then exhaustion of the 
features, and the cheek burning with 
adoration, fixed the artist to the spot. 
He had found a model, perhaps a pu¬ 
pil, for there was genius in the boy’s 
glance, and Signior Rubinelli could 
conceive no other name for genius than 
the faculty of handling a pencil. Per¬ 
haps, too, he had found an inmate, who 
might take a share in his domestic 
troubles, and take off the first of the 
Signora's Lombard tongue. 

From all, and from the last perhaps 
not least, the arrangement was made 
on the way between the church and 
the little street of St Barnabas, where 
the Signior secretly showed his weary 
friend to abed in the attic, and where, 
among a mob of pictures, the terrible 
evidences of the Signior’s first ex¬ 
ploits in the rivalry of Angelo and 
Raphael, he flung himself down, and 
dreamed alternate dreams of sorrow 
and love, golden profusion and propi¬ 
tious beauty. 

Vincentio made his appearance on 
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the next morning with something of 
that mingled sensation of nervousness 
and curiosity which assails nine-ten tbs 
of mankind when they are to make 
their debut, whether as friends or foot¬ 
men, before their superiors. The Sig¬ 
nora Rubinelli combined all the cha¬ 
racters of superiority in one, for she 
was a woman, a virago, and a wife. 

A dialogue, which had been loud 
enough to make its way from the fa¬ 
mily-den, where the curtain-lectures 
were regularly held, up through the 
flights of winding and ruinous stairs, 
and finally through the partition be¬ 
hind which Vincentio lay, next neigh¬ 
bour to the pigeons, acquainted him 
at once with the Signora's suprema¬ 
cy, her wrath at the attempt to take 
any step under her roof not origina¬ 
ting in her will; and her suspicions 
that the Signior's rebellion was, in 
the present instance, aggravated by 
the nature of his wandering; for, as 
the native proverb says, “ There may 
be an ocean of jealousy without a drop 
of love!" 

The Signora always prohibited a 
reply; and her Lombard volubility 
would not have left intermissive space 
enough for a word, unless she were to 
faint, or apply to the little sacred de¬ 
posit of Rosalia, which she kept in her 
most sacred closet, for the refection of 
her eloquent soul. But, as the only 
answer which he dared to make, her 
husband brought in Vincentio by the 
hand. The boy knelt before the lady, 
and in the accustomed language, wish¬ 
ed her all happiness. This, in Lom¬ 
bardy, is generally expressed in a long 
and almost Hebraic enumeration of 
beatitudes; “ May you be happy when 
the sun rises, and when he sets; happy 
under morn-lights and under twilights, 
happy in summer and in winter, hap¬ 
py in waking and in sleep, in maiden¬ 
hood and in marriage; may no ill star 
be above you, may no evil eye look 
upon you with a bead-roll of other 
good wishes duly instilled into the 
Parmesan children, and which their 
grandmothers, yellow and wrinkled as 
their own cheeses, are as steadily oc¬ 
cupied in teaching, and as proud of 
having taught, as an English count¬ 
ess of teaching her daughter the art 
of matrimony, and seeing her tuition 
rewarded in the capture of Man. 

As the benediction went on, the Sig¬ 
nora cast many a glance of reproach¬ 
ful commentary at her husband, who 
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stood silently, waiting the renewal of 
the storm. But the boy knelt before 
her with so much grace, held her hand 
with so tender a pressure, and spoke 
in so silvery a tone, that she would not 
break off his gentle adjuration. It was 
now finished, and he rose at com¬ 
mand. He lifted his eyes to her face; 
found that propitiousness was hover¬ 
ing there already, and added, with a 
smile, “ May you be as happy as you 
are handsome.” The smile might have 
been construed into anything, Rubi- 
nelli set it down for a very allowable 
sneer at a visage, where, to his idea, 
all charms had long disappeared. The 
lady, who had a different opinion of 
her face, took it not even as French¬ 
women would, as a compliment; but 
as an Italian, in the serious way, of a 
debt. In fact, the Signora had been 
a celebrated beauty, and had been 
once a village belle, then an opera dan¬ 
cer ; then a prima donna of the San 
Carlo ; sonnetteered by half the abbati 
and impro visa tori idlers from Vesuvius 
to the Alps ; cicisbeo’d by a cardinal, 
and, in the opinion of the Marcliesa di 
Friolera, whose income had fallen off 
rapidly at this crisis, subsidized by an 
Austrian prince. 

How she rolled down the hill of 
fortune from this eminence, till she 
rolled into the arms of little fat Rubi- 
nelli, it would be difficult to tell. But 
she brought with her all of her charms, 
talents, wealth, and dignities, that can 
be couched in the comprehensive word 
“ recollections.” 

The Signor Rubinelli was clever, as 
what Italian is not?—clever in his 
contriving to live by his art, or with his 
wife ; clever in contriving to keep up 
his rosy rotundity, and clever in con¬ 
triving to keep his ears on his head, or 
his head on his shoulders. 

Vincentio rapidly made his way. 
The Signora was past the period of im¬ 
prudence, and having lost the female 
propensity for seeing an adorer at her 
feet, she retained with the more vi¬ 
gour the female propensity for having 
a slave. 

The Signior Rubinelli had found a 
young auxiliary in his art, and au¬ 
gured, in the boy’s facility and fire, the 
rising of a prosperous trade to his 
Atelier. The Signior was an able art¬ 
ist. But who in Milan would employ 
a modern ? He might have as well 
been born an Englishman, and looked 
for patronage among his compatriot 
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nobles. But he was wiser than any 
Englisli-born pencil could be. Instead 
of lingering through life, painting the 
pudding faces of opulent citizenship, 
or the stony superciliousness of titled 
physiognomy, he applied himself to 
the patriotic task of increasing the pic¬ 
torial riches of his country. Tiutorets 
and Rosas, Raphaels and Julio Roma¬ 
nos, rushed from his creative hand; 
many a haughty gallery that would 
have repelled with instinctive scorn the 
name of the little adipose workman of 
Milan, was indebted to his working for 
half its honours. All masters and all 
subjects came alike to him. He dashed 
oft’ the gloom of Caravaggio, beamed 
in the amenity of Albano, flamed with 
the sullen fires of Spagnoletti, and 
flooded earth and heaven with the 
golden glories of Titian. He was, in 
the course of the same week, a Lom¬ 
bard, a Roman, a Bolognese, a Vene¬ 
tian. On the peculiar emergency of 
a higher price being offered, he would 
condescend to be even a Fleming, and 
exhibit the lavish muscular energy 
and gorgeous colouring of Rubens, or 
call up Rembrandt, surrounded by all 
his magic of shadowy and spectral 
splendour. 

And all this miracle was wrought 
with the greatest facility imaginable. 
Not an original idea was flung away ; 
not a new inch of canvass stained. The 
whole machinery was raised on the 
destruction of an occasional pile of old 
pictures, rejected of gallery, shop, and 
stall alike. Here, indeed, was havoc. 
The whole tribe of the ancient lum¬ 
berers of the pencil, the Arpinos, the 
Carpaccios, the Lucliettos, the Cima- 
bues, the Agostinos, went to instant 
oblivion, or rather were transmuted 
into an immortality of varnish and 
connoisseurship, to endure until the 
colouring peeled off from the ancient 
ground, and showed the heads of din¬ 
gy virgins, and iron-visaged saints of 
the fourteenth century, forcing their 
way to light through the dropping 
roses and fading forms of the virgins 
and saints of the nineteenth. 

Yet, in contradiction to the common 
opinion, tliata rogue wants nothing but 
cleverness, or a clever man nothing but 
roguery, to be rich, the Signior was not 
rich. The cause was, as the political 
economists would say, in the supera¬ 
bundance of the article in the market. 
The simple fact, that every third man 
in Italy is a picture-dealer, and that 
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no picture-dealer is supposed to find 
any impediment to his fortune in his 
conscience, may account equally for 
the narrow establishmen t of the Signior 
Pittore, and for his delight in disco¬ 
vering that Vincentio had a decided 
turn for the pencil. The young art¬ 
ist’s heads were like his mind—bril¬ 
liant, original, and full of passion, 
Ilubinelli, well acquainted with the 
arts of exciting public curiosity, sent 
them in succesion to the Marchesa di 
Cicognara, a cidevant belle, and the 
bluest of all the blue-stockings of Mi¬ 
lan. They were there shown to the 
few who had the honours of the bou¬ 
doir—descanted on by the Marchesa 
in person—praised by her abbes in 
waiting, and absolutely worshipped 
by three cavalieri serventi. Ilubinelli 
had, with professional tact, first taken 
the honours to himself. But the de¬ 
mand of the fervid Marchesa, that he 
should perform one of his miracles of 
art in her presence, for the mere ad¬ 
vantage of receiving her advice in the 
process, made it necessary that he 
should unearth his wonder-worker, and 
satisfy himself with the reflected glory 
of having discovered the young ge- 
flius, and filled him with his own in¬ 
spiration. 

There was a characteristic in these 
neads that still increased the curiosity 
of the noble blue-stocking. The same 
expression was traceable through them 
all—the same sunny brightness of 
smile—the same delicious play of a li¬ 
quid eye, dark as jet—the same trans¬ 
parent blush, like the uncertain dye 
of a young rose on the noble oval coun¬ 
tenance. The Marchesa half-thought, 
and thought with a sigh, that this per¬ 
petual portraiture bore some resem¬ 
blance to what she had once been, 
and, on the first conjecture, consulted 
her glass. She had better have con¬ 
sulted her conversazione, for no dubi¬ 
ousness met her there. On the earliest 
hint, their opinion was decided. The 
abbati applied their lunettes to their 
eyes, and pronounced on the fact with 
the authority of acknowledged con- 
noisseurship. The Monsignori with 
the red stockings declared the expres¬ 
sion to be the lovely similitude of the 
Marchesa at the present hour; and 
the three cavalieri serventi, with all 
the junior candidates for the survivor¬ 
ship, began to feel that a new candi¬ 
date was coming who might shake 
them all. Even the ladies admitted 
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that the resemblance was striking, but 
for some trivial differences, which they 
set down to the youth of the artist, 
but which, in their morning recollec¬ 
tions, they unequivocally set down to 
the age of the Marchesa. 

The romance grew ; the Marchesa 
was a widow, supremely opulent, and, 
notwithstanding the general opinion of 
the ladies of Milan, still handsome;— 
a showy preservation of all the charms 
that caution and the cosmetic art can 
keep through the trying length of five- 
and-forty years. At fifteen, she had 
married an old Marquis and General. 
She bore her chain with angry dignity, 
and frequent aspirations for an univer¬ 
sal war, in which Naples might be 
embarked for the term of her General's 
natural life. But peace brooded pro- 
vokingly upon the world, and she ran 
through her full period of twenty do¬ 
mestic years of attendance upon gout, 
ennui, peevishness, and tyranny. 

It had cost her ten years since the 
General’s death to get rid of the recol¬ 
lections of a state, which, she after¬ 
wards professed, gave her the most 
complete conception of the galleys. 
But there is a tide in all affairs; the 
showy Marchesa began to feel that 
she was still made for society. The 
new romance of those pictures struck 
in its stamp upon her fancy in the 
plastic moment; and on the first sight 
of the young painter, she convinced 
herself that this was the man made for 
her by the stars. 

Vincentio had now lived five years 
with his friend, and was grown up 
into manly beauty. But the glowing 
Marchesa was doomed to be unfor¬ 
tunate. Attraction of dress perpetual¬ 
ly changing—tenderness of accent so¬ 
liciting his sensibilities in every form 
of the pathetic—a pair of the most 
magnificent black eyes on this side of 
the Alps, restlessly pouring in their 
fire—all were in vain ; the whole as¬ 
sault and battery of passion seemed 
wasted on his impenetrable soul—he 
was of iron, ice, more than man, or 
less; passion enough to have liquified 
a Pope and all his Cardinals was ut¬ 
terly thrown away on this impregna¬ 
ble rock of a painter. 

“ Lungi ancor dal Campidoglio 

Vi son alure a queste eguali,” 
sighed the Marchesa; “ but if they 
are, they are in Siberia, and may all the 
saints keep them there.” 

The young painter s till went on with 
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his work. The lady was not to be fa¬ 
tigued, or she consoled herself for the 
fatigue by the duty of patronizing un¬ 
known genius, and the lately discover¬ 
ed conviction that her portraits were 
the most suitable presents for the va¬ 
rious bianclies of her noble family. 
Vincentio was happy—a fine woman 
was before his eyes, a fine house 
round him, hopes of distinction were 
rising in his fancy, and his pencil, 
which to his enthusiasm would have 
been an equivalent for all, was con¬ 
stantly in his hands. 

It was now the height of summer, 
and the Marchesa, to enjoy the cool 
air from a fountain in one of her many 
gardens, had changed the sittings to 
a suite of rooms in another face of the 
palazzo. A new portrait had been 
completed, and pronounced a chef- 
d’oeuvre by the circle. Animated by 
the general praise of her favourite, the 
lady had betrayed her secret, and the 
scandalous chronicle of Milan had de¬ 
cided, without loss of time, that the 
nobilissimi of the Cicognara blood were 
^ibout to be disgraced by a mesalliance. 

The belief sank deep in one, a cou¬ 
sin, a cavaliere servente, and hitherto 
no hopeless suitor. 

He was, like the general class of 
the Italian nobility, a man of desperate 
means, a man of talent, a volcano of 
passion and pride, and a first-rate gla¬ 
diator. He had watched the rich wi¬ 
dow with the double keenness of ava¬ 
rice and jealousy. The discovery of her 
inclinations smote him like a death- 
warrant. To challenge the painter was 
out of the question ; it would breed a 
fracas, it might procure him a sentence 
of exile, it must degrade his sword, 
and, worst of all evils, it must make 
the Marchesa hostile for life. The 
simple remedy for all was to run his 
sword without defiance or disturbance 
through the presumptuous painter. 
So thought and so did the most bril¬ 
liant ruffiano of Milan, the Signior Ja¬ 
copo Velletri. 

The portrait had been brought back 
to the usual room of the sittings, to 
receive some final touches. Its state¬ 
ly subject had, on this day, felt her¬ 
self impelled more than ever to dis¬ 
tinctly ask Vincentio “ to marry her;” 
and, as a gentler means of leading 
him to ask the question for himself, 
she had wandered into a long pre¬ 
fatory dialogue relative to his histo¬ 
ry. 
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It was briefly communicated, and 
the enamoured widow was still more 
enamoured. The son, who never knew 
his father, might be the son of a prince 
in disguise; there was romance in his 
birth—romance in his life—romance 
in his beauty—and tenfold more ro¬ 
mance in the glowing soul of the ma¬ 
ture Marchesa. She next ventured 
on the tender inquiry, whether those 
pictures, in which his pencil had per¬ 
petually revived the same expression, 
as saint or sinner, under hood, veil, 
and turban, did not owe their simili¬ 
tude to some face that “ he had loved, 
or could love ?” This was unfortunate, 
for Vincentio at once admitted that it 
was the recollection of a countenance 
that had struck him several years be¬ 
fore. The story of his meeting with 
the Italian girl — the giver of that 
ring which still gleamed on his hand, 
was told ; and his listener was for the 
first time aware, that whatever right 
she might obtain over the heart, the 
imagination was gone. 

But ff her rival had been a child. 
Time had passed; the lover, if lover 
he was, had seen her no more; and 
fortune, wealth, title, and time, were 
irresistible with nine-tenths of man¬ 
kind.” The reasoning shot through 
her mind, and her eye sparkled again. 
Yet she was agitated; the authority of 
her claims on universal homage had 
now been disputed for the first time. 
She suddenly felt the oppressive tem¬ 
perature of the day with increased op¬ 
pression, buried herself in the shade 
of the roses that hung in a thicket of 
bloom and fragrance over the garden 
window ; returned, quarrelled with 
the picture, reprobated the insolence, 
folly, and tyranny of man; to Vin- 
centio’s surprise, declared that she 
would sit no more to his pencil ; and 
then, with a strange mixture of haugh¬ 
tiness and humility, forced a ring of 
great value on him, and rushed out of 
the room. 

It was impossible to mistake this 
disturbance of a proud and tempes¬ 
tuous bosom, and Vincentio felt him¬ 
self painfully circumstanced. His 
mind was already filled with an image 
which he had unconsciously cherish¬ 
ed till it had grown into a part of his 
nature. To meet his young preserver, 
that Antonia, whom, in his solitary 
enthusiasm, he had sometimes thought 
to be only the earthly presence of his 
Guardian Angel, he would have sacri- 
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ficed the hope of a throne. He wan¬ 
dered into the ample gardens, and 
flung himself by a fountain, on which 
stood a marble Psyche, with her wings 
expanded; an emblem of love that 
sought its answering spirit above the 
stars. The gentle rustling of the myr¬ 
tles around him, and the tinkling of 
the waters, lulled him into sleep. 

His dreams were vivid. He saw 
clouds opening, and his love descend¬ 
ing with the brightness of a seraph 
winged. He heard strange and furious 
voices—found himself struggling on 
the edge of a precipice, and awoke 
with an outcry. 

Another moment and his sleep would 
have been in the grave. He saw a 
poniard darting at his neck. But his 
exclamation had startled the murder¬ 
er ; the blow missed, and the poniard 
was plunged in the ground. But a 
herculean grasp was on his throat. 
He sprang upwards by an effort of 
desperation, and shook off' the assas¬ 
sin. Yet his youth, and slightness of 
form, were no match for the firm-knit 
sinew and muscular rage that now 
rushed upon him. The poniard was 
still fixed in the ground, and the dead¬ 
ly struggle was to get it into posses¬ 
sion : they writhed, tore, trampled 
each other; they fought prostrate— 
fought on the knee—fought foot to 
foot. Each had still a hand on the 
throat of the other; neither could 
utter a word ;—at length Vincentio 
found himself failing, and gathering 
his last strength into one effort, bound¬ 
ed against his assailant’s bare bosom. 
The shock was irresistible—he fell, 
and they rolled to the bottom of the 
slope together. As they lay gasping, 
face to face, Vincentio, with return¬ 
ing recollection, for the first time re¬ 
cognized Velletri, and faintly pronoun¬ 
ced his name. A hue of blacker fero¬ 
city crossed the villain’s visage at the 
detection, and as he drew up his hand 
from under his side, Vincentio saw 
the flash of the poniard. They had 
rolled over it in the fall. Vincentio 
felt the steel at his throat, felt a sud¬ 
den pang and gush of blood, sent out 
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one dying cry, and thought that all 
was over. 

When he returned to his senses, he 
thought that he saw a vision of para¬ 
dise. A form was bending over him 
with an expression of anxious beauty, 
such as he had a thousand times ima¬ 
gined in his Guardian Angel. Youth ; 
the dark eye, the waving ringlets, the 
glowing countenance, the form of lux¬ 
uriant yet graceful loveliness ;—he 
waited only to see this child of immor¬ 
tality spread its pinions, and summon 
him to follow her beyond the world. 
But he soon saw tears; he heard a ti¬ 
mid voice, that, to him, sounded like 
the echo of early music; he saw a slight 
and snowy hand scattering drops from 
the fountain on his forehead; and he 
awoke to astonishment, love, and the 
true Antonia. 

The explanation was rapid. She 
was the niece of the Marchesa, but 
had been kept studiously from gene¬ 
ral society, possibly from the reluct¬ 
ance of the elder beauty to allow the 
hazard of competition. Vincentio she 
had never seen since the adventure of 
the Inn, yet his memory had adhered 
to her with the vividness of first im¬ 
pressions. The accidental change of the 
painting-room had brought him to that 
side of the palazzo in which she lived. 
She had heard Vincentio’s cry; she 
had run towards it instinctively. She 
saw a man spring from the ground, 
and escape into the thicket, and found 
Vincentio, whom she recognized at 
once, fainting. 

The story has come to its conclusion. 

I should have but to detail the reluct¬ 
ant generosity of the Marchesa, con¬ 
vinced at last of the truth, that young 
love alone is irresistible ;—or the des¬ 
perate career and ruin of prodigality 
and blood in Velletri;—or the deep and 
hallowed penitence of the renegado 
I-Iulaku, reconciled to the faith of his 
Italian ancestors ;—or the happiness of 
Vincentio, and the lovely being whose 
name was more than a talisman in all 
his sorrows, and whose possession 
might have made him forget that there 
was sorrow in the world. 
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THE BIBLE 

We have on various occasions, in 
the last fifteen months, warmly taken 
the part of the Bible Societies, par¬ 
ticularly those of Ireland. We have 
defended them, and called upon them 
for increased exertions ; we have in¬ 
sisted on the necessity of making the 
people of Ireland acquainted with 
the Scriptures; we have lauded very 
highly the Clergymen and Dissenting 
Ministers who distinguished them¬ 
selves in the Bible discussions of the 
last year, and exhorted them to hold 
their meetings in despite of all oppo¬ 
sition. We cannot, therefore, when 
these Societies are attacked as they 
now are, remain silent. 

We are laymen, and if this were a 
matter ofabstract religious controversy, 
we certainly would not touch it; we 
have a great dislike for such contro¬ 
versy. But we feel the question to be 
a political one of the first magnitude, 
whether we look at it as it affects the 
Church, or as it affects the interests 
of Ireland. We believe the Bible 
Societies to be in effect in Ireland, 
whatever they may be in intention, 
mighty political engines, and that 
they will produce to both Ireland and 
Britain, political benefits of the first 
order; it is principally this belief 
which leads us to take up the question. 
We shall discuss it throughout as a 
political one. 

^ We are not over fond of waging war 
single-handed, although it has often 
been our fortune lately to take the field 
almost unaided against the greater 
part of the Press and of our parties. 
We therefore derive no small satisfac¬ 
tion from finding ourselves supported 
in this question by the Prime Minister 
—by such a man and such a states¬ 
man as the Earl of Liverpool. If his 
lordship needed defending from the 
mass of slander and expostulation 
which has recently been heaped upon 
him for countenancing the Bible Socie¬ 
ties, we would begin with his defence, 
and we would spare no effort for render- 
ingitcompleteand triumphant. Butliis 
virtues as a man, and his experience 
and reputation as a minister, have 
placed him where his assailants cannot 
injure him. He requires no defenders. 
The affection with which his country 
regards him lias been nobly earned, 
and it is too pure and exalted in its 
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nature to be diminished by unmerited 
censure. Long may his country en¬ 
joy the enviable distinction of having 
a Prime Minister, who, like him, will 
boldly stand forward to support re¬ 
ligion and morals, and assist in circu¬ 
lating the Scriptures ! 

We belong to the Church of England, 
we frequent no other place of worship, 
and in regard to affection for it, and 
anxiety for its prosperity, we will yield 
to no man in the empire. If we could 
be brought to believe that the Bible 
Associations would injure and over¬ 
throw this Church, they certainly 
would find us among their bitter 
enemies ; and we should not even now 
be writing in their favour, if we could 
only do it from the opinons of others. 
We have looked with some attention at 
their enemies, at their objects, at what 
has been said against them—at their 
effects; and the result is, an opinion that 
they will benefit, rather than injure, 
the Church of England. If this opi¬ 
nion be erroneous, it is neither a hasty, 
a dishonest, nor a borrowed one. 

When we look at the enemies of the 
Bible Societies, we find, first, his 
Holiness the Pope, who fathers them 
upon the Devil in the most uncere¬ 
monious way possible—then we have 
the whole body of the Catholics—then 
we have the men who are avowedly 
labouring to root up Christianity— 
then we have those who covertly scoff 
at all religions—and then we have the 
politicians who are eternally reviling 
the Church of England. This has 
very great weight with us, in making 
us think that the Church will not 
suffer much harm from the Bible So¬ 
cieties. The bitter enemies of the 
Church would scarcely be likewise the 
bitter enemies of things likely to 
destroy it. If we knew nothing of 
these Societies but this, it would give 
them a high place in our favour. They 
have, however, other enemies, and 
these are—we say it with sorrow—the 
men who are called High Churchmen 
—who state themselves to be the most 
faithful champions of the Church of 
England. These men are fighting 
side by side with the Pope, the Jesuits, 
the Catholic Priests, the Infidels, the 
Whig Church-robbers, &c. against 
the Bible Societies. The fact that 
they have joined such allies should 
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not alone induce us to decide against 
them; but when we listen to what 
they say, we find it to be almost ver¬ 
batim what these allies have repeated 
ten thousand times before them. We 
deny the statements ; we dispute the 
reasoning. 

The Societies in question professed¬ 
ly exist to circulate the Holy Volume, 
without note or comment; they repre¬ 
sent this to be their sole object. We 
will, therefore, now look at the Scrip¬ 
tures, and at the consequences which, 
according to the natural course of 
things, may he expected to flow from 
their circulation. 

If the Bible were an uninteresting, 
dry, doctrinal work, calculated only to 
implant abstract opinions, perhaps its 
circulation might yield no great benefit; 
if it were a controversial work, tainted 
with sectarian bitterness, it might 
perhaps produce much evil. But it is 
neither the one, nor the other. Take 
from this wonderful book its divine 
origin and religious character, and it 
is still, in respect of curious informa¬ 
tion, attractive amusement, beneficial 
instruction, genius and talent, un¬ 
rivalled in the whole range of litera¬ 
ture. Looked at merely as a literary 
work, with reference to all the attri¬ 
butes of literary excellence, no other 
hook, in any tongue, can enter into 
comparison with it. Paradise Lost is 
called the first poem in our language, 
and yet what is it, as poetry, compared 
with various parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ? Which of our writers could 
have written the Psalms, the hook of 
Job, that of Isaiah, or even Ecclesiasti- 
cus? Were we to assume the four 
Gospels to be fictions, no author could 
be named capable of writing them. 
After reading all that men of the first 
genius and acquirements have written, 
we still find the finest specimens of 
varied originality, powerful descrip¬ 
tion, beautiful narrative, profound 
wisdom, simplicity, pathos, and sub¬ 
limity, lofty poetry, and overpower¬ 
ing eloquence, in the Bihle. It never 
would have stood its ground as it has 
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done, had it not been for its transcen- 
dant and inimitable beauties as a li¬ 
terary composition. 

We do not care much for beauty 
without utility; welove whatis practi¬ 
cal, what is useful, what is calculated 
to yield daily benefit; and therefore 
we are the friends of the Bible. It is 
astonishing that the sacred volume is 
generally spoken of as though it were 
only calculated to implant abstract be¬ 
lief. Looked at merely with respect 
to amusement, no other hook will bear 
reading so often ; looked at with refe¬ 
rence to beneficial instruction, no other 
book contains so much. No other 
book contains such a mass of sound, 
practical wisdom—of every-day wis¬ 
dom, calculated to benefit all ranks 
and descriptions in all the duties and 
contingencies of life. A very large 
part of it relates not to abstract belief, 
but to general conduct. Putting reli¬ 
gion out of sight, every man, from the 
statesman to the labourer, may draw 
that knowledge from it which will 
contribute essentially to liis worldly 
success and happiness. He who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the Bible, 
is well acquainted with human nature, 
and with the best rules for managing 
the common concerns of life. He knows 
that which will make him not only a 
good member of society, but a pros¬ 
perous man in his calling. He can 
scarcely fail of being a very intelligent 
sensible man, even if he be a stranger 
to other books. In addition to this, 
the Bible forms one of the best sources 
of comfort under sorrow and affliction. 
1-Ie who is persecuted and distressed— 
who is wronged and deserted—who is 
tortured by disease, or smitten by ca¬ 
lamity—will find that to console and 
sustain him in the Psalms, and other 
parts of the Scriptures, which he will 
find in no other quarter. 

To the humbler classes, the Bible, 
as a whole, is much less difficult to 
read and understand than other hooks. 
Very high Church authority has in¬ 
deed said, that some parts of it can¬ 
not easily be understood ;* and this 


* Perhaps a new division of the Scriptures, in respect of chapter and verse, would 
yield great benefit. The present is an injudicious one; it often injures cruelly both 
the sense and the beauty of the diction. By tearing one part of a subject, and one 
member of a sentence, from another, as it frequently does, it perplexes and misleads 
the common reader, and assists the false teacher mightily in raising and supporting 
his system of error. 
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perhaps is true. No book was ever 
written of which the same could not 
be asserted; but it touches not the 
greater portion of the Scriptures. Ge¬ 
nerally speaking, are the historical 
parts hard to understand ? Are the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Ecclesiasticus, and great part of the 
Prophecies, hard to understand ? Is 
the chief portion of the Gospels diffi¬ 
cult of comprehension ? Granting that 
the meaning of a comparatively few 
parts is ambiguous, do not the clergy 
exist to explain it ? When it is the 
especial duty of every clergyman to 
explain the Scriptures weekly to his 
parishioners, it certainly seems very 
extraordinary that a dignitary of the 
Church should object to tbeir circula¬ 
tion on the ground that the sense of a 
few parts is wrapt in obscurity. Not 
only is the greater part of the Bible 
more intelligible to the illiterate than 
other books, but its lessons are the 
most attractive ones that can be found 
in our literature. What moral in¬ 
struction does our language contain, 
either in prose or poetry, which is so 
well calculated for seizing upon the 
attention, and rivetting itself upon the 
memory, as the books of maxims in the 
Old Testament and the four Gospels ? 

It is said, that the circulation of the 
Bible tends to create fanaticism. We 
are much afraid, that those who say 
this are very imperfectly acquainted 
with the Bible. Fairly construed, and 
certainly a book ought to be judged of 
according to the fair construction of 
its language, it seems to us to be the 
best antidote to fanaticism that exists. 
The Old Testament, as a whole, must 
at any rate be excepted from the charge; 
for a large part is historical, another 
large part is composed of maxims of 
practical life, and the remainder is 
scarcely quoted at all by fanatics of 
any kind. With regard to the New 
Testament, the Gospels consist in the 
main of sober, plain instructions, 
touching belief and conduct, which 
can only be made to support fanati¬ 
cism by grossly perverting the mean¬ 
ing of the language. Fanaticism takes 
its ground chiefly upon the Epistles ; 
and, with respect to them, it is com¬ 
pelled to torture the sense in the most 
unwarrantable manner. When the 
bitter enemies of the Bible Societies 
declare that fanatical doctrines of all 
kinds are at variance with the fair and 
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plain meaning of the Scriptures, it is 
certainly singular enough that they 
should charge the circulation of the 
Scriptures with generating such doc¬ 
trines. That which the Scriptures 
teach cannot be fanaticism; and that 
which they do not teach—which is 
inconsistent with them—will scarcely 
be produced bv the study of them. 
Putting everything else out of sight, 
and judging of the Bible as a whole 
according to the fair sense of its lan¬ 
guage, we esteem it to be a mighty en¬ 
gine for repressing fanaticism. What 
fanaticism really flows from, we shall 
attempt to show in another part of this 
article. 

If our Church were unhappily, in 
its doctrine and discipline, at variance 
with the Bible, we should call for the 
reformation of the former, and not the 
suppression of the latter. This Church 
tells us in its articles, that “ It is not 
lawful for it to ordain anything that is 
contrary to God’s word written ; nei¬ 
ther may it expound one place of 
Scripture, that it be repugnant to an¬ 
other. Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation ; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be 
believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to sal¬ 
vation.” The Church of England tells 
us this, and common sense tells us that 
nothing can possibly be Christianity 
which is contrary to the Bible. The 
Church, therefore, expressly forbids 
us to support it against the Scriptures. 
It, however, is so far from being at va¬ 
riance, that we believe it to be more 
in harmony with them than any 
other church, or any chapel whatever. 
In our judgment, no Christian body 
has so little to fear, and so much to 
hope for, from the free circulation of 
the Bible, as the Church of England. 
This Church owes its origin to the 
circulation of the Scriptures; it pro¬ 
fesses to stand upon them alone; it 
tells us, in its beautiful service, that 
they were left for our instruction, and 
that we ought to search them dili¬ 
gently ; and it would be strange in¬ 
deed if it were now to attempt to keep 
them from our hands. Woe to it if the 
Bible shall ever be made its enemy ! 

Thinking thus, we wish most heart¬ 
ily that every one of our fellow-sub¬ 
jects were possessed of a Bible. 
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We have here separated the Sacred 
Volume from the Societies and every¬ 
thing else, and judged of it exclusively 
with reference to its own character. 
We will, however, fairly own, that it 
would be very possible for the Bible 
Societies to make the circulation of it 
the pretence for pernicious conduct. 
We have not to learn, that men have 
often committed the greatest atrocities 
in the name of the Bible. We know 
that the best object will yield evil ra¬ 
ther than good, if it be in the hands 
of improper men ; and we will there¬ 
fore now look at the character of those 
who compose the Bible Societies. 

These Societies, as the world knows, 
are all connected, and form in reality 
only one. They consist of clergymen 
and laymen of the Church of England, 
and Dissenting Ministers and laymen 
of almost all persuasions. We think 
that full one-half of their funds is 
contributed by churchmen. Now, in 
the first place, what are the clergy¬ 
men who belong to them ? They are 
many of them, it is said, evangelical 
ones. And what is an evangelical cler¬ 
gyman ? He is one exceedingly pious, 
exceedingly strict in his morals, and 
exceedingly industrious in the dis¬ 
charge of his religious duties. We 
wish from our souls that the same 
could be said of all the clergy who are 
hostile to the Bible Societies. But then 
it is said that he errs in doctrine—that 
he approaches too closely to the Dis¬ 
senters. Well, if his doctrine be not 
sanctioned by the .Church, why is he 
not expelled the pulpit ? And if it be, 
why is he railed against by his clerical 
brethren ? No one will venture to say 
that it is condemned by the Church ; 
and the charge against it is, in sub¬ 
stance, that it is too strict and severe— 
that it pushes matters to an extreme 
in belief and practice. If this be a 
fault, we believe it produces very few 
bad consequences. There is no earthly 
danger of the nation's being made 
<c righteous overmuch.” * 

With regard to abstract doctrines, 
the evangelical clergy differ very wide¬ 
ly from each other. Some are highly 
Calvinistic, and others lean as much 
towards Arminianism. On this point, 
therefore, they are never likely to act 
in a body to create a schism in the 
Church. We frankly own, that we do 
not like the sermons of many of them. 
We wish all religious teachers to pay 
less attention to what is called expe¬ 


rimental, than to practical religion. 
They would profit much, we think, if 
they would give the Gospels the first 
place in their favour, and study well 
the sermons of the First Teacher of 
Christianity. We cannot but think 
that the belief may be more easily 
kept in order than the actions ; how¬ 
ever necessary faith may be, we still 
must have works. We would have a 
minister to confine himself but little 
to dry doctrines ; we would have him 
to go beyond general denunciations 
against common sins ; lie should stu¬ 
dy mankind, and deal forth his thun¬ 
der against the particular and prevail¬ 
ing wickedness of the moment. He 
should attack not only open theft, but 
the cheating and over-reaching of 
tradesmen and others—not only de¬ 
tect lying, but paltry evasion and in¬ 
sincerity—not only the gross sins of 
the irreligious, but the uncharitable¬ 
ness and other errors of the religious. 
His sermons should thoroughly ana¬ 
lyse human life, as it is found at 'pre¬ 
sent among all descriptions of men. 
The preaching of many of the evange¬ 
lical clergy is almost exclusively doc¬ 
trinal, and it is chiefly calculated to 
benefit the decidedly religious. It uses 
the quaint, obsolete, luscious, obscure 
language of the old religious writers, 
and assigns to many words, such as 
faith, love, grace, &c. a meaning very 
different from that which the diction¬ 
ary gives them. This we conceive to 
be a very great fault. Why do not 
these clergymen use the style of the 
present day, as it is to be found among 
our best writers ? Were they to do 
this, it w'ould render their sermons 
infinitely more useful, and it would 
remove much of the reproach which 
now rests upon them. 

The Church ought undoubtedly to 
know its own doctrines, but w r e think 
that it ought not to be over scrupu¬ 
lous in respect of doctrines. It is said 
that the Articles were drawn up with 
the view of meeting, as far as possible, 
the scruples of all, and of gaining as 
many Christians as possible, of differ¬ 
ent persuasions ; and the same spirit, 
we fervently trust, will always actuate 
those who have in their hands the in¬ 
terests of the Church. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the Church, than for 
it to adopt the narrow, jealous, hair¬ 
splitting, intolerant, despotic spirit of 
the Catholic one. We put it to any 
statesman to say,what the consequences 
3 
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would be to the country, were all the progress of the Dissenters, and we shall 
regular clergy what is called High- be much mistaken if they do not ul- 
Churchmen—'were they all to stand timately do far more injury to the 
aloof from the Dissenters, and treat chapels than any other men what- 


them as hitter enemies ? The war of 
extermination would not be confined 
to one side, and the whole of the Dis¬ 
senters would be continually striving 
for the political, as well as religious, 
destruction of the Church. In our 
judgment, the Evangelical Clergy do 
the Church great service. They draw 
to it large congregations; they have 
removed a vast portion of the animo¬ 
sity of the Dissenters ; the latter will 
willingly hear them preach, and they 
readily admit that the Church posses¬ 
ses same good ministers—some who 
really (i preach the Gospel/’ We 
think it a mighty point gained for the 
Church, when the mass of the Dis¬ 
senters can be brought occasionally to 
enter its doors, and to admit that a 
portion of its clergy are what they 
ought to be. If a dangerous enemy 
cannot be destroyed, it is wise to mi¬ 
tigate his enmity ; it is wretched po¬ 
licy to make political foes of the Dis¬ 
senters, because they are religious ri¬ 
vals—to provoke them to use their gi¬ 
gantic political power for the destruc¬ 
tion of the Church as a state institu¬ 
tion, because they make religious pro¬ 
selytes. If those clergymen who are 
called High-Churclimen, wish for the 
utter annihilation of the Church, they 
have nothing to do but to get up a 
quarrel with their evangelical brethren 
touching the Bible Societies, and what 
they are pleased to call Puritanism • 
We should not speak thus favour¬ 
ably of the Evangelical Clergy, if they 
were dissatisfied with the Church and 
its doctrines, but they are not. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, they are the warm 
friends of both, and many of them 
rank among the most determined op¬ 
ponents of the Catholics. It is said 
that they dispose their hearers for be¬ 
coming Dissenters, but we cannot be¬ 
lieve it. On such a point human na¬ 
ture may safely be trusted. They are 
as anxious for retaining their congre¬ 
gations, and of course for prevent¬ 
ing them from frequenting dissenting 
places of worship, as other clergymen. 
We believe, too, that they are far more 
successful in keeping their flocks from 
the chapel, and in drawing Dissenters 
to the Church, than many of their 
brethren who revile them. They have 
done a great deal towards arresting the 
Vol. XVIII. 


ever. 

In the second place, what are the 
laymen of the Church who support 
the Bible Societies? Very many of 
them have not been “ evangelized ,”— 
are not what the world would call re¬ 
ligious men. They, or their wives and 
children, contribute because they be¬ 
lieve the object of the Societies to be, 
not to propagate this creed or that— 
not to kindle the flame of religious en¬ 
thusiasm—hut to put a mass of prac¬ 
tical wisdom, and sound moral and re¬ 
ligious instruction, into the hands of 
the ignorant A large portion of them 
are decided Tories. There are no men 
in the empire who would hazard more, 
in person and property, for the Church 
of England, than themselves. Yet the 
Whigs and the Catholics are more 
tenderly dealt with than they are, by 
those who call themselves High Tories 
and High-Churchmen. Every epithet 
that can impeach their understanding 
and honesty—that can wound and 
blacken—is mercilessly cast upon them. 
We will not return railing for railing, 
but we will say, that this is alike un¬ 
deserved and unjustifiable. We will 
tell those who are guilty of it, that, 
whatever injury it may do to the 
Societies in question, it will do still 
more to the Church of England. This 
Church must be protected and strength¬ 
ened by other means, than arraying one 
part of its members against the other, 
and slandering and disgusting many 
of the most zealous of its supporters. 

But it is said that the Churchmen 
mix and act with the Dissenters in these 
Societies. So they do, and we look at 
it with great pleasure. The Church 
cannot destroy the Dissenters, and the 
Dissenters cannot destroy the Church ; 
therefore, the more harmoniously they 
exist together the better. The Bible 
Meetings, by bringing the clergy and 
laity of the Church into friendly in¬ 
tercourse with the dissenting mini¬ 
sters and laity, have had prodigious 
effects in allaying religious animosity, 
and this has yielded the best fruits 
both to the Church and the nation. 
These meetings are just as likely to 
make Churchmen of the Dissenters, 
as to make the Churchmen Dissenters. 
The different interests of the two par¬ 
ties keep the whole from improper 
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conduct; one watches and restrains 
the other. The Societies exist, simply 
to circulate the Scriptures, and no one 
can say that they circulate anything 
else; no one can say that their funds 
are used for other objects. If the Dis¬ 
senters follow them to circulate their 
tracts, they do it at their own cost, and 
the Churchmen have full liberty to 
imitate them. 

But it is asserted that Churchmen 
ought to confine their support to the 
Society for promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge. Far be it from us to say any¬ 
thing but praise of this most excellent 
Society. Nothing, however, we think, 
could well be more mischievous than for 
its friends to hold it forth as the rival 
and enemy of the Bible ones. “What's 
in a name ?”—The Societies which ex¬ 
ist to circulate the Scriptures, must 
exist to promote Christian Knowledge. 
It, like them, seeks to circulate the 
Bible, but it wishes to circulate the 
Prayer Book—a volume which cannot 
be too highly panegyrised, and which 
we wish was in every one's hands— 
likewise. So far as they go, they act 
with it; when it takes up party ob¬ 
jects, they leave, but do not oppose it. 
Now, why does it not regard them as 
auxiliaries, and turn their circulating 
of the Bible into the means for ena¬ 
bling it to circulate more profusely 
the Prayer Book ? The interests of 
this Society have never been well ma¬ 
naged : no efficient measures have ever 
been taken to make the nation ac¬ 
quainted with it, and to procure for it 
funds. But had the contrary been the 
case, it never could have flourished as 
the Bible Societies have done, because 
half of those who support them never 
could have contributed to it. It pro¬ 
duces its peculiar benefits, and they 
produce theirs; we can see no earth¬ 
ly reason why they should be re¬ 
garded as opponents. We actually 
think that the Church profits quite as 
much, though in a different way, from 
the latter as from the former. Let it 
never be called wisdom in this coun¬ 
try to refuse to a man a Bible, because 
he cannot, or will not, have a Praver 
Book. 

But the grand objection to the Bi¬ 
ble Societies is—that they generate Fa¬ 
naticism and Puritanism, and multiply 
Dissenters. We hold this to be per¬ 
fectly groundless, and to be advanced 
in the teeth of the most decisive evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. 
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We are aware that there are people 
who call condemnation of vice and li¬ 
centiousness, Fanaticism and Puritan¬ 
ism. Were we to censure habitual 
drunkenness and lewdness, the profa¬ 
nation of the Sabbath, or any gross 
vice that the Scriptures and the Church 
of England forbid, they would call us 
Fanatics and Puritans. With such peo¬ 
ple we hold no controversy; we speak 
only to those who give to the English 
language its old and legitimate signifi¬ 
cation. There is no country in the 
world, no matter what its religion may 
be, which is so free from fanaticism as 
England and Scotland—the two na¬ 
tions in which the Scriptures are the 
most profusely circulated. The tri¬ 
fling degree of it which exists in them, 
is wholly different in its character 
from that which is to be found in other 
parts of the world. Here it always pro¬ 
duces the best morals, and rarely makes 
religious slaves of the people; in other 
countries it is often combined with 
bad morals, and it generally establish¬ 
es priestly tyranny. 

In judging of Fanaticism as politi¬ 
cians, we should certainly look at its 
different kinds and degrees with some 
discrimination. We do not go so far as 
the Dissenters, but we should be loath 
to call their strictness Fanaticism. If a 
man will not go to the theatre, or play 
a rubber at whist, or sing a song, or 
eat a hot dinner on a Sunday, from the 
fear of its being sinful, we may think 
his scruples groundless; but we can¬ 
not see why he should be abused for 
it. If his creed make him scrupulous¬ 
ly moral and virtuous, without caus¬ 
ing him to injure his neighbours and 
the community, we think it ought 
to gain him the favour, rather than 
the hostility, of the statesman, even 
though it lead him into divers peculi¬ 
arities and eccentricities of opinion and 
action. 

Instead of the Bible Societies having 
increased fanaticism, it has declined 
ever since they became in to being. Who 
would now read the volumes of con¬ 
troversy on points of abstract doctrine 
with which the press formerly teemed? 
Such controversy is at present distaste¬ 
ful to the whole religious world. The 
Methodists, Independents, &c. are 
considerably less fanatical and strict 
than they were formerly. Catholicism 
in this country is practically, in many 
essential points, a different religion 
from the Catholicism of Ireland and 
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the Continent. In so far as regards re¬ 
ligious conduct, we believe that our 
sects were never so moderate, sober, 
and rational, and so little inclined for 
strife, as at present. Whatever fana¬ 
ticism there may be among them, we 
think it is such as the statesman ought 
not to quarrel with. It produces good 
to the State, and not evil; it renders 
mighty service to morals; it forms a 
most valuable counterpoise to the mass 
of vice and profligacy which must ever 
be found in a free and wealthy nation. 

The political conduct of the sects 
has improved since the formation of 
the Bible Societies. The bad principles 
of the Unitarians—by far the worst of 
the sects in our judgment—are no 
longer thrust forward in their sermons, 
&c., as formerly. The old Geneva spirit 
of the Independents has been softened. 
The sects are so far from being likely 
to combine for the overthrow of the 
Church, that we believe their enmity 
towards it is much weaker now than 
it ever previously was. Much bad 
feeling is no doubt entertained towards 
it among the more ignorant part of the 
Dissenters, but the wealthy and intel¬ 
ligent portion speak of it with respect, 
and would rather discourage than as¬ 
sist in attempts to destroy it. There 
are five or six sects—some of them 
certainly small ones—which would 
gladly make it their friend and pro¬ 
tector, if they might be permitted to 
do so ; and which lean in politics very 
strongly to Toryism. This change of 
feeling in favour of the Church has 
been produced in a very great degree 
by the Bible Societies. We attach im¬ 
mense importance to it, whether we 
look at the security of the Church or 
at its prosperity. 

We will now inquire how far the 
Bible Societies have operated to mul¬ 
tiply Dissenters. 

The Dissenters have increased very 
greatly in latter times; but as far as we 
have been able to discover, they in¬ 
creased more rapidly before the So¬ 
cieties were established than they have 
done since. Taking into calculation 
the difference in numbers and means, 
we are pretty sure that they are not 
increasing, by any means, so much at 
present, as they were fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Their increase must be 
ascribed to various causes. 

In the first place, every Dissenter is 
particularly strict in confining his chil- 
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dren to his faith and place of wor¬ 
ship. This alone must continually add 
considerably to the number of the Dis¬ 
senters, and we believe that at present 
their increase arises principally from 
it. 

In the second place, great numbers of 
Churchmen neither attend the Church 
regularly, nor cause their families to 
do so. Their children are reared with¬ 
out receiving any decided feeling in 
favour of the Church ; their servants 
are neither constantly sent to it, nor to 
any other place of worship. Whether 
the servants of many Churchmen be¬ 
long to any religion or none, no care 
is taken by their masters to attach them 
to the Church. In consequence, num¬ 
bers of servants, labourers, and young 
persons of respectability, if they be 
questioned, will say that they belong 
to no religion. This means, that they 
belong to no religious body, and that 
they think as well of one as of another. 

Of course, if the son of a Dissenter 
enter the family of a Churchman, he 
remains steadily attached to the cha¬ 
pel ; should his inference for it die 
away, no care is taken to lead him to 
the Church. When the Dissenter en¬ 
gages his apprentices, shopmen, clerks, 
and domestic servants, he finds many 
of them to be without religious par¬ 
tialities, and as willing to go to one 
place of worship as another. He sti¬ 
pulates with them that they shall con¬ 
fine themselves to his chapel; and so 
long as they remain with him, he com¬ 
pels them to attend it regularly. In 
addition, he is constantly prejudicing 
them against the Church. This accus¬ 
toms them to the chapel, it leads them 
to prefer it; if they do not become re¬ 
gular members, they scarcely ever af¬ 
terwards forsake it. One servant draws 
another. The servants of Dissenters 
are bound, those of Churchmen are 
free ; as the former cannot go with the 
latter to the church, the latter go with 
the former to the chapel. 

This was formerly one of the most 
fruitful causes of the multiplication of 
the Dissenters. Its operation is not so 
great at present, because, from their 
increase of numbers, they can easily 
find servants who have been reared in 
their own persuasion, and to such they 
naturally give the preference. 11, how¬ 
ever, has still considerable effect. 

In the third place, the scarcity of 
accommodation for the lower and mid- 
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dling classes in the churches, has con¬ 
tributed powerfully to fill the chapels 
in large places.* In many such places, 
the mass of the poor must either go 
to the chapels, or enter no place of 
worship whatever. The price of seats 
in many of the churches is so great, 
that people of moderate income cannot 
afford to take a sufficient number for 
themselves and their families. In se¬ 
veral of the fashionable churches in 
London, such exorbitant, and, we will 
add, such scandalous sums, are de¬ 
manded, that the seats are monopolized 
by the rich alone. Speaking generally, 
seats are much lower in the chapels 
than in the churches. We arc confi¬ 
dent that large numbers of people in 
towns, particularly of the lower orders, 
began to frequent the chapels, almost 
entirely from their inability to procure 
accommodation in the churches. They 
got habituated to the former, and in 
course of time gave them the prefe¬ 
rence. If the chapels thus gained the 
parent and master, they likewise gain¬ 
ed the children and servants. Many 
people frequent them at present who 
are not members ; who are not what is 
called religious men ; and who do it 
merely because they have been accus¬ 
tomed to it from infancy. 

In the fourth place, the Dissenters 
some years back increased very greatly 
in many places, through the inefficien¬ 
cy and misconduct of the regular cler¬ 
gy. In our youth, we dwelt a short 
time at a village, of which the living 
was a very valuable one. The incum¬ 
bent rarely visited it, and his curate 
was frequently drunk for several days 
together at the common ale-house. We 
dwelt at another village, the curate of 
which came not seldom to perform di¬ 
vine service in a state of intoxication ; 
we have knowm him be compelled by 
his inebriety to leave the church be¬ 
fore he could get through the prayers. 
This individual had three pretty large 
villages under his care for many years. 

We knew another village, the clergy¬ 
man of which was a notorious rake. 
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and made no scruple of boasting of his 
lewdness. We knew another, the cler¬ 
gyman of which, a man of pretty large 
fortune, was a real man of the world, 
and a perfect blackguard in common 
conversation. It will surprise no one 
when we say, that the inhabitants of 
these villages held their ministers in 
contempt. When they had no chapels 
to go to, the churches were almost de¬ 
serted, and they thronged to the dis¬ 
senting teachers as soon as the latter 
appeared among them. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, clergy¬ 
men like these were by no means rare 
either in town or country. They are 
still to be found, although their num¬ 
ber is now small ,* and it is daily de¬ 
creasing. A very great improvement 
has been for some time taking place in 
the character of our clergy. They are 
becoming, more and more, not only 
men of good morals, but men of much 
piety and zeal; men whose lives har¬ 
monize with their sermons. We re¬ 
joice at this, for the sake of our coun¬ 
trymen ; we rejoice at it, for the sake 
of the Church of England. This 
Church can never stand against the 
Dissenters, if its clergy be not pious 
and zealous. People may say what they 
please about Fanaticism and Puritan¬ 
ism ; but if a clergyman be a man of 
pleasure and dissipation, one guilty of 
the vices which the Scriptures forbid, 
and differing in nothing touching life 
from profligate laymen, his flock will 
neither respect nor fear him. The 
moral will hold him to be a disgrace 
to the Church, and the vicious will 
despise him as a worthless hypocrite. 

Many clergymen, whose morals were 
blameless, were very bad orators; they 
could not be heard or understood by 
the chief part of their congregations. 
This operated greatly in favour of the 
Dissenters. We think that, on this 
point, the clergy are improving. The 
young readers of the metropolis seem 
to us to be exerting themselves very 
greatly and successfully to remove a 
reproach which has long attached to 


* The new churches will greatly diminish the operation of this, at least with re¬ 
gard to the poor. The lamentable want of accommodation for the lower orders, 
which is to be found in many of the old churches, will, we trust, be greatly dimi¬ 
nished by the Society for promoting the Building and Enlarging of Churches ; a So¬ 
ciety which we strongly recommend to the support of every friend of the Church of 

England. 
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their body. We are not without hopes, 
that in our latter days we shall see 
the clergy not only a learned, pious, 
and zealous, but an eloquent body ot 
men. Whatever may have been said 
in former times, our Church must now 
be a preaching' Church, as well as a 
praying one. 

The Dissenters are regularly orga¬ 
nized into bodies, the Churchmen are 
not; and this has given great advan¬ 
tages to the former. Every Dissenter 
is filled with party spirit, and he is 
constantly labouring in one way or 
another to make proselytes. Vast num¬ 
bers of Churchmen never see their mi¬ 
nisters excexit in the pulpit; they do 
not feel that they form a party ; they 
are full of indifference; and they are 
so far from striving to make proselytes, 
that they take no care to prevent such 
of their brethren as are under their in¬ 
fluence, from being led to the chapel. 
Whatever may be said of the negli¬ 
gence of the clergy, the laity has been 
quite as negligent. A Churchman will^ 
rail against the Dissenters, and puff 
the Church, yet perhaps he seldom 
enters the latter. He takes no care to 
cause his children to attend it regu¬ 
larly, and he will not trouble himself 
to send his servants to it. This is dis¬ 
graceful. If the Church laymen had 
assisted their ministers, as the Dissent¬ 
ing laymen have assisted theirs, the 
condition of the Church would have 
been far more flourishing than it is. 
We wish that every clergyman would 
make himself, as far as possible, per¬ 
sonally acquainted with his parishion¬ 
ers. We would have him exhort pa¬ 
rents and masters, not only in the pul¬ 
pit, but out of it, to send their chil¬ 
dren and servants to Church regular¬ 
ly. A great deal depends upon this in 
our judgment. Those who are habi¬ 
tuated to attend the Church constant¬ 
ly in youth, almost always give it the 
preference through life. 

Non-residence has had great effect 
in causing the increase of Dissenters 
in the country. To this may be add¬ 
ed, Divine service being performed too 
seldom. 
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It unhappily happens, that several 
of the Opposition leaders in the House 
of Commons do not belong to the 
Church of England. They were rear¬ 
ed at a distance from it; some are at¬ 
tached to no religious body, and others 
are downright infidels. These men 
have been worked up by various causes 
into furious enemies of the Church, 
and they seize upon every opportunity 
for slandering and attacking it. The 
Whigs as a body, to their eternal in¬ 
famy, go with them in this, although 
they profess to be Churchmen. A man, 
not an Englishman, who is violently 
prejudiced against Episcopacy—an¬ 
other, not an Englishman, who, in 
the House of Commons, can boldly 


scoff at Christianity in the gross—a 
third, not an Englishman, who pules 
about “ a pure religion,” who evi¬ 
dently holds all existing religions in 
scorn, and who can scarcely appear 
before the public in any character 
without basely traducing the clergy— 
a fourth, who denies the Divinity of 
Christ—a fifth, who has been through 
life an irreligious and turbulent moun¬ 
tebank—men like these are followed 
by a large portion of the English no¬ 
bility and gentry in a question which 
is not a party one, and which involves 
the character and existence of the 
Church of England. Party madness 
and profligacy can never go beyond 
this. The Catholics, in their religi¬ 
ous character, may look down with 
contempt upon the Whigs; for what¬ 
ever may be the errors of their Church, 
so long as they continue members oi 
it, they support it. The only Church 
that the Whigs pretend to belong to, 
is continually the object of their slan¬ 
der. They constantly join in attempts 
to despoil and overthrow it. 

The chief part of the Whig press 
is in the hands of men who either do 
not belong to the Church of England, 
or who are infidels. Many of the Whig 
papers in the country are conduct¬ 
ed by dissenting Ministers.* These 
matters have done the Church prodi¬ 
gious injury, and the Chapels prodi¬ 
gious benefit. The Opposition has 


* The Tory Clergy are abused for intermeddling with politics, and yet no religious 
teachers in the nation stand more scrupulously aloof from party politics than^them¬ 
selves. If one of the regular clergy make outrageous party speeches at public meet¬ 
ings or publish inflammatory political matter in Reviews and Newspapers, lie is al¬ 
most invariably a Whig. Most of the Whig Clergy are as fier 'X “hfCentlng 
as deeply in the filth of factious politics, as any men in the country. The Dissenting 
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long seemed in the eyes of the country 
to be the enemy of the Church, and 
this has converted many zealous Whigs 
into such enemies. A man who feels 
any regard for religion, can scarcely be 
hostile to the Church, without being 
friendly to the Chapels. The present 
Opposition has been, in many respects, 
a fearful curse to the country. It has 
been worthless in those things in which 
an Opposition ought to be useful; and 
it has brought into question the 
existence of almost everything in the 
state which ought to be sacred from 
the touch of party rancour. 

In our judgment these are some of 
the leading causes from which the in¬ 
crease of the Dissenters has flowed. 
We can see nothing to lead us to be¬ 
lieve that the Bible Societies have had 
any share in such increase. In Scot¬ 
land, where the Bible is the most 
widely circulated, there are compara¬ 
tively no Dissenters; and we are pretty 
sure that, in England, the Dissenters 
have in late years made fewer prose¬ 
lytes than they did before the Socie¬ 
ties in question were established. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than 
the opinion that Fanaticism is caused 
hy the reading of the Scriptures. 
The Hindoos, the Mahomedans, the 
Greeks, and the Catholics, who, gene¬ 
rally speaking, are incapable of read¬ 
ing anything, are infinitely more fa¬ 
natical than the Bible-reading Pro¬ 
testants of Britain. Most fanatics in 
this country are made so by fanatical 
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teachers, or books, before they begin 
to read the Bible. We have dwelt 
in the country when the people were 
joining the Dissenters in large num¬ 
bers, and we think that nine-tenths of 
them had never previously read the 
Bible, except as a school-book. They 
became converts, and then, perhaps, 
they began to read it: in truth, many 
of them were strangers to the alphabet. 
We have only to look at the Irish 
Catholics to know that fanatics are 
made, not by the Scriptures, but by 
religious teachers; and that they are 
the most numerous and extravagant, 
where the Scriptures are hardly read 
at all. We grant that every teacher 
of Fanaticism pretends to draw his 
doctrines from the Bible, but then he 
knows so well that they are at variance 
with its obvious meaning, that he de¬ 
clares, the Bible is “ a sealed book ” 
to the unconverted. The meaning of 
this is—that no one can understand 
the Sacred Volume, without first be¬ 
lieving in his doctrines. This is even 
asserted by most of our leading sects, 
and it shows very clearly that it is not 
the Bible which makes fanatics. Sir 
F. Burdett has been in the practice of 
quoting Shakspeare in the most un¬ 
merciful manner to support his doc¬ 
trines, and the Radicals always declared 
that everything they clamoured for 
was sanctioned by Magna Charta and 
the Constitution ; yet no one ever 
dreamed of making the immortal bard 
accountable for the vagaries of “ West- 
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Ministers of those sects which follow the Whigs, are, generally speaking, exactly the 
same. The Catholic Priests now stand in the first rank of faction, and they are 
openly forming subscriptions for the purpose of influencing the approaching elections. 
On the other hand, the ministers of those sects which follow the Tories never take 
any share in political strife. We never hear of a Methodist preacher, as we do of 
an Independent, or a Unitarian one, standing upon the hustings of a public meeting 
to utter slander, falsehood, and sedition to the multitude. These things ought to 
be generally known, particularly at a time when the Whigs are straining every nerve 
to make all their religious teachers of all denominations fierce political leaders. We 
detest the interference of religious teachers with party politics; they are unfitted for 
it by character and habits, and it unfits them for the due discharge of their religious 
duties. A clergyman cannot take a prominent part in a factious squabble, without 
drawing upon himself the dislike and hatred of a large part of his flock. Let any 
man listen to the speeches which are occasionally made by the Norfolk Whig Clergy, 
or read the articles which other Whig Clergymen publish in the Edinburgh Review, 
and then ask himself whether it be possible for these Clergymen to have the least 
acquaintance with Christian truth, integrity, justice, benevolence, charity, and peace. 
How can a Dissenting Minister, who, in conducting a Newspaper, is dabbling for the 
whole week in party guilt, and writing political slanders and misrepresentations, be 
capable of discharging his religious duties on the Sabbath ? With what face can a 
man like this insist upon the practice of the Christian duties? It is a mockery for 
such men to call themselves teachers of Christianity. 
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minster's Pride/’ or of charging upon 
Magna Cliarta and the Constitution 
the abominations of Radicalism. Were 
the Scriptures wholly suppressed, fa¬ 
natical teachers and writers would still 
abound,and therefore,we think that the 
profuse circulation of them is the best 
thing that can be resorted to for keeping 
Fanaticism in the most harmless state, 
in respect of both strength and charac¬ 
ter. We are confident that, in late years, 
such circulation has had a very bene¬ 
ficial effect in diminishing the fanati¬ 
cism and correcting the spirit of some 
of the leading sects. 

We hold it to be almost a down¬ 
right impossibility for the members of 
the Bible Societies to combine, and 
make the Bible their instrument for 
the attainment of pernicious political 
objects. They belong to so many sects 
and parties, the Tories and friends of 
the Church are so powerful among 
them, and the feeling is so widely 
spread, that religion has nothing to do 
with politics, that we believe any at¬ 
tempt to give to the Societies a poli¬ 
tical character would at once deprive 
them of the chief part of their sup¬ 
porters. Nothing could be more un¬ 
just than to compare the members of 
these Societies with the Puritans of 
old. 

We have said, that we take up the 
pen on this question chiefly because 
we think the Societies are likely to 
produce very great benefit in Ireland. 
Every one who has the least preten¬ 
sion to the character of a statesman 
must, we think, admit, 1. That the 
Catholics, as a party, are far too nu¬ 
merous, too highly organized, and too 
much under the authority of their 
heads, for the weal of the State. 2. 
That the Catholicism of Ireland is in 
many points at variance with the con¬ 
stitution and the good of society—that 
it keeps the body of the people under 
priestly tyranny—that it fills them 
with Fanaticism of a most mischievous 
character—and that it renders them 
disaffected in several matters which vi¬ 
tally affect the stability of the consti¬ 
tution and the peace of the empire. 
We look upon this to be beyond dis¬ 
pute, and we pray Heaven to keep the 
government of this nation from the 
hands of men who cannot perceive it. 

Thinking thus, we of course think 
likewise that every effort ought to be 
constantly made to diminish the num¬ 
bers of the Catholics, and to reform 


Catholicism. If not a single convert 
can be made, it will be a mighty 
point gained, if the party organiza¬ 
tion of the Catholics, and the des¬ 
potism of their priests, can be destroy¬ 
ed ; if their ignorance and fanati¬ 
cism can be dissipated; if the perni¬ 
cious parts of their religion can be 
practically cut away. Now, how is this 
to be accomplished? 

It is not at all surprising that the 
Church has hitherto made so little 
progress in Ireland. It appears that, 
up to a recent period, there were in 
very many parishes neither churches 
nor clergymen. The body of the cler¬ 
gy never made the least effort to ob¬ 
tain converts ; many of them scarcely 
ever saw their parishes; and the best 
contented themselves with the bare 
performance of Divine service. The 
Catholic clergyman kept his followers 
from the Protestant one ; and the lat¬ 
ter did not make a single effort to 
reach them. It would have been much 
the same to the mass of the Catholics, 
in respect of religious matters, if the 
established Church had not existed 
amidst them. This applies not to 
many of the existing Clergy, but to 
their predecessors. It would have been 
astonishing—perfectly miraculous—if, 
in such a state of things, the Church 
had made converts, or produced the 
least change in Catholicism. 

The Church can only make its way 
in Ireland by the natural means. A 
mere moral, sluggish, nerveless, con¬ 
ciliating clergy, which will content it¬ 
self with only doing such duty as it 
cannot avoid, will never do, however 
strict it may be in principle. It must 
have Clergymen like those who have 
fought the battles of the Bible —men 
of great learning, talent, and eloquence 
—men of great zeal and piety—men 
of unwearied industry and dauntless 
courage—men who will set their shoul¬ 
ders to the wheel, who will enter into 
the cause with enthusiasm, and who 
will spare neither toil nor sacrifice of 
any description. The Church needs 
Clergymen like these in Ireland, and 
we rejoice that it is procuring them. 
These are the men who root up or 
reform Catholicism. Such men have al¬ 
ways hitherto been irresistible against 
this religion, and they will be so still 
if no change have taken place in the 
laws of nature. 

The Church should compose its 
Clergy as far as possible of such men, 
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and, in addition, it should circulate, to 
the utmost point, the Bible. The 
Holy Volume, in the hands of such a 
Clergy, has always been the great in¬ 
strument in accomplishing every Re¬ 
formation hitherto, and it must be the 
same in accomplishing the Reforma¬ 
tion of Ireland. When it constitutes 
the only legitimate source of Christi¬ 
anity, and when such parts of Catho¬ 
licism as need change are outrageous¬ 
ly at variance with it, common sense 
must tell every one that its profuse 
circulation must tend, in the most 
powerful manner, to the purification 
Qf this religion. 

The Bible Societies have nothing 
whatever to do with doctrinal contro¬ 
versy ; they do not profess to explain 
the Bible in any way ; they stand aloof 
from all sectarian creeds, and espouse 
alone the cause of general Christiani¬ 
ty. They exist only to circulate the 
Scriptures, and to circulate them 
amidst Churchmen, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, Methodists, &c. as well as 
Catholics. It is because they take this 
unassailable ground that we are con¬ 
fident their success in Ireland will be 
complete and glorious. 

In the first place, these Societies, by 
acting thus, combine the Dissenters 
with the Church, and bring the whole 
strength and energies of Protestantism 
to operate against Catholicism. They 
contribute greatly to stimulate the 
different ministers to industry and en- 
terprize. 

In the second place, the Societies, 
by taking this ground, stand upon 
reason, truth, law, freedom, indivi¬ 
dual right, and the interests of the 
people. They avoid everything that 
is fairly questionable. They can on¬ 
ly be opposed by slanders, shallow 
sophistries, appeals to authorities and 
laws which have here no validity, 
and attacks on the clearest consti¬ 
tutional rights of the subject. The 
Catholic Clergy, to oppose them, must 
stand forward as religious tyrants, to 
take from the people that which is 
given them by the constitution, laws, 
and liberty of Britain. The Societies 
make no direct attack upon Catholi¬ 
cism ; if it be consistent with the Bi¬ 
ble, it can suffer no more from them 
than the Church, or any of the sects. 
They say and do nothing that can give 
just offence to any Catholic ; in their 
discussions with the Catholic Priests, 
the latter are clearly the aggressors. 


The members of them meet annual¬ 
ly to examine their affairs ; they col¬ 
lect voluntary subscriptions, and they 
supply the Bible to such people on¬ 
ly as are willing to receive it. That 
they have undoubted right to do this, 
must be obvious to every one who 
has the least knowledge touching the 
nature of right. They are, in reali¬ 
ty, attacked by the Catholic priest¬ 
hood, simply and solely, because they 
furnish Bibles to such Catholic laymen 
alone as wish to receive them. Every 
Catholic who has common sense, must 
see, that the Societies are prohibited 
by their nature from attempting to 
make proselytes, for this sect or that ; 
and that they are bound, really as well 
as ostensibly, from everything save 
circulating the general principles of 
Christianity. 

In the third place, the Societies 
place the tyrannical, intolerant, domi¬ 
neering, selfish, ambitious, dangerous 
spirit, of the Catholic priesthood, and 
the mischievous character of Catholi¬ 
cism, before the eyes of the British 
people ; and they bring the feelings of 
the British people to act powerfully 
against both. By this, in the last year, 
they rendered incalculable services to 
the Church and Protestantism. The 
display of Catholicism which they 
called forth, operated in the most 
powerful manner to bring the people 
of this country into the field, against 
the removal of the disabilities. This 
alone ought to secure them from the 
attacks of every one who is hostile to 
the admission of the Catholics to power. 

It is said, that the Bible discussions 
will yield no benefit, because it is not 
likely that the disputants on either 
side can bring over their opponents. 
It is odd enough that such preposte¬ 
rous nonsense should be uttered by 
any one who is acquainted with the 
nature and effects of discussion in this 
country. If this be true, why does the 
Morning Chronicle dispute with the 
Courier ? why does the Opposition 
enter into controversy with the Mi¬ 
nistry ? why is discussion of any kind 
called beneficial ? Who ever dreams 
that a controversy is to end in the 
conversion of one of the parties that 
carry it on ? When a great question 
is discussed in Parliament, or the pub¬ 
lic prints, the attention of the nation 
is drawn to it; the public is led to ex¬ 
amine it; the arguments for and against 
are laid before the eyes of all ; and al- 
7 
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though not a single convert may be 
made on either side among the imme¬ 
diate disputants, the truth will gene¬ 
rally triumph in one way or another. 
These public Bible discussions are 
calculated to cause the body of the 
Catholics to examine the Bible atten¬ 
tively ; it is proved that they have this 
effect, and this alone is likely to yield 
great benefit. They extort admissions 
from the priests in favour of the Bi¬ 
ble and Protestantism, directly the re¬ 
verse of what the body of the Catho¬ 
lics have been taught to believe; these 
are profusely circulated, and eagerly 
read, and they must operate most be¬ 
neficially. These discussions bring the 
mighty weight of public opinion to 
the question. If they produce no change 
in the priests, and even the ignorant 
part of the laity, they must make a 
very deep and favourable impression 
on the wealthy, intelligent, and pious 
Catholics ; those who wish their reli¬ 
gion to be really a Christian one. 

But it is matter of proof that these 
discussions have had considerable effect 
on the priesthood and the bigotted part 
of the laity. Compare the present 
conduct of these, with that which they 
displayed a year ago. Then they bold¬ 
ly declared that the Bible was to be to 
the mass a prohibited book; it was 
only to be seen by the chosen few of 
the priests; not a word was said of its 
being already in the hands of all, and 
it was asserted that it ought not to be 
in the hands of all. Well, now some 
of the priests and certain members of 
the Association maintain that almost 
every Catholic family possesses a Bible, 
and that they are anxious to give one 
to such as are without. This may be 
deeply tainted with falsehood, or it 
may not; but in either case it proves 
that great benefits have been already 
produced by the Bible discussions, and 
that further great ones may be expect¬ 
ed from them. 

If these discussions related to abstract 
doctrines, which must from their na¬ 
ture be ever matter of opinion, we 
should deprecate, and not defend 
them. But they relate to practical 
conduct, and the highest interests of 
society : they involve the existence of 
a civil, as well as a religious right. If 
a religious teacher have a right to sup¬ 
press the Scriptures, he has a right to 
suppress a newspaper; if he have a 
light to take from us our Bible, he has 
a right to take our purse likewise. If 
Vol. XVIII. 


the regular Clergy have no right to 
give the Bible to such Catholics as 
may wish for it, they have no right to 
perform divine service ; if the Catholic 
priesthood have a right to prevent 
them from thus distributing the Scrip¬ 
tures, it has a right to seize upon their 
churches and livings; if this priest¬ 
hood have a right to make its will the 
law in one thing, it has a right to 
make it the law in all things. These 
discussions, moreover, relate solely to a 
question which is surrounded by every¬ 
thing that is deemed necessary for ex¬ 
tinguishing difference of opinion. The 
Scriptures, the constitution, the law, 
natural right, and common sense, give 
unanimous and decided judgment upon 
it. It is one of the most wonderful 
things of this wonderful age, that it 
should actually be made a matter of 
dispute, in the British dominions, 
whether the regular Clergy have a 
right to give Bibles to his Majesty’s 
subjects, and whether these subjects 
have a right to possess Bibles. 

If the tyrannical laws and monstrous 
fallacies and superstitions of Catholi¬ 
cism can stand against perpetual dis¬ 
cussion and exposure, against over¬ 
whelming fact and argument, against 
the interests of the people.and the un¬ 
ceasing attacks of public opinion, we 
must in future only expect light in 
the sun’s absence. If they can only 
be destroyed by keeping all these from 
them, by being silent respecting them, 
by protecting them from every foe, 
and by suffering them to flourish 
without opposition, we must hence¬ 
forward expect the blaze of day to be 
only supplied by midnight. These re¬ 
ligious discussions, if they be incessant¬ 
ly and ably continued, may not draw 
a single Catholic to Protestantism, but 
they must utterly destroy the worst 
parts of Catholicism. They must 
abolish its pernicious laws, beat down 
its mischievous dogmas, overthrow the 
despotism of the priest, and give free¬ 
dom and religion to the layman. They 
can only be prevented doing this by 
miracle. Once more, therefore, we 
call upon the champions of the Bible 
to proceed boldly and to redouble their 
efforts. Their cause is the cause, of 
Christianity, of the Church, of 13ri- 
tain, and of Ireland, and they must 
triumph. 

Some people say that the Bible So¬ 
cieties increase exasperation. This is 
impossible; for the exasperation of 
4 M 
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the Catholics has been fbr centuries 
incapable of increase. We believe they 
will in due time greatly diminish ex¬ 
asperation. We say again what we 
have said heretofore:—Involve the re¬ 
ligious heads in strife instead of the 
followers—let us have a war of argu¬ 
ments instead of one of cold iron—let 
the peasantry be occupied with read¬ 
ing religious argumentation, instead 
of following the heels of Captain Rock. 
These discussions cannot long be car¬ 
ried on temperately and decorously as 
they are, without scattering a vast 
portion of religious instruction through 
the country, and producing a very 
favourable change in the opinion of 
the peasantry touching Protestantism. 
These are exactly the things necessary 
for subduing exasperation. 

It is asserted that these Societies 
will only make converts to the Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters. If this were true 
we should still be their advocates. We 
have no wish to see the Dissenters in¬ 
crease in England, but the circum¬ 
stances of this country are not similar 
to those of Ireland. That might yield 
great benefits to the sister kingdom, 
which would yield only evils here. 
We are most anxious to see something 
like a balance of parties established in 
Ireland, the more especially as the pre¬ 
ponderating one is grossly ignorant and 
bigotted, is actuated by a very bad 
spirit, is hostile to the Church, is 
largely under foreign influence, and 
holds opinions which cannot be re¬ 
conciled with the Constitution and li¬ 
berty. We should, therefore, rejoice, 
were half the Catholics to divide them¬ 
selves to-morrow among the Presby¬ 
terians, Methodists, &c. even though 
the Church might not get a single 
new member. We, however, imagine, 
that if converts be made, the Church 
will obtain its share. 

We must now say a few words to 
protect what we have said from mis¬ 
interpretation. 

We have heretofore said, that the 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the 
use of them in schools, will not alone 
produce much general benefit. This 
is still our opinion ; and all that we 
have written must be looked at in re¬ 
ference to it. A zealous and eloquent 
clergy must exist to incite the people 
to study the Scriptures, and to explain 
to them its difficult passages. To give 
the Bible Societies their full effect, the 
clergy as individuals must toil with- 
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out ceasing, to cause the people to 
read and understand the Bible. 

One word touching schools. We 
perceive that a very learned and ex¬ 
cellent divine, on being questioned 
before Parliament, gave it as his opi¬ 
nion, that, in the strict sense of the 
term, the Bible was not of much use 
as a school-book. Now, we well re¬ 
member the time, when the school¬ 
master had no other book but the New 
Testament to put into the hands of 
children after he got them through 
the Primer, save what was far too dif¬ 
ficult. We are aware that numberless 
books have since been written to serve 
as a substitute, and we think that not 
one of them surpasses it as a mere 
school-book. We are of opinion that 
a schoolmaster will teach children to 
read as soon, by using the New Tes¬ 
tament as the second book, and the 
Old one as the third, as by using any 
other books whatever. 

Children will learn little or no reli¬ 
gion from the Bible, by reading it as 
a school-book, if it be not explained to 
them. Their reading it thus, however, 
has its benefits. Every one who is ac¬ 
quainted with common schools, knows 
that the mass of scholars leave them 
before they are made expert readers, 
and that their ability to read, from the 
want of exercise, becomes less instead 
of greater as they advance in years. 
Now, if children be taught to read the 
Bible pretty well at school, they can 
almost always read it afterwards, if 
they be unable to read other books. 
The advantages of this ought not to be 
resigned. 

It is, however, very absurd to ex¬ 
pect that schools will alone have any 
effect upon Catholicism. They will 
be valuable as auxiliaries, but, unaided, 
they will do nothing. An attempt to 
change, or reform, a religion, must 
operate upon parents, as well as chil¬ 
dren—upon adults, rather than in¬ 
fants. 

In what we have said in favour of 
the Evangelical Clergy, as they are 
called, we do not identify ourselves 
with their opinions. If any of them 
be dissatisfied with the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church, and wish to 
make in it changes and innovations, 
of such men we are the enemies. Our 
defence only extends to such as are 
satisfied with the Church as it is. The 
Church seems to us to allow, actually 
and intentionally, to its members a 
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wide range of opinion between the ex¬ 
tremes of Catholicism and Arminian- 
ism, and we wish this to remain with¬ 
out alteration. The mass of the Dis¬ 
senters follow these creeds, or modifi¬ 
cations of them, and we wish the doors 
of the Church to be opened as widely 
as possible for the return of the Dis¬ 
senters. To narrow the Creed and 
spirit of the Church, would, in our 
judgment, be to expel great numbers 
of its members, and to prevent great 
numbers of the Dissenters from re¬ 
joining it. 

When the Church is placed in ex¬ 
treme danger by the Catholics and the 
Whigs, it is downright madness in it 
to multiply enemies unnecessarily. 
The Sects were never so peaceably dis¬ 
posed towards it as they are at pre¬ 
sent; numbers of the rich Dissenters, of 
many denominations, are almost half 
Churchmen; half the sects fight at 
its side in the battle, they are anxious 
for its existence, they wish only to 
flourish along with it as friends, and 
they lean strongly to Toryism. Some 
of the fiercest Whig ones are splitting, 
and the Seceders manifest great im¬ 
provement of disposition, both religi¬ 
ous and political. The Church and 
the Tories may at this moment, if they 
please, make friends or neutrals of a 
vast portion of the Dissenters. Yet, 
in this state of things, those who call 
themselves High Churchmen and High 
Tories, are doing everything concei¬ 
vable that is calculated to make the 
whole mass of the Dissenters impla¬ 
cable enemies, and to force them into 
the ranks of the Whigs and the Ca¬ 
tholics. They make no distinction; 
friends as well as foes are slaughtered; 
the Tory Dissenter is placed on a level 
with the Whig one, and the Church 
Tory, who will not think as they bid 
him, is treated as mercilessly as the 
Whig or the Catholic. In our judg¬ 
ment, this is only calculated to plunge 
the Church into ruin. 

We wish to see the Dissenters in this 


country decrease, and not increase : 
our wish, however, we think, can only 
be accomplished by the appointment 
to every church of a pious, zealous, 
active, and able clergyman.. If the 
friends of the Church wish to know 
how to make it flourish, let them look 
at the conduct of many of the London 
clergy, and of the clergy of Scotland. 
Let them attend the church of St 
Mary-le-bone in the metropolis on a 
Sunday evening, when this capacious 
structure is constantly filled to over¬ 
flow, by that most excellent and use¬ 
ful preacher Dr Busfleld, and they will 
discover what will fill the churches 
throughout the country. Generally 
speaking, the clergy of London are 
very able and industrious men ; they 
are properly qualified for the discharge 
of their duties, and they exert them¬ 
selves in the most praiseworthy man¬ 
ner. What is the consequence ? The 
churches are filled, and the Dissenters 
make little progress: the latter, we 
think, do not even increase in propor¬ 
tion to the increase of population; their 
new members are chiefly Dissenters 
who remove from the country. 

If, however, a feud is to be got up 
by High Church principles, we earnest¬ 
ly pray, for the sake of the Church, that 
it may be for the present confined to 
England. The Church in Ireland has 
already quite sufficient to struggle with. 
If the High Churchmen will do nothing 
in a religious way against Catholicism, 
let them be neutral—let them not be¬ 
come its allies. Let it be overthrown, 
and then, if nothing less will content 
them, let them get up idle contentions 
and animosities, touching doctrines 
amidst their flocks, instead of teaching 
them to practise the leading precepts 
of Christianity. It would then pro¬ 
duce only great evils—it never could 
produce anything but great evils—but 
it w r ould not operate so fatally and 
ruinously against the Church in Ire¬ 
land as it would do at present. 
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Mr Alaric Watts’s Literary Souvenir, 
for 1826, will be published in the course 
of a few days. This volume will, we per¬ 
ceive, from its “ bill of fare,” be of a 
more interesting character, both as it re¬ 
gards the splendour of its illustrations, 
and the merit and variety of its literary 
contents, than its precursor. In the list 
of its illustrations, executed by Heath, 
Rolls, and Finden,we notice engravings 
from Newton’s beautiful picture—“ The 
Lover’s Quarrel Leslie’s celebrated 
“ Rivals neither of which has ever 
been engraved before. There are also 
two English landscapes from the pencil 
of Turner—Richmond Hill and Bolton 
Abbey, an historical subject; Blondell 
discovering Richard Cceur de Lion in 
Prison ; the Kiss (an attractive title, to 
say the least of it); a View of Windsor 
Castle, by Dervint; the Statue of a Child 
and Dove, by Chantry, &c. &c. &c. In 
the literary portion of the contents we 
meet with the names of Mrs Ilemans, 
Montgomery, Hogg, Delta, Galt, Double¬ 
day, Allan Cunningham, Wiffen, Barton, 
Dale, L. E. L., Archdeacon Wrangham, 
Bowles, Maturin, Polwhele, Bowring, 
the late Mrs E. Hamilton, the Author 
of “ London in the Olden Time,” &c. 
&c. &c. 

Mr Chandos Leigh has announced a 
volume, to be entitled “ the Queen of 
Golconda’s Fete,” and other Poems. 

The Secret Correspondence of Ma¬ 
dame de Maintenon and the Princess des 
Ursins; from the original MSS. in pos¬ 
session of the Duke de Choiseul, are an¬ 
nounced for early publication. 

Materia Indica; or some Account of 
those Articles which are employed by 
the Hindoos, and other Eastern Nations, 
in their Medicine, Arts, Agriculture, Hor¬ 
ticulture : together with Lists of Scien¬ 
tific Books, in various Oriental Lan¬ 
guages, &c. &c. By Whitelaw Ainslie, 
M. D. M. R. A.S., late of the Medical 
Staff of Southern India, will soon appear. 
8vo. 

Varieties of Literature; being Selec¬ 
tions from the Portfolio of the late John 
Brady, Esq. the Author of the “ Clavis 
Calendaria,” &e. &c. Arranged and 
adapted for publication by John Henry 
Brady, Esq. his Son. 

There is now in the Press a new edi¬ 
tion of Bishop Andrew’s “ Preces Pri¬ 
vate Quotidian®.” First published in 
1675, in Greek and Latin. 

Early in November will be published 


the First Part of a new Work, uniform 
in size to the Percy Anecdotes, With 
portraits, price 2s. 6d., under the title of 
“ Laconics, or the Best Words of the Best 
Authors ;” with the Authorities given. 

A Work is in the press, entitled “The 
Converts.” By the Author of the “ Two 
Rectors.” 

The Sixteenth and last Volume of the 
new edition of the “ Theatre complet des 
Grecs,” by M. Raoul-Rochette, is on the 
eve of publication. 

A translation into French of the Bor¬ 
der Minstrelsy, will soon appear in Paris. 

Volume Sixth of the Personal Nar¬ 
rative of Travels in Colombia, embracing 
Details, by Baron de Humboldt, trans¬ 
lated from the original French, will soon 
appear. 

A Work entitled the “ Mirror of the 
Months,” is announced for publication. 

Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek 
Vases, and their probable Connexion 
with the Shows of the Eleusinian and 
other Mysteries, by James Christie, a 
Member of the Society of Dilettanti, will 
soon appear. 

Attic Fragments. By the Author of 
the “ Modern Athens,” and “ Babylon 
the Great.” 

A new edition of an Introduction to 
the Knowledge of Rare and Valuable 
Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics. 
By Thomas Frognall Dibdin, D. D. F. R. S. 
F.A.S. 

Mr Bentley, a Member of the Asiatic 
Society, has in the press “ An Historical 
View of the Hindoo Astronomy,” from 
the earliest dawn of that science in In¬ 
dia, down to the present time. 

The Camisard, or the Protestants of 
Languedoc, a novel in three volumes, is 
announced for publication. 

The Economy of the Eyes. Part II. 
Of Telescopes. Being the result of 
Thirty Years’ Experiments with Fifty- 
one Telescopes, of from One to Nine 
Inches in Diameter, in the possession of 
William Kitchiner, M.D. To which are 
added, “ An Abstract of the Practical 
Parts of Sir William Herschel’s Writings 
on Telescope and Double Stars, &c. ; 
some Observations thereon, and Original 
Letters from Eminent Opticians.” 

The Fruits of Faith, or, Musing Sin¬ 
ner ; with Elegies, and other Moral 
Poems. By Hugh Campbell, of the 
Middle Temple. 

An Anatomical Description of the Li¬ 
gaments, as connected with the Joints ; 
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with Observations on the Injuries to 
which the Ligaments are liable, under 
the Dislocations described in the work 
of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. By Bransby 
B. Cooper, Esq. Surgeon to, and Lectu¬ 
rer at, Guy’s Hospital, will soon appear. 

The Fundamental words of the Greek 
Language, adapted to the Memory of the 
Student by means of Derivations and 
Derivatives, Striking Contexts, and other 
Associations. By F.Valpy, A.M. 

Mr G. Simpson, a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, has issued the 
prospectus of a Work on Anatomy as 
applicable to the Fine Arts, which, aided 
by graphic exhibitions, will, we think, be 
very acceptable to the sculptor, the 
painter, and the amateur. The work 
will be decdiated, by permission, to Sir 
Thomas Laurence, and published by sub¬ 
scription, in two parts, price one guinea 
each. 

A second edition of Sermons, Exposi¬ 
tions, and Addresses at the Holy Com¬ 
munion. By the late Rev. Alexander 
Waugh, A.M., Minister of the Scots 
Church in Mile’s Lane, London. To 
which is prefixed a short Memoir of the 
Author. 8vo. 

Shortly will be published, Sephora, a 
Hebrew Tale, descriptive of the country 
of Palestine, and of the Manners and 
Customs of the ancient Israelites, in 2 
vols. post 8vo. 

Outlines of Truth. By a Lady. In 
1 vol. 12mo, will shortly appear. 

In the press, Botanical Sketches of 
the twenty-four Classes in the Linnean 
System, with fifty specimens of English 
plants taken from Nature ; containing an 
account of the place of their growth, 
times of flowering, and medicinal proper¬ 
ties, with many plates, post 8vo. 

Nugce Sacr<e; or Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs, will shortly be pub¬ 
lished in a neat pocket volume. 

The Rev. T. Close of Cheltenham, 
has in the press the second edition of 
A Course of Nine Sermons, intended to 
illustrate some of the leading truths con¬ 
tained in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. 

A new edition will shortly appear of 
The Vanity of this Mortal Life, or Man 
considered in his present Mortal State, 
with a Dedicatory Epistle to a Mourning 
Family. By John Howe, M.A., some 
time Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon. 
1678. 

Phantasmagoria; or Sketches of Life 
and Literature. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful; 


containing The Prediction, The Yellow 
Dwarf, Der Freischutz, Fortunes of de la 
Pole, and Lord of Maelstrom. One vol. 
post 8vo. 

Dr Birkbeck’s great work on the 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Arts and 
Sciences of Great Britain, will be com¬ 
menced in January, in Monthly Parts and 
Weekly Numbers. 

Societies have been formed in England 
and Scotland, for the purpose of diffusing 
useful knowledge among the people , meaning 
the Popular Arts and Sciences, History, 
Biography, &c. &c. Their primary 
measure is to bring out a fundamental 
Library for the people, perfect in the mode, 
and cheap in the cost; consisting of com¬ 
plete elementary treatises and luminous 
exhibitions of every subject, at the low 
price of Sixpence each subject. It will 
appear periodically, and the first num¬ 
ber will be published in December, con¬ 
taining La Place’s account of the astro¬ 
nomy of Sir Isaac Newton, complete 
within the number. 

Mr Gray, the well-known Chemist, 
Author of “ the Supplement to the Phar¬ 
macopoeia,” &c., has undertaken a work 
on the Chemical Arts and Manufactures 
of Great Britain, similar to the much ap¬ 
proved Volume by Nicholson on our 
Mechanical Arts. Both works will there¬ 
fore exhibit all the Information which 
Science can confer on those distinct 
branches of our National Wealth. Mr 
Gray’s book will be before the public 
about Christmas next, and will deserve a 
place of distinction beside the noble Vo¬ 
lume of Nicholson. 

A Dictionary of the Peerage and Ba¬ 
ronetage of the United Kingdom, beauti¬ 
fully printed, and illustrated by a new and 
elegant set of Engravings, is nearly ready, 
in one volume. 

Bagster’s Pulpit, Study, and Family 
Bible, in one volume 4to, is now in the 
course of publication. The plan is no¬ 
vel and perspicuous, and style of execu¬ 
tion elegant and distinct; producing an 
effect which adds much to the beauty 
and usefulness of the book. Three va¬ 
rieties are printing, small, large, and 
largest paper. The whole will be com¬ 
pleted in about Seven Parts, and the en¬ 
tire price of the first size will not exceed 
Thirty Shillings. 

In the Press, “ The Cook’s Diction¬ 
ary.” Under the editorship of Mr Vil- 
inet, his Majesty’s principal Cook; as¬ 
sisted by the Cooks of the Duke ot Rut¬ 
land and the Marquis of Anglcsea. 
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The Expiation, by the Author of Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life, Margaret 
Lyndsay, and the Foresters. 

The Last of the Lairds, or the Life and 
Opinions of Malaehi Mailings, Esq. of 
Auldbiggings. By the Author of Annals 
of the Parish, &c. 

Marriage, by the Author of Inherit¬ 
ance, the third edition, in two vols. post 
8vo. 

* The Omen, elegantly printed in a pock¬ 
et volume. 

The Robber and other Poems, by John 
Marshall, in one volume 18mo. 

The History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland, from the Restoration 
to the Revolution. By the late Rev. Ro¬ 
bert Wodrow, Minister of the Gospel at 
Eastwood. A new Edition, in eight vo¬ 
lumes 8vo, containing a Memoir of the 
Author, or Preliminary Dissertations, 
many Important Documents never before 
published, numerous Notes of Illustra¬ 
tions, Biographical Notices, &c. &c. By 
John Lee, D.D. one of the Ministers of 
Edinburgh, late Professor of Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal History and Divinity in the Univer¬ 
sity of St Andrews. 

A Comparative View of Christianity, 
and all the other forms of Religion which 
have existed, particularly in regard to its 
moral tendency. By William Lawrence 
Brown, D.D. Principal of Marischall 
College, Aberdeen, &c. &c. 2 volumes 

8vo. 

A Treatise on Mineralogy, Popular 
and Practical, embracing an account of 
the Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Na¬ 
tural Historical Character of Mineral 
Bodies, with their uses in the tuts. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. Sec. F.R.S.E. 
In one large volume 8vo, with nearly 
1000 Figures. 

The German Novelists; a Series of 
Tales, Romances, and Novels, selected 
from the most celebrated German Wri¬ 
ters. By the Translator of Wilhelm 
Meister, and Author of the life of Schil¬ 
ler. In three volumes post 8vo. 

Peter Steel, A. M. is preparing for 
publication, a Greek Vocabulary, with 
Exercises, intended for the use of the ju¬ 
nior pupils. 

Supplement to Morrison’s Dictionary 
of the Decisions of the Court of Session. 
By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Vol. 
V. Part II. Containing Reports by Lord 


Kilkerran, Alexander Tail, and the Re¬ 
porters for the Faculty. 

Also Vol. V. Part III. Containing 
Reports by the late Lord Monboddo, 
edited by Arthur Burnet, Esq. Advocate. 

Decisions of the Lords of Session, from 
1766 to 1787, observed by the late Sir 
David Dairympie, Lord Hailes; edited 
by M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. In 
one Volume 4to. 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel. By 
John Borthwick, Esq. Advocate. Iu 
one volume 8vo. 

Bishop Sandford’s Lectures on Passion 
Week. A new edition in 12mo. 

The Edinburgh Geographical and His¬ 
torical Atlas. 

This work, which will be printed 
on royal folio, the Maps on full sheet 
drawing Royal, will contain all the Maps 
usually given in a General Atlas, with 
some peculiar to itself, and will ex¬ 
hibit, in juxtaposition with each Conti¬ 
nent, State, or Kingdom delineated, a 
Geographical Description of its Bounda¬ 
ries and Extent, an account of its Natu¬ 
ral Productions, a View of its existing 
Moral, Political, and Commercial Condi¬ 
tion, together with a comprehensive out¬ 
line of its History. It is to be published 
in Monthly Half-Crown Numbers, which 
will bring it within the reach of every 
class of readers; presenting, in a cheap 
and accessible form, a complete body of 
Geography, Statistics, and History, illus¬ 
trated by Maps, which, heretofore, could 
only be procured in a sepurate state, and 
at a greater price than will be required 
for the comprehensive Work now offer¬ 
ed to the Public. 

The Gainsayer Silenced, or the Histo¬ 
ry of Henry Adam of Longvale. 18mo, 
3s. 

Frederick St Clair, or the Infidel Re¬ 
claimed. 18mo, Is. 6d. 

The Theology of the Puritans, or the 
Doctrine and Spirit of the Nonconform¬ 
ist Divines of the 16th Century. 18mo, 
4s. 

The Duty and Advantage of Early 
Rising, as it is favourable to Health, Bu¬ 
siness, and Devotion. Third edition, 
18 mo. 

Motives to Early Piety, in Fifteen Let¬ 
ters addressed to the Young, by the Rev. 
James Clarke, Jedburgh. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
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There is in readiness for the Press, and 
will be published by Subscription, an in¬ 
teresting Work, dedicated by permission 
to the Right Honourable the Lord Stow- 
ell, entitled, “ A Digest on the Law of 
Scotland relating to Marriage.” But from 
its great extent and importance, it em¬ 
braces the primitive institution and his¬ 
tory of Marriage, with its laws in most 
of the civilized states. Likewise, the Ca¬ 
non and Civil Laws, with the Practice, 
Grounds, and Principles of our Institu¬ 
tional Writers, and, under appropriate 
heads and classifications, the numerous 
detailed Decisions in the Consistorial 
Court and College of Justice, since its 
institution, nearly three Centuries past, 
with the Judgments of the House of 
Peers in Questions on this subject, ap¬ 
pealed to that Right Honourable House, 
Also the Rights consequent on Marriage, 
legal and conventional, in stanli matrimo¬ 
nii, and the Rights consequent on its 
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Dissolution, and other weighty consi¬ 
derations, introduced in the Work, and 
calculated to be in the highest degree 
useful to the Judge, Lawyer, Profession¬ 
al Gentleman, Heads of Families, the 
Guardians of Youth, the Clergy, Kirk 
Sessions, Session Clerks, Parochial School¬ 
masters, and Teachers, the thoughtless 
and inexperienced youth of both sexes, 
and to all persons of sound discretion. 
And it is the more interesting at the pre¬ 
sent moment than at any former period, 
when it is considered that the Law of 
Marriage excites the greatest interest in 
this and sister kingdom. To be publish¬ 
ed in four books, separately, with an In¬ 
dex Materiarum, a Running Margin, and 
a correct List of the Names of the nu¬ 
merous decided Cases, and references to 
authorities of the highest celebrity, and a 
useful and copious Appendix. By Peter 
Hakerston, LL.D, 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Part XIV. of a Dictionary of Archi¬ 
tecture, ‘Historical, Descriptive, Topo¬ 
graphical, Decorative, Theoretical, and 
Mechanical, with beautiful Engravings by 
the first Artists. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, &C. 

The Builder and Workman’s New Di¬ 
rector ; comprehending Definitions of the 
component Parts of Building, the Prin¬ 
ciples of Construction, and the Geome¬ 
trical Developement of the principal dif¬ 
ficulties that usually occur in the different 
Branches of Mechanical Professions em¬ 
ployed in the Formation of Edifices. By 
Mr Peter Nicholson. Illustrated by 150 
Copperplates, and 450 Diagrams, on 
wood. In 4to, price L.2, 10s. 

A new edition of Mr John Nicholson’s 
Operative Mechanic and British Machi¬ 
nist, with important Additions, and 100 
Copperplate Engravings. 

Third edition of Mr John Stuart’s 
Descriptive History of the Steam-En¬ 
gine ; with 50 Engravings. 

Emerson’s Principles of Mechanics. 
Explaining and demonstrating the Gene¬ 
ral Laws of Motion, the Laws of Gra¬ 
vity, Motion of Descending Bodies, Pro¬ 
jectiles, Mechanic Powers, Pendulums, 
Centres of Gravity, Strength and Stress 
of Timber, Hydrostatics, and the Con¬ 
struction of Machines! 

This new and beautiful edition is il¬ 


lustrated with Copperplate Engravings of 
320 Figures and Machines, and Head 
and Tail-pieces exquisitely cut in Wood, 
all copied from Original Drawings made 
on purpose. A Memoir of Mr Emerson 
is given at the conclusion ; also an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing Illustrative and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes and Observations, to¬ 
gether with several Engravings, entirely 
new. One vol. 8vo, 15s. 

The Builder’s Pocket Manual, with 
Plates. 18mo, 2s. Gd. 

A Fourth Volume of the Mechanic’s 
Magazine is just completed. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of the Right Hon. R. B; 
Sheridan. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Author of Lai la Rookh. With a Por¬ 
trait, from an Original Picture after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. One vol. 4to, L.3, 3s. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen 
of Bohemia, Daughter of King James I. ; 
including Sketches of the state of Society 
in Holland and Germany, in the 17th 
Century. By Miss Benger. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Price 24s. boards. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Paul 
Jones, from the Original Documents in 
possession of John Henry Sherburne, 
Register of the Navy of the United! 
States. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Countess De Genlis. 
Written by herself. Vols. V. and VI. 
English edition, IGs. French edition, 14s. 

2 
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The Life of Shakspeare; Enquiries 
into the Originality of his Dramatic Plots 
and Characters, and Essays on the An¬ 
cient Theatres and Theatrical Usages. 
By Augustine Skottowe. 2 vols. 8vo, 
L. 1, Is. bds. 

J. Major’s highly-embellished Edition 
of the Lives of Dr J. Donne, Sir H. 
Wot ton, Mr Richard Hooker, Mr G. 
Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson. By 
Izaak Walton. The Publisher has spared 
no pains or cost to render this Work a 
desirable Companion to his late Edition 
of the “Complete Angler,” independent¬ 
ly of its acknowledged importance to the 
general reader of Biography and History. 
The display of wood engravings is ex¬ 
ceedingly rich in Portraits, Views, He¬ 
raldry, &c. &c,-; and the copper-plates, 
consisting of Portraits and Original De¬ 
signs, by R. T. Bone, A. Cooper, R. A. 
H. Corbould, C. R. Leslie, A. R. A., F. 
P. Stephanoff, and J. M. Wright, are of 
the highest order; and are engraved by 
\V. Bromley, A.R.A., W. Finden, C. 
Heath, F. Engleheart, J. Mitchell, C. 
Rolls, W. Raddon, J. Romney, W. R. 
Smith, and A. Warren. Original and Se¬ 
lected Notes, an Index, and the Auto¬ 
graphs of Donne, Wotton, &c. now first 
collected. In one vol., price, in post 8vo, 
18s., or large paper, proof impressions on 
India paper, L.2, 2s. in boards. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsey, by George 
Cavendish, his Gentleman Usher; toge¬ 
ther with his Poems, now first published 
from the Original Autograph Manuscript, 
with Notes and Illustrations by S. W. 
Singer. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits 
and illustrative Engravings, L.l, 10s. 
bds. 

CLASSICS. 

The Modern Greek Grammar of Ju¬ 
lius David, formerly one of the Profess¬ 
ors in the Greek College of Scio; trans¬ 
lated from the Original French, by the 
Rev. George Winnock, A.B. of Magda¬ 
len Hull, Oxford, Chaplain to the Forces 
in the Ionian Islands. 

Epigrammatae Purioribus Gnecae An- 
thologiai Fontibus hausit; Annotationi- 
bus Jacobsii De Bosch et aliorum in- 
struxit: suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam 
Scriptorum Chronologicam adjunxit Jo¬ 
annes Edwards, A.M. 8vo. 

FINE AIITS. 

Part XIV. of the Picturesque Deli¬ 
neations of the Southern Coasts of Eng¬ 
land ; containing Views of Brighthelm- 
ston, Boscastle, Comb-Martin, Hurst 
Castle, and Dartmouth Castle, engraved 
by George Cook, E. Goodall, W. Miller, 
Sec, from Original Drawings, by J. M. W. 


Turner, It. A. and S. Prout. Royal 
4to, 12s. Gd. Proof impressions, Imperial 
4to, 18s. 

Little Red Riding Hood. Engraved 
by R. Lane ; from a Picture by Sir T. 
Lawrence, P. R. A. Prints, L.l, Is. 
Proofs, L.2, 2s. 

Tlie Village School in an uproar. En¬ 
graved by C. Turner; from FI. Rite her. 
Prints, L.l, 11s. Gd. Proofs, L.3, 3s. 

No. I. of a Series of Forty Views, se¬ 
lected from the most Picturesque Scenery 
on the Banks and in the Neighbourhood 
of the Clyde, and its principal tributary 
Streams. Drawn from Nature and li¬ 
thographed. By D. O. Hill. 8s. Im¬ 
perial Folio. India Paper, 14s. 

The Reading of a Will. Engraved by 
J. Burnet; from a Picture by D. Wilkie, 
R. A. Prints, L.2, 12s. Gd. Proofs, 
L.5, 5s. 

Goatherds in the Campagna of Rome. 
Engraved by Charles Turner; from a 
Picture by C. L. Eastlake. Prints, 10s. 
Gd. Proofs, 15s. 

GEOLOGY. 

Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by 
a Collection of the Fossil Remains of 
Plants peculiar to the coal formations of 
Great Britain. By E. T. Artis, F. S. A. 
4to, L.2, 10s. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Notices of the Collegiate 
Church, or Royal Free Chapel of St Mar¬ 
tin le Grand, London. By A. J. Kernpe, 
8vo, 10s. Gd. 

An Account, Historical, Political, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Piata; with an Appendix con¬ 
cerning the Usurpation of Monte Video 
by the Portuguese and Brazilian Govern¬ 
ments. With a Map of the Rio de la 
Plata and a Plan of Buenos Ayres. Trans¬ 
lated from the Spanish. 12s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Short Inquiry into the Capillary Cir¬ 
culation of the Blood; with a compara¬ 
tive view of the more intimate nature of 
Inflammation. By James Black, M. D. 

A Century of Surgeons on Gonorrhcea 
and on Strictures of the Urethra. 12mo. 

First Four Volumes of the Lancet are 
just reprinted in two handsome Octavos. 
These Volumes contain a faithful History 
of all Medical Occurrences for the year 
1824-5 ; and, in addition to which, a 
most accurate report of Sir Astley Coop¬ 
er’s last delivered Course of invaluable 
Lectures on the Principles and Practice 
of Surgery. These Lectures are 76 in 
number, and embrace the subject of every 
Surgical Disease. 
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miscellanies. 

Review of the Evidence taken before 
the Irish Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament. By the author of “ Views 
of Ireland,’* &c. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Laws of the State of New York, in re¬ 
lation to the Erie and Champlain Canals; 
together with the Annual Reports of the 
Canal Commissioners, and other Docu¬ 
ments, requisite for a complete official 
History of those Works. Also correct 
Maps, delineating the routes of the Ca¬ 
nals, and designating the lands through 
which they pass. Published by authority 
of the State. 

Part II. of the Connoisseur’s Reper- 
torium ; or, a Universal Historical Re¬ 
cord of Artists, and their Works, as re¬ 
lates to Painting, Sculpture, Architec¬ 
ture, and Engraving, from the revival of 
the Fine Arts in the Twelfth Century to 
the present Epoch; accompanied by Ex¬ 
planatory 1 aides of Cyphers, Monograms, 
or other abbreviated Signatures of Artists. 
By Thomas Dodd. This Work will be 
issued in the proportion of four to six 
Parts annually, till completed. A supe¬ 
rior edition of the same Work is printed 
in 8vo, on fine paper, impressed on one 
side of the leaf only, to serve the pur¬ 
poses of Illustration and Annotation. 
Price 15s. each Part. 

Manchester and Dee Ship Canal._ 

Report of William Chapman, Esq. Civil 
Engineer. Published by order of the 
Committee. Foolscap folio, 4s. sewed. 

The Literary Remains of Lady Jane 
Grey, with a Memoir of her Life. By 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. F. S. A. 
Small Paper, 7s. 6d. Large paper, 15s. 

Kenilworth Festivities : comprising 
Lancham’s Description of the Pageant^, 
and Gascoigne’s Masques, represented 
before Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
Castle, anno 1575. Witli Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. half-bound. 

Remarks and Observations on the Pur¬ 
chasing of Horses. I8mo, Is. sewed. 

Original Experiments and Practical 
Observations on Hydrophobia and Ca¬ 
nine Madness. In 1 vol. 8vo. By R. 
White, Esq. Surgeon of Brighton. 

N. B. Mr White is the gentleman 
who, as a test of his principles, suffered 
himself, during the past summer, to be 
severely bitten by a mad dog, which af¬ 
terwards died under undoubted symptoms 
of hydrophobia. His work is dedicated, 
by permission, to Lord 'Egremont; the 
King, the Dukes of York, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Bedford, &c. &c., being also 
among its special patrons. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Logan, the Mingo Chief. By the au- 
Vol. XVIII. 
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thor of “ Brother Jonathan,” u Seventy- 
six,” &e. 4 vols. LI. 4s. 

Tales of the Heath. By Mrs H. Bay- 
ley. 12mo, bds. Price 5s. 6d. 

London in the Olden Time; or, Tales 
intended to illustrate the Manners and 
Superstitions of its inhabitants from the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. 8vo, 
10s. 

The Refugee ; a romance. By Captain 
Murgatroyd. 3 vols. 18s. 

Valley of Shenandoah. 3 vols. 18s. 
Spectre of the Forest. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
Winter in Washington. 3 vols. 16s. 
6d. 

The Midnight Bell, a German Story, 
by Francis Lathom, author of Mysterious 
Freebooter. 

Tales of To-Day, or Modern Facts; 
containing Narratives of the most extra¬ 
ordinary Occurrences of recent date ; 
with Illustrative Engravings. In one vol. 
Price 7s. extra boards. 

Anew edition of Ephraim Hardcastle’s 
“ Twenty-ninth of May.” In two vols. 
12mo, 15s.. 

Attic Fragments. By the Author of 
the “ Modern Athens,” and “ Babylon 
the Great.” In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

POETftY. 

The Plays of Clara Gazul, a Spanish 
Comedian. In post 8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

The New Testament, arranged in Chro¬ 
nological and Historical Order, (in such 
manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, 
and the Acts, may be read as one con¬ 
nected History.) The Gospels on the 
Basis of the Harmonies of Lightfoot, 
Doddridge, Pilkington, Newcome, and 
Michael is; the Account of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, on the authorities of West, Town- 
son, and Cran field. The Epistles are in¬ 
serted in their places, and divided accord¬ 
ing to the Apostle’s arguments. With 
copious Notes on many of the principal 
subjects in Theology. By the Reverend 
George Townsend, M. A. In two large 
volumes, 8vo. Price L.2 in bds. Dedi¬ 
cated by permission to the Earl of Li¬ 
verpool. 

A Letter to his Grace the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of all Eng¬ 
land, and Metropolitan ; and President of 
the Societies lor Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; on the 
piesent state ot those Societies, and on 
the benefits which might accrue to them 
from holding Public Meetings on their 
behalf. By a Layman. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at Spalding, Au¬ 
gust 2, 1825, at the Triennial Visitation 
of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. By Ed- 
4 N 
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ward Maltby, D. D., F. R. S., F. S. A., 
Preacher to the Learned and Hon, So¬ 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn, and Vicar of FIol- 
beach and Buckden. Is. 6d. 

The Catholic Faith, a Sermon by St 
Basil, translated from the Greek. To 
which is added a brief Refutation of Po¬ 
pery, from the Writings of the Fathers. 
By Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. 

Sermons of the late Rev. John Jortin, 
D. D. Archdeacon of London, Rector of 
St Dunstan in the East, and Vicar of 
Kensington. Abridged by the Reverend 
George Whittaker, M. A. formerly of 
Brasen-nose College in Oxford, and late 
Master of the Grammar School in South¬ 
ampton. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

Paganism and Christianity compared, 
in a Course of Lectures to the King’s 
Scholars, at Westminster, in the Years 
1806, 7, and 8. By John Ireland, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage towards the South Pole, 
performed in the years 1822-24; contain- 
ingan Examination of the Antarctic Sea to 
the 74th Degree of Latitude ; and a Visit 
to Terra del Fuego, with a particular Ac¬ 
count of the Inhabitants. To which is 
added, much useful information on the 
Coasting Navigation of Cape Horn, and 
the adjacent Lands. By James Weddell, 
Esq. Master in the Royal Navy. Dedi¬ 
cated by permission to Lord Melville. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with 16 Charts and Plates. 
Price 18s. bds. 

Six Months’ Residence and Travels in 
Mexico, containing Remarks on the pre¬ 
sent State of New Spain, its Natural 
Productions, State of Society, Manufac¬ 
tures, Trade, Agriculture, and Antiqui¬ 
ties. By W. Bullock, F. L. S. Proprie¬ 
tor of the late London Museum. 2d ed. 
16s. 


EDINBURGH. 


An Introduction to the use of the Ste¬ 
thoscope ; with its application to the 
Diagnosis in Disease of the Thoracic Vis¬ 
cera; including the Pathology of three 
various Affections. By William Stokes, 
M.D. post 8ro, 6s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. No. 
XXVI. with engravings. 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LXXXV. 6s. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Roslyn Chapel and Castle, with eight 
engravings. Foolscap 8vo, 3s.—Proof 
plates, 4s. 6d. 

Poems, by Henry Scott. 12mo, 7s. 

An Inquiry into the Principal Ques¬ 
tion at Issue between the Baptists and 
Pedobaptists, on the subject and the mode 
of Baptism. By John Munro. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. 

The National School Collection. 12mo, 
second edition, 3s. bound. 

The Phrenological Journal and Mis¬ 
cellany. No. VIII. 4s. 

TheEdinburghReview. No.LXXXIV. 
6s. 

The Dumfries Monthly Magazine. No. 
III. Is. 6d. 

Picturesque Delineations of the High¬ 


lands of Scotland. By J. G. Hamilton, 
Draughtsman to the Northern Institu¬ 
tion; with Descriptions of the several 
Views, by George Anderson, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. F.S.A. and General Secre¬ 
tary to the Northern Institution. To 
be published in four Parts, each contain¬ 
ing five Views with Descriptions. Part 
I. Inverness-shire, folio. Proof, 15s. 
Prints, 12s. 

A Letter to J. Haldane, Esq. In 
consequence of his having recently re¬ 
published his Sermon, charging those 
who attended the Edinburgh Musical 
Festival with Profaneness. By a Lay¬ 
man. 

John Baliol, a Drama, by William Ten¬ 
nant, Author of Anster Fair. 8vo, 6s. 

On Wednesday, December 1, will be 
published, a half-length Portrait of Mr 
Greville Ewing, Minister of the Gospel, 
Glasgow. To be executed on Steel, in 
the best style of Mezzo tinto Engraving, 
by Mr FI. Dawe of London, from a Paint¬ 
ing recently taken by Mr J. Campbell, 
Glasgow. Size of the Portrait to be 18 
inches by 14. Price of the Prints, 159. 
—Proofs, L.l, Is.—On India Paper, 
L.1, 11s. 6d. 
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Wheat. 
1st,.. 40s. Od. 
2d, ...36s. Od. 
3d, ...33s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH.— Oct. 12. 



Barley. 



Oats. 


1st. 

>...35s. 

Od; 

1st,. 

.24s. 

Gd. 

2d, 

...33s. 

Od. 

2d,. 

.22s. 

Od. 

3d, 

...30s. 

Od. 

3d,. 

.1.0s. 

Od. 


Average of Wheat £1, 16.?. lOrZ. 10-12ths. 
Tuesday , Oct . 11. 

Quartern Loaf 


Pease & Beans. 

1st,.27s. Od. 

2d,.25s. Od. 

3d, .23s. Od. 


Beef (17A oz. per lb.) 0s. 

Gd. 

to 

0s. 

9d. 

Mutton .... 

0s. 

5d. 

to 

0s. 

3d. 

Veal. 

0s. 

Gd. 

to 

Is. 

Od. 

Pork. 

0s. 

5d. 

to 

0s. 

7d. 

Lamb, per quarter . 

Is. 

Gd. 

to 

3s. 

Gd. 

Tallow, per stone . 

7s. 

Gd. 

to 

3s. 

Od. 


Os. lOd. to 


New Potatoes (20 lb.) Is, 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per stone 21s, 
Ditto, per lb. 

Eggs, per dozen 

HADDINGTON_ Oct. 7- 


Os. lid. 
Os. Od. 
Os. Od. 


Od. to 
6d. to 

Od. to 22s. Od. 
Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. 
Os. lOd. to Os. Od. 


Wheat. 

1st, ....41s. Od. 
2d, ....35s. Od. 
3d, ....28s. Od. 



Barley. 


Oats. 


Pease. 

1st. 

, ... 32s. Od. 

1st, 

... 24s. Od. 

1st, 

.. 25s. Od. | 

2d, 

... 30s. Od. 

2d, 

... 22s. Od. 

2d, 

... 24s. Od. 

3d, 

... 27s. Od. 

3d, 

... 20s. Od. 

3d, 

... 23s. Od. 1 


Beans. 

1st,.25s. Od. 

i 2d, .24s. Od. 

1 3d, . 23s. Od. 


Average of Wheal £ 1, 15.?. I d, 1 -12th- 

Avcrage Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended Oct. Is/. 

Wheat, 63s. 8d.—Barley, 40s. 9d.—Oats, 25s. 6d.—Rye, 44s. 7d,—Beans, 45s. 2d.—Pease, 48s. lid. 


London , Corn Exchange , Oct . 3. 


Wheat, red, old 00 to 00 
Red, new . . 45 to 50 
Fine ditto . . 

Superfine ditto 
White, . . . 

Fine ditto . . 

Superfine ditto 
Rye .... 

Barley, . . 

Fine ditto . . 

Superfine ditto 
Malt .... 


Fine . 

Hog Pease 
Maple . . 

Maple, fine 


60 to 68 
00 to 00 
48 to 58 
62 to 64 
66 to 72 
32 to 40 
32 to 40 
40 to 44 
00 to 00 
62 to 65 
68 to 72 

47 to 48 

48 to 49 
— to — 


White pease . 45 to 50 

Ditto, boilers . 55 to 62 
Small Beans,new48 to 55 


Tares, per bsh. 

Must. White, . 16 to 18 0 

— Brown, new 18 to 20 0 
Sanfoin, perqr.58 to 40 0 
Turnips, bsh. 9 to 10 0 

— Red & green 0 to 0 0 

— White, 18 to 20 0 
Caraway, cwt. 34 to 38 0 


Ditto, old . . 0 to 0 

Tick ditto, new 38 to 44 
Ditto, old . 45 to 50 

Feed oats . 24 to 27 

Fine ditto . . 28 to 29 

Poland ditto . 26 to 28 
Fine ditto . . 29 to 51 

Potato ditto 28 to 51 
Fine ditto . . 32 to 53 
Scotch . . . 00 to 00 
Flour, per sack 55 to 60 
Ditto, seconds 50 to 55 
Bran, . . 11 to 12 

Seeds, $c. 

s. d. s. s. it. 

0 to 0 0 Hempseed . — to — 0 
Linseed, feed. —to — 0 
— Ditto, crush.— to — 0 
Rye Grass, 20 to 52 0 
Ribgrass, . . — to — 0 
Clover, red cwt.50 to 72 0 
— White ... 45 to 66 0 
Coriander . . 9 to 12 0 


Liverpool, Oct . 4. 

d . s. d. j . d. s. d. 

Wheat, per 70 lb. lAmer. p. 1961b. 

Eng. 8 9 to 10 6Sweet,U.S.24 0 to 25 0 
Old ... — to — |Do. in bond— — 

8 6 to 9 0 Sour bond 16 0 to 17 0 
.8 0 to 8 4 Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 

4 0 to 4 6|”~ ^ ™ 


Scotch 
Irish . 

Bonded 

Barley, per 60 lbs. 

Eng. ... 6 6 to 6 10 
Scotch . 5 0 to 5 6 

Irish . . 5 0 to 5 3 

Foreign . — to 

Oats, per 45 lb. 

Eng. ... 3 2 to 2 8 
Irish ... 5 0 to 5 5£ 
Scotch . . 5 2 to 3 6 
For.inbondS 0 to 2 3 
Do. dut. fr. — to — 


English 50 0 to 52 6 
Scotch . . 50 0 to 52 0 
Irish ... 25 0 to 30 0 
Bran,p.241b. — to — 

Blitter , Beef §c. 


Canary,” per qr. 76 to 84 o|Trefoil. ... 20 to 28 0 
Rape Seed, per last, £26, to £28, lOd. 


Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 

Belfast, 108 0 to 110 0 
Newry . .102 0 to 00 0 
Waterford 101 0 to 00 0 
Cork, pic.2d, 101 to 102 0 
3d dry — 0 to — 
Rye,perqr.58 0 to 44 0 Beef, p. tierce. 

Malt per b. 9 9 to 10 5 — Mess 87 0 to 90 0 
—Middling 9 0 to 9 9 — n. barrel 65 0 to 79 0 
Beans,per q. Pork, p. bl. 

English . 46 0 to 52 0 — Mess . 75 0 to 82 0 

Irish . . 42 0 to 46 0 — Middl. . 66 0 to — 0 

Rapeseed, p.l. nominal. Bacon, p. cwt. 

Pease,grey 50 0 to 41 0 Short mids. 66 0 to — 0 

—White . 50 0 to 54 0 Sides . . 64 0 to — 0 

Flour, English, lllams, dry, — 0 to — 0 

p.2401b.fine 54 0 to 57 O.Green . . — 0 to— 0 
Irish, 2ds 50 0 to 54 o|Lard,rd.p.c. — 0 to ■— 0 


Bank stock,-- 

3 per cent, reduced,,, 
3 per cent, consols,. 


3$ per cent, consols,—~ 
New 3 per cent.—~ 
New 4 per cent, consols,. 
India stock,. 

. bonds, 


Exchequer bills,- 

Exchequer bills, sm.„ 
Consols for acc.. 
Long Annuities,. 


French 5 per cents. 


1 st. 

3th. 

15th. 

22 d. 

229g 

_ 

_ 

— 

88 $ J 7i 

— 

_ 

— 

87§i7£ 

mu 

88 $ | i 

8875 ; ? | 

05 f 

974 8 f 

j- 

— 

100$ 1 lOOg 

103$ 4 

103$ f 

102$ 3$ 

— 

— 

297 

— 

18 12 

1G 17 

14 13 

12 13 

7 1 3p. 

4 3 p. 

3 p. 

3 1 3 p. 

5 8 3 p. 

— 

4 7 

2 4 p. 

87i 8 7M 

21 $ 9-16 
lOOf. 50c. 

m 11 

881 1 i 

— 

lO'-’f. 

95f. 75c. 

95f. 50c. 
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Course of Exchange , Oct. 7*—Amsterdam, 12 : 4. F. C. Ditto at sight, 12 : I. 
Rotterdam, 12:5. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 37 : 2. Us. Altona, 37 : 3. 
Paris, 3 d. sight, 25 : 40. Rourdeaux, 25 : G5. Frankfort on the Maine, 151. Ex. 
Mon. Petersburgh, pcrrble. 9jp3U. Berlin, 7 : 0. Vienna, 10: 2. Trieste, 10: 2. Ma¬ 
drid, 37 : EJf. Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 36^. Barcelona, 3G. Seville, 3GL Gibraltar, 31, 
Leghorn, 49^. Genoa, 44£. Venice, 27 : 0. Malta, 0 : 0. Naples, 40f. Palermo, 
peroz. 122. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. Buenos Ayres, 434* Rio Janeiro, 50. Bahia, 
52. Dublin, 9| per cent. Cork, 9i per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver , per or. —Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 *• Ggd. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3 : 15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. lid. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. Id. 


PRICES CURRENT, Oct . 8. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto. 

Single ditto. 

Small Lumps, . . . 

Large ditto, ... 
Crushed Lumps, . . 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica, . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid 

St Domingo,. 

Pimento (in Bond,) . . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 

Brandy,. 

Geneva, . . 

Grain Whisky, . . 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 
Spanish White, butt, 
Teneriffe, pipe, 

Madeira, . p 110 gall. 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
Honduras, .... 
Campeachy, . • • 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 

Cuba,. 

INDIGO, Car-accas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 

Ditto Oak,. 

Christiansand (dut.paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . . 
TAR, American, brl. 

Archangel,. 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus.Yel. CancL 
Home melted, .... 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 

FLAX, 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, ... . . 

Irish, 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, 

OIL, Whale, . tun. 
Cod, .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, 

Inferior, 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine. 

Stained, . 
Middling, 

Demerara and Berbiee, 

West India, 

Pernambuco, 

Mnranham, 
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1825.] Monthly Register. 645 

Meteorological Tables, extruded from the Register kept at Edinburgh , in the 
Observatory , Calion-hill. 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after¬ 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 

Avgust. 


Attach. 

Ther. Barom. Ther. Wind. 


Aug. 1 { 

? I 


3 ■ 

4 

5 ■ 

6 ■ 

7 ■ 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


M.53 
A. 62 
M.55J 
A. 63 
M.50 
A. 59 
M.48 
A. 56 
M.49 
A. 58 
M.50 
A. 59 
M.46& 
A. 59 
M.46 
A. 57 
M.47 
A. 57 
M.45 
A. 58 
M.46J 
A. 60 
M.44 
A. 56 
M.50 
A. 59 
M.50 
A. 56 
M.49* 
A. 57 
M.49 
A. 57 


29.696 
.635 
.461 
.460 
.419 
.377 
28.999 
.980 
.986 
.994 
.997 
1.111 
•506 
.508 
.256 
.266 
.286 
.589 
.466 
.672 
.755 
.726 
.618 
.511 
28.860 
.690 
.854 
.952 
29.208 
.423 
.509 
.575 


M.71 \ 
A. 71 / 
M.68\ 
A. 67 1 
M.66 \ 
A. 65 / 
M.60 \ 
A. 64 / 
M.65 \ 
A. 62 / 
M.65 1 
A. 62 / 
M.6l\ 
A. 63 j 
M.61\ 
A. 65 f 
M.65 \ 
a. 6i/ 
M.63\ 
A. 61 ) 
M .62 \ 
A. 60 / 
M.61 \ 
A. 60 / 
M.62 \ 
A. 60 / 
M.60 \ 
A. 59 / 
M.58 \ 
A. 59 j 
M.60 
A. 60 


Cble. 

S.W. 


Cble. 

S.W. 


W. 

Cble. 


Cble. 


W. 

Cble. 


W. 


NW. 

Cble. 


Cble. 


Dull, but 
very warm. 
Morn, rain, 
day fair. 

Hail foren. 
fair aftern. 
Rain morn, 
dull day. 
Fair foren. 
rain aftern. 
Morn, cold, 
day sunsh. 

Sunshine. 

Rain morn, 
and even. 
Dull, warm, 
with shrs. 
Day sunsh. 
even, foggy. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Dull, cold, 
rain aftern. 
Day shry. 
h.rainnight. 
Day sunsh. 
rain night. 
Rain morn, 
day shry. 
Foren. fog. 
rain even. 


Aug. 


■«{ 

18{ 

19 { 

201 

221 
23{ 
24 { 
25 { 
261 

27 { 

28 { 
29 { 
301 
31 { 


Attach. 

Ther. Barom. Ther. Wind. 


M.48 
A. 60 
M.47 
A. 57 
M.49 
A. 56 
M.50 
A. 67 
M.51 
A. 60 
M.51 
A. 57 
M.52 
A. 65 
M.49 
A. 55 
M.43 
A. 58 
M.47 
A. 54 
M.48J 
A. 56 
M.48 
A. 57 
M.52 
A. 59 
M.51 
A. 64 
M.58 
A. 65 


1.564 

.620 

.810 

.926 

.962 

.984 

.989 

.994 

.999 

.999 

.998 

.946 

.871 

.898 

.989 

.945 

.925 

.912 

.95<i 

.958 

.902 

.854 

.780 

.695 

.625 

.708 

.73. 

.760 

.775 

.890 


M.62\ 
A. 59/ 
M.60\ 
A. 62 / 
M.59 \ 
A. 61 / 
M.67 \ 
A. 66 f 
M.66 \ 
A. 66 / 
M.64\ 
A. 66 / 
M.68 \ 
A. 68 / 
M 62 \ 
A. 65 / 
M.65 
A. 65 
M.62 
A. 61 
M.62 \ 
A. 65 
M.61 ) 
A. 64 j 
M.65 
A. 63 
M.68 ) 
A. 69 / 
M.70 
A. 67 


Cble. 


Cble. 


NE. 

Cble. 


Cble. 

Cble. 


1 Cble. 


Foren. fog. 
h.rainaftem. 
Morn, dull, 
day sunsh. 
Forn. sunsh. 
dull aftern. 
Dull mum. 
day sunsh. 
Sunshine, 
and warm. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. . 

Dull morn, 
after, sunsh. 
Sunshine, 
and warm, 
forn. fog, 
after, sunsh. 
Dull morn, 
day sunsh. 
Forn. sunsh. 
aftern. dull. 
Rain morn, 
day warm. 
Suushine, 
very warm. 
Warm, with 
sunshine. 


Average of rain, 


. 1.894. 


September. 





Attach. 





Ther. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

Wind. 



Sept. 1 | 

M.59 
A. 61 

29.809 

.809 

M.65\ 
A. 65 / 

W. 

Dull, but 
warm, fair. 

Sept. 1C { 

2 { 

M.58 
A. 59 

.973 

.973 

M.65\ 
A. 65 j 

W. 

Ditto. 

17 {: 

* f 

M.57 

.909 

M.64 4 

w. 

Sunshine, 

«{: 

3 \ 

A. 56 

.840 

A. 64 / 

very warm. 

<{ 

M.45 
A. 55 

.847 

.847 

M.65 \ 
A. 62/ 

NW. 

Ditto. 

19 ( 


M.42 

.865 

M.65 \ 

E. 

Ditto. 

20 { 

5 l 

A. 55 

.956 

A. 64 ) 


6 { 

M.41J 
A. 55 

.725 

M.63\ 

W. 

Sunsh. foren. 

211 

.625 

A .61/ 

shower aftn. 

7 { 

M.46 

.440 

M.62 \ 

Cble. 

Dull, warm, 

QO / 

A. 56 

.214 

A. 65 / 

h. rain even. 

“ l 

Q f 

M.45 

.272 

M.50\ 

W. 

Aftn. heavy 

23 { 

8 l 

A. 56 

.290 

A. 59/ 

showers,rain. 

O / 

M.43 

.140 

M.60 \ 

SW. 

Foren. shry. 

241 

9 ( 

A. 58 

.140 

A. 61 J 

rain night. 

10 { 

M.45 

.158 

M.60 \ 

S. 

Heavy rain, 

25 { 

A. 57 

.110 

A. 68 / 


morn. even. 

11 { 

M.45 
A. 54 

.154 

.190 

M.60 \ 
A. 60 / 

s. 

Aftern. thun. 
& light rain. 

261 

12 { 

M.47i 

.440 

M.61 \ 

c 

Foren. shry. 

27 { 

A. 57 

.710 

A. 61 J 


aftern. thun. 

13 { 

M.17 

.675 

M.58 \ 

E. 

Day fog, 

28 { 

A. 55 

.192 

A. 57/ 


night rain. 

14 { 

M.46 

.375 

M.58 \ 

E. 

Morn.h.rain. 

29 { 

A. 54 

.322 

A.59J 

day foggy. 

15 { 

M.45 
A. 54 

.346 

.402 

M.56\ 
A. 56 / 

E. 

Ditto. 

50 { 


M.48 
A. 55 
M.50 
A. 56 
M.52 
A.62 
M.51 
A. 57 
M.52 
A. 56 
M.51* 
A. 56 
M.49 
A. 56 
M.49* 
A. 47 
M.45J 
A. 64 
M.54 
A. 61 
M.48 
A. 50 
M.45 
A155 
M.401 
A. 50 
M.42 
A. 55 
M.45 
A. 56 


Average of rain, 5.293. 



Attach. 



Barom. 

Ther. 

Wind. 


29.416 

M.58 \ 

Cble. 

Morn.&aftn. 

.592 

A. 61/ 

h. showers. 

.601 

M.56\ 

SW. 

Morn, rain. 

.596 

A. 59 / 

day sunsh. 

.562 

M.61) 

SW. 

Day fair. 

.276 

A. 61 / 

rain night. 

.255 

M.62 / 

SW. 

Rain foren. 

.325 

A. 63 / 

and night. 

.232 

M.61 ) 

SW. 

Rain aftern. 

.318 

A. 60 / 

and night. 

.119 

M.69 \ 

SW. 

Rain foren. 

.119 

A. 60 / 

sunsh.aftern. 

.190 

M.60 \ 

Cble. 

Day fair. 

.621 

A. 60 / 

with sunsh. 

.716 

M.55 \ 

SW. 

Morn, frost. 

.575 

A. 55/ 

shrs. even. 

1 .52 5 

M.65 \ 

SW. 

Fair, but 

.419 

A .62 / 

dull. 

.530 

M.65 \ 

0 

Fair, with 

.530 

A. 62 / 

b* 

sunshine. 

.416 

M.59 \ 

Cble. 

Showers most 

.51.9 

A. 57/ 

of day. 

.889 

M.58 \ 

Cble. 

Morn, cold. 

.999 

A. 57/ 

day sunsh. 

| .999 

M.57 ) 

Cble. 

Fair, with 

.999 

A. 57 / 

sunsh. warm. 

.939 

M.58 \ 


Fair, with 

.960 

A. 58 / 

b. 

sunshine. 

.736 

M.60\ 

SW. 

Dayfr.sunsh. 

.662 

A. 58 / 

rain night. 



























































Monthly Register. 

APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


< 54-6 


£Nov. 


July. 


1 Dr. 


To be Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty, with 
the Rank of Colonel in the Army. 

Brev. Lt. Col. R. C. St. J. Lord Clinton, h. 

p. 8 Gn. Bn. 27 May, 1825 

-Morland, 9 Dr. do. 

Capt. Urquliart, 39 F. Maj. in the Army 
do. 

1 Dr. Gds. Cor. Wilson, Lt. by purch. viceQuicke, 

prom. 23 June 

2 Capt. Rogers,Maj. by purch. vice Spear¬ 

man, ret. do. 

Lt. Ferguson, Capt. do. 

Cor. Davies, Lt. do. 

H. W. Charlton, cor. do. 

Lt. Copland, Capt. by purch. vice Mid¬ 
dleton, 72 F. 7 July 

Cor. Collins, Lt. do. 

3 T. Arthur, Cor. by purch. vice Mark¬ 

ham, 1 Dr. 23 June 

A. L. Bourke, Riding-Master, do. 7 July 
€ Cor. Daintry, Lt. by purch. vice Scar¬ 
lett, prom. 9 j un e 

II. It. Jones, Cor. by purch. vice Por¬ 
ter, prom. do. 

T. Ponsonby, do. 10 do. 

Lt. Ilollingworth, Capt. by purch. vice 
Schreiber, prom. 7 July 

Cor. Wiss, Lt. do. 

H. P. Corry, Cor. do. 

7 Cor. Dunne, Lt. by purch. vice Eve- 

rard, prom. 23 June 

W. D. King, Cor. do. 

Lt. Keily, Capt. by purch. vice Clark, 
7 Dr. Gds. 26 May 

Cor. Eceles, Lt. do. 

H. J. Stracy, Cor. do. 

Cor. Markham, from 3 Dr. Gds. Lt. by 
purch. vice Clive, prom. 25 June 

- M‘Caffery, do. by purch. vice 

Doyle, prom. 22 do. 

--Ramsbottom, do. by purch. vice 

Sullivan, prom. 7 July 

Heigham, Lt. by purch. vice Snow, 
Prom. 25 June 

Hon. J. Arbutlmot, Cor. do. 

J. MacCall, do. by purch. vice Malet, 
prom. do. 

G. Vesey, do. by purch. vice Knox, 

prom. 15 do. 

Cor. Knox, from 9 Dr. Lt. by purch. 
vice Wortley, prom. do. 

-Gifford, do. vice Lord Carmarthen, 

prom. 7 j u iy 

Lt. Moore, Capt. by purch. vice Coles, 
Prom. 23 June 

Cor. Marryat, Lt. do. 

-lion. R. Petre, do. vice Mickleth- 

waite, prom. 7 July 

E. Pole, Cor. do. 

Siirg. Burton, from 66 F. Surg. vice 

Robinson, ret. 30 June 

R. Gill, Cor. by purch. vice Dundas, 
prom. 16 do. 

Cor. Perceval, Lt. by purch. vice Rams- 
den, prom. 6 July 

-Shedden, do. by purch. vice Lind¬ 
say, prom. 7 do. 

J. Rait, Cor. 6 do. 

F. Ives, do. 7 do. 

Cor. Collins, Lt. by purch. vice Wrot- 

tesley, prom. 22 June 

Lt. Walker, from h. p. 6 Dr. Gds. do. 
vice Harris, prom. 23 do. 

H. Penleaze, Cor. do. 

C. Forbes, do. by purch. vice Loftus, 

prom. do. 

Cor. Hon. II. N. C. Massay, Lt. by 
purch. vice Clarke, prom. 7 July 
Gren. Gds. Lt. Fludyer, Lt. and Capt. by purch. 

vice Cameron, 95 F. do. 

II. Fitz Roy, Ens. and Lt. do. 

Coldst.Gds. Col. Maedonnell, Lt. Col. 27 May 
Lt. Col. Hamilton, Maj. with rank of 
Col. do. 

Lt. Col. Raikes, Maj. with rank of 
Capt. do. 


Coldst. 


10 


12 


IS 


16 


17 


13 


Gds.Lt. Col. Bowles, Capt. and Lt. Col. 

Maj. Bentinck, do. ^ ^dm 

Lt. Col. G. Fitz Clarence, from h. p. do. 

6 July 

-Russell, from h. p. 12 Dr. do. 

„ Tr 7 do. 

Ens. Kennedy, Lt. by purch. vice Hart, 
prom. 16 June 

Lns. and Adj. Littlejohn, rank of do. 

17 do. 

Lt. Blair, Capt. vice Rolland, dead 
_ 9 April. 

Ens. Grant, Lt. 30 June 

-Macdonald, from 25 F. Ens. do. 

Barrow, Lt. vice Gregg, Afr. Col. Corps 
23 do. 

F. M. Chambers, Ens. do. 

Ens. Williams, Lt. vice Lardy, prom. 

7 July 

C. Ruxton, Ens. do. 

IIosp. Assist. Hall, Assist. Surg. 30 June 
Ens. Morshead, from 51 F. Lieut, by 
purch. vice Black, 53 F. 23 do. 
Lt. Walker, from h. p. Lt. (pay diff.) 

vice Hamilton, 81 F. 30 do. 

Ens. Hon. R. Hare, do. by purch. vice 
Fitz Maurice, prom. 23 do. 

I-Iosp. Assist. Bain, Assist. Surg. 30 do. 

Ens. Hallifax, Lt. by purch. vice Gal¬ 
loway, prom. 23 do. 

Gent. Cadet, J. Wilmot, from R. Mil. 

Coll. do. 

Lt. Shinkwin, Adj. do. 

Ens. Crosbie, Lt. vice Majendie, prom. 

7 July 

J. H. Franks, Ens. do. 

Ens. Westropp, Lt. by purch. vice 
White, prom. 23 June 

W. Dolphin, Ens. by purch. vice Walk¬ 
er, prom. do. 

H. O’Neill, do. vice Westropp 30 do. 
O. K. Werge, do. by purch. vice Cuth- 
bert, 15 F. 7 July 

Ens. Wingfield, Lt. vice Bain, dead 

27 Nov. 1824 

-Kershawe, do. vice O’Shea, lulled 

in action 2 Dec. 

-Flood, do. vice Darby, do. 16 do. 

-Wilson, do. vice Petry, do. do. 

-Wilkinson, do. vice Jones, do. do. 

E. W. Sibley, Ens. 27 Nov. 

H. C. Hayes, do. 2 Dec. 

Ens. Orange, from 24 F. do. 

29 June, 1825 
A. A. Browne, do. 30 do. 

J. G. I). Taylor, do. 1 July 

Ens. Cockell, from 59 F. Lt. by purch. 

vice Meek, prom. 23 June 

Lt. Bonnor, Capt. by purch. vice Max¬ 
well, ret. 30 do. 

Ens. Cutlibert, from 12 F. Lt. 7 July 
Lt. Stanley, Capt. by purch. vice Swin- 
ton, ret. 29 Dec. 1824. 

Ens. Bayley, Lt. do. 

J. C. House, Ens. 30 June, 1825 

Hosp. Assist. Davidson, Assist. Surg. do. 
Ens. Campbell, Lt. vice Baird, dead 

7 July 

W. G. Brown, Ens. do. 

II. Young, do. by purch. vice Orange, 
^F. 30 June 

Ens. Spalding, from li. p. 84 F. Ens. 
repaying diff. do. 

-Vernon, Ens. vice Macdonald, 3 

do. 

IIosp. As. Williams, As. Surg. do. 
Ens. Berkeley, Lt. by purch. vice Pratt, 
97 F. 16 do! 

-Aeklom, from 58 F. Ens. do. 

Lt. Davidson, Capt. by purch. vice 
Bridgeman, prom. 23 do. 

Ens. Champain, Lt. do. 

Gent. Cadet II. PhiUpotts, Ens. do. 
Ens. Lewis, Lt. vice Tresiddcr, dead 

4 Dec. 1824 

W. B. Staff, Ens. do. 




1825 .; 
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55 

37 


Appointments, Promotions, S$c. 


647 


JEns. Suckling, Lt. by purch. vice 81 


48 

49 

50 

51 

52 


55 

57 

58 

59 


61 

63 


Campbell, prom. *23* June, 1825 

A. Trevylyan, Ens. do. 

G. Moore, do. by purch. vice Curteis, 
prom. 12 May 

Lt. Westmore, Capt vice Pagan, dead 
23 June 

Ens. Forbes, Lt. do. 

J. O. Munton, Ens. 50 do. 

Hosp. As. Hughes, As. Surg. do. 
A. It. Heyland, Ens. by purch. vice 
Grant, 14 F. 9 do. 

Ens. Forbes, Lt. by purch. vice Barker, 
prom. 16 do. 

W. Loraine, Ens. do. 

Lt. Pillichody, from 49 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice O’Reilly, prom. 30 do. 

- Hamilton, from 81 F. Lt vice 

Armstrong, h. p. rec. difT. do. 

Capt. Hilton, Maj. by purch. vice Mar¬ 
tin, ret. 23 do. 

Lt. Perham, Capt. do. 

-Kenyon, from h. p. 2 Dr. Gds. Lt 

vide Cochrane, 87 F. do. 

Ens. Mathew, Lt. vice Danford, prom. 

7 April 

T. S. Reignolds, Ens. do. 

Capt. Bartley, from h. p. 92 F. Paym. 

vice Vinicombe, dead 25 June 

J. A. Campbell, Ens. by purch. vice 
Morsheau, 7 F. do. 

Capt. Cross, Maj. by purch. vice Sir J. 

Tylden, ret. do. 

Lt. Menins, Capt. do. 

Ens. Gunning, Lt. do. 

T. E. Campbell, Ens. do. 

Ens. Baldwin, Lt. by purch. vice Fer- 
gusson, prom. 7 July 

G. B. Mathew, Ens. do. 

Lt. Black, from 7 F. Capt. by purch. 

vice Eden, prom. 16 June 

Ens. Daveney, Lt. by purch. vice Le 
Merchant, prom. 7 July 

W. W. H. Benson, Ens. do. 

J. R. Surman, do. by purch. vice Ack- 
lom, 28 F. 23 June 

Lt. Whittle, Capt. vice Butler, dead 
22 Dec. 1824. 
Ens. M f Gregor, Lt do. 

W. S. Marley, Ens. do. 

A. Grierson, 2dLt. by purch. vice Nes¬ 
bitt, prom. 9 June, 1825 

2d Lt. Piggott, 1st Lt by purch. vice 
Wood, prom. 23 do. 

H. S. Browne, 2d Lt. do. 

Gent. Cadet S. E. Goodman, from R. 

Mil. Col. 2dLt. vice Stapleton, prom. 

7 July 

Hosp. As. Leslie, As. Surg. 50 June 
G. Wynne, Ens. by purch. vice Hood, 
3F. Gds. 16 do. 

Ens. Hon. G. Spencer, Lt. by purch. 

vice Backhouse, prom. do. 

R. Lane, Ens. 23 do. 

Ens. Mackay, Lt. July 6 

-Amsinek, do. by purch. vice An¬ 
dros, 31 F. 7 do. 

C. Wise, Ens. by purch. do. 

W. Tucker, do. 8 do. 

Lt. Young, Adj. vice Farquharson, 
6 do. 


66 

As. Surg. Egan, from 12 Dr. Surg. vice 


Burton, 12 Dr. 

50 June 

68 

Hosp. As. Crawford, As. Surg, 

. do. 

71. 

Ens. Denny, Lt by purch. 

vice St 


George, prom. 

23 do. 


T. Le M. Saumarez, Ens. 

do. 

72 

Bt. Maj. Middleton, from 2 

Dr. G. 


Maj. by purch. vice Drummond, 


prom. 

16 do. 

75 

Lt Champam, Capt. by purch. vice 


Lord Churchill, prom. 

do. 


Ens. Daniell, Lt. 

do. 


R. B. Brown, Ens. 

do. 

79 

W. Bates, do. vice T. Bates, cancelled. 



25 do. 


W. H. Lance, do. by purch. 

vice Ca- 


meron, prom. 

7 July 

81 

Lt Hamilton, from 7 F. Lt. 

vice R. 


Hamilton, 41 F. 

30 June 


Hosp. As. Bell, As. Surg. 

do. 


85 


99 


Lt Colquhoun, from h. p. 16 F. Lt. 

9 April 

Ens. Hotham, from 40 F. Lt. by purch. 

vice Auber Ceylon R. 19 May 

Serj. Maj. Nelson, Adj. and Ens. vice 
Worth, prom. 30 June 

Gent. Cadet F. R. Blake, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Berkeley, 
prom. d 0 . 

Lt. Cochrane, from 84 F. Lt. vice 
Spaight, h. p. 2 Dr Gds. 23 do, 
Ens. Forbes, Lt. vice Kennedy, dead. 
„ „ 19 Oct. 1824 

C. Maean, Ens. do. 

Hosp. As. Squair, As. Surg. 

50 June, 1825 
Capt. Peddie, from 97 F. Maj. by 
purch. vice Fitzgerald, prom. 16 do. 
Maj. Cameron, from Gren. Gds. Lt. 

Col. by purch. vice Brown, ret 7 July 
Hosp. As. Wilson, As. Surg. 30 June 
Lt. Pratt, from 28 F. Capt. by purch. 

vice Peddie, 95 F. 16 do. 

Ens. Mayne, Lt. by purch. vice Burke, 
prom. 7 j u iy 

Lt. M'Kenzie, Adj. do. 

Rifle Brig. 2d Lt. Maister, 1st Lt. by purch. 

23 June 

R. H. E. White, 2d Lt. do. 

Ceylon, R. Lt. Auber, from 85 F. Capt by purch. 

vice Bussche, ret. 5 May 

Hosp. As. Knox, As. Surg. 25 June 

Cape Corps P. T. Robinson, Cor. by purch. vice 
Macdonald, prom. 7 July 

Lt. St John, Capt. by purch. vice Tay¬ 
lor, prom. 25 j un e 

Cor. Armstrong, Lt. do. 

O’Neill Segrave, Cor. do. 

R. Afr. Col. C.-Nott, Ens. vice Smith, dead, 

do. 

Ordnance Department. 

Royal Art. 2d Capt. Heron, from h. p. 2d Capt. 

vice Hope, ret. 25 June, 1825 

Gent. Cadet C. H. Mallock, 2d Lt. vice 
Pearson, Staff' Corps, 18 May 

-C. H. Burnaby, do. vice 

1-Iayne, Staff Corps 9 June 

Royal Eng. Lt. Col. Thackeray, Col. vice 

Bridges, dead, 2 do. 

Bt. Maj. Figg, Lt. Col. do. 

2d Capt. Ward, Capt. do. 

1st Lt. Young, 2d Capt do. 

2d Lt. Stehelin, 1st Lt. do. 

1st Lt. Bolton, 2d Capt. vice Gilbert, 
h - P- 7 do. 

2d Lt. Lancey, 1st Lt. do. 

Hospital Staff. 

Surg. Jebb, from h. p. Surg. vice Gra- 
set, ret. 25 June, 1825 

H. O’Hara, apothecary, 25 June, 1804 
Dispenser of Medicines, F. Bassano, do. 

vice Williamson, dead, 18 Apr. 1825 
N. W. Geffney, Hosp. Assist vice Dry- 

den, cancelled, 16 June 

R. M. Davis, do. vice Hankey, 4 F. do. 
A. Browne, do. vice Galeani, 45 F. do. 
J. A. Ore, Hosp. Assist, vice Walsh, 9 
„ F * 16 June, 1825 

P. Brodie, do. vice Ryan, 51 F. do. 
J. P* Munro, do. vice Paterson, 52 F.do. 
J. Connell, do. vice C’onnel, 56 F. do. 
W. B. Day kin, do. vice Ross, 82 F. do. 
J. Cahill, do. vice Cavet, 97 F. do. 

Unattached. 

To be Lt. Colonels of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Fitz Gerald, from 95 F. 

16 June, 1825 

-Drummond, from 72 F. do. 

Capt. Stapleton, from 5 F. Gds. 30 do. 
To be Majors of Infantry by purchase. 

Capt. Lord Churchill, from 75 F. 23 do, 

-Fitz Roy, from R. Ilor. Gds. do. 

- Lord Bingham, from 1 L. Gds. 

do. 

-Schreiber, from 6 Dr. Gds. do. 

-- Bridgeman, from 29 F. do. 

To be Captains of Companies by purchase. 

Lieut Snow, from 6 Dr. 16 June, 1825 
-- Fitz Maurice, from 8 F. do. 
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Lieut. Hrtrt, from 2 F. 16 June 

-Backhouse, from 6.3 F. do. 

-St George, from 71 F. do. 

-Everard, from 7 Hr. Gds. do. 

-Grame, from 33 F. do. 

-White, from 11 F. 23 do. 

- M. of Carmarthen, rom 10 Dr. 

do. 

-Campbell, from 52 F. do. 

-Clive, from 1 Dr. do. 

-Meek, from 14 F. do. 

-Le Merchant, from 57 F. do. 

—--Van Baerle, from 89 F. do. 

-Sullivan, from 4 Dr. 30 do. 

-Lindsay, from 15 Dr. do. 

-Majendie, from 10 F. do. 

-Ramsden, from 16 Dr. do. 

-M'Mahon, from 16 Dr. 7 July 

-Burke, from 99 F. do. 

-Micklethwaite, from 12 Dr. do. 

-Clarke, from 17 Dr. do. 

-L’Ardy, from 4 F. do. 

-Ferguson, from 52 F. do. 

To be Lieutenants of Infantry by purchase. 

Cor. Porter j from G Dr. 9 June, 1825 
2 Lt. Bigge, R. Art. 23 do. 

Ens. C. F. Berkeley, from 85 F. 50 do. 
Cor. Macdonald, from Cape Corps, 

7 July 

-Warde, from 7 Dr. do. 

Ens. Cameron, from 79 F. do. 

Cor. Barne, 4 Dr. do. 

To be Ensigns by purchase. 

N. S. Gardiner, 23 June, 1825 

B. Durant, do. 

W. Campbell, do. 

R. H. Manley, 50 do. 

W. C. Rochfort, do. 

J. E. White, 7 July 

W. J. Hooper, do. 


Exchanges. 

Lt. Col. Cameron, from 95 F. with Lt. Col. 
Wylly, h. p. 

Major Fitz Gerald, from 37 F. rec. diff with Capt. 
Kell, h. p. 16 F. 

Capt. Jelfries, from 17 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Hon . C. Grey, li. p. 

- Wellings, from 85 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Wilmot, h. p. 

Lieut. Bulkley, from 4 Dr. with Lieut. Cox, h. 
. p. 22 Dr. 

_— Fraser, from 42 F. with Lieut. Fife, 58 F. 

-— Brook, from 51-F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ma¬ 
hon, h. p. 51 F. 

-Ross, from GG F. with Lieut. Fielde, h. p. 88F. 

Cornet Dillon, from 3 Dr. with Cornet M'Douall, 


h. p. 1 Dr. G. 

Ens. Shoitt, from 54 F. rec. diff. with Ens. Reed, 
h. j). 6 F. 

-Robbins, from 85 F. with Ens. Ball, h. p. 

Surg. OTIalloran, from 12 F. with Surg. Amiel, 
77 F. 

As. Surg. Griffith, from 47 F. with As. Surg. De- 
vitt, 20 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 

General Pratt, from late R. Irish Art. 

Colonel lion. F. W. Grant, h. p. 2 Argyll Fcnc. 

- lion. F. G. Howard, h. p. 9 Gar. Bn. 

-Broadhead, h. p. 121 F. 

-Spearman, 2 Dr. G. 

Lieut. Col. Sir J. M. Tylden, 52 F. 

-Brown, 95 F. 

-Dunsmure, h. p. 10 Gar. Bn. 

Major Marlin, 45 F. 

-Phipps, h. p. 27 F. 

- Hon. E. Mullins, h. p. 28 F. 

-Sullivan, h. p. 83 F. 

Captain Maxwell, 15 F. 

-Swinton, 20 F. 

-Bussche, Ceylon Regt. 

- Hope, It. Art. 

- Hon. W. R. Maule, li. p. Indep. 

-Wilbraham, h. p. 4 F. 

-Wood, h. p. 62 F. 

-- Crawford, h. p. 59 F. 

-J. Campbell, sen. h. p. 91 F. 

-Thomas, h. p. 48 F. 

-Calthorp, li. p. 5 Gar. Bn. 

-Rea, h. p. 67 F. 

-Moriarty, li. p. 8 F. 

-Riddell, h. p. 130 F. 

-Willoe, li. p. 58 F. 

-Ferrier, h. p. 101 F. 

-Tucker, li. p. 44 F. 

-Brown, h. p. 59 F. 

-Temple, h. p. 7 F. 

-Hamilton, li. p. 47 F. 

-Hext, h. p. Indep. 

-Flack, h. p. 88 F. 

-Andrews, n. p. 43 F. 

-Cotter, h. p. Fort. Serv. 

-Finucane, h. p. 50 F. 

-Murray, li. p. 95 F. 

-Elton, h. p. French’s Levy. 

-Robinson, h. p. Port Serv. 

Lieut. Douglas, h. p. 2 F. 

-Hildebrand, h.p. 55 F. 

-Stevenson, h. p. 2 Dr. 

-Krause, li. p. 51 F. 

-Streatfield, h. p. 91 F. 

-Routledge, h. p. 35 F. 

-Dolbel, h. p. 4 Dr. 

Cornet Tomkyns, h. p. 1 Dr. 

-Mote worth, h. p. 20 Dr. 

Ensign Browne, h. p. 82 F. 

-Durant, h. p. Bissett’s Corps. 

-Pratt, h. p. Steel’s Corps. 

-Croker, h. p. 74 F. 

-Manley, h. p. 8 F, 

AAppointments Cancelled . 

Lieut. Colquhoun, 39 F. 

Ensign T. Bates, 79 F. 

Ilosp. Assist. Dryden. 

Dismissed by the sentence of a General 
Court Martial , held at Up Parle Camp 
Barracks, 27 Dec. 1824. 

Capt. T. O’Doherty, 91 F. 


August. 


Brevet. Maj. Falla, (Town Maj. of Gibraltar,) 

Lt. Col. in the Army 25 July, 1825 
Lt. Liddell, E. I. C. Serv. and Orderly 
Officer at Mil. Semin. Addiseombe, 
local rank of Lt. while so employed 
14 do. 

2 Life Gds. Lt: Broadhead, Capt. by purch. vice 
Crosse, ret. 23 do. 

Cor. and Sub-Lt. Williams, Lt. do. 6 

G. A. F. Cunynghame, Cor. and Sub-Lt. 

do. 

R. H. Gds. Lt. Doyne, Capt by purch. vice Fitz¬ 
Roy, prom. 14 do. 

Cor. Cosby, Lt. do. 

2d Lt. Shelley, from Rifle Brig. Cor. 

do. 7 

1 Dr. Gds. J. B. Morris, Cor. by purch. vice Wil¬ 

son, prom. do. 8 

2 G. W. Tobin, ^do. by purch. vice Col¬ 

lins, prom. 4 Aug. 

4 E. F. Dayrell, do. by purch. vice Barne, 

prom. 7 July 


4 Dr. Gds. Cor. Keane, Lt. by purch. vice Lawren- 
son, prom. 27 Aug. 

W. Cunninghame, Cor. do. 

2 Dr. Cor. Hobart, Lt. by purch. vice Clarke, 
prom. 21 do. 

M. G. Adams, Cor. do. 

R. Grumbleton, do. by purch. vice 
Weston, prom. do. 

Capt. Linton, Maj. by purch. vice 
Harding, prom. do. 

Lt Black, Capt. 28 do. 

Cor. White, Lt vice Orme, prom. 

22 do. 

F. Wollaston, Cor. do. 

Cor. Mitchell, from 3 Dr. G. Lt. 28 do. 
F. Hall, do. by purch. vice Warde, 
prom. 7 do. 

Cor. Lyon, Lt. by purch. vice Mac- 
Queen, prom. 21 do. 

J. S. Best, Cor. do. 

Lt. Hort, Capt by purch. vice Camp¬ 
bell, prom. 27 Aug. 


6 
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Cor. Ponsonby, Lt. 27 Aug. 18 F. 

Sir W. L. Young, Bt. Cor. do. 

9 Serj. Maj.Wright, Qua. Mast, vice Hcly, 

dead 11 do. 19 

Capt. Richardson, Maj. by purch. vice 
Hurt. ret. 14 July 20 

Lt. Porter, Capt. do. 

Cor. Shawe, Lt. do. 22 

Cor. and Riding-Master Rind, rank of 

Lt. 13 do. 24 

’ 10 Cor. and Riding-Mast Surraan, rank of 

Lt. 13 April 25 

S. C. Oliver, Cor. by purch. vice Gif- 

fard, prom. 7 July 

11 Supern. As. Surg. Campbell, As. Surg. 

vice Steele, dead 18 Jan. 

12 Cor. Webster, from h. p. 1G Dr. Cor. 

by purch. vice Petre, prom. 21 July 

13 Maj. Paterson, Lt Col. do. 

Maj. Higgins, from h. p. 2L Dr. Maj. do. 26 
Cor. Sugden, Lt. by purch. vice Stuart, 

prom. 27 Aug. 27 

16 E. B. Bere, Cor. by purch. vice Os¬ 

borne, prom. 11 July 54 

-Neale, do. by purch. vice Crosley, 

prom. 27 Aug. 

G. F. R.. Johnston, cor. do. 

17 H. Witham, do. by purch. vice Massey, 55 

prom. 14 July 

Cor. Pole, Lt. by purch. vice Robbins, 
prom. 27 Aug. 

K. Fraser, cor. do. 

3 F. Gds. Lt. Coote, Lt. and Capt. by purch. vice 
Stapleton, prom. 14 July 

2d Lt. Campbell, from Rifle Brig. Ens. 

and Lt. do. 

Lt. Novvat, Lt. and Capt. by purch. 57 
vice Hall, prom. 15 Aug. 

W. F. Snell, Ens. and Lt. do. 

Ens. Knox, from 55 F. Ens. and Lt 3S 
by purch. vice Fraser, prom. do. 

1 F. Ens. Muller, Lt. vice Babington, dead 59 

do. 

R. W. Neville, Ens. 11 do. 

W. H. Campbell, do. by purch. vice 
Every, prom. 27 do. 41 

2 W. V. Hesse, Ens. by pu ch. vice KenJ 

nedy, prom. 21 July 42 

3 Lt. Wright, Capt. vice Rolland, dead 

17 Nov. 1824 

— Blair, do. 7th April, 1825 41 

4 — Breton, Capt. by purch. vice Speed, 

ret. 21 July 45 

Ens. Lardy, Lt. do. 

-Massey, from 96 F. Ens. do. 

5 Hosp. As. Nevison, As. Surg. vice 

Johnstone, dead 50 June 46 

7 Lt. Stuart, Capt by purch. vice Beau¬ 

champ, prom. 13 Aug. 

Ens. La Touche, from 11 F. Lt by 
purch. vice Stuart, prom. do. 

8 -Deshon, from 2 Vet. Bn. Ens. 

do. 47 

J. Longfield, Ens. by purch. vice Ilare 
prom. 25 June 50 

11 Ens. England, Lt. vice Moore, 45 F. 

11 Aug. 52 

Gent. Cadet W. G. Eyre, from. R. Mil. 

Col. Ens. by purch. vice La Touche, 

7 Fi 13 do. 

M. J. Gambier, do. vice England 14 do. 

12 Capt. Turberville, Maj. by purch. vice 

Hare, prom. " 27 do. 

Lt. Shafto, Capt. do. 55 

Ens. Bayly, Lt. do. 

B. Wilson, Ens. do. 

13 Lt. Fenton, Capt. vice Clarke, dead 

1 Jan. 54 

— Triphook, do. vice Thornhill, prom. 

21 July 

Ens. Blackwell, Lt. do. 

Vo unteer Moorhouse, Ens. 1 Jan. 

15 Ens. Barton, from 5 F. Lt. by purch. 58 

vice Hammond, prom. 4 Aug. 

16 Brev. Maj. Audain, Maj. vice Hook, 

Ceylon Reg. 11 do. 59 

17 Capt. Pratt, from 97 F. Capt. vice Ro¬ 

bison, cancelled 28 July 60 

Ens. Forbes, Lt. vice Graham, dead 

11 Aug. 


- Tomlinson, Lt. by purch. vice 

Roberts, prom. 21 July 

A. W. Thorold, Ens. do. 

Lt. Douglas, from 20 F. Lt. vice 
Hughes, prom. do. 

Ens. M'Dermott, Lt. vice Douglas, 19 

F. do. 

R. N. Bolton, Ens. by purch. vice 

Streatficld, prom. 7 do. 

Lt. Harris, from 54 F. Lt. vice Child, 
h. p. 96 F. 14 do. 

A. Barnes, Ens. vice O’Brien, dead 

21 do. 

Ens. Smart, Lt. by purch. vice Lin- 
gard, ret. 27 do. 

Lt. Willington, from h. p. 17 Dr. do. 

vice Pickering, cancelled 4 Aug. 

W. Jackson, do. by purch. vice Smart, 
prom. 11 do. 

T. J. Campbell, Ens. vice D. C. W. 

Campbell, res. 21 July 

Lt. Knox, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice Ta 1 - 
bot, prom. 8 A pr n 

As. Surg. Orton, Surg. vice French, 
ret. H July 

Lt. Brown, from 46 F. do. vice Sim- 
kins, exch. 11 Aug. 

Lt. Semple, from 77 F. do. vice Keogh, 
h. p. 44 F. 19 July 

Ens. and Adj. Dickens, rank of Lt. 

20 do. 

Ens. J. E. of Portarlington, from h. p. 

86 F. Ens. vice Horsford, exch. 

11 Aug. 

Qua. Mast. Scrj. Price, Qua. Mast, vice 
Mathews, dead do. 

Lt. Molyneux, from 77 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice Barrallier, ret. 21 July 

— Waters, from 3 Vet. Bn. Lt. 8 Apr. 

— Willeocks, Capt. 21 July 

Ens. Campbell, from 89 F. Lt. do. 

Lt. Wright, Capt. by purch. vice New¬ 
port, ret. 14 do. 

Ens. Coke, LL do. 

J. Fitz G. Butler, Ens. do. 

Lt. Harrison, from h. p. Afr. Corps, 

Lt. vice O’Neill, 61 F. 4 Aug. 

-Raynes, from 44 F. do. 14 July 

E. H. Chawner, Ens. by purch. vice 
Macleod, prom. 9 June 

Lt. Evans, from 77 F. Lt. vice Rayncs, 
42 F. 14 July 

Ens. Ward, from 48 F. do. by purch. 

vice Perhara, prom. ~S June 

Lt. Moore, from 11 F. Capt. vice Kelly, 
dead ll Aug. 

R. Manners, Ens. vice Davids, dead 

21 July 

Lt. Simkins, from 34 F. Lt. vice Brown, 
exch. ll Aug. 

E. H. D. E. Napier, Ens. vice Manners, 
79 F. do. 

- M'Nally, do. vice Geddes, killed 

in action 12 Jan. 

Lt. Williams, from 5 Vet. Bn. Lt. 

8 Apr. 

Lt. Biois, Capt. by purch. vice Ilewett, 
prom. 14 July 

Ens. Morshead, Lt. * do. 

G. C. Swan, Ens. do. 

Capt. St. George, from h. p. Capt. (pay¬ 
ing reg. diff. to h. p. Fund) vice Love, 
exch. 11 Aug. 

As. Surg. Maclean, Surg. vice Pollok, 
ret. 11 July 

E. Delme, Ens. by purch. vice Knox, 
5 F. Gds. 15 do. 

Lt. Kelly, Capt. 20 do. 

-Cosby, from h. p. 96 F. Lt. vice 

Harris, 24 F. 14 do. 

Ens. Tobin, do. 21 do. 

R. Burton, Ens. do. 

Ens. Grant, Lt. by purch. vice Fen¬ 
wick, prom. do. 

Hon. H. Howard, Ens. do. 

E. Bolton, do. by purch. vice Johnson, 
ret. 30 June 

2d Lt. Coglilan, Adj. vice Wicburg, 
Vet. Com. Newfoundland 28 July 

4 O 
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Lt. O’Neill, from 41 F. Lt. vice Grieve, 
h. p. Afr. Corps *1 Aug. 

Serj. Maj. M‘Fadden, from 85 F. Adj. 
with rank of Ens. vice Jordan, res. 
Adj. only 7 do. 

H. C. Jenner, do. by purch. vice An- 
struther, prom. 7 do. 

Ens. Bates, from 79 F. Ens. vice Down¬ 
ing, dead 28 July 

Lt. Boss, from h. p. 88 F. Paym. vice 
Kerr, h. p. 7 Aug. 

Ens. and Adj. Duff, rank of Lt. 20 do. 

-Smyth, Lt. by purch. vice Stret- 

ton, prom. 13 do. 

H. Mudeley, Ens. do. 

Lt. White, Cant, vice T. Mackay, dead 
11 July 

Ens. Jelf, Lt. do. 

G. L. Harvey, Ens. do. 

Ens. Atherley, Lt. by purch. vice 

Thorp, prom. 13 Aug. 

C. Du Pre Egerton, Ens. do. 

B. Brown, do. by purch. vice Coote, 

prom. 7 July 

Lt. Anderson, from h. p. 13 Dr. Lt. 

vice Mildmay, prom. 15 do. 

2d Lt. Welsh, from R. Art. do vice 
Evans, 41 F. 11 do. 

L. Macbean, from R. Art. do. vice 
Walsh, Staff Corps. 4 Aug. 

Lt. Payne, from h. p. Rifle Brig. Lt. 
(repaying the diff. to h. p. Fund) vice 
Pictet, cancelled 7 do. 

As. Surg. Collins, from h. p. 6. F. As. 

Surg. 14 July 

Lt. Russwurm, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. 
Qua. Mast, vice Stevens, h. p. 28 do. 

— Barry, Capt. by purch. vice Clerke, 
prom. 21 do. 

Ens. Harpur, Lt. do. 

P. H. Bristow, Ens. do. 

Lt. Palmer, from h. p. 41 F. Lt. vice 
Semple, 35 F. 11 Aug. 

Ens. Manners, from 46 F. Ens. vice 
Bates, 65 F. 11 do. 

Lt. M‘Donald, from 89 F. Lt. vice 
Twigg, prom. 20 do. 

Ens. Buckley, Lt. by purch. vice Dclan- 
cey, prom. 28 do. 

—— Maxwell, Ens. do. 

Lt. Law, Capt. by purch. vice Smith, 

ret. 14 do. 

Ens. Caulfield, Lt. do. 

J. Kelsal, Ens. do. 

As. Surg. McDermott, from Ceylon R. 

As Surg. 22 June 

Ens.Maitland, Lt. by purch.vice Power, 
prom. 7 July 

J. James, Ens. do. 

Lt. Hunter, Capt. by purch, vice Gore, 
prom. 20 Aug. 

Ens. Martins, Lt. do. 

W. F. M. Mundy, Ens. by purch. vice 

Martin, prom. do. 

Ens. Osborne, Lt. by purch. vice 
Alexander, prom. 13 do. 

J. S. Brooke, Ens. do. 

Ens. Stafford, Lt. vice O’Flaherty, dead 
25 Feb. 

T. Creagh, Ens. do. 

Brcv. Maj. Dancey, Maj. by purch. 
vice Nickle, prom. 21 July 

Lt. Gibson, Capt do. 

Ens. Fletcher, Lt. do. 

Lt. Ellis, Capt. vice Faris, dead 11 Aug. 

H. Wilson, Ens. vice Campbell, 38 F. do. 

Lt. Stuart, do. by purch. vice Conry, 

ret. do. 

Ens. White, Lt. do. 

H. R. Thurlow, Ens. do. 

Ens. Lloyd, from 1 W. 1. R. Ens. vice 
Laye, dead do. 

Capt. Stewart, from h. p. 65 F. vice 
l’oppleton, cancelled do. 

Ens. Wetherall, Lt. by purch. vice Da¬ 
vies, prom. 27 Aug. 

F. Carter, Ens. do. 

C. Main, (late Serj. Maj. Gren. Gds.) 

Adj. with rank of Ens. vice Dickens, 
prom. i do. 


96 F. 


£Nov. 

H. J. Lloyd, Ens. by purch. vice Mas¬ 
sey, 1 F. 21 July 

Lt. Abbot, from Newfound.Vet. Corrp. 
Lt. vice Rice, cancelled 9 Apr. 

99 Gent. Cadet A. F. Wainwright, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Mayne, 
prom. 14 July 

Rifle Brig. R. Jones, 2d Lt. by purch. vice Shel¬ 
ley, R. H. Gds. " do. 

J. Dolphin, do. by purch. vice Camp¬ 
bell, 3 F. Gds. 15 do. 

R.Staff.Co.Lt.Welch, from 75 F. do. vice Hall. 

prom. 21 do. 

1 W. I. R. G. Robeson, Ens. vice Lloyd, 91 F. do. 

Lt. Jeffares, Capt. vice Hemsworth, 
dead 11 Aug. 

Ens. Gray, Lt. do. 

G. R. Pole, Ens. do. 

Ceyl. Reg. Hosp. As. Wilkins, As. Surg. vice 
M'Dermot, 85 F. 22 June 

Brev. Lt. Col. Hook, from 16 F. Lt. 
Col. do. 

R.MaltaFe.Capt. Marg. G.-de Piro, Maj. with local 
and temporary rank 25 Apr. 

Lt. Bonello, Capt. with local and temp. 

rank 25 Jan. 

— Gouder, do. do. 24 do. 

— Virtu, do. do. vice de Piro 25 Apr. 
Ens. Garland, Lt. do. vice Cavarra, 
dead 4 Sept. 1821 

-Cutajar, do. do. vice Bonello 

23 Jan. 1825 

-Camilleri, do. do. vice Gouder 

21 do. 

-Bonavita, do. do. 25 do. 

-Calleja, do. do. vice Virtu 25 Apr. 

S. Callea, Ens. do. 1 Sept. 1821 

M. de Marchese Allessi, Ens. do. 

23 Jan. 1825 

A. Maltei, Ens. do. 24 do. 

E. Pettil, do. do. 25 do. 

J. Gatt, do. do. 26 do. 

V. Vella, do. do. 27 do. 

A. Camillei, do. do. 25 Apr. 

Ens. Levick, from h. p. 1 Gn. Batt. Adj. 
with the rank of Lt. vice Gouder 
24 Jan. 

Serj. Maj. S. Piott, Qua. Mas. with 
local and temp. rank. do. 

Unattached• 

To be Lt . Colonels of Infantry by purchase. 

Maj. Nickle, from 88 F. 50 June 

-Harding, from 6 Dr. 11 July 

Capt. Hall, from 3 F. Gds. 15 Aug. 
Brev. Lt. Col. Hare, from 12 F. Lt. Col. 
by purch. 27 do. 

To be Majors of Infantry by purchase. 
Capt. Ilewett, from 52 F. 11 July 

- Beauchamp, from 7 F. 13 Aug. 

- Campbell, from 8 Dr. Maj. by 

purch. do. 

To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 


Lt. Power, from 85 F. 

— Mulkern, from 11 Dr. 

— Clark, from 2 Dr. 

— Roberts, from 18 F. 

— Delaney, from 82 F. 

— Hammond, from 11 F. 

— Fenwick, from 58 F. 

— Orme, from 6 Dr. 

— M‘Queen, from 6 Dr. 

— Macqueen, frem 8 Dr. _ 

— Brookes, from 9 F. Capt. by purch. 

do. 

— G. Crawford, do. 

— Crossley, from 16 Dr. do. 

— Hill, from 52 F. do. 

— lion. J. Stuart, from 13 Dr. do. 

— Spooner, from 52 F. do. 

— Davies, from 91 F. do. 

— Lawrenson, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 

— Robbins, from 17 Dr. do. 

— Andrew’s, from 13 Dr. do. 

— Strctton, from 68 F. 15 Aug. 

— Courtayne, from 11 F. do. 

— Alexander, from 86 F. do. 

— Thorpe, from 70 F. do. 


50 June 
14 July 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

21 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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Lt. Bishop, from 11 Dr. 
— Frazer, from 5 F. Gels. 
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13 Aug. 
do. 


To he Lieutenants of Infantry by purchase. 

Ens. Macleod, from 42 F. 9 June 

—- Anstruther, from 66 F. 7 July 

-Streatfield, from 22 F. do. 

-Coote, 73 F. do. 

- Every, from 1 F. Lt. by purch. 

do. 

Cor. Osborne, from 16 Dr. 13 Aug. 

To be Ensigns by purchase. 

J. Collin ' 14 July 

S. Wiggins. do. 

J. M. Kidd 21 do. 

L. E. Codd do. 

R. Lewis 28 do. 

Hon. W. H. Drummond 13 Aug. 

J. P. Nelley do. 

A. M. Woodhouse do. 

W. T. Gunn do. 

S. J. W. F. Welch, Ens. by purch. do. 

Staff. 

Serj. Maj. I-Iocy, from 13 Dr. Garr. 
Qua. Mast, at the Cavalry Depot, 
Maidstone 21 July 

Lt. Daniel, from 7 Dr. (assisting in the 
Riding School of the Army) to have 
rank and pay of Captain of Cavalry, 
vice Chadwick do. 

Commissariat. 

Dep. As. Com, Gen. Grindlay, As. 
Com. Gen. 30 July 

Hospital Staff. 

Surg. Thomas, Dep. Insp. of Hospitals 26 May 
W. Sinclair, i-iosp. As. vice Nevison, 6 F. 50 June 
J. Graves, do. vice Hall, 5 F. 28 July 
S. Tirvan, do. vice Davidson, 21 F. do. 

J. J. Russel, do. vice Williams, 27 F. do. 
II. J. Jemmett, Hosp. Assist, vice Huges, 58 F. 

28 July 

R. Military College. 

Capt. Chadwick,from Riding School of the Army, 
Riding-Master 27 Aug. 

Exchanges , 

Maj. Teulon, from 28 F. rcc. diff. with Maj. On¬ 
slow, h. p. 42 F. 

-Mackay, from 6 Dr, with Capt. Warrand, 

h. p. 

-Addison, from 80 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Ma- 

jendie, h. p. 

Capt. Douglas, from 2 Life Gds. with CaptCrosse, 
h. p. 78 F. 

Hume, from 6 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Scarlett, h. p. 

-Leard, from 10 F. rec. diff. with C pt. Hart, 

h. p. 

-Fordo, from 15 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hope, 

h. p. 

-Stainton, from 37 F. with Capt. Bowers, h. p. 

Sicil. Reg. 

—— Slyfield, from 51 F. with Capt. Abbot, 60 F. 
Lt. Wiss, from 6. Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Lt. 
Porter, h. p. 
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Lt. Sir L, P. Glyn, Bt. from 1 Dr. ree. diff. with 
Lt. Curteis, h. p. 

~- Gardner, from 13 F. with Lt. Krefting, 53 F. 
—j^Cary, from 25 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Murray, 

—- Macpherson, from 36 F. with L. Stewart, h. n. 

No. Sco. Fen. 1 

“* Lynch, from 1W. I. R. with Lt Campbell, h.p. 
At. Surg. Fitzpatrick, from 86 F. with As. Surg. 
Ewing, h. p. 90 F. b 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Maj. Gen. Ho/i. G. A. C. Stapylton, h. p. 45 F. 
Col. Woodgate, h. p. 60 F. 1 

Lieut. Col. McCarthy, h. p. 96 F. 

-Fitzsimmons, h. p. 67 F. 

~ - McPherson, h. p. 6 Vet. Bn. 

Maj. Hurt, 9 Dr. 

- Bird, h. p. 1 F. 

- Chartres, h. p. Port. Serv. 

- Richardson, II. P. S Gar. Bn. 

Capt. Crosse, 2 Life Gds. 

- Barrallier, 57 F. 

- Newport, 59 F. 

- Smith, 85 F. 

- Eason, h. p. 32 F. 

- Newenham, h. p. 9 F. 

- Sir J. Colquhoun, Bt. h. p. 97 F 

- Lucas, h. p. 63 F. 

- Kelly, h. p. 64 F. 

- Gorham, h. p. 63 F. 

-Sutton, h. p. 9 F. 

- Llewellyn, h. p. 83 F. 

- Mackay, h. p. 21 F. 

- Lord Dormer, h. p. 14 Dr. 

- Hellermann, h. p. 95 F. 

- Akers, li. p. 82 F. 

- Dundee, h. p. 62 F. 

Lieut Lingard, 25 F. 

-Campbell, h. p. 50 F. 

-Hay, h. p. 101 F. 

-- Parker, h. p. 29 F. 

-Foster, h. p. 28 F. 

-- Gleig, h. p. 78 F. 

Ens. D. C. W. Campbell, 26 F 

-Johnson, 59 F. 

-M'Dermott, h. p. 12 F. 

-Dodd, h. p. Rifle Brig. 

-Cooke, h. p. 4 Ceylon It. 

-Waldron, h. p. 57 F. 

-Durell, h. p. Elford’s Corps 

-Newman, h. p. 60 F. 

-Edwards, h. p. 15 F. 

-Aubin, h. p. 96 F. 

-Surtees, h. p. 8 F. 

-Hamilton, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. 

Appointments Cancelled . 

Capt. Robison, 17 F. 

- Poppeton, 91 F. 

Lieut. Pickering, 25 F. 

-Rice, 96 F. 

Assist Surg. Collins, 53 F. 

-Campbell, 45 F. 

-Gardiner, 71 F. 

Removed from the Service. 

Dep. As. Com. Gen. Trenor. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 23d 
of July, and the 19th of Aug. 182C>; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Adams, J. Bristol, grocer. 

Adams, W. Wallingford, Berks, innkeeper. 
Arton, R. St. Marv-le-bone, linen-draper 
Ashby, J. and W. Tobett, Cliffe, near Lewes, Sus¬ 
sex, millers. 

Atherton, T. and J. Dunn, Liverpool, brokers. 
Badcock, J. Watlington, Oxford, tanner. 

Baker, J. jun. Bath, carpenter. 

Baker, T. jun. Cannon-street, wholesale-grocer. 
Bamford, J. Eghara, baker. 

Barnes, W. Miles’-lane, cheesemonger. 

Barnes, T. Dennington, Suffolk, merchant. 
Barrow, T. Liverpool, corn and flour-dealer. 
Bate, T. Hastings, chemist. 

Batton, T. Great Ticlifield-strcct, tailor. 

Beazley, J. Iloundsditeh, trunk and packing-case 
maker. 


Bins, A. E. Bath, bookseller. 

Bishop, G. Great East-cheap, butcher. 
Boddingtou, C. J. Ilook-norton, Oxford, inn¬ 
keeper. 

Boosey, W. Colchester, grocer. 

Bradfield, J. London-wall, grocer. 

Bridges, G. B. Oldham, Lancaster, draper. 

Bryan, J. Lynn, ironmonger. 

Bull, C. E. Bristol, grocer. 

Chadwick, J. Kennington, carpenter. 

Chasteney, W. Bunwell, Norfolk, coal-merchant. 
Cheetliam, D. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spili¬ 
ner. 

Clarke, J. Leeds, cabinet-maker. 

Clarke, D. Walsall, Stafford, draper. 

Clarke, S. Castle-street, tailor. 

Congreve, II. Chnpel-strcct, Edgcwarc-ioad, tailor. 
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Connolly, D. Great Portland-street, tailor. 

Criswell, D. Nottingham, twist-machine maker. 
Cross, C. Ludgate-street, victualler. 

Cross, G. Chandos-street, Covent-garden, victual- 
l er 

Crowder, T. and H. T. Perfetc, Liverpool, mer- 

DaHey/T. and T. Bush, Nottingham, lace-manu¬ 
facturers. , . 

De Bar, .1. Gloucester, coach-maker. 

Dickson, J. Fish-street-hill, haberdasher. 

Dixon, T. Bath, soap-maker. 

Dods, It. Iligh-street, Southwark, linen-draper. 
Donia, G. J. Pook and T. Sardy, Colonade, Hay- 
market, tavern-keepers. 

Durtnell, W. Dover, ironmonger. 

Evershed, T. Horsham, soap-maker. 

Every, T. Fore-street, Limehouse, anchor-smith. 
Farmer, S. Birmingham, glass toy-maker. 
Ferguson, J. Catterick, scrivener. 

Ferry, S. High-street, Shoreditch, tripeman. 
Fidkin, T. Teddington, Middlesex, maltster. 
Field, S. Smithfield, wine and spirit merchant. 
Forster, IV. Philpot-lane, wine-merchant. 

Fuller, W. Boston, shopkeeper. 

Godber, G. Rcdlion-street, draper. 

Goold, II. M. F. Brighton, dealer. 

Gubby, T. Islington, builder. 

Hacket, W. Manchester, timber-merchant. 

Haigh, B. and E. Wliiteley, Leeds, Dyers. 
Hansard, R. Moncton Combe, victualler. 
Harrison, I-I. A. Liverpool, haberdasher. 

Harpur, J. jun. 

Hasledon, W. Liverpool, porter-dealer. 

Heslop, W. T. Manchester, scrivener. 

Hippesley, H. Sliipton-Mallet, Somerset, brewer. 
I-Iodson, S. Dover-street, Piccadilly, wine-mer- 
chant. , , . , 

Holah, C. Hastings, chemist and druggist. 

Hollis, J. Bishopstoke, Southampton, miller. 
Hooton, R. R. Richards, and W. Wilkes, Aston 
Warwick, iron-manufacturers. 

Huddswell, J. London, hat-manufacturer. 
Jackson, L. Gerrard-street, picture-dealer. 
Jarman, J. Bath, haberdasher. 

Johnson, J. Manchester, draper. 

Jones, S. King’s-arms-buildings,Wood-street, lace- 
manufacturer. 

Jones, W. H. Croydon, coal-merchant. 

Kaye, W. and H. Dyehe, Manchester, joiners. 
Keeling, E. and E. Harnley, Stafford, flint-mer¬ 
chants. t 

Lawson, R. P. Heslington, Lancaster, leather- 
cutter. .... 

Lingham, G. A. Whitecliapel-road, wine-mer¬ 
chant. 

Lovel, T. Olney, Buckingham, draper. 

Loveday, T. Newgate-market, poulterer. 


Low, William, Wood-street, haberdasher. 

Lowe, G. Popham-terrace, Middlesex. 

Lynam, G. Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, flint 
and colour grinder. 

Macauley, J. Cheshunt, schoolmaster. 

Manning, T. B. Portsea, music-seller. 

Mansell, J. Birmingham, timber-merchant. 
Markland, F. Norwich, brewer. 

Masser, J. York, tailor. 

Millington, W. Shrewsbury, carpenter. 

Moring, C. II. Pope’s-heau-alley, Cornliill, mer¬ 
chant. 

Morse, J. Daventry, woolstapler. 

Mortimer, R. Seolefleld, Bradford, dyer. 
Nicholson, J. Workington, Cumberland, flour- 
dealer. 

Nicholson, F. Manchester, corn-dealer. 

O’Reilly, E. Exmoutli-street, agent. 

Paine, T. Coventry, silk-manufacturer. 

Park, T. J. Westbourne-plaee, Chelsea, builder. 
Parkes, T. Fenehureh-street, mill-manufacturer. 
Pairy, II. and J. Underwood, Change-alley, Corn- 
hill, bill-brokeis. 

Peake, G. Milton, shipwright. 

Price, B. Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, horse- 
dealer. 

Read, J. Love-lane, Lower Thames-street, vic¬ 
tualler. 

Rich, W. Wigan, builder. 

Robson, R. Seymour-place, Mary-le-bonne, car¬ 
penter. 

Rogers, R. sen. Liverpool, pawnbroker, 
llosse, R. Harp-lane, Tower-street, wine-mer¬ 
chant 

Rudd, J. E. Mitcham, schoolmaster. 

Sadler, T. jun. Warwick-lane, carcase-butcher. 
Sandwell, J. Hoxton, victualler. 

Sarell, P. Copthall-court, merchant. 

Seldon, D. and W. Ilinde, Liverpool, merchants. 
Shiers, E. Manchester, cotton-merchant. 

Smith, J. Ludgate-hill, woollen-factor. 

Stevens, J. Norwich, yarn-factor. 

Still, A. St Saviour’s Church-yard, Southwark. 
Storey, J. Blandford, St Mary, Dorset, maltster. 
Tuckeit, P. D. Gloucester, grocer. 

Walduek, H. High-street, Shadwell, potatoe-mer- 
chant. 

Walker, W. Knaresborough, York, butcher. 
Walker, G. Wollaston, Northampton, butcher. 
Walsh, P. Bristol, linen-draper. 

Watkins, R. Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, tai¬ 
lor. 

Wheelhouse, W. Norwich, linen-draper. 

White, J. jun. Bishop- Wearmouth, iron-founder. 
Williams, 1). Deptford; slate-merchant. 

Williams, E. Southampton, shoe-seller. 

Wilson, W. Manchester, wine-merchant. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st August 
and 30th of September, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitkin, Alexander, merchant in Dundee. 

Anderson & Co., merchants, agents, and ac¬ 
countants in Glasgow. 

Ballingall, David, brewer, Lcven. 

Begbie, James, coach-proprietor, merchant, and 
inn-keeper, Kilmarnock. 

Bone, James, merchant and trader in Ayr. 

Donald, David, spade-manufacturer, Carmylc. 

Duncan, William, machine-maker, Path-head. 

Forrester, Alex, lithographic printer, Edinburgh. 

Gemmel, Archibald, ironmonger in Paisley. 

Gledhill, John, manufacturer in Galashiels. 

Kemp, John, merchant in Perth. 

M'Coll, James, wriglit in Pollockshaws. 

Manuel, John, & Co., distillers at Stobbs. 

M'Laren, John, distiller in Comrie. 

Watson, James, merchant, agent, and accountant 
in Glasgow. 

Wilson, John, sen. grocer in Glasgow. 

Park, Robert & Co., commission agents in Glas¬ 
gow. 

Steven, Robert, horse hirer and horse-dealer in 
Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Brown, Thomas, baker and inkeeper in Gala¬ 
shiels; a dividend on 25th October. 

Carso well, Walter and George, manufacturers in 
Paisley ; an equalizing dividend of 6d. per 


pound to those creditors who have received 
only 2s. per pound on account of the first divi¬ 
sion, on 23d August. 

Gardner, John, sometime corn merchant. North 
Leith ; a dividend 4tli October. 

Darling, James, manufacturer, Cumledgc Waulk- 
mill; a dividend 2d September. 

Gibbs & Co. late nursery and seedsmen, Inver¬ 
ness; a second dividend on 1st October. 

M'Coll, James, & Co., masons and builders in 
Ayr ; a dividend 7th October. 

M ‘Donald, John, late merchant in Perth; a 2d 
and final dividend on 1st October. 

M'Millan, Daniel, jun. late merchant in Glasgow'; 
a dividend on 5th October. 

M ‘ Nab, John and Patrick, late tacksmen of 
A rrivein, Avgyleshire; a dividend on 1 st October. 

Martin, James, & Co., merchants in Paisley ; a 
dividend on 28th October. 

Scott and Balmanno, late merchants in Glasgow ; 
a dividend on 18th October. 

Stephens, John, jun. cabinet-maker, &c. in Dun¬ 
dee ; a dividend 9th October. 

Spence, George, draper in Edinburgh ; n dividend 
on 6th October. 

West ami Eekford, coach-makers in Edinburgh ; 
a dividend on 13th October. 

Williamson, James, merchant in Leith ; a divi¬ 
dend 5cl September. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 12. At Buxar, in the East Indies, the Lady 
of Francis Sievwright, Esq. assistant-surgeon to 
his Majesty’s 59th regiment, of a son. 

28. At Madras, the Lady of David Hill, Esq. 
chief secretary to the Government, of a daughter. 

Aug. 1. At Beddington, Surrey, Lady Helen 
Wedderburn, of a son. 

— At Bonaw House, Argyllshire, Mrs Burns, 
of Reidston, of a son. 

4. Mrs Scott, No. 50, Queen Street, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

5. At No. 2, Lynedoch Place, Mrs Wilson, of a 
son. 

— At Gower Street, Bedford Square, London, 
Mrs G. G. Hill, of a son. 

— At Fasque, Lady Ramsay, of a daughter. 

6. At Drummond Place, Mrs Balfour of Elvvick, 
of a daughter. 

— At No. 3, Miln Square, Mrs Grieve, of a son. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Abercromby of Birken- 
og and Netherlaw, of a son. 

— At Broughton Place, Mrs Graham Bell, of a 
daughter. 

9. At Sound, near Lerwick, the Lady of James 
Vorston, Esq. Purser, Royal Navy, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At Meadowbank House, Mrs Maconochie, 
of a daughter. 

10. Mrs Grant of Mount Cyrus, of a daughter. 

11. At Salisbury Road, Newington, Mrs J. R. 
Skinner, of a son. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith Links, Mrs Men- 
zies, of a daughter. 

12. In Upper Grosvenor Street, London, the 
Lady of Sir George Ouseley, Bart, of a son and 
heir. 

11. At Cruister, the Lady of Thomas Gifford, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

15. At Gray Street, Newington, Mrs Captain 
Fraser, of a son. 

17. At Terregles House, Mrs Alex. Gordon, of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs Anderson, Shamlwick Place, of a son. 

18. At No. 17, Scotland Street, Mrs Swan, of a 
daughter. 

— At Abercromby Place, Mrs Watson, of a 
daughter, who survived its birth only a short 
time. 

20. At Novar House, the Lady of Hugh Rose, 
Esq. of a son. 

— Mrs A. Waugh, Northumberland Street, of 
a son. 

23. At Birgham Cottage, Berwickshire, Mrs 
Douglas, 15, Drummond Place, of a daughter. 

24. At St Clement’s Wells, Mrs James Aitchi- 
son, of a daughter. 

— At Laurence Park, the Lady of Thomas 
Learmonth, Esq. of a son. 

— At Invermoriston, Mrs Grant, of Glenmori- 
ton, of a daughter. 

— At Ballytruekle, in the liberties of Water¬ 
ed, a poor woman, named Duggan, who earns a 
'clihood by washing, was delivered of four chil- 
i en—two of whom were born at six o’clock in the 
Manner, and two at eleven. 

- At Lausanne, Switzerland, the Lady of A. 
Stt Broomfield, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Ormiston Manse, Mrs Ramsay, of a son. 

At Muthill, near Crieff, Mrs Nicolson, of a 
SOI 

'. At Gumley Hall, Leicestershire, the Lady 
of dor Grey, Royal Scots Greys, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

27;t Dal guise House, Mrs Meredith, Pentre- 
bych, of a son. 

— Kirkwall, Mrs John Bakie, of a son. 

29. t Camis-Eskan, the Lady of James Den- 
niston* Colgrain, Esq. of a daughter. 

30. .Skelf-hill, Mrs Grieve, of a son. 

31. Arlocester Place, Mrs John Tait, of a son. 

Sept. At Gulane Lodge, the Lady of Dr Mac- 

whirterf a son. 

— Atiuidleton House, Linlithgowshire, the 
Lady of w. H. Schcnley, Esq. of a son. 

— At > r j 0 t Row, the Lady of D. Home, Esq. 
of a danger. 

4. At Ira burgh, Mrs Thomas W. Mathews, of 
a son. 


5. At Pitt Street, the Lady of Colonel William 
Stewart, 3d Foot, or Buffs, of a son. 

7. Mrs Chancellor of ShieldhiJJ, of a son. 

8. At Dunse Castle, the Lady of William Hay, 
Esq. of Drummelzier, of a daughter. 

9. The Lady of Major Sands Harvey, of Castle 
Semple, of a daughter. 

— At Portland Place, London, the Lady of Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart, of a daughter. 

10. At Elgin, Mrs Colonel Gordon, Inverlochy, 
of a son. 

12. At Morningside, Mrs Crawford, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At Barcaldine, the Lady of Duncan Camp¬ 
bell, Esq. of Barcaldine, of a son. 

13. At Hill Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of Dr 
William Gairdner, Bolton Street, London, of a 
60n. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mrs George Wauchope, of a 
daughter. 

— At his house in Broughton Place, the Lady 
of Patrick Boyle, Esq. surgeon, Royal Navy, of a 
son. 

— At Powfoulis, the Lady of James Bruce, Esq. 
of a son. 

1G. At Darnhall, the Lady of Captain Loch, 
Royal Navy, of a son. 

— At Druinpellier, Mrs Buchanan, of a son. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Moir of Leckie, of a son. 

— At the College of Glasgow, the Lady of D. 
K. Sandford, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Duncan Street, Drummond Place, Mrs 
William Maxwell Little, of a son. 

18. Mrs Elliot of Redhaugh and Cooms, of a son. 

19. At Bridge Castle, Mrs Watson, of a daughter. 

— At Morton Cottage, Portobello, Mrs Henry 
Steel, of a daughter. 

— At the manse of Greenlaw, Mrs Home, of a 
daughter. 

— At No. 4, St Patrick Square, Mrs Alexander 
Fyfe, of a daughter. 

— At Bellieve, near Lausanne, the Lady of Cap¬ 
tain Wynne Baird, It. N. of a son. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Richard Mackenzie, of a 
daughter. 

21. Mrs Mackenzie, No. 5, Forth Street, of a 
daughter. 

22. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Major Cubitt, 
Royal Artillery, of a daughter, who survived but a 
short time. 

— At 78, George Street, Mrs Robert Nasmyth, 
of a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Hamilton 
Colt, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Tarvit House,-<Mrs Horae Rigg, of a 
daughter. 

— At Rink, Mrs Arras, of a son. 

27. At East Fortune, Mrs Crawford, of a son. 

28. At Denham-Green, the Countess of Caith¬ 
ness, of a son. 

29. At Garscube, Mrs Grant of Congalton, of a 
daughter. 

30. At New Laverock Bank, Mrs William Swin- 
ton Maclean, of a son. 

Lately. Mrs T. Weir, Nelson Street, of a son. 

— At Woodend Cottage, Fifesliire, Mrs Fulton, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 22. At Brussels, the Rev. E. Jenkins, B.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of John Jay, Esq. formerly of Lixmont, 
near Edinburgh. 

26. At Bclvue, the Rev. William Gillespie, mi¬ 
nister of Kells, to Charlotte, third daughter of the 
late George Iiogan, Esq. of Waterside. 

— At Flaws, Erie, Orkney, Mr William Tur¬ 
ner, merchant, Edinburgh, to Anne, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Hugh Spence, Esq. of Flaws. 

28. At London, Alex. Robert Stewart, Esq. 
M.P. for the county of Londonderry, to Lady Ca¬ 
roline Anne Pratt, youngest daughter of the Mar¬ 
quis and Marchioness Camden. 

Aug- 1. At Perth, Major Todd, of Castle Bank, 
to Marjory, eldest daughter of Mr Bisset of Mar¬ 
shall Place. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Gilkie, sur¬ 
veyor, to Eliza, daughter of the late Rev. Dr 
Young, minister of Fouldon, Berwickshire. 


Aug. 2. George Kinnear, Esq. of Gower Street, 
London, to Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr Bar¬ 
clay of Leicester Square. 

4. At Glasgow, Humphrey Ewing Crum, Esq. 
to Helen, second daughter of the Rev. Dr Dick. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Webster, to Eliza 
Mahala, youngest daughter of Robert Banner, Esq. 
Ilowe Street. 

— At Newton, Thomas Abercrombie Duff, Esq. 
advocate, youngest son of R. W. Duff, Esq. of 
Fetteresso, to Mary, only daughter of the late 
Alex. Gordon, Esq. of Newton. 

9. At London, William Sandford, Esq. of Ches- 
sington Lodge, to Agnes, third daughter of John 
Ewart, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

— At Leith, Mr John Saunders, merchant, 
London, to Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr Jas. 
Miller, merchant, Leith. 

— At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, John Rennie, Esq. 
of Lmton-House, East Lothian, eldest son of Geo. 
Rennie, Esq. of Phantassie, to Sarah Elizabeth 
Amelia, daughter of Edward Hall Campbell, Esq. 
of Newcastle-upon Tyne. 

15. At the house of the Duke of Clarence, 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, Mr Phi¬ 
lip Sidney, of the 1st regiment. Life Guards, son 
of Sir John Sidney, Penshurst, to Miss Fitzcla- 
rence. The Duke of York gave away the bride. 

15. At St Andrews, Mr Robert Wilson, writer, 
Cupar, to Jane, only daughter of Henry Gibson, 
sen. Esq. St Andrews. 

— At St George’s, Bloomsbury, London, James 
Bradshaw, Esq. son of Lady Peyton, to Miss M. 
Tree, late of the Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. 

1G. At St Cuthbcrt’s Church, Wells, Somerset, 
the Rev. John Sandford, of Baliol College, Ox¬ 
ford, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Richard 
Jenkins Poole, Esq. of Sherborne, Dorset. 

— At Great Baddow, Alexander Finlay, Esq. of 
Castlemains, Lanarkshire, to Lucy Ann, only 
child of James Jones, Esq. of Great Baddow, Es¬ 
sex, and of Twickenham Park, Jamaica. 

17. AtBorrodale, Colin Chisholm, Esq. solicitor 
in Inverness, to Margaret, third daughter of John 
Macdonald, Esq. of Glenaladale. 

— At London, William Gordon, Esq. W. S. to 
Agnes Marian, third daughter of John Ilyslop, 
Esq. of Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square. 

18. At the New Church, St Pnncras, John, eld¬ 
est soil of Lord John Townshend, of Balls Park, 
Hertfordshire, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter 
of Lord George Stuart. The bride was given away 
by the Marquis of Bute. 

— At Caimdinnes, East Lothian, Mr William 
Yule Gibson, merchant, Leith, to Catharine, only 
daughter of the late Mr Peter Sheriff. 

— At Paris, the Rev. IV. H. Bury, B.D. to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the laW John Maclean, Esq. 

At St Peter’s Church, Dorchester, Walter Jol- 
lie, Esq. W.S. to Hannah Lycette, eldest daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-General Avarne of Rugely, 
in the county of Stafford. 

20. At Aneram House, the Rev. Gilbert Elliot, 
son of the Rightl-Ion. Hugh Elliot, to Williamina, 
youngest daughter of the late Patrick Brydone, 
Esq. 

22. At Edinburgh, Andrew Gillies, Esq. Advo¬ 
cate, to Elizabeth Harvie, only daughter of the 
late James Brown, Esq. of Craigow. 

— Roger Black, Esq. writer in Kirkaldy, to Ra¬ 
chel, daughter of the Rev. James Law, Kirkaldy. 

— At Edinburgh, James Anderson, Esq. cashier 
to the Scottish Union Insurance Company, to Ann, 
only daughter of Mr George Bruce, James’s Court. 

— At Gloucester Place, the Rev. John Croker, 
rector of Radeliffe, Buckinghamshire, to Charlotte 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the late Major-Ge¬ 
neral Dewar. 

— At Ellingliam, county of Northumberland, 
James Morrison, Esq. junior, of Millbank, Alloa, 
to Jane Ann, only daughter of the late James 
Maidment, Esq. 

25. At Rankeillor Street, John Romanes, Esq. 
writer, Lauder, to Isabella, daughter of the late 
John Mason, Esq. of Heriot’s Hall. 

— At Yelbyre, William Grierson, Esq. second 
son of Sir Robert Grierson, of Lag, Bart, to Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Beattie, Esq. of Grieve. 

24. At Craigic House, the Rev. Wm. Currie, of 
Boughton Hall, Cheshire, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Richard Campbell, Esq. of Craigic. 

25, At Glasgow, William Maeturk, Esq. M. D. 
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of Bradford, Yorkshire, to Catherine, only daugh¬ 
ter of the late Dr John Rutherford, of Craigow, 
Kinross-shire. 

29. At Stock bridge, George Crichton, Esq. 
Viewforth, to Catharine, second daughter of the 
late William Forester, Esq. of Culmore, Stirling¬ 
shire. 

— At Canaan House, Dr James Pitcairn, to 
Cecilia, youngest daughter of David Thomson, 
Esq. W. S. 

50. At Leith, Mr Robert Schaw, merchant, 
Leith, to Margaret, daughter of Mr William Auld, 
merchant there. 

— At Culross, the Rev. John Smyth, of St. 
George’s Church, Glasgow, to Margaret, daughter 
of Samuel Davidson, Esq. surgeon, Culross. 

51. At London, Ernest, Comte de Gersdorff, 
to the lion. Maria Elizabeth Twisleton Fiennes, 
only daughter of Lord Saye and Sele. 

— At Kelso, Arthur Campbell, Esq. W. S. to 
Jane, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Barstow, 
Esq. 

51. At Muirtown, Captain W. E. Sutherland, 
55d Regiment, to Miss S. G. Duff, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of II. R. Duff, Esq. of Muirtown. 

Sept. 1. At Stirling, Mr Edward Carritt of Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, to Harriet, second daughter of Ro¬ 
bert Peaeock, Esq. of Solsgirth-Ilouse, Perthshire. 

5. At London, the Right Hon. Stratford Can¬ 
ning, his Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
to Eliza Charlotte, eldest daughter of James Alex¬ 
ander, Esq. of Sommerhill, Kent, M. P. 

5. At Kirkby Stephen, the Rev. Edward Heelis, 
A.M. Rector of Brougham and Dufton, in the 
County of Westmoreland, to Anne, only daugh¬ 
ter of William Hopes, Esq. of Duckintree, in Hie 
same county. 

— At Thames Ditton, Surrey, Captain G. F. 
Lyon, R. N. to Lucy Louisa, youngest daughter 
of the late Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

— At New Scone, near Perth, the Rev. William 
Murray, Muchalls, to Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr Allan Stewart, Shuna, Appin. 

6. At Bonington, John Haig, Esq. of Dublin, to 
Jane, daughter of the late John Haig, Esq. Bon- 
nington. 

— At St Pancras New Church, London, the 
Rev. Robert Watson, of Stayley Bridge, Lanca¬ 
shire, to Matilda, youngest daughter of the late 
John Collison, Esq. of Blackhcath. ' 

7. At St James’s Chapel, Mr John Ronald, wri¬ 
ter, Broughton Place, to Catharina, second daugh¬ 
ter of Mr James Lorimer, York Place. 

9. At Edinburgh, Roger Duke, Esq. to Eliza, 
only daughter of the late Captain L. Oliphant of 
Kinnedder. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Turnbull, mer¬ 
chant, Leith, to Christian, fifth daughter of Mr 
James Thomson, of the Cess Office, James Street. 

— At Aikenliead, Mungo Campbell, Esq. mer¬ 
chant, Glasgow, to Isabella Craigie, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of John Gordon of Aikenliead, Esq. 

12. At New Monkland Manse, Robert McCul¬ 
loch, Esq. writer, Airdrie, to Margaret, eldes 
daughter of the Rev. Dr James Begg. 

15. At Stirling, Francis William Clarke, Es» 
writer, Stirling, to Agnes, eldest daughter 
James Wright, Esq. writer there. 

— Mr David Croal, printer, Edinburgh,^ 
Anne, daughter of Mr John Bell, King’s StrG 
Dundee. 

M. At Gosford, Andrew Fletcher of SalWb 
Esq. to Lady Charlotte Charteris, fourth dar¬ 
ter of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

15. At Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, Sir J hn 
Forbes, Bart, of Craigievar, to the Hon. Chi°ttc 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Right Hon. LoiE°r- 
bes. 

--At Montrose, Robert Rickart Hepbur Esq. 
of Rickarton, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest tighter 
of Thomas Bruce, Esq. of Arnot. 

16. At Blythswood Hill, the Rev. prence 
Lockhart, minister of Inchinan, to Louis^ au 'gh- 
ter of the deceased David Blair, Esq. 

19. At Calderbank, James Finlay, F* eldest 
son of Kirkman Finlay, Esq. of Castle ’ward, to 
Janet, eldest daughter of Hugh Bog! Esq. of 
Calderbank. 

20. At Huntington, county of Hadd? to, i, A. 

1*. Robertson, Esq. merchant, Leith, phristina, 
eldest daughter oi William Ainslic, F* Hun¬ 
tington. 
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21. At No. 30, Castle Street, Watkin William 
Watkins, Esq. younger of Shotton, in the county 
of Salop, to Christian, daughter of the late Tho¬ 
mas Watkins, Esq. Linlithgow. 

24. At Doncaster, Lieut.-General Sharpe of 
Hoddam, to Jane, daughter of Godfrey Hig¬ 
gins, Esq. of Skellow Grange, in the county of 
York. 

27. At Edinburgh, Capt. Stewart, 94th Regt. 
to Ann, only daughter of Charles Stewart, Esq. of 
Ardsheal. 

— At Camnethan House, John Pierey Hender¬ 
son, Esq. of Foswell Bank, to Miss Eliza Ann 
Lockhart, second daughter of Robert Lockhart, 
Esq. of Castlehill. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr A’exander B. Mackay, 
merchant, Leith, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Robert Brown of Newhall, Esq. 

— At Rosemount, Aberdeen, Charles Fraser, 
Esq. of Williamston, Aberdeenshire, to Margaret 
Eleanor, youngest daughter of Charles Mitchell, 
Esq. of Foreetnall, Yorkshire. 

29. At Gilmerton House, Charles Kinnear, of 
Kinnear, Esq. to Christiana Jane, daughter of 
John Boyd Greenshields of Drum, Esq. advo¬ 
cate. 

DEATHS. 

Oct.. 51, 1824. In Camp, at Charwali, south of 
the Nerbuddah, Captain P. H. Dewaal, COth Re¬ 
giment Native Infantry. 

Feb. 19, 1825. At Bombay, Lieut. Archibald 
David Graeme, 3d Native Cavalry, aged 22, 
youngest son of the late John Graeme, Esq. of 
Eskbank. 

21. At Broach, Bombay, Lieutenant James Hay 
of the 10th regiment Native Infantry. 

June 12. At GeorgeTown, Demerara, Mr James 
Maegrcgor, merchant, only son of Mr Macgregor, 
St Andrew’s Square. 

27. At Bencoolen, Mrs Christiana Nicolson, 
wife of William Scott, Esq. of Penang. 

July 26. At Bath, Lady Leslie, widow of Sir 
Edward Leslie, of Tarbert, Bart. 

11. At Sierra Leone, Thomas Inglis, Esq. De¬ 
puty Inspector of Hospitals, son of the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Inglis, Dumfries. 

29. At Hillside, parish of St David’s, Jamaica, 
John Weir Thomson, youngest son of the late 
William Thomson of Birkenhead, Esq. Lesrna- 
hagow. 

30. At Newton Manse, the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
minister of the parish of Newton. 

Aug. 1. At Eastertyre, Robert Macglashan, Esq. 
of Eastertyre, writer to the signet. 

— At Canterbury, Lieut.-General, Disborough, 
of the Royal Marines. 

5. At 10, St Anthony’s Place, Mr John Stirling, 
writer. 

6. The Rev. Henry Muschet, minister of the 
Gospel at Shettleston. 

— At Dundee, Mr George Baxter, merchant, 
aged 79 years. He has left 5 children, 55 grand¬ 
children, 16 great grandchildren, 25 nephews and 
nieces, 100 grand ditto, 61 great grand ditto. 

7. At Madeira, Robert Young, Esq. merchant, 
Glasgow. 

8. At Ramsgate, Sir John Sutton, K.C.B. Ad¬ 
miral of the White. 

9. At Raeburn Place, Stockbridge, Robert Mori- 
son. Esq. architect. 

— At the Marsh, near Shirehampton, Mr Ed¬ 
ward Painter, aged 77. His death was caused by 
the stinging of a wasp, which was unobserved in 
a cup of beer of which he was drinking, and al¬ 
though after very considerable effort he succeeded 
in throwing the insect out of his mouth, lie died 
of suffocation in consequence of the swelling of 
the throat, within half an hour. 

9. At Maravillias, Madeira, Lady Jardine, wi¬ 
dow of Sir Alexander Jardine, Bart, of Applegarth, 
Dumfries-shire. 

10. At Thurso, Captain James Henderson, of 
the Ross, &c. militia. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Jean Govane, of Park of 
Drumquhassie. 

— Suddenly at Landeck, in Silesia, Count Bu- 
low, an eminent Prussian statesman. 

11. At Irvine, Mrs Barbara Bannatyne, widow 


of the Rev. Dr James Steven, late minister of Kil¬ 
winning. 

13. At Cranshaws, Berwickshire, Mr John Ber¬ 
tram, farmer there, in his 79th year. 

— At Barnhill, Perthshire, Mr David Rintoul, 
late writer in Edinburgh. 

14. At West Maitland Street, Mrs Mary Camr- 
bell, wife of Lieut. John Eddington. 

— At No. 5, Roxburgh Place, Edinburgh, Cap¬ 
tain William Black, of the 22d Regiment of Na¬ 
tive Infantry, late Assistant Quartermaster-Gene¬ 
ral, and secretary to the Military Fund at Bombay. 

— At Piershill Barracks, Samuel Scott, Esq. 
surgeon to the Carabineers. 

16. At his house. No. 6, Charlotte Square, Mr 
Charles Oman. 

17. At Monkwearmouth Shore, Margaret Ni- 
choll, aged 104. 

— At Ilesket, Newmarket, Mr John Seville, 
aged 102. 

18. At Edinburgh, Catharine Dutchficld, relict 
of Dr George Chapman. 

— At Aberdeen, James Brand, Esq. cashier to 
the Banking Company in Aberdeen. 

19. AtPrimeroseBank, Christian, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late James Frisby Leitch, Esq. mer¬ 
chant in London, aged fifteen years. 

— At Elliestown, Mrs Tulloch, relict of Tho¬ 
mas Tulloch, Esq. of Elliestown. 

— At Capuch Manse, Mrs Catharine Dalmahoy, 
wife of the Rev. William Innerarity. 

20. At Edinburgh, the Right lion. John Fran¬ 
cis, Earl of Mar. 

20. At Manse of Cairney, the Rev. John Fin¬ 
lay, minister of that parish. 

21. At Clackmannan Manse, John, eldest son of 
the Rev. Dr Moodie, aged 21. 

— At Glasgow, John Hamilton, Esq. writer. 

— At his house, No. 6, Drummond Street, Mr 
John Ewart, stabler. 

21. At Edinburgh, Miss Mackenzie of Apple- 
cross. 

— At Clackmannan Manse, John, eldest son of 
the Rev. Dr Moodie, aged twenty-one. 

22. At the house of his brother. Lord Hutchin¬ 
son, Bulslrode Street, Manchester Square, Lon¬ 
don, the Earl of Donachmore. His titles and es¬ 
tates devolve upon his next brother, Lord Hutch¬ 
inson, K.G.C.B. &c. 

25. At London, Lady Elphinstone, widow of 
John, thirteenth Lord Elphinstone, and mother 
of the present Lord. 

— At Edinburgh, Jane Montague, the infant 
daughter of John Cockburn, Esq. 

— At Portland Place, London, of Apoplexy, 
Admiral Lord Radstock, G.C.B. in his 73d year. 

25. At the Manse of Abbotshall, the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Anderson, minister of that parish. 

26. At Duildingston House, Miss Charlotte 
Grant, daughter of the late William Grant, Esq. 
of Congalton. 

26. At Paisley, Mr Henry Wilson, writer. 

27. At London, Mrs Core, wife of Mr Charles 
Henry Core, late merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Coldstream, Mrs Isabella Walker, relict 
of Robert Hay, Esq. of I-Iarlaw, parish of Eceles. 

— At Dundee, Ann, and on the 17tli inst. 
Margaret, daughters of the Rev. David Russell. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Mitchell, late 
Deacon of the Incorporation of Fleshers, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

— At Mountainhall, William Brand, Esq. of 
Mountainhall, aged 100 years. 

— At his house, Broughton Place, after a long 
and painful illness, Alexander Manners, Esq. book¬ 
seller. 

28. At Allonby, Walter, third son of Richard 
Mackenzie, writer to the signet. 

— At Kinloss Manse, John James, second son 
of the Rev. William Robertson. 

28. At Auldcatliie, Miss Margaret Liston, 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert Liston, minister 
of Aberdour. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Wight, relict of Alex. 
Wight, Esq. Advocate, formerly Solicitor-General 
of Scotland. 

50. At his house, in the Isle of Man, aged 71 
years, Lieut.-Colonel William Cuninghame, for¬ 
merly of the 58tli Regiment of Foot, anil for 
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many years past a member of the Hon. House of 
Keys of that Island. 

51. At Portobello, Major James Davidson, late 
in the service of the lion. East India Company. 

— At the Manse of Ormiston, Mrs Mary John¬ 
ston, wife of the Rev. John Ramsay. 

Sept. 1. Thomas Lyels, Esq. of Harrow, Suf¬ 
folk. He was taking the diversion of shooting, 
and whilst directing his servant’s attention to a co¬ 
vey of birds he was following, fell suddenly, and 
life was instantaneously gone. 

— At Harehead, East Lothian, Eliza Dods, 
youngest daughter of Mr John M'Gregor, writer, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Glasgow, Jean, daughter of Mr Andrew 
Duncan, printer to the University. 

2. At North Lunenham House, Rutland, the 
Right Hon. Lady Anne Noel, sixth daughter and 
last surviving child of the late Baptist Earl of 
Gainsborough. Her Ladyship had attained the 
venerable age of 87 vears. 

— At Cupar, Catherine, third daughter of Mr 
Horsbrugh. 

4. At his seat, Castle Howard, in the county of 
York, Frederick Howard, Earl of Carlisle, Vis¬ 
count Howard, Baron Dacres of Gillesland, K.G. 
&e. His Lordship was born May 28, 1758, and 
consequently was in the 78th year of his age. 

— At her house, Melville Street, Mrs Mary Stu¬ 
art, relict of Charles Stuart, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alex. Hall, builder. This¬ 
tle Street. 

— At his house in Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, Sir T. Stepney. This polished gentleman 
of the old school was seen, in his usual attire, 
perambulating St James’s Street, from club-house 
to club-house, (his daily practice,) so recently as 
the preceding day. His dress had been the same 
for half a century, namely, a blue coat, with a 
broad back and long waist, and he commonly wore 
a remarkably short spencer; nankeen was his con¬ 
stant wear in small-clothes; and his blue broad, 
striped silk stockings produced a remarkable con¬ 
trast ; added to these, was a hat not deeper in the 
crown than an inch and a half, but with a rim of 
greater proportion, and a black ribbon tied round 
it. Sir Thomas, in his 70th year, on the coldest 
day in winter, was clad the same as in the dog- 
days ; he was a great card-player, but not a gam¬ 
bler, and was an amiable character and accom¬ 
plished gentleman. 

5. Mrs Philadelphia Barbara M'Murdo, wife of 
Norman Lockhart, Esq. of Tarbrax. 

G. At London, General Stevens, in the 83d 
year of his age. 

— At Rinns, Robert Montgomerie, Esq. of 
Barnahill. 

7. At his seat, Weston, Staffordshire, in the fi lth 
year of his age, the ltigiit Hon. Orlando Earl of 
Bradford, after a painful and lingering illness of 
nearly two years. 

9. At Jersey, Thomas Dumaresq, Esq. Deputy 
Commissary-General. 

— At New Street, Canongate, Clementina, 
daughter of Mr John Iluthven. 

— At Albro’, of the cholera morbus, the lady of 
John Tempest, Esq. and only surviving sister of 
Henry late Duke of Buecleuch and Queensberry, 
K.G. &c. 

10. At 7, Stafford Street, Mrs Elizabeth For¬ 
ster, widow of Thomas Grcgson, Esq. of Black¬ 
burn. 

11. At Edinburgh, W. M. Greig, second son of 
the Rev. C. Greig, St Ninian’s. 

— At Stirling, Mr Henry Redpath, watchmaker. 

12. At Richmond, Mrs Wellesley Pole Long 
Wellesley. 

13. At Cardoness, in the 89th year of his age. 
Sir David Maxwell, Bart. 

— At 121, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, Miss 
Catharine Gibson, daughter of the late Thomas 
Gibson, Esq. of Muirton. 

— At Cooper’s Hill, Surrey, Lord Langford. 


11. At Banff, Patrick Duff, Esq; of Qarnousie, 
Banffshire. 

— At .58, Nicolson Street, Mrs Mary Lookup, 
spouse of Mr John Ainslie. 

— At Raeden, near Aberdeen, Miss Jean Strat¬ 
ton, of Kirkside, parish of St Cyrus. 

15. At Edinburgh, Robert, son of Robert 
Whigham, Esq. advocate. 

— At Campie, near Musselburgh, James John¬ 
son, youngest son of North Dairymple. Esq. aged 
15 months. 

— At Drumtoehty Castle, James Gammell, Esq. 
of Countesswells and Drumtoehty. 

lfi. At Belltield, near Musselburgh, Mrs Ann 
Lindesay, relict of Andrew M'Kerras, Esq. mer¬ 
chant in Leith. 

— Mrs Elizabeth Hogg, aged 35, wife of Mr 
John Stevenson, bookseller, Prince’s Street. 

17. At his house, 8, Roxburgh Street, Mr An¬ 
drew Wilson, leather merchant. 

19. At Falkirk, Robert Walker, Esq. of Mum- 
rills. 

20. At Mayfield, near the Grange Toll, aged 
G4 years, Mr William Waugh. 

22. At Lauriston Place, William, youngest son, 
and, on the 20th inst. Agnes, eldest daughter, of 
Mr James M‘Naught, merchant. 

25. At Duddingston, Mr William Scott, of trie 
Bill Chamber. 

24. At Peebles, Mr Adam Russell, ironmonger.-) 

— At. Makerstoun Manse, George, only son of 1 ’ 
of the Rev. David Hogarth. 

25. At Camis Eskan, Katherine, infant daugh¬ 
ter of Janies Dennisloun, Esq. of Colgrain. 

26. At Springfield, Leith Walk, Mrs Alison 
Oliver, aged 74, relict of the late Mr Niel Sinclair, 
Edinburgh. 

Oct. 1. At his house, Castleliill, Edinburgh, 
John Nicol, mariner. He was found dead in his 
bed in the morning. A narrative of the life and 
adventures of this veteran sailor was published by 
Mr Blackwood several years ago, from which it ap¬ 
pears, that he twice circumnavigated the globe, 
was three times in China, and had run down more 
than once the whole landboard of America, from 
Nootka Sound to Cape Horn. He was also in the 
memorable naval engagement fought off Cape St 
Vincent, and in the battle of the Nile. lie was 
born in the parish of Currie in 1755, and conse¬ 
quently must have been about seventy when he 
died. 

5. At Glasgow, in the 51st year of his age, 
John Morison Duncan, Esq. printer to the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Lately , At Bath, Lord Henry Seymour Moore, 
second son of the late Marquis of Drogheda. 

—- MrBirkbeck, secretary of the state of Illi¬ 
nois, America. He was drowned in crossing a 
stream in his way home from a visit to Mr Owen 
at Harmony. 

— At Winchester, Mr George Harding, aged 116 
years. He survived five wives, two of whom he 
married after he was 100 years of age. 

—■ At Monkwearmouth Shore, Margaret Ni- 
choll, aged 104. 

— In Portugal, in the Convent of the Nuns of 
St Benito d’Ave Maria, a domestic, aged 128 years. 
She had been 100 years in the service of the mo¬ 
nastery. 

— On board the ship Albion, on his return from 
Bengal to his native country, the l ion. John Adam. 
I-lc had resided in India more than 50 years, hav¬ 
ing filled the important office of Governor-Gene¬ 
ral from the period of the Marquis of Hastings's 
departure to the arrival of Lord Amherst. 

At Cambridge, James Gordon. He died in a 
hayloft at the Hoop Hotel, in his 65th year. He was 
formerly an attorney of some eminence. His con¬ 
vivial talents, his wit and elegance, at one lime 
rendered him the delight of the social board. 
Severe disappointment crossed his path, destroyed 
the repose of his youth, and the bottle became 
unfortunately his fatal resource. 
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VISITS TO THE IIA RAM, BY MEERZA AHMED TUBEEB. 

Translated from the Persian . 

Visit Fourth. 


I was one clay sitting in my De- 
wan Khoneh, (public room,) sur¬ 
rounded by a number of young men, 
to whom I daily taught physic, after 
the manner of Ahu Allee Ebu Senna, 
when, in the middle of an interesting 
discussion on the effect of water-me¬ 
lon juice in the cure of palsy, my ser¬ 
vant, Ghoolam Reza, entered the room. 

Ghoolam Reza was a simple crea¬ 
ture, without guile, but I don't know 
how happened that his face, though 
sufficiently good-humoured, always 
seemed prepared to announce some¬ 
thing disagreeable. I imagine the 
other servants sent him to me with 
every message which they believed 
would irritate or annoy me, when it 
was necessary that such should be de¬ 
livered, and that there thus arose in 
my mind some association between the 
sight of his message-bearing face (for 
it bore a peculiar expression on such 
occasions), and the irritation which 
usually followed his monotonous de¬ 
livery of the matter which had been 
put into him at the further side of the 
court. Certain it is, though I could 
not say that Ghoolam Reza was a bad 
servant, or that he was disrespectful. 


or that there was anything naturally 
offensive in his appearance, still his 
presence was painful to me, and I 
should have been glad at any time, 
during the many years he remained 
with me, to have found him guilty of 
some offence which would have justi¬ 
fied me in putting his feet into the 
noose of the fulluk.* 

Such being the state of my feelings 
toward Ghoolam Reza, and such my 
occupation at the moment, it was not 
without more emotion than I can ven¬ 
ture to express, that I heard the slow 
regular clink-clank of his iron-heeled 
slippers on the brick-paved court, ap¬ 
proaching the door of the apartment. 
He slowly raised the door-curtain, 
and though I eyed him (as I conti¬ 
nued my discourse) with a look of as 
much bitterness as I could command, 
he stood unmoved, with his hands 
folded before him, resting on the hilt 
of the kliunjeer, (curved dagger,) 
which he wore in his waist-shawl, 
waiting with composure for some mo¬ 
ment, when a pause in my lecture 
should enable him, without inter¬ 
rupting me, to empty himself of his 
message, and retire. Most men, in 


* The fulluk is a beam to which the feet of criminals are bound by a noose when 
they are undergoing the punishment of the bastinado. 
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such circumstances, would have taken 
some interest in what they heard, and 
would have required a pause of consi¬ 
derable length, to enable them to re¬ 
flect for what purpose they had en¬ 
tered the room ; but, had Ghoolam Re- 
za stood for a year listening to the 
most interesting discourse that ever was 
delivered, the most trifling message 
would at any one moment have been 
as near his lips as when he first cross¬ 
ed the threshold. I called for a Kal- 
leoon, in hopes that he would himself 
go for it, but he called to another 
man who stood without, to bring it 
me, and seized this opportunity to in¬ 
form me, that a person was waiting 
to see me. I asked who it was. He 
told me it was a man. I requested to 
be informed whether it was a gentle¬ 
man or a servant. He said, he had not 
asked him the question. At this time 
I heard some one conversing with 
my people with a freedom of manner, 
and loudness of voice, which indi¬ 
cated that he considered himself of 
some consequence amongst servants, 
and I therefore imagined it was one of 
the higher domestics of the prime 
minister, Hajee Ibrahim, or of Meerza 
Sheffee, and concluding that I might 
et rid of him speedily, I desired that 
e might be ushered in. 

He entered the room with an air of 
great freedom, and in a loud voice an¬ 
nounced to me, that his master had 
sent him to bring me immediately. 
The young men were all present, and 
I felt the blood mount to my cheek 
with anger, at finding myself so un¬ 
ceremoniously treated before them. I 
commanded myself, however, and ask¬ 
ed, “ Who is your master ?”—“ The 
Khan,” replied he. “ What Khan ?” 
demanded I .—“ Do you not know the 
Khan ?” said the fellow, with a look 
of mingled surprise and pity .—“ I 
know a score of Khans,” said I, “ but 
cannot say whether or not I am ac¬ 
quainted with your master, till you 
are kind enough to tell me his name.” 

By this time the young men had 
begun to show symptoms of mirth at 
the absurdity of the man's manner, 
and though I was all glowing, I thought 
it best to join them in a hearty laugh 
at liis expense. He stood, however, 
half grinning, as if he thought he 
might perhaps have said something 
witty, and half suspicious that he was 
laughed at, till the young men began 
in a body to question him about the 


name of his master; and it was dis¬ 
covered, after a long and noisy cross- 
examination, that his lord was no 
other than the Shah's chief eunuch. 
The young men passed some jokes 
about on the respectability of the chief 
eunuch's domestics, and ended by se¬ 
rious complaints, and even abuse, of 
the master, who could employ such a 
wild beast from the jungle as his mes¬ 
senger, so that I was forced to inter¬ 
fere. 

“ Whatever the messenger may be,” 
said I, “ or whatever may be the 
terms of the message, I recommend to 
you, young men, never to quarrel 
with it when it comes from such a 
quarter. These eunuchs have the king's 
ear at all times, when there is no one 
by to contradict their statements. 
They are, in fact, a portion of the 
king's private society. A king, when 
he comes into public as ours does, to 
show himself, feels that he is all the 
while acting a part, and he knows 
that every one who approaches him is, 
to a certain extent, doing the same ; 
he therefore looks for a hidden mo¬ 
tive in everything that is said to him, 
and holds himself on his guard against 
receiving any impression from what he 
hears, until it has been corroborated. 
But when he retires into his under- 
oon, he returns to his private charac¬ 
ter and existence. He is surrounded 
by objects which stand in the same 
relation to him that others do to other 
men. He throws off his restraint of 
mind with his restraint of manner, 
and is willing to believe that those 
who approach him are speaking and 
acting in their natural characters; he is 
therefore more ready to receive impres¬ 
sions, and more ready to act upon 
them, than when in public. These 
eunuchs are eternally with him in the 
Haram, and have an habitual influ¬ 
ence over his mind, as well directly, 
as through the women. He knows 
that they are entirely dependent upon 
him, and, like everybody else, is glad 
to persuade himself that those with 
whom he is confidential, are sincere. 
In short, they have a thousand ad¬ 
vantages, and if you are wise, you will 
avoid all words with the chief eunuch, 
or even his servants, for the prime 
minister is hardly more dangerous. 
These gentry, too, have so much of 
woman in their natures, that they 
cannot forgive even the appearance of 
a slight of any kind. They are as ca- 
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pricious as girls, and as vindictive as 
old women/' 

Having given my pupils this whole¬ 
some piece of advice, I took my leave 
of them to proceed to the Haram. The 
Khan's man led the way to the house 
of the Khan himself, where I was 
thrust into a private apartment to wait 
for further intelligence. 

On looking round, I saw a number 
of combs and pincers for plucking 
hair, and small mirrors and little bags 
of shawl stuff, and boxes covered with 
embossed plates of silver, and anti¬ 
mony* bags and bottles, and shawl 
wrist-bands, and bits of gold and sil¬ 
ver lace, and spangles, and so forth, 
lying on the niches of the small 
neatly-carpeted room into which I 
had been shown. I could not ima¬ 
gine how all these indications of a fe¬ 
male establishment could have found 
their way into the habitation of the 
eunuch, but imagined they might, 
perhaps, belong to some sister, or other 
female relation, and from my being 
shown what now appeared to be her 
room, I concluded, that this female, 
whoever she might be, was to become 
my patient. 

I was calculating whether she was 
likely to be old or young, when I 
heari slippers in the stairs, and pre¬ 
sently entered a young person in male 
attire, but in face and even in figure 
much more resembling a woman. 
There was much beauty in the coun¬ 
tenance. The figure, if not good, was 
yet set off to the greatest advantage by 
a magnificent velvet dress in the Geor¬ 
gian fashion, trimmed round at every 
seam with the richest lace. The locks 
falling behind the ear were glossy 
black, and resembled those of a wo¬ 
man rather than of a man. The voice 
was feminine, without any of the 
husky shrillness common in the voices 
of eunuchs; and having made up my 
mind to having a woman for my pa¬ 
tient, I could hardly persuade myself 
that I was not in the presence of a fe¬ 
male in disguise. 

My attention was so much engross¬ 
ed by the figure before me, that I was, 
perhaps, not so prompt in rising as I 
ought to have been, and one of the 


servants thought it requisite to inti¬ 
mate to me, that the person who was 
then advancing was Aga Allee Akber, 
the Georgian eunuch, who was then 
in the highest favour with his Majes¬ 
ty. It may be believed that I rose 
somewhat hurriedly on receiving this 
intimation, and the Aga, who seemed 
to divine what had caused this sudden 
exertion to get on my legs, appeared, 
rather to be gratified by that circum¬ 
stance, than annoyed by my previous 
want of attention. 

When the Aga had seated himself, 
I took my place directly opposite to 
him, and we commenced the usual in¬ 
terchange of polite inquiries. When 
these had passed, and I was preparing 
to break the silence which ensued, by 
some compliments to his person, he 
anticipated me, and began so pretty a 
speech in praise of my skill, that I 
conceived a favourable opinion of his 
intellect. In return, I praised his per¬ 
son, and showed him that I was not 
deficient in knowledge of the neatest 
compliments to beauty which can be 
found in the poets. He affected to 
think I treated him as a woman, in 
attaching so much importance to his 
external appearance; but I was not 
so much without perception as to per¬ 
mit the little adjustment of his curls, 
with which this remark was accom¬ 
panied, to escape my notice; and I, 
accordingly, became more and more 
lavish of my praises, till he ceased to 
oppose them, by which time he was 
so well satisfied with me and with 
himself, that I believe there were few 
people who then stood higher in his 
favour than I did. 

It is curious that a person so much 
accustomed to be complimented on his 
appearance as the Aga had been, 
should have derived so much satis¬ 
faction from any praises which I could 
bestow, but I have observed, that a 
new manner of lauding beauty, and a 
certain address in employing it, may 
be made to have as good an effect as 
if a new charm were discovered, and 
to this I attributed the satisfaction 
which my remarks had afforded. 

We were smoking our first kal- 
leoon, and these reflections were pass- 


* The Persian women blacken the edges of their eye-lids with a preparation of 
antimony, which is kept in a small bag, or in a bottle of china-ware. The effect is 
good, and the practice recommended to ladies with dark eyes, who are deficient in 
eye-lashes. 
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ing over my mind, when we heard a 
considerable shuffling in the court 
below. It was the sound of many 
feet approaching, and presently we 
heard some orders given in a shrill 
voice, which seemed to be straining 
itself to assume something of manly 
hoarseness and strength. A clatter of 
slippers on the stairs announced the 
approach of some one, and Aga Alice 
Akber, whispering that it was the 
chief eunuch, slowly got up before 
that personage was yet visible. I fol¬ 
lowed his example, and having stood 
for half a minute, (during which time 
the great man was giving some di¬ 
rections on the stairs,) he at last en¬ 
tered, and advancing with a measured 
step of assumed dignity and impor¬ 
tance, took his seat in the very corner 
of honour, the highest spot in the 
room. 

He was a slender man, of rather low 
stature, with thin pale cheeks deeply 
wrinkled, though he could not be above 
thirty-five years of age. His nose was 
high and aquiline, and his eyes dark, 
small, and piercing, with so contract¬ 
ed a space between them that they al¬ 
most seemed to be joined under the 
bridge of the nose, and gave to his 
countenance a cunning, and somewhat 
sinister expression. He was dressed 
with much care, but without display, 
and his long, lean, skinny fingers and 
curved nails, were very slightly dyed 
with hennah. He spoke slowly, with 
much attention to the choice of his 
words; made painful efforts to give 
manliness to the tones of his voice, 
and distorted his thin lips and wi¬ 
thered beardless cheeks, in his en¬ 
deavours to articulate with the most 
pointed accuracy and distinctness. 
His manner was studied at first, and 
formal and pompous, but after a few 
minutes he entered on conversation 
with much liveliness and politeness, 
and having recounted to Aga Allee 
Akber some occurrences of the haram, 
which I did not exactly comprehend, 
he turned to me and said, 

“ We have not met, I think, since 
the day on which you rescued the 
Armenian girl who had been con¬ 
demned. You did a great work that 
day, Meerza. I should, myself, have 
used my best endeavours to save the 
poor girl, had not the evidence of her 
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guilt appeared so full, and you know 
that it would be difficult for me to 
interest myself, under such circum¬ 
stances, in behalf of an Armenian, 
lest I might be suspected of an un¬ 
due leaning towards my own people. 
My object in sending for you now, 
Meerza, is to consult you regard¬ 
ing the health of the Aga here, in 
whom the king takes a great interest, 
and his Majesty has ordered that I 
should be present at the interview, 
and report to him, this evening, your 
opinion of the case. His majesty has 
the greatest anxiety on account of the 
Aga, and promises a handsome re¬ 
ward and many favours, if you succeed 
in fully re-establishing his constitu¬ 
tion before his Majesty leaves Tehran 
for the camp. I am much occupied 
at present, and shall leave you to con¬ 
verse with your patient. I shall come 
back presently to hear the Meerza’s 
decision, and you will not leave this, 
Meerza, till I return.” 

With this he rose and departed; 
but not content with the injunction 
he had laid upon me, he gave instruc¬ 
tions to the servants at the foot of the 
stairs, which made me, in fact, a pri¬ 
soner till he should find leisure to re¬ 
lease me. 

When the chief eunuch was fairly 
out of sight, we again seated our¬ 
selves, and being relieved from the re¬ 
straint imposed by the presence of a 
superior, we drew closer together, with 
looks of greater familiarity. The Aga 
called in a more determined tone for 
another kalleoon, and we commenced a 
more free and confidential conversa¬ 
tion. 

“ You have been ailing,” said I to 
the Aga. “ God forbid that you should 
continue to suffer from any indispo¬ 
sition which it may be in the power 
of medicine to remove.” 

ff Yes,” replied he; “ I have long 
suffered from a pain in my heart; I 
have become a mere stick.” Then sei¬ 
zing the loose part of his sleeve in his 
hand, he added, You see how thin 
my arms are; I was formerly strong 
and fat, but now I have no strength, 
no appetite ; I cannot eat above twice 
a-day—formerly, I used to eat four 
times; my sleep is broken—and, if I 
taste water melon, or most,'* or butter¬ 
milk, or, in short, anything cooling. 


Most, u preparation of milk. 
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it makes me worse. Warm things 
agree with me better. Several people 
have advised me to drink wine, but it 
is sinful, and I would not do it. I do 
Jiot know what you may choose to or¬ 
der. But I shall abide by your direc¬ 
tions, whatever they may be. I am 
quite sure that nobody else can cure 
me. In short, I put myself entirely 
into your hands.” 

I felt his pulse in both wrists, exa¬ 
mined his tongue, and having put a 
few questions regarding other matters, 
I pronounced it to be quite necessary 
that he should drink wine. 

“ How is that to be managed?” said 
he; “ It is a difficult matter. Is it 
not possible to cure me by any other 
medicine ? You know, Meerza, how 
people talk. They will say a thousand 
things. Certainly your orders must he 
attended to. If you think it is the 
only medicine that can he of use to 
me, of course, you know, it becomes 
a matter of necessity. What can I do? 
Life is precious, and the preservation 
-of the body is enjoined in the book. 
It rests entirely with you, Meerza; 
whatever you determine must be right. 
Then addressing one of his servants, 
lie said, “ This has happened unfor¬ 
tunately. What a bad thing is ill¬ 
ness ! 13ut you know how thin I have 
become: tell the Meerza how thin I 
am, compared with what I was.” 

The servant confirmed more than his 
master had ventured to assert, by the 
most solemn assurances, and even oaths; 
and when he had finished,the Aga turn- 
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ed to me, and demanded what I order¬ 
ed. “ Whatever you order shall be 
done; no one will venture to dispute 
its propriety. You can ju3t say what 
you have already said, when the chief 
eunuch asks you about my illness. I 
shall mention it to the King. I am 
much concerned about it; but what 
can be done ? The choice is not in my 
hands, but in yours, Meerza.”—I as¬ 
sured him that nothing but wine could 
be of any use to him, and that when 
the chief eunuch came, I should satisfy 
him of the necessity of administering 
that valuable medicine. 

This matter having been arranged 
very much to our mutual satisfaction, 
we discoursed of other things. I gave 
him some account of ray travels, and 
he, in return, agreed to tell me his 
story. There is nothing more agree* 
able than to hear the history of these 
people, who have passed from hand to- 
hand like any other saleable commo¬ 
dity. They are often acquainted with 
the most private actions, and even feel¬ 
ings, of those with whom they have li¬ 
ved. They are mere spectators, little 
interested in what is occurring, and 
feel no responsibility for the conduct 
or characters of those masters from 
whose hands they have passed. I was 
therefore much gratified when the Aga 
agreed to tell me his story, and I press¬ 
ed him to proceed, but he made va¬ 
rious excuses; and it was not till after 
I had been acquainted with him for a 
long time, that I was able to prevail 
with him to relate to me what follows. 
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THE STORY OF AGA ALLEE AKBER.* 


“ I was horn in Kakhet of Georgia, 
and my father was, I believe, a beg- 
zadeh (gentleman). I remember one 
day being sent for from a place where 


I was playing with the other boys of the 
village, and finding a strange man sit¬ 
ting smoking with ray father at the door 
of the house. My mother was in tears. 


* The story of Aga Allee Akber, or at least so much of it as relates to the pro¬ 
ceedings between the Afsliar and Meekree tribes, is historically correct. About two 
years ago, I saw a gentleman who had met Boodali Khan himself in Persia, from 
whom he received an account of the manner in which he had been blinded, corre¬ 
sponding, in almost all essential particulars, with the narrative of Meerza Ahmed. 

This gentleman, however, stated, that Boodali Khan had been invited to Oroomea h, 
ostensibly, for the purpose of uniting the families of the chiefs more intimately by fur¬ 
ther intermarriages. This may be true, without invalidating the accuracy of the 
Meerza’s account of the matter; and as Aga Allee Akber related the story a short 
time only after the occurrence of the facts which he details, and as he had no particular 
personal object to contend for, I do not see any good reason why we should not con¬ 
sider his account of the transactions at Oroomeah and Sowj Bolak as credible as that 
of any other narrator, whoever lie may be. 
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and there was some unusual bustle 
amongst the women. When I came to 
where they were, my father said to the 
man, c That is the boy/ I was then 
allowed to return to play. At night, 
the stranger came again, and my fa¬ 
ther and he disputed a long time about 
money, and at last the stranger gave 
him money, and he counted it, and 
put it in a bag, and locked it up in his 
chest. Next morning, when I got up, 
I found my mother in great distress, 
and v my father scolding and abusing 
her; and presently the strange man 
came, and my father took me by the 
hand and led me to the stranger, who 
gave me sugar to eat. We then went 
out of the house, and my father told 
me the stranger would give me a ride 
upon his horse, and he mounted and 
took me up before him, and rode away. 

“ When we had ridden a long time I 
was tired, and cried, and wished to get 
back to my mother; but the man told 
me we should soon reach his house, 
and that he would give me a horse for 
myself, and fine clothes, and plenty of 
sweetmeats; and though I cried to get 
home he did not pay any attention to 
what I said, but rode on. In the even¬ 
ing we came to a village, and in the 
morning we again mounted, and rode 
on, and so for many days, till we came 
to Erivan. 

“ We remained a long time at Eri¬ 
van, and many people came to the man’s 
house to look at me, and some sent 
for me to their own houses. Every 
morning I was dressed out to the best 
advantage, and shown to those who 
wanted to buy me, but none of them 
could agree with the man about the 
price; some said I was too young, and 
some that I was too dear, and some 
that I did not understand their lan¬ 
guage. At length, there came one 
morning a man, who seemed to be a 
stranger. He asked for wine, and they 
got it, he and the man who had brought 
me, and they drank and bargained 
about me; and after much dispute, it 
was agreed that I should be sold for a 
gun mounted in silver, and a shawl 
and a horse. These things were de¬ 
livered, and I was handed over to him 
who had bought me. That night I 
slept at his house, and next morning 
we set out. He put me on a mule 
which carried part of his baggage, and 
so we travelled to Oroomeah, where I 
was sent into the Ilaram of Mahomed 
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Kooly Khan, the chief of the Afshars 
of Oroomeah, whose servant I found I 
had become. 

“ It was here my duty to attend upon 
the Khan’s women, but more particu¬ 
larly on one of his sisters, who, not 
being yet married, resided in his fa¬ 
mily. She was most kind to me ; and, 
for some years, I was very happy, till 
my mistress, on one occasion when re¬ 
turning from a visit to some friends at 
a distance, was taken prisoner by a 
party of Meekree Koords,who had long 
been at enmity with the Afshars. I 
was inconsolable for the loss, and when 
I found that she was actually married 
to BoodaKlnin,the chief of the Koords, 
I wished much to go to reside with her. 
But my master was much enraged at 
her having married his deadly enemy, 
(for there was blood between the fa¬ 
milies,) and he would not permit me 
to go to her, but ordered me to attend 
on one of his women, a Georgian like 
myself, who was then high in his fa¬ 
vour. 

“ I was kindly treated by my coun¬ 
try-woman for some years—too kindly 
for me and for us both. Those who 
were envious of her influence, found 
means to poison the Khan’s ear, and 
excite in his mind doubts of her fide¬ 
lity. I was the person fixed upon to 
be accused with her, and though my 
youth alone might have refuted the 
accusation, a plan was laid which suc¬ 
ceeded but too well. 

“ She had ever been kind to me, and 
I loved her, and for her sake loved 
her child. He was continually in my 
arms, and often when at night he 
cried, she called to me to take him, 
for I could sometimes soothe him 
even when his mother failed. When 
she spoke to me, it was always in our 
native language, and she often spoke 
to me w r hen no one else was by. From 
these things they sought to draw some 
signs of guilt, and that was easy, for 
when jealousy is once awakened, men 
seek for confirmation to justify re¬ 
venge. They told the Khan that I 
visited his wife by night, and that if 
he chose to watch us that evening, 
he should himself be witness of the 
intercourse. He did watch, and saw 
me go to her bedside without having 
heard her call to me. This was 
enough—he rushed along the house¬ 
top to where she lay, I heard him 
coming, thundering execrations, and 
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fled for fear of him, for his anger was 
terrible. The poor girl knew not what 
to think—she started naked to her 
feet, with her infant in her arms—he 
tore the child from her, and stabbed 
her to the heart. I heard her last 
faint scream, hut I knew not what it 
was—it was all I heard of her. Next 
morning I saw her child in the arms 
of a slave. Her name was never again 
mentioned in my hearing save once— 
it was the day after her murder, when 
I was seized and mutilated, and made 
what I am now. 

“ But I have lived to see that night's 
villainy revenged. There is not one 
of all the perpetrators of that deed 
alive but one. The knife and cord 
have done their work with all but 
him—and he is hourly praying for 
death, but it keeps far from his dun¬ 
geon. I have seen much in that 
dwelling that I dare not tell, for fear 
of implicating those whom vengeance 
has not yet overtaken. But what is 
all that to me—1 have suffered my 
own shame—from which of them have 
I seen kindness, that I should lament 
their misfortunes? which of them wept 
for me, that I should wail for them ?” 

The Aga paused for a few moments 
to recover himself, for he was strong¬ 
ly affected, and I was astonished to 
find feeling so deep under an exterior 
so gay, and in a person seemingly oc¬ 
cupied with nothing but his appear¬ 
ance. After calling for another kal- 
leoon, he continued:— 

“ It is true I have suffered ; but 
many are in the same situation with 
me, without the same comforts or con¬ 
solation. I have sometimes torment¬ 
ing feelings—I often hate the world, 
and curse the father who brought this 
evil upon me—I think of what I might 
have been—I envy the joys of others 
—*1 feel that there is a gulf between 
me and other men, which separates 
me from them in their feelings as well 
as in my own—I feel that even those 
who flatter me, despise me or pity me, 
and many who court my favour and 
protection, have in their hearts a con¬ 
tempt for my situation. But no mat¬ 
ter. Perhaps there are misfortunes even 
greater than ours. While the Shah 
lives I am well, and should I lose him 
I shall pitch my tent near his grave, 
and spend the remainder of my life in 
religious duties at his tomb. 
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“ You must excuse me, Meerza, 
for troubling you with my feelings. 
It was involuntary—I seldom dwell 
upon them. By appearing gay to 
others, I often succeed in making my¬ 
self what I began by seeming, and to 
divert my own thoughts as well as 
yours from the channel into which I 
unintentionally led them, I shall go 
back again to Oroomeali, and relate to 
you some adventures in which I was 
myself engaged. 

“ After the night which I mention¬ 
ed to you, as the commencement of 
my misfortunes, I was long confined 
to the house, and for some time it 
was thought that I was dying. One 
day, when I was yet in bed, I was 
much astonished to hear that the 
Khan intended to see me in my own 
room. I was fearful of some further 
violence, but I believe I should not 
have been much distressed to have 
found that he had come to have me put 
to death. He came, however, and treat¬ 
ed me with much kindness, and or¬ 
dered many arrangements to be made 
for my comfort. When he was gone, 
I made inquiries of a negro slave, who 
sometimes came to my room, from 
whom I found, that, in consequence 
of a quarrel between his principal 
wives, the Khan had discovered the 
villainy which had been practised by 
them against her whom he had mur¬ 
dered, and against me—that he had 
given offence to the Meekree Koords, 
and that he had some idea of sending 
me in a present to his sister as a peace¬ 
offering, and was desirous to be on 
good terms with me before I went, 
that I might not make known his ini¬ 
quities. 

“ As soon as I was able to go about, 
he treated me with marked attention, 
and had I not known him to be inca¬ 
pable of such a feeling, I should have 
believed, that having discovered his 
error, he was desirous to make me 
some amends. 

“ About this time several messen¬ 
gers passed between him and Boodah 
Khan, in rapid succession; and at 
last (shortly after a Koord had been 
dispatched with answers to his chief,) 
horsemen were sent out in every di¬ 
rection, and the Khan announced his 
intention to set out next day on a 
hunting excursion. He directed that 
I should accompany him, and ordered 
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his Jillowdar,* Abdoollah Beg, to give one to attend to us.’— f Everything is 
me a quiet and manageable horse. difficulty to you/ said the Khan, an- 
“ This sudden determination occa- grily; 4 cannot you send some of the 
sioned considerable confusion. The boys to bring these people who are 
mules were at pasture at some dis- wanted?'— 4 I may send the boys/ 
tance—the tents were in the store- rejoined the undaunted Jillowdar, 
room, and many of their cords were 4 but God knows in what infernal 
missing—the tent pegs had been burnt places they may be ; and, at all events, 
by the Ferosliest—the racksaddles it will be night before they are col- 
wanted repairs—nlany of the horses lected/— 4 At what time, then, are 
required shoeing—some of the ser- the preparations for the journey to be 
vants had no boots, some were with- made ?’— 4 It is impossible to get 
out overalls—many had pawned their away in the morning; but towards 
arms at the wine shops ; it was there- evening I shall have everything ready 
fore determined, in a general meeting to start, as soon as you choose/— 4 Go 
of the domestics'/to put the Khan from about it then/ cried the Khan, glad 
his intention of setting out the next to get rid of him on any terms. But 
morning. Abdoollah was not quite done.— 4 Will 

44 The Jillowdar was selected to you not give me an order for the 
make the attack, and he approached amount of the wages/ said he ?— 
his master with an air of confidence, 4 IIow much do they want/ demand- 
which his long services had given him ed the Khan ?’— 4 It will be about a 
a sort of title to assume. 4 What do hundred tomans. You can give me an 
you want ?’ said the Khan. 4 I want order for that sum, and I shall make 
a great many things/ said Abdoollah. an account with the Meerza/— 4 Go,' 
4 What are they ?’ demanded his mas- said the Khan, 4 and get everything 
ter. 4 1 want/ replied he, 4 black- ready. You shall have the money to- 
smiths to shoe the horses and mules; morrow morning ; and I shall set out 
I want cloth to make nose-bags for before the sun goes down/ 
them ; I want cords for their halters ; “ The Jillowdar made his bow, and 

I want heel-ropes; the Feroshes want hastened to the stable-yard, where the 
tent-cords and pegs/— 4 Why/ inter- whole of the domestics were assem- 
rupted his master, 4 do you not set bled. As soon as he was perceived, 
about these things without troubling they collected round him ; and after 
me? What are you good for, if you keeping them for some minutes in sus- 
must come to pester me with every- pense, he at last announced that the 
thing?’— 4 You want to set out to- Klian was not to Set out until f to¬ 
morrow morning/ said Abdoollah, morrow evening / and raising his 
4 and there are a thousand things to voice, added, 4 if I see a single face 
do, but nobody to do them. Allee amongst you here before to-morrow 
Mahamed is gone for the mules, with morning, his father shall be burnt, for 
$11 the muleteers that were here—your the Khan believes you all to have been 
peishkhidmuts $ are gone to the ba- scattered over the town two hours ago. 
zaar to get things for the journey— Now, therefore, off with you—run— 
the Feroshes are looking after the vanish/ 

carpets and the tents, and I must get 44 The whole party scampered off, no- 
everything ready by iqyself—all the thing loath, and all attempt at prepa- 
people want some advance of wages— ration was suspended until the mor- 
the Meerzas have gone to look after row. 

tlieir own preparations, and there is no 44 I have often thought of the Jillow- 


* A Jillowdar is a servant who has charge of horses, and whose duty it is to car¬ 
ry the saddle-cloth before his master’s horse in towns, and to ride in advance upon 
the road. 

f A Ferosh is a menial servant, who sweeps the carpets in the house, and pitches 
the tents in the field. 

} Peishkhidmut is a servant who attends at meals, brings the kalleoon, &c .; from 
jyeish —before, and Kkidmut —service. One who serves in the presence of iiis 
master. 
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dar’s success on this occasion, and la¬ 
mented over the miserably dependent 
situation of the great—of those who 
imagine themselves to be absolute and 
all-powerful. But the truth is, Meer- 
za, that nobody can be considered in¬ 
dependent who wants any assistance 
from others; and therefore, of all men, 
the most dependent is the great man, 
who wants the assistance of hundreds 
—who can, in fact, do nothing for 
himself—who is always ignorant of 
what is going on in his own house, 
and while he fancies he is directing 
and commanding everything and 
everybody, never, by any ^accident, 
gets his own way in anything. 

“ Next day the Khan made many 
inquiries regarding the progress of the 
preparations, and again avowed his de¬ 
termination to set out before sun-set. 
Abdoollali Beg promised to keep his 
word, and to acquaint his master when 
everything was ready. 

“ In the evening, when the Khan 
was sitting down to eat, it was inti¬ 
mated that everything was packed up, 
and that the people were waiting for 
orders to load. I was astonished at this 
message, for I knew that it must be 
false; but I shortly began to perceive 
the meaning of it. The Khan liked 
to drink as well as to eat, and this 
Abdoollah well knew. He, therefore, 
thought he might safely profess to 
have kept his word regarding the pre¬ 
parations, and lay whatever further 
delay might occur to the score of the 
Khan s drunkenness. One hour pass¬ 
ed, and still he did not come out; and 
then another, and it was dark, and the 
Khan was drunk. But the Jillowdar, 
on his own responsibility, (as he said) 
sent the baggage in advance, with an 
escort, and everything was arranged 
for a start before day-break in the 
morning. 

I remember I slept little, for there 
was a continual noise of mule and 
camel bells, and muleteers, and others; 
and I was rather relieved than dis¬ 
turbed by the summons to rise. 

When I got up, I found the Khan 
already dressed, and seated on a small 
felt out-side the gate, and giving very 
short and disagreeable answers to those 
of his domestics who had occasion to 
address him. He appeared occupied 
with his own thoughts, and allowed 
the remaining part of the baggage to 
move off without proposing to mount. 
There remained, therefore, only his 
Vol. XVIII. 


mounted servants, who, holding their 
horses in a group, were smoking their 
pipes at a little distance. I had taken 
possession of the horse I was to ride, 
and had mounted him immediately, so 
that we were all waiting for the Khan, 
lie took no notice of an intimation 
that everything had been sent off; 
and it was not thought prudent to re¬ 
peat it. He continued to sit for some 
time in deep thought, until, as if sud¬ 
denly recollecting himself, he started 
to his feet, called for his horse, and 
mounted, without saying another 
word. The servants followed his ex¬ 
ample, and we set out, a party of 
about fifty persons. 

tc Abdoollah Beg,mounted on a large 
dun horse, which he usually rode, led 
the way—he was followed by two 
other Jillowdars, leading the Khan's 
yedducks (led-horses). Then came 
the Khan ; and I followed close on the 
flank of his horse. The rest of the 
people were in a dense body behind. 
The morning was dark and misty, and 
we had some difficulty in extricating 
ourselves from amongst the endless 
gardens which surround the town. 
We had ridden at least two hours be¬ 
fore the day dawned, during the whole 
of which time the Khan had not spo¬ 
ken to any one; and when I reflected 
on what I had observed, and on some 
obscure expressions which I had heard 
drop from some of the people, and ob¬ 
served the Khan’s thoughtfulness, I 
began to suspect that there was some¬ 
thing more than a hunting excursion 
in view. 

“ ‘ You are sleepy, Allee Akber/ 
said he at length, observing that I 
was nodding in my saddle. ‘ What 
will you do if you are out to-morrow 
night also ?’— f We may perhaps,’ said 
I, c have something to keep us awake.' 
— f How !’ said the Khan hurriedly ; 
c What should we have to keep us 
awake?’— f I hope we shall have star¬ 
light,’ said I, c or conversation, or 
a song, or something.’— f Or suppose/ 
said he, ‘ in place of star-light, we 
should march by the light of Koord 
villages burning; and instead of con¬ 
versation or a song, should be kept 
awake by the bleating of their flocks— 
Would that be bad?* At the same 
time looking over his shoulder to see 
who was within hearing. 

“ At this signal, the whole train of 
domestics vociferated their approba¬ 
tion, and each had his particular term 
4 Q 
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of abuse for the Koords, whom one 
would have imagined, from their ac¬ 
count, to have been, not only the most 
detestable, but also the most con¬ 
temptible people upon earth. 

“ The gloom was now dispelled 
from the Khan’s brow; the half-sleep¬ 
ing domestics roused themselves, and 
for the remainder of the march the 
elders amused their young comrades 
with accounts of the various cliup- 
pows (forays) they had made in the 
Meekree country, each giving himself 
a full share of credit for the success of 
each adventure ; and the young war¬ 
riors gave vent to their high spirit, in 
threats of destruction to their enemies, 
and in terms of the most ineffable 
contempt. 

“ We were now fast approaching 
the camp, where a large body of people 
was collected, and several parties of 
Afsliars, headed by their petty chiefs, 
came out to welcome the head of their 
tribe. They accompanied us to the 
tents, which were already pitched for 
our reception, and having seen us fairly 
lodged, they took their leave. 

“ After having breakfasted, we all 
retired to rest, and in the afternoon 
persons were sent to the principal 
people to require their presence at the 
tent of the Khan. 

“After some discussion, it was deter¬ 
mined that we who were in camp 
should move in one body into the Mee¬ 
kree country, and that Ismael Khan, 
(a man esteemed in the tribe,) with a 
party of his own followers, who had 
not yet joined, should make a detour 
to the westward, and having alarmed 
the inhabitants of that part of the 
country, should retire upon his own 
frontier, without attempting anything 
further,—that the principal dispos¬ 
able force of the Koords having thus 
been drawn off in that direction, we 
should, in all probability, find the vil¬ 
lages in our route prepared to offer lit¬ 
tle resistance, and should have nothing 
to fear in our retreat, even should we 
be encumbered, as we hoped to be, by 
large flocks and a heavy booty. 

“This matter having been arranged, 
Ismael Khan received orders to set out 
immediately that he might enter the 
Meekree country before morning, and 
it was determined that we should re¬ 
main on our present ground until the 
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next evening, that the enemy might 
have time to collect his forces towards 
the point threatened by Ismael Khan. 

“ Next day arrangements were made 
for moving, and though a strong party 
was left to defend the camp, I think 
the body of Afshar horse, which was 
selected to accompany us, could not 
have been less than a thousand, and 
there were besides about two hundred 
horsemen mounted and armed by the 
Khan himself, whom he called his 
Ghoolams.* 

“ We left our camp about three hours 
before sunset, and about an hour af¬ 
ter the sun had gone down, we dis¬ 
mounted by the side of a stream, said 
our evening prayers, and ate some¬ 
thing. We then mounted, and had 
ridden for some hours, when a scout, 
who had been sent in advance, return¬ 
ed to say that he saw fires on a rising 
ground at no great distance, and from 
their number, believed that it was an 
extensive encampment of Koords. 

“ This was an unexpected event, for 
it had been supposed that there were 
no encampments between us and the 
villages, which were still distant; and 
as the flocks would, in all probability, 
be lying on the adjacent hills, it would 
be more difficult to sweep the country 
than if they had been collected in the 
villages, as it had been supposed we 
should have found them. 

“ A halt was called, and some old 
hands were sent out to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the encampment, 
and to endeavour to discover Where the 
cattle lay, that no time might be lost 
in seeking for them after the attack 
was made. We waited in impatience 
and anxiety for their return, and some 
of the principal people having gather¬ 
ed round the Khan, the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, under a variety of possible 
and impossible circumstances, was de¬ 
bated. Before anything had been de¬ 
cided, some of the scouts returned, 
and gratified every one by an assu¬ 
rance that the cattle and sheep were 
all collected about the tents, which 
were twenty in number, and pitched 
in so small a space, that they might 
easily be surrounded. That the Koords 
seemed to have had no intimation of 
the movement of the Afsliars, as there 
was no appearance of a watch or vigi¬ 
lance of any kind. 


Ghoolam—a soldier of the body-guard. The word also signifies a slave. 
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“ Every one now mounted, and we 
could already hear the dogs harking 
when a shot was fired from the camp. 
Presently figures were seen hurriedly 
passing and repassing the fires. After 
a little, the voices of the Koords were 
distinctly heard, and it was obvious 
they had been alarmed, and were pre¬ 
paring either to retreat or defend them¬ 
selves. 

“ Fearing that the cattle might he 
driven away, and everything of value 
secreted, the Afshars could be restrain¬ 
ed no longer, and the whole body put¬ 
ting itself in motion, the greater part 
was soon in full gallop for the Koord- 
ish camp, each taking the road that 
suited him best, and all shouting, with 
the full force of their lungs, and firing 
their pieces and their pistols, that the 
enemy might be sufficiently intimida¬ 
ted before they came in contact with 
them. 

“ I remained with the Khan in the 
rear of the attacking party, and a con¬ 
siderable body remained with us. As 
the Afshars approached the tents, they 
were received by a smart fire from the 
Koords which checked their impetuo¬ 
sity, and the foremost pulled up to al¬ 
low their companions to join them. 
When a considerable body had collect¬ 
ed, they commenced a rapid fire, 
which was answered with great spirit 
by the Koords, and the ground be¬ 
tween the parties being broken and in¬ 
tersected, the horsemen were unable 
to charge their opponents. The Khan 
seeing his men thus at bay, ordered a 
party round to attack the Koords in 
the rear. The women and children 
who were making their escape with 
the cattle, finding themselves inter¬ 
cepted by this movement, set up a 
dreadful cry, and ran back to the tents 
they had just quitted. The men, aban¬ 
doning the contest they had been main¬ 
taining, hurried to the assistance of 
their families who were attacked, and 
scattering amongst the tents, each to 
seek his own, were no longer able to 
offer an effectual resistance. Then they 
were all mixed up together, and we 
could distinguish nothing but the 
flashes of the musketry. A wild and 
tumultuous cry rose from the midst of 
that dark multitude, at times a scream 
of distress might be heard above the 
general uproar, and occasionally we 
could see two or three horsemen dart¬ 
ing out in pursuit of some one who 
had escaped from the mass of confu¬ 
sion which rolled about the tents. 


“ By degrees the noise diminished, 
and now the voices of individuals might 
be heard, but still the shouts of the 
victors prevailed over the wailing of 
the vanquished, the wounded, and the 
dying; and, at intervals, a louder shout 
was raised as some poor wretch was 
dragged from the dark recesses of the 
tents, to be spared or slaughtered as 
might suit the caprice of that band of 
plunderers. 

“ As the resistance of the Koords di¬ 
minished, the desire of our men for 
plunder seemed to increase; and when 
we drew near, we found the greater 
part occupied in collecting the cattle, 
or dragging out of the tents the pro¬ 
perty they had found, and which they 
were desirous to examine by the light 
of the fires. I dismounted, and went 
with some of the Khan's personal ser¬ 
vants to look for plunder ; but, though 
only a few minutes had elapsed since 
our men got to the tents, we found 
every one of them completely rifled; 
grain and flour were scattered about in 
the search for money which it was sup¬ 
posed might be concealed amongst 
them, and even the dead and wounded 
had been stripped. At every step we 
stumbled over a body, or were warned 
by the groans of some expiring wretch 
that we were approaching him or her 
—for men and women had suffered 
alike in that dark indiscriminate mas¬ 
sacre. Even children had not escaped : 
I found a young girl lying near a tent, 
and as at first I could see no marks of 
violence upon her, I thought she might 
perhaps be feigning, in the hope of not 
being molested. I touched her, and 
found that she was warm, and I ob¬ 
served her more narrowly, but I could 
not discover that she breathed. It oc¬ 
curred to me that she must have 
swooned from fear, and I put my hand 
under her head to raise her, but my 
fingers slipt into a gaping gash, and 
grated on the edges of the broken skull. 
I was horror-struck, and hastened 
back to my horse to contemplate from 
a distance the scene in which I could 
no longer induce myself to take a part. 

cc The people continued to search for 
plunder till even the most worthless 
things had been picked up. A sort of 
council was then held, when it was 
agreed that the cattle should be sent 
off under a sufficient escort, with some 
prisoners who had been taken, and 
that the Khan, with the main body, 
should pursue his course to the villages 
as had originally been intended. In 
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about an hour, tlie cattle and prison¬ 
ers were dispatched towards our camp, 
and we took our departure in the op¬ 
posite direction. 

" After leaving the desolated camp 
of the Koords, we pursued our march 
through an open country, in which we 
perceived no traces of habitation or in¬ 
habitants ; but the success of the first 
assay had so much elevated and exci¬ 
ted the Afsliars, that we were kept 
awake by continual recitals of the part 
which each had taken in the fray, and 
in calculating the probable amount of 
plunder which had already been taken, 
and of that much larger portion which 
we had not yet seen. 

“ Just as day dawned we entered a 
narrow ravine of great depth, shaded 
on both sides by lofty walnut trees and 
sycamores. The path led along one 
side midway between the top of the 
bank and the torrent, which was brawl¬ 
ing down the rocky channel at its base. 
The morning was calm, but cool and 
refreshing—thousands of tulips, and 
narcissuses, and hyacinths, and the 
Imperial Lala Sernegoon, thickly set 
in the green sward, covered the ground, 
as with a beautiful carpet of many co¬ 
lours. The continual rolling of the 
stream rose on the ear, like the voice 
of a mighty multitude far off. The 
clouds, which had all night slept in the 
bosom of the valley, had risen to meet 
the dawn, and spreading their wings 
to the early breeze, were skimming 
over the tops of the hills, and one by 
one growing purple in the light of the 
morning. The first rays of the sun 
had edged with a line of liquid fire 
the outline of the eastern hills, and the 
distant mountains behind us showed 
their peaks still covered with snow, 
sparkling high above a mass of cloud 
which seemed to be a portion of the 
sky. 

“ The scene I had witnessed in the 
night, with a long gloomy train of 
thoughts which followed it, passed 
away like a dream which had chan¬ 
ged, and I could have fancied that all 
around me was but a more delightful 
vision, which, like the more fearful, 
was to be chased by another; or to be 
swept away like the clouds before us, 
whenever the dawn of reality should 
break upon me. 

“ Though I had long been imprison¬ 
ed within the walls of my master's 
dwelling, and had suffered pain and 
sorrow, and witnessed vice and crime 


enough to have deadened my heart, and 
frozen up the springs of every tender 
feeling in my bosom; yet I was young, 
and the visions of my own fair land, 
which rose to my mind, and all the re¬ 
membrance of it which dwelt with me, 
was of something such as this—the 
trees, the vines, the flowers, the stream, 
the snowy hills, were all in both. My 
heart began to swell when first the 
likeness appeared before me, and 
though I had little cause to regret the 
home which had cast me from its bo¬ 
som, still the image of my mother, 
ever kind and full of love, was there, 
and a deep, perhaps a childish sorrow, 
stole upon me. 

“ I was young when I entered the 
Haram of the Khan—young, friend¬ 
less, and hopeless, my native country 
was far off; I had been sold by my fa¬ 
ther, and there was no one to offer me 
protection. My whole mind was there¬ 
fore bounded by tbe walls of the place 
in which I lived. All my hopes and 
fears were confined to the praise or 
blame I might receive from those 
whom I was serving. If the idea of 
home ever came into my mind, it was 
only as the remembrance of a place 
which I had seen, but which I should 
never see again, which was no longer 
anything to me, with which I had no 
more anything in common, a place 
which had no claim upon me, and to 
which I was bound by no ties. I had 
received kindness from the women in 
the Haram ; and I had been not un¬ 
happy till the night when the Khan 
committed that murder which led to 
my own misfortune. 

My only feeling to the Khan had 
a tall times been fear—unmixed, undi¬ 
luted fear—I had seen him always fear¬ 
ful, sometimes terrible. He seemed 
to rule the destinies of all whom I had 
known for years; I had feared him 
too much to dare to hate him. The 
fear of him had checked even my in¬ 
ward thoughts, and the only feeling 
his deeds of horror moved in me was 
fear. 

“ But when I left the house and mix¬ 
ed in the host of those who were suc¬ 
cessful, when I felt myself one of those 
who were using power, not enduring 
it, my thoughts began to range more 
freely. The thought of home, and 
the wish to range free, and far from 
the force which I could not hope ever 
to be able to repel—the consciousness 
that I was not by nature fitted to rise 
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above those amongst whom my lot was 
cast—that a world of violence was not 
a world for me to thrive in, and that 
I could not hope to see any other 
where I was—first awakened in me 
the idea of attempting my escape. 

“ I fled the thought when first it 
came; but again and again it rose 
within me, and made my heart flut¬ 
ter as it poured into my mind, filling 
it all. I strove to keep it down, but 
it gained upon me; and then the 
crimes I had witnessed, the injuries 
I had suffered, the slavery to which I 
was subjected, came to my aid, justi¬ 
fied my thoughts, and fixed my pur¬ 
pose. 

“ My fear became less as my hatred 
grew. The possibility that I could 
take the life of any man, had never 
come into my mind, but now I had 
seen men without power, and menials 
like myself spilling the life-blood of 
men witli scarce an effort. My pistol 
was in my girdle, and when I raised my 
head and saw before me him whom I had 
all my life looked upon with so much 
awe and dread, I felt that his life was 
even then in my hands, and that at any 
instant I could annihilate the whole 
fabric of his power. My head grew 
giddy with agitation, and a single 
angry word, a look of scorn, would at 
that moment have made me—I know 
not what—but something else than 
what I am. Hut, as a mountain- 
stream which runs a clear and slender 
rill, when storms are raging at its 
source comes tumbling down a trou¬ 
bled torrent, covering all traces of its 
natural bed, then passes by, and is 
again the same small, tiny brook; so 
these bold thoughts of mine, excited 
for a moment, passed away, and left 
me to myself to be what I had been. 

“ While I was thus occupied, we 
were climbing slowly the regular ascent 
which led us through the ravine over 
the range of hills which we must pass; 
but the valley had quite changed from 
what it was when we first entered it. 
There was no water here, for we had 
risen above the springs which fed the 
torrent. There was no longer any 
verdure, not a tree nor a bush. All was 
brown rock and arid clay. The clouds 
were gone, the sun had risen high,— 
the air had lost its fragrance and its 
freshness, and the wearied horses, in 
a long scattered train, were winding 
up the hill with listless steps, or toil¬ 
ing up some more abrupt ascent, stop- 
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ping at times to breathe, and kick the 
gad-flies from their flanks. The mea¬ 
sured tinkling of the camel-bells, and 
the loud whooping of the muleteers, 
came up the hill from the deep shady 
glen below. The horsemen nodded 
on their saddles, and not a voice was 
raised amongst us till those who were 
in front called out, ‘ The village is in 
sight/ 

“ The word was passed along the 
broken line. The very horses seemed 
to know that something interesting 
was in prospect. The sleepers raised 
their heads to ask what had occurred, 
then pushed towards the front. As 
our men collected at the summit of 
the pass, each made some remark on 
the village which lay in the valley be¬ 
low, and, from the height at which we 
stood, seemed scarcely larger than a 
single dwelling. 

ff When those who had fallen behind 
joined us again, we commenced the 
descent, and as soon as we were disco¬ 
vered from the village, several shots 
were fired towards us, and there was 
much running to and fro, and some 
who were outside the walls retreated 
through the gateway, and many who 
were on the ramparts either hid them¬ 
selves behind the parapet, or went 
down into the body of the place. 
Herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
which had been grazing in the vici¬ 
nity, were hurriedly driven in, and 
we could hear a drum beating the 
alarm. 

“ Our men pushed down the hill as 
rapidly as they could, and when we 
came to the level ground, about five 
hundred yards from the village, we 
were received by a general discharge of 
firelocks from the walls, which was 
returned by our people without the 
slightest effect, I believe, on either 
side. Some of the boldest of our 
party now rode their horses closer to 
the place, and after once or twice gal- 
loping them up and down, and firing 
their pieces, they returned to the main 
body much satisfied with the exploit. 
Others followed their example, and 
went even closer to the walls, wheel¬ 
ing their horses and galloping them 
about, and calling to the Koords to 
send out some of their jewans, 
(youths,) that they might have the 
pleasure of seeing their throats cut. 

“ After this manner many taunts 
were interchanged, till at length the 
gates opened, and, amidst loud cheers 
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from the villagers, a body of about an 
hundred well-mounted Koords issued 
forth into the plain, and chased our 
gasconading heroes almost to their 
own line, then retired under protec¬ 
tion of the walls, whence they were 
again loudly cheered by their friends. 

“ After some delay, during which the 
Koords were ringing their horses, and 
performing many feats of horseman¬ 
ship which extorted praises even from 
our people, and after much bluster¬ 
ing and confusion, a body of about 
fifty picked men of the Afshars ad¬ 
vanced about an hundred yards in 
front of the teep, (brigade,) and took 
up their ground directly fronting the 
Koordish horsemen. They kept up 
an irregular fire for some time, which 
was returned by their opponents, and 
the fifty men gradually grew to about 
two hundred, as some of those who 
had remained with the main body 
summoned courage enough to figure 
in the advance. 

“ Several single horsemen advanced 
from either side into the space between, 
and one or two skirmishes with indivi¬ 
duals took place, which ended in no¬ 
thing. At length a Koord rode so close 
up to the Afshars as to be able to make 
himself heard, and challenged any Af- 
sharin the army to meet him on the plain. 
A young man, a relation of Mahomed 
Kooly Khan, desirous to distinguish 
himself, started from the ranks, and 
rode full career at his antagonist, sha¬ 
king his spear over his head and shout¬ 
ing with all his force. The Koord re¬ 
treated for a little way, and when the 
young man was approaching him at full 
speed, dexterously turned his horse 
rapidly round in a small circle, and 
gained the advantage of being the pur¬ 
suer instead of the pursued. The 
young Khan tried to avoid him, but in 
attempting to turn his horse he check¬ 
ed his speed and allowed the Koord to 
close. We saw the young man drop 
his spear and draw his sword, but a 
cloud of dust covered both the combat¬ 
ants at that instant, and we could see 
no more of them. Three or four of 
our men pushed out to support their 
young master; but they had scarcely 
put themselves in motion when the 
horse of the young Khan emerged from 
the cloud of dust without his rider, 
and with his bridle broken came pran¬ 
cing and neighing towards our line. 
The Afshars raised a cry of lamenta- 
tion,wlnch wasansweredby loudshouts 


from the Koords—-several parties ad¬ 
vanced from both sides, and about 
twenty combatants of each tribe moved 
to engage; but the success of the first 
encounter had emboldened the Koords 
and dispirited the Afshars. They did 
not even stand the assault of the 
enemy, but retreated in confusion to 
their comrades. The whole body of 
the Koords, excited by the success of 
their party, charged the advance of 
the Afshars and drove them back on 
the main body in tumultuous confusion. 
Nothing could withstand the mad im¬ 
petuosity of their attack—the Afshars 
gave way in every direction, and were 
slaughtered unresisting by the Koords. 
The Khan made an attempt with his 
Ghoolams whom he had kept as a re¬ 
serve to check their progress, but these 
were already hesitating whether to 
support him or to fly—the moment 
when they might have been of use 
was lost, the attempt failed, and the 
flight became general. 

“ The village poured out its whole 
armed population upon us, and a strong 
party having occupied the road by 
which we had come, effectually cut off 
our retreat. The army spread over the 
country, each individual seeking his 
own safety—our baggage and followers 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
there was not anywhere to be seen a 
party of Afshars who seemed to have 
slackened their pace, or to have any 
idea of rallying round their chief, or 
attempting again to face the enemy— 
all were exclusively occupied in flying 
from the danger, and even when the 
Koords had pulled up, the Khan's en¬ 
deavours to check his flying troops 
were equally ineffectual. A few were 
awed by his presence and remained 
with him ; but on the first alarm that 
the Koords were coming, they broke 
away without waiting to ascertain 
whether it was true or false. All this 
time we were flying farther and farther 
into the Koordish territory, and thebest 
that could be hoped was, that as even¬ 
ing was near, the scattered troops 
might gradually draw together, or suc¬ 
ceed in effecting their escape by some 
mountain paths to their own country. 
TheKhan was desirous to collect such a 
body of men as would enable him to pro¬ 
tect the rear of the Afshars on their re¬ 
treat, should they be pursued; and, by 
unwearied,exertion, about one hundred 
men were brought together about sun¬ 
set, but hearing some shots fired at no 
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great distance in their rear, they were 
again seized with a panic and they all 
fled. The Khan, finding himself again 
almost alone, began to think of his 
own safety, and one of his servants 
having offered to conduct him by un¬ 
frequented paths, which would not be 
encumbered by his flying tribe, he 
came to the resolution of pursuing his 
route to the most accessible point of 
his own country. To get into this road, 
it was necessary to strike still farther 
into the Meekree possessions, and just 
as it grew dark, we abandoned the 
army to its fate, and ourselves to the 
guidance of the man who had engaged 
to put us on the road. We reached 
the spot where we expected to find it 
—we wandered a long time looking for 
it—persons were sent out in every di¬ 
rection to seek for it—the guide insist¬ 
ed that we could not be many yards 
from it; but hours of search were 
fruitless, and we were forced to content 
ourselves with moving in a line which 
we believed to be parallel to its direc¬ 
tion. We got entangled in ravines, 
and amongst bushes and rocks and 
stones, and were at last glad to dis¬ 
mount near some water, to which we 
were guided by the croaking of frogs, 
and to allow our horses to feed until 
morningon the grasswhich grew near it. 

“ We were now only about a dozen 
persons, and wearied as we all were, I 
believe that not one of us closed an 
eye during the several hours we re¬ 
mained at this spring. Few words 
were spoken, and I did not hear the 
Khan even open his lips. He gave his 
horse into the hand of Abdoollah Beg 
when he alighted, and moving to a 
few paces distant from where the ser¬ 
vants were collected, he threw him¬ 
self on the grass. No one ventured to 
speak to him. One man carried him a 
pipe several times during the night; he 
took it, smoked it, and returned it 
without saying a word—another offer¬ 
ed him bread, he put it aside with 
his hand and said nothing. A t length 
we could see some light in the east, 
and presently rose the morning star. 
Then the true dawn of the morning 
broke, and we mounted. We search¬ 
ed for the road, but still we could 
discover no trace of it, and only when 
it was broad daylight did we discover 
that we had wandered far from our 
course, and that we had to cross a tract 
of rugged country before we could 
hope to find any accessible pass, by 


which we could cross the range of 
mountains that lay between us and our 
homes. We set out to make our way 
as well as we might, and after some 
hours of fatigue and harassing exer-* 
tion, we at length found ourselves on 
a good road, which Abdoollah Beg re¬ 
membered to have travelled. We fol¬ 
lowed it for some time at a moderate 
pace, for our horses were much ex¬ 
hausted, and being on a fair track, with 
our horses’ heads homewards, we were 
not without some feelings of satisfac¬ 
tion, in spite of all we had endured. 

“Formyown part, I was scarcely sor¬ 
ry for what had happened, and feeling 
that if I did fall into the hands of the 
Koords, it would be but a change of 
masters, probably for the better, I had 
none of that painful anxiety, or re¬ 
morse, or fear of future evil, which 
closed the lips, and kept unclosed the 
eyes, of all around me. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as we were fairly on the road, 
my mind was at ease, and I became 
drowsy, aiuTnodded along, to the im¬ 
minent peril of my neck. Those who 
have not known what it is to struggle 
with overpowering sleep on horseback, 
can have no conception of the mental 
agony and bodily torture which is 
sometimes endured in this situation. 
Your head is ever within a span of 
some post or pillar, every nod precipi¬ 
tates you into some dark and fathom¬ 
less abyss. There is a hand of lead 
upon your chest, and if your horse 
stumbles, you wake amidst undefined 
perceptions of some awful occurrence, 
more appalling than the most formi¬ 
dable of real horrors. After passing 
some time in this state of distress and 
suffering, I was relieved by actually 
tumbling off my horse, and that with¬ 
out sustaining any injury beyond the 
shock which my mind received, and 
which extorted from me a scream loud 
enough to attract the attention of every 
one. I was, however, completely awa¬ 
kened, and rode on gaily to the head 
of the party. 

“ We now came to where the road 
divided into two branches, and it was 
necessary to decide which of the two 
was to be adopted. The one was the 
more direct, the more rugged, and the 
more likely to throw us into the way 
of the Meekree Koords, who were pas¬ 
turing their flocks in that range. The 
other had the advantage of being 
smoother and more safe, but then it 
was much longer. A trifling circum- 
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stance decided the matter. One of the 
servants had taken the shorter road, 
not perceiving that there was another, 
and those who came up after him con¬ 
cluding tliathe was doing right, follow¬ 
ed his example. The Khan, who had 
come to no decision, struck into the 
same path, and we were again on our 
way homewards. 

“ As we got amongst the hills, tlio 
sun became intensely hot; all around 
was calm, breathless, sultry stillness 
—every stone sparkled, and even the 
banks of brown clay glistened with lu¬ 
minous particles. The waving stream 
of heated vapour rising from the ground 
was visible to the eye, and not a living 
thing could be seen save three or four 
dark vultures, whose broad shadows 
passed and repassed over us, as they 
sailed round and round their wide 
circles in the heavens, in an atmosphere 
too dazzling to he looked upon. The 
horses hung their heads almost to the 
ground, and crawled along, the riders 
were too much overcome with the heat 
to press them to a brisker pace, and 
too indolent and weary to hold much 
communication. We were moving 
along in this plight, with our caps 
pulled almost over our eyes to defend 
them from the sun, when we were 
roused by a loud shout at some little 
distance on the right, and presently 
we heard the report of a gun or pistol. 
It rolled among the rocks like distant 
thunder, and when we turned to the 
spot from which both seemed to have 
proceeded, we saw nothing hut a small 
cloud of smoke, which was borne away 
in a little dense body by the light 
breeze, and might have seemed to be a 
thing of life rising and winging its way 
gently to the blue sky. The Khan 
turned half round upon his saddle and 
looked towards his followers, who were 
coming up at a brisk pace, having been 
roused by the shot from the state of 
lethargic oppression into which the 
heat had thrown them. 

c Did you hear that shot ?’ said the 
Khan to Abdoollah Beg, his Jillow- 
dar, who was the first to join him. 

“ c Yes/ said the Jillowdar, f and 
we shall hear more before this sun 
sets/— f Had they been numerous/ 
said the Khan, f they would not have 
given us this intimation of their being 
near/— f It was but a signal/ replied 
the domestic; c there is one of them 
behind every stone or hush on the 
hill/— c What is to be done then ?' 
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said Mahomed Kooly Khan, casting 
his eye along the side of the hill, with¬ 
out regarding the person whom he was 
addressing. f We cannot turn back,' 
replied Abdoollah Beg ; c we must mend 
our pace, and push on for the pass/ 
—‘ Bismilla/ said the Khan, goring 
with his stirrups the flanks of his jaded 
steed, which with difficulty struck into 
a limping trot over the loose stones ; 
c Punna bur Khoda, this is foolish 
work/ added he with affected levity. 
e Stop till we have seen the end of it, 
master/ said the collected Abdoollah, 
nothing loath to augment his master's 
concern, that he might appear the more 
necessary and useful to him. 

<c This last remark put an end to the 
conversation ; and we were pushing 
on for the pass with what speed we 
might, on steeds so sorely wearied, 
when the turban of a Koord was seen 
behind a mass of large stones and 
rocks on the hill, a little way in front. 
I was the person who saw it, and I 
called out to the Khan, f There is a 
Koord!’ But no one else had seen 
him; and, though I was confident I 
could not have been mistaken, it was 
declared that I must have imagined 
it. They were all inclined to be merry 
at my expense, when they saw me 
hang back as we approached the spot. 
But when the Khan had got within 
about fifty yards of it, the discharge 
of half a dozen muskets but too well 
testified the accuracy of my statement. 
Two of the servants fell, and all the 
others, except Abdoollah Beg and two 
Ghoolams, turned their horses’ heads 
and fled. I stood motionless with asto¬ 
nishment. The Khan drew his sword, 
and calling to his men to follow, pressed 
his horse towards the point from which 
the fire had been directed. His people 
called to him for God’s sake not to 
attempt it, but he still pressed on. A 
single shot, fired at the instant he 
commenced the ascent, brought him¬ 
self and his horse to the ground. The 
Jillowdar rushed forward, and calling 
out, f A man ! aman !’ told the Koords 
they knew not what they had done ; 
that they had killed Mahomed Kooly 
Khan. On receiving this intelligence, 
and seeing no prospect of further re¬ 
sistance, the Koords, to the number 
of nine, sallied from their conceal¬ 
ment, and reached the fallen Khan 
just as he had disengaged himself from 
his horse, and started to his feet, with 
his sword still in his hand. His cap 
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had fallen off, his shaven head and his 
face were covered'with dust, and with 
blood from a deep wound on his tem¬ 
ple. He saw the Koords in a body 
close upon him. He knew himself to 
be alone. He expected no mercy from 
those whom he had made it the busi¬ 
ness of his life to harass and to pil¬ 
lage. He might have retreated towards 
us, but he turned towards the enemy, 
and, as if anxious to have the end 
speedily accomplished, rushed amongst 
them, and cut down the leading man 
with the first blow of his sabre. The 
Koords fell back from this unexpected 
assault, and another turban was cleft 
before they recovered themselves. But 
in making a desperate effort to follow 
up his astonished antagonists, his foot 
slipped, and he fell upon his knee. A 
young Koord seized the opportunity, 
and struck him a tremendous blow on 
the head with his musket. The Khan 
rolled lifeless down, and the young 
man had drawn his knife to dispatch 
him, when Abdoollali Beg called out, 
c It is Mahomed Kooly Khan—you 
will have a thousand tomauns for his 
ransom Y The lad looked hastily up, 
and seeing Abdoollah to be a man like¬ 
ly to know the value of the prisoner, 
and to make good his promise, he ar¬ 
rested his uplifted hand, and loosing 
his sash from his waist, secured the 
hands of the unconscious Khan behind 
his back. The Jillowdar made terms 
for himself and the Ghoolams, and 
the Khan, having by degrees recover¬ 
ed from the effects of the blow, was 
placed on one of the servants* horses, 
with his hands still tied—a ceremony 
with which the Koords would not dis¬ 
pense in favour of anyone, even of my¬ 
self. The servants, who had fled on 
the first firing, came to join their mas¬ 
ter, and finding us all prisoners, at the 
same time fearing a greater evil in the 
event of their falling into other hands, 
they surrendered, and having been 
dismounted, and their hands tied, they 
proceeded, with much lamentation, 
towards Sowj Bolak. 

“ We presented a curious groupe. 
The Khan, instead of his cap, had a 
handkerchief tied round his head, and 
being still weak, was supported on 
horseback by Abdoollah Beg, who rode 
behind him on the same horse, which 
was led by a Koord. Several of the 
others were not only shackled, but 
were tied one to another, and march¬ 
ed in a string like so many mules. 
When we arrived at Sowj Bolak, we 
Vol. XVIII. 
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were detained for some time in the 
street, exposed to the gaze of the wo¬ 
men and children, the idle and the 
curious, and were forced to be most 
patient and mild, under the most gal¬ 
ling taunts and bitter execrations. 
The Khan tried to hide himself, by 
ulling the handkerchief further over 
is face, and might have succeeded, 
for he was covered with dust; the 
blood from his wound had trickled 
down his cheek, and clotted over his 
beard, and his whole appearance and 
his situation favoured his wish to re¬ 
main unknown. But his victors were 
too proud of their success, and too 
much elated by having taken such a 
prize, to allow their friends to be ig¬ 
norant of the rank or identity of their 
captive, and we had not stood many 
minutes before it was known to all 
the gazing multitude that it was Ma¬ 
homed Kooly Khan who had been 
taken. This information procured us 
some relief at his expense, for all eyes 
were directed towards him, and all the 
curiosity of the crowd seemed to be 
engrossed by his single person. All of 
them had heard of him as an object of 
terror, and the influence which his 
name had held over their minds show¬ 
ed itself even here. Their clamorous 
exultation was hushed into a mur¬ 
muring whisper, and the children 
clung closer to their mothers, as they 
asked which was the Khan, and seem¬ 
ed unable to comprehend how a mail 
so powerful should be to their eyes so 
little different from those about him. 
At length we moved on, and when we 
were again in motion, the clamour and 
exultation, the taunts and gibings, 
were again cast from every mouth. 

“ We were conducted to an apart¬ 
ment in the small inner fort occupied 
by Boodali Khan, the chief of the 
Meekree Koords. Mahomed Kooly 
Khan was put into a separate cham¬ 
ber, and the others were collected into 
a stable, where they were guarded by 
a party of Koords, who did not yet 
think proper to unbind them. Ab¬ 
doollah Beg alone had his hands at li¬ 
berty ; and though his companions 
urged him much and often to loose 
the cords which had stiffened and be¬ 
numbed their arms, he only replied 
by desiring them to hold their tongues, 
and asked whether they wished to get 
him put to death, by proposing such a 
measure. At length a person of some 
consequence made his appearance, and 
we all with one accord supplicated him 
1* R 
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to interfere in our behalf; he said 
something in the Koordish tongue to 
his attendants, and smiling at their 
reply, ordered them to unbind us, 
which was done. 

“ After a time, an old man brought 
ussomebreadand cheese, and some wa¬ 
ter, and presently alarge dowree (round 
dish) of pelau. There was some dis¬ 
cussion amongst us about the propriety 
of eating of this smoking and most 
tempting part of our repast, for it was 
suggested that it might contain poison. 
Abdoollah Beg made no remark; but 
having washed his hands, buried his 
great fist deep into the rice, and ha¬ 
ving fished out a piece of mutton, set to 
work with much alacrity. All the warn¬ 
ings and entreaties of his friends were 
quite ineffectual, and not until he had 
undermined the fabric by boring into 
it from the side next to him, and ex¬ 
tracted from it almost all the mutton 
it had contained, did he deign to give 
his reasons for thus setting at nought 
all the strong arguments which had 
been used to show that he was now 
little better than a dead man. After 
the keen edge of his appetite had been 
blunted by about a fourth part of the 
rice, and three fourths of the mutton, 
he found time between the mouthfuls, 
while with more deliberation he knead¬ 
ed the rice in his hand, to state, that 
if the Koords wished to take our lives 
there was no occasion to resort to poi¬ 
son, and that, for his further certifi¬ 
cation, he had been assured by the old 
man who brought it, that it was sent 
to the Afshars by the Khanum (lady), 
who pitied tlieir situation, and would 
endeavour to make it as comfortable as 
possible. For his own part, he thought 
she was keeping her promise, but those 
who doubted her attachment to her 
tribe might avoid the pelau, as he con¬ 
ceived there was no obligation on any 
one to take what he did not like. 

“ Many were the curses lavished on 
the Jillowdar for having concealed the 
information he had obtained, and most 
of us profited (as far as Abdoollah’s ex¬ 
ertions had left us the means) by this 
most grateful intelligence. 

“Abdoollah, who had been very quiet 
before his repast, and apparently in¬ 
different to his own comfort and that 
of those about him, having now reco¬ 
vered wonderfully, longed for a pipe; 
and by the aid of much flattering and 
a few words of Koordish which be had 
picked up in his travels, succeeded in 
procuring the chebook of one of our 


guard ; then pulling from a corner a 
horsecloth which he had discovered, 
he spread it on the ground, and set¬ 
ting himself down upon it, after a few 
whiffs began to think it very hard that 
we were so scurvily treated; and before 
he had finished his pipe, had exhaust¬ 
ed his abundant store of abuse on the 
Koords, and everything belonging to 
them. Even the Khanum had been 
spoiled by her residence amongst them ; 
for a boy of ten years old could have 
eaten all the mutton she had put in 
the pelau, and there was not as much 
roghan (clarified butter) in it as would 
rease his fingers. He had stretched 
imself at full length, while making 
this last observation, and in five mi¬ 
nutes he was snoring. 

“ We were sitting talking of our 
misfortunes, and wondering how they 
would end, when the old man again 
made his appearance; and after eye¬ 
ing us all carefully, told me that the 
Khanum had sent for me. I jumped 
up, and was following him to the door, 
when he stopped short, and asked me 
my name. I told him, and he then 
proceeded, leading me through a pri¬ 
vate passage to the underoon. When 
I came to the door, he told me to go 
into the room to the left, and wait till 
his mistress should come to me. 

“ I had sat there about five minutes, 
when a woman raised the door cur¬ 
tain, and as she stood still holding it 
up, I expected to see the Khanum en¬ 
ter ; but, to my surprise and terror, a 
man of gigantic stature, in a Koordish 
dress, walked into the room, and stri¬ 
ding up to the musnud (principal 
felt), set himself down without taking 
any notice of me. At length, look¬ 
ing stedfastly, but mildly, upon me, 
and perceiving, I suppose, some symp¬ 
toms of uneasiness in my appearance, 
he bade me take comfort, said he pre¬ 
sumed I was Aga Allee Akber, and add¬ 
ed, that the Khanum took much in¬ 
terest in my welfare. 

“He then desired me to relate to him 
how Mahomed Kooly Khan had come 
into his country, how he had been ta¬ 
ken, and everything that had happen¬ 
ed since we left Oroomea. 

“ When I gave an account of our at¬ 
tack on the Koordish tents, and of the 
fate of his people, a dark cloud ga¬ 
thered on his brow, and his counte¬ 
nance, which till then had appeared 
to me most mild, though manly, be¬ 
came the most terrible I had ever be¬ 
held. I stopped in my narrative, and 
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thought I saw the doom of my master 
decided. He beckoned to me to go on, 
and when I gave him an account of 
our defeat, his face brightened; and 
when I told him how we had fled, and 
how the force had been dispersed, his 
eye glistened, and he exclaimed, “ I 
knew Khosroe Beg to he a brave man! 
but, by heavens, I did not hope for 
this from any one." I then told him 
how we had been taken and brought 
to Sowj Bolak, and I thought he na¬ 
med my master without bitterness, 
when he asked me whether he was 
badly wounded. 

“ I could not help believing, that had 
we fallen into this man's hands after 
our first success, instead of after our 
defeat, Mahomed Kooly Khan’s life 
would not have been worth many days. 
But now I hoped he might be released 
for a reasonable ransom, and I trusted 
to my acquaintance with the Khanum 
to make my situation condor table. 

“ Next day, I was informed by the 
people of the underoon, where the 
Khanum had assigned me quarters, 
that an interview had taken place be¬ 
tween the two Khans, and that after 
a good deal of altercation, Boodah Khan 
had been calmed, and that matters were 
likely to terminate amicably. The day 
following, Boodah Khan asked me if I 
was very impatient to get back to 
Oroomea. I replied that I had no love 
for Oroomea, nor for its people ; I had 
suffered much there, and would be 
much better pleased to remain where 
I was. He said no more, but I found 
afterwards that he had spoken to the 
Afsliar Khan about me, and that it 
had been arranged that I should re¬ 
main some time at Sowj Bolak after 
my master returned home, which he 
was to do in a few days, having agreed 
to enter into a treaty of amity with the 
Meekree Koords, and to cede some 
small pastures as a ransom for himself 
and his people. 

“ Boodah Khan agreed to consider 
the Khan's sojourn with him in the 
light of a visit, which he would return 
shortly, and further arrangements to 
strengthen the league were to be en¬ 
tered on at Oroomea. 

“ When the day came on which my 
master was to depart, he sent for me 
and said, f Aga, you are to remain 
here with my sister, and that savage 
her husband, until he comes to Oroo¬ 
mea. Have your ears open. You un¬ 
derstand,' said he, looking archly.— 
I bowed, and smiled.—‘ I perceive,’ 


sard he, c you are not without intelli¬ 
gence. You know how I reward those 
who render me a service. Who knows 
what you may rise to yet ? You may 
have great expectations from me/—I 
made a low obeisance, and took my 
leave. 

“ The Afshars were preparing to 
mount their horses, when I went to 
say, Khoda-hafiz, (God be your pro¬ 
tection.) Abdoollah Beg had got his 
old dun, and his own saddle, and was 
busied in adjusting it on the beast's 
back when I came up to him .— ( You 
are going,' said I, c to leave me alone 
here, Abdoollah Beg.'— f Ah !’ said he, 
c is this you, Aga ? Curse these 
Koords, they have knocked my saddle 
all to pieces, and as for poor Jeiran, 
he is as thin as a charwadar's yaboo 
(muleteer's pack-horse). He has not 
had a handful of barley from these 
merciless people since his evil stars 
led him amongst them. But, Aga, if 
they catch me on this side of the bor¬ 
der again, I give them leave to cut 
my ears off. 1 must labour, and run 
all risks and bear my own misfortunes, 
and half those of my companions, and 
when any of them can get their own 
tails out of the trap, they care no more 
for Abdoollah. It is very well,' said 
the Jillowdar, still adjusting his sad¬ 
dle with sundry angry jerks and tugs, 
and occasional curses— c it is very 
well—every one applies to me when 
they are in difficulty, and when they 
get comfortable quarters, and a belly- 
full,! may rot in a cow-house for aught 
that they care. —I felt the reproach, 
and that it was just. I had certainly 
neglected my companions since 1 had 
been in the underoon, not that I was 
indifferent to their situation, but I 
had never considered myself a person 
who could be actively useful to them, 
and I thought no more of interfering 
in their behalf, than I should have 
done of interfering in behalf of my 
master, but I felt that this was scarce¬ 
ly an admissible excuse, and thought 
that I could offer one much more ac¬ 
ceptable, in the shape of a Bajoklee 
(Dutch ducat) which I had in my 
pocket. 

“ f You have been very kind to me,’ 
said I, f and I wish I had it in my 
power to make any adequate return 
for your services ; but what can I do t ? 
I can scarcely take care of myself. 1 
am to be left here, and perhaps we may 
not soon meet again. I hope you will 
think Cindly of me, and forgive any- 
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thing I have done amiss/-* With this 
I moved towards him, and would have 
put the money into his hand, but he 
chanced to pass from me at that mo¬ 
ment, and not perceiving my inten¬ 
tion, probably because he expected 
nothing from me, he replied— f I 
have nothing to complain of in you, 
Aga; you have always behaved dis¬ 
creetly. You are a good boy, be of 
good cheer; I will speak to the Khan 
to get you from amongst these demons 
as soon as possible. Khoda-hafiz, do 
not be afraid, I shall arrange matters 
for you/ 

“ He mounted as he uttered his 
adieus, and rode off, leaving me stand¬ 
ing with the bajoklee still in my hand. 
When he was out of sight, I put it back 
again into my pocket, and returned 
home. I thought I had done a clever 
thing, and began to imagine that I 
had played off the irritable Abdoollah 
with considerable address. It was a 
lesson by which I determined to pro¬ 
fit ; and since that day I have never 
offered money until I was certain my 
object could not be effected by smooth 
words, which go farther than is gene¬ 
rally imagined. 

“ Having seated myself in the room 
which I inhabited, I felt a kind of 
loneliness and desertion in the re¬ 
membrance that I was the only one 
of those who had come from Oroomea 
who now remained; that they had 
all returned to their homes, and to 
their friends; and this led to a reflec¬ 
tion still more painful, that I had no 
friends to whom it would make my 
heart glad to know that I was return¬ 
ing. The tears stole down my cheek, 
and I was unable to conceal my sor¬ 
row from the Khanum, who entered 
suddenly and found me weeping. 

“ She demanded the’cause of my 
grief, and having no other excuse ready, 

I was obliged to tell her what was really 
the case, but I felt that it was a dan¬ 
gerous disclosure, and that she was not 
unlikely to be offended. It happened 
fortunately, however, that she had oc¬ 
casion for my services at the moment, 
and she took pains to soothe me, and 
even rallied me, playfully, on my 
weakness. It was her wish to prevent 
her husband from visiting her bro¬ 
ther, whose character she knew too 
well, to think that he could ever for¬ 
give the humiliation he had endured 
from the Koords, and she thought 
that if I hinted suspicions of her bro¬ 
ther's intentions, it might possibly 


induce Boodah Khan to suppose that 
I had heard something suspicious a- 
mongst the Afshars. I of course agreed 
to do as she bade me, and she went 
away well pleased. In the evening I 
was sent for, and the Khan spoke kind¬ 
ly to me. He had a tone of conver¬ 
sation, and a manner which was win¬ 
ning beyond anything I had ever seen, 
and I became insensibly attached to 
him, and loved him. 

“ I was not without some real fears 
for his safety if he went to Oroomea, 
and when his journey was mentioned, 
I said, I wished he was well back from 
it. He smiled, and replied, that he 
was too old now to be made of use in 
my situation, and that he would be 
cautious not to give my master any 
cause to be jealous of him. Then add¬ 
ed, that the days in which he could 
have anything to fear were passed, and 
that no one was more convinced of the 
advantages of the new arrangements 
than my master. 

“ Thus the conversation ended, and 
the time passed quietly until the day 
fixed for our journey. 

“ We set out with a considerable 
number of attendants ; and when we 
arrived within afew miles of Oroomea, 
we were met by a body of the princi¬ 
pal inhabitants of the town, who were 
sent out to welcome the guest, and 
who conducted us, witli many fine 
speeches on the pleasure they derived 
from the alliance, and the uniting of 
the two tribes, to the dwelling of their 
chief. There everything had! been ar¬ 
ranged with as much ostentation as 
possible, and I had never seen the 
place look so magnificent. Mahomed 
Kooly Khan was all smiles and kind¬ 
ness, and even Abdoollah Beg took a 
pride in displaying the superior cour¬ 
tesy of the Afshars. 

“Amongst the attendants of Boodah 
Khan was Ahmed Arab, an attached 
and faithful servant, who, with much 
apparent carelessness and gaiety of 
manner, united much shrewdness and 
penetration, and more judgment than 
usually falls to the share of persons in 
his situation> I had hinted my fears 
to Ahmed, and though he pretended 
to laugh at them, he sometimes ap¬ 
peared to me to be more thoughtful 
than usual; and on the evening of 
the second day, he was evidently con¬ 
cerned and agitated I told him I per¬ 
ceived a change in his manner, and 
he admitted it. He said I was as one 
of the Afshars, and a servant of Ma- 
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homed Kooly Khan’s, otherwise he 
would have opened his mind to me. 
I assured him that my heart was with 
Boodah Khan, and that, in return for 
his kindness, I would lay down my 
life to serve him. ‘ Well,' said he, ‘ my 
master has been invited to an enter¬ 
tainment in theunderoon, whither his 
people cannot accompany him, and I 
fear some evil may be intended. I 
have tried to dissuade him from it; 
but he is so strict an observer of the 
laws of hospitality, that he can sus¬ 
pect no one else; and Mahomed Kooly 
Khan has acquired so great an influ¬ 
ence over him, that he believes every¬ 
thing he is told by him. I wish you 
to attend in the Haram ; and if any¬ 
thing happens, to let me know imme¬ 
diately, that we may come to his re¬ 
scue/ I promised to do so, and went 
directly to the inner apartments, that 
I might be sure to be there during the 
entertainment. 

“ The dinner was served with great 
magnificence, and a profusion of every 
delicacy was spread before the guests. 
Mahomed Kooly Khan paid Boodah 
Khan the most marked attention, and 
delighted every one with the variety 
of his anecdotes, the extent of his in¬ 
formation, and the depth of his judg¬ 
ment. His manners were so dignified, 
lively, and affable, and his compli¬ 
ments so delicate, his mention of him¬ 
self so modest, and his professions of 
regard had so much appearance of 
sincerity, that Boodah Khan could not 
refrain from exclaiming, that had he 
known Mahomed Kooly Khan as well 
before as he did now, he would have 
made any sacrifice to obtain his friend¬ 
ship. 

“ Mahomed Kooly Khan at length 
called for the dancers. This was an 
appointed signal. The dancers did en¬ 
ter, and along with them a body of 
Afshars. 

“ A voice from the door of the apart¬ 
ment called out, c Khan, look to your¬ 
self/ Boodah Khan started to his feet, 
and in an instant was surrounded. 
His dagger was plucked from his gir¬ 
dle before he had time to draw it, and 
he was left unarmed amidst his ene¬ 
mies. Still he stood towering in the 
midst of them, and, like tlie lion 
surrounded by the huntsman’s dogs, 
wherever he turned, his assailants fell 
back, but only to renew their attacks 
from behind. They gradually closed 
upon him, and hung on the skirts of 
his garments. Wherever his hand fell, 


an Afshar fell beneathit; but, hemmed 
in on every side, exhausted and un¬ 
armed, the host around him at length 
succeeded in hurlinghim to the ground. 

<c A wild shout of triumph announ¬ 
ced his fall. I tried to reach the outer 
court, and alarm his people, but every 
door was closed and guarded. They 
bound him hand and foot, and scoffed 
at him, and mocked him : and amidst 
the din of voices, I heard the dreadful 
order given by Mahomed Kooly Khan 
himself to blind him. 

“ There was a moment’s silence, a 
moment of cold horror, of chilled fren¬ 
zy, in which the heated blood ran 
freezing to the heart. 

“ I heard one deep, heart-rending 
groan. One angry appeal to justice 
and to mercy, a half-upbraiding prayer 
to Heaven, was drowned by a repeated 
cry to blind him. 

“Another shout was raised, another 
sound of many tongues. They threw 
themselves upon him, and with a dag¬ 
ger’s point they dug his eye-balls from 
their sockets, and held them up to 
view with noisy exultation. They then 
unbound him, and left him to grope 
his way in darkness ; but he rose not 
from the floor ; he complained not; I 
only heard him say, ‘ My light is 
turned to darkness;’ and when Ma¬ 
homed Kooly Khan exulted over him, 
he turned himself to where the voice 
came from, and cried, f May God 
darken the light of your soul as you 
have put out the light of my body/ 

“ There was something in his ap¬ 
pearance, in his voice, and in the tone 
of bitter earnestness with which he ut¬ 
tered these words, which went to the 
heart of his oppressor. He bit his lip 
and would have spoken, but the words 
did not come. Boodah Khan still sat 
upon the floor, his sunken eye-lids 
streaming blood. There was some¬ 
thing terrible in the expression of his 
countenance; his mind no longer look¬ 
ed out upon those around him; his 
thoughts seemed to have retired deep 
within himself, and his soul to hold 
communion with other beings. 

“After a time they carried him away, 
and chained him in a dungeon. I went 
to the house-top to calm myself, for I 
was too much agitated to go to rest. I 
was leaning over the wall of the fort, 
and thinking of the scene which I had 
witnessed, when I heard some one 
whisper my name from below. I an¬ 
swered, and found it to be Ahmed. 
The Koords, suspecting from the 
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noise that their master was attacked, 
had attempted to get to his assistance, 
and finding that impracticable, had 
fied. He asked me whether their mas¬ 
ter was alive. I said he was, but 
blinded. Ahmed was silent, and I 
thought he wept. After a time he 
asked me whether he was to be mur¬ 
dered. I told him I knew not, but that 
he was chained in a cell. ‘ He must 
be saved/ said Ahmed ; c and you 
must do it. You said you loved him, 
and would die for him ; you only can 
save him/ I asked him how?—He 
had already formed his plan. He said 
I must meet him at the same spot on 
the following night, when lie would 
return with a party of Boodah Khan's 
followers, and rescue him or remain 
with him ; and that I must conduct 
them to their master's place of con¬ 
finement. That as soon as all was 
quiet within the fort, I was to drop a 
handkerchief over the wall, which they 
would consider a signal to make the 
attempt, and that I must watch until 
they arrived, and meet them on the 
terrace, that they might not find it 
necessary to wander about in search 
of me. He concluded by saying, that 
I knew Boodah Khan well enough to 
trust to his generosity for my reward, 
and that if I chose to leave Oroomea, 
I should find a welcome asylum at 
Sowj Bolak, where I should be treat¬ 
ed as a friend, not as a slave. I rea¬ 
dily agreed to his proposal, and he set 
out instantly to make his arrange¬ 
ments. I retired to rest, to think and 
dream of what my mind was filled 
with. 

“ The next day I remained in my 
room, and slept more than I had done 
during the night. At the appointed 
time I was on the terrace. 

“ I waited for the arrival of the pprty 
with impatience and agitation. I kept 
my eye fixed on the spot from which 
I knew they must appear, and every 
cloud which passed over the face of 
the bright moon made me fancy that 
I saw some one mounting the wall. 
Every breeze that stirred the dried 
leaves in the court-yard, made me 
think I heard footsteps. 

“ I feared to draw my breath, lest I 
should lose a sound of intimation, and 
as my eyes grew watery and dim with 
straining, I scarcely dared to draw my 
hand over them, lest those I longed 
for should appear at that moment. 
At length a dog barked in the court, 
and, fearing that he might arouse 
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some of the sleeping domestics, I turn¬ 
ed towards him, and was endeavour¬ 
ing in whispers to attract his atten¬ 
tion and to quiet him, when I heard 
something heavy ring on the pavement 
beneath. 

“ I turned to see what it might be, 
and saw emerging from the shade of 
the wall into the full moonlight, a 
man in armour. The terrace close to 
me was covered by his companions, 
who were preparing to follow him. 

“ Two or three only had descended, 
when the man who kept watch in the 
gateway came to ascertain from whence 
the sound proceeded. He demanded 
who was there, and receiving no reply, 
advanced to satisfy himself. The man 
in armour stepped back again into the 
shade. The keeper of the gate, seeing 
strangers, sought to give the alarm, 
but the first sound had scarcely esca¬ 
ped from him before that mailed hand 
had smote him on the breast, and he 
fell. After he had fallen I saw the 
stranger wipe his dagger on the dead 
man's clothes, and put it back to his 
girdle. 

“ I could have wished that this blood 
might have been spared. I knew the 
man who had been massacred, and I 
knew no ill of him. He had done me 
no wrong. He was a quiet and a faith¬ 
ful servant; but I had engaged too 
far, and had too much at stake to re¬ 
tract now. 

“ I descended, and came forward to 
where the party was collecting. The 
man in armour advanced to meet me. 
I felt a sort of chill come over me as 
this unknown person approached. I 
had seen him only a few moments, 
and in that time I had seen much to 
fear in him. His hand moved towards 
his girdle as he drew near to me, and 
I found the necessity of making my¬ 
self known. 

“ f Where is Ahmed Arab ?' de¬ 
manded I. 

“ ‘ Is it you, Aga ?' said Ahmed, (for 
it was he who had sheathed himself in 
mail,) with a smile of recognition as 
unconcerned, as if we had met on 
some ordinary occasion. 

Cf e I am glad you spoke,' continued 
he, ‘ for truly I did not recognize you, 
and thought it was as well to have no 
idlers prying about us at such a time.' 
— e So you were on the point of put¬ 
ting me to death,' said I. f I saw you 
feeling for your dagger.'— f I don't 
know that 1 should have put you to 
death,' replied Ahmed; f but I was not 
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sure of you, and one's hand naturally 
moves to his girdle when he meets a 
stranger in the dark/— c You would 
have laid me beside the door-keeper, 
Ahmed/— £ Ah !' demanded he, f did 
you see that? The fellow frightened 
me out of my wits; he was on the 
point of calling out and alarming the 
household. Did you ever hear of such 
a thing ? How could I spare him ? 
His blood be on his own head. If he 
had held his tongue, as anybody but 
an ass would have done in such cir¬ 
cumstances, we should not have trou¬ 
bled him. But let us lose no time. 
Where is the Khan ?'— f In the next 
court/ replied I; * but the door be¬ 
tween is open; there is the passage, 
and you will find Boodah Khan in the 
cell directly opposite/ 

“ Ahmed beckoned to his men,and led 
on. I returned to the house-top, that 
I might witness their proceedings with¬ 
out joining in them. The door be¬ 
tween the two courts was open ; but 
the sound of footsteps approaching it 
induced, the leaders of the party to 
step into the shade. I heard the sound 
of slippers coming. I knew that, who¬ 
ever it was, must encounter Ahmed 
and his companions. I would have 
given much to have had it in my 
power to prevent what I felt assured 
would follow. I stopped and turned 
back to interpose. The fear of causing 
a discovery, and consequent failure, 
arrested me. I was conscious that I 
knew not how to effect what I wish¬ 
ed, and that moment of indecision put 
it out of my power for ever. I heard 
a shrill short scream, and looking to 
the passage, I saw that same mailed 
hand, stretched into the moonlight, 
descend upon its victim. It was 
spectre-like, for nothing but the hand 
was visible. Next moment I heard a 
heavy plash far off, and it sounded 
dismally, echoing through the court. 

I knew what it was, for I knew that 
there was a deep well in that dark 
corner; and I knew it had been a 
tomb before now. I hurried along the 
house-tops, and watched them as they 
entered the court in which the Khan 
was confined. I heard some heavy 
groans and pious ejaculations. They 
heard them too, and hurried* to the 
cell from which they proceeded. The 
door was guarded by two men. I saw 
them lying asleep. They never rose. 
The door of the cell was forced; and 
I heard the voice of Boodah Khan de¬ 
manding who was there; and with 
curses and upbraidings calling to the 


intruders to put an end to a life, which 
they had left him only that his punish¬ 
ment might be the greater. The voice 
of Ahmed answered him in whispers, 
which I could not distinctly hear. I 
heard the clanking of iron, then I 
heard the Khan call for his sword; 
and then I heard him break out in la¬ 
mentations and in curses. They led 
him forth. He raised his head and 
turned his face to Heaven, and asked 
if it was day. Ahmed told him it was 
not day, but moon-light. ‘ There is 
no more day for me, Ahmed,' replied 
the Khan, in a tone of deep melan¬ 
choly, which told that his bold spirit 
was half subdued. f The moon and 
the stars light not my world now, 
Ahmed. It was a foolish question for 
me to ask if it was day. What is the 
sun to me now ? He rises and sets for 
other men, but not for me. Let those 
who have closed their eyes, and can 
open them, ask if it is day. For me 
there remains nothing but an endless 
night, on which no moon rises. A 
night which is followed by no morn¬ 
ing. Why/ continued he, £ have you 
exposed your lives to save mine, which 
now is useless to you and to myself ? 
What can I do for you now ? Why 
should you think of me ? Go, go, and 
leave me here to die. What have I 
to live for ? I should not know my 
own horse if he were before me. The 
land in which I have spent my life 
would be to me as a country which 
I have never travelled. When my 
friends come round me, I must ask 
another who they are. But why 
should I speak of friends? What can 
I do now to make men my friends ? 
Why should any one come to me?' 
— f For the love of God/ said Ahmed, 
f let us hasten to leave this cursed 
place. Some one may be stirring. It 
is within an hour of morning. We 
may be discovered if we tarry long¬ 
er. We are only twenty men, and the 
Afshars are hundreds/ 

“ f Oh God/ cried Boodah Khan, 
f for an hour of the light I have lost 
for ever—for one short hour, kind 
Heaven ! I feel that all my former 
deeds are but the acts of boys and 
children to what I could do now. One 
hour of light, and I should leave a 
deathless name, and take revenge so 
ample, that this cursed race should 
ever after learn to fear Heaven's wrath 
for cruelties like these.' 

“ They led him through the passage 
and across the court. I joined them 
there, and kissed the Khan's hand. 
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* Who is that ?’ demanded he.— f It is 
Aga Alice Akber/ said some one, f to 
whom we are indebted for this night’s 
success. He has renounced the ser¬ 
vice of this detested tribe, and goes 
with us/— f Why should he fol¬ 
low a fallen man ?’ said the Khan. 
‘ Let him stay where he is. Let him 
serve the strong, and rise ; for we are 
falling, and he will fall with us/— 

* I will serve my old mistress,’ said 
I ; c and I can lead you. I have no¬ 
thing greater to offer, but I will not 
serve the Afshars. If I am useless, 
at least send me to my own country, 
that I may be far from Oroomea/— 

* It is well/ said the Khan ; e we can 
do no less/ 

“ We moved along the house-top to 
where the ladder was placed, and one by 
one descended. The Khan’s horse was 
speedily brought. He said something as 
he put his foot into the stirrup ; I could 
not hear what it was, but I heard 
Ahmed reply, ‘ Please God, you shall 
hear of it before many days^We have 
five hundred men already collected/— 

* God is great!’ said the Khan, and 
mounted. He was led about a mile to 
where we found a man holding two 
horses. Ahmed and another mounted 


and set off with the Khan at full gal¬ 
lop. We proceeded another mile, and 
found horses waiting for us all, and a 
strong party to cover our retreat, in case 
of pursuit. This, however, proved un¬ 
necessary, and we all reached Sowj 
Bolak in safety on the next morning. 

Two days had elapsed after our 
arrival at Sowj Bolak, when a large 
body of Koords entered the place in 
triumph, bringing with them many 
prisoners, and much booty, cattle and 
goods, and money and jewels. From 
the house-top I saw them enter the 
town, and I asked where they had 
come from, but no one could tell me. 
At length a Koord came riding furi¬ 
ously to the gate of our dwelling. It 
was Ahmed who had returned with 
the choice men of Meekree from the 
plunder of Oroomea. Mahomed Kooly 
Khan had escaped their fury. 

“ His fort was too strong to be taken 
in an hour, and they were all on 
horseback, and dared not attempt it; 
but fire had been spread, and plunder 
had been taken, and blood enough had 
been spilt in Oroomea. The inhabit¬ 
ants had fled from their burning dwell¬ 
ings, and the swords of the Koords had 
smote them in their flight/’ 
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Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas ; by Lope de Vega. 


Lope de Vega de Carpio, the im¬ 
mediate predecessor of Calderon in the 
annals of Spanish literature, is one of 
the most celebrated dramatic writers 
of his country ; and, if he must be ac¬ 
knowledged inferior to his distinguish¬ 
ed successor in poetical genius, he as¬ 
suredly has no competitor in point of 
facility and fertility. He had hardly 
numbered eleven summers, ere he 
commenced writing for the stage, and 
he thenceforward laboured so dili¬ 
gently in his vocation, that in the 
sixty-two years which intervened be¬ 
tween that period and the moment 
when death arrested his career at the 
age of 73, he produced 1800 Famosas 
Comedias, and 400 Autos Sacramen - 
tales ; these last are a sort of sacred 
drama performed upon church festi¬ 
vals, in honour, sometimes of particu¬ 
lar saints, sometimes of the highest 
and holiest mysteries of the Cliristiau 
faith. English readers, like English 


critics or authors, will probably deem 
this amply sufficient for any, however 
actively indefatigable, ^ votary of the 
muses ; but it constitutes only a por¬ 
tion of the works of this most copious 
of poets. He published, in addition to 
these theatrical pieces, poems—epic, 
pastoral, didactic, Mad what not—in 
such profusion, that a calculation has 
been made by some of his admirers, 
which estimates the number of verses 
flowing from his inexhaustible brain 
at upwards of 20,000,000,000. From 
this unimaginable quantity we have 
selected for analysis the Faniosa Co- 
media —a title to be, upon the present 
occasion, translated tragedy—of San¬ 
cho Ortiz de las Roelas, o La 
Estrella de Sevilla, the Star of 
Seville. In elucidation of the second 
title it must be observed, that Estrella, 
the name of the heroine, is Spanish 
for star. This piece bears considerable 
resemblance to Le Cid of Corneille, 
6 
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whilst its catastrophe is in better har¬ 
mony with our modern feelings and 
opinions, than is the marriage of Chi- 
mene with the man who had—how¬ 
ever justifiably—killed her father, in 
the far-lamed chef d’oeuvre of the first 
of French tragic writers. We have no 
disposition to censure upon this ac¬ 
count an author of such deservedly 
high renown as Pierre Corneille. Not 
only he had for his authority two Spa¬ 
nish plays by old dramatists of well es¬ 
tablished reputation in their own coun¬ 
try?— El honrardor de su Padre, 
the lteverer of his father, by Diamante, 
and El Cid by Guillen de Castro, but 
the fact was strictly historical, conse¬ 
quently unalterable, and the tragedian 
has done everything to soften it. He 
has, indeed, done so much, that there 
are, perhaps, anti-Gallican critics who 
may think he has, according to French 
theatrical custom, converted the rude 
old Gothic warriors of Castilleand Leon 
into the amply-peruked and etiquette- 
trammelled courtiers of le grand Mon- 
argue. It is certain, that, by these adap¬ 
tations of an incident of ruder times to 
the exigeante delicacy of a more civi¬ 
lized—or, should we say, more polish¬ 
ed—era, he has injured the graphical 
truth of the picture of the age and 
country, and the moral truth of the re¬ 
presentation of the characters and sen¬ 
timents of personages then and there 
living, and amongst whom only such 
an incident could naturally occur. It 
should seem, that to man, either in a 
savage condition, or even merely in a 
state of less highly refined "Civilization 
than that which Europe, for the last 
two, or, perhaps, three centuries has 
boasted, such a connexion offers no¬ 
thing repugnant to right and proper 
feeling. In days yet more ancient, 
the beautiful widow or orphan became 
the lawful and undisputed prey of the 
victor who had rendered her such.— 
When Teutonic tenderness and reve¬ 
rence for woman gradually introduced 
more chivalrous notions, it appears to 
have long been deemed incumbent 
upon him who had robbed a virtuous 
and helpless female of her natural pro¬ 
tector, to supply her with another. 
An idea which we still see acted upon, 
although after a different fashion, 
amongst the North American Indians, 
where, mean as is their opinion of a 
Sguaw, the bereaved mother frequent¬ 
ly lias* her choice whether she will 
adopt a captive in the place of her lost 
son, or gratify her desire of vengeance 
Vol. XVIII. 


by feasting her eyes upon his tortures. 
We merely meant, therefore, without 
imputing any blame to the French 
Master for liis management of his 
subject, to observe, that the Spanisli 
theatre affords a tragedy founded upon 
a story of a similar kind, equally in¬ 
teresting, peculiarly illustrative of the 
national character, and more conso¬ 
nant with our notions of natural af¬ 
fection, and the duties arising there¬ 
from. 

The scene of Sancho Ortiz de las 
Roelas is laid in Seville, and the time 
of action is towards the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

The tragedy opens with a conversa¬ 
tion between the King, Don Sancho 
the Brave, and his confidantDon Arias. 
In this the King laments the hopeless¬ 
ness of his passion for the beautiful 
Estrella de Tabera, whilst Don Arias 
encourages the royal lover to perse¬ 
vere in his pursuit, since a sovereign 
must needs triumph in the end over 
all obstacles. His majesty observes, 
in reply, that he has hitherto very un¬ 
successfully followed Arias’s counsels ; 
having found it alike impossible to 
soften the obdurate chastity of Estrel¬ 
la by his flatteries, or, by the most la¬ 
vish offers of favour and high offices, 
to seduce her brother, Bustos de Ta¬ 
bera, into any relaxation of his watch¬ 
fulness over the honour of his house. 
He proceeds to relate, that, when the 
very last night, in despair of succeed¬ 
ing by fairer means, he had, at Arias’s 
suggestion, obtained admission into 
Tabera’s mansion by corrupting a fe¬ 
male slave, Don Bustos had encoun¬ 
tered him before he could reach the 
apartment containing the fair object 
of his wishes, and had attacked him 
with a drawn sword; that the royal 
intruder’s confession of his name and 
dignity had proved unavailing, as the 
incensed noble, boldly taxing the de¬ 
claration with falsehood, and assert¬ 
ing that a king could not be guilty of 
so base an action, had forcibly expelled 
the invader of his domestic sanctuary, 
although his subsequent conduct, in 
placing at the palace-gate the dead 
body of the faithless slave, whom he 
had apparently sacrificed to his resent¬ 
ment, seemed to indicate that his pro¬ 
fessed incredulity had been merely a 
subterfuge, to justify his drawing his 
sword upon his sovereign. Don Arias 
remarks upon this story, that Don 
Bustos is a very dangerous man, who 
may, not improbably,murder his sister 
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in order to secure her honour. The 
enamoured monarch is terribly agi¬ 
tated by this idea; and his confidant 
adds, that were the jealous and irasci¬ 
ble brother put to death, Estrella's 
life would be safe, and her honour 
unprotected. The King is shocked at 
the nefarious proposal, expresses some 
regret for the lengths into which his 
unbridled passion has already betray¬ 
ed him, and professes his reluctance to 
commit an act of such downright ty¬ 
ranny. At this point of the discus¬ 
sion, whilst the princely lovers virtue 
is still in some measure counterbalan¬ 
cing his lawless desires, Don Bustos 
himself solicits an audience, which is 
immediately granted. Tabera, upon 
his entrance, "respectfully informs his 
Majesty, as if wholly unsuspicious of 
who the nocturnal visitant had really 
been, that the extraordinary beauty of 
his sister Estrella exposes her, not¬ 
withstanding her perfect virtue, to 
such incessant assaults and dangers, 
that he is desirous of placing her un¬ 
der the more efficient guardianship of 
a husband; and therefore requests 
the royal sanction to the celebration 
of her nuptials upon this very day. 
Without even inquiring the name of 
the intended bridegroom, the King 
consents; and having dismissed this 
troublesome brother, tells Arias that 
lie is now determined to prevent so 
obnoxious a measure, by acting upon 
his advice without further loss of 
time ; and therefore desires him to 
send instantly for Don Sancho Ortiz 
dc las Roelas, a warrior of such dis¬ 
tinguished prowess as to have acquit 
red the title of the Cid of Seville. 
Don Sancho presently appears, and 
the King, after sundry high-flown 
compliments upon his valour and mi¬ 
litary fame, informs him that there is 
in Seville a person whom he wishes him 
privately to destroy. The gallant sol¬ 
dier naturally dislikes such a commis¬ 
sion, and entreats that the offender 
may, if possible, be pardoned. The 
King, somewhat disconcerted at this 
opposition to his will, answers, that 
the person in question has attempted 
his life with a drawn sword; where¬ 
upon Ortiz, declaring that such an 
outrage ought neither to pass unpun¬ 
ished, nor, in prudence, to be made 
public, pledges his word and hand to 
kill the traitor, but openly, in a duel, 
not, as his Majesty wishes, by assas¬ 
sination. The King then gives Don 
Rancho a signed paper, in which he 


was bound himself to bear him harm¬ 
less through the consequences of the 
deed. This the champion indignant¬ 
ly tears, calling it an unworthy pre¬ 
caution, and asserting that he prefers 
trusting for his safety to the Monarch’s 
verbal promise. He now solicits as his 
recompense, the King’s consent to his 
marriage with the lady whom he shall 
select, be she whom she may. This is 
readily granted ; and then, presenting 
him with another paper, in which he 
is to find the name of the purposed 
victim, the King leaves him, with the 
false assurance that no third person 
whatsoever is acquainted with this 
dreadful and important secret. It 
should have been said, that Don Arias 
had been dismissed upon Ortiz’s en¬ 
trance. 

Don Sancho, left to himself, is about 
to open the paper; but ere he has 
time to do so, his servant joins him, 
bringing him a billet from Estrella, 
in which she imparts the glad tidings 
—anticipated probably by the reader 
—that her brother has appointed this 
day for uniting her in wedlock to her 
beloved Ortiz. Intoxicated with joy, 
lie issues orders for the most splendid 
festal preparations in his own man¬ 
sion, and dispatches his servant to see 
them put in execution. He is then 
hastening to his bride, but reflects 
that he ought to serve his King before 
he seeks his own felicity, opens the 
fatal paper, and there finds the name 
of his intended brother-in-law- Over¬ 
whelmed with horror, he exclaims. 

Fall, Heav’n, upon my head ! Oh, I am 
lost! 

What should I do ? Mine honour to the 
King 

Is plighted, and I’m noble ! Must I then, 
After such long and deep anxieties. 
Forfeit Estrella? No! Impossible! 
Bustos shall live. What, Bustos, to his 
King 

A traitor, for my pleasure live?—Die, 
Bustos!- 

IIow fierce a conflict, Bustos, does thy 
name 

Within me wake ! I cannot satisfy 
Mine honour, to my love if I attend, 
And who ’gainst genuine love can even 
strive 

To make resistance ? Better ’twere to die. 
Or at the least absent myself, that Bustos 
May thus remain uninjured by my hand. 
And shall I thus deceive my sovereign’s 
trust ? 

Again let’s read— (Reads.) —“The man 
whom I enjoin you, 
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Sancho, to slay, is Bustos de Tabera.” 
How if *t\vcre for Estrella’s sake the 
King 

Desired his death, seeking to gain her 
love ? 

’Tis so—for that he dooms him ! Never, 
never 

Shall Bustos thus, for her destruction, fall! 
To injure him were injuring her. Who, 
thou, 

Bustos, against thy Monarch raise thy 
weapon ? 

Thou seek his life ?—May not the King 
in this 

Deceive me ?—No ! Impossible to doubt 
him ! 

He is the image of the Deity, 

And, Bustos, thou must die !—no law 
compels 

To such atrocity.—Silence, fond passion ! 

I know not if the King commit injustice, 
But know that to obey him is my duty. 

If he command unjustly,—God chastise 
him! 

And thou, my beautiful Estrella, pardon ! 
’Tis for my deed sufficient punishment 
To lose thee, und of my long-worship’d 
bride 

Perforce thus to become the enemy. 

Don Bustos now returns in search 
of his appointed murderer, for the pur¬ 
pose of announcing to him the imme¬ 
diate gratification of his wishes in his 
marriage with Estrella. Don Sancho 
rejects the offered bride, affronts, and 
studiously picks a quarrel with his 
friend, to settle which by duel, they 
quit the palace. 

The scene then changes to Tabera’s 
house, where Estrella appears, in bri¬ 
dal splendour, rejoicing in her happy 
prospects, and impatiently expecting 
the arrival of her bridegroom. She 
hears a trampling of feet, and has only 
time to exclaim, rapturously. 

They come ! they come! My Sancho 
hither leads 
The bridal train ! 

when Don Pedro Guzman, the Alcalde 
Mayor , or Spanish Lord Chief Justice, 
and his train of subordinate ministers 
of the law, enter, and she proceeds, in 
an altered tone,— 

How ! Ministers of justice 
Within my house ? 

Guzman . The ministers of justice, 
Lady, reluctantly within your house, 
Visit you. 

Estrella. Wiiat means this, Don Pedro 
Guzman ? 

Guzman. Griefs and misfortunes are 
the characters 


That mark humanity; this mortal life 
Is one vast sea of tears. Your noble 
brother, 

Don Bustos de Tabera, is no more. 
Estrella . Great God ! So suddenly ? 
Guzman. Pierced by a sword— 

Estrella. Oh, woe is me ! I see’t—I 
see his wound!— 

That cruel, recent wound my lips shall 
close.— 

Give way, ye impious, ye inhuman men, 
And suffer me to vivify with mine 
His frozen blood !—Illustrious blood, 
thus shed 

To bear forth on thy stream a mighty 
spirit, 

With fury mine thou fillest! Here I 
swear 

By Heaven above, that I a potent hand, 
A hand resistless, will raise up, t* avenge 
thee 

Upon that cruel, reckless, impious hand, 
Which in thy breast opened this horrid 
door 

To mine eternal misery ! Oil, thou 
Friend of my brother, of his sorrowing 
sister 

Only support, thou, who must in his stead 
Govern his house, thine arm invincible 
Raise up in alleviation of my woes! 
Friends, call Don Sancho Ortiz; bid him 
hasten 

With vengeance to console me. 

Guzman . Sancho Ortiz ?— 

Why, lie’s the murderer, and upon him 
This very day shall justice be fulfilled. 
Estrella. Whom said you ? 

Guzman. Sancho Ortiz. 

Estrella. Lo, has grief 
Confused my senses, that Iwrongly hear? 
Guzman. Lady, Don Sancho Ortiz de 
las Roelas 

Is of this horrid deed the perpetrator. 

He is our prisoner, and has confessed. 
Estrella. Begone! Hence, race inimical, 
who bear 

The blackest rage of hell upon your lips ! 
My brother dead, by Sancho Ortiz slain ! 
What further tortures or calamities, 

Oh holy Heaven, can human soul endure? 
By Sancho Ortiz ?—And Estrella lives ? 
Of marble is my frame if I survive.— 
Don Pedro Guzman, dost thou not deceive 
me ? 

Guzman. You shall yourself behold 
him. In the presence 
Of the still-bleeding body, we must now 
Receive his solemn declaration. 

Estrella. I ?— 

What, I behold him ? Impious fate! If 
pity 

Be harboured in your bosoms, kill me ! 
Guzman . Grief 

Bewilders her, and not unreasonably. 
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Estrella. Assist me, Theodora, for my 
strength 

Exhausted fails—-uphold me yet a while, 
I faint. Oh, most unfortunate Estrella! 
By heav’n deprived of all, defenceless, 
lost! 

My brother dead, by Sancho Ortiz slain ! 
He, who of helpless innocence should 
prove 

The stay, ’tis he, barbarian, who destroys 
it— 

Alas, my brother ! My unhappy brother ! 
Awaken Bustos, oh, awaken quickly 
From this last fearful lethargy! This last? 
How froze it not, the fratricidal hand, 
When thus in thee two lives at once de¬ 
stroying ? 

When rending with a single blow one 
soul 

In three sad hearts ? My choking voice 
denies 

To speak my griefs—My hair stands hor¬ 
ror-stiffened— 

Away, ye idle trappings ! Far away 
From my misfortunes ! Oh! how recently, 
In pomp and happiness I looked upon you 
As trophies of the dearest victory ! 

Don Sancho Ortiz de las lloelas—Die, 
Inhuman fratricide! Ye failing powers, 
Desert me not, and I myself will deal 
His punishment! 

(She attempts to rise. They prevent her .) 

Enter Don Farfan de Ribera, (the se¬ 
cond Alcalde Mayor ) and his Attendants , 
with Don Sancho Oiitiz prisoner. 

Oh, cruel, cruel heavens! (faints.) 
Ortiz. Are there yet more calamities 
reserved 

For Sancho Ortiz ? Bustos and Estrella! 
Souls of my soul, far dearer than mine 
own, 

Both slain by me! Oh promise dire and 
impious! 

Promise ill plighted, and for my destruc¬ 
tion 

Fulfilled ! Estrella ! Oh, Estrella ! 

( Going towards her .) 

Tlibera. Stay! 

Don Sancho Ortiz, stay! 

Ortiz. Let justice speak, 

And Ortiz shall implicitly obey. 

Enter Don Arias. 

Arias. What may this mean ? 

Ortiz . My hopeless misery. 

Arias . Hitherward by the gathering 
crowd 

Directed, and by clamours loud, 

I. reach his mansion but to see 
Bustos Tabera in his shroud! 

Say, what has chanced ? Iiovv should this 
be? 

Ortiz. ’Tis that my task I have fulfilled, 
With mine own hand my life have slain ; 
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My brother 1 myself have killed: 

I am Seville’s detested Cain ! 

Anas. Woe inconceivable! explain. 

Ortiz. Fiercely and cruelly I slew 
The friend most cherished, and most true. 
Lifeless through me behold him lie— 
Beside him let me instant die ! 

For that sole favour do I sue ; 

With pangs so horribly severe 
Do honour’s laws my bosom wring. 

Mine honour have I thus proved clear, 
Redeemed my word. Don Arias, hear, 
And bear this message to the King. 
Seville’s proud sons unfalt’ringly 
Fulfil a promise, rashly given, 

With bosoms constant, though grief-riven. 
Though trampling on the stars of heaven, 
And on each dear fraternal tie. 

Say this, and leave me to my fate, 
Bustos Tabera I destroyed, 

And with my death would expiate 
A deed of cruelty so great 
As e’en brute natures would avoid. 

By honour doomed my friend expires. 
Love, now, my proper death requires* 
Let none for me a pardon seek, 

Since hopeless love that doom desires 
Which ’tis the Monarch’s part to speak. 

The two judges naturally, and Don 
Arias something hypocritically, express 
great astonishment at this language, 
and long urge the accused, unsuccess¬ 
fully, to explain his meaning. Don 
Sancho terminates the Courtiers share 
of the discussion, by saying, 

I slew him, that I’ll ne’er deny; 

But wherefore, never will confess. 
Another must reveal the why, 

Since I all, save the deed, suppress. 

This to the King, Don Arias, bear. 

Arms. I will, and every alleviation 
Will ask. Your wishes then declare. 

Ortiz. Death is my wish, and only con¬ 
solation. 

Don Arias departs, and the two Al¬ 
caldes^ May ores proceed to interrogate 
Don Sancho in form. They, however, 
cannot extract from him any farther 
explanation, or apology for his crime, 
which lie still frankly avows—only as¬ 
serting that he killed his friend fairly, 
in single combat; and earnestly en¬ 
treats to he speedily executed. Estrel¬ 
la, who had continued insensible du¬ 
ring the whole of these two scenes, 
now revives, and desires to speak with 
Ortiz, ere he be removed to prison. 
Her request is of course complied with, 
and she says. 

Support me for a little, Theodora, 

I’m powerless—support and guide my 
steps 

Nearer to that unhappy wretch, the foe 
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Of my repose, as marble who was hard, 
Arid is as marble cold.—I cannot stand, 
Replace me on the couch.—Weepest 
thou, Sancho? 

Harbours a breast so fierce, so cased in 
stone, 

Compassion for my sorrow ? For the sor¬ 
row 

Thou wilfully hast wrought me ? Pray 
you, sirs, 

Let him approach—My very accents faint. 

Ortiz. Great God ! what torments can 
with this compare? 

Estrella. Thou heart of stone, for my 
misfortune born, 

Sancho, of love and hatred, wondrous 
mixture, 

Source of mine agonies, tell me in what 
My brother ever wronged thee, or Es¬ 
trella ? 

Thence, whence I hoped support, has de¬ 
solation 

Upon me fallen—and must I never learn 
What cause, what motive, brought despair 
and anguish. 

Whence I for consolation fondly looked ? 

Ortiz. What need you question further, 
when you see 

The heart, which you term hard and 
stony, weep ? 

Oh, read mine inmost bosom! Let these 
tears 

Tell you, what words reveal not. The 
deep sorrow 

They publish, of my seeming guiltiness, 
Might haply be esteemed a palliative, 

If 1 were worthier; but I renounce 
All claim to worth, content to know my¬ 
self. 

Estrella. I understand you not. 

Ortiz. Alas ! Estrella, 

Scarcely I understand myself. 

Estrella. Wast thou 
Yet unacquainted with the happiness 
My dearest brother had for thee designed ? 

Ortiz. Eustos himself announced my 
promised joys. 

Estrella . Ingrate ! his kindness could’st 
thou recompense with death ? 

Ortiz. If, then, I slew him, judge thy¬ 
self, 

How powerful the cause. 

Estrella. Did he offend thee ? 

Ortiz. He did not. 

Estrella. Or did I? 

Ortiz. Art thou insane ? 

Is’t possible thou sliould’st offend thy 
lover? 

Estrella. If we provoked thee not, who 
could possess 

Such influence over thee, as headlong 
thus 

To hurl thee down th* abyss ? Was it the 
King ? 


Ortiz. Alas! Estrella, *twas my des¬ 
tiny. 

After a good deal more of a sort of 
antithetical play upon his action and 
his fate, which to British feelings 
seems not very suitable from a lover 
in such real despair—but of the true 
language of passion there is little in 
Spanish dramas—Don Sancho is car¬ 
ried off to prison ; Estrella bitterly 
deplores her lot, and for a moment 
appears to dread the King’s taking ad¬ 
vantage of her defenceless condition ; 
but, vigorously recalling her resolu¬ 
tion, she determines to show herself 
worthy of her birth, and fully equal to 
her trials, and to her own protection. 

We now return to the palace, where 
the King receives from the two Alcal¬ 
des Mayores and Don Arias an ac¬ 
count of the crime, examination, and 
confession of Don Sancho Ortiz. His 
majesty is sadly perplexed how to save 
the criminal, according to his promise, 
withoutacknowledginghimselfto have 
been the instigator of the crime; an 
acknowledgment which, as he was a 
sort of legitimate half-usurper, a re¬ 
bel against his father, and not very 
firmly seated upon his throne, he fears 
might occasion an insurrection. He 
highly approves, therefore, of Don 
Sancho’s conduct in concealing the 
name of his royal accomplice, but is 
vexed and provoked with him for not 
devising some other exculpation or 
palliation of his homicide. He sends 
the prisoner word, through Don Arias, 
that if he can afford him any pretext 
for his clemency, he will pardon him, 
but must sanction his immediate exe¬ 
cution, if he persists in his silence; 
whilst Don Arias, whose pernicious 
advice had led the King into his diffi¬ 
culties, and who even now would fain 
have advantage taken of Estrella’s help¬ 
lessness, would have her seized and 
brought to the palace, insists strong¬ 
ly, nevertheless, upon the necessity of 
the monarch’s keeping his word, and 
releasing Don Sancho Ortiz at all ha¬ 
zards. In the midst of the discussion 
between the King and his favourite, 
Estrella arrives, clad in deep mourn¬ 
ing, and with half Seville at her heels, 
to demand that the prisoner should be 
given up to her disposal. The impas¬ 
sioned prince naturally cannot resist 
the tears and supplications of the god¬ 
dess of his idolatry, but entreats her 
to be merciful. She rejects his entrea- 
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ties, saying, such is not the language 
proper to a sovereign, from whom it 
is equivalent to a denial of justice, and 
that he had better give her a direct re¬ 
fusal at once. He then presents her 
with his ring, and a written order to 
the governor of the prison, compli¬ 
menting her, at the same time, upon 
her beauty, and her well-known cru¬ 
elty. To this she answers, that could 
her beauty endanger her honour, she 
would herself destroy it; for that if 
one Tabera be dead, there is still a 
Tabera alive ; and then departs with 
her attendants. The King, actually in 
despair at what he has now done, hur¬ 
ries away Don Arias to see if he can¬ 
not extort some kind of excuse from 
Don Sancho before Estrella shall reach 
the prison; and should that prove im¬ 
possible, he authorizes his confidant 
to prevent her wreaking her vengeance 
upon her intended victim, even at the 
expense of committing a fresh act of 
violence, by seizing upon Estrella's 
own person. 

We now leave the absolute King 
amidst his faults, his remorse, and his 
embarrassments, to visit the hero of 
the piece in confinement. He is disco¬ 
vered with the two Alcaldes May ores, 
who are labouring, as unsuccessfully as 
before, to prevail upon him to make 
some sort of defence. They can ob¬ 
tain only answers similar to those he 
gave upon his former examination, to¬ 
gether with reiterated assurances of 
his wish for immediate death. This 
scene is interrupted by the entrance 
of Don Arias, who, according to his 
instructions, informs the prisoner, that 
the King entreats him, as a friend, to 
disclose his motive lor killing Tabe¬ 
ra ; to say, whether he struck the fatal 
blow for the sake of friends, of ho¬ 
nour, of a lady, or of kindred, or at 
the instigation of any grandee of the 
realm, including the sovereign him¬ 
self ; to name-somebody ; and finally, 
if he have any written authority, to 
transmit it to him by Don Arias. To 
this message Don Sancho repeats his 
former answers, adding, with some 
indignation, that he is surprised at 
being asked for papers, he who knows 
how to destroy papers. He concludes 
by saying, that he has done his duty ; 
that he continues to do it by remain¬ 
ing silent; and that whatever there 
may be farther to do, is the duty of 
another. The visitors depart with 
many expressions of regret, and Ortiz, 


left to himself, wonders at the conduct 
of the King,—which, it must be con¬ 
fessed, is neither kingly nor manly, 
and little in unison with the loftily 
punctilious honour of the other cha¬ 
racters. Moreover, if his majesty 
judged of others by himself, he might 
deem it rather hazardous to trust, as 
meanly and cruelly as he does, to his 
victim's devoted loyalty. Don San¬ 
cho says— 

Let im deliver me if he can do it; 

And if he cannot, if perchance ’twould 
wound 

His sacred character to set me free, 

His reputation be his chiefest care ! 

And little matters it that I should die, 

If by my death I serve him. Gracious 
God! 

That thus a mighty monarch should be 
found 

Unable to observe his plighted word ! 

Of my affronting him should run such 
risk! 

To paltry subterfuges and evasions 
Should condescend! Surely some weighty 
cause 

Provokes his conduct; for that such a 
King 

Should in a passing minute thus forget 
His solemn promises—The thought were 
treason. 

And never in the breast of Sancho Ortiz 
May find admittance. Past dispute, my 
death 

To his'security is necessary. 

He finds comfort in this idea, and 
yet more in the conviction, that Bus¬ 
tos now sees his heart, forgives him 
his death, and knows that he could 
not have acted otherwise. Whilst 
dwelling upon this soothing persua¬ 
sion, and upon their past friendship, 
the intended connexion occurs to his 
mind, and in renewed anguish ho 
bursts forth,— 

Estrella!—Mighty God! Not yet, Es¬ 
trella, 

Thy heav’n inhabiting, can read the soul. 
Estrella’s eye sees but a criminal 
In duty’s hero ; an atrocity 
Sees in an action of immortal worth. 
Alas, what pangs I cause her! And in 
her 

What pangs I suffer! She beholds in me¬ 
in me her tender, her devoted lover,— 
A bitter enemy! Alas, her wrath, 
Exasperated by her fevered blood, 

By duty, kindred, and a sister’s love, 
How passionately must she wish to see 
My life laid down, a sacrifice to ven¬ 
geance ! 
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Unable to support the idea of the 
needlessly augmented anguish Estrella 
is enduring, Ortiz feels grievously 
tempted to break the loyal silence 
whence it flows. He subdues the 
temptation, however, and consoles 
himself with contemplations of his ap¬ 
proaching interview with his slaugh¬ 
tered friend in heaven. Whilst he is 
impatiently longing for that ministry 
of the executioner, which is to expe¬ 
dite a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, Estrella enters, closely veiled, 
and conducted by the governor of the 
prison, who delivers over to her his 
captive, and withdraws. We translate 
the scene which ensues between the 
lovers.— 

Estrella. You are at liberty, Don San¬ 
cho Ortiz; 

Depart, and God be with you. No de¬ 
lay ;— 

Go presently. Misuse not the compas¬ 
sion 

I come to practise. You’re at liberty. 
Wherefore remain you? Why that anxious 
gaze ? [ Unveiling. 

Why hesitate ? Who needlessly thus loi¬ 
ters, 

Unprolitably wastes important minutes. 
Go! Horses to facilitate escape 
Await you at the gate—with necessaries 
Your servant is provided. Pray you go! 
Superfluous are all words of gratitude. 
Go, Sancho Ortiz. Speak not, but de¬ 
part. 

Ortiz . Lady.—Oh most unhappy San¬ 
cho Ortiz! 

Estrella of my soul! 

Estrella. Go, and henceforth 
lie thou more fortunate! and oh! may I, 
Discharging, thus, conflicting duties, be 
To thee a star, whose clear and steady 
light 

May guide thy frailty! Go, and if for thee 
My love can thus subdue a lawful anger. 
Go thou, preserving, undecayed, the love 
Thou to Estrella owest. 

Ortiz. Merciful 

As beautiful art thou ! and even towards 
Thy greatest enemy. Oh be not so 
To me! Treat me with cruelty; for 
mercy 

Is there unreasonable, where punish¬ 
ment 

Itself is mercy. Hasten thou my death- 
stroke. 

Seek not, thus generously, by indulgence 
To torture me, whose solace is in suffer¬ 
ing* 

’Twere most unfitting he should live who 
slew 
His brother. 


Estrella . Knew I not my brother’s loss 
As painful to thy bosom as to mine, 
Perchance I had not freed thee. But to 
me, 

Ortiz, thou art known, my love can pene¬ 
trate 

The mysteries of thy lot. A criminal 
I should not save. I save th* unfortu¬ 
nate. 

Ortiz. My wretched fate sentences me 
to death; 

For only death, that fate’s severity 
Which overwhelms me, howsoever 
strong, 

Can soften. 

Estrella. Live! Life is my gift; accept 
it. 

Ortiz. That death, from which thou 
would’st deliver me, 

I seek. For if thou act but like thyself, 
Freeing me, I too like myself must act. 

Estrella . Why seek’st thou death ? 

Ortiz. That thou may’st be avenged. 

EstreUa. Avenged of what ? 

Ortiz. Of me and of my treachery. 

Estrella. Believed I thou wert capable 
of guilt 

So foul, I had not dreamed of saving thee. 
But well I know thy conduct, just and 
upright, 

Passion misleads me not. When Ortiz 
slew 

Bustos Tabera, a resistless force 
Compelled him. 

Ortiz. Never had I injured Bustos, 
Had it been possible to shun the deed. 

Estrella. And never had I sought to 
rescue thee. 

Had I imagined that in other guise 
Ortiz could act. Thou wert constrained 
to kill him. 

I know it, and require not that thy secret 
Thou should’st betray. I also can be 
silent, 

And know thy secret, though I speak it 
not. 

Then, live, by mine own life do I adjure 
thee! 

Ortiz. Think not I will go hence. 

Estrella . Oil cruelty! 

Ortiz. *Tis magnanimity that makes me 
worthy 

To love thee, which, a fugitive, I were not. 

Estrella. Preserve thyself for thy sad 
consort’s sake. 

Ortiz, Lady, another must preserve my 
life, 

Or 1 must die. Despite thy love I killed, 
And for thy love shall I not die? 

Estrella. Unhappy! 

Yet better so than guilty At my prayer. 
Conquer this desperate bravery, and live. 

Ortiz. From thee far distant, of all hope 
bereft, 
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And forfeiting my ftdtb, to whom should I 
My remnant of existence dedicate ? 

Since I, perforce, became a homicide, 
Life is my worst affliction. To my fate 
Abandon me. To live is my chief tor¬ 
ture, 

And I am scarce the shadow of myself. 

Estrella . Then stay, barbarian as thou 
art, and die! 

Whilst I to die go hence. 

Ortiz. O cruel duty ! 

Estrella . Honour and love, most sad, 
most tyrannous! 

Ortiz . Dost thou depart? 

Estrella . Alas ! dost thou remain ? 

Ortiz. Farewell! I wait for death. 

Estrella. I go .to seek it. ; 

Farewell! 

, rtiz. So beautiful, how could I grieve 
her! 

Estrella. A hero to be thus unfortu¬ 
nate ! 

Ortiz. Unhappy, but inevitable crime! 

Estrella. Farewell, farewell, may’st 
thou forget Estrella! 

Ortiz. Farewell, and ne’er may’st thou 
remember Ortiz! 

The lovers part, and the scene re¬ 
turns to the palace, and the King's 
perplexities. Iiis majesty, in the first 
place, receives from the commandant 
of the prison an account of the use 
made by Estrella of the power in¬ 
trusted to her, and of the captive's re¬ 
jection of the liberty offered him by 
*his fair enemy. He exclaims that 
every creature in Seville is a hero, in¬ 
conceivably admirable, but most an¬ 
noyingly unmanageable, and desires 
this gentleman gaoler to bring Ortiz 
privately to the palace. When the go¬ 
vernor of the prison, or lord lieuten¬ 
ant of the tower, has withdrawn to 
execute his orders, the King resolves 
that he must and will, at all events, 
save Don Sanclio's life, but that the 
best way of effecting his purpose will 
be to prevail with the two Alcaldes 
Mayores to deviate a little from the 
strict letter of the law. He accord¬ 
ingly sends for them, although he ob¬ 
serves that he hardly knows how to 
tamper with men who look so digni¬ 
fied in their grey locks. 

The King first assails the two judges 
together, simply by recommending it 
to them to temper justice with mercy. 
Upon which they observe, that it rests 
with his majesty to show mercy—that 
they can only do justice—and, if they 
have lost his royal confidence, are 
ready to resign their office. The King 


then sends them to prepare their ver¬ 
dict, and recalls each separately, hop¬ 
ing thus to find them singly more 
tractable. To each he represents the 
high value to the state of such a man 
as Sancho Ortiz, and intimates his own 
desire that the Cid of Seville should 
rather be doomed to banishment,— 
when, even as an exile, he might still 
serve his country against the Moors,— 
than to death. Each Alcalde Mayor 
vaguely professes his individual friend¬ 
ship for Don Sancho Ortiz, and his 
wish that it may prove practicable to 
save him without detriment tojustice. 
The monarch, well satisfied with his 
own exertions, again dismisses them 
to draw up this more lenient sentence ; 
and, when left alone, exults in the 
omnipotence of royal rhetoric, and in 
the fallibility of his austere judges, 
who had inspired him with sucli un¬ 
necessary reverence. These pleasing 
lucubrations are disagreeably inter¬ 
rupted by the return of the two Al¬ 
caldes Mayoresy who present him a 
sentence of death to sign. His majes¬ 
ty vehemently reproaches them with 
their breach of promise; when they 
respectfully explain, that their pro¬ 
mise was to favour the offender as far 
as was compatible with justice, which, 
after the maturest investigation and 
deliberation, they had found clearly to 
require his death. They are proceed¬ 
ing with justifications and professions 
of loyalty, but the King cuts them 
short with the impatient exclamation. 
Enough ! enough ! Now, by the living 
God, 

There’s not a soul with whom on this af¬ 
fair 

I’ve spoken, but o’erpowers me with 
shame! 

At this crisis Don Arias enters, 
bringing with him Estrella, whom, 
according to his conditional commis¬ 
sion, he has seized, and the governor 
of the prison at the same moment ar¬ 
rives, escorting Ortiz, for whom, it 
will be remembered, the King had 
sent him. The monarch, in person, 
then urges Don Sancho to justify his 
conduct; but he is as unsuccessful as 
his messenger had been. The perse¬ 
cuted prisoner calmly replies, that if 
his majesty sees no means of saving 
him, assuredly there can be none; and, 
when farther importuned, says, 

1 know but this, that whom I dearest 
loved 
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I slaughter'd, 

plighted; 

And that an act well-nigh lieroical, 

So great is my misfortune, seems a crime. 

The royal dissembler, defeated in 
this project, has recourse to Estrella 
his passion for whom, by the by, ap¬ 
pears to have been thoroughly cured 
by the difficulties and distresses in 
which it had involved him. He first 
informs the afflicted mourner, whose 
woes he has himself caused, that he has 
provided an honourable husband to pro¬ 
tect her, and then proceeds to say, that 
he knows she has in private shown 
herself merciful, and, in consequence, 
earnestly entreats that she would pur¬ 
sue a similar line of conduct in pub¬ 
lic, and solicit the pardon of her ene¬ 
my. Estrella humbly thanks his ma¬ 
jesty for his paternal care of her, but 
declines to profit by it, declaring her¬ 
self already married. She then readily 
complies with his desire that she 
should solicit the pardon of Don San¬ 
cho Ortiz. The King breathes more 
freely, and, flattering himself that he 
is at length extricated from his embar¬ 
rassments, hastens to pronounce the 
pardon of the loyal offender, to whom 
he is proceeding to issue his commands, 
that he should forthwith repair to the 
Moorish frontier, when the inflexible 
Alcaldes Mayores interpose, with the 
remark, that the magnanimous for¬ 
giveness of the prosecutrix is no suffi¬ 
cient ground for pardoning a convict¬ 
ed murderer ; and that justice would 
he violated by such clemency. The 
eternally baffled monarch—whose dis¬ 
appointments and worries the reader 
will perhaps think have by this time 
sufficed for a sort of purgatorial pu¬ 
nishment of his crime—thus beaten 
from his last strong-hold, and finally 
despairing of fulfilling his plighted 
word without revealing his guilt, ex¬ 
claims— 

No more ! In this most fortunate of lands 
All, all, except myself, are heroes. I, 
Emulous of their greatness, will by speak¬ 
ing 

Bival the heroism of his silence. 

Put me to death, Sevillians! I alone 
Was of this bloody accident the cause— 
Hy my command did Ortiz slay T.abera. 

Those personal dangers, the antici¬ 
pation of which had so long repressed 
the royal wish of doing justice to Don 
Sancho Ortiz, do not appear likfly to 
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one of the Alcaldes Mayores says— 

Full compensation thus Seville receives; 
For if our sovereign willed Tabera’s death. 
Beyond dispute his fate was merited. 

The King, now relieved from his 
fears and anxieties, and quite at his 
ease, first banishes Don Arias for ha¬ 
ving, by his pernicious flatteries and 
evil counsels, occasioned so much mis¬ 
chief, and implicated his confiding 
master in so many troubles. He next 
desires Don Sancho Ortiz to repair to 
the frontiers of Granada, no longer as 
a banished criminal, but in order to 
assume the chief command of the 
troops employed against the misbelie¬ 
ving Moors. He then suddenly recol¬ 
lects that Ortiz had requested the royal 
permission to marry, and adverting to 
this matter, learns that Estrella was 
his intended bride. Persevering in his 
present virtuous course, the penitent 
monarch requests the object of his il¬ 
licit attachment to redeem his promise 
by giving her hand to Don Sancho. 
Estrella replies— 

My liege, 'tis not mine office to redeem 
That word, which, only for my house’- 
ruin, 

Your highness pledged. When other bri¬ 
dals offer, 

Repute me Sancho Ortiz’s wedded wife. 
But give me leave, forgotten, solitary, 

For life within a convent’s cheerless 
gloom 

Secluded, to endeavour painfully 
By penances to expiate the crime 
Of loving him, by whom my brother died. 
Ortiz. Lady, from his pledged promise 
I release 

Our sovereign, and to you restore your 
freedom. 

’Twere an eternal torture to inhabit 
That mansion, where my cruel hand on 
you 

Inflicted pangs so dreadful. Love itself 
Could but enhance this torture's agony, 
Converting ev’n the sweetest happiness 
To bitterness. Then live, and live in 
peace, 

Forgetting him who w’ronged you. 

Estrella . Sancho Ortiz, 

Never shall I forget you. 

Ortiz. Mv misfortune 
Will be the heavier. My gracious lord, 
'Gainst the ferocious Moors grant me 
permission 

Instantly to set forward. 

King. In God’s name 
Depart, and leave me leisure to admire 
4 T 
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Your mighty deeds—so many in one day 
Have overpower’d me_Oh fatal pas¬ 

sion ! 

Oh guilty counsel! 

Fctrfar de Ribere. If as such your high¬ 
ness 

Acknowledge it, no more can be desired. 

All. Ev’n from the point where weak¬ 
ness terminates, 

Does heroism its glorious course begin. 
With this flattering unction laid to 
the King's soul, the Famosa Comedia , 
Don Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas, 
concludes; and we will detain our 
readers no longer than whilst we point 
out the whimsical anomaly arising 
from the poet's endeavour to repre¬ 
sent such an equal administration of 
justice, even in opposition to the royal 
will or interest, as we enjoy in this free 
and happy land, as compatible with 
the licence of arbitrary power. Those 
very austere judges, whose inexorable 
virtue not only pertinaciously resisted 
the King's commands to soften the se¬ 
verity of the law, but even attempted 
to control the exercise of the most un¬ 
questioned, and perhaps most enviable 
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of royal prerogatives, the right of ex¬ 
tending mercy to all criminals—those 
very judges no sooner learn that the 
murder has been perpetrated at the 
King’s desire, than they dutifully con¬ 
clude that the victim deserved his fate, 
and suffer the flagitious deed to pass 
as the execution of a lawful sentence, 
into which all farther inquiry is in¬ 
admissible. It is far from our purpose, 
in making this remark, to attempt con¬ 
vincing the contented slaves of an ab¬ 
solute king of the superior blessings of 
a limited and constitutional monarchy, 
such as ours. We value liberty too 
highly to cram it like a nauseous po¬ 
tion down the throat of any Despot o- 
maniac patient, or even to bestow it as 
an alms upon a heartless and helpless 
mendicant. We merely meant to in¬ 
dulge an inclination which we some¬ 
times could not bridle if we would, 
and oftener would not if we could— 
the inclination to enforce upon the 
hearts and minds of our readers the 
inestimable advantages enjoyed by 
them as Britons. 


THE MAN-OF-WAR S-MAN. 

Chapter XVI. 

When the blue lightnings gleam athwart the sky_ 

Tlie madden’d waves drive mountains high_ 

When absent every grace and beauty_ 

When the whizzing ball around him flies, 

And his bosom-friend before him dies, 

The storm and the fight he must both despise, 

For Jack must do his duty!— 


Favoured as she was with a crack¬ 
ing breeze, the Tottumfog speedily 
gained the latitude in which her Com¬ 
mander was at liberty to open his 
sealed orders, which he had the mor¬ 
tification to find, condemned him to a 
three months' cruize in the stormy cir¬ 
cle of from Santeroe to Christiansand, 
thence across to the Murray Frith, 
and thence by Shetland to Santeroe ; 
a station at all times disagreeable— 
but one which, at the close of the year, 
requires a skill, a vigilance, an equa¬ 
lity of temper, and a coolness of judg¬ 
ment, rarely the lot of any single in¬ 
dividual. It is hardly possible, in¬ 
deed, to convey to our readers any¬ 
thing like a good idea of the priva¬ 
tions, the hardships, and the complete 
absence of every comfort, which the 
luckless crew of a small war vessel 


must endure in this region of clouds, 
and sleets, and storms. These of them¬ 
selves are evils enough ; but when to 
these is added, the vigilance peculiar 
to a cruizer—the absolute necessity of 
examining, if possible, every sail that 

peers on the horizon around them_ 

thus constantly driving away at full 
stretch, shortening and making sail at 
every sudden change of weather—a 
faint, but a very inadequate notion 
may he formed of their uncomfortable 
situation. 

Such as it was, however, the Tot- 
tumfog continued for nearly two weeks 
to knock about these inclement seas, 
in still more inclement weather, with¬ 
out meeting with any incident worthy 
of record, if we except an almost con¬ 
tinued chasing or being chased by one 
or other of our cruizers, with which 
5 
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the North Sea at that time abounded. 
At the end of that short period, a trou¬ 
bled Sabbath had passed away, amid 
the most unceasing and irksome con¬ 
tentions with wind, rain, and sleet, 
when Edward and his companions of 
the watch, sad, wet, and weary, were 
allowed to retire from the deck, for an 
uncertain and precarious repose dur¬ 
ing the first watch. They retired in¬ 
deed, but not to sleep; for the day, 
which had been uncommonly fitful 
and lowering, towards evening assum¬ 
ed such a gloomy appearance to wind¬ 
ward, as made even the most experi¬ 
enced veterans quake, while they shook 
their heads, and announced a coming 
gale of wind. 

“ Oh, and the devil fly away with 
this cursed, cowld, illnatured quarter 
of the world say I,” cried Dennis Ma¬ 
honey, wringing the water from his 
long black hair, “ and bad luck to the 
oulcl gentleman who sent us here, 
when we were all so comfortable and 
merry. By the powers, now, if my hair 
isn't as full of the drench as a sponge, 
and the never an inch of me but's as 
wet and wheezy as tliof I'd been at 
work all day in a gutter. Och, och, in 
faith, Mahoney, you're in for it now, 
boy!—Whew, whew!—ay, my dar¬ 
lings, there it comes again, and bad luck 
to it—a fresh hand at the bellows, I 
declare!—Och, och, darlings, you may 
all stand clear, for, soul of me, but 
we'll have a night on't I’m afraid.— 
But, ubbaboo, what's the use of grum¬ 
bling, honeys—troth we must face it, 
blow as it likes, and that's certain. 
Cheer up then, and never say die, for 
the devil a morsel of good it will do." 

“ And belike 'twill do as little 
harm," growled a stern voice from a 
corner. 

“ I do not see you, honey, or fait 
and troth, but I could answer you 
without snivelling," replied the indig¬ 
nant Dennis ; “ ay could I, the devil 
a doubt's on't.—But why, if you're all 
determined to sing dumb at once, 'tis 
all one to Mahoney. By the powers, 
now, and you all may sit there with 
your hands in your beckets, as dull 
and melancholy as oysters, for ever and 
a day, so it likes you ; but for my part 
I'll e’en go and prepare for the worst, 
that if so be as the ould hooker is deter¬ 
mined to go down with us, I may go 
to the bottom comfortably, like a good 
son of the Church, as Father Daniel 


Thus soliloquized the lively and 
loquacious Dennis, without any one 
deigning him a word of answer; all 
were so completely crest-fallen and 
spiritless, partly through their wet 
and uncomfortable situation, partly 
through fatigue, and doubtless not a 
few there were whose hearts were full 
of inquietude and terror, and a fear¬ 
ful looking-for of coming evil. The 
most determined sullen silence, there¬ 
fore, universally prevailed, only par¬ 
tially interrupted by the few who were 
following Mahoney's example, and 
who were busily shifting their clothes 
in order to meet the coming storm 
with a small portion of more personal 
comfort. Of these our hero was one ; 
and having made himself as comfor¬ 
table as his stinted wardrobe would 
admit of, he had thrown aside his wet 
jacket, and lay stretched on the top of 
his hammock, where, despite of the 
noise on deck, he was just sinking 
into a doze, when he was roused by his 
inexhaustible friend, Dennis, bawling 
all along the deck, “ Davis, Davis !— 

I say, Ned Davis, where are you?” 

“ Where should I be but in my 
hammock," cried our hero, a little 
chagrined;—“ why, what want you 
now ?" 

“ Oh, the devil a ha’porth," cried 
Mahoney, approaching him, “ just lie 
fast, my darling, and I’ll be with you 
in a moment.—Have you douced your 
wet gear, Ned ?" 

“ Of course, as far as I’m able, 
Denny, certainly I have." 

“ Well, well, that's just being after 
so far right, honey," continued his 
lively friend. “ Now you see, Ned, I 
know you are rather shortish in the 
rigging way ; and having a somewhat 
to spare for the use of a pell, I have 
brought it with me, if you'll not take 
it amiss." 

£< Oh, never fear, Denny; but what 
have you brought with you?" 

“Why, Ned, the never a thing 
more nor less than a tolerable goodish 
pair of trowsers, and dry drawers to 
put under them, that’s all, dear. But 
mind me, matey, they are made of 
devilish good seal-skin, and wi»Il co¬ 
ver you, short legs and all, ay, up to 
the breast-bone, honey;—so without 
any more palavering, jump out, on 
with them, and welcome.—Come, Ned, 
jump out, and on with them in a 
twinkling, for I expect we’ll be called 
every moment. They’ve already furl- 
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cd the foresail, after a terrible battle, 
and are now busy doing the same with 
the foretopsail—so there’s morsels of 
comfort to ye, dear.—Come, come, 
bubbaboo, jump out, you lazy rogue 
you, sure this is not a time for slapeing 
and prating—-jump out, there’s a jewel 
now, and clap them on in a minute— 
they will keep your back as dry and 
comfortable as a daisy ; and in troth 
I can tell you from experience, dear, 
that nothing in the world flattens a 
fellow’s courage sooner than being in 
a soak of water from the small ribs 
downwards. D’ye hear me, Ned; come 
make haste, there’s a darling.—Stop 
now, and I’ll lend you a hand—there 
now—brace tighter up, my dear fel¬ 
low—there now, you’re ready for it 
blow as it will; I’ll be bound to say 
you’ll feel lighter in these than in your 
own pair of wet heavy woollens, with 
the never a dry morsel under them, 
at all, at all.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, matey,” 
answered our hero ; te I do indeed feel 
a great difference—but I hope I haven’t 
robbed you ?” 

“ Oh, by the powers of Moll Kelly, 
let Paddy alone for that, gragh!” cried 
Dennis .—“ Just feel me, darling;— 
why, lad, I’m skin to the mast head 
—trowsers, frock-jacket, hooded and 
booted and everything, all as one as 
thof I were going a harpooning again. 
Had 1 had another frock-jacket you 
should have had it also, and welcome ; 
but that I had not—yet a little is better 
than nothing at all you know.” 

“ Thank you again, my heart,” cried 
Edward, shaking his friend warmly 
by the hand, “ and I hope I shall live 
to repay you—” 

“ Bab, bah !” cried Dennis, inter¬ 
rupting our hero, by clapping his 
hands on his mouth, “ spake not of 
that I beseech you ; for hang me if I 
can tell you how it is, but I may fairly 
say I’m compelled to it—for, somehow 
or other, I love you as thof you were 
my own dear self, and that’s my ould 
mother’s son, dear.—But avast, Ned, 
avast; hear you how dreadfully it 
roars.—Och, murder and wounds, but 
we’ll have the devil’s own -watch of 
it, that’s certain, dear !—Hark now ! 
listen a moment or so—there it is, 
just as I said—there it is with a ven¬ 
geance !—Eh—what—soul of me if 
they’re not singing out for Tom Bird, 
and we haven’t been an hour below 
yet.—Och, och, stand by, my dear 


boy, for both a jolly tug and a cruel 
swate with old Mother Shiver-the- 
mizen.” 

Dennis, though a rapid speaker, 
had hardly concluded, when the pipe 
sounded Allhands ahoy! and the whole 
hurrying on deck, a scene presented 
itself to the eyes of our hero, so sub¬ 
lime, so terrifically grand and awful, 
that he stood fixed and gazing on it 
with a mixture of admiration and fear. 

When he had left the deck to turn 
in for repose the sky to windward had 
assumed a very ugly aspect, the clouds 
in that quarter gradually getting dark¬ 
er and darker, while ever and anon a 
small black portion would be detached 
from the gathering mass, producing 
as it passed a brief but pithy squall, 
generally accompanied with hail, sleet, 
or snow. Now, again on deck, though 
the same grim and threatening ap¬ 
pearance continued to windward, yet 
the sky overhead was serene, of the 
darkest blue, studded with innumer¬ 
able stars, shining and twinkling with 
the most brilliant lustre, while the 
clear full moon marched her glorious 
way in all the beauty of a frosty night. 
It was, indeed, a bitter breathing frost; 
but as most of the watch were in some 
measure prepared, it was unheeded 
and unfelt in the almost general notice 
the appearance of the moon attracted. 
Bound her outer edge was a halo of 
the most brilliant colours, every way 
similar, if not superior, to thebrightest 
tints of the summer’s rainbow, which, 
gradually enlarging, shed a lustre 
around her sublimely beautiful. She 
appeared to be, as it were, set in a di¬ 
vinely magnificent frame; and shone 
with an effulgence so bright and so 
lovely, that our hero could not help 
ejaculating, as with admiration and 
awe he gazed on the beautiful appear¬ 
ance —“ How great art thou, and how 
wonderful in all thy works, O God !”— 
Very different were the sentiments of 
his seniors of the watch. Experience 
had taught them to look on all this 
beauty only as the smile before the 
coming storm ; and of course to brace 
up their hearts and hands to meet it 
with firmness and with courage. 

“ Why, I knew it,” cried old Bill 
Lyson; “ I was certain we should 
catch it; and mind me, my mates, 
for you/11 see it, that the moment she 
douces that flashy fall-lall of a ring of 
hers, and becomes like herself again, 
that moment the gale will commence, 
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you may take my word on’t.—But 
what’s our officer about ?—oh, twig¬ 
ging her through his glass—Bah, ban, 
stupid !—I’d wish you’d commence 
making snug, instead of standing there 
gazing up at her like a rat in a cor¬ 
ner.” 

“ Why, don’t you think we’re snug. 
Bill ?” 

“ Snug, be d—d !—no, not half 
enough snug; and that you will short¬ 
ly see to your cost, my lad,” said Ly- 
son, gruffly. 

Just at this moment Captain Switcli- 
em, awakened by the turning up of 
the hands, came on deck in his night¬ 
gown :—“ Well, Doeboy, what do 
you think of the weather now ?” said 
he. 

“ ’Tis rather unsettled, sir,” answer¬ 
ed the second Lieutenant, “ and has a 
surly and threatening appearance. I 
doubt me much if we shan’t have a 
gale, and a stiff one too—at least the 
moon says as much.” 

“ Yes, it indeed looks rather rough¬ 
ly,” said the Captain, gazing around 
him. “ I think you had better take 
advantage of all the people being on 
deck, and make everything as snug as 
possible. I do not like that moon at 
all, nor indeed the whole appearance 
of the heavens; for I was once in a 
most disastrous hurricane in the West 
Indies, and I think they had pretty 
much the same aspect. Do furl the 
main topsail also, and commence ope¬ 
rations without delay.” 

“ There spoke a seaman,” cried 
Bill Lyson, in an under tone, to those 
about him : “ faith, I shall love him 
better now than ever I did.—Stand 
by, good topsail sheets.” 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth, when a fresh squall, which 
had blown for some time, now became 
so furious, that the weather main top¬ 
sail-sheet gave way, and the sail was in 
ribbons in a moment. After a fight of 
equal fatigue and danger, by as many 
hands as could get crowded on the 
yard, the tattered sail was at length 
secured, firmly tied together by the 
reef-points, and lowered to the deck. 
The topmen had now to wait amid a 
most tremendous blast, accompanied 
by hail and sleet, until another was 
brought on deck and hoisted to the 
top, when, reeving fresh sheets, it was 
speedily hauled out and made fast to 
the yard; then, favoured by a momen¬ 
tary lull, it was quickly close-reefed 


and furled. Rolling tackles, and pre¬ 
venter sheets and braces, were next 
clapped on the yards—the storm try¬ 
sail, main stay-sail, and storm-jib, got 
up and set—the yards were lowered to 
the cap—topgallant-masts sent down, 
and topmasts struck—-jib-boom haul¬ 
ed in, and spritsail yard fore and aft 
—the guns and boats doubly secured 
—and the fore hatchway tarpaulin 
battened down. In short, every pre¬ 
caution the Captain and first Lieute¬ 
nant (who was now on deck) could 
think of, was taken to make the vessel 
snug and easy. 

The uproar of the elements now be¬ 
came tremendous, and blew a perfect 
hurricane. The main hatchway was 
therefore also battened down; and mea¬ 
sures were actually in preparation for 
hurling the guns overboard, when the 
Captain, observing that the wind kept 
steady to a point, and that the Tot- 
tumfog, being an excellent sea-boat, 
made tolerable good weather of it, 
shipping very little water, he counter¬ 
manded the order, ordering all the 
watch to go aft on the quarter-deck. 
There, huddled close together abaft 
the wheel, a scene presented itself to 
our hero and his shivering compa¬ 
nions, at once appalling, terrible, and 
horrific. The lovely moon and stars 
had retired, and given place to the 
most pitchy darkness—the sea, abso¬ 
lutely on fire, and lashed into spark¬ 
ling foam as far as the eye could reach, 
ran roaring and flying before the 
screaming wind in the tremendous 
form of Alpine mountains—the whole 
rendered still more dreadful and ap¬ 
palling by the light blue lightning, 
which ever and anon would shoot 
athwart the gloomy expanse in a zig¬ 
zag career; while the “ poor devoted 
bark,” uncommonly hard beset, qui¬ 
vered at every plunge of her bows, and 
groaned at every stroke she received 
from the maddened ocean. Now would 
she topple to the very gates of heaven 
on the summit of a wave crowned with 
white foam, which hissed, and swirl¬ 
ed, and sputtered, as if rejoicing over 
her certain destruction ; and now was 
shehurleddownward,withamazingve- 
locity, into a deep watery valley, where 
the next coming wave seemed hurry¬ 
ing onward to bury her in its turmoil- 
ed bosom. The scene was awful—the 
silence complete—and nothing was 
more earnestly wished for than the 
blegsed light of day. 
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The clay at length did dawn, but 
the dull grey light only brought with 
itan accumulation of horrors—nothing 
being now to be seen from the sum¬ 
mit of the highest wave, but another 
still more majestically dreadful advan¬ 
cing to the charge. The situation of 
the crew at this period can be more 
easily imagined than described. Awe¬ 
struck and spiritless, worn out with 
fatigue, and rendered stiff and uncom¬ 
fortable from a freezing blast of hail 
and snow, those on deck kept huddled 
together in the most complete silence, 
except an occasional whisper, gazing 
with various emotions on the awful 
scene before them ; while those below, 
though less exposed to the fierce con¬ 
flicting elements, had to encounter 
superstition in all its various forms of 
terror. One fellow swore, that during 
the night he had twice seen, by aid of 
the lightning, the flying Dutchman, 
dashing away, as usual, in the face of 
the tempest’s loudest roar ; another, 
that he was sure the vessel had sprung 
a leak, as he could hear the rush of 
the water into the hold quite distinct¬ 
ly ; and a third still more confidently 
asserted, that, while at the wheel, he 
heard the Captain and first Lieute¬ 
nant say, that they thought she would 
never be able to weather it in her pre¬ 
sent crippled state, and was sure of 
foundering if the gale continued much 
longer ; but they both agreed that it 
was best to keep this secret to them¬ 
selves. Now, besides all these omens 
and prognostics of evils to come, there 
were others of actual existence, which 
were enough, of themselves, to render 
their present situation utterly dis¬ 
heartening and melancholy. By the 
seas which had struck her, and by her 
often running a considerable space 
with her nose under water, the ves¬ 
sel’s lower deck was completely swamp¬ 
ed, and clothes-bags, culinary uten¬ 
sils, wash-tubs, in fact everything mo¬ 
vable, floated to and fro with the roll¬ 
ing vessel, at the discretion of the wa¬ 
ter contained in her. If, therefore, the 
upper deck was cold and uncomforta¬ 
ble, the lower was equally so, from 
the absence of all light bot the miser¬ 
able twinklings of the purser’s can¬ 
dles through a liorn-glazed lantern— 
the deck all afloat and hourly accumu¬ 
lating—and, above all, the absence of 
fire, and of course the now utter im¬ 
possibility of shifting their wet clothes. 


or even drying themselves. Add to 
this, a continual state of alarm, which 
effected a complete banishment of all 
sleep, with a grievous irregularity in 
the supply of every article of food, 
and the picture of the Tottumfog’s 
crew’s misery is filled up, for the long 
and dreary period of five days and six 
nights, during which the storm raged 
with unabated fury. During all this 
time no observation could be taken— 
the reckoning itself was even doubtful 
—and the Captain and his officers were 
in the highest perplexity. At length 
on Saturday, the wind moderating a 
little, Captain Switchem was enabled 
to make some additional sail ; w T hen 
the same afternoon brought him in 
sight of the small island of Anliolt; 
from thence he speedily gained Wingo 
Sound, and anchored under the lee of 
the British Admiral, whose flag waved 
over the proud poop of the far-famed 
Victory. 

Here they naturally expected a sea¬ 
son of repose; but such had been the 
ravages of the storm in the loss of ships 
and men, that their services were im¬ 
mediately put in requisition ; and the 
sails were hardly furled, when Captain 
Switchem was given to understand, 
by notice from the Admiral, that he 
must prepare to take the rear of a con¬ 
voy in waiting to proceed up the Lit¬ 
tle Belt without delay. Passive obe¬ 
dience is the order of the day in the 
fleet, so grumbling was out of the 
question. He returned directly on 
board; and the astonishment of both 
officers and men may be guessed, when 
the first order he gave was, “ Mr Fyke, 
up topgallant-masts, and cross the 
yards as quick as possible, if you please. 
Tell Fireball to get four guns ready as 
fast as he can ; and as soon as you get 
the masts up, tell Marlin to pipe all 
hands up anchor. We must retrace 
our steps, Fyke, as the rear-guard of 
that convoy there awaiting us; it seems 
there is no other vessel fit for the duty 
in the Sound. I am going below to 
write a few lines ; do keep a sharp eye 
on the Admiral; for the old fellow 
is all impatience, and no doubt will be 
Inquiring what is the matter, if we 
don’t look sharp. I told him I would 
hoist the union at the mast-head the 
moment I was ready, and fire a gun. 
I’ll tell you more hereafter ; —mean¬ 
time, for Heaven’s sake, be active, my 
dear fellow, and get on.” 
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“ I’ll do my best endeavour, 6ir,” 
said Lieutenant Fyke, as the Captain 
retired. 

The hurly-burly now commenced 
with all that vigour, bustle, and ala¬ 
crity, so peculiar to the naval service. 
The masts rose, and the yards were 
crossed, with uncommon dispatch; the 
foretopsail was dropped, and the union 
flew at the mast-head to the sound of 
a gun, with the anchor atrip, long be¬ 
fore the Admiral could reasonably have 
expected it. The gun was immediately 
answered by the Admiral’s signal for 
the convoy to get under weigh direct¬ 
ly—an order which was gladly obeyed 
by the impatient merchantmen ; and 
after seeing them all pass, headed by 
a frigate as commodore, and flanked 
on each side by a gun-brig, the Tot- 
tumfog took her station in the rear, 
and her crew partaking of a hasty sup¬ 
per, once more got under weigh, after 
a few hours’ leisure in the Sound of 
Wingo. 

“ Now may I be hanged, lads,” 
cried one of the Adamants, impatient¬ 
ly, “ but this fairly beats cock-fight¬ 
ing. Zounds ! no sooner in than out 
again !—By the lloyal George, but ’tis 
enough to make a fellow jump over¬ 
board. Why, here it is now, I’ve only 
been on board of this here hooker but 
a very few weeks, and I’ll be sworn 
my Bible oath, as I’ve had more of 
short commons, and gone through 
more fatigue, than I’ve done, ay, for 
the last ten years at least. Why, mates, 
you ain’t allowed time here even to 
swallow a morsel of victuals; and as 
for sleep, or anything like a comfort¬ 
able rest, why, that there is com¬ 
pletely out of the question. If this 
here is to be the way on’t, I wish from 
my soul I were once more on board 
the old Adamant again.” 

“ I don’t doubt but you do, ship- 
mate,” cried Jack Sykes, sarcastically, 

“ seeing as how you know there’s 'a 
main difference between a guardo and 
a sea-goer. You had a snug billet 
enough of it yonder;—loblollying it 
away, day after day, from your ham¬ 
mock to the galley, and from the gal¬ 
ley to your hammock again. No won¬ 
der you growls. Why, you were all as 
one as little officers, i’faith; but here, 
my lad, you’ll learn to know what duty 
actually is.” 

“ Why, as to duty, shipmate,” re¬ 
torted the Adamant, surlily, “ I be¬ 
lieves as how there’s ne’er a one in 
your hooker—ay, from the highest to 
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the lowest on ye-—>can teach me any¬ 
thing I doesn’t know already ; and as 
to your snug billet you so scoff about, 
I doesn’t say but what it is well enough, 
tliof this I will say, that ’tis little 
enough as a reward for a fellow who 
has been knocking about over all the 
world for the last fifteen years, and 
made some ducks for his napper be¬ 
like the ne’er a one you ever did.” 

“ Ay, matey,” cried Jack Sykes, on 
whom the words fifteen years acted 
like magic; “ fifteen years did you 
say ? Why after running such a gaunt¬ 
let I will say they cannot make too 
much on ye.—But where wert all that 
time, old ship? Always in the sea¬ 
going way, eh ?—My eye, fifteen years! 
Zounds, you must have made vast 
sights of prize-money, my old blade.” 

“ More kicks than ha’pence, my 
lad,” replied the Adamant, somewhat 
mollified. Zounds, I were hardly 
warm in the service, when I was wreck¬ 
ed on the French coast, athreshing a 
large hooker as brought your soldier 
gear over to Ireland, and that was my 
first kicking—howsomdever, she were 
wrecked herself, and that w r as some 
satisfaction. Then I was a prisoner 
among the parlevous a good long while, 
when a parcel of us contrived to cut 
our sticks to the water’s edge, where 
w r e had another kicking, and a hearty 
one too, ere we succeeded in taking an 
old lousy boat from a mob of your 
fishing chaps, as wouldn’t allow us to 
shove off to sea peaceably; and last of 
all, d’ye see, to mend the matter, the 
Ardent took us up in the Channel, 
when we were all nearly ready to eat 
one another, and bundled us off with 
her up the Mediterranean, where we 
were kept at it night and day, and 
soundly kicked to boot, for the best 
part of a couple of years. From the 
Ardent I were chucked into the Au¬ 
dacious, and then followed another 
kicking on the first of August-” 

<( The Nile business you mean, old 
ship ?” interrupted Sykes. 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the vete¬ 
ran. Well, as I was saying, I got 
a hearty kicking in that there job— 
then we came home, and I were chuck¬ 
ed with some thirty more from the 
Audacious into Haslar, where the doc¬ 
tors, d—n them, gave me the worst 
kicking of all.—But avast, for what 
is the use of prating any more about 
it ?—it’s over, and thank God we can 
still do our duty. All I shall say is 
this, my good fellows, that if none on 
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you ever get a better birth than a 
guardo after sucli a length of service, 
I'll be sworn you'll think yourselves 
scurvily dealt with, that's all."—So 
saying the veteran turned on his heel, 
and with considerable dignity walked 
slowly away. 

For several days after this the con¬ 
voy was slowly making its way up the 
Cattegat,andliad got as far as the island 
of Samsoe, when the troubles and vex¬ 
ations attending a convoy began. The 
instructions of the commanders of the 
vessels of war compelled them at all 
hazards to see the merchantmen safely 
beyond the Danish territory, when 
they might leave them at liberty to 
pursue their respective routes, whe¬ 
ther to Dantzic, Memel, Riga, over to 
Stockholm, or up to St Petersburgh. 
They considerably exceeded in number 
two hundred sail, of all shapes and 
sizes; and, among such a diversity, it 
may easily be imagined that the num¬ 
ber was not small, who, compared with 
the rest, were, for every purpose of 
sailing, no better than mere washing- 
tubs, which could neither keep the 
pace nor the wind with their compa¬ 
nions, but were continually wambling 
to leeward, or lagging far behind in the 
rear. These hog-troughs, when any 
way numerous, were ever a bone of 
contention in a convoy—and not with¬ 
out good reason. The anxiety, and 
even impatience, of shipmasters gene¬ 
rally to reach their destined port is 
well known; when, therefore, they 
found themselves retarded in their 
voyage by the impotent efforts of such 
slow crawling craft, and kept in com¬ 
plete restraint by the conducting ves¬ 
sels of war, who did not hesitate to 
keep them in due subordination by 
sending over them a shot now and then, 
their anger and vexation was often 
very apparent. It may be easily ima¬ 
gined, then, what a series of petty 
squabbling went on daily between the 
commanders of the war vessels and 
merchantmen during this their slow 
progress into the Baltic. In fact, we 
do not know a more vexatious or teaz- 
ing employment a British naval officer 
can be put to than the conduct of a 
large and ill-assorted convoy. He 
stands for a time between two fires ; 
for while, for his own honour and the 
safety of the underwriters, he must 
strictly enforce his instructions, the 
shipmasters, on the other hand, irked 
and soured in their tempers by the 
sluggish crawling of a number of their 
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companions, and by tlm stern disci¬ 
pline which compels them to await 
their progress, knowing their cargo to 
be insured, and eager to be at an end 
of their journey, rather choose to run 
all risks alone, by embracing the first 
opportunity ofliazy or stormy weather, 
and thus take what is called a French 
leave of their guardians. This is well 
known to naval commanders, and they 
occasionally were put to no small share 
of trouble and vigilance to prevent it; 
accordingly it was the regular custom, 
in large convoys, while the van ship 
of war kept the swift vessels and front 
of the convoy in check and together, 
the rear one brought up the stragglers, 
sometimes by forcing them to make 
more sail, and sometimes by taking 
them in tow, which system was com¬ 
monly persevered in until the signal 
was made by the Commodore to close 
for the night. We have thought it 
necessary to be thus particular, as ex¬ 
planatory to some of our readers of 
what we are immediately to narrate. 

We have already said that the con¬ 
voy had got up as far as the island of 
Samsoe. As they were now approach¬ 
ing the enemy's coast, the Commodore 
thought it advisable, after ordering 
the convoy to close, to hang out the 
signal for the shipmasters to come on 
board his frigate, when, after giving 
them every necessary instruction as to 
his future signals, &c. by day and 
night, and the strongest injunctions, 
and even threats, to obey them prompt¬ 
ly and implicitly, he dismissed the 
meeting. They were hardly on board 
of their vessels again, when he hoisted 
the signal to make all sail, and being 
favoured with a fine breeze, they 
stretched away, and held on cheerily 
till dusk, when he fired his usual gun 
to close for the night, which being re¬ 
peated by the other vessels of war, the 
whole fleet came to an anchor at the 
mouth of the Little Belt. 

“ I say, Mahoney," cried Tom Bird, 
“ wert ever up the Little Belt, my 
hearty ?" 

“ No, Tom, never," replied Dennis; 
“ but soul of me but I've been up the 
Sound and the Great Belt, as they call 
it—and I'll not forget the sound great 
belting I catched in the pair of them, 
in a hurry, dear. Ocli, but they're a 
cowardly set of spalpeens them there 
Danske's after all, gragh—though troth 
I will say it, they fought fairly enough, 
and in open daylight in the Sound— 
but in the Great Belt as they call it. 
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by St Patrick they had neither honour 
nor conscience. The never the like 
on't ever you saw. There would we 
be lying awaiting and awaiting on 'em, 
and doing nothing at all at all, for the 
whole blessed day—for d'ye see they’d 
never show face; but halt a little—as 
soon as the sun went down, and their 
cursed fogs began to spring up, and to 
darken everything around us, why 
then out they came in these cursed 
row-boats of theirs, and would keep 
every soul of us, boats and all, as lively 
and busily employed as the devil in a 
gale of wind. Now who, d’ye think, 
but a coward loves to fight in the dark 
—where you don’t know what you're 
about, swating and firing away may¬ 
hap at nothing at all at all—unless, to 
be sure, you should happen to come 
bolt against one of their row-boats— 
when there is nothing to be had but 
murder and broken heads, just as thof 
’twere all in the way of good-humour, 
as we say in Ireland, dear—it being so 
thundering dark all the time that you 
can’t, so save me, know your friends 
from your foes! Ocli, by St Patrick, 
and bad luck to them, their belts, and 
their beltings in darkness too, say I; 
—If they’d give us fair daylight for 
it, I’d have never the single objection 
to make one at any time. Indeed, Tom, 

I may say it is my nature, sure; for, 
soul of me, but I’ve loved never a 
thing better than a good smart quil¬ 
ting match ever since I was the size of 
a sodger’s ramrod, my darling.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what it is, ma¬ 
tey,” cried Bird, laughing, “ you may 
stand clear once more to have a quilt¬ 
ing or two in the dark, for we’re just 
entering the very place to receive it, I 
can tell you. Why, my lad, I remem¬ 
ber as well as ’twere yesterday, of be¬ 
ing up here, some two or three years 
gone now, in the old Bounty of Lynne. 
—She were a regular whaler, you 
know, but somehow or other she miss¬ 
ed the ice that year by being in dock 
—so we were going to Memel for wood, 
by way of keeping her hand in.—Well, 
going to Memel for wood, as I were 
saying, we were in ballast, you knows, 
and had never a thing for any one to 
steal, as you’ll guess, but our grub, 
and that we couldn't and would’nt 
part with neither to Danes nor devils, 
mind me. All this, however, wouldn't 
hinder your Danskes from paying us 
a nightly visit, ay, and sometimes two, 
no doubt to see what they could pick 
Vol. XVIII. 
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up, seeing as how we were just in a 
convoy the same as we have now in 
company. Well, we had only two 
muskets in the hooker, and d—d bad 
ones they were; but what did that 
argulfy, my lad, when we had all our 
harpoons, fisli-knives, and other gear 
of that there sort on board, and were 
to the full as well accustomed to busi¬ 
ness in the dark as they were : so we 
got all them there things on deck, and 
held ourselves always in readiness, d’ye 
see, in case they should attempt to 
harm the old Bounty. 'Twas devilish 
lucky we did so; for one night they 
made a most desperate attempt at 
boarding on us; so we up knives and 
handled them so lustily, that I'll be 
hanged now, Mahoney, if I doesn’t 
think we did more execution with 
them than we could have done with 
gunpowder.—Why, man, old Bluff, 
our skipper, got a power of money from 
the owners for that there job; and they 
also gave us all, man and boy, a jolly 
good dinner, with grog to the mast¬ 
head, my boy, and a whole silver crown 
a-head to boot—so that it wasn’t such 
a bad night’s work—wasn’t it, eh ?” 

“ Oh, in faith and it was pretty fair¬ 
ish, Tom,” cried Dennis ; “ ’twill be 
long, however, before you make such 
a good night’s work here, honey.—Ay, 
darling, so I’m in for this same night¬ 
fighting again ?—well, by the hookey, 
I never liked it, gragh, for I always 
thought it were something like blind¬ 
folding a fellow, and then giving him 
the challenge for the first tip of a shi- 
lelah.—Soul of me, (, scratching his 
head,) but after all, I've always my 
own blessed luck—I mane, sure, I’m 
never out of a good thing, if there’s 
anything to do at all at all.—Well, 
well, Dennis, you can go down but 
once; so the devil fly away with all 
cowardly considerations; for, as old 
Slushyfists sings, when he’s malty,— 

A fig for thinking, boys, when you’re 
drinking, boys, 

And all coward melancholy !— 

Stick to drinking, boys, when you’re 
sinking, boys, 

Then you’ll go down blithe and jolly I” 

And with this very objectionable, 
though truly characteristic stave, we 
shall close the conversation. 

The convoy soon found that Bird’s 
remarks were true to a letter; but such 
was the care and vigilance of the Com¬ 
modore and other commanders, in ma- 
4< U 
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king the convoy lie very close together, 
and keeping their whole boats rowing 
guard around them during the night, 
that though the Danes made general¬ 
ly a nightly desperate sweep or two 
athwart channel, yet they always found 
the convoy so compactly formed and 
so vigilantly guarded, that for many 
nights nothing occurred, if we except 
the alarm necessarily created among 
the merchantmen as the desperadoes 
pushed their way through the fleet in 
four or five places at once. In this 
irksome manner, however, they conti¬ 
nued to be nightly harassed by a vigi¬ 
lant and intrepid enemy; but still no¬ 
thing worthy of notice occurred until 
they had passed the island of Alsen, 
and lay between those of Arroe and 
Slesvig, which maybe called the mouth 
of the Baltic. Here the channel wi¬ 
dening considerably, neither persua¬ 
sions nor threats could induce the mer¬ 
chantmen to lie so close together as 
they had hitherto done, and the guard- 
boats having thus a much larger circle 
to describe, and to row against a cur¬ 
rent which ran here at the rate of from 
two and a half to three miles an hour, 
-were necessarily farther separated from 
one another. This the watchful Dane 
speedily observed, and resolved to avail 
himself of. Making choice, therefore, 
of an exceeding dark and foggy night, 
and choosing the hour of midnight 
when he knew the crews of the guard- 
boats were getting their relief, lie made 
a desperate dash into the fleet with a 
numerous flotilla of open boats from 
both sides of the channel, when such 
an uproar commenced amongst the 
merchantmen as beggars all descrip¬ 
tion. Guns, muskets, pistols, flash- 
pans, blue-lights, and devils, were 
roaring and blazing amongst them as 
far as could be seen in all directions, 
whilst the air resounded with the 
shouts and cries of turmoil and des¬ 
peration. 

Captain Switcliem and his officers 
were immediately on deck, and for a 
space were exceedingly puzzled in what 
manner to act. This irresolution, liow- 
e\er, was only for a moment; for with 
his usual decision. Captain Switcliem, 
addressing his second in command, 
said, “ 1 really think. Fyke, we should 
weigh directly. The alarm appears to 
be so general, that I'm certain the at¬ 
tack must be more than usually for¬ 
midable—besides you’ll remark the 
hour is exceedingly well chosen. Of 


course to man the boats is absurd, since 
they could be of no effective use. Get 
in the boats, therefore, as fast as you 
can, and let us have the anchor up 
without a moment’s delay. I’m cer¬ 
tain some of the convoy must be adrift 
ere now, and will need our assistance. 
Don’t you think so ?*' 

“ I agree with you entirely, sir," 
replied Lieutenant Fyke, “ and shall 
fly to execute your orders." Then 
coming forward, he cried, “ Boat- 
swain’s-mate, turn up every soul on 
deck directly. Hook on the boat tac¬ 
kle-falls. Forward there, bring to the 
small bower cable !—Come, jump, my 
lads, and man the capstan ;—cheerily, 
now, and away with her!—D—n that 
piping blockhead—we want no whiff¬ 
ling at midnight—put your fife in your 
bosom, you scoundrel, and clap your 
arms to the bars. Fore and maintops 
there, cast loose the topsails! Fore¬ 
castle there, is the jib ready ?—Haul 
off all! Well done, my lads, very well 
done indeed; come, cheerily, my hearts, 
another tug and away she goes. That 
will do, my boys, belay, belay ! By my 
honour. Captain, (coming aft,) we’ve 
just been fifteen minutes.—Now, sir, 
pray how d’ye mean to steer ?” 

“ Thwart and thwart channel, most 
undoubtedly, Fyke," replied the Cap¬ 
tain ; “ because it strikes me that if 
they’ve succeeded in boarding any of 
the convoy, which, however, I have 
very small doubts of, the current will 
carry her down a considerable way, I 
should think, ere they can overcome 
the crew and make sail. If we fail in 
this, we can then stand up along shore 
on both sides as close in as our own 
safety will admit of. By that time I 
think it will be about day break, when, 
if nothing has happened, we can easily 
resume our station, you know." 

<c We’ll require a good hand in both 
chains in that case," said Lieutenant 
Fyke. 

“ Oh, of course, you know. Fyke; 
and particularly when we stand in," 
replied Captain Switchem. (( Order 
two of our best to hold themselves in 
readiness." 

is I shall, sir.—Boatswain’s-mate, 
send the Captain of the foretop this 
way." 

“ Ay, ay, sir," cried Bird. “ Cap¬ 
tain of the foretop ! d’ye hear there, 
you Sinclair? you’re wanted on the 
quarter-deck." 

“ Oh, Sinclair," said Lieutenant 
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Fyke, “ pick out two of your best 
leadsmen, and let them be ready when 
called for. Harkye, Sinclair, you had 
better have four—’twill be a relief, you 
know, for 'tis a cursed cold morning.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Sinclair, go¬ 
ing forward. 

The Tottumfog now continued to 
pursue the track pointed out by her 
Captain, without meeting anything 
worthy of notice; but as soon as day¬ 
light appeared, a large brig was dis¬ 
covered to be on shore, a little to the 
northward of Slesvig, which the Danes 
were pillaging with infinite alacrity. 
Captain Switchem immediately stood 
away to her assistance, but soon dis¬ 
covered by the depth of water, that he 
could only near her enough to bring 
her within the range of his guns. He 
therefore lost not a moment in placing 
the Tottumfog's broadside to the shore, 
and immediately gave the marauders 
such repeated vollies of round and 
grape as speedily made them fly in 
all directions, at the same time tele¬ 
graphing the Commodore for further 
orders. This was answered by the ar¬ 
rival of the frigate's launch, and all her 
larger boats, crowded w r ith men, and 
headed by a junior Lieutenant, with 
the Commodore's orders to desist firing, 
as the vessel might be injured by the 
shot, and as he was determined to try 
to pull her off. Captain Switchem 
immediately manned his large and 
small cutters, and being joined by the 
largest boats of the gun-brigs, the 
whole advanced to the captured brig 
with the utmost swiftness and intrepi¬ 
dity, covered by the fire of the Tot¬ 
tumfog. 

As, for the sake of connexion, we 
have here allowed one part of our nar¬ 
rative to run a little a-head, we must 
turn baek for a moment to see what 
was going on ashore, since it may 
easily be imagined that the Danes, du¬ 
ring all this time, were not idle. The 
beach on which they had stranded the 
vessel, was a fine, open, white, sandy 
plain, which rising gradually from the 
water's edge, terminated in a little 
knoll, beautifully verdant, and varie¬ 
gated here and there with patches of 
dwarf birch and sweet-scented brush¬ 
wood. A windmill in full action oc¬ 
cupied a conspicuous place in front, 
and a little farther to the southward, 
the leaden-coloured wooden steeple of 
Slesvig showed its vane above a grove 


of lofty fir and pine-trees. On such 
an unsheltered and whitened beach, it 
was easy for the Tottumfog's ship's 
company, now stationed at quarters, 
to observe, whilst the boats were col¬ 
lecting, the armed inhabitants coming 
pouring down in hundreds to the wa¬ 
ter’s edge, and the four-horse field- 
artillery making for the same quarter 
in full gallop. These latter speedily 
chose stations for their six-pounders ; 
and long before the boats left the Tot¬ 
tumfog, stood ready to give them a 
warm reception. 

“ By mine honour, I can assure you, 
Fyke,” exclaimed Captain Switchem, 
attentively examining the proceedings 
on shore, “ this affair is assuming 
a more formidable appearance than I 
had the smallest idea of. Gracious 
heaven, what a quantity of people, 
and all armed too f Oh, they'll never 
tow her off in the face of such a force 
in this world. I think we must haul 
farther in if possible. Fyke, else these 
fellows will dash the boats into splin¬ 
ters in a twinkling.—Chains, there, 
what water have we, my lads ?” 

<f Deep eight half nine, sir, and the 
flood setting in,” answered the leads¬ 
man. 

“ Ah, well said, my good fellow, 
that is excellent,” said the Captain ; 
“ but pray, how d'ye know the flood 
is making ?” 

“ Please your honour,” answered 
the leadsman, touching his long bushy 
forelocks, “ because about ten minutes 
gone I hove-” 

“ Ah, well,” interrupted the Cap¬ 
tain eagerly, " and what had you then, 
my lad ?” 

“ The mark seven, please your ho¬ 
nour,” cried the leadsman. 

“ Oh, a very good reason indeed, 
my lad,” said the Captain. “ D'ye hear 
what he says, Fyke—By the by, d'ye 
recollect how many feet we draw ?” 

“ Eighteen, sir,” answered the first 
Lieutenant; “ but I don't think it 
would be prudent to work her guns 
under at least twenty-four.” 

ff Well, supposing you say thirty, 
still that would near us considerably, 
and bring these fellows completely 
within our range. Come, my dear 
Fyke, you must see about it directly, 
for I see the boats are nearly ready to 
push off; and harkye, don't you think 
it would be as well, in case of acci¬ 
dents, to clap a spring on her ?” 
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“ I'm certain it would—and I will 
see it done directly, sir," answered 
the first Lieutenant. 

The Tottumfog was accordingly 
hauled in until the leadsman sung out, 

“ By the marie, five ,”—when she was 
immediately hove round on her broad¬ 
side, and the boats pushed off, as we 
have already said, and made for the 
stranded brig with all the dispatch 
the rowers could exert, covered by the 
guns of the Tottumfog, now solely di¬ 
rected on the artillery on shore. 

Though the shot from the Tottum¬ 
fog produced a wonderful confusion on 
the beach amongst the people, yet ex¬ 
cepting now and then a single gun, the 
Danes took no farther notice of her, evi¬ 
dently reserving themselves for the ap¬ 
proaching boats;—which had no soon¬ 
er reached a given length, than they 
opened a most galling and tremendous 
fire upon them, of round and canni- 
ster, aided by a powerful and unceas¬ 
ing fire of musketry. Though the fight 
was evidently notoriously unequal, and 
not a single hope could be expressed as 
to its successful issue, yet did our gal¬ 
lant tars push on despite of all oppo¬ 
sition—gain the brig—set all the sails 
the rapacity of the enemy had left on 
the yards—made fast the tow-ropes— 
and while the shot showered around 
him, the Commodore's Lieutenant gal¬ 
lantly seized the tiller, kept a few 
hands by him to trim her sails aback, 
and sent the main body in the boats to 
strain every nerve to drag her once 
more afloat. Their zeal, their cour¬ 
age, their strength, all was unavail¬ 
ing—in fact, to keep men at such a 
hopeless undertaking was complete 
butchery; the unfortunate Lieute¬ 
nant was speedily seen to drop dead 
from the tiller, whilst in the act of 
cheering the rowers—many shots had 
struck the boats, the crews of which, 
from their exposed situation, were evi¬ 
dently thinning fast in their numbers 
—when at last a signal from the Com¬ 
modore gave the recal. This the peo¬ 
ple in the boats gladly availed them¬ 
selves of; and without bestowing a 
single thought on their comrades left 
on board the stranded vessel, they 
anxiously and eagerly sought shelter 
under the lee of the Tottumfog, which 
still continued to blaze aw’ay upon the 
shore and its inhabitants. The Com¬ 
modore now hoisted the signal to burn 
and destroy with shot the object of 
contention, himself standing in with 
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the two gun-brigs to aid in the work of 
destruction. The conduct of this af¬ 
fair was committed at his own desire to 
Lieutenant Fyke, who having chosen 
five volunteers, (amongst whom were 
our hero and his inseparable friend 
Dennis,) out of as many score who 
were willing to follow him, and loaded 
the gig with pitch, tar, rosin, oakum, 
gunpowder, and other combustibles, 
gallantly pushed off towards the de¬ 
voted vessel, which they instantly 
boarded in the midst of a heavy fire 
of cannon and musketry from the 
shore. Not an instant was lost in 
preparing her for destruction both fore 
and aft; and having seen her proper¬ 
ly kindled into flame in all her divi¬ 
sions, they once more embarked, ta¬ 
king with them three of their deserted 
companions who still survived, and 
pushing through a very heavy showed 
of all descriptions of shot, which killed 
two of the very men whom they had 
just relieved, they once more gained 
the lee side of the Tottumfog. To 
save or utterly destroy the object of 
their quarrel became now the primary 
object of the contending parties. The 
Tottumfog had by this time made 
herself so completely obnoxious to the 
enemy, that against her, in the first 
instance, they levelled their whole ar¬ 
tillery, and in fact got her so com¬ 
pletely under their eye that their every 
shot told; so that after sustaining nu¬ 
merous shots betwixt wind and water, 
and having her rigging and sails most 
terribly cut up, not to mention a re¬ 
spectable number of killed and wound¬ 
ed, she was compelled to sheer off,— 
not, however, before she had levelled 
the wind-mill, (which fell to the mu¬ 
sic of a British cheer,) and repeatedly 
forced the enemy to fly their guns. 
The gun-brigs were soon compelled 
to follow her example, and the Commo¬ 
dore was now left to finish what had 
been so gallantly begun. He made 
his long eigliteens tell so smartly about 
their ears, while, as he lay at a great¬ 
er distance, they could make little or 
nothing of him, that at last discover¬ 
ing the flames making their appear¬ 
ance in various parts of the object of 
their wishes, they desisted from far¬ 
ther hostility. The Commodore fol¬ 
lowed their example, but still kept his 
station ; and it was only after dark¬ 
ness had covered the earth, and when 
the flickering flames showed the ene¬ 
my in their boats vainly attempting to 
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get the fire under, that he fired an¬ 
other shot. At length, about seven 
o'clock in the evening, the flames got 
the complete ascendant, and arose to 
the heavens in a grand, a vivid, and 
an elevated column—the sails and rig¬ 
ging went to nothing in a moment— 
the masts staggered and sank into the 
devouring element for ever—when, to 
finish the whole in superb style,- the 
fire at length caught what appeared 
to be gunpowder—for a tremendous 
explosion took place, which, rending 
the remaining portion of the vessel in 
pieces, sent the flaming fragments in¬ 
to the air with the velocity of rockets, 
where, fizzing, and sparkling, and flam¬ 
ing, at an immense height, like so many 
beautiful fireworks, they at length fell 
into the water, and all was sudden 
darkness. 

As soon as the vessels of war had 
in some measure repaired their rig¬ 
ging, and consigned their dead to the 
deep, the convoy once more got under 
way, and proceeded without further 
molestation to the point of separation, 
which the Commodore announced by 
signal. It seemed to have a joyful 
sound that thrice-repeated gun; for 
it was truly astonishing to see, no 
longer restrained by naval discipline, 
how zealously they improved the hour 
of their emancipation—how smartly 
this final signal was obeyed—and in 
how short a time this crowded multi¬ 
tude of vessels dispersed themselves. 

Now fairly rid of his troublesome 
charge, the Commodore, after wait¬ 
ing until they were all fairly out of 
sight, bethought him of his com¬ 
panions of the guard, and therefore 
hove out another signal, requiring 
them to repair without delay on board 
the frigate. He then thanked them 
generally in very polite terms for the 
able assistance they had rendered him, 
and declared that their duty was now 
at an end, and that he was empowered 
to say they were all at liberty to 
return to their respective stations.— 
Then addressing himself particularly 
to Captain Switcliem, he said, “ As for 
you, Captain, I want words to express 
my admiration of your masterly con¬ 
duct ; for I solemnly declare to you, 
that while I've been in the service, 
and I'm not a man of yesterday, I 
never saw a vessel better worked, or 


keep up a steadier or closer fire. I 
beg you will convey my thanks to your 
officers and whole ship's company— 

I have noted them down very parti¬ 
cularly in my letter to the Admiral, I 
assure you—for it is but truth to say 
that they are truly excellent.—I am 
now going to ask you a favour which 
I hope you will grant me. I cruize 
in the Baltic here until I am relieved 
by a vessel of the same or a superior 
force. Now as in the present unhappy 
state of our squadron, two of whom 
have gone down under peculiarly dis¬ 
tressing circumstances,* this may be 
for an indefinite period; and as I am 
certain, from the crippled state of your 
vessel, you will be ordered for Eng¬ 
land, I would feel obliged if you would 
be so good as take charge of our letter- 
bag, which shall be made up for you 
before you go, and also that you will 
be the bearer of this my dispatch to 
the Admiral in Wingo Sound, which, 
I assure you all, gentlemen, contains 
nothing but what I was bound in ho¬ 
nour, as a gentleman and an officer, to 
say, and which, if properly forward¬ 
ed, will be no hinderance, I am certain, 
to your future speedy advancement." 
—The Commodore then regaled his 
friends in the handsomest manner, de¬ 
livered his letters and dispatch to Cap¬ 
tain Switcliem, and after shaking them 
all heartily by the hand, and wishing 
them a prosperous cruize and good 
health, the meeting broke up. 

As soon as Captain Switcliem came 
on board, he summoned all hands on 
the quarter-deck, and addressed them 
in a very short but sweet little speech, 
which, for the first time since he came 
on board, Edward observed, was adorn¬ 
ed with the imitation of a smile. For 
the first time, also, he gave all hands 
the highest praise; and declaring, that 
lie was determined to show them how 
well he was pleased, he gave them the 
rest of the day to themselves, ordered 
a double allowance of grog, and with 
his usual show of teeth while he pro¬ 
nounced his Be merry , hut be ivise , he 
retired to his cabin. We need hardly 
add, that in the jollities thatimmedi- 
ately afterwards followed was a power¬ 
ful salvo for every previous sore. 

Next morning after breakfast the 
Tottumfog got under way for Wingo 
Sound, where after a stay of a few days 


* The St George, 98, and Defence, 74, lost in the same gale off Jutland.—B. T. 
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refitting and watering, she was order¬ 
ed for England; and after a tedious 
passage, occasioned by her crippled 
state, she arrived all safe at Sheerness, 
from whence she was ordered up the 
Medway to Chatham, and finally lash¬ 
ed alongside the hulk Vanderkleister, 
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directly in front of the Dock Yard 
stairs. Captain Switchem immedi¬ 
ately set off for London, leaving his 
ship's company in a state of temporary 
repose which had long been unknown 
to them, and during the continuance of 
which we shall conclude this chapter. 


Chap. XVII. 


Farewell to the North, and its loud roaring seas! 
Farewell to the North, and its ice and its snow! 

For, bless’d with a steady and stiff-blowing breeze, 

To the Emerald Isle through the waters I go !— 

But where I go next, why it’s more than I know; 

To the word that is pass’d, zounds, I mustn’t say nay ; 
But with heart, hand, and soul, must still cheerily bow, 
For *tis his to command, and *tis mine to obey. 


Many days had not elapsed after 
the departure of their Commander, 
before the powder-boat came along¬ 
side, accompanied by a lighter to carry 
off their ammunition, guns, and gun¬ 
ner's stores; this was followed by an 
order from the Dock Yard, to carry 
ashore their sails, rigging, and cables; 
and by another from the Victualling 
Office for the Purser's stores;—the 
water casks and tonnage followed; 
and some days before Captain Switch- 
em's return, the Tottumfog’s flag had 
been hauled down, and herself reduced 
to a complete sheer-hulk. Assembling 
his late ship's company on the quarter¬ 
deck of the hulk, he acquainted them 
that the Tottumfog was going into 
dock to be completely overhauled, and 
that, of course, it would be a very 
long time ere she was again ready for 
sea;—that it had pleased the Lords 
of Admiralty, to grant him the com¬ 
mand of a frigate on a new station ; 
and that as they could not expect that 
their King and Country was to keep 
them in the river doing nothing, when 
hands were so much wanted, he had 
come from London with the power to 
say, that those who still wished to go 
along with him might do so, while the 
remainder would be sent down in the 
tender, to the guard-ship at the Nore, 
there to be disposed of as the Admiral 
should see proper. He rather expected, 
however, that this last alternative 
might be spared, for he earnestly wish¬ 
ed and hoped, that man and boy they 
would all go along with him. 

We need hardly add, that his speech 
was received with three cheers, and 
that the whole volunteered. 


“ I thank you, my lads," said the 
Captain, apparently highly gratified, 
“ for the frankness and unanimity of 
your choice, for with me it is an un¬ 
equivocal mark of your confidence and 
esteem—and depend upon it, I shall 
be more studious than ever, in con¬ 
sulting your best interests and indivi¬ 
dual welfare. We all know some¬ 
thing now of one another, and it would 
have been a very great pity indeed 
had we had to part. The frigate, I 
understand, goes alongside of the 
mast-hulk to-day, and if that is really 
the case, you may expect her down 
this afternoon; meantime you can 
employ yourselves very efficiently in 
making and preparing a number of 
little matters, that will be of great 
use to us in rigging her out—all of 
which Mr Marlin can explain to you 
better than I can. I am now done; I 
will see you all again to-morrow; when 
it shall be my pride, as it is my duty, 
to hoist the Tottumfog's well-worn 
standard on board of our new ves¬ 
sel, in the eyes of all my old ship's 
company. — Boatswain's-mate, pipe 
down." 

Then calling Mr Marlin to him, and 
giving him some instructions, he step¬ 
ped over the side, accompanied by his 
first Lieutenant, to the music of re¬ 
iterated cheering. 

The hulk now presented a picture 
of naval industry, as pleasant as it was 
highly unique. On going down to 
her main deck, cleared as it was of 
guns and all other incumbrances, one 
might have supposed they were enter¬ 
ing an immense workshop, crowded 
with workmen in full employ, while 
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the hum of tongues and the long loud 
laugh, which here and there saluted 
the ear, gave an animation to the 
scene wholly indescribable;—for on 
this deck all those whose services were 
not required in the Dock Yard were 
busily at work, doing something or 
other, according to their respective abi¬ 
lities. In one part, might be seen 
joiners and carpenters at their benches, 
with armourers repairing and cleaning 
fire-arms ;—in another, sail-makers 
and tailors busily driving the needle; 
in a third, sat a numerous and happy 
knot of topmen, stroping and sizing 
blocks, working reef-points, gaskets, 
mats, and sennet;—in a fourth, were 
the gunner’s crew similarly employed, 
and also making wads, and cheesing 
them;—while here and there over 
all the deck, sat numerous circles of 
landsmen variously employed—mak¬ 
ing brooms, knotting yarns, spinning 
foxes, or smuggling a game at cards. 
All were apparently busy, and while 
the joke and the jeer was bandied 
from one to the other, peals of laugh¬ 
ter and the merry chant resounded 
from every corner. The most promi¬ 
nent subject of conversation, however, 
turned on the news of the morning— 
the volunteering, and the new frigate. 

“ I’ll be hanged, boys,” cried Dick 
Brown, the gunner’s mate, “ but 
the skipper’s gone a-shore to-day as 

proud’s he’d got a pea in his-; 

and no wonder, i’ faith, after all, for 
it aint every one that can boast of 
their whole ship’s company going 
cheerily along with them. But, I 
say, wasn’t it vastly funny to see how 
comically lie twisted his ill-coloured 
mug, when he saw old Lyson there, 
waving his little Queen Anne in the 
air, and bawling for all the world as 
thof he d been crazy ? D—n me, but 
I never heard the old ’un make such 
a noise before—a Congreve rocket was 
nothing to it. It pleased the skipper, 
though, to a nicety ; and I’ll warrant, 
mates, he meant yon queer faces he 
made for a very hearty laugli; and no 
doubt twas because he saw the old 
blade so rampagious and merry.” 

" Belay, belay, if you please, Dick,” 
growled Bill Lyson, “ you’re carry¬ 
ing the rig rather a little too far, my 
hearty.” 

“ What, Bill,” interrogated the 
laughter-loving Brown, “ wilt deny, 
lad, the making on a most thundering 
noise when you volunteered, whilst 


your little barber’s bason ofahatall the 
while spun round your head like a 
whirligig ?” 

“ No, I don’t deny it, Dick, nor 
have I any occasion/’ cried Bill Ly¬ 
son ; “ but I do deny making such a 
bawling goose of myself as you would 
have me. I cheered, to be sure, and 
you did the same—what then ?—I 
thought ’twas no more than time, 
when every puppy-whelp on board was 
yowling.” 

“ Oho !—'kegg’d—kegg’d already, 
by all that’s marvellous,” cried Brown, 
in a roar;—“ why, dang it, I’d no 
idea I’d struck fire out of the old flint 
so smartly.” 

“ Bah, bah ! truce with your rag¬ 
ging, Dick,” said Lyson, peevishly, 
“ I’m not in the humour at all, at 
presentand so saying the old man 
arose, and to the infinite triumph of 
Brown, went slowly on deck. 

“ Now, soul of me. Brown, but 
you’re a most provoking, teasing ras¬ 
cal,” cried Dennis, “ to go for to tear 
the poor old man’s good-nature in 
pieces, in that there lousy manner. 
By the powers, now, but there isn’t a 
better truer heart in this ould hulk 
than he is; I’m certain. Brown, you 
knows that—and ’tis a shame on you 
to tease him so cruelly. But I knows 
the reason as why you makes choice 
of he for your wit to slap at—shall I 
out with it?—faith and troth will I— 
why, then, you knows he’s as ould as 
your father—so you’ve nothing to fear, 
spake what you will—and then you 
knows he’s a little hot in the temper, 
and liable to show off at times, ridi¬ 
culous and laughable enough, I must 
own—and that makes you laugh of 
course—and that there’s all you want, 
so you gets your laugh out. Ocli, ocli, 
shame on you, I say, darling.—Now, 
what although the old boy did roar, 
dear, ay, and roar like a bull as you 
say, what the devil was it yours or 
any one’s business?—Soul of me, Dick, 
to my car, you were playing a pretty 
good stick at that there roaring-match 
yourself, honey; and thof, thinking 
mayhap ’twas the way to promotion, 

I gave all the mouth to it I could, 
hang me if the ever a nearer I got to 
you. Why, my darling, you bawled 
and roared all as one as thof ’twere 
one of your own guns ; and it’s a truth 
I spake, mates, that d—n me, but Mr 
Fyke was glad to plug up his ears as 
soon as Brown’s sheevoy began.” 
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. “ Come, come, Mahoney, we wants 
none of your cheek,” said Brown, 
surlily, “ we've had far too much on't 
already. You had better sing dumb, 
lad, or-” 

“ Or what now, Dick ?” cried the 
lively Dennis, interrupting him. 

“ Why, something," said Brown, 
doggedly, “ you'll probably not relish 
very well.” 

“ Not from you, Dick Brown, not 
from you, my lad," cried Dennis; 
“ you’re not the boy so able as all that 
comes to.” 

“ Say you are not sure,” said 
Brown. 

“ Soul of me, but I am though,” 
cried Dennis; “ and I'll convince you 
of that just now, or to-morrow, or 
any time, or any place you like, my 
darling. When does it please you, 
honey ?” 

“ Get out, mate, get out, I want 
nothing to say to you,” said Brown ; 
“ you know well how I'm situated— 
you know I'd gain nothing by it, but 
the loss of ray rating—else you would¬ 
n't prate so boldly, my saucy Jack.” 

“ Hen ! hen !” bawled the listeners, 
with shouts of laughter. 

Brown, likemany other wits, did not 
relish being laughed at ; he therefore 
growled out a few indistinct expres¬ 
sions, and withdrew to the other end 
of the deck. The conversation then 
-took a more amicable turn. 

“ I wonder what they calls this 
here frigate as comes down, Sykes— 
have you heard yet ?” said a topman. 

“ Not I, matey,” replied Jack ;— 
“ but it's likely we'll hear all the news, 
as soon as the Dock-Yarders come on 
board to dinner.” 

“Dang it,” continued the other, 
“ I hopes she'll have a better un than 
the old hooker as lies outside there— 
for I were always ashamed to hail for 
her.” 

“ As why, my lad ?” inquired Sykes, 
smiling. 

“ Why really. Jack, I doesn't 
know rightly;—but—but there was a 
some'at so cursedly silly about her 
name, that somehow or other I were 
always ashamed on't. 

. “ I’m sure, old ship,” said Sykes, 

“ if you were ashamed of hailing for 
her, it’s more than I ever was. She's 
a glorious sea-boat there where she 
lies; and has more than once shown, 
that she can breast a gale with any 
hooker of her size in the fleet. I wish 


for my part we may have as good luck 
in this same frigate they talks on.” 

“ Dear, dear, how you mistakes I, 
Sykes,” cried the topman ; “ why, 
man, I wern't saying a word as to tne 
hooker herself—she’s all well enough. 
'Twas her name I were talking of, 
mate—'tis such a rum one, you can't 
think.” 

“ Oh, I understand you now, my 
lad,” said Sykes;—“ 'tis the calling 
on her the Tottumfog you mean, you 
wag. Why, 'tis a queer oddish enough 
name, that’s certain ; and I recollect I 
laughed and jeered at it as hearty as 
any one when I first heard it.—But 
I don’t know, somehow or other the 
fun of it soon went to bed, and my 
ears got quite accustomed to it.” 

“ Well, Sykes, that's more than 
ever I could say, and I came on board 
with Ned Davies, there—By the by, 
Ned, how long is't since we came on 
board the Tott—Tottum—d—n such 
a name—the what-d’ye-callum of a 
hooker as lies outside there ? You re¬ 
member there were forty of us drafted 
from the Namur that morning.” 

“ Why, Jem,” cried our hero, “'twill 
be two years come the month of June 
or July.” 

“ Well, old ship,” cried the top- 
man, resuming, “ I thought her name 
a foolish one at that time, and hang 
me if I don't think it so yet. D'ye know 
what it means, Sykes ? or is it, like 
all other names, with never a meaning 
at all ?” 

“ I suppose so, matey,” replied 
Sykes; “ but there's your own name, 
for instance, can you tell me what it 
means ?” 

“ Handlane, Handlane—no, not I, 
i'faitli,” cried the topman, laughing; 
“ and I’ll tell you what. I’ll bet you 
a pint of grog, you can't tell me the 
meaning of your own.” 

“ Not I, 'pon my soul, matey,” said 
Sykes, “ I wouldn’t attempt it. If it 
ever had any meaning in it, other than 
that they called my dad the same be¬ 
fore I were born, 'tis more, I must say, 
than I ever heard on.” 

They were here interrupted by an 
unusual shouting, accompanied by the 
report of a musket or two; and this 
was enough to bring busier men than 
the Tottumfog's on deck in a twink¬ 
ling. Edward and Dennis were amongst 
the first that gained that end of the 
hulk whence the shouting proceeded, 
and the curiosity of all hands was not 
4. 
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a little excited, when they beheld a 
young fellow swimming in the river, 
at whom the marine sentries of a con¬ 
vict-hulk, a little below them, were 
firing as hist as they could load their 
pieces. To elude their shot, the swim¬ 
mer dived like a duck, but still rose 
and made for the opposite bank of the 
river. On any other ground, he would 
undoubtedly have cost his jailors a 
run for it at the least, having all the 
appearance of a stout, muscular, agile 
young man ; but, in his hurry to gain 
a footing, he took the ground rather 
too soon, sunk in the mud, and there 
he stuck fast. He made every effort 
that despair or desperation could sug¬ 
gest in vain—every struggle only tend¬ 
ed to rivet his limbs the faster, and 
sink him the deeper. Turning his face, 
therefore, to his old prison, and bran¬ 
dishing his clenched fists in the air, 
he cried, “ Fire away now, you red- 
backed rascals; fire away now as long 
as you like, and be d—d to you!— 
Here I stand like a target for you, you 
villains, with a stouter pair of darbies 
on me than you have in all your pos¬ 
session. Fire away, I tell you, scoun¬ 
drels—fire away, and let me die !"— 
This was a mode of going out of the 
world, however, to which apparently 
he had no claim, as no attention was 
paid to his request. The convict-hulk's 
boat had indeed been hauled up to the 
gangway, and six or eight grim-look- 
ing fellows had already leapt into her, 
for the purpose of following him ; but 
when they saw he was fast, they very 
coolly left the boat at the command 
of an elderly gentleman, and left the 
poor wretch standing there, although 
the tide was running down, and lea¬ 
ving him fast. In truth, it was a sin¬ 
gular, but a very severe punishment. 
When the tide left him, there stood 
the poor convict, completely exhaust¬ 
ed, and firmly imbedded beyond the 
middle in the thick strong mud ; and 
there he was allowed to stand, seem¬ 
ingly perfectly unnoticed, until the 
returning tide was ruling against his 
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outstretched neck, when the boat was 
sent out, and took him on board again. 

“ By the bright eye of Ireland," 
cried Dennis, “ if I think, Ned, that 
there fellow will cut his stick in a hur¬ 
ry again. Soul of me, but he has this 
day got a bathing-bout, sure, might 
last him out and out for a twelvemonth 
to come at the least, honey." 

“ Oh, never fear, Denny," said Ed¬ 
ward, “That he’ll have the least chance, 
even although he were willing to make 
another trial ;—they'll prevent that, 
matey. I’ve little doubt on't, but ere 
an hour goes by, he’ll have the dou¬ 
ble-deckers* gracing his ancles as well 
as the darbies; and I don't see how he 
could leap with them, far less swim." 

“ Ay, as you say, honey," cried 
Dennis ; “ but, och ! isn't it a pity, 
after all now, but the poor fellow could 
have tipped them the double, Ned ? 
Soul of me, boy, but I'd gloried in't; 
for I’ve never a doubt at all at all, but 
them there overseer-chaps they've got 
—I mane these ugly monsters you see 
with them in the Dockyard,armed with 
huge shilelalis—are a mean, lousy, 
rascally set. Then he was such a fine, 
spirited, clean-heeled sort of a joker—. 
By St Patrick ! boy, but I’ll be bound 
to say that yon fellow was steel to the 
back-bone, and had excellent pluck. 
—But, ubbaboo, if here isn't our new 
customer, Ned, coming down the ri¬ 
ver, as brave and saucy as a new dou¬ 
bloon. By the powers, now, but she's 
a good-looking hooker; I wonder what 
her name is, or where the devil she's 
to carry us. I'll go anywhere with 
pleasure, but the cursed cowld, dis¬ 
agreeable station v, r e came from." 

“ Cursed, or not cursed, Denny," 
said Edward, “ you must just go back 
again if you're ordered.—But, zounds, 
lad, you’re certainly crazy ; that never 
can be the hooker meant for us, man ; 
she’s far too large—I’ll warrant that's 
a sixty gun ship." 

“ And I'll bet you my ears, Ned, 
she’s ne'er such a thing,” cried Den¬ 
nis. “ Crazy, honey !—faith and troth. 


i-Man. 


* A most excellent invention for rubbing down the skittish or the refractory spi¬ 
rits of this enlightened age. The double-deckers may be administered in many ways. 
The best, and by far the most efficient we have seen, consists of two square billets of 
good old oak, each weighing 10 or 12 lbs., to both of which is fastened a stout quar¬ 
ter-inch chain, ending in the usual l ing for the ancles. They are put on at discre¬ 
tion, either with rivet or padlock. The chain must be of a sufficient length to en¬ 
able the culprit, in going or returning from labour, to take up his double-deckers under 
each elbow, and so walk on with them.— Bill Truck. 
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darling, and if it weren’t, you might 
th ink it unkind, I could chuck back your 
words on you in a jiffey !—And so you 
think that can’t be her?—Now, I’ll 
tell you what it is, Ned, if that isn’t 
her, then my daylights have got into 
my pocket, dear, that’s all; for look 
you, honey, to say the never a lucky 
word more on the subject, doesn’t see 
the sharp cut-water of the skipper 
standing on the quarter-deck yonder, 
sure, and my own darling of an offi¬ 
cer, Liftenant Fyke, cheek for jowl 
beside him ?—Doesn’t see that, dar¬ 
ling?—Aha, Ned, you’re completely 
in the basket, that’s all, boy !” 

“ In truth, Denny,” cried Edward, 
“ I was so taken up with that despe¬ 
rate fellow that leaped from the pri- 
son-liulk, that I never thought of look¬ 
ing to her quarter- deck; I see both the 
Captain and Mr Fyke—she certainly 
is a beautiful vessel. Zounds, we’ll 
have plenty of room to lark now, my 
heart.” 

“ The devil a bit,” cried Dennis ; 
“ no, honey, not one half so much as 
you’d imagine. Recollect what a de¬ 
vilish sight of more hands we’ll need ; 
and then you will always remember, 
that if there is any great matteration 
of room, after all that is set aside, 
why, the officers and sodgers will keep 
it all to themselves. Rut here she 
comes, good luck to her !—Soul of me, 
but she comes on just like a beautiful 
water-bird, as thof she were saying, 
Dennis, my jewel, just look at me !— 
But where the blazes are they going 
to bring her up ?— Och, by the powers, 
Ned, let us jump below ; for here they 
both come in that there boat, and will 
board us directly.” 

They were hardly below, when they 
heard the first Lieutenant bawl out 
for tlieboatswain’s-mate, and saw Tom 
Bird scamper on deck. He soon came 
below again, and bawled out, “ D’ye 
hear there, fore and aft ? if any on ye 
have anything on board the old hook¬ 
er you wouldn’t wish to lose, go on 
board directly and bring it with you. 
Half an hour will be allowed you for 
this purpose; after which you will be 
too late, as the old un’s to be then cast 
loose for going into dock, and to sur¬ 
render her place to the gallant frigate 
Bounce,Henry Switcliem, squire, Cap¬ 
tain. Amen—Oyes, oyes !—God save 
the King ! and all that.—Come, d’ye 
hear there, all on you ? jump, my hearts, 
%n d let’s see how many mouldy dollars 


you’ll knive out of her seams.—Lord, 
Lord ! what a pity ’tis we’ve lost old 
Gibby—how I’d gloried in seeing him 
disclose his trap-holes. Zounds, now I 
think on’t, does any on ye know his 
birth? By the foreyard. I’ll have a 
dig at it myself this very minute ; for 
the devil a moment he had for any¬ 
thing of the kind that time’s we land¬ 
ed him in Norway.” 

But Tom, like many other specula¬ 
tors, was disappointed ; and though 
he was followed by numbers into the 
Tottumfog, yet it was more for the 
half hour’s recreation than anything 
they had left behind them. This scru¬ 
tiny over, the Tottumfog was cast 
loose, and consigned into the hands of 
the Dockyard-men, and the frigate 
made fast in her place. She was what 
is now called an old-fashioned oak fri¬ 
gate, had undergone a thorough repair, 
was to be newly rigged and masted, 
and though rated only a 32-gun ship, 
was intended to carry 44 guns, with a 
complement of 260 men. As soon as 
she was fast, the Captain ordered old 
Jerry the signalman to bend the Tot- 
tumfog’s standard on her staff; then 
assembling all his crew on her quar¬ 
ter-deck, and ordering a flaggon of 
wine to be placed on the capstan, he 
filled a glass, and, doffing his B.usr- 
sian cap, exclaimed, Ci Success to the 
Bounce ! and success to her present, 
ship’s company ! May she wear the 
standard about to he unfurled, with as 
much honour, and as many years, as 
her crippled predecessor, our old Tot¬ 
tumfog ! Signalman, hoist away!” 
—Up went the standard, bolt went 
the wine, the drum rolled, the fife and 
boatswain’s pipe screamed, the ma¬ 
rines presented arms, and the whole 
ship’s company joined heartily in re¬ 
peated cheers. After the wine had 
gone round all the officers, the Captain 
ordered all hands to knock off’ for a 
day ; ordered also the main-brace to 
be spliced, that they might all have 
it in their power to drink healtns al¬ 
so ; and went over the side, followed 
by his second in command, amidst 
the thundering plaudits of the whole 
crew. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our 
intelligent readers, that about this 
time the disputes with the United 
States of America, founded upon our 
Orders in Council, were driven to a cri¬ 
sis, and that although these orders 
were rescinded, so far as America was 
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concerned, yet it did not hinder Con¬ 
gress from declaring war. To meet 
this unexpected new enemy on fair 
ground, was a matter of no small dif¬ 
ficulty to a country already engaged, 
heart and hand, in a mortal grapple 
with the combined forces of the despot 
of Europe in the Peninsula, in the 
Mediterranean, and in Flanders. As 
America was a maritime state of no 
trifling importance, both in point of 
strength and enterprise, the safety of 
our foreign commerce imperiously call¬ 
ed on the legislature of this country 
ibr protection, nor did they call in 
•vain; for although, it is true, the Ame¬ 
ricans appeared first on the ground of 
warfare, and both their ships of war 
-and privateers obtained a temporary 
triumph over an unsuspecting and in¬ 
ferior force, yet it was notoriously the 
presumption of a petulant, thoughtless, 
forward boy, who vengefully raises his 
arm against his parent, and is severely 
punished and whipped for his imper¬ 
tinence. Britain rose with redoubled 
energy as her perils increased; and 
such was her industry and activity, 
that in an astonishing short period of 
time, she swept the American cruizers 
from the seas, and blockaded all their 
principal ports. Of course, it need not 
be doubted, that the greatest hustle 
pervaded every Dockyard in the king¬ 
dom ; the workmen were at it night 
and day; a small armament, hastily 
provided for the defence of our com¬ 
merce, was as hastily dispatched across 
the Atlantic, to stem the torrent, till 
a more efficient force could be got 
ready ; and amongst others which were 
hurrying for that station, may be men¬ 
tioned his Majesty’s frigate Bounce. 

Compelled now to be on the alert, 
therefore, we will not stop to narrate 
the minutiae of fitting out, nor attempt 
to describe how smartly and sedulous¬ 
ly all hands were employed from dawn 
am til dusk—how the Tottum fog’s crew 
went to the Dockyard in a body, and 
got every farthing paid them that was 
due ; and how, of course, the frigate 
and hulk Ibr several days was a scene 
of disorder, riot, and misrule ; how, 
order being restored, her complement 
of men was completed, partly by drafts 
from the Guard-ship at the Nore, and 
partly by sweeping the river and jails 
of the metropolis; how, by the end of 
a fortnight, her masts stood on end, 
“ bolt upright,” fully rigged and ar- 
xayed j how, in three weeks, after re¬ 


ceiving two months’ wages in advance, 
she fell clown to the Nore, where 
having received her instructions, sire 
almost immediately got under way. 
All this we humbly beg our readers to 
suppose in their mind’s eye ; meaning 
to skip athwart Channel at once, and 
to land them and the Bounce, at one 
wide leap, safely and soundly into 
the snug anchorage of the Emerald 
Isle called Bearhaven, where they were 
to await the assemblage of a small fleet 
of fruit vessels from various quarters, 
and convoy them to the Azores. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of 
Dennis at the sight once more of his 
native land; he was all mirth and 
spirit, and full of the very loquacity 
of praise. Though his extravagant 
panegyric was frequently unbounded, 
and our hero heard him with a patient 
smile, he still silently thought that 
much more favourable specimens might 
have been exhibited of the Emerald 
Isle than the meagre mountainous dis¬ 
trict which lay before him. In truth, 
if we except the frequency of military 
stations and signal-posts, which on 
every summit met the eye, there was 
nothing either around Bearhaven, or 
on Bear Island, that could strike any 
person, who was at all familiar with 
the north of Scotland, or indeed any 
northern country whatever. The coun¬ 
try all around had a wild, rocky, mossy, 
rude appearance, with here and there 
patches of turf-covered cottages, whose 
inside was filthy in the extreme ; and 
cultivation just sufficient to mark that 
the country was inhabited. The in¬ 
habitants, old and young, were both 
rude and ragged; hut of what little 
they had, they freely and good-hu¬ 
mouredly gave a share. Indeed, they 
are naturally a frank, open-hearted, 
spirited people ; with a ready wit pe¬ 
culiar to the country, and an uncon¬ 
querable tenacity of opinion, which 
interference perhaps may bend, but 
we are confident will never subdue. 
In short, they are warm friends; and 
if they are as warm enemies, it is pos¬ 
sibly because they have too little to 
do, and too much leisure to sit and 
brood over their poverty and misery. 
It was astonishing to see what vast 
numbers of idle, dirty, ragged wretch¬ 
es, used to come down the haven in 
their miserable boats, for no other pur¬ 
pose apparently than to gaze at the 
frigate. A few of them had a single 
bottle of whisky for sale, which was 
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gladly exchanged for flour, biscuit, larly noticed by the Captain and his 
or old clothes; and it was singular to officers, and conferred a sort of minor 
hear in the haggling that ensued on dignity on the birth where he messed, 
these bargain-makings, how victo- there were constantly a number of spi- 
riously the Irish would beat off’ all rited individuals emulous for the of- 
attempts at superiority; for though flee. To be beat out of it was, of course, 
many were the attempts to put Paddy felt as a personal affront by the whole 
down, it was quite unavailing, as he mess; and it was therefore nothing 
never failed to beat them to silence uncommon for the discomfited wight, 
amidst shouts of involuntary laughter, as soon as he reached his mess-table. 
One fellow inquired of a boatman, to be questioned as to who had toiled 
whether he had any game-cocks for him. To this he would reply, some- 
sale ? “ No, my dare,” replied Pat, times sulky enough, by giving the 
“ none for sale; but I have a most champion's name, 
excellent game pig here.”—“ What’s “ What! Rowley, did you say, ma- 
the price of him ?” cried the other, tey ?” would the interrogator exclaim ; 

Oh » honey, and he isn’t for sale “ did Rowley make you give in ?— 
either. He was fat, you see, and get- My eye, what a shame ! to allow a fel- 
tino- monstraciously discontinted, I low that can’t tie a reef-knot to take 
iust brought him out along with me, to the shine out of our mess! Hang me, 
have a stare at you, and take warning.” however, if I’ll stand that, for one ; 

In a few days, the fruit vessels ha- you may all do as likes you best. I 
vine; all made their appearance, the say, matey, does lie walk the deck ?” 
Bounce got under way, and, leaving . “ I believe he does, would be the 
Cape Clear behind them, they weresoon disconsolate reply, 
in the Atlantic Ocean. It was now that tf Why, then, cheer up, my heart. 
Captain Switchem began sedulously to for I’ll have at him, and that in a mi- 
drill all hands to a familiar and dex- nute. It’s nonsense to swagger, mates 
terous use of the gun, musket, and —I know well enough that Rowley 
cutlass. Of the last he was particular- has a pretty sharp eye, and a smartish 
ly anxious to have them made adepts, turn of his wrists ; but what then ?— 
and for that express purpose had been this here I'se be bold to say before the 
at some pains to procure an expert all on ye, that d—n me but he must 
swordsman, to serve both for the in- quilt me also before I will bolt such 
struction of his officers and crew. As, an affront. So here goes, my mates, 
under this man, we think his scheme So saying, amid the plaudits of his 
of teaching both systematic and sim- messmates, away he would march to 
pie and might possibly furnish a hint the main hatchway, on the grating of 
or two to young commanders, we shall which lay the captive weapon of his 
briefly explain it. On any day of the companion. Here he would find the 
week when wind and weather permit- champion pacing backwards and for- 
ted any two men, by going to this wards, who, the instant he made his 
teacher and telling him they wanted appearance above llie deck, tapped him 
a bout of skill at single-stick, (the same on the head with his weapon. If at 
as cutlass-play,) upon permission ask- this moment Ins courage tailed him, 
ed and obtained,were immediately fur- lie had only to return to his mess-ta- 
nished with two cane rattans, stuck in ble, accompanied with a roar of den- 
wicker handles,and also accommodated sive laughter, interlarded with a few 
with the use of the lee-side of the quar- elegant epithets which we shall not 
ter-deck where they might tlivash away name; but if otherwise, he had only 
at each odier until one or other of them to say, “ Here I come, my lad!” when 
gave in. This was signified in few his opponent would directly walk off' 
words and by delivering up his arms to the lee side of the quarter-deck, and 
to his conqueror, who now stood chain- there quietly await the onset. This 
pion on the quarter-deck, while his gave the officers time to assemble to 
crest-fallen antagonist, by the laws of windward, when the two would nnme- 
tlie game, had immediately to leave diately assault each other, and thrash 
the deck ; a regulation which pointed away without intermission ; and often, 
out the individual to all hands, and when there existed a secret grudge, 
was often found to be the bitterest without mercy. At these practisings 
part of the pill. Besides, as the chain- the teacher was generally present, and 
pion for the time Was always particu- by his remarks often guided the Cap- 
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tain or his first Lieutenant in putting 
a stop to the game. In fact, taken al¬ 
together, this method of cutlass-exer¬ 
cise, however harsh it may appear, 
possessed many advantages; for while 
it exhibited individual skill and spirit 
to the officers, it feelingly taught the 
individualsthemselves where they were 
faulty or inferior—gave them a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of new feints and cuts 
—^habituated them to coolness, and a 
watchful eye—and, above all, gave 
them an excellent opportunity of get¬ 
ting rid of any spleen or secret grudge 
they might entertain against one an¬ 
other. 

In a few weeks, favoured with a fine 
breeze, they made the island of Fayal, 
at the entrance of the spacious road¬ 
stead of which the Bounce stood off 
and on, while part of her convoy went 
in and anchored. It has always been 
our opinion, that the inmate of a man- 
of-war must be by necessity a very 
poor land-traveller, even when pos¬ 
sessed of every advantage; and, of 
course, we decline saying a word of 
this otherwise delightful island—its 
beautiful harbour—the gaudiness and 
imposing appearance of its numerous 
religiouswliite-painted wooden houses, 
or the striking contrast afforded by the 
rich and clustering verdure of the foli¬ 
age which commonly embowers the 
also white-washed villas and cottages 
of the town—all this may be found, in 
all its minutiae, in the pages of any of 
our numerous voyage-mongers—so let 
it pass. After seeing a part of her con¬ 
voy safely disposed of, the Bounce now 
bore away for the neighbouring island 
of St Michaels, and let go her anchor 
under the town, all well. This island 
the British consul had made choice of 
for his residence, and as it was on that 
account the principal wine and fruit 
mart of the Azores, the duty of the 
Bounce, regarding the remainder of 
her convoy, was at an end. Whatever 
supplies she wanted, therefore, were 
readily complied with, but Mr Reed 
complained grievously of the havock 
which had been made amongst the 
vessels frequenting the island, by the 
active vigilance of the American priva¬ 
teers. Of two, he spoke with peculiar 
virulence for their effrontery and bold¬ 
ness—roundly expressed his fears for 
the homeward-bound Indiamen—and 
minutely described the more promi¬ 
nent shapes and various disguises they 
commonly assumed. Captain Switchem 
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assured him he would certainly run 
down the islands in quest of them, and 
after a mutual interchange of civilities 
took place they parted. The Bounce 
accordingly sailed next morning, and 
stood in for the coast of Africa. They 
made Madeira on the evening of a 
beautiful day, and as the sun had gone 
down while they were approaching 
the place of anchorage, they were 
suddenly saluted with a shot from an 
old crazy fort in front of the town of 
Funchal, which, however, was not 
paid the smallest attention to. Im¬ 
mediately, however, this shot was fol¬ 
lowed by several others, one of which 
whizzed so closely over the masts of 
the Bounce, as completely to arouse 
the captain's choler. Ordering a boat 
to be lowered and manned, he bawled 
out to Lieutenant Doeboy from the 
gangway, “ Tell the commandant of 
the fort from me, Mr Doeboy, that it 
is not customary for British officers to 
be fired at with impunity, and if he 
dares to send me another shot, I will 
lay my ship alongside of him, and 
bring his fort about his ears in a trice." 
The boat speedily returned with a note 
for the captain, who, after seeing his 
vessel safely at anchor, went imme¬ 
diately on shore himself. 

Next morning, as soon as duty 
would permit, a numerous party of 
land-gazers assembled on the fore¬ 
castle. 

“ I say, matey," asked a simpleton, 
“ aint that there the place where all 
the vine we drinks comes from ?" 

“ To be sure and it is," was the 
answer ; “ by the hookey, boy, wert 
snug ashore there, thee’d get a skinful, 
almost for the drinking on’t." 

“That be d-d for a fudge," 

echoed a third ; “ at least I must say 
'twas never my good luck to get such 
a blow-out as you speaks on in that 
there way, and I’ve been ashore here 
often and often. On the contrary, 
mates, I always found it quite the re¬ 
verse, and whenever I’d occasion to 
freshen hawse in that there town as 
lies under the hill yonder, I knows 
devilish well I’d obliged to table my 
shiners all as one as in England. Bless 
your souls, lads, ’tis allowed by every 
one who know^s anything of the matter 
to be a monstrous dear hole, and it’s so 

full of Jews, and your d-d Scotch 

and Irish sharking rascals, as you can’t 
think. These fellows are sure to pick 
up their crumbs wherever they go, and 


no 

where the devil won’t you find ’em ? 
For my part, I think the old saying as 
true as the Prayer Book, when it says, 
that your Scotch and Newcastle grind¬ 
stones-” 

“ Now just baud ye there, Joseph 
Aitkins,” cried a Scotch smacksman, 
interrupting the last speaker, “ for my 
certy ye’re just far enough. Hae you 
the cheek to stand up before me and 
say, that a’ the Scotch folk are shark¬ 
ing rascals, sir ?” 

“ Mayhap I have, mate—and what 
then r 

“ What then, sir—what then did 
ye say ?” cried the kindling Scot, 

why just that ye’re a liar, a muckle 
foul-mouthed liar, wha’s filthy tongue 
wad be nane the waur o’ a gude scra¬ 
ping. That’s just what then, sir.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! d’ye hear that now, 
mates?” cried the seaman, laughing; 
“ may I die but I did but barely men¬ 
tion the Scotch, and here is Watty 
Nettlestang like a red-hot shot ready 
to shuttle me. Come, come, my red¬ 
cheeked canny laddie, don’t go to be 
foolish now; for if I did hook in the 
careful folks of your calf country, I at 
least knew that you were out on’t.” 

“ Out on’t or in on’t, sir, ye suld 
aye speak the truth,” cried the Scots¬ 
man, with animation, “ and no be 
gaun to compare ane’s kith and kin 
wi’ the only creatures wha are under 
the ban o’ the Almighty.” 

“ Oh, ho !” rejoined the smiling 
Atkins, “ then if I understand you 
aright, mate, the Jews and the Irish 
are"sent to Coventry.—D—n me, but 
that’s something new, however.” 

“ I did not say so, Joseph,” answer¬ 
ed Nettlestang; “ so ye needna tak 
me up before I fa’. It’s weel kent the 
Irish are our ain folk, and just as good, 
if no better, than ony o’ us—and it’s as 
weel kent by the liaill o’ us what the 
Jews are—a parcel o’ cheating neer- 
do-weels.” 

“ Glory, my heart of oak, and give 
us your flipper,” shoved in a turbu¬ 
lent Irishman named Barny Donelly, 
coming forward and shaking Nettle¬ 
stang heartily by the hand. “ By 
the powers of war, but 1 honour you 
now, and the country that bore you! 
As for Joe Atkins, honey, you need 
not mind him, nor the never a morsel 
he spakes—I know him of old, dear— 
he’s real Sussex hang you must know, 
of the real stockfish kidney I mane— 
that is good for the devil a cross at all at 
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all, until it gets a hearty drubbing. So 
if your so minded, boy, and he goes on 
to be after comparing any longer our 
ould fathers, and brothers, and cousins, 
and all that, to your rascally dews 
and other ugly creatures, why up fist 
and down with him. As sure as my 
name’s Donelly I’ll back you with all 
my soul—for I loves the good people 
at home as well as yourself, ay and 
ould Ireland to hoot, honey—I think 
it will be devilish funny, indeed, if the 
one or other of us can’t take the Eng¬ 
lish conceit out on him in a brace of 
shakes.” 

“ You hear now, mates, how un¬ 
mercifully I’m abused, for a mere no¬ 
thing,” cried Atkins, addressing those 
around him. “ I’m a liar—I’m Sussex 
bang—and I’m the devil knows how 
many other hard names, and all for 
saying, what we all knows to be true, 
that your Scotch and Irish are to be 
found in every hole and corner of this 
here world, humbugging and pick¬ 
ing up their crumbs, as plentiful 
almost as the Jews themselves. Now 
to all this here nonsense I’d scorn to 
return a wng of my tongue, were’t not, 
d’ye see, that I am where I am; any¬ 
where else, believe me, mates, Joe 

Atkins would think d-d little of 

himself if he wan’t able to say, that, 
for a single pint of grog, he has the 
conceit to think himself bang enough 
to thrash the pair of ’em, one after 
t’other, in the twirling of a mop-stick.” 

“ Would you faith, Joseph Aitkins?” 
cried Nettlestang, with a grin of de¬ 
fiance. “ Od, I’d like to see you try it, 
lad. I’m unco doubtfae you’d find it 
a dourer job than ye’re aware o’, ye 
gibble-gahbling niger that ye’re.” 

“Well said, Scotchman,” cried a 
mischievous listener, encouraging the 
broil—“ Why hang me, Joe, but 
that’s a complete nailer to ye, my lad.” 

“ I’d rather consider it a direct 
challenge, mate,” chimed a second. 

“ I’m a little inclined to think that 
way myself,” cried Atkins coolly, 
“ and so without any more palaver, 
for I won’t eat up my words, I don’t 
care although I should make them 
good. What say the pair on ye ? Wilt 
go down to the galley now—or would’st 
rather make it a lantern business ?— 
it’s all one to I—1 cheerfully give you 
your choice.” 

“ I’m ready for you momently, Jo¬ 
seph,” cried Nettlestang eagerly, “for 
let the consequence be what it will. 
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I'll no stand by and hear auld Scot¬ 
land bamboozled, it will I no.” 

“ Well behaved again, Watty,” cried 
his former encourager, rubbing his 
hands together with delight. “ Come, 
mates, let’s down to the galley instant¬ 
ly and let them have it out.” 

“ Och, and we’ll do no such a thing, 
honey,” cried Barny, in evident wrath; 
“ so do be so good as shut up your 
potato-trap if you please, for the devil 
a one here wishes a word of advice 
from a spalpeen like you.” 

“ I’ll be hang’d now if Barny’s not 
beginning to hen,” cried a looker-on. 

“ Why that’s nothing uncommon,” 
said a second ; “ every one knows Do- 
nelly’s a wheeling cock.” 

“ No, honey,” cried the Irishman 
with animation, “ I'm neither begin¬ 
ning to hen nor to wheel either, though 
troth on me, I rather wish to keep my 
trotters clear of the darbies. How¬ 
ever, I don’t care a skirrach, so faith 
just come along with you all, mates, 
and the devil fly away with the 
liindermost.” 

So saying, the daring fellow darted 
from the forecastle and disappeared 
down the fore-hatchway. He was im¬ 
mediately followed by Atkins and 
Nettlestang, with a crowd of curious 
amateurs. 

We think it quite unnecessary to 
describe the battle which followed, 
such affairs being quite common in 
newly congregated ships’ companies, 
until the various grades of skill, from 
the champion downwards, are proper¬ 
ly fixed, when all goes on smoothly. 
We will only shortly observe, that it 
was a hard, a desperate, and a keenly 
contested conflict—that the utmost 
order and silence, as far as possible, 
was maintained—and that fortunately 
for the credit of Atkins, who was in 
great distress, and while every faculty 
of the numerous auditors was wound 
up to the highest pitch as to its final 
issue. Captain Switcliem came sudden¬ 
ly on board—his ears were attracted by 
tne bustle—the parti es were all i n stant- 
ly seized, and immediately put in irons. 

Whether the Captain had received 
any farther intelligence when on shore 
or not, is not known, but certain it is 
that he was not long on board ere the 
Bounce was once more under way, 
with her head directed in the course of 
the Canaries. She thus carried on 
under easy sail for the first two days, 


without anything happening worthy of 
notice; but on the third, about nearly 
the meridian, the look-out hailing 
the deck, first sung out. Land ahead ! 
and immediately after backed his inti¬ 
mation with the triumphant bawl of 
Two mil on the Ice- how ! 

“ Bravo, my brave fellow 1” cried 
the captain, snatching up his glass, 
and leaping on the forecastle, “ point 
to them, my lad.” 

“ I have them, sir,” said Lieutenant 
Fyke, who had eagerly followed him ; 
“ I see them quite distinctly—they 
appear to me to be square-rigged.” 

“ The very description. Fyke,” cried 
the captain exultingly —“ the very de¬ 
scription, by my honour.—Oh ay, I 
have them now—yes, as you say, 
they are square-rigged.—Oh, to a 
certainty, it must be them, for you’ll 
remark, my good sir, how much they 
loom like war vessels, and I heard of 
none of ours being on this station at 
present. Zounds, Fyke, pipe make 
sail directly, and let’s down upon them 
before they are aware—they never 
could be better placed than they are 
now. But stop, stop a little, my good 
sir—ha, ha, ha! just put your glass 
to your eye, Fyke—ha, ha, ha! as I 
wish to be saved if they’re not making 
sail to give us chase.” 

“ I see what they’re about, sir,” re¬ 
plied Lieutenant Fyke, drily; “ but 
why not make sail to run away?” 

“Oh, bless your soul, not at all,” 
cried Captain Switcliem, “ they bear 
not the smallest indication of that. 
Fyke, which besides you know to be 
impossible in our present situation, 
unless we all turn in. No, no, my 
good sir, look you again, and you’ll be 
quite of my opinion. Now, by mine 
honour, Mr Columbia, but you’re a 
fine fellow, and mean to save us a 
deal of trouble ; come on, old slyboots, 
come on—even though you should 
catch a tartar.—Ha, ha, ha !—D’ye 
think I’m right now, Fyke?” 

“ Quite so, sir,” replied the first 
Lieutenant, with a smile; “ ’pon my 
honour, Jonathan doesn’t seem to be 
aware what he is about.” 

" So much the better. Fyke; so 
much the better,” continued the Cap¬ 
tain. “ However, we mustn’t allow 
honest Jonathan to smoke us either, 
so dispatch a messenger down to our 
junior Lieutenant, Mr Plush, and tell 
him by all means to make his fellows 
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get their guns ready, but to keep 
the main deck ports fast until further 
orders. You may also tell your own 
division of boarders to stand ready, 
Fyke, for if we are right in our conjec¬ 
tures at all, my plan is this,—I think 
I’ll first astonish the foremost with a 
broadside or two, and then throw 
you on board of her to make her your 
own—as for the second, you know we 
can pepper her at our leisure. What 
think ye, Fyke ?” 

“ I think your scheme excellent, 
sir,” said the first Lieutenant, “ and 
shall feel myself honoured in the 
execution of your orders.” 

“ Come, come, Fyke, no flattery, I 
beseech you; ’tis not such a pleasant 
service I’m putting you on, I assure 
you ; but you know, as our friend 
Nailparing sings, and he’s a cool cal¬ 
culating sprig of the old school, ‘Pro¬ 
motion lies through a thorny path *—So 
come now, my good Fyke, let me see 
you exert yourself, and get all things 
in order as smartly as you can. Mean¬ 
time I’ll watch their motions.” 

“ You may depend upon me, sir,” 
said the first Lieutenant, retiring. 

The utmost bustle now prevailed in 
clearing away for action, and no long 
time elapsed ere all was ready—the 
guns being manned and double shotted, 
and the lighted matches secured in 
their tubs. The utmost silence now 
prevailed—the Bounce jogging slowly 
onwards towards the land, and the two 
vessels bearing up to her under a 
heavy press of sail. Hardly had a 
quarter of an hour elapsed, when a 
shot from the headmost vessel whistled 
over the Bounce’s bowsprit. 

“ Oh, you blockhead,” cried Captain 
Switchem, smiling and showing his 
teeth, “ I see what you take me 
for now—an outward-bound India- 
man. However, I’ll convince you of 
your mistake in a very few minutes. 
Gracious Heavens, Fyke,” continued 
he, addressing his second in command, 
who had now joined him, do go for¬ 
ward and keep those fellows close 
under the gunnel—they’re so impa¬ 
tient, they’ll completely spoil the joke 
altogether. Steady, my brave fellows, 
be steady, I beseech you—you’ll get 
plenty of Jonathan in a very few 
minutes—but for God’s sake let him 
near us a little more.” 

Another shot from the same vessel 
again whizzed athwart the bowsprit. 

“ Steady, Steady, my gallant lads,” 


cried Captain Switchem, observing with 
secret satisfaction the impatient fidgets 
of his gunners, “ just a very few mo¬ 
ments longer, upon my honour. 
Quartermaster, keep her away—there 
now, steady, and keep her so. Are 
you all ready below. Fyke ?” 

“ All ready, sir,” replied his first 
Lieutenant. 

“ Then you may fly to your com¬ 
mand as soon as you please, for I 
mean to speak to this skirmisher di¬ 
rectly—he’ll do us damage else. Mr 
Doeboy, are you all ready forward ?” 

“ All ready, sir, and out of all 
patience.” 

te Ah well, that’s all just as it should 
be. But for God’s sake, Doeboy, 
caution your people to be cool and 
steady, and be sure to take a good 
aim — they have every advantage.” 

A third shot now flew over the 
Bounce’s forecastle from the foremost 
brig, which was now nearly within 
pistol-shot to leeward. This also be¬ 
ing paid no attention to, she at last 
commenced a regular sort of running 
fire, at the same time hoisting the 
American colours. 

“ Now, my good friend Jonathan,” 
cried the Captain, unsheathing his 
splendid sabre, “ I’ll coquette with 
you no longer, for you’ve at last done 
exactly what I wanted. Quarter¬ 
master, the moment I give the word, 
be sure that you luff her up—Signal¬ 
man, are you ready ? Mr Doeboy, 
look out there—ready, ready, oh !” 

“ All ready, sir,” was the response. 

“ Then Fire !— Hoist away /” bawl¬ 
ed the Captain, and the brig that mo¬ 
ment was completely undeceived by a 
broadside that made her stagger again, 
while the British cross fluttered its de¬ 
fiance in the breeze. The Captain now 
ordered the main deck ports to be 
hoisted, and immediately another and 
more heavy broadside was poured into 
the brig which created the most mani¬ 
fest confusion. 

“ Away there, boarders, away!” 
bawled the captain. 

The drum rolled, the boats were 
lowered, when Lieutenant Fyke and 
his boarders (among whom was our 
hero and his steady friend Dennis) 
started on deck, leaped into the boats, 
and gallantly boarded the brig, cutlass 
in hand. This was a service of un¬ 
common danger ; for the brig was full 
of men of the most daring resolution, 
and though the unexpected broadsides 
13 
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they had received had done consider¬ 
able execution, yet were they more 
astonished than defeated. Roused from 
their stupor at the sight of the boarders 
pouring in upon them, they seized 
their arms, and a most sanguinary fight 
ensued. The Bounce had now receded 
so far astern, for the purpose of attack¬ 
ing the second brig, that no assistance 
could be expected from her in any¬ 
thing like time—Lieutenant Fyke and 
his boarders therefore fought for their 
lives. Twice had they gained the 
quarter deck of the brig, and twice were 
they driven back with great loss on both 
sides to her hows ; on a third desperate 
rally, however, they once more fought 
their way to her after-quarter, and 
Lieutenant Fyke, assisted by Edward 
and Dennis, who never left him, was 
in the very act of pulling down the 
Fifteen Stars, when he was felled to 
the deck by the butt end of a musket 
of a colossal man of colour. He fell 
on his face, and lay there completely 
senseless ; and the tall dingy monster, 
uttering a loud howl of triumph, was 
in the very act of repeating his blow, 
when it was successfully parried by 
Edward, while Dennis at a single 
stroke of his cutlass stretched his huge 
carcase on the deck. They now once 
more flew aft and hauled down the 
colours, instantly hoisting the union in 
its place. Then cheering their com¬ 
rades once more to action, they each 
took a gangway, which they charged 
with such determined courage, that 
after a short but severe conflict, they 
succeeded in forcing the crew from the 
deck, and immediately battened down 
the hatches upon them. In the very act 
of doing this Edward received his last 
and most serious wound; a pistol being 
fired through the hatches at him, the 
ball of which lodging in his right arm 
rendered it useless in a moment. He 
had already received different strokes 
of the cutlass, and other missiles, on 
various parts of his body, and the 
point of a pike had been driven through „ 
the fleshy part of his thigh; but cir¬ 
cumstanced aslieknewthey all were, he 
had hitherto persevered with astonish¬ 
ing resolution, determined to conquer 
or die along with his companions. 
Finding that, on account of his disa¬ 
bled arm, he could be of no farther 
service, he thought he would now go 
aft, and look after the remains of Lieu¬ 
tenant Fyke, a gentleman who had 
been uniformly favourable to him, and 
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whose deeds of kindness he had often 
experienced. On reaching the quarter¬ 
deck he found him still lying on his 
face, and the blood flowing profusely 
from a large wound in his head. Un¬ 
acquainted with surgery, he knew not 
how to proceed, and was pondering in 
his own mind what to do, when he 
thought he observed a slight convulsive 
shudder come over the extremities of 
his officer. Fie eagerly renewed his 
attentions, and his joy was complete 
when he discovered that he still breath¬ 
ed. Disregarding himself for a mo¬ 
ment, although he bled from various 
parts, he succeeded in turning Lieu¬ 
tenant Fyke round on his back, un¬ 
tied his collar, and sitting down and 
placing the wounded head on his un¬ 
harmed thigh, he resolved to wait with 
patience the arrival of Dennis, who, 
with the others, was still forward se¬ 
curing more effectually the turbulent 
and desperate prisoners of the brig. 

Nothing could exceed the astonish¬ 
ment of Dennis, who had luckily re¬ 
ceived no serious injury, when he came 
aft and beheld the officer lie most re¬ 
spected, and the friend he most loved, 
in such a miserable plight. Edward 
by this time had become so exceeding¬ 
ly weak through loss of blood, as to be 
nearly in a state of complete stupor, 
and was found by Dennis leaning over 
his officer, whom he had meant to sup¬ 
port, in a state almost bordering on 
insensibility, the blood which flowed 
from their united wounds mingling 
and moving slowly away to leeward. 
Dennis stood for a moment looking at 
the unfortunate pair, then throwing 
from him his deep-dyed cutlass, he 
sprung forward, and was on his knees 
before Edward in a moment. Taking 
him kindly round the middle, lie 
gazed earnestly for some time on liis 
now pallid countenance, repeatedly 
wiped away the blood which trickled 
down his temples, then burst into 
tears, and exclaimed— 

“ Och, och, my dear fellow, and has 
it indeed come thus hard upon you !— 
och, by the powers now, and I’m sorry 
for it—indeed, darling, I am !—Now 
what shall I do for you, honey ?—speak 
if you can, dear—tell your Mahoney 
what he can do for you, and he’ll fly 
like the devil in a gale of wind. Och, 
och, how pale you grow, Ned!—By 
the powers now, if lie’s not going, that’s 
flat—Lord, Lord, what shall I do!— 
what can I do !” 
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“ Water, water J” faintly articula¬ 
ted Edward. 

“ Water, honey/' cried the despond¬ 
ing Dennis, suddenly springing to his 
feet, “ by the powers but you shall 
have that in the twinkling of a sun¬ 
beam/' and away he ran to the tank, 
and for want of a better utensil came 
back with his leathern hat full of that 
precious liquid. 

Edward drank greedily, and felt 
somewhat revived ; and as many others 
had now flocked round him, he was 
in no want of such immediate assist¬ 
ance as could be had. Among these. 
Bill Lyson and Jack Sykes took the 
lead—their age and experience suggest¬ 
ing expedients which rawer wit could 
never have thought of. The neck ker¬ 
chiefs were freely volunteered as ban¬ 
dages for the heads of their officer and 
comrade; another was employed as a 
torniquet on Edward’s thigh; and 
Dennis Mahoney’s joy was unbounded 
when Bill Lyson and Jack Sykes both 
assured him that the bone of Edward’s 
arm was still quite sound. Making a 
couch of old sails, jackets, &c. &c. 
beaft the wheel, they carefully placed 
the two invalids side by side—dispo¬ 
sed of the dead and dying sans cere- 
mon ie —\placed a strong guard on the 
twohatchways, well armed—and tliere- 
mainder taking their station round the 
companion-ladder hatch, they steered 
directly after the Bounce, who was 
standing in for the land, with the 
other brig as a prize in her wake. 
Continuing their course with a fair 
wind, they all went into Teneriffe 
that same afternoon, and let go their 
anchors before the town of Santa 
Cruz. 

As Captain Switchem meant to wood 
and water at this island, which would 
detain him for a few days, he lost no 
time in applying to the governor for 
permission to land his sick and wound¬ 
ed during the period of his stay. His 
request was immediately granted, to¬ 
gether with a voluntary offer from 
the governor of the use of his hospitals 
—an offer which was gladly accepted. 
Lieutenant Fyke and Edward, together 
with a number of others, were there¬ 
fore immediately sent on shore, and 
conveyed with the utmost carefulness 
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to the government hospital—where, it 
is almost needless to add, their wounds 
being strictly examined and properly 
dressed, they met with every attention 
which an intelligent, a humane, and 
a generous people could bestow. 

In the hospital of Santa Cruz, Ed¬ 
ward and his companions enjoyed every 
comfort they could possibly want or 
wish for—the inhabitants of the town, 
in whom the natural grave dignity of 
the Spaniard is happily blended with 
the airy vivacity of France, frequent¬ 
ly visiting them, and vying with each 
other in their tokens of kindness and 
hospitality. But this was too good a 
life to last long, and the hour of their 
departure at last arrived. The captain, 
with the governor’s assent, having 
permitted the best half of the Ameri¬ 
cans to go on shore, had now got the 
Bounce and her two prizes ready for 
sea—and Doctor Cawdle having re¬ 
ported all his patients out of danger, 
they were, with much regret on Ed¬ 
ward’s part, conveyed from the hospi¬ 
tal to the frigate, which immediately 
after sailed for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Lieutenant Fyke, now convalescent, 
showed Edward the utmost attention 
and kindness during the passage, fre¬ 
quently visiting him personally in 
his hammock in sick bay, and often 
sending him any little delicacy he 
thought he would like from the ward¬ 
room table. All this goodness, how¬ 
ever, was completely counteracted by 
the bad air, the salt provisions, the un¬ 
ceasing noise, and the stinted allowance 
of necessary cordials, universally to be 
found in a vessel of war. It was not 
therefore without a feeling of much 
satisfaction, weak and emaciated as he 
was, that at the end of six weeks of 
severe suffering, he found himself go¬ 
ing over the Bounce’s side in his ham¬ 
mock, for the purpose of being convey¬ 
ed to Halifax hospital. He afterwards 
learnt, that through the mediation of 
Lieutenant Fyke, who had also taken 
lodgings ashore, he had been accom¬ 
panied by his steady friends Maho¬ 
ney, Lyson, and Sykes—who, after 
seeing him safely moored, and having 
taken an affectionate farewell, left the 
hospital in a very gloomy frame of 
mind. 

S. 
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What do you think the gay, spright¬ 
ly, tasteful, light-minded French have 
been talking of for the last six months ? 
A new opera, you will say, or poem, 
two rival fashions, D’Arlincourt’s last 
romance, or Talleyrand’s dry bon- 
mot—all wrong, quiet astray, it is 
neither on wit, literature, the arts, 
the mode, nor any other of its prover¬ 
bial occupations, that the French mind 
is bent at present. No, no, our neigh¬ 
bours have become men of business, 
quite above such trifling; and the sole 
object of thought and word amongst 
them is, and has been, nothing other 
than the stocks, M. de Villele, and 
his three per cents. Enter their sa¬ 
lons, peruse their journals, pam¬ 
phlets,* read even their long faces, 
and no other subject will you find 
interesting or occupying them. Hear 
them—why, you would think this Vil¬ 
lele was a Mazarin, a Dubois, a Seja- 
nus, a minister carrying into effect the 
worst whims of a rapacious despot, so 
desperate, clamorous, and unceasing 
is the outcry against him—and why, 
simply that he is determined to save 
the state some millions, and because 
he refuses to pay five per cent to the 
public creditor, when he can borrow 
at four per cent to pay off the debt. 
It is the simplest question in finance, 
one that even here the yelling hounds 
of the opposition press would be al¬ 
most ashamed to bay at. Yet their 
heaven, and earth, and logic, are sub¬ 
verted to convert so salutary an act 
into a state crime of diabolical turpi¬ 
tude. 

These can be no doubt of the gene¬ 
ral advantages to be derived from this 
measure, especially to such a country 
as France, where the rage for metro¬ 
politan and city-life has ever been 
such as to leave the country desert— 
desert, at least, of all those inhabit¬ 
ants whose comfortable incomes would 
enrich it. Since the conversion of the 
rentes , however, all the small fund- 
holders have been compelled to seek 
the usual interest for their limited ca¬ 
pitals, in land or active speculation. 
And the whole kingdom is at this mo¬ 
ment covered with Parisians in search 
of little landed proprietes, in lieu of 


the curtailed income which the finance 
minister now offers them. Nor is this 
movement confined to the middling 
ranks; it has extended higher. And 
more nobles have established them¬ 
selves in their country-seats this sum¬ 
mer, than has been known since fif¬ 
teen. 

But you have enough of politics 
and political economy at home, with¬ 
out importing any ; so I pass to sub¬ 
jects of literature. You have read 
that eloquent, graphic, noble work of 
Segur’s, on the Russian Campaign, 
full of descriptive exaggeration and 
grandiloquence, however impartial and 
fair in its view of persons and poli¬ 
tics. He has sadly enraged the Buo- 
napartists, between whom and him 
the question is, whether the modern 
Caesar was sick or mad, when he com¬ 
mitted not only the grand imprudence 
of the Russian campaign, but also the 
minor strategic blunders which mark¬ 
ed it. There was one passage in the 
work, that very much amused me. 
The general is describing the terri¬ 
ble and unheard-of privations of the 
French soldier; amongst the chief 
misfortunes he enumerates, is the 
dreadful transition from the coun¬ 
tries where the eau-de-vie is made 
from wine, to those where it is distil¬ 
led from grain. This latter stuff, a 
beverage neither more nor less than 
whisky, the general exclaims against 
as the most pernicious of poisons, 
which when the unfortunate French¬ 
man chanced to taste, he was straight 
subdued, a dizziness and lethargy 
came over him, and he sunk by the 
road-side to rise no more. I cannot 
say, that those effects of whisky are 
extremely uncommon, except so far 
as the never waking after it; but if 
the plenty of such poisonous stuff 
formed one of the aggravations of the 
soldier’s fate, methinks I am acquaint¬ 
ed with troops of more than one coun¬ 
try, who would have volunteered en¬ 
thusiastically for sucli a campaign. 
Murat is unaccountably the hero of 
Segur’s first volume, unaccountably, I 
say, for even in the description of the 
battle of the Moskwa, Ney, the hero 
of the day, the Prince of the Moskwa, 
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is scarcely mentioned. Whilst, how¬ 
ever, the work was so far in progress, 
he must have submitted it to some 
friend, who remarked the neglect to 
the author; and he appears, in con- 
sequence,to have endeavoured, towards 
the conclusion of the work, to do more 
justice to the indomitable hardihood 
of Ney. 

As far as we may judge from sale, 
no bad criterion certainly, the publi¬ 
cation that has rivalled Segur’s in po¬ 
pularity, is the work of the Abbe de 
la Mennais, “ Sur 1*Indifference en 
Religion,” &c. Know ye, that the 
French have become arrant polemics. 
Ye have no idea of this on the other 
side of the water, where, no doubt, ye 
still suppose the French to be the 
same infidel, careless race as ever. Far 
from it. The Jesuits are springing up 
in influence, in wealth, and learning— 
no longer, indeed, to do them justice, 
the Jesuits of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
reign, but just such Jesuits as are cal¬ 
culated to advance the cause of their 
religion in the nineteenth century. 
There is no greater proof of the here¬ 
ditary, or, rather, corporate sagacity 
of that establishment, than that its 
sons have always suited their thoughts, 
arguments, and behaviour, to the age 
in which they lived. In the reign of 
Henry III. and IV., they made use of 
the dagger of the assassin ; and they 
were not singular. Later, they ruled 
mildly by keeping possession of the 
royal confessional, and did not root 
out the Jansenists, till they conde¬ 
scended to reason with them. Now, 
they do not make use of the strong 
and flagrant hand of power, which is, 
nevertheless, at their disposal; but 
whilst they proceed quietly to regain 
the wealth, establishments, and other 
sinews of their strength, their autho¬ 
rity over the public is not fulminated, 
but preached, and preached, moreover, 
in all humility, by such plausible rea¬ 
son ers as De la Mennais, Xavier Le 
Maistre, and others. 

In opposition to these Jesuits, you 
will, no doubt, in your own mind, op¬ 
pose a band of liberals, and infidels, 
casting forth jests and mockeries on 
their opponents, charging them with 
bigotry and hypocrisy, while they de¬ 
clare themselves above the folly and 
restraint of all religion. No such thing 
—even Deism has passed away, and 
hath ceased to be the mode ; and in¬ 
stead of the profane scoffing of Vol¬ 


taire and his disciples, we find M. 
Constant supporting religion vaguely, 
but with good will, and M. Keratry, an¬ 
other liberal member, gravely and se¬ 
riously proposing, in the midst of the 
utmost zeal for the Christian faith, a 
reform and emendation, if not in the 
principles of religion, at least in the 
forms and ceremonies of public wor¬ 
ship. Keratry, a French legislator, 
priding himself in his Catholicism, 
calls for prayers in the national tongue, 
for an election of bishops independent 
of Rome, and, in short, for a complete 
reform in church government. As a 
proof how much these disputes occupy 
and interest the public mind of France, 
it is but necessary to state, that a Pe¬ 
riodical of talent and popularity is de¬ 
voted solely to these discussions. It 
is called the Memorial Catholiqve , and 
is supported by De la Mennais and 
his confreres. 

Between the rival religionists, Je¬ 
suits and reformers, stands, but en¬ 
trenched on liberal ground, a journal 
entitled Le Globe. It is the first pure¬ 
ly literary paper ever established in 
France; and the spirit with which it 
is conducted, the eminent talent that 
from time to time is conspicuous in its 
pages, and above all, the impartial tone 
of its politics and morals, so far as a li¬ 
terary journal can meddle in such con¬ 
siderations, entitle it to that attention 
amongst us, which it has already at¬ 
tained in its own country. Its spirit 
is, moreover, something new, and al¬ 
together different from the impious, 
joking, hackneyed cant, which Mes¬ 
sieurs Jouy, &c., those wretched dregs 
of the Voltaire school, still kept up for 
the entertainment of the good Pari¬ 
sians, until of late. The Globe has put 
an end to that set,—a success that de¬ 
serves our gratitude and admiration, 
even if it did not otherwise command 
both. During the reign of the Miroir 
and the Fandore , it was held as an 
axiom, that French readers would to¬ 
lerate nothing serious, unless what was 
downright political. The Globe , how¬ 
ever, commenced its career in the very 
teeth of this prejudice. It was grave, 
sensible, dignified, flattering nought, 
nor royalty nor revolution, uttering 
no jokes, and disdaining to convert it¬ 
self, like its predecessors, into a mere 
play-bill, in order to gain popularity 
with a play-going people. And in de¬ 
spite of inauspicious prophecy, it has 
succeeded, forming itself the most fla- 
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grant proof of the serious character, in 
which the proverbial gaiety, the an¬ 
cient mercuriality and lightness of the 
French people, is merging fast. 

The editor is Dubois, a young Bre¬ 
ton, an ex-professor of some of the 
Parisian colleges, a man of great in¬ 
formation, coolness, and sagacity. It 
is amusing to peruse his excellent ar¬ 
ticles on the religious warfare carried 
on, the shrewdness he displays, the 
impartiality he exercises, now demand¬ 
ing fair play for the maligned Jesuits, 
and now answering the expostulations 
of the reform and anti-Jesuit party, 
who accuse him as the ally of super¬ 
stition. To us English, who are so 
far removed in principle and feeling 
from the field of such a controversy, 
it is interesting to contemplate these 
struggles of the thinking men of a na¬ 
tion, without a creed, in want of one, 
and in dubiety where to fix. France 
resents in this respect a primitive 
ind of society, without precedents, 
without prejudices, without a past , I 
may almost say,—such a blank, such 
a tabula rasa of principle has been 
handed down to the present genera¬ 
tion. 

The most remarkable articles in the 
paper are certainly those of Jouffroy, 
a disciple of Cousin, but far more a 
man, or rather a philosopher, of the 
world, than the late captive to the 
Prussians. A paper of his, entitled, 
De la Sorhonne, et des Philosophes , is 
considered the manifesto of the very 
powerful party to which it belongs ; it 
professes an equal contempt for Vol¬ 
taire and for the Sorbonne. No essay 
could at once have been more auda¬ 
cious, more just, or more useful. I 
wish you would allow me to translate 
carefully for you this, and his essay 
on the extinction of Dogmes; they 
would be worthy of one or two pages, 
which Balaam might otherwise oc¬ 
cupy. The criticism on the arts, espe¬ 
cially the musical criticism, is original 
and first-rate, an opinion not to be 
predicated possibly of any such thing 
in this country. As to light writing, 
and poetical criticism, that is average, 
and romantique , of course, from the 
youth of its writers. In short, it is one 
of those periodicals, whose establish¬ 
ment forms an era in the literature of 
an age, and which, in its short career, 
has had a most manifest influence on 
the tone and style of criticism, pole¬ 
mics, and periodical writing in France. 


% e of the Day. TIT 

You have seen the clever letters of 
young De Stael upon England. It con¬ 
tains many naive remarks; one is the 
utter astonishment of the author, that 
during the debates and difficulties of 
the late marriage-act, no member could 
have thought of proposing to make 
marriage a civil contract. The good 
Baron attributes the non-appearance 
of this liberal proposition to its not 
having occurred, forsooth, to any of 
our legislators. Alas! how little he 
knows Henry Brougham and his 
friends ! Ten times over did the sub¬ 
lime thought occur to them, we may 
inform M. De Stael, although, thank 
Heaven, they stood in too much dread 
of the sound religious principles of the 
English people to dare to put forward 
any such opinion. Do not impute this 
to their ignorance, as you do most 
naively, M. Le Baron, but to their 
fears and caution. Another of the 
Baron’s targets for declaiming at, is 
the Droit d’Ain esse, against which he 
brings all the old principles of the Re¬ 
volution to combat it. There is one 
thing we may learn from modern 
France at present, and it is this, viz. 
That prejudices but a quarter of a 
century old are firmer, more obstinate, 
and more difficult to be overturned, 
than those which have endured for 
ages. Opinions so very old are ques¬ 
tioned at times by those who hold 
them, whilst those of yesterday, such 
as the minor points of the Revolution¬ 
ary code, are the offspring of yester¬ 
day’s reign of reason, and are looked 
on as utterly unquestionable. Such 
are the existing French prejudices 
against hallowing the union of the 
sexes by a religious ceremony, and 
against supporting the gentility and 
aristocracy of a country, by allowing 
eldest sons a superior claim to landed 
property. Those institutions of ours 
they look upon as Gothic; nor do they 
admit any reasoning on the subject, 
deeming, in limine, the supporter of 
any such argument too illiberal to be 
hearkened to. 

The most popular employment of 
the learned in France at present seems 
to be history. It is the mine in which 
almost every man of talent hath set 
himself to work. M. De Barante’s 
excellent and picturesque History of 
the Duke of Burgundy you have heard 
of at least, and Mignet’s celebrated 
abridgement of Revolutionary Effects 
and Causes. These, however, have 
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been some time published. And in the 
historic mine, to continue my meta¬ 
phor, revolution is the vein of metal 
most prized and followed. Vertot 
seems to reanimate each pen. Mazure 
has written our Revolution of 1688, 
and Guigot is busy upon our anterior 
one ; whilst Thierry has attained the 
highest success, by his History of the 
Conquest of England by the Normans, 
to compose which, he is said to have 
secluded himself from all society for 
ten years. What he found so peculi¬ 
arly to interest him in the period he 
has chosen, is quite beyond my con¬ 
ceptions. With us, who have been now 
a long time wearied with the mid¬ 
dle ages, and all that relates to them, 
such a work would not have the small¬ 
est chance of being read. Rut in 
France, where the mania of research 
and historic retrospect is altogether 
new, not long since, indeed, awaken¬ 
ed, for the first time, by the volumes 
of Sismondi, works on this subject and 
sera are most greedily perused and 
spoken of. The exhaustion, too, of 
memoirs, which have of late been rare 
of appearance, and scant in informa¬ 
tion, has necessitated this zeal for 
more elaborate and more finished nar¬ 
ration. Not only has this general pro¬ 
pensity towards history been produc¬ 
tive of the many works of the first 
class I have enumerated, but its influ¬ 
ence has been felt in the very lowest de¬ 
partment of historic writing. Abridge¬ 
ment upon abridgement of the histo¬ 
ries of all nations under the sun issue 
in duodecimo from the press. They 
are called Resumes, and have been 
multiplied beyond number. Felix 
Rodin, who originated the idea in his 
Resume de VHistoire de la France, 
and who has written some dozen more 
perhaps, is styled, in consequence, ei¬ 
ther le Fere or le Prince des Resumes, 
I forget which. And apropos to Ro¬ 
din, know, that this Prince des Re - 
sii9)it \y has laid hold on poor Rentham, 
who is here cooling his hot brain with 
shower-baths, and guards him from 
the too vulgar adoration of the vete¬ 
ran’s French worshippers, by consti¬ 
tuting himself his Cerberus, and thus 
enhancing highly the honour and va¬ 
lue of the juris-consult, by the diffi¬ 
culty or utter impossibility of obtain¬ 
ing a sight of his benign countenance. 
In truth, the old gentleman’s charac¬ 
ter is rising fast beneath the rigid 
gentleman-usherghip of Felix. 
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The acting drama seems at a very 
low ebb indeed. Jouy has written a 
play, Belisarie, I believe, and Vien- 
net another, neither worth mention¬ 
ing. The theatrical attractions of Pa¬ 
ris at present are first and principally. 
Jocko, a man-ape, who rivals Talma, 
and whom the King of Prussia went 
to see the first night of his Majesty’s 
arrival here, as a token, I suppose, of 
Prussian taste. Pasta, Fodor, both at 
war ; and the Crociato, with its splen¬ 
did choruses, fill the Italian Opera to 
overflowing. Whilst Perlet, the French 
Mathews, but a very inferior mime 
indeed to our Highgate friend, brings 
visitors to the Gymnase. However, 
although the stage offers nothing re¬ 
markable, the press has sent forth a 
volume of dramas, which has made a 
noise; I mean the Theatre de Clara 
Gazul, dramas, Spanish by pretence, 
but written by a young Frenchman 
of the name of Merime. They have 
not much spirit, and with us would 
perhaps be insipid; but for France, 
they are audaciously original, and 
therefore were presented not to an au¬ 
dience, but to the reading world, which 
has received them most favourably. 

The poets have been scribbling, as 
usual, more respectably than remark¬ 
ably. Lamartine has turned laureat, 
and written a Chant du Sucre, as exe¬ 
crable as the Vision of Judgment, also 
more Last Words of poor Ryron, in 
the shape of another Canto of Childe 
Harold. His latest publication con¬ 
sists of a few pretty letters in verse, 
one of them addressed to his brother 
poet, Delavigne. To gratify any stray 
admirer of French poesy and Lamar¬ 
tine, I shall copy the best passage of 
these epitres; it concludes one of 
them:— 

u Notre ame est une source errante 
Qui, dans son onde transparente, 
S’empreint de la couleur des lieux ; 

De la nature elle est 1’image: 

Tantdt sombre comme un nuage, 

Tantdt pure comme les cieux! 

Si quittant ses rives fleuries, 

Ses dots, par leur pente emportes, 

Vont laver ces plages fletries 
Pur Pombre obscur des citds, 

Elle perd sa teinte azuree, 

Et, ne conservant que son nom, 

Elle tralne une onde alteree 
Que souille un orageux limon, 

Et le pasteur qui la vit naitre 
S’dtonnc, et ne peut reconnaitre 
L’eau murmurante du vallon. 
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Mais, d£s qu’ abandonnant ces plages, 

Et retrouvant son lit natal, 

Sa pente, sous de verts ombrages, 
Itamene son flot de christal, 

Sur le sable d’or qu’elle arrose, 

En murmurant elle ddpose 
L’ombre qui temit ses couleurs, 

Et dans son sein que le del dore, 
Limpide, elle retrace encore 
L’azur du soir ou de l’aurore, 

Les bois, les astres, et les fleurs !” 

Delavigne has either been idle, or is 
else brooding o’er a drama, and Be- 
ranger now and then improvises a 
chanson , too hold for the press, which 
he commits, however, to the kind 
echoes of his friends, through whom it 
soon reaches every ear, that a chanson 
of Beranger could delight. There are 
minor poets, of whom gallantry ob¬ 
liges me to notice Mademoiselle Del- 
phine Gay, the Sappho of the Pari¬ 
sians. She very sillily improvises an 
Ode to Gros, who was then painting 
the Cupola of St Genevieve, which 
provoked much laughter. There is, 
however, much prettiness in her verse 
at times, as she has lately besought 
Christians for the Greeks in very spi¬ 
rited couplets for so young a lady. I 
must not forget a Frenchman, M. Eu¬ 
gene de Pradel, who has attempted to 
rival the Italian wiprovisatori in deli¬ 
vering himself of rhymes on any given 
subject extempore. He gathered a very 
respectable audience, which, as well as 
himself, he put into tortures inde¬ 
scribable. Not one returned from the 
improvisations with a whole nail or a 
sound head, so quickly contagious was 
the biting and scratching, by which 
the poet sought in vain to facilitate 
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his delivery. There are several other 
works, Xavier Le Maistre’s Tales, for 
example, and Marchangy’s Tristan 
Le Voyageur, that I wished to have 
spoken of, but further I shall not tres¬ 
pass for the present. 


P. S. You have seen in the papers 
some notice of a discovery made by an 
Irish physician in Paris, Dr Barry. 
His doctrine is, that the reflux of 
blood to the heart is occasioned by the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Conse¬ 
quently the cupping-glass, or exhaust¬ 
ed receiver, is the remedy to be ap¬ 
plied to a bite by a rabid or poisonous 
animal. The Doctor tried a great 
many experiments with success, and 
latterly with a viper, provided for 
him by the French government with 
great difficulty. It was made to bite 
two rabbits; the one was abandoned 
to its fate, and died in a few minutes ; 
the wound of the other was covered 
with the glass, and it survived free of 
poison or disease. Cavillers impeach 
the originality of this momentous dis¬ 
covery, by saying, that the system of 
sucking poisonous wounds practised of 
old, was a remedy on the same princi¬ 
ple ; but sucking was an obvious re¬ 
medy, not made use of on any scien¬ 
tific principle, as is the glass. In the 
common and unavoidable event of 
hydrophobia, this is a discovery of the 
greatest utility and importance. Dr 
Barry held a high surgical rank in the 
Portuguese service, and was lately ho¬ 
noured by the sovereign of that king¬ 
dom with the order of the Tower and 
Sword. 
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ON THE USE OF METAPHORS. 

" We must speak by the Card, or Equivocation will undo us.’* 


It is said to have been a boast of 
Swift, or some of his friends, “ that 
he had hardly a metaphor in all his 
works.” This, if true, was but a fool¬ 
ish boast. It is, however, not true; 
but is not therefore the less foolish— 
as shall be made to appear by and by. 
It is not easy to conceive why a man 
should think his style improved by the 
entire absence, were such a thing pos¬ 
sible, of Metaphor. There is, to be 
sure, a vulgar idea, that a style not me¬ 
taphorical is necessarily a plain style. 
In one sense of the word this is true, 
or rather this is a truism. If, however, 


by the term “ plain,” is to be under¬ 
stood a style more intelligible than 
other styles, the assertion is unfound¬ 
ed. There can be no doubt, that men 
ambitious of metaphorical expression, 
are very liable to fail in their attempt 
to express themselves metaphorically, 
and thus darken and confuse their 
language. But this is not the fault 
of metaphor. It is the fault of the 
writer. That a happily written figu¬ 
rative style is not less easy to be com¬ 
prehended than any other, it needs 
only a consideration of the nature of 
Metaphor to show. It is less easy of 
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attainment than a plainer method; 
but when attained, just as obvious to 
the comprehension of the reader, 

A Metaphor may be defined to be 
the appellation of something by the 
name of some other thing, to which it 
has some similitude, or with which 
it has some quality in common. Dr 
Johnson well describes it as “ a si¬ 
mile in one word.” Now whathasheen 
the original reason of authors, whether 
of prose or poetry, adopting this ex- 
edient ? Surely not the desire of 
eing unintelligible ! If we only ask 
the question why are metaphors made 
use of, the plain answer is this—to 
render more striking some unusual or 
abstract expression, by joining to it 
another idea which is less common, or 
less abstract, to illustrate the first. Thus 
we say “ striking effect,” adding to the 
abstract general idea of effect, the vi¬ 
sible idea of a blow ; and this we do 
to give additional force and meaning 
to the phrase, and for no other reason. 
What is the reason of poets being so 
wedded to the employment of meta¬ 
phors ? Not for the sake of being ob¬ 
scure—that they can be easily enough, 
God knows, without metaphors ; but 
for the sake of that force and intensity 
of meaning, which is the pith and 
marrow of poetry, and which is best 
attainable by the employment, where 
it is possible, of vivid and distinct 
imagery. 11 is for this reason that an 
original metaphor is better than one 
that is not original. It attracts the 
attention more strongly, and stamps 
the impression more forcibly upon the 
mind. Trite metaphors in time cease 
to be metaphors; even as Addison's 
lady was described by him, to have 
become of no sex after a few anniver¬ 
saries of the honey-moon. We em¬ 
ploy them without knowing that we 
do so ; and this accounts for the boast 
of Swift or his friends, with his books 
before them and their eyes open. It 
is perhaps almost impossible to con¬ 
struct a language which shall be di¬ 
vested of metaphor. Whether or not 
Bishop Wilkins’s philosophical lan¬ 
guage admitted them, I do not know; 
but I dare swear every other known 
language does. There are few truly ab- 
. siract words. Horne Tooke has made 
verbs of the prepositions and conjunc¬ 
tions ; and if he be right, nine in ten 
of them are metaphors, like the rest of 
their more pompous brethren. Your 
matter-of-fact people may find that 
they stand but upon hollow ground 


after all. If metaphor be a sin, we 
may say with FalstafF, “ God help the 
wicked.” Even the sciences that pre¬ 
tend to be the most abstracted, are 
over-run with them like Scotch thistles. 
The very term Metaphysic carries a 
metaphor in its tail. So does the term 
Abstract. Each of them has a figura¬ 
tive root. That the word Metaphor 
should be itself metaphorical, is only 
in keeping. As for the disclaimer of 
Swift, it reminds one of the worthy 
from a little north of the Tweed, who 
complacently demanded of some south 
country friend, if he could have “ kent 
him to be a Scotsman by his deealact.” 
It needs only to turn over a page or 
two of his writings to prove that he 
has these “ similes in one word” “ as 
plenty as blackberries.” The formal 
long-winded similitudes, in which he 
sometimes indulges, he would proba¬ 
bly except out of the definition. Be it 
so. Only read a few paragraphs, taken 
almost at random from his works, and 
we shall go near to find a metaphor, 
or something very like one, in almost 
every sentence. To be sure, like hares, 
they are so like the ground they sit on, 
that it requires a sharp eye now and 
then to make them out: but what is 
that to the purpose ? All sports, we 
know, require practice, and so does 
metaphor hunting. Now —“ hear the 
crier.” 

“ However, their opposition was to no 
purpose. They wrestled, with too great 
a power, and were soon crushed under 
it. For those in possession finding they 
could never be quiet in their usurpations, 
whilst others had any credit who were at 
least upon an equal foot of merit, began 
to make overtures to the discarded wliigs. 
Thus commenced this solemn League and 
Covenant, which has ever since been cul¬ 
tivated with so much application. The 
great traders in money were devoted to 
the whigs who had first raised them.— 
The army—the court, and the treasury, 
continued under the old despotic admini¬ 
stration. The whigs were received into 
employment, left to manage the Par¬ 
liament, cry down the landed interest, 
and worry the church.” 

Conduct of the Allies. 

Again,— 

“ Thus it plainly appears that there 
was a conspiracy, on all sides, to go on 
with those measures which must perpe¬ 
tuate the war—and a conspirac y founded 
upon the interest and ambition of each 
party, which begat so firm a union, that 
instead of wondering why it lasted so 

2 
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long, I am astonished to think how it 
came to be broken. The prudence, cour¬ 
age, and firmness of her Majesty in all 
the steps of that great change, make a 
very shining part of her story; nor is her 
judgment less to be admired, which di¬ 
rected her in the choice of perhaps the 
only persons who have skill, credit, and 
resolution enough to be her instruments 
in overthrowing so many difficulties.”— 
Conduct of the Allies . 

The following sentences occur in 
the “ Conduct of the Allies, 0 and the 
“ Barrier Treaty/* two of Swift’s gra¬ 
vest and plainest pamphlets. 

“ The General and Ministry, were 
forced to take in a set of men, with a 
previous bargain to screen them from the 
consequences of their miscarriage.”— 
“ Nothing is so apt to break even the 
bravest spirits as a continual chain of op¬ 
pressions.” “ A new incident grafted 
upon the original quarrel.” “ Such a wild 
bargain could never have been made for 
us. ” “ Our trade is clogged with duties.” 

“ Here is a flourishing kingdom brought 
to the brink of ruin.” 

Let us next take an instance or two 
of the long-winded metaphor or simi¬ 
litude, in which he sometimes syste¬ 
matically indulges. They are excel¬ 
lent, no doubt, of their kind ; but that 
is not the question here. The particu¬ 
larity to be noted is, not that these 
comparisons rarely fill up less than a 
sentence, and sometimes run through 
a long paragraph, but that in the con¬ 
struction of the language in which 
they are couched, will be found inclu¬ 
ded other subordinate minor meta¬ 
phors of one word, of which Swift, 
when he wrote them, was probably 
not in the slightest degree aware. 

The following occurs in No. 14, of 
the “ Examiner.” 

“ A political lie is sometimes born out 
of a discarded statesman’s head,and thence 
delivered to be nursed and dandled by 
the rabble. Sometimes it is produced a 
monster, and licked into shape: at other 
times it comes into the world completely 
formed, and is spoiled in the licking. It 
is often born an infant in the regular 
way, and requires time to mature it, and 
often it sees the light in its full growth, 
but dwindles away by degrees. Some¬ 
times it is of noble birth, and sometimes 
the spawji of a stock-jobber. Here it 
screams aloud at the opening of the 
womb, and there it is delivered with a 
breath. I know a lie that now disturbs 
half the kingdom with its noise, which, 
although too proud and great at present to 
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own its parents, I can remember its 
whisperhood!” 

Again, 

“ Few lies carry the inventor’s mark; 
and the most prostitute enemy to truth 
may spread a thousand without being 
known for the author.” 

Once more, 

u Those legions hovering every after¬ 
noon in Change Alley, enow to darken 
the ail; or over a club of discontented 
grandees, and thence sent down in cargoes 
to be scattered at elections.” 

So much for the unmetapliorical 
Swift. We now come to the second 
part oi the dispute, not whether he 
and others have, or have not, used cer¬ 
tain metaphors, but why they might 
not do so. 

There is a class of persons, who, like 
certain secondary animals, live and are 
fed upon those of greater importance 
than themselves. Certain of this class, 
yclept critics and grammarians, have 
been at infinite pains to lay down 
divers rules and laws, which they have 
attempted to enforce and exemplify by 
quotations taken from one or other of 
their primary authors. Amongst other 
distinctions is the well-known and no¬ 
table one of Cf mixed” and “ unmix¬ 
ed,” or “ broken ” and “ unbroken ” 
metaphors, of which it has been their 
pleasure to put the first, as an Otahei- 
tan would say, “ under Taboo.” 

It is forbidden diet. In prose wri¬ 
ters, unclean ; in poets, abominable. 
“ The reason why,” is another matter; 
—for their laws, like those of the 
comets, are inscrutable to common 
intellect. Special pleader-like, they 
deal in argument as little as they can, 
and as much in precedent—where it 
makes for them. It is easy to call 
Addison’s well-known couplet, 

“ I bridle in my straggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain,” 
a string of broken metaphor. But 
what then ? What anathema of Na¬ 
ture’s is there against changing a me¬ 
taphor as often as a man pleases ? 
Why is it of necessity to fill up a sen¬ 
tence or a period, or a paragraph, or 
any assignable space—neither more 
nor less, like Shylock’s pound of flesh, 
on peril of cancelling the bond ? 
What jurisdiction has Matthews or 
Hoyle to compel us to play out the 
suit thus before we try another ? 
Are we bound to run down the first 
similitude we start, like beagles, or be 
lashed by some whipper-in of a peda- 
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gogue for taking up a cross scent? 
What law is there to compel us to 
let our first metaphor, like our first 
wife, die a natural death before we 
take a second ?—or what canon is there 
thus coupling metaphor and matri¬ 
mony, and insisting that our compari¬ 
sons, like our wives, if we will have 
them, shall be pure, and only by one 
at a time ? Has any critic shown the 
existence of such laws, either in reason 
or out of it ? The forbiddance of 
broken metaphor is founded then upon 
assertion. Let us look at the common 
sense of the thing. 

What is the use of a metaphor ? To 
attract and fix and assist the attention 
by the aid of another idea analogous to 
that which is wished to be expressed. 
We are more readily induced to take in 
that which is unusual, by having it mix¬ 
ed with something we know. So chil¬ 
dren swallow physic without wincing in 
the tid-bit of a gingerbread nut, or a 
bolus of raspberry jam—a simple phi¬ 
losophy. The more novel the meta¬ 
phor, provided it be plain and clear, 
the greater the effect produced. When 
Shakspeare said “ yeasty waves,” ho 
succeeded in impressing upon the audi¬ 
tor a stronger and more vivid idea of 
the appearance of the surge when 
frothing and working during a storm, 
than has ever been given, before or 
since. If this he the use of a metaphor, 
and the process by which it assists 
the apprehension, it follows that the 
oftener the metaphor is changed, that 
is to say, the more of them that can be 
comprised in a period, the stronger 
must be the effect. It will be argued 
that obscurity will be thus produced, 
and that obscurity ought to be avoid¬ 
ed. Doubtless, the answer to this, 
however, is, that obscurity arises out 
of the unskilful employment of meta¬ 
phor, whether broken or unbroken. 
It may be more difficult to use broken 
than unbroken metaphor, without the 
production of obscurity. It may be 
more dangerous to moderate intellects 
than to attempt broken metaphor. But 
this is the fault of the intellect, not of 
the metaphor; of the artificer, not of 
the tool. It is altogether an affair of 
cleverness; and a man of genius shall 
pour out half a dozen fine metaphors in 
a sentence, combined with as little 
obscurity as a blunderer shall pro¬ 
duce in drawling one over the same 
space. 

If this he admitted—if it once be 


granted that the effect of metaphors is 
increased by their frequency, “ the 
rest is all but leather and prunella.” 
Provided they be skilfully managed 
—provided each be continued long 
enough to give it all the force of which 
it is capable, and the more change the 
better. There seems to be no reason 
to the contrary left. A man might as 
well pride himself upon having only 
one A, or B, or C, in a sentence, as 
only one metaphor in a sentence. 
Broken metaphors have another re¬ 
commendation. Being more abrupt, 
they appear to be less artful. Nothing 
can he more nauseous than a long- 
drawn-out simile, crawling upon as 
many legs as a centipede. One absurdi¬ 
ty always involves another. The stick¬ 
lers for unbroken metaphor appear to 
have forgotten that the bulk of our 
common expressions is metaphorical. 
Having been once striking, they have 
now become common and idiomatic. 
The greater part of language is made 
up of old cast-off metaphors, just as 
the greater part of any gay assemblage 
is made up of waning beauties, age- 
tarnished beaux, and dandies out of 
date, and precisely for the same reason 
—having been fashionable, though 
less admired, they are still admitted. 
We in time cease to remember that 
they are metaphorical, and once for¬ 
getting this, mix them in all sorts of 
ways, without let, hinderance, or re¬ 
morse. We talk of “ branches of learn¬ 
ing,” cf solid judgments/' “ grounds 
of apprehension,” “ meretricious or¬ 
naments/' “ strait-laced notions,” of 
“ flourishing finances,” “ corrupt ad¬ 
ministrations,” “ currents of opinion,” 
“ fall of stocks,” “ doors opened to 
abuses,” or “ errors exploded,” all in 
a breath ! And how comes this to hap¬ 
pen ? Not because these are not me¬ 
taphors, but because being old they do 
not pass for such ; so that, after all, 
this precious rule ends in saying," You 
may mix old metaphors as you will, 
but of young ones beware.” To tam¬ 
per with them, is as perilous as put¬ 
ting new wine into old bottles, accord¬ 
ing to these canons of criticism. What 
are the points of the notable cavil on 
Addison's couplet, .which, instead of 
being one of the worst, is one of the 
best he ever wrote? that the muse 
is " first a horse, then a woman, and 
then a ship.” They cannot, forsooth, 
hear the word bridle without broadly 
referring^it to a horse; nor launch* 
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without adverting directly to a ship ! 
Yet the odds arc that these self-same 
critics would talk with the utmost un¬ 
concern about “ the duty of bridling 
our desires, which are too apt to 
launch beyond the limits of modera¬ 
tion.” But then these are common 
expressions. Do we not perpetually 
read and hear such phrases as “ rest¬ 
ing upon the soundness of people's 
views,”—“ flying with hasty fief ,”— 
“.flying in the face of public opinion /' 
•— “ rebutting unfounded calumnies/' 
and “ bolstering up corrupt systems ? 
Do we not talk of a man’s “ rising 
solely by the weight of his character/' 
and of “ arguments being too deep for 
minds of a certain calibre,” —and no 
fault found ? No doubt metaphors may 
be so broken as to be intensely ludi¬ 
crous, and this certain te sage, grave 
men/' erect into a sweeping argument 
against broken metaphors. Like most 
bad logicians, they prove too much. 
Every figure of speech may be, and 
has been, by management, made ridi¬ 
culous. If ridicule, therefore, is to be 
the test of propriety, we may reject 
figurative expression altogether. The 
dilemma is obvious enough. 

The best practical proofs of the 
utter folly of attempting to impose 
shackles upon the use of figurative ex¬ 
pression, are to be found in the vario¬ 
rum notes on Shakspeare's Plays. In 
the “ Emendations/' by a wise dis¬ 
pensation, we are permitted to -see the 
effect, together with the cause ; 

“ For this effect defective, comes by 
cause,” 

as remarks a sage critic of the strait¬ 
laced school—Polonius. 

By way of conclusion, let us take 
one example. Let us see what Sliak- 
speare might have written , had he been 
lucky enough to have lived after the 
times of Warburton and Pope, and 
been happily converted from his sin¬ 
ful flirtations with first one metaphor 
and then another, to the blessed com¬ 
munion of “ one at a time, for better 
for worse.” Having seen this, let us 
compare it with what he did write, 
and then, like Audry and Touchstone, 
“ thank the Gods for bis foulness.” 

The following shining example of 
“ the comment ruining the text,” is 
from the notes on Hamlet:— 

ec Or to take arm s against a sea of troubles , 
And by cqiposing end them ?" 

“ I once imagined, 1 that to preserve 
the uniformity of metaphor, aild as it is 


a word our author is fond of using else¬ 
where, he might have wrote, 

- ‘ siege of troubles.* 

But perhaps any correction whatever 
may he unnecessary, considering the great 
licentiousness of our poet in joining he¬ 
terogeneous metaphors, and considering 
too, that it is used, not only to signify 
the ocean, hut likewise a vast quantity, 
multitude, or confluence of anything 
else. ” —Theobald. 

“ Instead of ‘ a sea of troubles/ per¬ 
haps Shakspeare wrote, 

-‘ Assailing troubles/ 

which would preserve a propriety of the 
metaphor.”—H anmer. 

“ Without question (hear ye,-Doctor 
Pedro Positive !) Shakspeare wrote, 

-‘ against assail of troubles.* 

i. e. assault.”—W arburton. 

“ Mr Pope proposed siege . I know 
not why there should be so much solici¬ 
tude about this metaphor. Shakspeare 
breaks his metaphors often, and in this 
desultory speech there was less need of 
preserving them.*’— Johnson. 

Poor Shakspeare!—The best of the 
joke is, that Johnson, who seems here 
to have deserted for a moment the old 
mumpsimus, contradicts himself in 
the very next page, and having laugh¬ 
ed at u broken ” metaphors in one 
breath, attempts, in the next, to “ re¬ 
duce ” one, after a manner of surgery 
almost as awful as that of Warburton 
himself. 

It is asserted, and no doubt with 
truth, that no animal, however pre¬ 
posterous, has been created without a 
view to utility. Yet, if a man were 
demanded, after reading the pedantry 
that has been endited under the name 
of Rules for Composition, of what use 
were the writers of such stuff, he 
would be puzzled not a little what to 
do with the critics. They are, in 
truth, an equivocal generation. One 
thinks one has hit upon the solution, 
by supposing that they may have been 
intended as oneof Mr Malthus' checks, 
together with vice and misery, to the 
over propagation of poets. But then, 
when one considers that, for every 
good poet they have marred, they 
must have made a brace, at least, of 
bad ones, the hypothesis falls through. 
In fact, the case, like that of Eliza¬ 
beth Canning, or the disappearance of 
Mr Harrison in the Harleian Miscel¬ 
lanies, seems to be altogether inexpli¬ 
cable. 

T. Ik 
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. ■ - boastful youth and narrative old age. 

POPB. 


The favour with which my late com¬ 
munication has been received, justi¬ 
fies, you think, a hope that other early 
recollections may not be unacceptable 
to your readers. I am afraid your en¬ 
couraging anticipations will not be ve¬ 
rified by the event, conscious as I am, 
that however interesting to myself, 
there can be but little in a life, like 
mine, calculated to produce the effect 
you contemplate, or to engage the no¬ 
tice of any material number of respect¬ 
able readers. Yet there appears to be 
no small portion of public curiosity di¬ 
rected to details of this nature, even 
when proceeding from persons of as 
little importance as myself, if we may 
be allowed to judge from the several 
recordation.es praeieriti wvi, now exhi¬ 
bited in the catalogues of new publica¬ 
tions. It is true, the number of these 
announcements is not decisive of their 
authors* success, and may be account¬ 
ed for on other grounds. They may 
have arisen from a dearth of better 
matter in an age when almost every 
subject has been already handled and 
rehandled, until the exhaustion of 
public themes has compelled writers 
to seek variety in the opinions and oc¬ 
currences of private and even obscure 
life. Perhaps, however, and I am in¬ 
clined to think it the case, the present 
reminiscent fashion may be more just¬ 
ly ascribed to the avidity with which 
certain reminiscences of distinguished 
individuals have been received; that 
is to say, to a cause which ought to 
have operated in a contrary manner; 
for it was an example which they only 
were justified in imitating, who could 
bring to their aid characters of equal 
importance, or talents of equal cele¬ 
brity. This, however, was an objec¬ 
tion easily overruled by the fond sug¬ 
gestions of that universal flatterer. 
Human Vanity. Every man is of im¬ 
portance to himself, and this is a very 
natural step to the easy and pleasant 
conclusion, that he deserves to find fa¬ 
vour in the eyes of others; and how 
can he do this so well as by making 
himself, indirectly at least, the hero of 
iiis own story. All these considera¬ 
tions may have had their own weight 
in bringing forward so many publica¬ 


tions of the reminiscent kind, and set¬ 
ting up a fashion, which, like other 
fashions, will probably soon give place 
to some more favourite novelty. I 
must only beg of you to remember, 
that, in suffering myself to be drawn 
within its pale, I am doing what I 
never should have thought of doing, 
but to comply with your desire ; and 
that you have only to blame yourself 
for the probable misemployment of a 
few columns that might be better 
filled. 

There is indeed one satisfactory rea¬ 
son for the pleasure so frequently de¬ 
rived from memoirs or recollections of 
past days, when related ivith modesty, 
and untarnished by egotism. Besides 
inducing us to look back to what is 
usually the most agreeable period of 
our lives, they enable us to make an 
amusing as well as instructive com¬ 
parison between the days that are pass¬ 
ing, and the days that are long past; 
and show the graduality of those 
changes which has reconciled us to 
new habits of life, and unforeseen 
states of things. From sources of this 
kind, the curious historian will often 
collect much useful information, for 
which he would have vainly looked in 
many a studied composition, profess¬ 
ing to treat on men and manners. 
Professed authors are fonder of draw¬ 
ing from imaginary than from real 
sources ; and in painting what they 
call the manners of the time, frequent¬ 
ly pass over, or at most but incidental¬ 
ly allude to those minute but not un¬ 
important occurrences which really 
mark the character of their transient 
day. How much more, for instance, 
do we learn of men and things as they 
then were, from the amusing gossip of 
your excellent countryman James Bos¬ 
well, than from all the papers of his 
great friend’s celebrated Rambler ?— 
where, indeed, we find moral precepts 
clothed in pomp of language, but sel¬ 
dom, as I conceive, drawn from views 
of real life, or more applicable to one 
period than another. To another most 
agreeable writer of the same day, we 
are still less indebted for any enter¬ 
taining or instructive picture of the 
times in which ho lived—rl mean that 
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curious compound of weakness and 
genius, of envy and good-nature, the 
eccentric Oliver Goldsmith. There is 
a charm in his style, in prose as well 
as poetry, which makes us unwilling 
to quit his literary banquet, though 
the food presented to our palates is 
often as unsubstantial as whipped syl¬ 
labub. I speak particularly of his 
“ Essays,” and “ Citizen of the World,” 
of which the latter title afforded so 
fair an opportunity of drawing a just 
and lively description of public virtues 
and public vices, general manners, and 
national peculiarities. Yet what of this 
nature is to be learned from either of 
those works ?—Absolutely nothing. 
The most amusing of his letters or es¬ 
says, are perhaps those which have no 
reference to any of them. I hardly 
know of anything which could even 
mark the era in which he lived, though 
certainly not one of the least distin¬ 
guished in British annals. Would it 
be believed, if we had not been other¬ 
wise apprized of the fact, that the 
writer of those letters lived in the me¬ 
tropolis of Great Britain, and in the 
beginning of George the Third's reign ? 
That he was contemporary with Wil¬ 
liam Pitt the elder, (which was the 
greater, it is not easy to say;) with 
Lord Mansfield, Lord Camden, Lord 
Thurlow, Lord North, Lord G. Sack- 
ville, Charles Fox, and others, as ora¬ 
tors and statesmen ; with Lowth,War- 
burton, Hurd, &c. as theologians; 
with Hume and Robertson, as histo¬ 
rians ; with Fielding, Smollett, Rich¬ 
ardson, Sterne, as novelists; with the 
gigantic moralist Samuel Johnson ; 
and with the theatrical delight of his 
age, the unequalled and inimitable 
David Garrick?—One would think 
that such characters as these, such a 
people as the English, and such a con¬ 
stitution as that of Great Britain, 
might have afforded the soidisant Man¬ 
darin noble materials for the amuse¬ 
ment and edification of his Chinese 
friend. Had they been employed as 
they might have been, with what plea¬ 
sure should we now have recourse to 
a production, which, as it is written, 
records nothing worth knowing, and, 
of the little that it does record, hardly 
anything authentic, or drawn from the 
real situation of things. Yet it was 
not through want of discrimination, 
but of judgment, that he so egregious- 
ly erred. Of the former., he has left 


us a specimen in his little poem called 
“ Retaliation,” one of the most agree¬ 
able he has written, and marked with 
very sufficient ability to discern and 
describe peculiar characters. Even in 
this, however, his great foible, that 
enviousness of disposition which re¬ 
coiled both from praising, and hearing 
praised, the merits of others, is suffi¬ 
ciently apparent; for though a mere 
jeu d’esprit for the amusement of par¬ 
ticular friends and intimates, it is ra¬ 
ther unnecessarily severe, both on them 
and on others. The general nature of 
the intelligence he thinks proper to con¬ 
vey to Chinese nobles, is such as would 
more appropriately come from the pen 
of the philosophic traveller's valet, 
writing to his fellow-servants, than 
from that of his sage master. 

Even the periodical papers of John¬ 
son, though perhaps more highly com¬ 
mended, are, I believe, much less fre¬ 
quently read than the “ Spectators.” 
The reason is, that the latter, besides 
great merit in other respects, present 
us with many pictures of real life. 
They are drawn from acute and faith¬ 
ful observation of men and manners, 
whereas the others are mere works of 
the closet. The authors of the “ Spec¬ 
tator ” take in a larger field, nor do 
they disdain to touch upon any sub¬ 
ject of general interest, from a fasti¬ 
dious notion that such matters are be¬ 
neath the notice of a sententious mo¬ 
ralist. Their appropriate motto would 
be, “ Nihilhumani a me alienumputo.” 
Of these excellent papers, I need not 
say how large a proportion of merit 
belongs to the celebrated Joseph Ad¬ 
dison. 

Of all private or domestic journals, 
one of the most singular, as well as 
most interesting to English readers, is 
a diary not only undesigned for public 
eyes, but strictly forbidden to be seen 
by any but the persons, or rather per¬ 
son, to whom it was addressed—I 
mean Swift's Journal to Stella. On 
this remarkable document, full of cu¬ 
rious reminiscences, it would be im¬ 
pertinent to say anything, after the 
excellent observations of his last and 
best editor. Sir Walter Scott's Life of 
Swift is a masterpiece of biography ; 
intelligent, able, candid, critical, and 
just. I could wish that his admira¬ 
tion of the author had leaned less to 
the profits of the booksellers, and been 
more considerate of the purses of their 
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customers. It does not seem quite fair 
to take advantage of a popular name 
for the purpose of imposing a heavy 
tax on the reader of his works. As 
far as letters go, it is very well, be¬ 
cause the correspondence would be 
tame without a view of both sides ; 
but why, under the name of Swift’s 
Works, we should be compelled to 
purchase a quantity of trash which he 
did not write, I am utterly at a loss 
.to conceive. I could wish also, that 
instead of admitting (as for the mere 
purpose of bibliopolical profit had been 
done before) any of Pope’s composi¬ 
tions, duplicates of which are in his 
own volumes, his last editor had set 
the liberal example of excluding them 
*—Suum cuiaue tribuito. Instead of 
this. Sir Walter has out-Iieroded He¬ 
rod in the way of cumbrous accumu¬ 
lation, foisting in a farrago of the sa- 
turnalian extravagance of some gid¬ 
dy college boys, which, be the authors 
who they may, were wholly unworthy 
of being drawn from their mouldy re¬ 
cesses. " The juvenile authors, who 
could only have regarded them as the 
sport of a day, would no doubt, had 
they lived to the age of discretion, have 
been shocked themselves at the idea of 
their seeing the light. Yet every pur¬ 
chaser of Sir Walter Scott’s edition of 
Swift, must load his shelves with these 
ridiculous effusions—and for a most 
admirable reason — because, truly, 
Jacky Barrett, S. F. T. C. D., thought, 
that as Swift was in college at that 
time, some lines in these precious 
compositions might have been written 
by him ! Longinus, I remember, ad¬ 
vises an author, when about to com¬ 
pose, to consider how such or such a 
writer, of established reputation, would 
be likely to treat a similar subject. 
This, he thought, might elevate his 
genius, and make it produce some¬ 
thing worthy of the prototype. It 
would, I think, become a respectable 
editor to ask himself, .not only whe¬ 
ther what he is committing to the 
press be the genuine composition of 
the author whose works he has un¬ 
dertaken to publish, but also whether 
they are worthy of his reputation, and 
ought to be given to the world ; whe¬ 
ther they are such as he would him¬ 
self have been willing to own. It 
would have sounded a little odd to 
have notified, in the prefaceing adver¬ 
tisement ,— <c The Works of Jonathan 
Swift, &c.; to which are added, se¬ 


veral pieces in prose and verse, some 
of which were written by others whose 
names are known, and a considerable 
part by persons whose names are only 
guessed at, and with which it almost 
amounts to an impossibility that the 
Dean of St Patrick’s could have had 
any concern I” Yet, is not this exact¬ 
ly the case ? 

Sir Walter Scott concurs, with every 
other reader of Johnson’s Critical Bio¬ 
graphy, in expressing his astonish¬ 
ment at the latter’s dislike of Swift, 
and unaccountable injustice to his 
fame and character. Ilis just and ju¬ 
dicious comments on Milton would 
add much to our surprise, did we not 
remark an equal portion of unjust se¬ 
verity displayed in his Life of Gray, 
whose sublime and beautiful Odes, in 
spite of Johnson’s perverse, and I had 
almost said puerile criticism, will 
maintain their fame with the dura¬ 
tion of our language. Where, indeed, 
shall we find them equalled, save only 
by John Dryden ? cc Great wits,” 
says Pope, though with a different ap¬ 
plication, “ sometimes may gloriously 
offend.” I believe they often do, but 
there is a great difference between opi¬ 
nions sported in conversation, or the 
ephemeral essays of a party writer, 
and the sober meditations of impartial 
criticism, written for the instructive 
information of present and future ge¬ 
nerations. In the latter, we have a 
right to expect the utmost candour, 
with the fairest judgment; a careful 
abstinence from anything that may 
mislead the reader, and a cautious 
avoidance of (conclusions, not fully 
justified by the premises. Offences 
against these requisites are not of the 
glorious kind, and ultimately prove 
more injurious to the commentator 
than the person commented on. Swift 
disliked Dryden ; for which many rea¬ 
sons may be assigned besides his ob¬ 
servation, that Swift would never be a 
poet, and that he occasionally exhibited 
him as an object of ridicule; but ifhe 
had undertaken a sober critique on his 
works, under such an engagement as 
that of Johnson’s, he would hardly 
have represented him in the ludicrous 
light in which he appears in the pre¬ 
face to the Tale of a Tub, and the 
Battle of the Books. These are the 
sportive sallies of a wit, not the seri¬ 
ous compositions of a critic. As such 
they are very amusing, but without 
doing any injury to the real character 
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of the great poet. Your celebrated 
countryman. Sir Walter Scott, has 
done such ample justice to the Dean’s 
character as a writer, a patriot, and a 
man, that it would be wrong to say 
another word on the subject. 

One loves to dwell on great names 
and illustrious characters; it brings 
them nearer to view, and infuses a 
flattering idea of something like per¬ 
sonal acquaintance. Sir Walter Scott 
has lately paid this country a visit, 
and though I had not the good fortune 
to meet him, yet the very circumstance 
of his having been so lately among us, 
justifies, or rather, I think, calls upon 
me to say something in acknowledg¬ 
ment of the honour thus conferred. I 
must, however, be candid enough to 
tell you, that many of those who did 
see, or might have seen him, were dis¬ 
appointed. Now, don’t let your Ca¬ 
ledonian pride rise with indignation 
at Paddy’s want of respect for so high 
a name, or his inability to appreciate 
so amiable a character; it is capable 
of being explained to the satisfaction 
of all parties. You must know, then, 
that, Hibemically speaking, we have 
but one mode of complimentary reve¬ 
rence for the great—and that is by 
fulsome addresses, sumptuous ban¬ 
quets, and wordy revellings; cram¬ 
ming them with flattery before din¬ 
ner, with forty different kinds of meat 
at dinner, and with as many different 
sorts of intoxicating liquors after din¬ 
ner. He must also join in the stun¬ 
ning discord of three-times-three, 
Heaven knows how often; he must not 
only make speeches, always an unplea¬ 
sant task enough, but he must also, 
which is still worse, listen to the half- 
tipsy speeches of others; he must 
surrender his sense of hearing to a 
noisy band of wind-instruments, and 
he must undergo the vociferations of 
those who call themselves singers! 
An opportunity of enduring all this 
for five or six hours, is considered to 
be the highest compliment that can be 
paid to eminent worth by its civilised 
and refined admirers; and an actual 
endurance of it is, of course, thought 
to be the highest gratification that the 
said eminent worth can possibly en¬ 
joy. The compliment is not new in 
its nature, though the embellishments 
are modern. Homer’s heroes compli¬ 
mented each other with feasts, and, 
literally speaking, killed their own 
beef and mutton ; the occupations of 
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cook and butcher were not beneath 
the dignity of the hero, who killed, 
skinned, and roasted the animal on 
the spot. Wine was not wanting after 
the appetite had been satisfied with 
substantial, but I cannot find any 
traces upon record, of wind-instru¬ 
ments, speeching bumpers, or three- 
times-three. For such additions as 
these we are indebted to the superior 
elegance of modern manners. Now, 
these, it seems, did not exactly suit 
the modern notions of Sir Walter 
Scott, "whose taste lies in the feasts of 
literature, from which, as helias drawn 
largely himself, so has he been equally 
generous in feasting others. Hence 
the surprise of my kind-hearted coun¬ 
trymen, who naturally thought that 
the describer of heroes should be a 
hero himself. Sir Walter travelled 
here as he would have done at home, 
not to be seen, but to see, and there¬ 
fore thought proper to decline the an¬ 
noying parade of public exhibition. 

I shall certainly be glad to know 
what opinion he has formed of Killar- 
ney. To me, and I have seen many 
romantic scenes of like character, it is 
one of the most singularly delightful 
pictures that the sportive hand of na¬ 
ture ever pourtrayed. In other places 
will be found higher mountains, lar¬ 
ger lakes, "woods, islands, &c. But at 
Killarney all these objects are so hap¬ 
pily grouped, so curiously contrasted, 
and yetal together so harmoniously comll 
bined, that the first view of it, from 
an eminence near Turk Mountain, 
struck me more as a scene of enchant¬ 
ment than of reality. It was on a 
summer evening, without a cloud in 
the sky or a breeze on the lake. 
Our eyes, for there were three in com¬ 
pany, were rivetted to the view, and 
hungry and tired as we were, it was a 
long time before we could prevail on 
ourselves to move. Yet the thousand 
details of it, in treading its shores and 
visiting its islands, are no less worthy 
of regard and admiration. Many, I 
am sure, participate with me in a de¬ 
sire to know what impression it lias 
made on a mind so peculiarly suscep¬ 
tible of, as well as so inconceivably 
happy in describing all the varied 
beauties of natural landscape. 

You see, sir, the danger of encou- 
raging an old gentleman’s garrulity. 
You expected anecdotes of early days, 
and lam writing about two of those 
subjects which most engage the admi- 
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ration of the present age, Sir Walter 
Scott and the Lake of Killarney. In 
truth, this desultory kind of writing is 
very apt to lead the pen astray. A fix¬ 
ed and single subject charms the mind 
to one train of thought, and refuses 
admission to all ideas not directly con¬ 
ducive to the part contemplated. A 
correspondence like ours is more like 
conversation, where, in consequence 
of casual and unexpected suggestions, 
the sufyects of discourse are perpetu¬ 
ally changing, and they who began 
with the merry tale of a jolly friar, 
may end with the piteous story of a 
midnight ghost. How far this singu¬ 
larity may be acceptable to readers, I 
don’t know, but it is most agreeable, 
because most easy, to the writer. 
When one travels for pleasure, it is 
much more amusing to loiter and di¬ 
verge occasionally, than to follow the 
monotonous track of the mail-coach 
road. 

In proof of what I have here said, a 
word, certainly not contemplated in 
the beginning of the paragraph, un¬ 
expectedly employs its powerful influ¬ 
ence to turn me from the present, to 
recall the memory of the past, when 
ghosts, and goblins, and fairies form¬ 
ed, as a matter of course, the subject 
of many an evening’s conversation and 
nocturnal alarm. Yet, I don’t know 
why, my neighbourhood was not pe¬ 
culiarly happy in being the scene of 
spectral appearances or fairy gambols. 
Both, indeed, were religiously belie¬ 
ved in, but all the stories told were 
received on credit. Everybody admit¬ 
ted that such things were, but nobody 
had seen them. They maintain a little 
of their credit still, but being much 
more rarely talked of, are fast sinking to 
oblivion. The notion of ghosts seems 
confined to a particular class of souls, 
viz. those of persons murdered, or who 
have come to some untimely end. 
Not many years since, a traveller, 
known to have money in his purse, was 
murdered by the family of a house 
where lie sought a night’s lodging. 
The room in which the murder was 
committed was the best bed-chamber 
in the house, and that in which the 
family were accustomed to sleep. 
From the day of the murder, it was 
deserted by all,—the consciences 
which were seared to the commission 
of murder, being unable to brave the 
fear of meeting the ghost of the mur¬ 
dered. A knowledge of this fact, soon 
13 


discovered by their neighbours, gave 
full confirmation to the suspicions 
before entertained. Through the sub¬ 
sequent testimony of an accomplice, 
strengthened by circumstances, they 
received the just reward of their atro¬ 
cious cruelty. I remember an instance 
of similar apprehension, which saved 
my father the trouble of watching a 
young plantation he was very fond of. 
The body of an unfortunate woman, 
who, in a fit of despair, had commit¬ 
ted suicide, was found there. For 
many years after, and until the me¬ 
mory of the act began to be oblitera¬ 
ted, not a creature of the lower class 
would venture to enter, or even ap¬ 
proach very near its precincts, between 
the dusk of eve and the dawn of morn¬ 
ing. They don’t seem to have consi¬ 
dered that a ghost, if loco-motive at 
all, might just as easily visit one place 
as another; or that, if permitted to 
re-visit this earth at all, the place least 
likely to be favoured with its company 
was that which their own fears had 
selected. 

Of witchcraft, once so universally 
believed, and of which it is hard to 
say whether the belief was in its re¬ 
sults more mischievous and cruel than 
ridiculous and absurd, I believe not a 
vestige is now remaining. When it 
ceased to be an object of judicial inquiry 
—when malice could no longer be gra¬ 
tified by persecution, nor superstition 
fed by daily fables, a doctrine en¬ 
gendered by vice and folly soon sunk 
under the withering power of ridicule 
and contempt. In my boyish days, 
however, it still maintained some 
ground among the vulgar. In this 
country, suspicion had selected a very 
curious acoomplicefor the superannua¬ 
ted sibyl; and it is not easy to con¬ 
ceive by what perversity of intellect 
two of the most harmless and helpless 
of all creatures should have been fixed 
upon as dealers in diabolical acts, a 
decrepid old woman, and a hare! The 
hare, it seems, was one of the witch’s 
most favourite transformations, though 
it should seem to be one of the most 
dangerous shapes she could assume, 
being the unfortunate object of uni¬ 
versal pursuit. But as hares, by their 
speed and doubling, sometimes elude 
the hunters in a wonderful manner, 
there was no easier way of accounting 
for the miracle than by pronouncing 
her a witch. One story I have fre¬ 
quently heard from an old poacher, 
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who was persuaded that he had often 
hunted old hags in the shape of old 
hares. This story, however, he had 
from a friend, and there could be no 
doubt of its truth, for it happened in 
the county of Kerry, a famous place 
for true stories. It is said, on the au¬ 
thority of Valiancy, or some other al¬ 
most as good, that that county had 
been originally colonized from Tyre 
or Carthage, as you will also find in 
O'Driscol’s book on Ireland, if it lias 
not yet gone to the trunk-maker. 
Among their importations, they did 
not forget the Pimica. Jides, a strong, 
but unfortunately a sole and solitary 
remnant and memorial of all the splen¬ 
did arts and sciences they brought. 
The story is this—One of these be¬ 
witched hares had been long closely 
pursued, and the hunters were deter¬ 
mined not to be foiled by her then, as 
as they had been many times before. 
In happened that, during the hunt, a 
dog more fleet than the rest had caught 
her by the rump, but she escaped from 
his jaws with no other injury than the 
loss of a little of her skin. After a very 
prolonged chase, the hounds came to 
a check near a few straggling cabins, 
beyond which they vainly looked or ra¬ 
ther stooped for the scent. Puss was 
nowhere to be found. What was to be 
done? A bold huntsman exclaimed, 
c Though we can’tfind the hare, wemay 
find the witch/ Accordingly, they 
commenced a search, and in one of 
the cabins was found c a wrinkled hag 
with age grown double/ sitting on a 
stool, and e mumbling to herself.’ The 
test was obvious—the hare had been 
wounded in a certain part, and an ex¬ 
amination of the corresponding place 
in the old lady would effectually clear 
up the point. Civil entreaties were 
first resorted to, for one would not un¬ 
necessarily incur the displeasure of so 
dangerous an enemy, but they were 


resorted to in vain. The sibyl, who, 
though she could run so well on four 
legs, could not even walk on two, re¬ 
fused to rise from her seat, and pe¬ 
remptorily declared against submit¬ 
ting to the proposed inspection. This 
opposition on the part of the aged 
dame, which might naturally enough 
be accounted'^ for without imputa¬ 
tion of sorcery, was to these sapient 
hunters f confirmation strong as proofs 
of holy writ ; for what other motive 
could she possibly have for refusing to 
gratify so reasonable a demand ? If it 
was a young woman, indeed, the case 
would be altered—but. Lord, what 
signifies an old lady’s scruples? In 
short, as the story goes, they proceed¬ 
ed to violent measures, the result of 
which was, the complete verification 
of their well-founded suspicions. But 
whether the alleged wound had been 
previously given by the hound, whe¬ 
ther it was received in the scuffle, or 
whether it existed only in the imagi¬ 
nation of the inspectors, is a matter 
that may admit some doubt. Fortu¬ 
nately for the old lady, the days of 
hanging and drowning were over, by 
which means she escaped that sentence 
which no court would, have refused to 
such convincing testimony, and they 
retired quite delighted with the con¬ 
sciousness of their sagacity in discover¬ 
ing witches. 

This story was firmly believed by 
the old poacher, and, for aught I know, 
by myself too when I first heard it. 
Had he lived in the flourishing days 
of witchcraft, he might have claimed 
no small bounty from the state ; for 
on his principles, he had probably not 
only killed, but also devoured, at least 
half a dozen witches to his own share. 
I am, sir, &c. 

Senex. 

Cork, October 31, 1825. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO JOHN BROSTER, F.A.S.E. 

Discoverer of the Systemfor the effectual Removing of Impediments of Speech, 

BY A PUPIL. 

When the full moon is seen to rise 
From her palace in the eastern skies, 

Red and rayless, like the sun 

When through mists his western goal is won 

Or, o’er the southern mountains blue. 

Rises the star of the night to view, 

Then Fancy reigns, and rules the hour, 

While Feeling assumes imperial power. 

On such an eve did my pilgrim feet 
Wind to the summit of Arthur’s Seat; 

’Twas a bright, rich, fairy scene around, 

But Admiration’s tones were bound, 

And sad Was my heart, as the willow bough 
O’erhanging the stream that wails below— 

Or, as wandering birds that fly—and fly—. 

Over ocean’s waste immensity, 

Yet find no island’s green retreat 
For their weary wings and useless feet. 

A month hath pass’d, and Arthur s Seat. 

Is again, at twilight, my lone retreat, 

And Salisbury’s cliffs, engulph’d in mist, 

Assume the tints of the amethyst. 

And, far in the west, the hues of day 
By the demon Darkness, are brush’d away. 

While the eastern ruby-tinted skies, 

Herald the Empress of night’s uprise : 

She comes—above a dark red streak, 

Appear the lines of her pallid cheek, 

Pure and bright, as a silver shield 
Found unstain’d on a carnaged battle-field. 

It was a beautiful scene—a sight 

That made the heart o’erflow with delight. 

And the stranger gazed on the fairy beam, 

Like one escaped from a painful dream ;— 

The fever had pass’d away ; his tongue 

Was released from the spell that around it clung. 

Fie call’d upon Echo—I saw him rejoice, 

As Echo replied with unbroken voice. 

And he said to the stream that murmured by, 

“ How oft have I envied thy liberty, 

When my tongue was chain’d, and my words a sign 
That the listener’s guess could alone divine !”—- 
Oh I have feelings few may guess, 

Which words, even words, cannot express, 
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Lines addressed to John Broster, F»A.S.E. 

Due to him who loosed my voice, and brought 
The light of words to my darken’d thought; 

Not more grateful could Cain have been, I trow, 

Had the curse of Heaven been erased from hie brow 1 

E. D. 

Cambridge, 1 9th October, 1825. 


The writer of these lines, before he became Mr Broster’s pupil, had been 
under the care of several gentlemen who professed to cure impediments of 
speech. These all failed in their attempts, because they were ignorant whence 
the impediment proceeded. But Mr Broster discovers, with almost intuitive 
acuteness, the particular cause of his pupil’s impediment; and this, it will be 
owned, is a very necessary step towards removing it. To proceed in the first 
person—When I first became acquainted with the most prominent feature of 
Mr B.’s system, I was much disappointed in it—I mistook it for a simple elo - 
cut ionary process. But, in fact, this prominent feature is only simple in prin¬ 
ciple ; if rightly and pertinaciously adhered to, it is in practice omnipotent. 
Moreover, it owes nothing to elocution ; but is a perfectly original discovery. 
Nay, so far from being at all indebted to elocution, the good orator must be 
in possession of Mr B.’s system : either unconsciously practising it, when it is 
bestowed on him by nature; or, consciously, having acquired it from Mr Bros¬ 
ter. Persons who say they have weak lungs—who are unable to fill such a 
church—or make themselves audible in such a court of justice—will, after 
having attended Mr B., be able to speak for many hours together, without feel¬ 
ing any particular fatigue. I am aware that Mr B.'has already instructed se¬ 
veral clergymen with great success ; but 1 hope soon to hear, that he makes it 
a part of his profession to enable men, intended for the church and law, to speak 
impressively and audibly, for a great length of time, with comparatively little 
exertion. I am here only offering a few remarks on the Brosterian system ; 
for a fuller account of which, I refer the reader to Blackwood’s Magazine for Ja¬ 
nuary 1S25, and to the London Magazine and Review for August 1825, No. 8, 
Art. 5. But let me add, that Mr B.’s system is often highly conducive to the 
pupil’s health. In many cases, the person troubled with defective utterance is 
continually impairing his constitution, by using other energies for the produc¬ 
tion of sound, than those furnished him for that purpose—other energies, 
which, having also their own individual functions to perform, are seriously in¬ 
jured by this increase of employment. But Mr Broster, by causing the organs 
of speech to undertake their own duty, relieves those parts of the frame which 
have been wearied and agitated by unnatural exertion, and prevents the fur¬ 
ther progress of an evil which has been to the pupil a consuming canker in the 
bud of life. 

Lastly, speaking of Mr Broster’s system, I affirm, that such os are afflicted 
with considerable impediment and distortion of countenance, will be imme¬ 
diately relieved by it—all who are endued with some perseverance, will derive 
much benefit from it—those who can wrestle vigorously against an old, and 
firmly adopt a new habit, will be effectually cured by it. Reader, if you have 
a relation—a friend—the victim of an impediment in speech—who shrinks from 
observation—who dreads to hear the sound of his own voice—and, if in his 
welfare you are interested, recommend him to try the efficacy of Mr Broster’s 
system. 
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My friend C-is a country cler¬ 

gyman. In his youth he was an offi¬ 
cer in the army, and served during 
several campaigns in the late war in 
the Peninsula. Having a pleasing fi¬ 
gure and countenance, very animated 
manners, an amiable disposition, and 
buoyant spirits, he was a great favour¬ 
ite both with men and women in the 
numerous circle of his acquaintance, 
and indulged in- all that gaiety and 
dissipation for which the warm south¬ 
ern nations of the continent offer such 
tempting and boundless opportunities. 
At the conclusion of the war, he quit¬ 
ted the army, looked round for a pro¬ 
fession, and, unsuitable as it may ap¬ 
pear, fixed on the church ; and hav¬ 
ing passed the requisite time at- 

College, Cambridge, in honest and ear¬ 
nest study, he took orders, married, 
and obtained a curacy. He is now 
living in the retired and beautiful vil¬ 
lage of-, in the county of-. 

The contemplations and active duties 
of religion have generated in him a 
mood of mind adapted to his holy of¬ 
fice. He is naturally eloquent; he has 
a ready command of language—a warm 
and tender heart, which often trembles 
in his voice during the more touching 
and empassioned parts of his sermons. 
His congregation, of course, think him 
the most eloquent of preachers. But 
this is not all: to the distressed he is 
active in giving and procuring relief 
—to the sick, or those in sorrow, in 
offering support and consolation—in 
short, he is an excellent parish priest. 
In talking about the contrast between 
his past and present modes of life, lie 
often declares that he was never happy 
till now, and that although his income 
is so narrow as to require the utmost 
frugality to render it equal to his ex¬ 
penses, he would not exchange the 
tranquil happiness which lie derives 
from the duties, the contemplations, 
and the prospects of religion, for all the 
splendid gaiety, the intoxicating ex¬ 
citement, and the lavish expenses of 
his youth. He sometimes comes to 
town and visits me. On one of these 
occasions he was complaining of the 
difficulty of procuring medical attend¬ 
ance for the sick poor of his parish, 
many of whom live far from the town 
where the parish surgeon resides. The 
surgeon himself was too busy in visit¬ 


ing his rich patients—his assistant was 
ignorant and inattentive,—and my 
friend was convinced that his poor sick 
flock often suffered a length of illness, 
and sometimes death, which earlier 
and better care might have prevented. 
This gave him great pain, and he was 
wishing that it was possible to procure 
a few women of a superior order to the 
generality of nurses, and taught by a 
residence in the hospitals to recognize 
and relieve the most common kinds of 
illness. “ They should be,” he add¬ 
ed, “ animated with religion. Science 
and mere humanity cannot be relied 
on. An order of women such as these, 
distributed among the country parishes 
in the kingdom, would be of incalcu¬ 
lable value. It was formerly the boast 
of the Catholics that the Protestants 
had no missionaries. That boast is 
silenced, but they may still affirm that 
Protestantism has not yet produced 
her Sisters of Charity.” 

When I was in Flanders a short 
time ago, I saw at Bruges and Ghent 
some of this singular and useful order 
of Nuns—they are all of a respectable 
station in society, and I was told, that 
it is not uncommon for the females 
of the most wealthy, and even noble 
families, voluntarily to quit the world 
and its pleasures, enter this order, 
and dedicate themselves to the most 
menial attendance on the sick. I went 

one morning to the hospital at-; 

all the nurses are “ Soeurs de Charite,” 
and it was a striking sight to see these 
women, whose countenances, manners, 
and a something in the quality, or 
cleanness of their stiff white hoods, and 
black russet gowns, are expressive of 
a station superior to their office, one 
with a pail in her hand, another down 
on her knees washing the floor of the 
chapel. The physician to the hospi¬ 
tal spoke in the highest terms of the 
humility and tenderness with which 
they nursed his patients. When I fell 
ill myself, which I did during my stay 
in this town, I was near having a Sister 
of Charity for my nurse. 

My friend is right. The attendants 
on the sick, whether professional or 
menial, are commonly actuated by 
scientific zeal, by mere natural huma¬ 
nity, or by mercenary motives ; but 
these cannot be trusted to for steady 
attentioiiTT-tlieone subsides with the so** 
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lution of a question, the other hardens 
by habit, the last requires jealous in¬ 
spection—there arelong intervals of in¬ 
difference, and apathy, and inattention 
—we wan t an actuating motive of a more 
steady and enduring nature, which re¬ 
quires neither curiosity, nor emotion, 
nor avarice to keep it alive, which still 
burns in the most tranquil states of 
mind, and out of the reach of human 
inspection, and this motive is religion. 

I have often seen, and still often see 
(for I must let out the secret that I 
am a physician,) cases in which the 
sufferings of illness are much increa¬ 
sed,-and I have every reason to believe 
the chances of recovery much dimi¬ 
nished, by a want of persevering atten¬ 
tion to the sick ; but an example 
occurred to me when I was a young 
man, which at the time when it hap¬ 
pened affected me much, and has left 
on my mind an indelible impression. 
Whilst I was a student at the universi¬ 
ty of-, and during one of the long 

vacations which I was spending at 

-on the coast of-, an English 

frigate captured a French frigate, 
brought her into the roads, and the 
sick and wounded were sent on shore 
to a temporary hospital which w r as 
fitted up for the purpose. As the or¬ 
dinary medical attendants were insuf¬ 
ficient to attend upon the sufferers, 
others were invited to assist them, and 
I was entrusted with the care of two 
small wards, one of them full of French¬ 
men. They were an orderly and peace¬ 
able set of men, received the attentions 
which I paid them with thankfulness, 
and when those who were cured were 
sent from the hospital to the prison, 
they used to come to me before depart¬ 
ing, in a cluster, with a spokesman at 
their head, who, with an air of courtesy 
which is seldom seen among English 
sailors, expressed the general gratitude 
of the whole party for the humanity 
with which they had been attended. 
Among these poor fellows there was 
one who excited unusual interest in me 
—his name was Pierre * * * * he was a 
tall slender young man, about two and 
twenty years of age, with a sallow 
countenance, a full dark eye, and hair 
of the deepest black. Y ou would have 
been certain that he was a foreigner, 
and have guessed that he was an Ita¬ 
lian—he had received a severe wound 
in his right leg, which had affected 
the knee with pain and swelling. The 
principal surgeons at the hospital, de¬ 


liberated whether or no to remove the 
limb; a humane desire to save it if 
possible, led them to postpone the ope¬ 
ration for several weeks, but the time 
at length arrived when it was obvi¬ 
ously necessary to sacrifice the limb, 
in order to save his life, and the ope¬ 
ration was performed above the knee. 
Pierre went through it with admirable 
firmness—I had the command of the 
tourniquet. After the removal of the 
limb the blood-vessels were^ secured 
with ligatures—the wound was closed 
and bandaged, a cotton night-cap was 
drawn over the stump, and poor Pierre 
was lifted from the operation-table, 
and gently placed in a warm, clean, 
comfortable bed. For several weeks 
his chief suffering had been pain in the 
knee. In the evening after the opera¬ 
tion I went to see him, and as I enter¬ 
ed the ward, I heard him complaining 
aloud of pain in the knee. I told him 
it was impossible that he could have 
pain in that knee, as it had been cut 
off in the morning, but this did not 
satisfy him ; he still called out loudly 
about pain in his knee. I lifted up the 
bed-clothes, and showed him that his 
knee w r as gone ; he looked at it for a 
moment, and then raising his eyes, 
earnestly said, “ Then it is the ghost 
of my knee.” The truth is, that he 
really felt pain; but by an error which 
surgeons often witness, and metaphy¬ 
sicians have often heard of, referred it 
to a part which was gone. 

The stump healed slowly; at length 
it did heal, but now we had a new dif¬ 
ficulty to encounter. From long lying 
in bed upon his back, the skin on the 
loins began to come off, first in little 
places, which, gradually extending, 
joined, and formed a large wound; and 
this began to slough, as surgeons call 
it, that is, portions of the flesh died 
and fell away. What was to be done ? 
As long as he continued to lie on his 
back, the pressure on the flesh, which 
was able to cause this ulceration, would, 
of course, be able to prevent its healing. 
No good was to be hoped for unless we 
could lift him off his back. I need not 
relate the difficulties which I encoun¬ 
tered in this task, the various contri¬ 
vances which I employed, and the 
pains and time which I spent in effect¬ 
ing my object; but I did effect it. I so 
adjusted his bed and pillows, that one 
day he lay on one side, another day on 
the other, and never on his back. The 
consequence was, that the ulceration 
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and sloughing stopped • the -wound be¬ 
gan to look healthy, filled up with new 
flesh, then skinned over; and at the 
same time Pierre was recovering his 
health and looks; he slept well, en¬ 
joyed his food, gained flesh, and began 
to look another man. The wound was 
nearly healed, when, just at this criti¬ 
cal period, the time arrived for my re¬ 
turn to the university; and I took leave 
of poor Pierre and my other patients. 
I did not, however, go straight to the 
university, but went first to spend ten 
days or a fortnight with my relations. 
As I write this I feel a pang of self- 
reproach. On my way to the university 
I had to go back through the town, 
and, of course, visited the hospital to 
see how my patients were going on. 
That visit was a painful one. I shall 
never forget it. During my absence 
Pierre had fallen under the care of a 
young man, an assistant surgeon, who, 
although good tempered, and not defi¬ 
cient in sense or in knowledge of his 
profession, was incorrigibly indolent 
and inattentive. Pierre was allowed 
to roll on his back again ; the young 
skin and flesh soon ulcerated and 
sloughed ; a hectic fever followed ; he 
lost his appetite, and wasted to a ske¬ 
leton. He was in this state when I 
returned and visited the hospital. As 
I opened the door of the ward in which 
Pierre lay, it so happened that his eyes, 
always large and prominent, but now 
larger and more prominent from the 
emaciated appearance of his face, were 
turned towards the door, and he in¬ 
stantly caught sight of me. Poor fel¬ 
low ! I think I now see him first lay 
his left cheek on his pillow, then turn 
his face toward me again, clasp his 
hands, burst into tears, and exclaim 
that he should now die happy. He had 
been for some days aware of his ap¬ 
proaching dissolution, had been wri¬ 
ting verses on me in French, and re¬ 
peatedly expressed a hope that he 
should live till I returned, that he 
might see me once more and take leave 
of me for ever. He had his wish, and 
that was all. He died that night. 

Let the Church, or if not, let that 
class of Christians in whom, above all 
others, religion is not a mere Sunday 
ceremony, but the daily and hourly 
principle of their thoughts and ac¬ 
tions, and of whom I have only to 
complain for a little error in doctrine, 
and more than a litle cant at least in 
language,- which latter peculiarity is 


perpetually preventing the success of 
their religious appeals, at least to edu¬ 
cated minds, and which is as great an 
obstacle to the first steps in religion 
as technical jargon to the first steps in 
science—let all serious Christians, I 
say, join, and found an order of women 
like the Sisters of Charity in Catholic 
countries; let them be selected for 
good plain sense, kindness of disposi¬ 
tion, indefatigable industry, and deep 
piety; let them receive not a techni¬ 
cal and scientific, but a practical medi¬ 
cal education; for this purpose, let 
them be placed both as nurses and pu¬ 
pils in the hospitals of Edinburgh or 
London, or in the county hospitals; 
let their attention he pointed by the 
attending physician to the particular 
symptoms by which he distinguishes 
the disease; let them be made as fami¬ 
liar with the best remedies, which are 
always few, as they are with barley- 
water, gruel, and beef-tea. Let them 
learn the rules by which these reme¬ 
dies are to be employed ; let them he 
examined frequently on these subjects, 
in order to see that they carry these 
rules clearly in their heads; let books 
be framed for them, containing the es¬ 
sential rules of practice, briefly, clear¬ 
ly, and untechnically written; let such 
women, thus educated, be distributed 
among the country parishes of the 
kingdom, and be maintained by the 
parish allowance, which now goes to 
the parish surgeon; let him be resort¬ 
ed to only in difficult cases; let them 
be examined every half year by com¬ 
petent physicians about the state of 
their medical knowledge; let this be 
done, and I fearlessly predict that my 
friend, and all those who arc similar¬ 
ly situated, and zealous with himself, 
will no longer complain that their 
sick flock suffer from medical neglect. 

It may be objected, that women with 
such an education would form a bad 
substitute for a scientific medical at¬ 
tendant. Be it remembered, however, 
that the choice is not between such 
women and a profound and perfect 
physician, or surgeon, but between 
such women and the ordinary run of 
country apothecaries; the latter la¬ 
bouring under the additional disad¬ 
vantage of wanting time for the appli¬ 
cation of what skill they have. 

Among the various writings of that 
extraordinary man, JohnWesley, there 
is one entitled “ Primitive Physic.” 
Under theTicads of the different dis- 
5 
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eases to which the human hotly is sub¬ 
ject, arranged alphabetically, are di¬ 
rections for their cure in English. This 
little book has gone through no less 
than thirty editions, the last dated 
1824. This looks as if it was still ex¬ 
tensively circulated and read ; but if 
it is really attended to in the treat¬ 
ment of the sick, the patients are some¬ 
times subjected to most whimsical re¬ 
medies. For an ague, we are directed, 
at the approach of the fit, to lay pound¬ 
ed and salted wall-flowers to the su¬ 
tures of the head. In an apoplexy, a 
pint of salt and water, if it can be got 
down into the stomach, will certainly 
bring the patient out of the fit. For a 
violent bleeding from the nose, a piece 
of white paper is to be put under the 
tongue; for a cancer in the breast, the 
patient is to drink an infusion of warts, 
off the legs of a horse, in ale; for a 
cold in the head, the rind of an orange 
is to be turned inside out, and to be 
thrust up the nostrils; for a consump¬ 


tion, the patient is to cut a hole in 
fresh turf, and breathe into it a quar¬ 
ter of an hour every morning; for a 
fresh cut, we are to apply toasted 
cheese; for the gout, we are to lay a 
beef-steak upon the swelled toe; for a 
cancer, we are to apply goose's dung ; 
for a speck in the eye, we are to blow 
into it—what dost thou think, gen¬ 
tle reader ?—the dried and fine powder 
of zibethum occidentale ? Art thou so 
ignorant as not to know wliat this is ? 
—stercus humanum—a madman is to 
be put under, not a pump, but a large 
waterfall (Corra Linn, or Scliaff-hau- 
sen ?) I am persuaded that a book 
might be drawn up for the use of my 
sisters of charity, which would serve 
as a far clearer and safer guide than 
Wesley, or Buchan, or Reece ; and I 
would here put down one article as a 
specimen of the way in which the 
work ought to be executed, were I not 
afraid of tiring my readers. 

London, 1st Nov. 1825, 
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1 . 

Is she fair as morning's shine ? 

One I know is fairer; 

Rare as pearls beneath the brine ? 

She I’m sure is rarer. 

Be her eyes like cloudless skies ? 

Even heaven can naught like hazel boast. 
Streams her hair like sunbeams fair ? 

Dark locks o’er bright brows please me most. 


2 . 

Coral lips are common things,— 

But—the breath that parts them ! 
Starry looks one often sings, 

But—the soul that darts them ! 

I have seen and sigh’d and sung; 

Oh ! have I ever felt before ? 
Thought that love lay on the tongue. 
And now he stings my bosom’s core, 

3. 

Other smiles must chase away 
Thoughts that sting too keenly; 
Brightly still shines beauty’s ray, 
Though no more serenely. 

Fill about the brimming glass, 

To those we see no more—no more ! 
Smother Love, nor sigh, alas ! 

That one sad toast, and then ’tis o’er. 


C. M. 
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The Political Economists are a most 
unfortunate race of people. They had 
got Ministers, Parliament, and the 
press, into their net; they had got, to 
a great degree, public affairs into their 
hands; they had removed almost every¬ 
thing calculated to prevent them from 
sporting at pleasure with the fortunes 
and bread of his Majesty's subjects, 
and behold! their first experiments 
blow them into the air. Without al¬ 
lowing them a moment's respite, the 
Silk Trade seems resolved to deprive 
them of any little life that may have 
been left them by the Combinations. 

Our readers may perhaps remember, 
that Mr Huskisson and Mr Robinson 
repeatedly boasted, during the last Ses¬ 
sion of Parliament, of the vast benefits 
which their changes had produced in 
the Silk Trade. They pointed to the 
thriving state of this trade, to prove 
that what they called the principles of 
free trade were unerring. This seem¬ 
ed to us to be exceedingly incompre¬ 
hensible. The only change that had 
then come into operation, was a reduc¬ 
tion of the revenue duty upon silk ; 
this was certainly no departure from 
the old system, and the wearer of silks 
scarcely felt it at all. Foreign silk 9 
were then as strictly prohibited as ever. 
Well, the period for the real change — 
for the “ new system "—to come into 
operation, is approaching ; it is still 
several months distant, and yet its 
mere approach has contributed essen¬ 
tially to place the Silk Trade on the 
brink of ruin. The silk-manufactu¬ 
rers, as our readers know, have decla¬ 
red to the world that their trade is in 
a state of unexampled stagnation ; 
partly from the illegal introduction of 
French silks, and partly from the re¬ 
fusal of the retail dealers to buy Eng- 
glish ones, on account of the time be¬ 
ing so near for the regular admission 
of those of foreign countries. 

We will here observe, that if there 
be any truth in the doctrines of the 
Economists, this smuggling of French 
silks ought to have benefitted the Silk 
Trade, and our other trades, greatly. 
The law certainly at present forbids 
the Frenchman to bring us his silks; 
but if he get them clandestinely into 
the country, it gives him full permis¬ 
sion to take any of our manufactures 


in exchange for them. He has at this 
moment as much liberty to do this, as 
he will have when his silks are to be 
lawfully imported. Instead, however, 
of increasing the consumption of Eng¬ 
lish silks, he only renders them unsale¬ 
able—instead of giving an impulse to 
our cottons and other articles of manu¬ 
facture, he only injures them by dimi¬ 
nishing the means of the silk-manu¬ 
facturers for buying them. With all 
our manufactures spread before him 
for his choice, he—maliciously in 
league, as lie evidently is, with every¬ 
thing else against the Economists—will 
take nothing of us but gold coin—the 
only manufactured article that we can¬ 
not part with without injury. He has 
taken so much of this, that he has 
given a tremendous shock to almost 
every interest in the country. Is there 
any man in his senses, who believes 
that the case will be different when the 
market shall be opened for him regu¬ 
larly ? 

Our soil is fully peopled; the Eco¬ 
nomists have not yet invented any¬ 
thing for enlarging the island, and ex¬ 
tracting corn and pasture land from the 
ocean, at pleasure. Our population, as 
a whole, is superabundant; it is rapid¬ 
ly increasing; and the increase has 
only trade and manufactures, or emi¬ 
gration, to look to for bread. When a 
man reflects upon this, and then turns 
to the immense consumption of silks, 
here and throughout the world, he 
must be convinced that no sacrifice 
ought to be spared to protect and che¬ 
rish the Silk Trade, unless it can be 
proved that it is a downright impos¬ 
sibility to make it flourish in this coun¬ 
try. 

The Economists, from some un¬ 
known reason, have always regarded 
this trade with peculiar enmity. Only 
a few years since, they earnestly ex¬ 
horted us to abandon it altogether; 
and their advice at present amounts 
simply to this, that we ought to plunge 
it into ruin as soon as possible. They 
lay it down as a principle, that, if we 
can buy goods of other nations at a less 
price than we can produce them at, we 
ought to cease producing such goods. 
They call this an infallible principle, 
and other people have been led to think 
it infallible likewise. The Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer has more than once 
publicly intimated, that the govern¬ 
ment of this country intends in future 
to act upon it as far as possible. 

On a former occasion, we showed 
that this principle was grossly false ; 
and we regret that the necessity is im¬ 
posed upon us of doing it again. If it 
be true, it is true likewise that a ma¬ 
nufacture has not its infancy and ma¬ 
turity, but for ever remains what it is 
when it is commenced. If this prin¬ 
ciple had always been acted upon in 
this country, we should not at this 
moment have had a manufacture of any 
description. The Economists might 
as well tell us, that, because a boy is 
not equal to the full-grown and expe¬ 
rienced workman when he is put ap¬ 
prentice to a trade, he ought not to 
learn it. It is wise in an individual 
to give a large sum for a beneficial 
trade-secret, or to sacrifice many of his 
early years, and much of his private 
fortune, in qualifying himself for a lu¬ 
crative profession ; or to pay a consi¬ 
derable amount annually to an insu¬ 
rance-office, to secure a provision for 
his family, after his decease ; and it is 
most wise in a nation to make heavy 
sacrifices for a long term of years, for 
the acquisition of a profitable manu¬ 
facture. Adam Smith, as far as we 
remember, to enforce the principle, 
states, that it would be exceedingly 
foolish to attempt to make Scotland 
produce wine. This is no doubt true, 
and it would be exceedingly fool¬ 
ish to attempt to make England pro¬ 
duce sugar. But such reasoning is 
perfectly idle, because neither indivi¬ 
duals, nor governments, will be guilty 
of the folly which it is intended to 
combat. Generally speaking, nations 
endeavour to establish such trades and 
manufactures only, as may be fairly 
expected to be reasonably successful. 
A country, when it commences a ma¬ 
nufacture, cannot expect to compete 
with other countries which are already 
expert in such manufacture; the want 
of capital, machinery, skill, and many 
other things, may cause it to produce 
at double the cost incurred by its rivals. 
But still, if there be a probability that 
in time it may compete with these 
rivals, it is sound wisdom in it to make 
the attempt. 

With regard, however, to the ma¬ 
nufacture of silk in this country, the 
question is not, whether it shall be 
commenced, but whether it shall be 
Vol. XVIII, 
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continued. Fortunately fur the na¬ 
tion, it was begun when other prin¬ 
ciples prevailed than those which are 
now the fashion. It has gone on in¬ 
creasing, until the trade is estimated 
to employ at present five hundred 
thousand souls, and twelve mil¬ 
lions of capital. Our manufactu¬ 
rers have not yet overtaken the French 
ones, but they are very little behind 
them. 

In respect of price, the government, 
and some of the manufacturers, be¬ 
lieve, that if house-rent, wages, taxes, 
&c. were as low here as in France, our 
manufacturers could sell at as low a 
rate as the French ones. The protect¬ 
ing duty of thirty per cent on foreign 
silks, is intended merely to subject the 
foreign manufacturer to the extra 
charges which would rest upon him if 
he dwelt in this country. It stands 
upon the assumption that the English 
article is equal to the French one, and 
that the English manufacturer could 
sell at as low a price as the French one, 
if placed in the same circumstances. 
We believe that some of our fair coun¬ 
trywomen think English silks more 
serviceable than French ones; they 
are of opinion that the colours stand 
better, and that they are not so liable 
to stain. On the other hand, they say 
that, in respect of beauty and bright¬ 
ness of colour, the English silks are 
inferior to the French ones. There 
may be this inferiority, and it may 
be sufficient for driving our own silks 
out of the market, but still it is only 
to be discovered by the eye of the cri¬ 
tic. Every silk article that beauty, 
or taste, or wealth, may need for its 
adornment, can be supplied by the 
English manufacturer, and the gene¬ 
ral gaze of society will not be able to 
perceive that it has not been brought 
from the land of fashion. 

To this point of perfection the ma¬ 
nufacture of silk has been brought in 
this country, although it has had to 
struggle with several disadvantages. 

In the first place, our manufacturers 
have never been able to equal the 
French ones in machinery. 

In the second place, France produ¬ 
ces its own raw silk, which it keeps 
exclusively for the use of its ma¬ 
nufacturers ; it suffers none to be ex¬ 
ported. Our manufacturers can only 
procure silk, proper for the better kinds 
of goods in Italy, and even there the 
best is reserved for the Italian manu- 
5 B 
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facturers. -The English ones have ne¬ 
ver been able to obtain silk equal in 
quality to that used by those of France. 

In the third place, the French ma¬ 
nufacturers are believed to have better 
water and a better climate for dyeing 
their goods than the English ones; in 
addition to this, the superiority of their 
raw article gives a superiority in point 
of brigli tness and beauty to their colours. 

It may now be necessary to inquire 
whether these disadvantages cannot 
be got rid of. 

With regard to the first point, our 
manufacturers, as far as probability 
goes, may be expected in process of 
time to equal, if not surpass, the 
French ones in machinery. Every¬ 
thing conspires to render this not only 
possible, but likely. 

With regard to the second point, 
a company with a capital of a million 
has just been formed, at the head of 
which are the Earl of Liverpool, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne,Mr Huskisson, 
&c. &c. for the purpose of establishing 
the silk worm in this country, Ireland, 
and certain of our dependencies. We 
are not competent to put forth any 
prediction touching the success of this 
company, but the exalted patronage 
under which it appears, leads us to 
hope that it has only been founded 
upon extensive inquiry, careful calcu¬ 
lation, and rational hope. If it suc¬ 
ceed, it will by act and example re¬ 
move altogether the disadvantage in 
question. Should it fail, the produc¬ 
tion of silk appears to be rapidly in¬ 
creasing in several foreign countries, 
and there is almost a certainty that our 
manufacturers will soon be able to 
draw from them a raw article equal in 
quality to that of France. 

With regard to the third point, a 
better raw article would we believe 
improve the colours of the English 
manufactured silks. Whether the 
French manufacturers have or have 
not an advantage in water and climate, 
is a disputed matter which we may 
not settle. The English manufactu¬ 
rers assert that they have. The ques¬ 
tion, however, stands thus—if the 
French colours be more beautiful, they 
are less durable; and the difference is 
so small that it requires a tolerable 
judge to discover it. This point 
touches, in a very trifling degree, qua¬ 
lity, and it does not touch, at all, 
cheapness of production. 

Upon the whole, then, here is a ma¬ 


nufacture which is estimated to em¬ 
ploy half a million of souls and twelve 
millions of capital—which has been 
hitherto constantly improving, and 
which has improved considerably in 
late years—which under several dis¬ 
advantages produces goods very nearly 
equal to the best produced in other 
countries—which has a prospect of 
being soon relieved from these disad¬ 
vantages, and of being enabled to com¬ 
pete with any rivals whatever—which 
injures no particular public interest— 
which yields great benefits to the em¬ 
pire and promises still greater ones— 
which a few months since was in the 
most flourishing condition—and which 
asks nothing at the hands of govern¬ 
ment except that it may not be in¬ 
terfered with. This manufacture is 
thrown into stagnation and distress, 
and threatened with ruin, solely by 
changes in the laws and the intermed¬ 
dling of the government. 

We will here ask why such changes 
and intermeddling were resorted to. 
If we admit that obvious and over¬ 
powering necessity might have justi¬ 
fied them,—did any such necessity ex¬ 
ist? No! The silk trade and the na¬ 
tion at large were perfectly satisfied 
with matters as they stood. The ma¬ 
nufacturers were not getting monopoly 
prices, or anything beyond fair profits; 
and the community was content to be 
supplied exclusively by them. It was 
confessed that both the Silk Trade 
and every other interest were flourish¬ 
ing. While the changes and inter¬ 
meddling sported thus rashly with the 
fortunes and bread of so large a part 
of the community, they were perfectly 
uncalled for and gratuitous. They 
were obviously a volunteer attempt 
merely to “ make well better.” No 
specific facts and calculations were 
adduced to prove that they would 
operate beneficially; they were re¬ 
sorted to solely upon untried theory, 
and they were advocated solely by 
vague generalities. We must now 
examine the reasoning which has been 
employed to justify the opening of the 
Silk Trade. 

It is said that the restrictive system 
gave a monopoly to our manufacturers 
generally, and that monopoly is a most 
pernicious tiling. Before we proceed 
farther, we must ascertain, as accu¬ 
rately as we can, what this monopoly 
was in kind and effect. Foreign ma¬ 
nufactures were excluded from the 
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market, but our manufacturers were 
scattered about through the three 
kingdoms; they were unconnected 
with each other; they acted not in 
concert; they were in many cases 
strangers to, and they were constantly 
the rivals of, each other in both price 
and quality. Those of one place con¬ 
tinually laboured to undersell those of 
another; and even those of the same 
place acted towards each other in the 
same manner. Instead of there being 
too little competition among them, 
there was very often far too much. 
Prices were so far from being mono¬ 
poly ones, that they were generally the 
lowest that the manufacturers could 
afford to take, and they were often so 
low as to ruin them. It is preposterous 
in any one to call this a monopoly, 
according to the common meaning of 
the term ; and it is much worse than 
preposterous in those who are entrust¬ 
ed with the management of public 
affairs. 

Such is the monopoly which our 
manufacturers—we speak of them ge¬ 
nerally—have enjoyed. We pray our 
readers to keep in mind its real cha¬ 
racter. 

It is asserted that this very mono¬ 
poly prevents competition, keeps back 
manufacturing improvements, raises 
prices above what they ought to be, 
injures public interests, and docs great 
harm to the manufacturers themselves. 
According to the public prints, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne said in Par¬ 
liament that he could scarcely conceive 
any state of things in which monopo¬ 
ly—that is, the actual monopoly which 
we have described—could benefit the 
manufacturers. Men utter as great ab¬ 
surdities when they are intoxicated 
with theory, as when they are intoxi¬ 
cated with liquor. 

As the question turns in a great de¬ 
gree upon the effects of competition, 
we will give to these a somewhat de¬ 
tailed examination. We will look at 
them first as they affect prices. 

“ If the foreigner be admitted,” 
exclaim the Economists, “ the compe¬ 
tition that he will cause will bring 
down prices, and this will benefit the 
nation immensely !” It is by wretch¬ 
ed generalities like this that measures 
are advocated which involve the ques¬ 
tion, whether the empire shall or shall 
not be plunged into ruin. Every one 
knows that prices may be too low, that 
there is a point below which they can¬ 


not fall without producing general 
distress, and that it is very possible to 
sink them to this point. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, is, have our manufac¬ 
turers on the average been charging 
higher prices than they were justly 
entitled to ? Certainly not. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, they can barely obtain 
remunerating prices. They keep the 
market profusely stocked; they fre¬ 
quently overstock it; there is always 
a sufficiency, and often more than a 
sufficiency, of competition to keep 
prices at the lowest point. No matter 
what increase of competition the fo¬ 
reigner might create among them; 
they could not reduce their profits in 
a degree to be felt by the consumer 
without ruining themselves. Govern¬ 
ment distinctly admits this to be the 
fact, by imposing a protecting duty 
upon the foreigner, which it expects 
will compel him to charge quite as 
much as the Englishman. If the fo¬ 
reigner, by increasing competition, 
lower prices, he will produce a vast 
portion of public distress. So far, 
therefore, as competition affects prices, 
that of the foreigner cannot possibly 
produce any benefit; at the best it 
will be useless, and the probability is, 
that it will be grievously mischievous. 

This refers to the present, and what 
is the prospect for the future? Is 
there the least likelihood that our ma¬ 
nufacturers would ever charge mono¬ 
poly, or higher than proper prices ? 
None whatever. We have a super¬ 
abundance of capital and population, 
and if the foreigner be rigidly exclu¬ 
ded, there is even a certainty that in 
regard to prices, competition will al¬ 
ways be too high rather than too low 
in this country. There is a certain¬ 
ty, that if any fall in corn, labour, or 
the raw article, or any discoveries give 
the ability to our manufacturers to re¬ 
duce their prices, there will always be 
sufficient competition among them to 
cause them to make the reduction. 

Looking, therefore, at the present 
and the future with respect to prices, 
this competition of the foreigner can¬ 
not be of the least value whatever. 

Competition cannot possibly endure 
unless the competitors be placed near¬ 
ly on an equality. If the one can re¬ 
gularly undersell the other, or produce 
goods that are decidedly preferred, he 
must ruin his rival, anti, of course, 
destroy the competition. 

If the Englishman and the foreigner 
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be not placed on a level; if the one 
can constantly undersell the other, or 
produce goods that have the prefer¬ 
ence, he must speedily monopolise the 
market. This equality must exist at 
the commencement of the competi¬ 
tion ; no man can or will carry on a 
regularly losing trade. If the Eng¬ 
lishman be driven out of his home 
market,—he has no other that can sup¬ 
port him in his manufacture,—this 
manufacture must be wholly lost to 
the nation. 

Our opinion is, that it is perfectly 
impossible to place the Englishman 
and the foreigner on a level in our 
market. The manufacturers who 
dwell in the same country are placed 
in the same circumstances, and they 
are alike affected by the same changes, 
but the case is wholly different with 
those who dwell in different coun¬ 
tries. Changes are continually ta¬ 
king place in every nation which do 
not extend to other nations. Bread 
and wages may fall in one when they 
rise in another; one may raise its 
taxes when another is lowering them ; 
one may be distressed when another 
is prosperous; one may improve its 
goods much more rapidly than ano¬ 
ther.^* A protecting duty to compel 
the English and French manufactu¬ 
rers to sell at the same price, ought to 
be changed almost every month to 
keep both sides on an equality. It 
would be impossible thus to change it, 
for trade could not be carried on under 
such a system. The present protect¬ 
ing duties must in our judgment, in 
regard to price, give the trade either 
to the foreigner or the Englishman, 
they will make no division of it worth 
mentioning. In spite of them, the one 
will be able to undersell the other and 
engross the market. 

This would be the case if the ma¬ 
nufactures of different countries were 
precisely the same in character and 
quality, but they are not, and no pro¬ 
tecting duty, no art of governments, 
can make them so. The silks of 
France, for instance, have their pecu¬ 
liar characteristics; a protecting duty 
can make them as dear as the English 
ones, if it can be collected, but it can- 
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not make the latter resemble them 
exactly in all things. If the manu¬ 
factures of one country be preferred 
to those of another, they will be 
bought in a rich country, if a much 
higher price be charged for them. If 
it were possible for a protecting duty 
to place the Englishman and the fo¬ 
reigner on an exact equality with re¬ 
spect to price, the goods of the one 
would possess some peculiarity or 
other which would give him the mar¬ 
ket. Such differences always have 
been, and always will be. Nations 
will get before or fall behind each 
other in manufactures, but they will 
never be kept exactly together. It 
would be just as easy to make all na¬ 
tions produce at the same price, as to 
make them produce articles of the 
same kind exactly alike. 

Our opinion seems to be justified by 
experience. The demand for any par¬ 
ticular kind of manufactures seems to 
be chiefly supplied by a single nation 
in most tree national markets. Prices 
and even the actual worth may be 
about the same, but still some pecu¬ 
liarity or other in the goods gives the 
chief part of the trade to a single coun¬ 
try. The trade may pass from one 
nation to another, but it seems to be 
incapable of any great and lasting di¬ 
vision. 

If our Government could establish 
a perfect equality of price between the 
Englishman and the foreigner, other 
governments could destroy it in a mo¬ 
ment in favour of their own subjects. 
Our market must now be to the fo¬ 
reigner by far the best foreign one in 
respect of demand, prices, and quick 
returns. A trifling bounty from his 
government would give him a decided 
advantage, and this might operate for 
several months—for a period sufficient 
to plunge the Englishman into dis¬ 
tress—before it could be met by an 
increase of protecting duty. Such 
things would render trade almost a 
certain source of ruin. 

We will now apply what we have 
said especially to the silk-trade. 

Have our silk manufacturers been 
charging monopoly prices—have they 
gained more than lair and adequate 
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* In proof of this vve may cite the fact, that in the short space which has elapsed 
since the passing ot the law for opening the silk trade, wages and many other things 
have advanced in this country 30 per cent, while in France they have remained 
nearly stationary. 
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profits? Have they been unable or 
unwilling to supply the market ?—Is it 
asserted that there has been no com¬ 
petition among them ? No !—They 
declare that they cannot lower their 
prices and profits, and this is dis¬ 
proved in no quarter. The govern¬ 
ment shows that it believes them, 
when it lays a duty on the foreigner 
to compel him to charge, at least, as 
much as they have charged while he 
has been excluded from the market. 
They have always kept the market 
profusely supplied, and they have of¬ 
ten greatly overstocked it. Competi¬ 
tion has been active among them, it 
has in late years been extremely ac¬ 
tive, it is sure to increase, and it is 
certain that should the prohibitory 
system be continued, there will always 
be sufficient competition to keep silk 
goods at the lowest prices. 

So far, therefore, as competition af¬ 
fects prices and profits, there is not the 
least need of an increase of it in the 
trade in question. An increase would 
only produce mischief rather than be¬ 
nefit. 

The silk manufacturers say that the 
protecting duty of thirty per cent 
cannot be collected ; they assert that 
government admits that it cannot. 
They state that the French agents at 
present, for a premium of 10, or even 
7^ per cent, contract to deliver their 
goods to the purchaser free from duty, 
and take upon themselves the risk of 
seizure up to such delivery. They 
aver, that when the sale of French silks 
shall be lawful, the seizure of smug¬ 
gled ones after delivery will be imprac¬ 
ticable, and that the market will be 
chiefly supplied with French goods 
smuggled on such terms. We believe 
this to be unquestionable. The French¬ 
man will bring his goods to market at 
a price which the Englishman cannot 
possibly compete with. By some mis¬ 
take in the laws French silks are at 
present admitted into Ireland at a low 
duty, they are from thence sent to 
this country under the name of Irish 
ones, and they are sold here at lower 
prices than our manufacturers can af¬ 
ford to take. If the goods therefore 
were exactly similar, the foreigner 
would bring great part of his to mar¬ 
ket at prices that would ruin the Eng¬ 
lishman. We gain the chief part of 
the trade solely by underselling. The 
competition which constantly rages 
among the retail dealers, would cause 
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the smuggled silks to fix the retail 
prices, and would prohibit the dealer 
from buying of the English manufac¬ 
turer. This is another proof that it is 
impossible to place the Englishman 
and the foreigner on an equality. It 
was boasted that the “ new liberal 
system” would destroy smuggling; it 
is now proved that', with regard to the 
silk trade, it will prodigiously increase 
it 

But if the protecting duty could 
be collected, and if the Englishman 
and Frenchman could be placed on an 
exact equality in regard to price, still 
their goods are not, and cannot at pre¬ 
sent be made, exactly similar. The 
French silks have peculiarities which 
cause them to be preferred by the 
more valuable class of consumers. 
They are French silks—they are 
brought from a foreign country—and 
this is no slight recommendation with 
a vast number of silk-wearers. The 
adage is not the less true for being 
stale, that The far-fetched and 
dear-bought is good for ladies.” Silks 
are wanted chiefly for dress, they are 
chosen by female taste, and the most 
beautiful and fashionable ones will 
have the preference. It is acknow¬ 
ledged that the French silks surpass 
ours in brightness and beauty of co¬ 
lour. We have always been the ser¬ 
vile copyists of France in regard to 
that incomprehensible and omnipo¬ 
tent thing called Fashion. In colour 
and pattern, the Frenchman will be 
the decided favourite with the weal¬ 
thy part of our lovely countrywomen. 
A rich lady cares not for durability ; 
she does not want the silks for her use; 
she wants what is beautiful and un¬ 
common. She gives her silk articles to 
her woman when they are perhaps 
scarcely soiled; they are then many of 
them sold; and this one lady thus in 
reality chooses for a great number of 
other females nearly all the silks they 
wear. She is regardless of price, and 
were a protecting duty to make French 
silks thirty or forty per cent dearer 
than the English ones, she would 
have them, if they should possess the 
superiority in beauty and fashion. 
Most females, down to the wives of 
respectable farmers and tradesmen, 
choose their silks, as far as their means 
will permit them, on the same princi¬ 
ple. 

On this point it is wholly impossi¬ 
ble for the government to place the 
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Englishman and Frenchman on an 
equality. It might clap an additional 
tenor twenty percent upon the French¬ 
man on account of his colour and fa¬ 
shion., and this would only make his 
silks more genteel and fashionable, 
and more the rage. He would gain 
all the rich consumers, all those, 
without whose business the manu¬ 
facture would scarcely be worth car¬ 
rying on in this country. If he can 
ever be equalled in other things, we 
fear that he will always be inimitable 
in matters of fashion.* We have al¬ 
ways followed the French in such 
matters, and the disposition for it has 
suffered no abatement. Hues and pat¬ 
terns are continually changing, and 
they admit of endless diversity; the 
Englishman and foreigner could not 
prepare the same for the same mo¬ 
ment, and in the rivalry the former 
would be constantly worsted. Should 
his actually be the most beautiful, 
they would be rejected for not being 
French ones; and should he imitate 
those of his rival, his imitations could 
only be produced when too late for 
the fashion. 

In articles of daily consumption, 
articles bought merely for use, price 
is a consideration, and intrinsic value 
is principally looked at. But in arti¬ 
cles of dress, ornament, and show, price 
is not a matter of much moment among 
the best buyers in this country. These 
buyers think nothing of a shilling, or 
eighteen pence per yard—of twenty or 
thirty per cent additional. 

We will now sum up on this point. 
If the protecting duty were sufficient¬ 
ly high to prevent the Frenchman 
from underselling the Englishman, it is 
pretty certain that it cannot be collect¬ 
ed. It is pretty certain that great part 
of the French silks will be brought to 
the market duty free, and that they 
will be sold at prices which would 
ruin the manufactures of this country. 
Putting this out of sight, the French 
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silks will be distinct in kind, they will 
be different in colour, pattern, &c.— 
in matters of fashion—in those things 
which are sure to gain them the best 
part of the trade, even though they 
should be sold twenty or thirty per 
cent higher than the English ones. 
Such is the competition—such is the 
equality—which Parliament in its 
wisdom has thought good to establish 
between the Englishman and the fo¬ 
reigner in the Silk Trade. To the 
Englishman, they must demonstrably 
be a competition, and an equality of 
ruin. 

We proceed to the effects of compe¬ 
tition, in respect of improvements and 
discoveries. 

It is said that the monopoly which 
we have described—once more we beg 
our readers to remember its real cha¬ 
racter—deprives our manufacturers of 
exertion, and prevents them from im¬ 
proving their goods. It is asserted, that 
the admission of the foreigner into 
the market is essential for compelling 
them to make brilliant inventions and 
discoveries, and to carry their goods to 
the highest point of perfection. 

This is advanced by Mr Huskisson, 
by both sides of Parliament, by the 
press, and by almost every one. We 
should perhaps repeat it, if we could 
follow the multitude and court popu¬ 
larity, instead of looking at duty, 
common sense, truth, and experience. 

In the fabrication of many articles, 
we excel the whole world ; in the fa¬ 
brication of most others, we are sur¬ 
passed by no other nation. Our ma¬ 
nufacturers—we speak of them as a 
whole in the widest sense of the term 
—have made almost superhuman ex¬ 
ertions, they have surmounted the 
most gigantic disadvantages, they have 
triumphed over what seemed to be ac¬ 
tual impossibilities, they have made 
the most astonishing inventions, their 
machinery is almost miraculous, tiiey 
have obtained the chief trade of the 


* We are assured, that many of the cotton-printing establishments have at present 
very little employment for their workmen. The dealers are expecting to draw their 
chief supplies of printed cottons from France and Switzerland, and refuse to give or¬ 
ders to the Englishman. Here again the latter will have to compete with the foreign¬ 
er in hue and pattern—in matters of fashion—and in such competition he will not 
succeed. The rich are now great wearers of prints, and they will very willingly give 
a high price to procure such as are not common—such as are not worn by the poorer 
classes. The valuable part of every manufacture that depends upon fancy and caprice 
upon fashion—must now in our judgment pass into the hunds of the foreigner. 
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world, and their goods seem to have 
reached the highest point that human 
power can carry them to. The manu¬ 
facturers of most other countries are 
indebted to their inventions, &c., for 
the means of carrying on their trade. 
Now, to what system is all this ow¬ 
ing? The question is a biting one. 
We repeat —To wliat system is all this 
owing? Wiiat has been the sys¬ 
tem UNDER WHICH WE HAVE BECOME 
UNRIVALLED IN MANUFACTURING EX¬ 
CELLENCE ? 

Have our manufacturers been goad¬ 
ed into their toil, and risks, and supe¬ 
riority, by competition with foreigners 
in our home market? Have our cot¬ 
tons, woollens, hardware, &c., been 
brought to their present excellence by 
such competition ? Is our iron in¬ 
debted to such competition for its pre¬ 
sent goodness? Can any article be 
named which owes to such competi¬ 
tion its perfection ? To every question 
the answer must be. No ! The great¬ 
est improvements have been made in 
our manufactures when they have 
been the most free from such compe¬ 
tition. Our cotton manufacturers have 
made the greatest varieties in their 
articles, and the greatest reductions in 
their prices, when it has been perfectly 
unknown. Our iron and several other 
articles, which a few years since were 
greatly inferior to those produced in 
other countries, have been brought to 
equal, and in some cases to surpass, 
those of all other parts, entirely with¬ 
out such competition. Under a sys¬ 
tem which studiously prevented such 
competition, which jealousy excluded 
the foreigner from our home market, 
we have far outstripped all other nations 
in manufactures—we have made the 
most wonderful inventions and im¬ 
provements—we have rendered our¬ 
selves the first manufacturing nation 
in the universe. “ The Restrictive 
System” leaves us at its death full of 
trade and prosperity, and unrivalled 
in manufacturing excellence. Peace 
be to its ashes! Sacred be the me¬ 
mory of its parents ! We, at least, 
will not be numbered with the un¬ 
grateful. 

Let us now look at France, which 
stands the next to us in manufactures. 
How has she become so expert in 
them ? Has it been by means of com¬ 
petition ? No ! She has adhered as 
rigidly to the prohibitory system as 
ourselves. How has her silk manu- 
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facture risen to its unrivalled excel¬ 
lence? It has so risen under laws 
which jealously excluded the manu¬ 
factured silks of other countries. If 
our prohibitory system have kept our 
silk manufacture from improving, it 
is exceedingly odd that a similar plan 
should have carried that of France to 
the highest point of perfection. 

Let us now look at other countries. 
In several of them the competition in 
question existed long after it was de¬ 
stroyed here and in France. Did then 
manufactures improve and flourish in 
them infinitely more than in the 
countries where the restrictive system 
spread its baleful influence? Quite 
the contrary. They languished ; they 
have only improved and flourished 
since these countries adopted the re¬ 
strictive system. 

These are facts which cannot be an¬ 
nihilated, or changed, by all that may 
be said by Mr Huskisson, Parliament, 
the press, and the nation. In spite of 
all that may be put forth in any quar¬ 
ter, we must look at them in judging 
of this question. Sophistries will not 
weigh with us ; we care not much for 
specious reasoning, if we can get at 
the results of actual and complete ex¬ 
periment. After looking at the pre¬ 
sent state of our manufactures, and at 
the system under which they have 
reached it, it would be as easy to con¬ 
vince us, that this solid globe is a 
mass of smoke, as that the admission 
of the foreigner is necessary to spur 
our manufacturers to exertion, and 
cause them to make improvements and 
discoveries. The doctrine is destroyed 
by the most overwhelming refutation 
that ever fell upon unfortunate false¬ 
hood. How it happens to have been 
swallowed by the nation we know not; 
wc thank Heaven that this is a matter 
which we are not called upon to ac¬ 
count for. 

# Having stated the facts * having 
given the results of the experiments 
of our fathers, we will not attempt to 
show wily they are what they are. 

If the manufacturers of an article 
live in the same country, they are pla¬ 
ced in similar circumstances; some, 
perhaps, from having more capital and 
credit, may produce at a cheaper rate 
than others, but the difference in this 
must always be small; their goods are 
alike, and they stand on a precise 
equality in the market. Competition 
must always be active among them. 
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A manufacturer is always anxious to 
do ns much business as possible. He 
cannot stand in his warehouse to wait 
for customers; for if he do not seek 
them, they will not seek him. He must 
send out an agent to solicit orders; and 
this agent must continually encounter 
the rivalry of the agents of other manu¬ 
facturers, and the customers will only 
buy of those who will sell the cheap¬ 
est. This competition must not only 
be active, but it must endure; it must 
be perpetual. Prices may be, and often 
are, sunk until they become ruinous ; 
but then, if they be too low for any 
considerable number, they are too low 
for all. All must suffer nearly alike, 
because all must constantly stand in 
nearly the same situation. If a por¬ 
tion be ruined, the manufacture is still 
kept in the country, and the same com¬ 
petition continues. 

In a competition like this, a manu¬ 
facturer has constantly the most power¬ 
ful stimulants acting upon him to 
make all possible improvements in his 
article. lie is compelled to produce at 
the cheapest rate possible, and to make 
the quality as good as possible for the 
price. If he can make a discovery that 
will enable him to produce a better 
article at less cost than his rivals, it is 
a certain fortune to him. If he keep 
his discovery to himself, it does these 
rivals but little injury; because, do 
what he will, lie can only supply an 
inconsiderable part of the demand, and 
the remainder must go to them. If he 
make his discovery known, his rivals 
are again placed on an equality with 
’him. 

Such a competition has constantly 
existed amidst our trades and manu¬ 
factures, and no man can look at them 
without being convinced, that neither 
Mr Huskisson, nor any other human 
being, can make improvements and 
discoveries travel at a quicker pace in 
them than they have hitherto travelled 
at. In truth, divers discoveries and 
inventions have been made, which are 
by no means deserving of eulogy. We 
have discovered how to convert bones 
and stone into bread, how to change 
salt into sugar, how to make sloe leaves 
into tea, how to manfacture new car¬ 
pets from old rotten ones, &c. &c. 
Almost everything is adulterated in 
the most scandalous manner that is ca¬ 
pable of it; these discoveries and in¬ 
ventions have, in almost all cases, had 
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their origin in competition, and in 
most parts they have been used for 
bringing down prices. We could name 
some extensive counties, in which se¬ 
veral articles of large consumption, 
were, for years, almost constantly sold 
for less than they could lawfully be 
bought for. They were thus sold from 
adulteration. It is, we believe, at pre¬ 
sent the custom of many of the Lon¬ 
don shopkeepers to sell their low cot¬ 
tons, flannels, &c. at prime cost, and 
often at less than prime cost; they de¬ 
pend entirely upon their better goods 
for profit. When competition has come 
to this, we think it needs no increase. 
The badness of many of our articles is, 
no doubt, to be ascribed to excessive 
competition. 

Now for the new competition. The 
manufacturers of two different nations 
cannot, as we have shown, be placed 
in similar circumstances. Neither Par¬ 
liament, nor anything upon earth, can 
cause them to be alike affected by the 
same changes, can keep them on the 
same ground in respect of price, and 
can make them produce exactly simi¬ 
lar articles. They must act in the 
market as two rival bodies, and the one 
must inevitably have decided advan¬ 
tages of one kind or another over the 
other. 

If one of our manufacturers possess 
some secret which enables him to un¬ 
dersell his brethren, or to render his 
goods the most attractive ones, he, as 
we have already said, can only supply 
a contemptible part of the demand; 
his brethren can still keep in business 
and obtain fair profits. But the case is 
totally different with the two bodies. 
If the one can undersell the other, or 
give peculiarities to its goods to gain 
them the preference, it can easily sup¬ 
ply the whole demand, and drive the 
other out of the market and out of bu¬ 
siness. 

If this manufacturer will only di¬ 
vulge his secret, all his brethren will 
be at once placed on an equality with 
him. But the advantages of the one 
body may be perfectly unattainable to 
the other. In respect of price, the one 
may find itself totally unable to bring 
down wages, and the other expenses 
of production, to the level of those 
paid by the other. In respect of cha¬ 
racter of the goods, climates, national 
character, fancy, fashion, &c. may ren¬ 
der it a downright impossibility for the 
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one to make its goods resemble those 
of the other. 

If a manufacturer can sell his goods 
at a reasonable profit, lie will continue 
his business even though some rival 
in his own country have great advan¬ 
tages over him ; he will study to make 
improvements ; he will expend money 
in experiments, because he will know 
that it is possible for him to reach this 
rival. But if the manufacturers of a 
nation can scarcely sell their goods at 
all, and can only sell them at any rate 
at a heavy loss, if they have no means 
before them for enabling them to com¬ 
pete with their foreign rivals, they will 
retire from the contest—they will give 
up business. They must do it to escape 
ruin. 

If under the old competition, the 
weaker part of the manufacturers were 
ruined by it, those who drove them 
out of the market were Englishmen, 
and the manufacture was still retained 
in the country. But if, under the new 
competition, the English body be ruin¬ 
ed by the French one, the manufacture 
must pass to France. It must exist 
here no longer, neither for improve¬ 
ments and discoveries, nor for any¬ 
thing else. The competition must end. 

The new competition must neces¬ 
sarily operate in the way of stimulus 
upon the foreigner, as well as upon 
the Englishman. If it incite the Eng¬ 
lish body to attempt to make improve¬ 
ments and discoveries in order to over¬ 
take the French one, it must incite 
the latter to do the same, in order to 
retain, or add to, its vantage ground. 
If the English body be not at the first 
successful, it must resign; for a regu¬ 
larly losing trade will, in a year or 
two, dissipate away capital, and no 
one will carry on such a trade without 
well-founded hope. The French body 
will begin with good profits; it will 
make experiments with them and not 
with capital; if these fail, its trade 
will still be a gainful one ; it has the 
best raw article; its raw article is 
perfectly at its mercy, and it has far 
more control overlabour than its rival. 
Under the new competition, the chances 
for improvements and discoveries are 
infinitely in favour of the French body. 
The English one can only maintain the 
competition for a moment at a heavy 
loss; the French one can maintain it 
permanently, and gain good profits. 

The new system is, in truth, no new 
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invention. It has been known ever 
since the beginning of the world; it 
lias been tried by every country, and 
it has only been abandoned from ne¬ 
cessity. No country could ever pros¬ 
per under it. The old system is the 
only one that ever enabled a nation to 
excel in manufactures. 

We will illustrate this farther by 
referring to the silk trade. 

It is believed that, in regard to pri¬ 
ces, the English silk-manufacturers 
could sell as cheaply as the French 
ones, if they had to pay no more than 
the same wages, and other expenses of 
manufacturing. Wages, &c. are, how¬ 
ever, much higher here than in France; 
and from this alone the English manu¬ 
facturers are compelled to charge consi¬ 
derably higher prices than the French 
ones. To remedy this, a duty is im¬ 
posed upon the latter, but it is disco¬ 
vered that it can be only very partially 
collected. It is discovered that the 
Frenchman will supply a large part of 
the demand at prices which will leave 
them good profits, but winch the Eng¬ 
lishmen cannot take without ruining 
themselves. 

Well, what is to be the remedy 
here ? The only one that can be thought 
of is,—our manufacturers are instant¬ 
ly to invent something that will ena¬ 
ble them, with thirty per cent of addi¬ 
tional expenses upon them, to sell as 
cheaply as the French ones. They say 
that they cannot. They are abused in 
the most unsparing manner because 
they cannot, and the matter remains 
without remedy. 

Now, touching the character of goods. 
The French silks have peculiarities of 
colour, &c., which cause them to be 
preferred to the English ones. What 
does the government do to produce 
equality here ? Nothing. It tells the 
English manufacturers that they are 
to make improvements and discoveries 
that will cause their silks to resemble 
the French ones, but it does not tell 
them how to do this, neither docs it 
prove that it is possible. The manu¬ 
facturers declare that they cannot, and 
the matter remains without any equa¬ 
lity. 

Under the old competition, no con¬ 
siderable number of manufacturers 
could regularly undersell the rest, and 
monopolize the trade. Under the new 
competition this is totally reversed. 
If prices, under the former, were so 
5 C 
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low as to cause loss, the effect was 
nearly the same upon every seller ; and 
the evil, of course, speedily supplied 
its own remedy. Under the latter, the 
French body can at present regularly 
undersell the English one; it can get 
fair profits at prices that would ruin 
the other. In addition to this, its goods 
have peculiarities which gain them the 
preference. The market cannot take 
off the goods of both, but either of 
them can singly supply it abundantly. 

In this competition, the French body 
has the monopoly of an excellent home 
trade to support it; this home trade 
will enable it to make great sacrifices 
in the market of this country; were it 
driven out for a moment, it would al¬ 
ways be struggling to re-enter it. The 
English body lias the competition in 
its home trade; it cannot attack the 
home trade of its rival; it has no other 
trade to support it; and if it be driven 
from the market here, it must retire 
altogether from the business. 

This, according to the Ministry and 
Parliament, is to be the competition 
to cause our silk manufacturers to 
make brilliant improvements and dis¬ 
coveries. It contains none of the na¬ 
tural elements of regular competition; 
it cannot possibly be a regular compe¬ 
tition ; and its only effect will be to 
ruin the silk manufacture of this coun¬ 
try. Such a competition never could, 
and never can, be established in any 
nation. While other countries, from 
the total inability of their own manu¬ 
factures to supply the demand, have 
admitted foreign manufactures of bet¬ 
ter quality, they have been compelled 
to lay such a duty on the latter, as not 
only gave a decided advantage to their 
own manufacturers in price, but pro¬ 
hibited all but the more wealthy from 
buying the foreign goods. Without 
this, the admission of the latter, in¬ 
stead of causing improvements and dis¬ 
coveries, only ruined their own manu¬ 
facturers, and destroyed competition. 

If even such a duty were laid upon 
French silks as should place them be¬ 
yond the reach of all but the more weal¬ 
thy, this would do our manufacturers 
very great injury, but still they would 
retain a part of the trade; they would 
continue in business, and they would 
compete with each other, and, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, with the foreigners. But 
this is not to be ; they are to be under¬ 
sold as well as surpassed in quality; and 
yet, forsooth ! they are to maintain a 
competition. If it be possible for them 


to raise themselves to an equality with 
the Frenchmen, the means for doing 
it are at present unknown, not only to 
them, but to the government, to Par¬ 
liament, to the Economists, and,strange 
to say ! to the newspaper editors. The 
prospect before them is—if they con¬ 
tinue in business, they must be ruined. 
Instead of wasting their money in wild 
experiments, they are preparing to 
abandon the trade. Many of them de¬ 
clare that they will not buy another 
ounce of raw silk; that they will work 
up their present stock, and then retire 
wholly from the manufacture. What¬ 
ever Parliament may think of its om¬ 
nipotence, we will tell it that here it 
will not be omnipotent; we will tell it 
that it cannot create genius ; that it 
cannot work miracles. We will tell it* 
that to place before a manufacturer the 
alternative of ruin, or the production, 
with a worse raw article, worse ma¬ 
chinery, and far higher wages, &c., 
of goods equal to those of the foreign¬ 
er, is as thoroughly at variance with 
English humanity, as with English 
wisdom and sanity. Such things are 
new in this country, they are suitable 
only for the meridian of Turkey, and 
we cannot speak of them with com¬ 
mon temper. It is monstrous in Par¬ 
liament to pretend to compel mem to 
make inventions and discoveries in de¬ 
spite of actual impossibilities. If our 
parliamentary Hohenlolies proceed in 
this manner, we shall soon have them 
making laws to compel our physicians 
to cure consumption and hydrophobia. 

Upon the whole, then, the old com¬ 
petition was the only one to produce 
manufacturing improvements and dis¬ 
coveries ; the new one, instead of do¬ 
ing this, will deprive us altogether of 
the best part of several manufactures. 
Under the old system, our manufac¬ 
tures improved in the most astonish¬ 
ing manner; and everything in expe¬ 
rience tends to show, that, if it had 
been continued, the silk manufacture 
in this country would, in a few years, 
have been carried to the highest point 
of perfection. Under the new system, 
this manufacture must be plunged into 
ruin. This is even now matter of 
proof. The market is full of foreign 
silks; our manufacturers are in dis¬ 
tress ; and instead of making improve¬ 
ments and discoveries, they are prepa¬ 
ring for abandoning the business. 

We must now inquire what we are 
to gain from the destruction of the Silk 
Trade. 
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There are few things in the New 
Political Economy that have a greater 
effect in causing us to detest it, than 
the ferocious levity with which it 
sports with the fortunes and bread of 
the community. Changes are made 
in the laws which are totally uncalled 
for by public necessity, which are be¬ 
lieved by very many to be founded on 
false principles, and which, whether 
right or wrong, are sure to plunge a 
vast portion of the community into 
distress; yet they are made with as 
much rashness and carelessness as 
though they were sure to benefit every 
one. Half a million of people com¬ 
plain that by these changes they will 
be deprived of the only employment 
that they are acquainted with, and of 
bread; and they arc only laughed at, 
and reproached for not doing what 
they find to be impossible. “ If they 
cannot retain their trade, they must 
go to some other.” Such is the only 
notice which the Economists deign to 
take'of their impending ruin. We wish 
heartily that these Economists, high 
and low, official and unofficial, could 
be made to taste for a single month 
the misery which a man feels when he 
is plunged into bankruptcy, or forced 
from the only calling that ne knows— 
deprived of bread, and thrown upon the 
parish. We think the community at 
large would profit mightily by it. What 
the Englishman is to be rendered by the 
new political bubbles, we know not, 
but changes have already been made in 
him which render him in feelings half 
a barbarian. No abstract doctrines, 
no hope of future benefit, nothing but 
imperious necessity, could justify the 
government of this country in making 
experiments with the fortunes and 
bread of hundreds of thousands, and 
even millions of the people; and no¬ 
thing upon earth could justify the lan¬ 
guage used by the Economists in speak¬ 
ing of the distress likely to flow from 
these experiments. 

“ If tne silk-manufacturers cannot 
stand their ground, they must go to 
some other trade.” So say the Econo¬ 
mists. The effect winch this would 
have upon public interests is not to be 
disregarded, if no commiseration be 
due to the manufacturers. We will 
therefore put the latter wholly out of 
sight, and look at the question as it 
affects the community at large. 

British and India manufactured 
silks, and our manufactures generally, 


are strictly prohibited from entering 
France. Tne Frenchman can take no¬ 
thing for his silks but money. He will 
not benefit other trades in proportion 
as he may injure the silk one ; he will 
produce nothing but unmixed evil. 
He will render English capital and 
labour idle, and replace them with 
French capital and labour. Something 
may be said in favour of the China 
money trade, on account of the Eng¬ 
lish capital and labour which it em¬ 
ploys, but this French money trade 
will employ only those of France. The 
Frenchman will be a producer, and, 
to a very great extent, the carrier too. 
He will do nothing to increase gold 
on one hand, in proportion as lie may 
diminish it on the other; lie will give 
the nation nothing for enabling it to 
buy more money; lie will cause it to 
have less money for the purchase of 
silks, and not more, and it will mere¬ 
ly pay that to him which it would 
otherwise pay to the Englishman. He 
will cause a regular unbalanced drain 
of gold, which will frequently give 
shocks to the whole interests of the 
country, like that which has just been 
experienced. 

If the Frenchman could come gra¬ 
dually into the market; if lie could 
only sell a few thousand pounds' worth 
of goods in the first year, and proceed 
by little and little, our Silk Trade 
might go off in a consumption without 
much suffering. But he comes with 
the ability to supply the market im¬ 
mediately, when the Englishman has 
it overstocked already. The market 
lias nearly twice as many goods ready 
for it as it can take off, and of course 
the English trade must go at once. 

While therefore the Frenchman will 
throw so much capital and labour idle 
in the Silk Trade, he will do nothing 
whatever to enable any other trade to 
employ a single additional pound or 
workman. Every other trade must for 
him remain just as it is in respect of 
increase. Now, we have in Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland many millions of ca¬ 
pital, and at least a million of labour¬ 
ers totally unable to procure employ¬ 
ment ; the number of the latter, if not 
the amount of the former, is very ra¬ 
pidly increasing. What trades then 
are the silk-manufacturers to look to 
for employment? None can be named; 
these manufacturers, as far as proba¬ 
bility goes, must remain constantly 
idle. The Economists speak as though 
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there never could be a superabundance 
of capital and labour—as though these 
could at any time pass from trade to 
trade without injury—as though the 
supply of any article could always be 
profitably increased to any extent with¬ 
out reference to demand—as though 
we could part with trade after trade, 
and still never have a redundant po¬ 
pulation. That legislators should ut¬ 
ter such trash is lamentable. 

The Frenchman, however, instead 
of benefitting, will do great injury to 
various other trades. We purchase 
the raw article with goods, we employ 
ships in fetching it, and this must be 
lost to us without an equivalent. The 
immense mass of traders, manufactu¬ 
rers, labourers, &c. who directly or 
remotely depend on the Silk Trade in¬ 
dependently of the regular members 
of it, will suffer most severely. So 
much labour being thrown upon the 
market will greatly depress wages in 
many quarters. When our revenue 
depends so much upon consumption, 
a check will be given to the latter, 
which will seriously affect the former. 
Every interest in the country will be 
injured. We shall thus injure and 
impoverish ourselves to strengthen 
and enrich the most formidable ma¬ 
nufacturing and political rival that we 
have. 

Now,what do the Economists them¬ 
selves offer the nation to balance all 
this? We have already said quite 
enough touching improvements and 
discoveries. They do not even pretend 
to give us cheaper silks, for, so far 
as concerns the government, prices 
are not to be reduced. They do not 
pretend to give us better silks for 
wear, for in respect to use, many peo¬ 
ple think the English silks superior 
to the French ones. The only bene¬ 
fit that they offer is, silks of finer co¬ 
lour, and more fashionable. Now we 
would concede even something on this 
point, if the English silks were not 
sufficiently beautiful to decorate the 
most splendid mansion, and adorn the 
most lovely person. But they are. The 
most exalted rank needs none more 
rich—the mostbewitcliing charms need 
none more showy. This is to be the 
only benefit to balance the gigantic 
evils. May heaven speedily deliver this 
land from such Political Economy ! 

If, contrary to this, the Frenchman 
could supply us with silks at half the 


price charged by the Englishman, we 
maintain, that the latter ought to have 
the market on the score of public in¬ 
terest alone. The history of all our 
other manufactures, and every princi¬ 
ple of reasoning, tend to prove, that 
if our silk manufacture had enjoyed 
its monopoly a few years longer, it 
would have risen to an equality with 
that of any other country. We assert, 
that when these unhappy changes were 
made, the nation was in a condition to 
have sacrificed millions for carrying 
its silk manufacture to perfection, and 
that it ought to have done this, look¬ 
ing only at ultimate pecuniary profit. 

There is something in the way of 
managing these things, on which we 
must say a word. A body of men who 
have been their whole lives in a par¬ 
ticular trade—who have studied it pro¬ 
foundly—who are minutely acquaint¬ 
ed with all its bearings—wait upon 
Mr Iluskisson and Mr llobinson, and 
these gentlemen say, “ You don't know 
your own trade—you are strangers to 
your own interests.” This is some¬ 
thing new at any rate. These exalted 
individuals tell the silk manufacturers 
that the pouring of an immense mass 
of foreign silks into the market, when 
it is already overstocked, and when 
the number of buyers will be dimi¬ 
nished and not increased, will greatly 
benefit their trade and interests ! It is 
actually astonishing that in straight¬ 
forward old England such quackery 
should be tolerated. 

Mr Hale, we perceive, and some of 
the silk-weavers, as well as certain 
other people, are calling for the admis¬ 
sion of foreign corn as a cure for the 
distress of the silk trade. Now, Mr 
Hale must know, that wages are much 
higher here than in other countries, 
not so much from the difference in 
the price of food, as from the differ¬ 
ence in the manner of living and the 
Combinations. If corn and animal 
food were at the same price here as 
abroad, wages would still be much the 
highest in this country, unless our la¬ 
bourers should be deprived of many 
things which they now look upon as 
necessaries. The admission of foreign 
corn would not lower taxes; it would 
affect house-rent in towns very little ; 
the present prices of woollens and cot¬ 
tons could not be reduced; it would 
have very little influence over colonial 
produce, and, of course, it could only 
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reduce in a small degree wages. The 
foreign corn must come from coun¬ 
tries which our silk goods, from actual 
prohibition, or the underselling of the 
French, cannot enter. The market for 
silk is overstocked, almost twice the 
number of manufacturers are in it 
that it can employ, and does Mr Hale 
imagine, that to reduce the incomes of 
the nobility, the country gentlemen, 
the farmers, husbandry labourers, and 
workmen generally, would be a reme¬ 
dy—would promote the consumption 
of silks, and take off the overstock ? 
Let Mr Hale reflect upon these mat¬ 
ters. Let him remember that silks, 
generally speaking, are articles of 
luxury, and that national poverty is 
not the thing to promote their con¬ 
sumption. If we reduce prices here, 
we cannot proportionally reduce them 
abroad; to reduce, therefore, the 
prices of what we sell, will be in rea¬ 
lity to advance the prices of what we 
buy ; we shall by it raise considerably 
to ourselves the prices of what we buy 
of other countries. We shall sell as 
cheaply as possible, and buy as dearly 
as possible. A ruinous system, even 
according to the Economists. Grant¬ 
ing that it may somewhat increase the 
sale of our goods abroad, this will be 
a wretched compensation for the loss 
of consumption, revenue, &c. at home. 
We will say no more on this point at 
present, as we purpose, on an early 
occasion, to devote a paper to the con¬ 
sideration of the Agricultural Ques¬ 
tion. 

At present, most of our leading ma¬ 
nufacturing interests are in a state of 
embarrassment. The silk trade, the 
cotton trade, and the woollen trade, are 
more or less distressed. Some portions 
of the iron trade seem to be rapidly 
approaching to a state of suffering, and 
certain other trades must inevitably 
follow. That this is to be ascribed, in 
a very considerable degree, to the 
changes that have been made in the 
laws, cannot be doubted. The retail¬ 
ers dare not buy, from the idea that 
foreign goods will be the rage; the 
manufacturers dare not prepare stocks, 
and all is uncertainty and stagnation. 
Now, what was the condition of the 
country when these changes were 
made? It was in the highest degree 
flourishing, and not a single alteration 
was called for. If these changes were 
likely to be ultimately beneficial, some¬ 
thing might be saidfor them ; but what 
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is the prospect ? An immense mass of 
foreign manufactures is to be poured 
into our over-stocked market, when 
not a single additional outlet is to be 
created for our own, and when the 
ability of the nation to consume is to 
be very greatly diminished. Putting 
miracles out of sight, this can have no 
other effect than to distress and ruin 
our manufacturers. It must fill the 
foreign ones with skill and capital, 
enable them to carry their goods to 
the highest point of perfection, and 
deprive our own, not only of their 
home, but of their foreign trade. 

If any class of our producers be un¬ 
dersold by the foreigner, the Econo¬ 
mists cry that it is injuring the com¬ 
munity ; they speak of it as though it 
formed no part of the community—as 
though it merely existed to sell to, 
and not to buy in return of, the rest 
of the population. Now, if the land¬ 
holders, farmers, husbandry labourers, 
silk-manufacturers, &c. &c. were 
wholly taken away from the commu¬ 
nity, we think the community would 
cut but a very poor figure. We think 
those, whom they might leave, would 
be exceedingly anxious to get them 
back again, on condition of paying 
them their present prices. 

To the good old fashion of commer¬ 
cial treaties we can have no objection. 
In such treaties, the effects to be pro¬ 
duced can be pretty accurately calcu¬ 
lated ; a loss on one article can be 
counterpoised by a gain in another. 
I3ut this rash measure of throwing 
open every trade without any equiva¬ 
lent—of bringing a mass of foreign 
manufactures into the market without 
securing any additional foreign de¬ 
mand for English ones—of employing 
foreign capital and labour merely to 
throw out of employment English 
capital and labour—can only produce 
public evil. 

If there be any Member of the 
House of Commons who has not been 
wholly deprived of his sound and ho¬ 
nest English understanding by the Eco¬ 
nomists—who still loves his country 
—and who is anxious for it to retain 
its wealth, prosperity, happiness, and 
greatness, we trust that he will take 
up these matters on the assembling of 
Parliament. We confidently hope 
that the new systems will undergo a 
very different examination in the next 
session to that which they underwent 
in the last one, Instead of having to 
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receive felicitations on the nation's 
prosperity, we fear that Parliament, 
on its meeting, will have to receive 
petitions praying for the removal of 
distress. However much to be de¬ 
plored, this will still, we hope, ope¬ 
rate in one way beneficially. It may 
check the rage for change and innova¬ 
tion, and avert some of the calamities 
that are hanging over us. 

We will conclude with a word 
touching ourselves. Personal interest 
in these matters we have none; and 
we have no party interest in them, for 
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we are opposing the party that we 
favour. We revere many of the Mi¬ 
nisters, and we ever shall revere them ; 
but they occupy only the second place 
in our reverence. We must look first 
at our country. We conscientiously 
believe what we have written—we 
conscientiously believe that these 
changes have been made on false 
principles, and that they are pregnant 
with public calamities—therefore we 
cannot be silent—we cannot praise— 
we must censure. 
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WRITTEN IN A CHURCH YARD. 

1823. 

Though tied by tightest tendercst links man knows— 
By me unknown, but not unlionour'd—goes 
Thy lovely spirit o’er the lawns of light. 

Where heaven’s bright habitants drink deep delight 
Through each refined sense.—Yet, sainted one, 

Fair angel of air’s freedom, all unknown 
In this frail frame of flesh as once thou wert. 

May we not hold the converse of the heart ? 

May not our unembodied spirits meet 
In the mind’s melody commingling sweet? 

Come, Spirit, on my tranced bosom steal. 

Stamping there feelings, such as Thou could'st feel. 
Come, Spirit, on my slumbers, in thy bright 
And beauteous form, and with thy smile of light— 
Such as thou worest here, but more refined 
From what of earth (if any) round them twined. 

Be thou my messenger in this mortal state. 

To cheer desponding, and chastise elate ; 

To guide to good, and from the wrong to warn, 

And fit me for thy side among the fields of morn. 


C M. 
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XrH A'EN STMnOSia KTAIKflN IIEPINISSOMENA12N 
HAEA KI 2 TIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

phoc. ap. Ath. 

\^This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “'Tis right for good winebibbing people, 

tt ^ 0T T0 LET THE J UG PACE round the board like a critple ; 

“But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple/' 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis — 

And a very fit motto to jmt to our Nodes .] 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 

North, Shbfherd, Tickler. 

north. 

Thank heaven for winter! Would that it lasted all year long! Spring is 
pretty well in its way, with budding branches and carolling birds, and wimp- 
ling burnies, and fleecy skies, and dew-like showers softening and brightening 
the bosom of old mother earth. Summer is not much amiss, with umbrageous 
woods, glittering atmosphere, and awakening thunder-storms. Nor let me libel 
Autumn in her gorgeous bounty, and her beautiful decays. But Winter, dear 
cold-handed, warm-hearted Winter, welcome thou to my fur-clad bosom ! 
Thine are the sharp, short, bracing, invigorating days, that screw up muscle, 
fibre, and nerve, like the strings of an old Cremona discoursing excellent mu¬ 
sic—thine the long snow-silent or liail-rattling nights, with earthly firesides 
and heavenly luminaries, for home comforts, or travelling imaginations, for 
undisturbed imprisonment, or unbounded freedom, for the affections of the 
heart and the flights of the soul! Thine too- 

shepherd. 

Thine too, skaitin', and curlin', and grewin’, and a' sorts o' deevilry amang 
lads and lasses at rockin's and kirns. Beef and greens ! Beef and greens ! O, 
Mr North, beef and greens ! 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, I sympathize with your enthusiasm. Now, and now only, do 
carrots and turnips deserve the name. The season this of rumps and rounds. 
Now the whole nation sets in for serious eating—serious and substantial eat¬ 
ing, James, half leisure, half labour—the table loaded with a lease of life, and 
each dish a year. In the presence of that Haggis, I feel myself immortal. 

SHEPHERD. 

Butcher meat, though, and coals, are likely, let me tell you, to sell at a 
perfec’ ransom frae Martinmas to Michaelmas. 

NORTH. 

Paltry thought. Let beeves and muttons look up, even to the stars, and fuel 
be precious as at the Pole. Another slice of the stot, James, another slice of 
the stot—and, Mr Ambrose, smash that half-ton lump of black diamond till the 
chimney roar and radiate like^Mount Vesuvius.—Why so glum, Tickler?— 
why so glum ? 

TICKLER. 

This outrageous merriment grates my spirits. I am not in the mood. 'Twill 
be a severe winter, and I think of the poor. 

NORTH. 

Why the devil think of the poor at this time of day ? Are not wages good, 
and work plenty, and is not charity a British virtue ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I never heard sic even-doun nonsense, Mr Tickler, in a’ my born days. I 
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met a puir woman gangingalang the brigg, wi’ adeevil’s dizzen o’ bairns, ilka 
ane wi' a claud o' breed in the tae ban' and a whang o' cheese i’ the ti tlier, while 
their cheeks were a’ blawn out like sae mony Boreases, wi' sometliing better 
than wun,' and the mitlier hers ell, a wcel-faur'd hizzie, tearin' awa at the 
fleshy shank o' a marrow-bane, mad wi' hunger, but no wi' starvation, for 
these are twa different things, Mr Tickler. I can assure you that puir folks 
mair especially gin they be beggars, are hungry four or five times a-day ; but 
starvation is seen at night sitting by an empty aumry and a cauld hearth- 
stane. There's little or nae starvation the now, in Scotian'! 

NORTH. 

The people are, on the whole, well off.—Take some pickles, Timothy, to 
your steak. Dickson's mustard is superb. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna say that I a'thegitlier just properly understan' the system o’ the puir- 
laws; but I ken this, that puir folks there will be till the end o' Blackwoods 
Magazine, and, that granted, maun there no be some kind o' provision for them, 
though it may be kittle to calculate the preceese amount ? 

NORTH. 

Are the English people a dependent, ignorant, grovelling, mean, debased, 
and brutal people ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Not they, indeed—they’re a powerfu' population, second only to the Scotch. 
The English puir-laws had better be cut down some twa-three millions, but 
no abolished. Thae Political Economy creatures are a cruel set—greedier 
theirsells than gaberlunzies—yet grudging a handfu' o’ meal to an auld wife's 
wallet. Charity is in the heart, not in the head, and the open haun should 
be stretched out o’ the sudden, unasked and free, not held back wi' clutched 
fingers like a meeser, while the Wiseacre shakes his head in cauldrife calcula¬ 
tion, and ties a knot on the purse o' him on principle. 

NORTH. 

Well said, James, although perhaps your tenets are scarcely tenable. 

SHEPHERD. 

Scarcely tenable ? Wha’ll take them frae me either by force or reason ? 
Oh ! we're fa’en into argument, and that's what I canna thole at meals. Mi- 
Tickler, there's nae occasion, man, to look sae down-in-the-mouth—everybody 
kens ye're a man o' genius, without your pretending to be melancholy. 

TICKLER. 

I have no appetite, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae appeteet! how suld ye hae an appeteet ? a bowl o’ Mollygo-tawny 
soup, wi’ bread in proportion—twa codlins, (wi’ maist part o* a labster in that 
sass,) the first gash o' the jiget—stakes—then I'm maist sure, pallets, and 
finally guse—no to count jeellies and coosturd, and bluemange, and many 
million mitesin that Campsie Stilton—better than ony English—a pot o' Draught 
—twa lang shankers o' ale—noos and thans a sip o’ the auld port, and just 
afore grace a caulker o' Glenlivet, that made your een glower and water in 
your head as if you had been lookin' at Mrs Siddons in the sleep-walking scene 
in Shakspeare's tragedy of Macbeth—gin ye had an appeteet after a' that 
destruction o' animal and vegetable matter, your maw would be like that o" 
Death himsell, and your stamach insatiable as the grave. 

TICKLER. 

Mr Ambrose, no laughter, if you please, sir. 

NORTH. 

Come, come. Tickler—had Ilogg and Heraclitus been contemporaries, it 
would have saved the shedding of a world of tears. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just laugh your fill, Mr Ambrose. A smile is aye becoming that honest 
face o' yours. But I'll no be sae wutty again, gin I can help it. 

{.Exit Mr Ambrose with the epergne.) 

TICKLER. 

Mr Ambrose understands me. It does my heart good to know when his arm 
is carefully extended over my shoulder, to put down or to remove. None of that 
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hurry-and-no-speed waiter-like hastiness about our Ambrose! With an ever-ob- 
servant eye he watches the goings-on of the board, like an astronomer watching 
the planetary system. He knows when a plate is emptied to be filled no more, 
and lo ! it is withdrawn as by an invisible hand. During some “ syncope and 
solemn pause” you may lay down your knife and fork and wipe your brow, nor 
dread the evanishing of a half-devoured howtowdy ; the moment your eye has 
decided on a dish, there he stands plate in hand in a twinkling beside tono-ue 
or turkey ! No playing at cross-purposes—the sheep’s head of Mullion usurp¬ 
ing the place of the kidneys of 0 Doherty. The most perfect confidence reigns 
round the board. The possibility of mistake is felt to be beyond the fear of 
the hungriest imagination ; and sooner shall one of Jupiter’s satellites forsake 
his orbit, jostling the stars, and wheeling away into some remoter system, than 
our Ambrose run against any of the subordinates, or leave the room while 
North is in his chair. 

NORTH. 

Hear the Glenlivet!—hear the Glenlivet! 

SHEPHERD. 

No, Mr North, nane o’ your envious attributions o’ ae spirit for anither. It’s 
the sowl within him that breaks out, like lightning in the collied night, or in 
the dwawm-like silence o’ a glen the sudden soun’ o’ a trumpet. 

TICKLER. 

Give me your hand, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

There noo—there noo. It’s aye me that’s said to be sae fond o’ flattery ; and 
yet only see how by a single word o’ my mouth I can add sax inches to ’your 
stature, Mr Tickler, and make ye girn like the spirit that saluted De Gama 
at the Cape o’ Storms. 

NORTH. 

Hear the Glenlivet!—hear the Glenlivet! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hush, ye haveril. Give us a speech yoursell, Mr North, and then see 
who’ll cry, “ Hear the Glenlivet!—hear the Glenlivet 1” then. But haud your 
tongues, baith o’ you—dinna stir a foot. And as for you, Mr Tickler, bowk 
the tow out o’ your lug, and hear till a sang. 


THE BRAKENS Wl’ ME. 

Air—Driving the Steers. 








I’ll sing of yon glen o’ red heather, An’ a dear thing that ca’s it her 
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2 . 

1 fleeclied and I prayed the dear lassie 
To gang to the brakens wi' me. 

But though neither lordly nor saucy. 

Her answer was, “ Laitli will I be, 

Ah, is it nae cruel to press me 
To that which wad breed my heart wae. 

An’ try to entice a poor lassie 
The gate she's o'er ready to gae. 

3 . 

“ I neither hae father nor mither. 

Good counsel or caution to gie, 

And prudence has whisper’d me never 
To gang to the brakens wi' thee. 

I neither hae tocher nor mailing, 

I hae but ae boast—I am free; 

But a' wad be tint without failing 
Amang the green brakens wi' tliee/' 


4 . 

“ Dear lassie, how can ye upbraid me, 
And try your ain love to beguile, 

For ye are the richest young lady, 

. That ever gaed o'er the kirk-stile. 
Your smile that is blither than ony. 

The bend o' your sunny e'e-bree. 

And the love-blinks aneath it sae bonny. 
Are five hunder thousand to me." 


5 . 

There's joy in the blithe blooming feature. 

When love lurks in every young line; 

There's joy in the beauties of nature. 

There's joy in the dance and the wine ; 

But there's a delight will ne'er perish 
'Mong pleasures so fleeting and vain, 

And that is to love and to cherish 
The fond little heart that's our ain. 

tickler. ( Passing liis hand across his eyes. 

u I'm never merry when I hear sweet music." 

NORTH. 

Your voice, James, absolutely gets mellower through years. Next York 
Festival you must sing a solo—“ Angels ever bright and fair," or “ Farewell, 
ye limpid streams and floods." 

SHEPHERD. 

I was at the last York Festival, and one day I was in the chorus, next 
to Grundy of Kirk-by-Lonsdale. I kent my mouth was wide open, but I never 
heard my ain voice in the magnificent roar. 

NORTH. 

Describe—James—describe. 

SHEPHERD. 

As weel describe a glorious dream of the seventh Heaven. Thousands upon 
thousands o' the most beautiful angels sat mute and still in the Cathedral. 
Weel may I call them angels, although a' the time I knew them to be frail 
evanescent creatures o' this ever-changing earth. A sort o' paleness was on their 
faces, ay, even on the faces where the blush-roses o' innocence were blooming 
like the flowers o' Paradise—for a shadow came ower them frae the awe o' 
their religious hearts that beat not, but were chained as in the presence of their 
Great Maker. All eyne were fixed in a solemn, raised gaze, something mourn¬ 
ful-like I thoclit, but it was only in a happiness great and deep as the calm sea. 
I saw .—x did not see the old massy pillars—now I seemed to behold the roof 
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o’ the Cathedral, and now the sky o' heaven, and a liebt— I liad maist said a 
murmuring licht, for there surely was a faint spirit-like soun in the streams o 
splendour that came through the high Gothic window, left shadows here and 
there throughout the temple, till a' at ance the organ sounded, and I could have 
fallen down on my knees. 

NORTH. 

Thank you kindly, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I understand the hint, sir. Catch me harpin' ower lang on uc string. Yet 
music's a subject I could get ga'en tiresome upon. 

TICKLER. 

So is painting and poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 

Paintin'! na—that's the warst ava. Gang into an exhibition, and only look 
at a crowd o' Cockneys, some wi' specs, and some wi' quizzing-glasses, and 
faces without ae grain o' meaning in them o’ ony kind whatsomever, a’ glower¬ 
ing perhaps at a picture o' aneo’ Nature's maist fearfu' or magnificent warks ! 
Mowdiewarts ! they micht as weel look at the new-harled gable-end o' a barn. 
Is't a picture o' a deep dungeon-den o’ ruefu' rocks, and the waterfa' its ragin' 
prisoner, because nae wizard will with his key open but a wicket in the an¬ 
cient gates of that lonesome penitentiary ? Is’t a picture o' a lang lang endless 
glen, wi' miles on miles o’ dreary mosses, and hags, and lochs—thae wee black 
fearsome lochs that afttimes gurgle in their sullen sleep, as if they wanted to 
grup and drown ye as you gang by them, some lanely hour, takin' care to keep 
at safe distance along the benty knowes—mountain above mountain far and 
near, some o' them illuminated wi' a' their woods till the verra pine-trees seem 
made o' heaven's sunshine, and ithers, wi' a weight o' shadows that drown the 
sight o' a' their precipices, and gar the michty mass o' earth gloom like thun¬ 
der-clouds, wi' nae leevin thing in the solitude but your plaided self, and the 
eagle like a mote in the firmament—Siccan a scene as Tamson o' Duddingston 
wad trummel as he daured to paint it—What, I ask, could a Prince's Street 
maister or missy ken o' sic a wark mair than a red-deer wad ken o' the inside 
o' George’s Street Assembly Rooms, gin he were to be at Gow’s ball? 

TICKLER. 

Or in the vegetable market. North, have you seen that worthy original 
Martin since he came to town ? 

NORTH. 

I have—and I have seen his collection too at No. 44, North Hanover Street; 
rare, choice, splendid. What a Paul Potter! What a John Both! What a 
Rembrandt! What a Corregio! It is a proud thing to know that such pictures 
find purchasers in Scotland; for we are not rich. 

TICKLER. 

Neither are we poor. We say that Edinburgh is a city of palaces. This is 
a somewhat exaggerated spirit of vain talk; but certainly it contains no small 
number of large commodious houses, in which five, ten, twenty thousand a- 
year may be spent with consistency and decorum; and of the furniture of 
each shall no part be pictures ? Bare walls in the houses of wealthy men be¬ 
tray a poorness of spirit. Let them go to my friend Martin. 

TICKLER. 

The Burgo-Master—Rembrandt's of course—I remember to have seen years 
ago. It is from the collection of Vandergucht. What a solemn and stern expression 
over forehead and eyes ! You do not say the picture speaks ; for the old Burgo- 
Master is plainly a man of few words—but it thinks, and you see embodied 
there a world of intellect. What did these fellows do with all that powerful 
mind ? One and all of them ought to have left behind them—systems. 

NORTH. 

They were better employed—fathers, heads of houses, civic rulers. But I 
see yet before me that Virgin and Child—a study, I believe, for Corregio's fa¬ 
mous picture in the Louvre, “ the Marriage of St Catharine." What meek 
maternal love mingled with a reverential awe of her own divine babe ! How 
beautifully has Mary braided, scarcely braided, folded up as with a single 
touch, ere yet her child had awoke, that soft silken shining hair—tresses rich 
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in youthful luxuriance, yet tamed down to a matron simplicity, in sweet ac- 
oordance with that devout forehead and bliss-breathing eyes ! 

TICKLER. 

Such pictures scarcely bear to be spoken of at all. Let them hang in their 
silent holiness upon the wall of our most secret room, to be gazed on at times 
when we teel the emptiness and vanity of all things in this life, and when our 
imagination, coming to the relief of our hearts, willingly wafts us to the 
heaven which inspired such creations of genius. Those great painters. North, 
were great divines. 

NORTH. 

A mere landscape of this earth is better fitted for ordinary hours. In that 
Paul Potter, did you ever breathe anything like the transparency of the at¬ 
mosphere—ever feel such warmth of meridian sunshine! Two quiet human 
figures, I think, and a couple of cows, that's all; and yet that little bit of can¬ 
vass is a picture—a poem of the pastoral life. 

TICKLER. 

Here’s Martin’s health—a bumper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pray, what is this New Military Academy ? Is it a gude institution, Mr 
North ? 

NORTH. 

I think it is. It will not only give young soldiers some useful knowledge, 
but put spirit and spunk into them before they enter upon service. 

TICKLER. 

Most happy w'as I to see Signor Francalanza appointed fencing-master to the 
Institution. He is a perfect teacher. 

NORTH. 

And a man of probity. 

TICKLER. 

And of accomplishments. Could I touch the guitar like the Signor, I would 
set out for Venice to-morrow, and serenade myself into the love of the fairest 
dames in Italy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fie shame, Mr Tickler ! fie shame, and you a married man ! 

TICKLER. 

I had forgot it, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s no true. Nae man ever forgot he was married. As for the gittarre, 
I wadna niffer the fiddle for that trifiin’ bit chirpin’ tam-thoom o’ an instru¬ 
ment. Yet I allow that Mr Frank Alonzo fingers’twi’ mickle taste and spirit; 
and his singing o’ outlandish airs makes ane maist think that he understahds 
French and Italian himsell. 

NORTH. 

What think you, James, of the projected Fish Company? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just everything that’s gude. I never look at the sea without lamenting 
the backward state of its agriculture. Were every eatable land animal extine’, 
the human race could dine and soup out o’ the ocean till a’ eternity. 

TICKLER. 

No fish-sauce equal to the following: Ketchup—mustard—cayenne-pepper 
—butter amalgamated on your plate proprio maim , each man according to his 
own proportions. Yetholm ketchup—made by the gipsies. Mushrooms for 
ever—damn walnuts. 

NORTH. 

I care little about what I eat or drink. 

SHEPHERD. 

Lord have mercy on us—what a lee! There does not, at this blessed mo¬ 
ment, breathe on the earth’s surface ae human being that does 11 a prefer eat¬ 
ing and drinking to all itlier pleasures o’ body or sowl. This is the rule: 
Never think about either the ane or the idler, but when you are at the board. 
Then, cat and drink wi’ a ycur powers—moral, intellectual, and physical. 
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Say little, but look freendly—tak care chiefly o’ yoursell, but no, if you can 
help it to the utter oblivion o’ a’ ithers. This may soun’ queer, but it’s gude 
manners, and worth a’ Chesterfield. Them at the twa ends o’ the table maun 
just reverse that rule—till ilka body has been twice served—and then aff‘ at a 
haun-gallop. 

north. 

What think ye of luncheons ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That they are the disturbers o’ a’ earthly happiness. I dawrna trust mysell 
wi’ a luncheon. In my hauns it becomes an untimeous denner—for after 
a h an tie o’ cauld meat, muirfowl-pies, or even butter and bread, what reason¬ 
able cretur can be ready afore gloamin’ for a liet denner ? So, whene’er I’m 
betrayed into a luncheon, I mak it a luncheon wi’ a vengeance; and then 
order in the kettle, and finish afF wi’ a jug or twa, just the same as gin it had 
been a regular denner wi’ a table-cloth. Bewaur the tray. 

NORTH. 

A few anchovies, such as I used to enjoy with my dear Davy at the corner, 
act as a whet, I confess, and nothing more. 

SHEPHERD. 

I never can eat a few o’ onything, even ingans. Ance I begin, I maun pro¬ 
ceed ; and I devoor them—ilka ane being the last—till my e’en are sae watery 
that I think it is raining. Break not in upon the integrity o’ time atween 
breakfast and the blessed hour o’ denner. 

NORTH. 

The mid-day hour is always, to my imagination, the most delightful hour of 
the whole Alphabet. 

SHEPHERD. 

I understaun. During that hour—and there is nae occasion to allow differ¬ 
ence for clocks, for in nature every object is a dial—how many thousand 
groups are collected a* ower Scotland, and a ower the face o the eaith for in 
every clime wondrously the same are the great leading laws o’ man’s necessi¬ 
ties—under bits o’ bonny buddin’ or leaf-fu’ hedgeraws, some bit fragrant and 
flutterin’ birk-tree, aneatli some owerhangin rock in the desert, or by some 
diamond well in its mossy cave—breakin’ their bread wi thanksgiving and eat- 
en’t with the clear blood o’ health meandering in the heaven-blue veins o’ the 
sweet lasses, while the cool airs are playing amang their liaflins-covered bo¬ 
soms—wi’ many a jeist and sang atween, and aiblins kisses too, at ance dew 
and sunshine to the peasant’s or shepherd s soul—then up again wi lauchter 
to their wark amang the tedded grass, or the corn rigs sae bonny, scenes that 
Bobbie Burns lo’ed sae weel and sang sae gloriously—and the whilk, need I 
fear to say’t, your ain Ettrick Shepherd, my dear fellows, has sung on his 
auld border harp, a sang or twa that may be remembered when the bard that 
wauk’d them is i’ the mools, and “ at his feet the green-grass turf, and at 
his head a stane.” 

TICKLER. 

Come, come, James, none of your pathos—none of your pathos, my dear 
James. (Looking red about the eyes.) 

NORTH. 

We were talking of codlins. 

SHEPHERD. 

True, Mr North, but folk canna be aye talkin o’ codlins, ony mair than aye 
eatin’ them ; and the great charm o’ conversation is being afF on ony wind that 
blaws. Pleasant conversation between friends is just like walking through a 
mountainous kintra—at every glen-mouth the wun blaws frae a different airt 
—the bit bairnies come tripping alang in opposite directions—noo a harebell 
scents the air—noo sweit-briar—noo heather bank—here is a gruesome quag¬ 
mire, there a plat o’ sheep-nibbled grass smooth as silk, and green as cmeiaids 
—here a stony region of cinders and lava—there groves o’ the lady-fern em¬ 
bowering the sleeping roe—here the hillside in its own various dyes resplen¬ 
dent as the rainbow, and there woods that the Druids would have worshipped 
—hark, sound sounding in the awfu sweetness o’ evening wi’ the cushat’s sang, 
and the deadened roar o’ some great waterfa’ far afF in the very centre o the 
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untrodden forest. A’ the warks o' ootward natur are symbolical o' our ain im¬ 
mortal souls. Mr Tickler, is't not just even sae ? 

TICKLER. 

Sheridan—Sheridan—what was Sheridan's talk to our own Shepherd's, 
North? 

NORTH. 

A few quirks and cranks studied at a looking-glass—puns painfully elabo¬ 
rated with pen and ink for extemporaneous reply—bon mots generated in ma- 
lise prepense —witticisms jotted down in short-hand to be extended when he 
had put on the spur of the occasion—the drudgeries of memory to be palmed 
off for the ebullitions of imagination—the coinage of the counter passed for 
currency hot from the mint of fancy—squibs and crackers ignited and explo¬ 
ded by a Merry-Andrew, instead of the lightnings of the soul darting out fork¬ 
ed or sheeted from the electrical atmosphere of an inspired genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wish that you but saw my monkey, Mr North. He would make you hop 
the twig in a guffaw. I liae got a pole erected for him, o' about some 150 feet 
high, on a knowe ahint Mount Benger; and the way the cretur rins up to the 
knob, lookin' ower the shouther o' him, and twisting his tail roun' the pole for 
fear o' playin' thud on the grun' is comical past a' endurance. 

NORTH. 

Think you, James, that he is a link ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A link in creation ? Not he, indeed. He is merely a monkey. Only to see 
him on his observatory, beholding the sunrise ! or weeping, like a Laker, at 
the beauty o' the moon and stars! 

NORTH. 

Is he a bit of a poet ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Gin he could but speak and write, there can be nae manner o' doubt that he 
would be a gran' poet. Safe us ! what een in the head o' him ! Wee, clear, 
red, fiery, watery, malignant-lookin’ een, fu' o' inspiration. 

TICKLER. 

You should have him stuffed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stuffed, man ! say, rather, embalmed. But he's no likely to dee for years 
to come—indeed, the cretur's engaged to he married; although lie's no in the 
secret himsell yet. The bawns are published. 

TICKLER. 

Why, really, James, marriage, I think, ought to be simply a civil contract. 

SHEPHERD. 

A civil contract! I wus it was. But oh ! Mr Tickler, to see the cretur sit- 
tin' wi’ a pen in’s hand, and pipe in's mouth, jotting down a sonnet, or odd, 
or lyrical ballad ! Sometimes I put that black velvet cap ye gie’d me on his 
head, and ane o' the bairns’s auld big-coats on his back ; and then, sure 
aneugh, when he takes his stroll in the avenue, he is a heathenish Christian. 

NORTH. 

Why, James, by this time, he must be quite like one of the family ? 

SHEPHERD. 

He's a capital flee-fisher. I never saw a monkey throw a lighter line in my 
life. But lie’s greedy o’ the gude linns, and canna thole to see onybody else 
gruppin' great anes but himsell. He accompanied me for twa three days in 
the season to the Trows, up aboon Kelso yonner; and Kersse allowed that he 
worked a salmon to a miracle. Then, for rowing a boat! 

TICKLER. 

Why don't you bring him to Ambrose’s ? 

SHETHERD. 

He's sae baslifu'. He never shines in company ; and the least thing in the 
world will mak him blush. 

TICKLER. 

Have you seen the Sheffield Iris, containing an account of the feast given to 
Montgomery the poet, his long-winded speech, and his valedictory address to 
the world as abdicating editor of a provincial newspaper ? 
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SHEPHERD* 

I have the Iris—that means Rainbow—in my pocket, and it made me proud 
to see sic honours conferred on genius. Lang-wunded speech, Mr Tickler l 
What, would you have had Montgomery mumble twa-three sentences, and 
sit down again, before an assemblage o’ a hundred o’ the most respectable o' 
his fellow-townsmen, with Lord Milton at their head, a’ gathered thegither to 
honour with heart and hand One of the Sons of Song ? 

NORTH. 

Right, James, right. I love to hear one poet praise another. There is too 
little of that now-a-days. Tantcene animis celestibus tree ? 

SHEPHERD. 

His speech is full of heart and soul-amang the best I hae read ; and to 
them that heard and saw it, it must have been just perfectly delightful. 

TICKLER. 

Perhaps he spoiled it in the delivery ; probably he is no orator. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude faith, Mr Tickler, I suspec you’re really no very weel the nicht, for 
you’re desperate stupid. Nae orator, aiblins ! But think you it was naething 
to see the man in his glory, and to hear him in his happiness ? A es, glory, sir, 
for what do poets live for but the sympathy of God’s rational creatures ? Too 
often we know not that that sympathy is ours—nor in what degree, nor how 
widely we have awakened it. But here Montgomery had it flashed back upon 
his heart by old familiar faces, and a hundred firesides sent their representatives 
to bless the man whose genius had cheered their light for thirty winters. 

TICKLER. 

Hear, hear ! Forgive me, my dear Shepherd, I merely wished to bring you 
out, to strike a chord, to kindle a spark, to spring a mine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hooly and fairly. There’s no need o’ exaggeration. But my opinion— my 
feeling o’ Montgomery is just that which he himself, in this speech there s 
the paper—but dinna tear’t—has boldly and modestly expressed. “ Success 
upon success in a few years crowned ray labours—not, indeed, with fame and 
fortune, as these were lavished on my greater contemporaries, in comparison of 
whose magnificent possessions on the British Parnassus, my little plot of ground 
is as Naboth’s vineyard to Ahab’s kingdom ; but it is my own: it is no copy- 
hold • I borrowed it, I leased it from none. Every foot of it I enclosed from 
the common myself; and I can say, that not an inch which I had once gained 
here have I ever lost.” 

NORTH. 

On such an occasion, Montgomery was not only entitled, but bound to speak 
of himself—and by so doing, he “ has graced his cause.” Ilis poetry will live, 
for he has heart and imag’ination. The religious spirit of his poetry is altect- 
ing and profound. But you know who has promised to give me an “ Article 
on Montgomeryso meanwhile let us drink his health in a bumper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop, stop, my jug’s done. But never mind, 111 drink t in pure speerit. 
(Bibunt omnes .) 

TICKLER. 


Did we include his politics ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith, I believe no. Let’s tak anither bumper to his politics. 

NORTH. 

James, do you know what you’re saying—The man is a W big. I f we do drink 
his politics, let it be in empty glasses. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na na. I’ll drink no man’s health, nor yet ony itlier thing, out o’ an empty 
class/ My political principles are so well known, that my consistency would 
not suffer were I to drink the health o’ the great Whig-leader, Satan him sell ; 
besides, James Montgomery is, I verily believe, a true patriot. Gin lie thinks 
liimsell a Whig, he has nae understanding whatever o Ins am character. 1 11 
undertak to bring out the Toryism that’s in him in the course o a single 
Noctes. Toryism is an innate principle o’ human nature—W lnggism but an 
evil habit. O, sirs, this is a gran’ jug. 
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_ , . . tickler. 

I am beginning to feel ratlier hungry. 

. SHEPHERD. 

1 liae been rather sharp-set ever sin’ Mr Ambrose took awa’ the cheese. 

. north. 

lis the night of the 21st of October—The battle of Trnfnlrrav vr i » 
death—the greatest of all England’s heroes- Trafalgai -Nelson s 

His inarch was o’er the mountain-wave, 

His home was on the deep. 

Nelson not only destroyed the naval power of all the enemies of England but 
he made our naval power immortal. Thank God, he died at sea. S ’ “ 

. ,, tickler. 

A noble creature; his very failings were ocean-born. 

SHEPHERD. 

l es—a cairn to his memory would not be out of place even at the head of 

NORTH. 

gtory! " ame makeS me Pr ° Ud Ulat 1 am M islander - No continent has such a 

Look out o the window—What a fleet o' stars in Heaven ! Yon is the Vir 
tory-a hundred gunsh.p-I see the standard of England flying at the ma n 

Sntodohfs ( “ y ° ^ hl th8t hal °’ “England expects eve^ 

T-ri . , north. 

Why might not the battle of Tijafalgar be the subject of a great poem > It 
was a consummation of national prowess. Such a poem need not be a narra 
tive one, for that at once becomes a Gazette vet still it mio-ht™ 

InXb ° fit W ° l !, ld b t’ Engla " d ?" "; e 0cea ” ^nd it would be a Song of Glory 0 
In such a poem, the character and feelings of British seamen would have agenc/- 
and very minute expression of i issions with which they fight would be m 
place. Indeed, the life of such a poem would be wanting if it did 
record of the nature of the Children of the “ d 

storm. 1 he character of sailors, severed from all other life,!? poetical * 

tickler. 1 

Duke rf Ymk * m ° re l ° 8round a P oem under the apices of the 

north. 

The fleet, too, borne on the ocean, human existence resting immediatelv 
on great Elementary Nature • and connected immediately with her S 
powers; and ever to the eye single in the ocean-solitudes. 3 g 

TICKLER. 

True. But military war is much harder to conceive in poetry. Our army is 
not an independent existence, having for ages a peculiar life of its own if £ 
merely an arm of the nation, which it stretches forth when need require?. Thus 
hough there are the highest qualities in our soldiery, there is scarcely the in- 
dividual life which fits a body of men to belong to poetry. ^ 

, north. 

In Schiller s Camp of Wallenstein, there is individual lift* mV™ r 
and with fine effect. But I do not see that the army of Lord Wellington^]! 
through the war of the Peninsula, though the most like a continued separate 
life of anything we have had m the military way, comes up to poetey. P 
, tickler. j 

lJZ Ce } y ’ 1 t - 1 ! ink * at if an am >y can be viewed poetically it must 

be merely considering it as the courage of the nation rlntlm/i v i 

acting in visible energy ; and to that tufe the,, mg Tie wSkfs rafter £ 
late war. But then it could have nothing of peculiar iiiilitZl,f . ,f 
merge in the general life of the nation. W ° Ul ‘ l 

- , SHEPHEBP. 

I don t know, gentlemen, that I follow you, for I am no great scholar n IIt ,j 
vZ, T ay ’ “ b6tter English than I generally 
-Venus, I suspec, or perhaps Maw-in ancient times they shone together- 
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that if any poet, breathing the spirit of battle, knew intimately the Peninsular 
war, it would rest entirely with himself to derive poetry from it or not. Every 
passion that is intense may be made the ground-work of poetry; and the pas¬ 
sion with which the British charge the French is sufficiently intense, I suspec* 
to ground poetry upon. Not a critic of the French school would deny it. 

NORTH. 

Nothing can be better, or better expressed, my dear James. That war would 
furnish some battle-cliaunts—but the introduction of our land-fighting into 
any great poetry would, I conjecture, require the intermingling of interests not 
warlike. 

SHEPHERD. 

I think so too. What think you of the Iliad, Mr North ? 

NORTH. 

The great occupation of the power of man, James, in early society, is to 
make war. Of course, his great poetry will be that which celebrates war. The 
mighty races of men, and their mightiest deeds, are represented in such poetry. 

It contains the glory of the world” in some of its noblest ages. Such is Ho¬ 
mer. The whole poem of Homer (the Iliad) is war, yet not much of the whole 
Iliad is fighting ; and that, with some exceptions, not the most interesting. If we 
consider warlike poetry purely as breathing the spirit of fighting,the fierce ardour 
of combat, we fall to a much lower measure of human conception. Homei s 
poem is intellectual, and full of affections ; it would go as near to make a phi¬ 
losopher as a soldier. I should say that war appears as the business of Homer s 
heroes, not often a matter of pure enjoyment. One would conceive, that if there 
could be found anywhere, in language, the real breathing spirit of hist for fight, 
which is in some nations, there would be conceptions, and passion of blood- 
thirst, which are not in Homer. There are flashes of it in ^Eschylus. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wish to heaven I could read Greek. I’ll begin to-morrow. 

TICKLER. 

The songs of Tyrtieus goading into battle are of that kind, and their class 
is evidently not a high one. Far above them must have been those poems of 
the ancient German°nations, which were cliaunted in the front of battle, reci¬ 
ting the acts of old heroes to exalt their courage. These being breathed out 
of the heart of passion of a people, must have been good. The spirit of fighting 
was there involved with all their most ennobling conceptions, and yet was 
merely pugnacious. 

NORTH. 

The Iliad is remarkable among military poems in this, that being all about 
war, it instils no passion for war. None of the high inspiring motives to war 
are made to kindle the heart. In fact, the cause of war is false on both sides. 
But there is a glory of war, like the splendour of sunshine, resting upon and 
enveloping all. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm beginning to get a little clearer in the upper story. That last jug was 
a poser. How feel you, gentlemen—do you think you’re baith quite sober? 
Our conversation is rather beginning to get a little heavy. Tak a moutlifu. 
(North quaffs.') 

tickler. 

North, you look as if you were taking an observation. Have you discovered 
any new comet ? 

NORTH. 

Do you think. Shepherd, as much building has been going on within these 
dozen years in the moon as in the New Town of Edinburgh ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae doubt, in proportion to the size of the moon’s metropolis. Surely a’ 
the chimneys devoor their ain smoke yonder, sae pure are a’ the purlieus o the 
planet. Think you there is ony Ambrose in the orb ? or ony editors? 

NORTH. 

Why, James, speaking of editors, I had a strange dream t’other night. I 
dreamed I sr.w the editor of the Imaginary Magazine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith, that was comical. But what was’t ? 

Vol. XVIII. 5E 
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NORTH. 

The moment I saw him, I knew that he was the editor of the Imaginary 
Magazine—the non-existing Christopher North of a non-existing Maga°* and 
what amused me much, was, that I saw from the expression of his counte¬ 
nance that he was under prosecution for a libel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Had he advised any man to commit murder ? 

NORTH. 

He entered into a long detail of his Magazine, and all the leading-articles 
were on subjects I had never before heard of; yet I knew the libellous article 
instinctively. Indeed, he showed me liis last Number ; and I thought, that af¬ 
ter perusing a few pages, I had put it into my pocket. « In an unknown 
tongue, he warbled melody.” 

SHEPHERD. 

The stuff that dreams are made of!—What did he offer you per sheet ? 

NORTH. 

Kinga men kulish abatton. These were his very words. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dang it, you’re bamming me. 

NORTH. 

No ; he seemed in a great fright about his January Number, and looked up 
m my face with such an inexplicable face of his own, that I awoke. 

SHEPHERD* 

I recollec Mice dreaming o’ ail unearthly Hallow-Fair. It was held on a "rent 
plain, and it seemed as if a’ the sheep in the universe were there in ae flock. 
Shepherds, too, frae every planet in space. Yet wherever I walked, each na¬ 
tion kent me; and chiels frae China, apparently, and the lands avont the Pole 
jogged ane amther’s shouthers, and said, “ That's the Ettrick Shepherd ’’ I 
gaed into the tent o’ a Tartar, and selt him a score o’ gimmers for a jewel he 
had stown frae the turban of a Turk that was gettin’ fu’ wi’ Prester John Sic 
dancm ! 

“ It was an Abyssinian maid. 

And on a dulcimer she play’d. 

Singing of Mount Abora !” 

Then what a drove o’camels, and dromedaries, and elephants, “ indorsed with 
towers !” Lions, and tigers, and panthers, and hunting-leopards, in cages like 
cottages, sold and purchased by kings ! And, in anither region o’ the boundless 
Bazaar, eagles, vultures, condors, rocs, that nodded their heads far aboon the 
quadruped quadrillions, and flapped the sultry air into a monsoon with their 
wings. 

TICKLER. 

Sleeping or waking, North, the Shepherd is your match. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yc ken I once thought o’ writing a book of dreams. Some o’ murders that 
would liae made r Lhurtell appear a man of the utmost tenderness o’ disposi¬ 
tion-horrible natural events, that were catastrophes frae beginning to end— 
a sorts o’ niglit-meers- n 

TICKLER. 

James, North’s falling asleep—stir him up with a long pole. 

north, (rubbing his eyes .) 

Well, since you insist upon it, here it goes. 


Song. 
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Hungry and chill'd with bivouacking. 

We rise ere song of earliest bird—Tra li ra. 

Cannon and drums our ears are cracking. 

And saddle, boot, and blade’s the word—Tra li ra. 

“ Vite en 1'avant,” our bugle blows, 

A flying gulp and off it goes, 
Cram-bam-bim-bam-bu-lee!—Crambambulee! 

Victory's ours, oft' speed dispatches, 

Hourra ! The luck for once is mine—Tra li ra. 

Food comes by morsels, sleep by snatches. 

No time, by Jove, to wash or dine—Tra li ra. 

From post to post my pipe I cram, 

Full gallop smoke, and suck my dram. 
Cram-bam-bim-bam-bu-lee!—Crambambulee ! 

When I'm the peer of kings and kaisers, 

An order of my own I'll found—Tra li ra. 

Down goes our gage to all despisers. 

Our motto through the world shall sound—Tra li ra. 
“ Toujours fidele et sans souci, 

C’est Tordre de Crambambulee !" 
Cram-bam-bim-bam-bu-lee! Crambambulee ! 

TICKLER. 

Bravo ! One good turn deserves another. 
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the march of INTELLECT. a new song. 

Tune, “ Through all the Employments?of Life.’* 

Oh ! Learning’s a very fine thing. 

As also is wisdom and knowledge. 

For a man is as great as a king, 

If he lias but the airs of a college. 

And now-a-days all must admit. 

In Learning were wondrously favour’d. 

For you scarce o’er your window can spit. 

But some learned man is beslaver’d f 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c~ 

We’ll all of us shortly be doom’d 

To part with our plain understanding. 

For Intellect now has assumed 
An attitude truly commanding ! 

All ranks are so dreadfully wise. 

Common sense is set quite at defiance, 

And the child for its porridge that cries. 

Must cry in the language of Science. 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c^ 

The Weaver it surely becomes. 

To talk of his web’s involution. 

For doubtless the hero of thrums 
Is a member of some institution ; 

He speaks of supply and demand. 

With the airs of a great legislator. 

And almost can tell you off-hand. 

That the smaller is less than the greater ! 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &(r* 

The Tailor, in cutting bis cloth. 

Will speak of the true conic section. 

And no tailor is now such a Gotli 

But lie talks of his trade’s genuflection I ! 

If you laugh at his bandy-legg’d clan. 

He calls it unhandsome detraction. 

And cocks up his chin like a man. 

Though we know that he’s only a fraction f 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 

The Blacksmith ’midst cinders and smoke. 

Whose visage is one of the dimmest. 

His furnace profoundly will poke, . 

With the air of a practical chemist ; 

Poor Vulcan has recently got. 

A lingo that’s almost historic. 

And can tell you that iron is hot. 

Because it is fill’d with caloric! 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 

The Mason, in book-learned tone. 

Describes in the very best grammar 
The resistance that dwells in the stone. 

And the power that resides in the hammer ; 

For the son of the trowel and hod 

Looks as big as the Frog in the Fable, 

While he talks in a jargon as odd 

As his brethren the builders of Babel! 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 
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The Cobbler who sits at your gate 
Now pensively points his hog’s bristle, 

Though the very same cobbler of late 

O’er his work used to sing and to whistle ; 

But cobbling’s a paltry pursuit 
For a man of polite education— 

His works may be trod under foot, 

Yet he’s one of the Lords of Creation ! 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. See . 

Oh ! learning’s a very fine thing ! 

It almost is treason to doubt it— 

Yet many of whom I could sing, 

Perhaps might be as well without it! 

And without it my days I will pass, 

For to me it was ne’er worth a dollar. 

And 1 don’t wish to look like an Ass 
By trying to talk like a Scholar ! 

Sing, tol de rol lol, See. Sc c. 

Let schoolmasters bother their brains 
In their dry and their musty vocation; 

But what can the rest of us gain 

By meddling with such botheration ? 

We cannot be very far wrong, 

If we live like our fathers before us. 

Whose Learning went round in the song, 

And whose cares were dispelled in the Chorus. 

Singing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 

north (standing up.) 

Friends—countrymen—and Romans—lend me your ears. You say, James, 
that that’s a gran’ jug; well then, out with the ladle, and push about the jo¬ 
rum. No speech—no speech—for my heart is big. This may be our last 
meeting in the Blue-Parlour. Our next meeting in 

AMBROSE’S HOTEL, PICARDY PLACE ! 

(North suddenly sits down , Tickler and the Shepherd in a moment 
are at his side.) 

tickler. 

My beloved Christopher, here is my smelling-bottle.—( Puts the vinegarettc 
to his aquiline nose.) 

SIIET HERD. 

My beloved Christopher, here is my smelling-bottle.— (Puts the stately ob- 
long Glenlivet crystal to his lips.) 

north (opening his eyes.) 

What flowers are those ? Roses—mignionette, bathed in aromatic dew l 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes; in romantic dew—mountain dew, my respected sir, that could give 
scent to a sibo. 

tickler. 

James let us support him into the open air. 

i NORTH. 

Somewhat too much of this. It is beautiful moon-liglit. Let us take an 
arm-in-arm stroll round the ramparts of the Calton-IIill. 

(Enter Mr Ambrose much affected , with North’s dreadnought ; North 
whispers in his ear , Subridens olli; Mr Ambrose looks cheerful , et exeunt 
omnes.) 
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CDcc. 


LONDON. 


A Hebrew Tale, entitled Sephora, is 
announced as being in a state of consi¬ 
derable forwardness. It will contain a 
minute Description of Palestine, and of 
the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Israelites. 

Shortly will be published, Court Anec¬ 
dotes ; with a Portrait of his present Ma¬ 
jesty. 

A Translation of the Life of Scipio de 
Ricci, will soon appear. 

Highland Mary. By the Author of 
“ The Foundling of Glenthorn,” See. 

Dr Ayre is cmploj'ed on a work on the 
Pathology and Treatment of Dropsies. 

Dr Southey will shortly publish Dia¬ 
logues on various Subjects. 

Bibliotheca Susscxiana : a Historical 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Manu¬ 
scripts and Books contained in the Li¬ 
brary of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex; with Biographical Notices of the 
most eminent Authors, Editors, Print¬ 
ers, &c. accompanied with Engravings, 
Illustrations, Fac-Similes, Sec. By T. J. 
Pettigrew, Librarian to his Royal High¬ 
ness. 

The Rev. IL Ii. Milman has a new 
Dramatic Work nearly ready, to be enti¬ 
tled, Anne Boleyn. 

Mysterious Monk; or, The Wizard’s 
Tower. By C. A. Bolen. 3 vols. 

Miss Landon is engaged in writing a 
new Poem, which will shortly appear. 

Poetic Hours; consisting of Occasional 
Poems, Translations, Stanzas to Music, 
&c. By G. F. Richardson. 

The second volume of Mr Wiffen’s 
Translation of Tasso, is on the eve of 
publication. 

Abbot of Montserrat; a Romance. By 
William Child Green, is announced. 

A volume of Essays on the Evidences 
and Doctrines of Christianity, is announ¬ 
ced, from the pen of Joseph John Gurney 
of Norwich. 

A Third Series of Highways and By¬ 
ways ; or Tales of the lload-side, picked 
up in the French Provinces, by a Walk¬ 
ing Gentleman. 

A work, entitled Antediluvian Phito- 
logy, illustrated by a Collection of Fossil 
Remains of Plants, peculiar to the Coal 
Formations of Great Britain, is announ¬ 
ced, by Mr E. T. Artis. 

A Historical Novel, entitled William 
Douglas; or, The Scottish Exiles, is an¬ 
nounced for speedy publication. 

Mr Kendall is about to publish a Let¬ 
ter to a Friend, on the State of Ireland, 


the Roman Catholic Question, and the 
Merits of Constitutional Religious Dis¬ 
tinctions. 

Geological Errors and Mytho-Zoulogy; 
or, Inquiries respecting Sea Serpents, 
Crakens, Unicorns, Werewolves, Ogres, 
Pigmies, Sec. Sec. To which is added, 
Contributions to the Natural and Civil 
History of several known Animals. 

Eustace Fitz-Richard ; a Tale of the 
Barons’ Wars. By the author of “ The 
Bandit Chief; or, The Lords of Urvino.” 

A second volume of Memoirs and Re¬ 
collections of Count Segur, Peer of 
France, Member of the French Institute. 

The Rev. J. F. Lyte is about to pub¬ 
lish a Series of Poetical Tales, illustra¬ 
tive of the several petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

A Novel, entitled Granby, is preparing 
for the press. 

In the press, a Treatise on Diet; with 
a view to refute several prevailing opi¬ 
nions, and to establish, on practical 
grounds, a system of rule for the preven¬ 
tion and cure of various diseases. By A. 
J. Paris, M. D. F.R.S. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

The Rev. W. Ellis is about to publish 
a Narrative of a Tour by a party of Mis¬ 
sionaries in the Sandwich Islands, Hawaii, 
the capital of those Islands. 

Miscellaneous Pieces, for the Instruc¬ 
tion of Young Persons, by the late Mrs 
Barbauld, will soon appear. 

Sir Jonah Barington’s Historic Anec¬ 
dotes of Ireland, during his own time, 
with Secret Memoirs of the Union; il¬ 
lustrated by Delineations of the Principal 
Characters connected with those Tran¬ 
sactions ; curious Letters and Papers in 
Fac-simile ; and above forty original Por¬ 
traits, engraved by the elder Heath. To 
be completed in ten numbers, royal 4to. 

In the press, the Principles of Analy¬ 
tical Geometry. Designed for the use of 
Students. By H. P. Hamilton, M. A. 
F.R.S.E. 

Mr Boaden, author of the Life of Kem¬ 
ble, has announced Memoirs of the Life 
of Mrs Siddons. 

Facts and Fancies. By the author of 
Solace for an Invalid, will soon appear. 

Memoirs illustrative of the History of 
Europe, during the last Twenty-five 
Years. By a distinguished Political Cha¬ 
racter. 

The Peerless Peer,, by Mrs Carey, is 
announced for early publication. 

A work is in the press, entitled The 
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Contest of the Twelve Nations; or, a 
Comparison of the different Bases of Hu¬ 
man Character and Talent. Its object 
is to show that the peculiarities of Cha¬ 
racter observable in every individual may 
be traced to some one or another of 
twelve departments, and that he may have 
his place assigned him in a classified view 
of the diversities of human nature. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of 
the Memoirs of the Countess De Genlis. 
Written by herself. Being the conclusion 
of this interesting work. 

The author of Doblado’s Letters from 
Spain, is preparing a work for the press. 

Materia Indica; or, Some Account of 
those Articles which are employed by the 
Hindoos, and other Eastern Nations, in 
their Medicine, Arts, Agriculture, and 
Horticulture; together with Lists of 
Scientific Books, in various Oriental Lan¬ 
guages, &c. &c. By Whitelaw Ainslie, 
M.D. M. R.A.S. late of the Medical Staff 
of Southern India. 

A work is preparing for publication on 
Knighthood, and its relations with the 
past and present state of Society, and par¬ 
ticularly with the Modern Military Pro¬ 
fession. By Mr Kendall. 

Ur Johns of Manchester, F.L.S. has 
nearly ready for publication, Practical 
Botany, consisting of two parts. The 
First Part containing an Introduction to 
theLinnean System—the Second, the'Ge- 
nera of British Plants in a tabular form. 

The sixth volume of the Personal Nar¬ 
rative of Travels in Colombia, embracing 
Details. By Baron de Humboldt. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original French. 

A Novel, entitled Montville; or, The 
Dark Heir of the Castle, will soon be 
published. 

A Treatise on Education. By Madame 
Campan, Directress of the Maison d- 
Ecouen, Author of Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette. 

The Constitutional History of Eng¬ 
land, from the Accession of Henry VII. 
to the Death of George II. By Henry 
Hal lam, Esq. is announced. 

Yesterday in Ireland, a Series of Tales, 
by the author of “ To-day in Ireland,” 
is announced. 

Lord Kingsbury, the eldest Son of the 
Earl of Kingston, is about to publish a 
folio work on Mexican Monuments, with 
Coloured Lithographic Prints. A few 
copies of the work will be printed on vel¬ 
lum. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen. By Walter Savage 
Landor. Second edition, revised. 

A new work, by one of the Authors of 
the Rejected Addresses, is announced; 

A volume , entitled Mary Queen of 


Scots, is in a forward state. It purports to 
be a relation of her persecutions, trials, and 
sufferings ; with an exposure of the trea¬ 
cheries of Elizabeth, the conspiracies of 
the Protestant Lords, the forgeries of 
Buchanan, Knox, and Randolph, and the 
calumnies of Robertson, Laing, &c. 

A Third Series of Sayings and Doing 9 , 
is in the press. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica; contain¬ 
ing an Ordo and Interlineal Translation 
accompanying the Text, with references 
to a Scanning Table, constructed on Mu¬ 
sical Principles, and exhibiting every va¬ 
riety of Hexameter verse. Intended as 
an Introduction to the reading of the 
Latin Poets. ByP. A. Nuttall, LL.D. 
Editor of Stirling’s Juvenal Interlineally 
Translated. 

A new and beautiful Set of Illustra¬ 
tions to Scott’s Poetical Works, from 
Designs by Henry Corbould, Esq. will 
be ready about Christmas. 

A work is announced as being nearly 
ready for publication, entitled, The Com* 
plete Governess. The work is said to be 
composed on an entirely original plan; 
and, besides the usual branches of female 
education taught in schools, is to contain 
treatises on horsemanship, dancing, mu¬ 
sic, painting, embroidery, &c. 

Baron Charles Dupin’s work, entitled 
“ Geometrie et Mechanique des Arts et 
Metiers et des Beaux Arts,” is transla¬ 
ting for publication in London. It will 
be beautifully printed in octavo, and il¬ 
lustrated by numerous copperplates. No. 
I. will appear on the 1st of Jan. 1826. 

In a neat pocket volume, Useful Hints 
to Travellers going to, or already arrived 
in, South America ; and to Military Men, 
or Merchants, bound to the West Indies, 
India, or any other Tropical Climate. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub¬ 
lished, Waterloo; or the British Min¬ 
strel, a Poem in Five Cantos. By J. II 
Bladfield. 

Early in December will be published, 
in one handsome octavo volume, price 
L.l, 4s. A General and Heraldic Dic¬ 
tionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of 
the United Kingdom, for 1826, exhibit- 
ing, under strict Alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment, the present state of those Illustri¬ 
ous Orders, with their Armorial Bear¬ 
ings, Mottoes, &c. deducing, from its 
founder, the Lineage of each distinguish¬ 
ed House. With an Appendix, compri¬ 
sing the Surnames of the Peers, the Titles, 
by courtesy, of their Eldest Sons, the 
Names of Heirs Presumptive, &c. &c. 
By John Burke, Esq. Tile Armorial 
Bearings are comprised in 300 pages of 
beautifully executed Engravings. 
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EDINBURGH. 


In one volume, 8vo, Prospectus of a 
Course of Moral Inquiry. By John Wil¬ 
son, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Literary Gems. Handsomely printed in 
one volume post 8vo, with Vignette Title- 
page. 

An Introduction to the History of Me¬ 
dicine, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By O. C. Wood, M.D. 

Mr Beveridge’s Forms of Process in the 
Court of Session, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Bell’s Law Dictionary ; new Edition, 
much improved, 2 vols. 8vo. 

We have just learned, with much satis¬ 
faction, that a large Collection of ingenious 
and valuable Mathematical Papers, by the 
Rev. John West, late Rector of St Tho¬ 


mas’s in the East, Jamaica, and the dis¬ 
tinguished author of a Elements of Ma¬ 
thematics,” has arrived in this country, and 
will soon be published. 

Illustrations of the Anatomy of the Pel¬ 
vis. Part I. folio, price L.l, 5s. By Alex¬ 
ander Monro, M.D., F.ll.S.E., Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery, &c. &c. This 
Part consists of Seven Plates of the size of 
nature, which have been engraved by Mil¬ 
ler, Horsburgh v &c. 

Forms of Proceedings before the Sheriff- 
Courts of Scotland, and before the Sheriffs 
as Commissaries within tlieir respective 
Jurisdictions. Likewise before the Burgh, 
Dean of Guild, Justice of Peace, and Ba¬ 
ron Baillie Courts. Compiled by a Prac¬ 
titioner. 


Constable’s Miscellany of Original and Selected Publications, in various deparments 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts. To appear in weekly numbers.—The design 
is to reprirrt, in a cheap form, several interesting and valuable publications, hitherto 
placed beyond the resell of a great proportion of readers, and to issue in that form 
many original treatises which are now in preparation : among which are the following 
works: — 

Devotional Exercises, Prayers, and Meditations, original and selected, by Robert 
Morehead, A.M. of Baliol College, Oxford—J. G. Lockhart’s (LL.B.) Life of Robert 
Burns.—History of Voyages, from the earliest times. 8 vols—The Life and Disco¬ 
veries of Captain James Cook. 3 vols—History and Present State of South America. 
2 vols.—History of the Earth and Animated Nature, by James Wilson, Esq. assisted 
by several distinguished naturalists. (J vols—Murray’s (Hugh, F.R.S.E.) Narrative of 
the Settlement and Present State of Van Diemen’s Land, New Holland, and the Coasts 
and Islands of Australia. 2 vols.—History of British India, and of the Commerce of 
Europe with the Eastern Nations. 3 vols.—A Treatise on Road-making, Railways, 
Wheel-carriages, and the Strength of Animals, by George Buchanan, Esq—Life and 
Adventures of Alexander Selkirk.—Life of Andrew Ilofer, General of the Tyrolese.— 
History of Inventions and Discoveries, by Professor John Beckman. Translated from 
the German. 4 vols.—Lives of the Reformers—Martin Luther, Melancthon, Cranmer, 
Calvin, Alasco, Zuingle, and John Knox. 2 vols—Health and Longevity. Rules for 
the Preservation of Health, and the Attainment of long Life, by the Right Honourable 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. A new edition. Revised by a Physician. 2 vols.—The Nar¬ 
rative of Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia, to Discover the Source of the Nile. 4 vols.— 
Murray’s (Hugh, F.R.S.E.) History of Greenland, the "Whale Fishery, and of the 
Northern Voyages of Discovery. 2 vols.—A Treatise on the Principles of Metallic and 
Paper Money, and the Theory and Practice of Exchange, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq.— 
History of the Origin and Progress of Printing, Engraving, Paper-making, and other 
Arts and Inventions. 2 vols.—Biography of Illustrious British Statesmen— A Systema¬ 
tic View of the more Popular and Practical Parts of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry. 3 vols—History, Principles, and Advantages of Benefit Societies, 
Banks for Savings, and Assurances on Lives—Journey to the Holy Land, by the Vis¬ 
count de Chateaubriand, Peer of France. Translated from the French. 2 vols.—Mi¬ 
litary Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 3 vols—Life of General Washington. 2 
vols.—Life of Horatio, Viscount Nelson. 2 vols.—Biograj>hy of distinguished Indivi¬ 
duals who have contributed to Modern Improvement in the Arts, Sciences, and Com¬ 
merce.—History of the Discovery, Revolutions, and Present State, Political and Com¬ 
mercial, of the Continent of America. 3 vols.—History of Ancient Greece. 3 vols._ 

History of Modern Greece and the Ionian Islands, 2 vols.—History of Rome, 3 vols._ 

Memoirs of the Life of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, with some particulars of the Rebel¬ 
lion in the Year 174-5.,—Memoirs of Alexander Murray, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Edinburgh. Original Correspondence and the Biogra¬ 
phical Notice by Sir Henry Moncrieff Well wood, Bart.—Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 vols.—History of England, and of Great Britain, to the Present Time. 5 vols._ 

History of Scotland, 3 vols.—British Sermon Writers—Extracts from Eminent Divines. 
Selected By John Clayton, Esq. 2 vols.—Universal Gazetteer aud Geographical Dic¬ 
tionary. 3 vols_A New General Atlas. 

The first numbers arc now in a forward state , and special announcements are daily 

expected . 
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thor of “ Specimens and Biographical 
Notices of the Classic Poets,” &c. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Elements of Operative Midwifery; 
comprising a description of certain New 
and Improved Powers for assisting Diffi¬ 
cult and Dangerous Labours. Illustra¬ 
ted by numerous Plates; with cautionary 
Strictures on the Improper Use of In¬ 
struments. By David Davis, M. D. Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
of London and Edinburgh, Lecturer in 
Midwifery, F.R.L.S. &c. L.2, 2s. 

Sketches of the Most Prevalent Dis¬ 
eases of India; comprising a Treatise on 
the Epidemic Cholera of the East. By 
James Annesley, Esq. Madras Medical 
Establishment. 

A Treatise on Ligaments ; intended as 
an Appendix to Sir Astley Cooper’s Work 
on Dislocations and Fractures of the 
Joints. By Bransby B. Cooper. 

Medical Researches on the Effects of 
Iodine, in Bronchocele, Paralysis, Chorea, 
Scrophula, &c. By Alexander Manson, 
M.D. Physician to the General Hospi¬ 
tal, &c. 8 vo, 12s. 

Practical Observations on the Nature 
and Treatment of those Disorders of the 
Liver, and other Digestive Organs, which 
produce what are termed Bilious Com¬ 
plaints. By Joseph Ayre, M. D. Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 

The Works of the late Matthew Bail- 
lie, M.D. To which is prefixed, an Ac¬ 
count of his Life, collected from Ail- 
thentic Sources. By James Wardrop, 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, &c. 
&c. In 2vols. 8vo, with a Head. L.l, 
5s. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treat¬ 
ment of Diabetes, Calculus, and other 
Affections of the Urinary Organs. By 
William Prout, M.D.F.R.S. Second edi¬ 
tion, enlarged. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. I. of the Gardener’s Magazine, 
and Register of Rural and Domestic Im¬ 
provement, to be continued Quarterly, in 
8vo, price 2s. Gd. each Number. Con¬ 
ducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. II.S., 
&c., Author of the Encyclopaedias of Gar¬ 
dening and of Agriculture. 

The Slave Colonies of Great Britain ; 
or, a Picture of Negro Slavery, drawn by 
the Colonists themselves, being an Ab¬ 
stract of the various Papers recently laid 
before Parliament in that subject. 

The Holy Inquisition ; being an His¬ 
torical Statement of the Origin, Progress, 
Decline, and Fall, of that infamous Tri¬ 
bunal ; Originally written in Latin, by 
Philip A. Limborch, D.D., and transla¬ 
ted by Dr Samuel Chandler, in 1731 ; 


and now modernized, enlarged, and re¬ 
modelled, by C. Mackenzie. 

The Prophetic Almanack for 1826- 
From the Manuscripts of Sir Willon 
Brachm, Bart. K.T.R. 

A General Guide to the Companies 
formed for working Foreign Mines, gi¬ 
ving their Prospectuses, Names of Di¬ 
rectors, Amount of Capital, Number of 
Shares, &c. &c. followed by Remarks on 
the Progress of the Companies (from au¬ 
thentic sources). By H. English, Stock 
and Exchange Broker. 3s. 

The Trial of Daniel O’Connel, Esq. 
Second Edition, with a Vignette repre¬ 
senting Cobbett under Cross-examina¬ 
tion. Price Is. Gd. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, of 
the Year 1824. lGs. 

Reminiscences. By Horace Walpole, 
late Earl of Orford. Forming Part I. of 
Sharpe’s Edition of the British Prose 
Writers. Price 2s. Gd. sewed. To be con¬ 
tinued Weekly, and completed in 50 
Parts. Part II. containing Walpoliana. 
Parts III. and IV. consist of Burns’ Let¬ 
ters. 

Domestic Anecdotes, with Moral Re¬ 
flexions. Price 5s. boards. 

The Sporting Almanack, and Olympic 
Ephemeris ; computed for the Second 
after Leap-year, and for the Year of Christ 
1826. By a Yorkshire Gentleman. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Phantasmagoria ; or Sketches of Life 
and Literature. These volumes consist 
of Tales, Essays, Sketches of Society, and 
Poetry. 2 vols. 18s. 

Gratitude, and other Tales. By Hen¬ 
rietta Rouviere Mosse, Author of “ The 
Bride and no Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Life and Adventures of Pandu- 
rang Hari, a Hindoo. 

Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful ; 
containing The Prediction—The Yellow 
Dwarf—Der Freischutz—The Fortunes 
of de la Pole, and The Lord of the Mael¬ 
strom. 10s. Gd. 

Tales and Miscellaneous Pieces. By 
Maria Edgeworth; now first collected 
and printed in a uniform Edition. 14 
vols. 12mo, L.4, 4s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Theology of the Early Patriarchs, 
illustrated by ail Appeal to subsequent 
Parts of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph, M. A. Minis¬ 
ter of St James’s, Bristol. 2 vols. L.l,Is. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death 
of the Rev. John Ryland, D.D.; Preach¬ 
ed at Bristol, June G, 1825. By Robert 
Hall, M.A. of Leicester. 

True Christian Religion; containing 
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the Universal Theology of the New 
Church which was foretold by the Lord, 
in Dan; vii. 13, 14; and in the Apo¬ 
calypse, xxi. 1, 2. Translated from the 
Latin of E. Swedenborg. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Adventures of Don Juan De Ul- 
lao, in a Voyage to Calicut; with 24 En¬ 
gravings. Price 7s. half-bound. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Subaltern. Originally published in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 12mo, 
7s. 

The Magic Ring ; a Romance from the 
German of Frederick, Baron de la Motte 
Fouqu£. 3 vols. 12mo, L.l, Is. 

Cases Decided in the Court of Session, 
from May 12 to July 9, 1025. Reported 
by Patrick Shaw and Alexander Dunlop, 
jun. Esqrs. Advocates—Also, price 5s. 
Gd., Index of Names and Contents in Vol. 
III. of the Cases decided in the Court 
of Session, and the Cases decided in the 
Courts of justiciary and Teinds, since No¬ 
vember 1824. In royal Svo, Vol. IV. Part 
I,, price 9s. Gd. 

Cases decided on Appeal from the Courts 
of Session and Teinds, in the House of 
Lords, from February 21 to July 27, 
1821. Reported by Patrick Shaw, Esq. 
Advocate. In royal 8vo, Vol. 1. Part I. 
price Gs. 

Occasional Sermons. By the Rev. Ro¬ 
bert Morehead, A.M. of Baliol College, 
Oxford, junior Minister of St Paul’s Cha¬ 
pel, York Place, Edinburgh. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, with plates. 4th Edition. 

John Baliol, an Historical Drama, in 
five Acts. By William Tenant, author of 

Anster Fair,” &c. 8vo, Gs. 

Remarks on the Merits and Present 
State of Vaccination, wherein the objec¬ 
tions of the Anheraccinists are considered. 
By Robert Lewins, M.D., &c. 8vo, 3s. 

An Essay on Education, applicable to 
children in general, the defective, the cri¬ 
minal, the poor, the adult, and aged. By 
Richard Poole, M.D. 

The Second Edition of Sermons, by the 
Rev. Robert Gordon, D.D. Minister of the 
New North Church, Edinburgh. 8vo, 
10s. Gd. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divi¬ 
sions of the Court of Session, from Novem¬ 
ber 1821 to November 1822. Folio, L.l, 
Is. 

Man responsible for his belief: two ser¬ 
mons occasioned by a passage in the Inau¬ 
gural Discourse of Henry Brougham, Esq. 
Si. P. on his installation as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow, April 6, 
1825. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 8vo, 3s. 
J8mo, 2s. 


The Anatomy of the Foetal Brain, with 
a Comparative Exposition of its Structure 
in Animals* By Frederick Tiedemen. 
Translated from the French by William 
Bennet, M.D. 8vo, 12s. 

A Synoptic Table of the Vegetable and 
Mineral Poisons. By Eusche de Salle. 
Translated from the French, and consider¬ 
ably augmented, by Wifaiam Bennet, M. 
D. 4s. Gd.; or on canvas and roller, 8s. 
6d. 

Gulielmi Harveii Exercitationes ob mor- 
tu Cordis et Sanguinis ; cura Thomas 
Kingston, M. D. Svo, 7s. 

The Duty of doing all to the glory of 
God : a Sermon preached before the Incor¬ 
poration of the Orphan Hospital, and pub¬ 
lished at their request. By the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Muir, D.D. minister of the New 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 8vo, Is. Gd. 

A Vindication of the Proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to the 
Apocrypha, against the Aspersions of the 
Eclectic Review. Gd. 

An Introduction to the Study of the 
Laws of Chemical Combination and the 
Atomic Theory. Drawn up for the use of 
Students. By Edward Turner, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Chemistry, and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 1 vol. 18mo, 2s. Gd. 

The Chosen Love Songs of Scotland ; a 
few of the admired ones of Scotland; and 
a Selection from that of cur best modern 
poets. 2s. Gd. 

A Method of Farm Book-Keeping. By 
Alex. Trotter, Esq. of Dreghorn. In royal 
8vo, 7s. Gd. half bound. 

Introduction to the Writing of Greek, 
for the use of the Junior Greek Class in 
the University of Glasgow. In four parts. 
By D. Iv. Sandford, Esq. A. M. Oxon, 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. Third edition, enlarged and im¬ 
proved. 12mo, 3s. Gd. bound. 

The Edinburgh Dispensatory. Eleventh 
edition, improved and enlarged. Svo, lGs. 

A Map of the Birman Empire, from the 
most authentic details. Imperial folio, 4s 

An Atlas of the Counties of Scotland, 
Part I., containing Dumfries, Kirkcud¬ 
bright, and Wigton. Price 3s. jlain, and 
4s. coloured. Printed on 4to ; or royal 
drawing paper. 
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EDINBURGH— Nov. 0. 


Wheat. 
1st,,. 38s. 
2d, ...35s. 
3d, ...32s. 




Barley. 



Oats. 

1 

0d. 

1st, 

( ...34s. 

Od: 

1st,. 

.24s. 

Od. 

Gd. 

2d, 

...31s. 

Od. 

2d,. 

.22s. 

Od. 

Od. 

3d, 

...28s. 

Od. 

3d,. 

.20s. 

Od. | 


Beef (17 4 oz. per lb.) Os. Gd. to Os 
Mutton . • • 

Veal .... 

Pork .... 

Lamb, per quarter 
Tallow, per stone 


Average of Wheat £1, 14.?. 2d. 11-12ths. 
Tuesday , Nov. 15. 


Pease & Beans. 

1st,.24s. Gd. 

2d,.23s. Gd. 

3d, .21s. Od. 


8d. 

Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. 
Os. Gd. to Os. lOd. 
Os. 5d*. to Os. 7d. 
Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
7s. Gd. to 8s. Od. 


Quartern Loaf . . Os. 

New Potatoes (28 lb.) Is. 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per stone 21s. 
Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 

Eggs, per dozen . Is. 


HADDINGTON— Nov. 11. 


Wheat. 

1st, ....35s. Gd. 
2d, ....33s. Gd. 
3d, ....30s. Od. 


Barley. 

1st, ... 31s. Od. 
2d, ... 29s. Od. 
3d, ... 27s. Od. 


Oats. 

1st, ... 24s. Gd. 
2d, ... 22s. Od. 
3d, ... 20s. Od. 


Pease. 

1st, .. 23s. Od. 
2d, ... 22s. Od. 
3d, ... 20s. Od. 


Average of Wheat £1, 13.?. Id. 3-12ths. 


9d. to Os.lOd. 
Od. to Os. Od. 
4d. to Os. Od, 
Od. to 24s. Od. 
4d. to Is. Gd. 
Gd. to Os. Od. 

Beans. 

1st,.23s. Od, 

2d, ..... 22s. Od. 
3d, ..... 20s. Od, 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended Nov . 5. 

Wheat, 65s. od.—Barley, 41s. lid.—Oats, 26s. 9d—Rye, 41s. 5d.—Beans, 46s, Id.—Pease, 55s. Id, 

London , Corn Exchange , Nov. 7. 


Wheat, red, old 54 to 68 
Red, new . . 50 to 57 
Fine ditto . . 58 to 64 
Superfine ditto 65 to 69 
White, . . .52 to 58 

Fine ditto . . 60 to 68 
Superfine ditto 70 to 75 
Rye .... 38 to 00 
Barley, • . 33 to 36 
Fine ditto . . 38 to 42 
Superfine ditto! 45 to 46 


White pease . 42 to 46 

Ditto, boilers . 48 to 52 
Small Beans,new 43 to 47 
Ditto, old . . 52 to 54 

Tick ditto, new 38 to 42 


Malt . 

Fine . . . 
Hog Pease 
Maple . . 

Maple, fine 


50 to 60 
62 to 70 Scotch 


42 to 44 
46 to 48 
— to — 


Ditto, old 
Feed oat3 . 
Fine ditto . 
Poland ditto 
Fine ditto , 
Potato ditto 
Fine ditto . 


Flour, per sack 
Ditto, seconds 
Bran, . . 


42 to 46 

23 to 24 
25 to 28 

24 to 26 
27 to 30 

25 to 27 
29 to 31 
32 to 53 
55 to 60 
52 to 54 
00 to 00 


Tares, per bsh. 0 to 0 0 
Must. White, . 16 to 18 0 

— Brown, new 18 to 20 0 
Turnips, bsh, 0 to — 0 

— Red & green 9 to 12 0 

— White, 12 to 15 0 
Caraway, owt. 54 to 40 0 
Canary,perqr.100 to 105 0 
Cinque Foin 38 to 40 0 


Seeds, <£c. 
s. d. 

Rye Grass; 
Ribgrassj 


s. s. d. 
20 to 32 0 
— to — 0 


Clover, red cwt.50 to 72 0 
— White ... 45 to 66 0 
Foreign red 50 to 70 0 

-- White 44 to 60 0 

Coriander . . 9 to 12 0 
Trefoil. ... 20 to 28 0 


Rape Seed, per last, £26, to £28, lOd. 


Wheat, per 70 lb. 

Eng. 9 0 to 10 9 
Old ... — to — 

Scotch 
Irish , 

Bonded 


s. 


Liverpool, Nov. 8. 
d. s. d. 


s. d. s. rib 


3 9 to 

Barley, per 60 lbs. 

Eng. ... 4 9 to 

Scotch . 4 9 to 

Irish . . 4 9 to 

Foreign . — to 
Oats, per 45 lb. 

Eng. ... 3 3 to 
Irish ... 3 1 to 
Scotch . . 3 3 to 
For. in bond — to 
Do. dut. fr. — to — 
Rye, perqr.58 Qto4i 
Malt per b. 8 6 to 10 
—Middling 7 9 to 9 
Beans, per q. 

English . 46 0 to 50 
Irish . , 44 0 to 49 

Rapeseed 24 0 to 26 
Pease,grey 36 0 to 41 
—White . 5Q 0 to 54 
Flour, English 


Amer. p. 1961b. 
Sweet,U.S. 23 0 to 26 0 
Do. in bond — — 

8 6 to 10 6;Sour bond 16 0 to 17 0 
8 6 to 9 9 Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 


4 1 


6 4 
5 10 
5 9 


3 7 
3 6 
3 7 


English 30 0 to 34 O 
Scotch . . 50 0 to 32 0 
Irish ... 30 0 to 34 0 
Brau,p.241b. — to — 

Butter , Beef, <$£C. 
Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Belfast, 109 0 toII0 0 
Newry , .102 0 to 106 O 
Waterford 101 0 to 103 O 
Cork,pic.2d, 106 to 107 0 
3d dry — 0 to — 
Beef, p, tierce. 

— Mess 95 0 to 105 O 
p. barrel 60 0 to 70 0 

Pork, p. bl. 

— Mess . 80 0 to 88 0 

— Middl. . 41 0 to 45 0 
Bacon, p, cwt. 

Short mids. 63 0 to 64 0 
Sides . . — 0 to — 0 

Hams, dry, — 0 to — 0 


p.2401b.fine 52 0 to 55 O'Green , . — 0 to — 0 
Irish, 2ds 46 0 to 50 0|Lard,xd.p.c. — 0 to — 0 



1st. 

8th. 

15th. 

22d. 

Bank stock, ~~~~~~~~—— 
3 per cent, reduced, 

3 per cent, consols, 

3J ner cent, consols ,,,,**,****" 

8^8 

isi § 

uni 

88* 

95 § 

95 

103* } 

225£ 

86£ 7 

87 i i 

New 3 per 

New 4 per cent, consols, 

India stock, jj urm.-j -j.j. f 

102 | 

loij 

944 

102} 3 
267 

1 2 p. 

2 3p. 

m i i 
21 
lOOf. 

■ mean 

.Exchequer 

Exchequer bills, 

Consols for acc. 

Long Annuities, 

I* lench 5 per cents. 

15 p. 

1 p. 1 dis. 
1 p. 1 dis. 

m s 4 

99f. 50c. 

i~. 

2 3 p. 
88* | i 

99f. 78 c. 

4 3 p. 

5 4 p. 
88.| # * 
21 \ 

lOOf. 
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Course of Exchange, Nov. 8— Amsterdam, 12 : 3. F. C. Ditto at sight, 12 : 0. 
Rotterdam, 12:4. Antwerp, 12:4. Hamburgh, 36:11. Us. Altona, 37:0. 
Paris, 3 d. sight, 25 : 30. Bourdeaux, 25 : 25. Frankfort on the Maine, 151. Ex. 
Mon. Petersburgh, per rble/Oj 3 U. Berlin, 7 : 0. Vienna, 9:58. Trieste, 9 : 58. Ma¬ 
drid, 37 : EJf. Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 36J. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 36£. Gibraltar, 31, 
Leghorn, 49}. Genoa, 44}. Venice, 27 : 0. Malta, 0 : 0. Naples, 40}. Palermo, 
per oz. 123. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. Buenos Ayres, 43Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 
51. Dublin, 94 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver , per oz —Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 6£d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3 : 15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. lldj. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. ljd. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto. 

Single ditto. 

Small Lumps, . . . 

Large ditto, ... • 

Crushed Lumps, . . 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica, . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid 

St Domingo,. 

Pimento (in Bond,) . . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 


Brandy,. 

Geneva, 

Grain Whisky, 

WINES, 41 _, , 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 

Spanish White, butt, 

Tcneriffe, pipe, 

Madeira, . p HO gall. 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
Honduras, .... 
Campeachy, • • • 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 

Cuba, . . . • • • 

INDIGO, Car-accas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amer.Pine,foot. 
Ditto Oak, . . . • • 

Christiansand (dut.paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . • 
TAR, American, brl. 

Archangel,. 

PITCH, Foreign, ewt. 
TALLOW, Ilus. Yel. Cand. 

Home melted, .... 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 


FLAX, 

Riga Thics. & Druj. Rak. 

Dutch,. 

Irish, 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, . . 

OIL, Whale, . tun. 
Cod, .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, 

Inferior, 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, 

Stained, . . 

Middling, . . 

Demerara and Berbice, 
West India, . . * 

Pernambuco, 

Maranham, . • 


PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 5. 


LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

70 to 

72 

70 


74 

78 

75 6 

75 6 

78 

80 

80 

— 

112 

120 

— 

— 





98 

112 

92 

103 

96 

104 

93 

96 

92 

95 

— 

— 

40 

50 

— 

_ 

55 6 

36 

35 

— 

50 

_ 

59 

60 

56 

60 

81 

— 

65 

80 

89 

93 6 

65 

70 

— 


80 

— 

_ 

— 

85 

95 

— 

— 



_ 

_ 

0s 11$ 

1 0 

— 0s 

10$d 

2s 9 

_ 

T3 

00 

©1 

2s 9d 

3 5 

3 8 

__ 

— 

2 1 

2 2 

_ 

— 

4 6 

4 8 

— 

— 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

55 

46 

_ 

_ 

56 

48 

_ 

_ 

22 

24 

_ 

— 

25 

60 

_ 

_ 

£7 

— 

7 0 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

_ 

— 

8 

0 

_ 

_ 

10 

0 

10 0 

_ 

11s 6 

14s 0 

— 

_ 

1 10 

2 6 

— 

_ 

3 0 

4 0 

— 

— 

2 0 

2 7 

— 

mm 

1 9 

2 4 

_ 

mm 

2 0 

5 0 

2 4$ 

2 9 

24 

25 

— 

— 

18 

20 

— 

— 

9 0 

10 0 

— 

— 

40 

41 

42 

43 

45 

— 

— 

— 

48 

— 

— 

— 

45 

— 

— 

— 

1 INI 


i n i i 

- 

38 

_ 

— 

— 

56 

,_ 

32 0 

3,3 

32 

_ 

50 0 

30 6 

34 

_ 

36 

38 

9 

11 

36 

1 

. 

8 

8$ 

6 

8 

6 

6$ 

5 

5$ 

mm 

— 

—- 

—» 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

70 

i— 

67 

70 

73 

80 

71 

75 

81 

— 

78 

80 


— 

93 

100 

_ 

— 

97 

80 

_ 

— 

95 

100 

_ 

— 

86 

90 

— 

— 

96 

101 

32 

35 

35s. Od. 

_ 

30 

52 

52 

54 

61 

72 

55 

66 

76 

92 

76 

98 

53 

55 

— 


58 

76 

— 

— 

77 

90 

mm 

— 

58 

_ 

56 

57 

0 lOd 

10|d 

10$d 

113d 

2s 5d 

0s Od 

2s 7d 3s 6d 

_ 

_ 

2 10 3 4 

— 

z 

19 1 11 

— 

“ 

£18 

£58 


“ 

22 

32 

_ 

_ 

20 

25 

£6 15 

7 0 

£7 0 

7 10 

6 15 

7 0 

7 0 

0 0 

8 0 

8 5 

8 0 

8 10 

7 15 

8 5 

7 0 

8 0 

10 0 

10 10 

10 0 

11 0 

10s 9 

12s 0 

13 0 

4 6 

1 11 

2 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

mm 

1 1 

1 3 

1 1 

1 4 

2 0 

2 8 

1 7 

1 10 

10 0 

11 6 

15 — 

2 5 

_ 

— 

17 — 

7 0 

_ 

__ 

15 — 

8 0 

59 6 

— 

41 0 



_ 

35 — 

_ 

_ 

£49 0 

50 0 

— 

— 

45 0 

0 0 

_ 


£50 0 

£51 

— 

— 

52 

55 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 


15 0 

15 15 



34 

mm. 

31 

31 ( 

3 34 0 

35 

29 

30 

31 

mm 



30 0 

31 0 

_ 

- 

30 10 

31 0 

0 6 

0 8 

0 7 

0 8 

0 4$ 0 5$ 

0 4£ 

0 5 

0 23 0 4 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

0 6$ 

0 10£ 

—- 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

— 

mmm 

_ 

_ 

0 10$ 

i 03 

_ 

_ 

1 o 10 

0 12^ 

_ 

_ 

1 0* 

1 U 

— 

— 

0 11 

0 11^ 
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Meteorological Table, extracted from the Register kejpt at Edinburgh , in the 
Observatory , Calton-hill . 

N.3.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after¬ 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 






Attach. 






Ther. 

Barom, 

, Ther. 

Wind. 



Oct. 1 

{ 

M.46 
A. 51 

29.58C 

.479 

1 M.55 \ 
A. 58 / 

Cble. 

Dull with 
light rain. 

Oct. 17 { 


( 

M.49 

.555 

M.59 \ 

c 

Fair, with 

18 

j 


1 

A. 59 

•320 

A. 62 / 

o* 

sunshine. 

{ 


< 

M.50 

.348 

M.62 \ 

S.E. 

Heavy rain 

19 

f 


l 

A. 59 

.292 

A. 61 J 

afternoon. 

X 


( 

M.50 

.350 

M.61 \ 


Fair, with 

20 

f 

1 

\ 

A. 56 

.564 

A. 60 / 

s. 

sunshine. 

{ 


( 

M.47 

.555 

M.58 \ 

s.vv. 

Cble. with 

21 

1 

5 

i 

A. 55 

.63 0 

A. 60 / 

shrs. rain. 

t 



M.48 

.551 

M.60 \ 

s.w. 

Fair, with 

22 

1 

6 

i 

A. 58 

.551 

A. 51 / 

sunshine. 

{ 



M.15 

.235 

M.55 \ 

N. 

Foren. rain. 

23- 

i 

7 

\ 

A. 50 

.591 

A. 55 / 

after, sunsh. 

t 

8 

t 

M.15 

.436 

M.55 \ 

S. 

Dull, with 

24- 

f 


A. 54 

.250 

A. 55 / 

shrs. rain. 

{ 



M.44J 

.568 

M.54 \ 

S.W. 

Dull, shrs. 

25- 

1 

9 

\ 

A. 50 

.516 

A. 58/ 

rain after. 


10 


M.50 

.572 

M.58 1 

s. 

Morn, rain. 

26- 

( 

i 

A. 54 

.848 

A. 51 / 

day sunsh. 


11 

< 

M.47 

.848 

M.54 \ 

S.W. 

Rain most 

? 

i 

A. 49 

.878 

A. 56/ 

of day. 

274 

12 

{ 

M.45 
A. 55 

.708 

.588 

M.58 \ 
A. 60 / 

Cble. 

Dull, but 
fair. 

28 -j 

j 

13 

f 

M.46 

.844 

M.57 ) 

W. 

Fair, with 

29-j 

f 

1 

A. 50 

.844 

A. 56/ 

sunshine. 


11 

r 

M.45 

.620 

M.58 \ 

S.W. 

Fair foren. 

30 j 

i 

\ 

A. 55 

.825 

A. 51/ 

shr. aftern. 


15 

/ 

M.50 

.969 

M.55 \ 

S.W. 

Fair, with 

3ij 

r 

c 

A. 44 

.999 

A. 55 / 

sunshine. 


16 

( 

M.46 

.994 

M.55 ) 

S.W. 

Forn. sunsh. 



{ 

A. 55 

.994 

A. 55/ 

aftern. dull. 





Attach 

' Wind. 

Ther. 

Barom 

. Ther. 

M.37 

29.7H 

1 M.53 \ 

Cble. 

A. 48 

.66C 

> A. 46/ 

M.33J 

.475 

i M.46 \ 

W. 

A. 43 

28.946 

! A. 49 / 

M.38 

.999 

' M.47) 

NE. 

A. 15 

.737 

A. 45 / 

M.31 

.999 

M.42 / 

N. 

A. 56 

.999 

A. 41 / 

M.30 

29.250 

M.58 \ 

N. 

A. 34 

.588 

A. 43 / 

M.30 

.692 

M.42) 

W. 

A. 37 

.676 A. 43 / 

M.40 

.708 M.50 i 

w .' 

A. 50 

•870 

A. 50 / 

M.45 

.425 

M.51 \ 

s.w. 

A. 53 

.486 

A. 57 / 

M.30 

.550 

M.41 \ 

N.W. 

A. 37 

.676 

A. 44/ 

M.31 

.202 

M.49 \ 

N.W. | 

A. 58 

.638 

A. 41 / 

M.30 

.678 

M.41 \ 

w. 1 

A. 39 

.578 

A. 48/ 

M.46 

.638 

M.52 \ 

w. j 

A. 50 

.638 

A. 51 J 

M.45 

.468 

M.521 

s.w. 

A. 50 

.425 

A. 52 / 

M.42 

.120 

M.54 \ 

NT. W . 1 

ii 

A. 55 ‘ 

28.999 

A. 49/ 

M.39 

.57 6 

M.50 \ 


A. 48 

.404 

A. 51/ 


Cold, heavy 
rain aftern. 
Dull, with 
shrs. rain. 
Very cold, 
dull, fair. 
Very cold, 
with sunsh. 
Morn, frost, 
aftern. dull. 
Morn, cold. 


Ditto. 


Average of rain. 


. 2 . 112 . 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Drev. Maj. Gen. Sir H. Lowe, K. C. B. local 
rank of Lt. Gen. upon the Continent 
of Europe 29 Sept. 1825. 

Capt. Macfarlane, Adj. E. I. C. Dep. at 
Chatham, local rank of Maj. 6 Oct. 

W. Thorne, local rank of Lt. Col. on 
the Continent of Europe only 15 do. 

1 Dr. Gds. Cor. Tyssen, Lt. by purch. vice Master, 
prom. 6 do. 

G. H. Thompson, Cor. do. 

3 As. Surg. Ingham, from 22 F. As. Surg. 

vice Brown, 22 F. 15 do. 

•4 Cor. Ogle, Lt. by purch. vice Nash, 

prom. 1 do. 

Hon . W. Vaughan, Cor. do. 

Lieut. Stamer, Capt by purch. vice 
Whichcote, prom. 29 do. 

1 Dr. Surg. Young, from 10 F. Surg. vice 
Steed, ret. 22 Sept. 

Surg. Jameson, from 75 F. Surg. vice 
Young, cancelled, 22 Sept. 

3 Lt. Slade, Capt. by purch. vice Webb, 

prom. 22 Oct. 

Cor. Phillipps, Lt. by puich. do. 

1 B. Ogle, Cor. by purch. vice M'Caffery, 

prom. 10 Aug. 

J. Elton, do. by purch. vice Rams- 
bottom, prom. 2 Sept. 

6 Lt. Annstrong, Adj. vice Boyd, res. 

Adj. only 15 do. 

-Down, Capt. by purch. vice Has- 

sard, ret. 29 do. 

7 R. Doyne, Cor. by purch. vice Hope- 

toun, prom. 22 do. 

S Reg. Serj. Maj. Mawdsley, Quar. Mast. 

vice Donahoo, b. p. 29 do. 

Cor. Rumley, Lt. by purch. vice Mark¬ 
ham, prom. 8 Oct. 


12 


13 


C. S. Trower, Cor. 29 Sent 5 

S M®Rnw’l fr0m 27 F ‘ Sllr S' vfco 
M‘Robert, li. p. g 0c t. 

C aV ,P ambrick > Lt. by purch. vice 
Mulkern, prom, jo f i„ 

A. Bolton, Cor. do 

Capt. Vandeleur, Maj. by purch. vice 

Stawell, prom. i 

Lt. Harrington, Capt do’ 

A h?n°« n ’ Cor * by purch * vice Camp! 
oeji, prom. o 

Coldst.F.G.Ens. Hoiu C. Howard, fm. 70 F. Ens! 

and Lt. by purch. vice Fane, prom. 

3 F. Gds. Col. Clitherow, Lt Col. vice Rook£ 
h. p. rec. diff. 15 Sep £ 

L< Coi°l. KeatGj Ma j* with the rank of 

-Hall, from h. p. Capt. pay difr! 

E o^« F . Lt - by 

F. Lucas, Ens. 1 ° ( fg 

C.mt. Macdougall, from 1 Vet. Bat! 

Capt o 

Lieut Sargent, do. Lieut ' do 

Lieut. Rawstorne, from 1 Vet. Bn.* 
Lieut. ^ 

Lieut. Fleming, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lieut! 

Lieut. PiJkington, from 1 Vet. Bn. v? c °c 
Bowibygor. do . 

Lt. Lang, from 13 Dr Capt by purch. 

Hailos, prom. do. 

Bt. Maj. Lyster, from 3 Vet. Bn. Capt. 

B. II. Ileathcote, Ens, by purch. vice 

Ogle, prom. 8 g ept . 


1 F. 

























1825/] 

9 F. 

30 

11 


19 

16 

17 


18 


21 

22 

23 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


31 

32 


33 


34 


57 


Ena. Browne, from 1 Vet. Bn. Ens. 

7 Apr. 

As. Surg. Graham, from 31 F. Surg. 

vice Young, 1 Dr 22 Sept. 

Ens. Bell, Lt. by purch. vice Mitchell, 

96 F. 15 do. 

J. Goold, Ens, do. 

Ens. Gardiner, from 37 F. Lt. vice 
Hardenby, dead 29 Sept. 

Ens. Maxwell, from 1 Vn. Bn. Ens. 

7 Apr. 

Ij on . - Hay, Ens. vice M'Kenzie, 

dead 6 Oct. 

J. W. F. Prettejohn, Ens. by purch. 

vice Hay, 71 F. 22 do. 

Lieut. M‘Grath, from 2 Vet. Bn. Lieut. 

8 Apr. 

Ens. Croker, do. Ens. 7 do. 

Hosp. As. Tighe, As. Surg. 20 Oct. 

Capt. Bouverie, from h. p. (pay, diff.) 

C'apt. vice Grey, 43 F. 18 Aug. 

S. C. Hilton, Ens. by purch. vice 

Deedes, prom. 17 Sept 

As. Surg. Martindale, Surg. vice Heriot, 

6 Dr G. 29 do. 

T. R. Auldjo, Ens. by purch. vice 

Young, prom. 24 do- 

Ens. Peel, Lt. by purch. vice Macpher- 
son, 91 F. 20 Oct. 

-Dwyer, from 3 Vet. Bn. Ens. 

7 Apr. 

Forbes, Ens. by purch. vice Peel 

20 Oct. 

Lt. 0‘Brien, from 1 F. Lt. vice That¬ 
cher, 37 F. 1 do. 

A. Scott, Ens. by purch. vice Cumming, 

88 F. 13 do. 

Lt. Bigge, from li. p. Lt. vice I-Iammill, 

6J F. 24 Sept. 

Ens. Gough, Lt. by purch. vice But- 

lar, prom. 1 Oct 

Capt Harrison, Maj. by purch. Eng¬ 
land, prom. 29 do. 

Lt. Waller, Capt. do. 

2d Lt Beauclerk, Lt. do. 

H. R. H. C. Elwes, 2d Lt. do. 

Ens. Mansergh, Lt by purch. vice 
Lynch, 97 F. 22 Sept. 62 

W. W. Stanton, Ens. do. 

Lt. Warde, from h. p. Lt. vice Murray, 

56 F. 15 Oct 

Capt Pratt, from h. p. Capt. vice Mur- 63 
ray, exeh. rec. diff. 20 do. 

. Ens. Brebant^Lt. by purch. vice M‘Ni¬ 
ven, prom. 29 F. 29 do. 64 

J. Guthrie, Ens. do. 

As. Surg. Mostyn, Surg. vice West, 

10 Dr 6 do. 

Hosp. As. Mullarky, As. Surg. do. 65 

Ens. Freame, from 3 Vet. Bn. Ens. 

7 Apr. 

Ens. Irving, Lt. by purch. vice Lord S. 
Lennox, prom. 22 do. 66 

B. Broadhead, Ens. do. 

Lt. M‘Niven, from 26 F. Capt. by 

parch, vice Chambers, prom. 29 Oct. 

Hosp. As. Minty, As. Surg. vice Gra¬ 
ham, 10 F. 22 Sept. 69 

Lt. Colthurst, Capt. vice Lord S. Kerr, 
dead 29 do. 70 

-White, from 14 F. Lt. do. 

Ens. Markham, do. by purch. vice 71 

Palk, prom. 23 Oct. 

F. J. Griffiu, Ens. vice Warded, 28 F. 

15 do. 

J. J. Burgoync, Ens. by purch. vice 72 
Markham, prom. 22 do. 

J. S. Greene, Ens. by purch. vice 

Moore, ret. 29 Sept. 

Ens. Deshon, from 8 F. Lt. by purch. 73 
vice Gneme, prom. 6 Oct. 

Lt. O’Neil, from 2 Vet. Bn. vice Barrs, 
prom. 9 Apr. 

-Foskett, Lt. by purch. vice Airey, 

prom. 22 do. 

E. S. Bayly, Ens. do. 71 

Lt. Thatcher, from 20 F. Lt. vice 
Hartley, prom. 1 do. 

Cor. J. Ralston, from h. p. 25 Dr Ens. 

vice Gardiner, 11 F. 29 Sept. 

Br. Lt. Col. Dunbar, from 66 F. Maj. 
by purch. vice Valiant, from 8 Oct. 75 
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L. W. Yeo, Ens. by purch. vice Amiel 
ret. 6 do. 

Capt. Seymour, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Willcocks, 81 F. 22 do. 

Lt. Kirkley, from 2 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice 
Newport, prom. 8 Apr. 

Lt. Olpherts, from 2 W. I. R. Lt. vice 
Robertson, 92 F. 22 Sept. 

Fitz Herbert Coddington, Ens. by 
purch. vice Hotham, 83 F. do. 

-Webb, from h. p. 86 Ft. Lt. vice 

Spencer, 18 F. 20 Oct. 

Hosp. As. Dartnell, As. Surg. vice 
Mostyn, prom. 81 F. do. 

Lt. Gledstanes, Adj. vice Woollard, 38 

F. do. 

G. M. Dal way, Ens. by purch. vice 

M‘Crea, prom. do. 

Lt. O’Meara, from h. p. African Corps, 
Paym. vice Webb, h. p. do. 

- Weston, Capt, by purch. vice 

Brooke, ret. do. 

-Sweeny, from 3 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice 

Hay, prom. 5 F. 9 Apr. 

Ens. M’Cleverty, Lt. by purch. vice 
Kenyon, 77 F. 6 Oct. 

H. Leech, Ens. do. 

Hosp. As. Ellison, As. Surg. 20 Oct. 
Lt. Carpenter, Capt. by purch. vice 

O’Grady, prom. 29 do. 

Capt. Smith, from h. p. Paym. vice 
Pillon 29 Sept. 

Lt. Murray, from 25 F. Lt. vice Butt, 
dead 13 Oct. 

-Doran, Capt. vice Mathers, dead 

6 do. 

Ens. Clark. Lt. do. 

R. Macgregor, Ens. do. 

Lt. Hammill, from 21 F. Lt. vice Swee¬ 
ny, New So. Wales Vet. Comp. 21 Sep. 
2d ,Lt. and Adj. Coghlan, rank of Lt. 

12 Oet. 

-Liddeel, do. 13 do. 

Ens. Hay, from h. p. 2d Lt. vice Col- 
man, cancelled 6 do. 

Capt. Hamilton, from 1 Vet Bn. Capt. 

9 Apr. 

Lieut. Hemsworth, from 2 Vet. Bn. 

Lieut 7 do. 

Ens. Thompson, from h. p. Ens. vice 
Dely, 1 W. I. R. 2d Oct. 

Capt. T. Fairtlough, Maj. by purch. 

vice Arbuthnot, prom. 1 do. 

Lt. Briggs, from 50 F. Capt. do. 

G. Goring, Ens. by purch. vice Hunter, 
prom. do. 

Capt. Dillon, from 2 Vet Bn. Capt. 

8 Apr. 

A. H. L. Wyatt, Ens. by pureh. vice 
Dundas, prom. 17 Sept. 

Lieut. Hunt, Capt. by purch. vice 
Wood, prom. 29 Oct. 

Ens. Johnston, Lt. by purch. vice Mur¬ 
ray, prom. 1 Oct. 

G. Douglas, Ens. 8 do. 

Lieut Kirwan, Capt. by purch. vice 

Dunbar, prom. 57 F. do. 

W. T. Smyth, do. by purch. vice 
Keiley, 52 F. 29 Sept. 

P. W. Braham, Ens. by purch. vice 
Howard, Colds. Gds. 22 do. 

Staff As. Surg. Bartley, As. Surg. do. 
Ens. Ld. A. Lennox, Lt. by purch. vice 
Montagu, prom. 22 Oct. 

- Hon. -Hay, from 16 F. Ens. do. 

D. T. Barton, Ens. by purch. vice 
Campbell, 29 do. 

Surg. Clarke, from Cape Corps, Surg, 
vice White, h. p. 20 do. 

Lt. Hamilton, Capt. by purch. vice 
Mac Mahon, ret. 15 Sept. 

Ens. Seymour, Lt. do. 

C. D. O’Connell, Ens. do. 

R. Baillie, do. vice Howard, prom. 

8 Oct. 

Ens. Vallancey, Lt. by purch. vicei 
Black, prom. do. 

H. C. Pocock, Ens. do. 

Staff As. Surg. Brisbane, As. Surg. 6 do. 
Ens. Kcarnes, from 2 Vet. Bn. Ens. 

7 Apr. 

As. Surg. Graham, from 31. F. Surg. 
vice Jameson, l Dr. 22 Sept. 
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39 

40 

41 

44 

45 
48 


50 

53 

54 
56 

59 

60 



77 6 
77 


78 


80 


81 


82 


83 F. 


84 


85 

88 
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IZDec. 


91 


92 


93 

94 


95 


97 

93 


99 

Rifle Brig. 


Ena. Porter, from 1 W. I. R. Lieut, 
vice Marshall, dec. 20 Oct. 

J. Powell, Ens. vice Irvine, dead 

29 Sept. 

Lt. Kenyon, from 48 F. Lt. vice Moly- 
neux, 37 F. 6 Oct. 

C. W. P. Magra, Ens. 13 do. 

Ens. Steele, Adj. vice Molyneux do. 

Capt. Douglas, Maj. by purch. vice 
Falconer, prom. 22 do. 

Lt. Twopenny, Capt. do. 

Ens. Vassall, Lt. do. 

J. Macleod, Ens. do. 

Ens. Thomas, Lt. vice Molony, dead 
15 Sept. 

Cor. Cood, from h. p. R. Wagg. Tram, 
Ens. 

Lt. Ellis, Capt. vice Phelps, dead 29 do. 

F. H. Graham, Ens. by purch. vice 
Cood, prom, 15 Oct. 

Brev. Maj. Horton, Maj. by purch. vice 
Taylor, prom. 22 do. 

As. Surg. Mostyn, from 41 F. Surg 
Cogan, ret. do. 

Capt. YVillcocks, from 38 F. Capt. * do. 

Lt. Holdsworth, from h. p. Col. Comp. 
Mauritius, Paym. vice Williams, dead 
22 Sept. 

Lt. Swinburne, Capt. vice Sanderson, 
dead 6 Oct. 

Capt. Burgess, from 2 Vet. Bn. Capt. 

8 Apr. 

Hon. M. St. Clair, Ens. by purch. vice 
Faber, cancelled 13 do. 

Hosp. As. Smyth, As. Surg. 6 do. 

Ens. Hon. C. Monckton, Lt. by purch. 
vice Jardine, ret. 21 Sept. 

-Gallway, Lt. by purch. vice Mi¬ 
chel], ret. 22 do. 

—— Gumming, from 20 F. Ens. 21 do. 

S.J. Sutton, do. 22 do. 

Lieut. Woollard, Adj. vice Soutar, res. 
the Adj. only, 20 Oct. 

Lt. Hawkins,from 44 F. Capt. by purch 
vice Agnew, ret. do. 

Lieut. Butler, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lieut, 
vice Blayney, Rifle Br. 9 Apr. 

Capt. Rivers, from 5 Vet. Bn. Capt. 

8 do. 

Lieut. Macpherson, from 18 F. Capt. 
by purch. vice Richardson, ret. 

20 Oct. 

Lt. Macpherson, Capt. vice Donaldson, 
dead 22 Sept. 

-Robertson, from 40 F. Lt. do. 

Capt. Winchester, Maj. vice Clmrleton, 
dead 16 Aug. 

Lt. J. M‘Donald, Capt. by purch. vice 
Gammell, ret. G Oct. 

.-Waymout’n, from 32 F. do. 13 do. 

Ens. M* Gumming, Lt. by purch. 6 do. 

C. Galwey, Ens. do. 

Capt. Pilkington, from h. p. 59 F, 
Capt. vice Peat, exch. do. 

J. R. Johnston, do. by purch. vice De- 
lancey, 16 F. 22 Sept. 

Ens. and Adj. Spiller, rank of Lt. 6 Oct. 

Lieut. Gilliess, from h. p. Lieut, vice 
Bickerton, exch. rec. diff. do. 

Gent. Cadet S. G. Dalgcty, from R. 
Mill. Coll. Ens. vice Price, 78 F. do. 

Lt. Mitchell, from 11 F. Capt. by purch. 
vice Borlase, ret. 8 Sept. 

Ens. Cumberland, from 55 F. Lt. by 
purch. vice Ousely, prom. 15 Oct. 

Lt. Lynch, from 25 F. Capt. by purch. 
vice Colthurst, ret. 17 Aug. 

-Maxwell, from h. p. 25 F. Lt. vice 

Dutton, New So. Wales Comp. 

24 Sept. 

Ens. Gregory, Lt. by purch. vice Allan, 
prom. 1 Oct. 

J. H. Armstrong, Ens. do. 

Lt. Wolfe, Adj. vice Stevens, prom. 

6 do, 

Hosp. As. Dobson, As. Surg. 22 Sept. 

-Smith, 2d Lt. vice Vivian, 7 Dr. 

15 do. 

Lieut. Woodford, Capt. by purch. vice 
Percival, prom. 29 do. 

2d Lt. Stewart, 1st Lt. do 

J. Denyon, 2d Lt, do. 


1 W. I. R. Lt- Walton, from h. p, R, York Rang. 

Lt. vice Warner, New South Wales 
Comp. 24 do. 

Ens. Dely, from 62 F. Ens. Porter, 
prom, in 77 F. 20 do. 

Ens. M‘Pherson, Lt. vice Olpherts, 40 
F. 22 do. 

P. C. Codd, Ens. do. 

Lt. Fraser, from h. p. 93 F. Paym. vice 
Stopford, dead do. 

Ens. Dickenson, Lt. vice Kettlewell, 
dead 13 Oct. 

F. Codd, Ens. do. 

Ceylon R. Lt. Dempsey, from h. p. 81 F. Lt. vice 
Woolhouse, cancelled 8 Sept. 

Lieut. Phelan, froxtih. p. 44 F. Lieut, 
vice Whitaker, cane. do. 

Cape Cor. As. Surg. Parrott, from the Prov. Bn. 

Surg. vice Clarke, 72 F. do. 

Lt. A. Armstrong, Capt. vice Stuart, 
dead 15 do, 

Ens. Warden, Lt. do. 

J. North, Ens. do. 

Af.Col,Co.Ens. Calder, Lt. vice Dowling, ret. do* 

-Stapleton, do. vice Splaine, dead 

22 do* 

Vol. E. Hartley, Ens. do* 

Lt. Ring, Adj. vice Patterson, res. Adj. 
only do. 

E. Cooke, Ens. by purch. vice Calder 
28 do. 

Lt. Rogers, Capt. vice de Barrallier, 
dead 29 do. 

Ens. Turner, Lt. do. 

J. P. Hardy, Ens. do. 

C. Nott, Ens. vice Carraody, dead do. 

Ordnance Department. 

Royal Artillery, 

2d Capt. Romer, Adj. vice Gordon, 
prom. 29 July 

-* Simmons, from h. p. 2d Capt. 

vice Romer do. 

1st Lt. Wright, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lt St. John, 1st Lt. do. 

Gent. Cadet W. F. Williams, 2d Lt. do. 

Lt. Col. Macdonald, Col. vice Thorn¬ 
hill, dead 29 Aug. 

Maj. and Lt. Col. Holcombe, Lt. Col. 

do, 

Capt. and Brev. Maj. Addams, Maj. 

do. 

2d Capt and Brev. Maj. Michell, Capt. 

do, 

2d Capt. Andrews, from h. p. 2d Capt. 

do. 

1st Lt. Mathias, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Daeres, 1st Lt. do. 

Royal Engineers. 

1st JLt. Wortham, 2d Capt. vice Birch, 
h. p. 24 Sept. 

2d Lt. Walpole, 1st Lt. do, 

Gent. Cadet R. Howorth, 2d Lt. 6 Aug 
J. D. He.itley, do. 12 Sept 


R. Dash wood, do. 

C. C. Wilkinson, do. 
J. Creatorex, do. 

■ W. llenwick, do. 

T. H. llimington, do. 
W. E. Broughton, do* 


do* 

do* 

do' 

do¬ 

do 4 

do 4 


Staff. 

Lt. Col. Stavely, from R. Staff Corps, 
Dep.Qua. Mas. Gen. in the Mauritius, 
vice Nesbitt, res. 29 Sept. 

Cape of G. H. Maj. C. A. Fitzroy, h. p. Dep. Adj. 

Gen. with Rank of Lt. Col. vice. 

Blake, res. 20 Oct, 

Hospital Staff. 

Hosp. As. Dyce, As. Surg. vice Melin, 
prom. 22 do, 

-Wood, do. vice Bartley. 

74 F. 6 Oct. 

II. Mackesey, Hosp. Assist. 22 Sept.- 

R. Johnston, do. vice Minty, 51 F. do. 
W. Macready, do. vice Mullarky, 27 F, 
6 Oct- 

D. Browne, do. vice Wood, do, 

W. H. Crawford, do. vice Smyth, 85 
F. do, 

n 
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Hosp. As. Grant, Staff As. Surg. vice 
Millar, prom. -0 Oct. 

C. Bell, Ilosp. As. vice Grant do. 
A. Gibson, do. vice Squair, 93 F. do. 
J. Ewing, do. vice Tighe, 16 F. do. 

Unattached. 

To he Lt. Colonels of Infantry hy purchase. 

Maj. Stawell, from 12 Dr. 1 do. 

- Arbutlmot, from 05 F. do. 

-Valiant, from 57 F. 8 do. 

-Falconer, from 78 F. do. 

-Taylor, from 81 F. 22 do. 

-England, from 25 F. 29 Oct. 

To he Majors of Infantry hy purchase. 

Cant. -Hailes, from 8 F. Ido. 

-Webb, from 5 Dr. 22 do. 

-Chambers, from 29 F. do 

-O’Grady, from 55 F. do. 

-Whichcote, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 

-Wood, from 65 F. do. 

-Perceval, from Itifle Brig. do. 

To he Captains of Infantry hy purchase. 

Lt. Hartley, from 57 F. 1 do. 

— Butler, from 22 F. do. 

— Allan, from 98 F. do. 

— Nash, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 

— Murray, from 66 F. do. 

— lion. H. D. Shore, from 4 Dr. Gds. 

8 do. 

— Markham, from 9 Dr do. 

— Smith, from 2 Life Gds. . do. 
— Stevenson, from 58 F. 15 do. 

_Hon. H. S. Fane, from Colds, Gds. 

22 do. 

— Montagu, from 71 F. do. 

— Lord S. Lennox, from 28 F. do. 
— Palk, from 52 F. do 

— Wemyss, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 
— Airey, from 51 F. do. 

— Small, from 25 F. Capt. do. do. 

To he Lieutenants of Infantry hy purchase. 

Ens. Hunter, from 64 F. 1 do. 

_ Hon • R. Howard, from 15 F. 8 do. 

-Cood, from 80 F. 15 do. 

__Hon. G. Upton, from 43 F. Lieut. 

do. vice Berkeley, canc. do. 


To he Ensigns hy purchase. 

G. J. Rush 1 do. 

J. E. Wetherall do. 

F. Deacon 8 do. 

H. Reynolds do. 

S. D. Clarke „ d°* 

H. Curling 22 do. 

H. S. James do. 

G Robinson do. 

Gent. Cadet Wilkie, from R. MiL Col. 

do. 


Exchanges , 

Maj. Heathcote, from 27 F. with Maj. Dansey, 

BtHJ. Col. Stavely, from Staff Corps, with Capt. 

Jackson, li. p. . _ , _ .,, . . 

Capt. Dawson, from African Col. Corps, with Lt. 
Col. Rainey, h. p. 55 F. 

__Babington, from 1 Dr. G. rcc. diff. with Capt. 

QuickC, h. p. . 

__Randall, from 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Onne, h. p. , , 

_Ryamond, from 19 F.withCapt. Taylor, li. p. 

40 F. 

__Lanpliier, from 19 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

—■ Wrougliton, from 54 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
_Morton, from 53 F. rec. diff. withGapt Hill, 

—— Dennis, from 62 F. with Capt. Mair, h. p. 

_Seymour from 65 F. with Capt. Wood, h. p. 

5 Dr. Gds. „ . 

-M'Laine, from 75 F. with Capt. Hammond, 

„— Leaper, from 79 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Mar¬ 
shall, h.p. 

— Smith from 89 F. with Capt. Thorp, h. p. 
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Lt. Collins, from 2 Dr. G. with Lt. Iledley, 4 P. 

— Dent, from 10 Dr. rec. diff. with Lt. Osborne, 
h. p. 

— Moritt, from 7 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Chambre, 
h. p. 61 F. 

— Plunkett, from 37 F. with Lt. Freeman, h. p. 
18 Dr. 

— Blakeway, from 43 F. with Lt. Foster, Capo 
Corps Cav. 

— Foster, from 45 F. withLt. Kearny, h. p. 51 F. 

— Noyes, from 56 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Keating, 
h. p. R. W. I. Ra. 

— Cornwall, from 76 F. with Lt. Beere, h. p. 
71 F. 

— Duke, from 91 F. with Lt. Barney, h. p. 

Ens. Webster, from 51 F. with Ens. St Leger, 12 

F. 

Paym. Irvine, from 72 F. with Capt. Graham, h. p. 
80 F. 

Appointments Cancelled • 

Lt. Col. Slessor, as ret. Maj. h. p, 45 F. 

Lt. Robinson, 2 F. 

— Woolhouse, Ceylon R. 

2d. Lt Ens. Goleman, 60 F. 

Assist. Surg. Faber, 84 F. 

-Portelli, 28 F. 

-Graham, 10 F. 

-Foote, 12 F. 

-Ewing, 86 F. 

The following Officers have hcen allowed to 
dispose of their half-pay. 

Col. Sir j. M. Doyle, as Lt. Col. 12 
Garr. Bn. 29 Oct. 1825. 

Lt Col. llyves, as Maj. and Perm. As. 

Qua. Mast Gen. do. 

Col. Thomas, as Maj. R. Wagg. Train, 
do. 

Maj. O’Connel, 18 F. do. 

Maj. Sir T. T. F. E. Drake, Bt. 52 F. 
Maj. Ouseley, Port Service do. 

Capt Im Tnurd, 55 F. do. 

Ens. Robinson, Cape Reg. do. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Maj.-General Miller, late of R. Mar. 

Colonel Earl of Lisburne, h. p. Sheffield Reg. 

-Baillie, h. p. Surrey Rang. 

-Light, h. p. 25 F. 

Lieut.-Col. Humphry, li. p. Unat. 

--Rudd, h. p. Insp. Field Officer. 

Major Colhurst, 97 F. 

—-— Reynolds, late 5 Vet. Bat. 

-Browne, h. p. 103 F. 

-Amory, h. p. 5 Gar- Bn. 

Capt Hassard, 6 Dr. 

-MacMahon, 73 F. 

-Agnew, 89 F. 

-Gammell, 92 F. 

-Borlase, 96 F. 

-Warren, h. p. 25 F. 

-Sankey, li. p. 29 F. 

-Evelyn, h. p. 60 F. 

-Mulhall, h. p. Irish Brigj 

-Walsh, h. p. 34 F. 

-Morrall, h. p. 9 F. 

-Cole, h. p, 82 F. 

-Galwcy, h. p. 64 F. ; 

-Bogle, h. p. Cape R. 

-Eustace, h. p. 8 F. 

-Huddleston, h. p. 46 F. ^ 

-Clonard, h. p. 1 Irish Brig. 

-Bromhead, h. p. 28 Dr. 

Lieut. Jar dine, 88 F. 

-Michell, 80 F. 

-Dowling, R. Afr. Col. Corps, 

-de Lorentz, h. p. 1 F. 

-Lunn) h. p. 78 F. 

-Rope, h. p. 24 F. 

-Brett, h. p. 24 Dr. 

Comet Doherty, h. p. 23 Dr. 

Ens. Moore, 55 F. 

-Araiel, 57 F. 

-Gordon, h. p. 15 Gn. Bn« 

-shenley, h. p. 4 F. 

—7— Conolly, h. p. 71 F. 

-lleatly, h. p. 99 F. 

6 G 
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Appointments, Fromotiuns } ftr. 


£Dec, 


Ens. Smith, h. p*43 F. 

-Rae, h. p. 6 Irish Brig. 

Deaths. 

Colonel Thornhill, R. Art, Jamaica, 28 Aug. 1825 
Major Phelps, 80 F. 

. Charlton, 92 F. Jamaica. 

-J. Hewitt, 52 F. New Brunswick, 25 do. 

— — Shekleton, li. p. 51 F. Maj. of Brigade at 
Quebec. 

Lenn, 19 F. Cork, 24 Oct. 

Capt. Sutherland, 55 F. lost with the Comet steam 
packet off Gourock, 25 do. 

-Mathers, 59 F. on board the ship Euphrates, 

on passage from India, 12 Aug. 

-Saunderson, 82 F. on passage from Ceylon, 

12 do. 

-Purefoy, h. p. 79 F. Walwurth, 21 do. 

-Mather, Dublin Co. Mil. 26 Sept. 

-Rose, 89 F. in the Burman territory, 7 Mar. 

-Cannon, do. do. do. 

Lieut. I-laldeuby, 11 F. 

-Kettlewell, 2 W. I. R. Honduras. 

-Oxley, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Cape Coast Cas¬ 
tle, 25 June. 

-Eyre, R. Eng. Tobago, 21 Aug. 

— — Walker, h. p. 4 Dr. Whitecross, near Wake* 

field, 22 May. 

— ■ Grobecker,h. p. R. Wagg. Train, Disporf, 

Wittengen, Prussia, 11 July. 

. — Osbourne, li. p. 35 F. Bruges, 4 Sept. 


Lieut. Marshall, 77 F. Jamaica. 

-Jefferson, 5 R. V. Bn. and Riding Master, 

to 1 Light Dr. London, 16 Oct, 

Ens. Mackenzie, 16 F. 

-Irvine, 77 F. 

-Carmody, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Cape Coast 

Castle. 1 

-Coxcn, h. p. 14 F. Windsor, 15 Sept. 

-Lawton, h. p. 95 F. Ireland, 15 Aug. 

Quarter-master Follenus, li. p. 7 Dr. G. Rush 
House, Swords, Dublin, 21 Sept. 

-Sutton, h. p. 1 Irish Brig. 29 do. 

Assist. Surgeon Bulkeley, 16 F. on passage from 
Ceylon, 16 July. 


Officers Killed and Wounded in the Domi¬ 
nions of the King ofAva , between 6th 
March and 1st April, 1825. 


Killed. 

Capt. Rose, 89 F. 7 Mar. 1825. 

- Cannon, do. do. 

Wounded. 


Lieut. Gordon, 47 F. severely, not dangerously. 


Capt. Evanson, 54 F. do. do. 

Lieut. Harris, do. do. do. 

-J. Clarke, do. do. do. 

-W. J. King, 89 F. slightly, 7 Mar. 

-C. G. King, do. do. do. 

-Currie, do. do. do. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 23d 


of Sept, and the 19th of Oct. 1825 ; 

Aughtie, T. Poultry, grocer. 

Barnes, W. Richardby, Cumberland, hay and 
corn-merchant. 

Booty, J. Newport, grocer. 

Brinley, J. S. Birchm-lane, ship and insurance- 
broker. 

Bridgeman, J. Bethnal-green, tallow-chandler. 

Brown, J. Shadwell, plumber. 

Butler, T. Old Radford, Nottingham, joiner. 

Byers, N. Bath-street, Clerkenwell, oilman. 

Collens, F. Pall Mall, man-milliner. 

Coley, F. H. Broad-street, wine-merchant. 

Cooper, T. W. Liverpool, chemist. 

Cowdroy, W. Gorton, Lancaster, glue-maker. 

Dennett, C. It. Fulliam road, Little Chelsea, 
cheese-monger. - 

Dickinson, J. Church-passage, Guildhall, ware¬ 
houseman. 

Dobson, J. IIcsketh-with-Becconsalt, grocer. 

Emerson, J. and S.S. Whitechapel-road, corn- 
factors. 

Fairclougli, R. Liverpool, painter and glazier. 

Follett, J. Bath, innkeeper. 

Ford, It. Bridgewater, merchant. 

Ford, W. Broadway, Blackfriars, tea-dealer. 

Hall, W. Gutter-lane, warehouseman. 

Haworth, A. and J. Whitehead, Lever Banks, 
near Bolton, calico-printers. 

Harvey, W. Cloudesley-terraee, Islington, sur¬ 
geon. 

Higgs, E. Thornbury, Gloucester, victualler. 

llill, W. Arundel-street, Panton-square, tailor. 

Hobbs, B. and W. S. Hellyer, Redbridge, South¬ 
ampton, ship-builders. 

Houghton, J. Manchester, linen-draper. 

Iluddy, G. Mark-lane, hop and seed-merchant* 

Hulthin, T. Catherine-street, Tower-hill, mer¬ 
chant. 

Jacobs, E. Windsor, dealer in jewellery. 

Johnson, J. B. and J. 0*Callaghan, Liverpool, 
merchants 


extracted from the London Gazette. 

Johns, H. I. Devonshire, banker. 

Kincaid, J. Spital-square, silk-manufacturer 
King, C. Cranbrook, banker. 

King, T. Bermondsey-new-road, linen-draper. 
Leven, W. L. Grove-lane, Camberwell, merchant, 
Lowes, W. Liverpool, broker. 

Messey, W. Heaton Norris, cotton-manufacturer. 
Millin, E. Berkeley-square, shoemaker. 

Mollen, J. G. and It. Alger, Change-alley, timber- 
merchant. 

Nachbar, J. jun. Old Brentford, gardener. 

Nash, J. Bristol, wharfinger. 

Nichol J. and P. Cornhill, merchants. 

Pain, R. G. City, underwriter. 

Ploudfoot, J. Queen-street, Cheapside, tallow- 
chandler. 

Potter, C. Scarborough, Yorkshire, coach-painter. 
Pringle, J. London-road, victualler, 

Procter, S. Calverley, clothier. 

Robinson, R. Friday-street, tavern-keeper. 
Robson, W. J. Oxford-street, grocer. 

Sandwell, J. Strand, tavern-keeper. 

Smith, J. Broad-street, broker. 

Squire, J. and W. and W. W. Prideaux, Kings- 
biidge, Devon, bankers. 

Stevens, J. Lime-street, merchant. 

Summer, T. Clithero, Lancashire, ironmonger, 
Sutcliffe, T. Halifax, cotton-spinner. 

Tristam, J. Wolverhampton, ironmaster. 

Tucker, T. High-street, Borough, oil and colour- 
man. 

Tutin, R. Birmingham, builder. 

Walker, W. and T. Baker, Cannon-street, grocers. 
Watts, J. F. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
stockbroker. 

Welsford, J. Little Guildford-streec, Southwark, 
timber-merchant. 

Whitelock, J. Retford, Nottinghamshire, draper. 
Witherington, C. II. Borough-road, apotliecarv. 
Wood, D. Milk-street, woollen-warehouseman. ’ 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st August 
and 30th of September, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 

Andrew, William, of Newlandmuir. DIVIDENDS. 


Brown, Thomas, manufacturer, Prinlaws, Less- 
lie, Fife. x 

Dougall, John, fish-hookmaker, and hardware- 
merchant in Glasgow. 

Elliot, Andrew, builder in Portobello. 

Gibson, John, auctioneer and broker, Edinburgh. 

Grant, James, shoemaker, dealer in leather, &c. 
N cwton-upon- Ayr. 

Jacobs, R. and Company, hatters in Edinburgh. 

Johnston, Alexander, and Co. merchants and soda 
manufacturers, Strathbungo, parish of Govan. 


Cousin, James, silk and cotton-yarn merchant 
in Paisley ; a second dividend 17th November. 

llardie, James, grocer and spirit-dealer in Kirk- 
aldy ; a dividend 12th November. 

Stewart, David, junior, late oil and eolourman 
and spirit-merchant, Edinburgh; a dividend 2d 
December. 

Welsh and Dingwall, wood-merchants and join¬ 
ers in Greenock; a second dividend 28th No¬ 
vember. 
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Births and Marriages . 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


births. 

jiprR2G. At Madras, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Cadell, Deputy-Adjutant-General, 
of a daughter. „ _ 

Aus. 6 . At Malta, Lady Ross, of a son. 

Sept. 5. At Hopewell, St Ann’s, Jamaica, the 
Lady of William Shand, Esq. of Balmakewan, of 
a daughter. . 

18. At Naples, Mrs William Scott, of a son. 

Oct. 2. At Stirling, the Lady of John Iraser, 
Esq. advocate, of a daughter. 

— At Warriston Crescent, the Lady of Cap¬ 
tain Campbell, of the Royal Artillery, of a daugh- 

5. At Cunninghamhead, Mrs Snodgrass Bu¬ 
chanan, of a daughter. , , _ e 

G. At VaUeyfield, Mrs Charles Cowan, of a 

da 7. S At e Edinburgh, the Lady Juliana Warrender, 

° 8 ? At**29, Heriot Row, the Lady of Robert 
Lindsay, Esq. of a daughter. 

9. At Great King Street, the Countess of Glas¬ 
gow, of a son. „ , , . 

10. MrsOrr, Albany Street, of a daughter. 

12. At 111, George Street, Mrs Menzies, ot a 

*°14. At Coates Crescent, Mrs C. Aytoun, of a 

da i 5 . h AtColdoch, Mrs Bum Murdoch, of a daugh¬ 
ter 

-1 At Kilrenny Manse, Mrs Brown, of a son. 

— At Abercromby Place, Mrs Campbell of 
Possil, of a daughter. p A . . . 

_ At Leamington Spa, the Lady of Admiral 

Sir Charles Knowles, G.C.B. of a daughter. 

17. At 63, Queen Street, the Lady ot Dr Nicoll, 

St Andrews, of a daughter. - T( ~ 

— At Brussels, Lady Elizabeth Murray M'Gie- 

g °Il Mrs!°W. Buchanan, 53, Drummond Place, 

° f 18. S °At Wellington Square, Ayr, the Lady of 
Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart, of Brownhill, of a 

—- At Cramond, Mrs Hope Johnstone of An- 
nandale, of a son. _ t r> - 

21 At Ivy House, near Leeds, the Lady Geor- 
giana Cathcart, of a daughter. 

22. At Chester Hall, Mrs Kinnear, of a daugh- 
ter 

23. At Belton, the Lady of Captain James Hay, 
Royal Navy, of a daughter. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Welsh, 60, Northum¬ 
berland Street, of a daughter. 

— At Glasgow, the Lady of Captain W. A. 
Riah, 79th Highlanders, of a son. 

— At No. GO, Great King Street, Mrs Bridges, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs Smith, Albany Street, of a son. 

29. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Archibald Mac- 
bean, Esq. Royal Horse Artillery, of a daughter. 

_At Glenmoriston, the Lady of \\ llliam Stuart 

of Gienmoriston, of a son. 

— At Darnick, Roxburghshire, Mrs Thomas 
Smith, of a son. , . _ , 

— Mrs Kirkwood, Paterson’s Court, Brough- 

30. At Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs Thomas 
Young, of a son. 

31. At Melrose, Mrs Spencer, of a daughter. 

— At her house in Portland Place, London, the 

Lady of James Stewart, Esq. M. P. of a son. 

— At Usan, Mrs Keith, of a daughter. 

Nor;. 2. At Wormiston, Fifeshire, Mrs David 
Lindesay, of a son. 

5 . At 12, Pitt Street, Mrs Bayley, of a daughter 
Latch/, at Loehbuy House, the Lady ol Mur¬ 
doch Maclaine, Esq. of Loehbuy, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Auer. 11. At Montreal, Captain Read, of the 
Royal Staff Corps, to Christian, daughter of Ma¬ 
jor-General G. Gordon. 

Sept. 27. At Isle of Nith, Robert M'MiUan, 
Esq. of Holm, to Mary, third daughter of James 
Goldie, Esq. of Knockauchly. 

Oet. 4. At Foulden West Mams, the Rev, Wil- 
10 


liam Ritchie, of Atlielstanefbrd, to Isabella, 
daughter of Robert Brown, Esq. 

— At Crieff, the Rev. Robert Brydon, of Dun- 
score, Dumfriesshire, to Matilda, daughter of the 
late Lawrence Mackenzie, collector of excise at 
Cainpbelton. 

6 . At Edinburgh, David Guthrie, Esq. mer¬ 
chant, Brechin, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late John Burns, Esq. Bo’ness. 

— At Leith, Peter Gray, Esq. writer, Alloa, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Adam White, Esq. mer¬ 
chant, Leith. 

7. At Leith, James Duncan, Esq. shipowner, 
Leith, to Hester, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Peter Scott, merchant, Leith. 

11. At Edinburgh, the Rev. William Limont, 
of South College Street Church, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter ol James Weddell, Esq. Hanover Street. 

— At St Swithin’s Church, Winchester, the 
Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, (Dr Coleridge), to Miss 
Rennel, eldest daughter of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Winchester. 

15. At Archibald Place, Thomas Alexander, 
Esq. surgeon, to Isabella, second daughter of the 
late Ralph Richardson, Esq. merchant, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

17- At Glenericht Cottage, Perthshire the Rev. 
Allan Macpherson, A. M. rector of Barnard St 
Leonard, Wilts, to Margaret, youngest daughter, 
of the late William Chambers, Esq. of Glenericht. 

— At Shiplake, the Hon. and Rev. Frederick 
Bertie, to Georgina Anne Emily Kerr, second 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Lord Mark Kerr. 

18. At Glasgow, the Rev. Colin Hunter, Loch- 
tayside, to Janet, eldest daughter of Mr Daniel 
Morrison, Glasgow. 

19. At Watton Church, Herts, the Hon. Alex¬ 
ander Leslie Melville, brother of the Earl of Le- 
ven and Melville, to Charlotte, daughter of Sa¬ 
muel Smith, Esq. M. P. 

20. At Braendam House, Andrew Wilson, jun. 
Esq. of College Street, Glasgow, to Marsilla, 
daughter of Alexander Macdonald, Esq. of Dal- 
lilea. 

— At the Protestant Church of La Tour, in 
Piedmont, Josiah Webb Archibald, Esq. of Porto 
Rico, to Fanny, youngest daughter of Dr Andrew 
Berry of Edinburgh. 

29. At the Vice-Regal Lodge, in the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, his Excellency the Marquis of Wel¬ 
lesley, to Mrs Patterson. The ceremony was per¬ 
formed by the Primate of Ireland, and the Bishop 
of Raphoe gave away the elegant and beautiful 
bride. The Lord Primate having concluded the 
solemn rites according to the ordinances of the 
Established Church, the most Rev. Dr Murray, 
the Titular Archbishop of Dublin, finally perfected 
the indissoluble knot, by administering the sacra¬ 
ment of marriage in the manner prescribed by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Mrs Patterson (now 
Marchioness of Wellesley) is about 35, extremely 
beautiful, and immensely rich. She is of Irish 
descent. Her grandfather, Mr Carrol, who is yet 
alive, resides in the city of Washington. Mrs Pat¬ 
terson’s maiden name was Caton. She had been 
originally married to the brother of Mrs Jerome 
Buonaparte. The Marquis Wellesley is 65 years 
old. 


DEATHS. 

April 21. At Singapore, Lieut. William Dalzell, 
of the 54th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry. 

2G. At Colombo, in the island of Ceylon, Ensign 
Mackenzie, of the 16th regiment. 

May 50. At sea, in the Bay of Bengal, on board 
the ship Providence, Mrs Smith, aged 27, wife 
of John Smith, Esq. of Drongan, Ayrshire. 

June 6 . At sea, on a voyage to St Helena, Ma¬ 
jor John Ross Cleghorn, of the Engineers, H. E. 
I. C. Service, Madras, eldest son of Hugh Cleg- 
horn, Esq. of Stravithie. 

22. At Buenos Ayres, near Lisbon, Mary Bar¬ 
bara, the Lady of James Charles Duff, Esq. of 
Lisbon. 

July 21. At St Domingo, Captain Arch. Black, 
a native of Greenock. 

Avg. On the Jamaica station, John Sinclair, 
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Deaths. 


CDee. 


Esq. Assistant-Surgeon, H. M, S. Pylades, son of 
Mr D. Sinclair, Kinloch Rnnnoch. 

2. At Up-Park Camp, Jamaica, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant James Deans, of the 92d regiment. 

51. At Richmond, Virginia, U. S. VVm. Camp- 
hell Kidd, A. M. &c. eldest son of James Kidd, 
D.D. Professor of Oriental Languages in the Ma- 
rischall College and University of Aberdeen. 

Sept. 11. At Ragneres de Bijorre, department 
Halites Pyrenees, Ann Margaret, only child of 
Philip B. Ainslie, Esq. 

IS. At the Manse of Contin, the Rev. James 
Dallas, minister of that parish* 

23. At Kirkhill, Linlithgowshire, Mr James 
Hume,. second son of Mr Hume, Kirkaldy. 

— Mrs Smith of Weedrushall. 

25. At Carlisle, Mrs Elizabeth I-Tarrison, wife of 
John Connell, Esq. banker in Carlisle. 

—r At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Howison, wife 
Mr James Rennie, slate: and glazier, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Charles Gordon, Esq. son of 
Sir James Gordon, Bart, of Gordonstone and Let- 
torfourie. 

26. At Gilmore Place, Mrs Elizabeth Ilardic, 
relict of Mr John Martin, Chancery OHice, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

27. At Leith, William, aged 19, son of William 
Ainslie, Esq. 

— At Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs Mary Bridges, 
wife of Mr Robert Bruce. 

28. At St Roque, in Spain, Mr James Duncan, 
third son of Mr John Duncan, merchant, Kirkal¬ 
dy, Fifeshire. 

29. At Leith, Helen, second daughter of George 
Carstairs, Esq. merchant there. 

50. At Ileavitree, near Exeter, Jessie Ann, eld¬ 
est daughter of Francis Gordon, of Kincardine. 

— At Edinburgh, Sir John Leslie, Bart, of Fin- 
.drassie and Wardes, in the 75th year of his age. 

— At Port-Glasgow, John Young, Esq. M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

Oct. 1. At Forth Street, Mrs Margaret Innes, 
wife of Mr Robert Scott, druggist, Edinburgh. 

2 . At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Todd, of North 
Shields, optician, aged 37* 

— At Shandwiek Place, Robert Walker? Esq. 

— At the Manse of Kirkliston, the Rev. Charles 
Richie, minister of that parish. 

5 . At, Edinburgh, Mr Daniel Dewar, aged 73. 
— At her house, 17, George Street, Miss Marga¬ 
ret Seton, daughter of the deceased Mr David 
Scton, Kennoway, Fifeshire. 

— Mr George Dickson, nursery and seedsman, 
Edinburgh. 

•1. At 1 Ioarley Grange, near Shrewsbury, Ma¬ 
jor-General Swinton. 

— At Longford House, Exmouth, Dr William 
Paget. He was on the medical staff .of the army 
under the immortal Wolfe and the late Marquis of 
Townsheud, in America. 

— At Ormiston Manse, John Hope, infant son 
of the Rev. John Ramsay. 

5. At Archibald Place, Mrs Margaret Usher, 
relict of James Usher, Esq. of Toftlield. 

— At London, Lady Richards, relict of the 
Chief Baron of his Majesty's Court of Exche¬ 
quer. 

7. At Huntly, Major Robert Forsyth, late of 
the GOth regiment. 

— At Sloan Street, London, Eliza, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of William Stewart, Esq. formerly of Inver- 
keithing. 

— At his house, 3, Gayfield Place, Mr Alex. 
Milne of the Royal Bank. 

S. At Edinburgh, Christian, daughter of the 
Rev. Andrew Cliatto of Mainhousc. 

D. At Eyemouth, the Rev. James Smith, D.D. 
minister of that parish. 

— At Kinghorn, Irvine Black, student of divi¬ 
nity, youngest son of the late Rev. George Black, 
of the United Associate Congregation there. 

10 . At St David’s Street, Miss Jane Simson, 
daughter of the deceased John Simpson, Esq. of 
Rrunton. 

11. Near Lausanne, Helen Marianne, infant 
daughter of Alex. Scott Broomfield, Esq. 

— At Roseville, in the 82d year of her age, Eu- 
phemia Macduff, wife of Mr Lavid Bridges, mer¬ 
chant, Edinburgh. 

— At Kirkaldy, Henry Beveridge, Esq. in the- 
65tU year of his age. 


/. • *wres, agea 82 , Mrs Jean Grant, relict 
of Duncan Grant, Esq. Provost of Forres. 

Es7onci’“i" Housc DugaI “ 

“ Ross > rc,ict of 

— At Macclesfield, John Vans Agnew, Esq. of 
Sheuchan and Barnbarroch. 

13 Of apoplexy, the King of Bavaria. His 
Majesty had completed his 69th year, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, the Prince Royal. 

— At East Linton, John Burton, Esq. 

U. At I.)unolly, Patrick Macdougall, Esq. of 
Macdougall. 1 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Watt, relict of 
John Reid, Esq. of Nelfield. 

15. At Kells Manse, the Rev. William Gilles¬ 
pie, minister of that parish. 

— Christina, youngest daughter of David Sim, 
Esq. oi CuItermaitlS. 

— At PortQbello, William Simson, Esq. soli- 
eitor-at-law, Edinburgh. 

1G. At Edinburgh,.Susannah, eldest daughter 
of MrThomas Kinnear, writer, Stonehaven. 

— At Newington, Edinburgh, Captain Charles 
Greg, late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. * 

17. At Gilmore Place, Captain Donald Mac- 
arthur. 

At Edinburgh, Henry, and on the 22d ult. 
Eliza, children of Mr Thomas Rymer, solicitor- 
at-law. 

— At his house, Bo’ness, John Padon, Esq. 
distiller. 1 

— At the advanced age of 103 years, John Fox. 
of Castleton, Derbyshire. 

— Drowned on board the Steam-boat Comet, 
winch was run down off Gourock by the Ayr 
Steam-boat, on the morning of the 21st October, 
on their passage from Inverness to Glasgow — 
Hugh James Rollo, Esq. W. S—Mr Charles Bai¬ 
lie Sutherland, youngest son of the late George 
Sackvilie Sutherland of Ithives—Mr Charles 
McAllister, W. S. Edinburgh—Mr John McAlli¬ 
ster, nephew of Mr Charles M‘Allister_Mr A. 

Graham of Corpach.—Captain W. E. Sutherland, 
of the 33d Tcgiment.—Mrs Sutherland, wife of 
Captain Sutherland, and daughter of II. II. Duff, 
Esq. of Muirton—Mr John lleid, youngest son 

of the late James Reid, Esq. of Exchequer_ 

Mr James Millar, Leith—Mr M‘Kenzie, gro¬ 
cer, Canongate.—Mr Alexander Kennedy, son of 
John Kennedy, Esq. of Annet Farm, hear Fort 
William.—Mr Rose, Inverness.—Mrs Wright, 
widow of Mr Archibald Wright, Glasgow.—Do¬ 
nald, only son of Mr Robert M‘Brayne, of Sum- 
inerlee.—By this melancholy catastrophe, about 
50 other individuals are understood to have per¬ 
ished. 

22 . The Lady Margaret Wildman, wife of Cap¬ 
tain WiMrnnn, of the 7 th I Iussars,anddaughterof 
tile Earl of Wemyss and March. 

— At Ledlowen, parish of Killcani, James 
Provan, Esq. 

Lately, at his estate in the vicinity of Paris, of 
apoplexy, the Prince de Carignan. 

— At the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, after a 
short illness, the Earl of Anncsley, Viscount Gle- 
rawley, and Baron of Castle Wellan. 

— In Jamaica, the Rev. John West, Rector of 
St Thomas’s in the East, a man of superior genius 
and worth. He was one of the most ingenious 
and accurate teachers of mathematics which Scot¬ 
land has produced. He was for some years, be¬ 
fore he went to Jamaica, assistant to Professo 
Vitant, in the University of St Andrews, and 
when in that capacity, published, about 40 years 
ago, “ Elements of Mathematics,’’ a work which, 
like the Diaries in England, has, since that time, 
had more effect in stimulatingmathematical study 
and geometrical invention in this country than any 
performance extant. A valuable collection of his 
other mathematical papers are preparing for the 
press, and may perhaps be accompanied by a new 
edition of his Elements, now out of print. In that 
department of science, in which Leslie and Ivory 
have acquired so great and well-merited distinc¬ 
tion, Mr West was their earliest teacher and pa¬ 
tron ; and to the same master they and others will 
never forget how deeply they are indebted for 
their elementary lessons in Mathematics, 
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